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far,  father 
fate,  hate 
at,  fat 
air,  care 
ado,  sofa 
all.  fall 


her,  over :  also  Fr,  e,  as  in  dt;  eit, 

as  in  ntuf;  and  oeu,  as  in  boetif, 
coeur;  Ger.  6    (or  «),  as   in 


mtt^le,  singing 
bank,  ink 


r  6     net.  on 

corn,  nor 

ntom,  symbol 

bool^  look 

oil,  soil;  also  Ger.  ««,  as  in  bttttel 
ir  oo  fool,  rule 
3row  allow,  bowsprit' 


b«fall,  elope 
■Kent,  tri<leiit 


■atisfy,  aauctt 
show,  sure 


anguish,  guaTA 

hat,  hot 

Ger.  ch,  as  In  ttichf,  teacht 


thick,  thin 
father,  thither 


between  e  and  i,  mostly  in  Oriental 
final  syllables,  as,  Ferid-ud-din 


(consonantal)  yea,  young 

pleasant,  rose 
azure,  pleasure 


I,  as  in  emhonfowt. 


'  (prime).  "  (secondary)  accents,  to  indicate 
syllabic  stress 
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Jivien  de  Saint-Martin,  i 

r-taii,   Louis,   Iren        „     ^ 
ind     author:      b.      Saint-Mar 


V      . 

y  Paris  3  Jan.  1897,    He  early  devoted 

himself  to  geography,  bis  first  work 
.'CarLe  Electorale'  appearing  in  1823.  He 
founded  and  conducted  in  (828-30  'Biblio- 
mappe,*  a  geographical  journal,  and  subse- 
quently was  CDgaged  for  many  years  in  various 
labors  of  translation  and  editing.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Paris  Geographical  So- 
ciety, and  in  1863-76  he  edited  the  *Annde 
geographique,'  a  post  which  he  resigned  to  as- 
sume direction  of  the  'Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de 
geographic  universelle,'  His  works  include ; 
'Description  de  I'AsJe  Mineure'   (2  vols.  1845)  ; 


rinde*    (1848-60); 
raphie,   modeme, 
(1877).  etc 


I  tnoyen  age' 


Vivip'arous  Animals,  the  name  given  to 
those  animals  which  bring  forth  their  young 
alive.  Properly  SKaking,  the  name  should  be 
limited  to  that  form  of  reproduction  seen  in 
Mammalia  alone,  in  which  the  young  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  development  are  contained 
within  the  parent  body,  and  bear  to  the  parent 
organism  a  definite  and  intimate  degree  of  rela- 
tionship. Thus  in  Mammalia  the  young  animal 
is  contained  within  a  special  cavitj-,  the  uterus 
or  womb,  and  is  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the 
parent  during  its  development,  while  only  at 
birth  does  it  pass  from  the  body  of  the  parent 
to  the  outer  world.    See  REPRODUCTlo^J. 

Vivisection  —  Its  Influence  on  Surgery. 
I  have  betn  asked  by  the  editor  of  'The  Ency- 
clopedia Americana'  to  write  a  brief  resume 
of  the  influence  of  vivisection  on  the  progress 
of  modern  surgery.  1  shall  do  so  as  briefly  as 
I  possibly  can,  stating  only  facts  which  are 
generally  well  known  to  surgeons,  but  of  which 
the  general  public  of  necessity  nust  be  ignorant 
to  a  great  extent.  Most  of  the  fads  below 
stated  are  known  to  me  personally,  as  they  have 
occurred  during  my  professional  lifetime;  and 
I  can,  therefore,  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 

If  a  physiologist  were  asked  to  contribute  a 
similar  paper  he  would  be  able  to  tell  a  similar 
story  as  to  the  revelations  of  the  functions  of 
various  organs  in  the  human  economy  obtained 
through  vivisection;  if  3  professor  of  pharma- 
cology (that  is,  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the 
living  body)  were  to  write  a  similar  paper  he 
would  he  able  to  show  an  equal  debt  owing 
to  animal  experimentation,  first  in  giving  us  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  action  of  drugs,  and, 
secondly,  in  the  introduction  of  a  large  number 
of  new  drugs.  In  this  was  cocaine  was  intro- 
duced into  medicine  and  the  proper  use  of  such 
a  powerful  drng  as  digitalis  was  shown. 

ff  a  medical  man  were  to  write  a  similar 
chapter  he  would  scarcely  know  where  to  begin. 
The  whole  life  history,  for  example,  of  the 
Trichina  has  been  studied  in  animals  and  the 
results  applied  to  rrtan.  so  that  if  every  one 
would  heed  the  wamine  no  one  ne*d  die  from 
the  trichina  wot-in  in  pork.    This  has  had  also 
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commercial  value,  since  all  our  hog 

products  are  exported  on  condition  that  the 
trichina  be  excluded  by  microscopical  examina- 
tion. In  diphtheria  the  percentage  of  deaths 
has  been  reduced  in  Baltimore  from  about  70 
per  cent  to  about  5  per  cent.  The  saving  of 
human  life  in  a  single  year  in  New  York  has 
been  1,500.  All  this  is  due  to  the  antitoxin  of 
diphtheria,  which  has  been  evolved  almost 
soleW  as  a  result  of  animal  experimentation. 

Two  water  companies  in  London  in  1853  ex- 
perimented on  500,000  human  beings,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  cholera,  one  of  them  killed  3,476 
human  beings.  In  that  same  year  Thiersch,  in 
Leipsic,  expcrimente'd  on  56  mice.  Had  the 
lesson  of  these  few  mice  been  heeded  the  lives 
of  these  human  beings  might  have  bern  saved. 
More  than  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  as  a 
result  of  Koch's  discovery  of  the  cause  of  chol- 
era, Haffkine,  in  India,  is  making  protective 
inoculations  which  are  proving  of  the  greatest 
value.  By  the  same  method  we  have  recently 
discovered  that  the  bubonic  plague  is  spread  by 
rats,  and  that  efhcacious  vaccines  can  be  used 
against  this'  dreadful  disease;  that  the  malarial 
parasite  and  yellow  fever  are  spread  by  mosqui- 
toes, as  proved  by  studies  in  birds  and  in  human 
beings ;  and  the  preventive  inoculations  against 
typhoid  (as  yet  in  the  early  stage  of  their  use> 
have  been  discovered  by  the  same  means. 

Let  me  give  one  illustration  of  the  method 
by  which  the  cause  of  one  disease  —  tuberculosis 

—  was  proved.  Similar  methods  are  employed 
in  tracing  the  causes  of  others.  In  a  case  of 
consumption  of  the  lungs  the  expectoration 
is  examined  by  the  microscope  after  applying 
a  stainin)^  material  Without  staining  the  tuber- 
cle bacilli  are  so  transUicent  (like  little  rods  of 
jelly)  that  we  can  scarcely  see  them.  Having 
found  this  peculiar  germ  in  the  expectoration, 
some  of  the  material  is  injected  under  the  skin 
of  a  guinea  (lig  or  mouse.  After  a  certain  time 
the  animal  either  dies  or  is  killed,  and  a  post- 
mortem examination  is  made.  If  there  are 
found  in  the  body  of  the  guinea  pig  little  nodulei 

—  that  is,  tubercles  (little  tubers)  — these  are 
examined  by  the  same  method  and  the  same 
germs  will  be  discovered  and  can  be  obtained  in 
a  pure  culture.  But  the  circle  of  proof  is  not 
yet  complete.  A  small  portion  of  this  pure  cul- 
ture of  the  germs  obtained  from  the  inoculated 
animal  is  again  injected  into  another  animal, 
and  if  the  second  animal  suffer  from  a  similar 
disease  and  the  same  germ  be  found  again,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  cause  of  the 
tuberculosis  is  the  peculiar  germ  always  found 
in  such  cases. 

I  well  remember  the  incredulity  with  which 
I  first  read  of  the  origin  of  lockjaw  from  the 
soil,  but  very  soon  this  incredulity  was  changed 
to  belief  in  the  face  of  absolute  demonstration 
after  this  fashion:  It  had  been  well  known 
for  years  that  hostlers,  cavalrymen,  farmers,  and 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  any  occupation 
about  horses  were  peculiarly  liable  to  lockjaw. 
After_the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  lockiaw 
t.  by  Nicolaier,  when  a  case  of  lockiaw 
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VIVISECTION 

hurt,  was  examined,  and  a  certain  bacillus  was  after   the   battle   of   Gettysburg,    when    I    was 

found   in   or   on   it.     This   was   inoculated   into  called  five  limes  to   check  just   such  secondary 

animals,   and   was   found   to   produce   the   same  hemorrhag:e    from    ihe    rotting   through   of   silk 

disorder;  and  the  same  bacillus  was  recovered  ligatures.    As  a  consequence  of  the  introduction 

from  the  animal's  body,  was   re-inoculated,  and  of  antiseptic  ligatures  l^  Lister  I  do  not  recall 

reproduced   the    disease.      The   circle   of   proof,  in  the  last  20  years  five  cases  similar  to  these 

therefore,      was      complete.        This      explained  five    that    I    then    attended    in    one    night.      In 

Ihe      popular      belief      that      treading      on      a  other  words,  secondary  hemorrhage  has  almost 

rusty  nail   is  3  frequent  cause  of  lockjaw;   not  disappeared   from   surgical   experience, 

because    it    was    a    nail    or    old    or    rusty,    but  How  did  Lister  find  out  the  proper  method 

because   the   germ   of   lockjaw   was   on    it   and  of  tying  an  artery?     On  12  Dec.   1867,  he  tied 

in  the  ground  in  which  it  was  lying.     No  such  the  great  carotid  artery  in  the  neck  o£  a  horse 

exact  experiments  are  justifiable  on  man.     The  with  a  piece  of  pure  iilk  saturated  with  a  strong 

sacrifice   of  a   few   rats  quickly  gave  us  all  the  watery   solution   of   carbolic   acid,   cutting   both 

desired  information.    This  has  abolished  lockjaw  ends  of  the  thread  short  and  dressing  the  wound 

as  a  result  of  surgical  operations,  and  enabled  antiseptically.     Healing  took  place  without  any 

us  to  cure  it  in  many  cases  even  after  accidenUl  inflammation.      Six    weeks    after   the    operation 

inoculation.     Before   1884  it  was  both   frequent  he    investigated    the    parts    by    dissection,    and 

and  fatal ;  now  it  is  almost  a  surgical  curiosity,  found   that  if  the  thread  had  not  been  applied 

except  after  neglected  accidents.  with  the  antiseptic  precautions   secondary  fiem- 

The  two  most  important  surgical  discoveries  orrliage  would  unquestionably  have  occurred, 
of  the  igth  century  were:  (i)  anesthesia,  espe-  and  in  all  protrability  the  animal  would  have  bled 
cially  by  ether  (in  1846)  and  by  chloroform  to  death.  On  ag  Jan.  186S  he  applied  this  prin- 
(in  1847)  1  and  (a)  antisepsis,  by  Lord  Lister,  ciple  in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  51  with  an 
who  began  his  work  soon  after  the  middle  of  enormously  dilated  sac  (an  aneurysm)  in  the 
the  igth  century  and  had  distinctly  formulated  upper  part  of  the  great  artery  supplying  the 
it  about  Ihe  end  of  the  '60s,  His  remarkable  thigh  and  leg.  She,  like  the  horse,  recovered 
paper  in  *The  Lancet'  of  3  April  1869  (when  without  inflammation,  and  lived  for  10  months. 
he  was  simply  Mr.  Lister,  professor  of  surgery  On  30  November  she  suddenly  died  as  the  result 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow),  was  one  of  those  of  a  rupture  of  a  similar  dilatation  of  the  aorta 
papers  which  marked  a  new  era  in  surgery,  in  the  chest.  This  gave  Lister  the  unusual  op- 
Several  years  before  he  had  announced  that  be  portunity  of  examining  in  a  human  body  the 
believed  that  inflammation  and  most  of  our  result  of  his  application  of  an  antiseptic  thread 
stirgical  disorders  were  due  to  germs,  and  that  to  the  arteries.  The  case  emphasizes  one  of  the 
if  we  could  exclude  these  germs  we  would  be  great  difficulties  in  studying  such  questions  on 
able  to  secure  the  healing  of  woimds  without  human  beings.  The  opportunity  for  a  post- 
inflammation  and  without  the  formation  of  pus  mortem  examination  after  such  an  application  of 
(matter)  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  iS8t  that  Ogaton  a  new  principle  can  only  be  occasional.  If 
and  Rosenbach  discovered  the  germs  which  pro-  this  woman  at  the  time  of  her  death  had  been 
duce  the  terrible  results  of  inflammation,  such  under  the  care  of  some  other  surgeon  than 
as  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene  (what  irony  in  Lister  no  such  careful  examination  of  the  conse- 
the  name!),  abscesses,  blood  poisoning  and  even  quenccs  of  the  tying  of  the  artery  would  have 
death.  been  made,  and  no  further  progress  would  have 

Hemorrhage. —  One   of   the   most    important  followed.    The  result  of  his  examination  showed 

contributions  by  Lister  to  the  progress  of  surgery  that  in  spite  of  his  care  an  incipient  abscess  was 

was  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  threads  (liga-  developing  at   the   point   at   which  he   had   tied 

tures)  of  catgut,  with  which  to  tic  blood-vessels.     '*""    — ' —       '^'""'    '"    "    ""   '""* 

An    early    Philadelphia    surgeon,    Philip    Syng 

Physick,  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  dangers   fol-  Knot, 

lowing  silk,  which  had  been  used  to  tie  arteries  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  on  31  Dec 

ever  since  Ambroise   Pare  introduced  it  in  the  1868  he  tied  the  carotid  artery  in  tbe  neck  of  a 

16th  century  as  a  happy  substitute  for  the  hor-  calf  with  catgut  which  had  been  prepared  with 

rible   hot   pitch   and  hot  iron   which   then   were  carbolic  acid,  and  all  antiseptic  precatilions  were 

the  only  means  for  arresting  hemorrhage.    Phys-  used  during  the  operation.     The  calf  recovered 

ick  sought  to  use  buck-skin,  on  tbe  ground  that  perfectly,  and  in  30  days  was  killed  and  the  parts 

it  was  an  animal  substance  and  would,  therefore,  dissected.     He   found   that  at  the   site  of  the 

disappear   by   absorption.     Dorsey   used    catgut  thread  of  catgut,  replacing  the  thread,  there  was 

Hartshome  used  parchment  cut  in  fine  threads,  a  band  of  living  tissue  which  closed  the  artery, 

and  Bellinger  and  Eve  the  tendon  of  the  deer,  and  that,  therefore,  instead  of  the  thread  rotting 

But  none  of  these  surgeons  succeeded  in  giving  through,  as  was  the  case  with  the  silk,  it  had 

us  harmless  ligatures  until  Lister  taught  us  how  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  tissues.     The 

to   use   them.      In   the   paper   to   which   I   have  artery,    instead    of    being    so    weakened    as    to 

referred  he  showed  that  the  old  idea  of  a  liga-  allow    of    secondary    hemorrhage,     was    really 

ture  was  that  it  was  a  foreign  body  which  was  stronger  at  this  point  than  at  other  points.    The 

ultimately  to  be  got  rid  of  by  its  rotting  through  ligature  and  the  knot  had  entirely  disappeared. 

(he  walls  of  the  blood-vessel.    The  result  was  I  have  narrated  this  somewhat  in  detail  for 

that   in   a   very    large   percentage    of   cases    the  this  reason ;    It  illustrates  admirably  the  method 

blood-vessel  was  not   stopped  by  a  clot ;  secon-  of   scientific   progress   by   experiment   upon   ani- 

dary  hemorrhage  took  placn  (usually  during  the  mals.      Neither   of   these   animals   suffered   any 

second   week  after  an  opc^tion),  and  many  a  material  pain,  both  operations  having  been  done 

patient  bled  to  death.  with   the   same   antiseptic   care   as   in   a  human 

I  shall  never  forget  on«  night  in  the  Satterlee  being.    Both  of  them  were  killed  at  such  a  time 

Hospital  in  West  Philadelphia,  about  10  days  as  would  facilitate  our  knowledge  of  the^ results. 
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Since  then  other  experimeuters  have  tied  the  tying  the  artery.    If  instead  of  tying  the  vessel 

blood'veEseU  in  a,nima1s  and  have  killed  them  at  we  can   sew   up  the  wall  and   it   will   heal,  the 

varying  iniervals  and  made  microscopical  exam-  current  of  blood   is   uninterrupted  and  there  is 

inations   of  the   blood-vessels.     In   this   manner  no  danger  of  gangrene.     Matas  of  New  Orleans 

our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  hemorrhage  has   cured    even    aneurysms   by   sewing   up   the 

is   stopped   is    now   complete.      The    knowledge  walls  of   the  arteries   in   a   similar   maimer  —  a 

which  was  attained  within  a  short  time  by  the  great   recent   advance   in   the   treatment   of   this 

sacrifice  of  a  few  animals  would  have  been  at-  often    faul    disease.      One    thing    is    perfectly 

tained  only  after  many  years  by  occasional  post-  manifest  —  it   would   never   be   proper   to   make 

mortems,  and  would  then  have  been  very  much  such    experiments    on    human    beings.      Human 

less  perfectly  attained  and  by  the  loss  of  many  life  would  be  endangered,  and  no  surgeon  would 

human  lives  instead  of  a  few  animals'  lives.  adopt   or   would   be   justified   in   adopting  such 

Contrast,  now,  the  result  of  the  old  and  the  a  novel  procedure  until  it  had  been  tried  and 
new  surgery  in  the  mere  matter  of  stopping  proved  successful  on  animals.  Several  success- 
hemorrhage  after  operations  or  accident  by  tying  ful  cases  of  suture  (sewing)  of  the  large  blood- 
blood-vessels  with  the  old  ordinary  silk  and  the  vessels  have  now  been  done  in  man. 
modem  antiseptic  catgut,  or  with  silk  itself  as  The  Brain.— When  I  first  taught  anatomy, 
now  used  by  improved  methods.  In  the  old  way  38  years  ago,  the  various  portions  of  the  bram 
the  blood-vessels  were  tied  with  silk,  which  was  were  not  supposed  to  have  separate  functions. 
as  clean  as  an  ordinary  housewife  would  have  We  knew,  of  course,  that  disease  or  an  injury 
it  One  end  was  left  long,  and  it  was  no  un-  on  one  side  of  the  head  produced  paralysis  on 
common  thing  after  an  amputation- of  the  thigh  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Broca  also  dis- 
to  have  as  many  as  ao  or  30  of  these  ligatures  covered  by  observations  on  man  in  actual  cases 
or  threads  hanging  out  of  the  wound.  After  of  disease  that  when  that  part  of  the  brain 
two  or  three  days,  when  those  on  the  smaller  corresponding  to  the  left  temple  was  affected 
blood-vessels  vrauld  possibly  be  rotted  through,  the  power  of  speech  was  lost  But  if  a  man  had 
each  ligature  was  pulled  upon,  and  those  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  or  a  gunshot  wound 
were  already  loosened  by  putrefaction  came  in  the  region  above  the  ear  or  in  the  front 
away.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  10  days,  two  weeks,  of  the  brain  or  the  back  of  the  brain,  there 
or  three  weeks,  the  ligature  on  the  great  blood-  was  no  well  recognized  difference  in  the  results. 
vessel  of  the  arm  or  the  thigh  came  away,  not  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  such  injur- 
uncommonly  followed,  as  has  been  stated,  by  ies  are  widespread,  and  not  limited  to  small 
profuse  and  often  fatal  hemorrhage.  Sometimes,  areas.  In  Germany  Fritsch,  Hilzig,  and  Golti, 
as  in  Lord  Nelson's  case,  such  a  ligature  did  and  in  England  Horsley,  Ferrier,  Schaeffer,  and 
not  rot  away  for  years,  and  required  dressing  others,  pursued  the  following  plan :  The  mon- 
of  the  arm  all  of  this  time  on  account  of  the  key's  brain  is  the  nearest  in  similarity  to  man's. 
constant  discharge.  A  known  portion  of  the  brain  —  for  instance,  the 

What  happens  to-day  in  a  surgical  operation  region  above  the  ear — being  exposed,  the  brain 
where  either  properly  prepared  silk  or  catgut  was  mapped  out  in  small  squares  and  each  one 
is  used?  We  tie  all  the  blood-vessels  needing  of  these  squares  in  succession  had  the  pole  of 
it,  cut  off  both  ends  of  the  threads  short  and  a  battery  applied  to  It  The  phenomena  which 
dose  the  wound  entirely;  and,  instead  of  having  occurred  —  whether  opening  and  shutting  the 
discharge  and  horrible  inflammation  for  days  eyes,  turning  the  head  right  or  left,  contraction 
and  often  weeks  and  sometimes  months,  it  is  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  or  leg  —  were  ail  care- 
now  a  rare  thing  for  such  a  wound  not  to  be  fully  noted  down.  In  this  way  a  distinct  map 
entirely  healed  within  10  days,  and  liometimes  of  the  brain  was  made,  so  that  now  we  know 
less,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  is  almost  un-  definitely  that  a  certain  area  of  the  surface  of 
beard  of.  If  vivisection  had  given  to  surgery  the  brain  governs  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  of 
only  the  modern  means  of  slopping  hemorrhage  the  head,  of  the  arm,  forearm,  hand,  thumb, 
h  would  be  worth  all  the  labor  it  has  required  thigh,  leg,  great  toe,  etc.  In  the^same  way  at 
and  all  the  suffering  it  has  inflicted  on  all  the  the  back  of  the  head  the  area  which  governs 
animals   ever   experimented    upon.  sight  has  been  found,  and  it  was  discovered  that 

Of   late  a   new  problem  in   hemorrhage   has  the  area  oa  the  right  side  if  destroyed  made  the 

been  presented.     When  an  artery  is  wounded—  right   half  of   each   eye   blind,   and  that   if  the 

as.  for  instance,  if  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  area    of    the    left    side    was    destroyed    the    left 

has  been  thrust  into  the  thigh  and  wounds  the  half  of  each  eye  became  blind.    This  description 

great  femoral  artery  —  the  only  way  to  prevent  is,  probably,  sufficient  to   indicate  how  physiol- 

the  patient's  bleeding  to  death  has  been  to  ex-  ogists  and  surgeons  have  investigated  the  brain, 

pose  the  aMery  and  tie  it  above  and  below  the  The  following  is  an  instance  which  shows 

point  where  it  was  cut    Of  late  several  surgeons  how  accurately  this  method  has  enabled  us  to 

(especially    Murphy,    of    Chicago)    have    made  locate  the  motor  centres  in  the  brain:     A  girl 

some     very     ingenious     experiments     on     such  who   suffered   from   epilepsy   and   in   whom   the 

wounded    blood-vessels.      They    have    carefully  convulsions   always   began   in   the   right   thumb, 

exposed^  the    artery   of    an    animal     (under    an  and  then  spread  to  the  arm  and  the  body,  was 

anesthetic,   of   course),   have    wounded    it,   and  operated  upon,     A  piece  of  the  gray  matter  of 

then,   mstead   of   tying  the   artery,   have   sewed  the  brain,  as  large  as  the  last  joint  of  the  fore- 

up  the  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  artery  to  see  finger,  was  removed  from  the  place  determined 

whether    this    could    not   be    done   successfully,  upon  animals  as  the  centre  governing  the  move- 

The  reason   for  this  series  of  experiments  is  ments  of  this  thumb.    When  she  awoke  from  the 

this :     When   we  cut   off   the   supply   of   blood  ether    every    muscle    moving    the    thumb    was 

to  a  leg  or   an  arm  by   tying  the  blood-vessel,  entirely  paralyzed,   and  no  otlier  muscle   in  the 

gangroie  not  uncommonly  occurs,  because  the  body.    When     we    remember    that    the    mus- 

chief  blood  supply  of  the  limb  is  cut  off  by  cles    which    move    the    thumb    arise    in    the 
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ball  of  the  thumb,  between  the  thumb  and  functions,  which  is  the  result  almost  wholly  of 
the  forefinger  and  on  the  front  and  the  back  experiments  upon  animals, 
of  the  foreann  nearly  as  high  as  the  elbow,  this  The  Spinal  Cord.—  Up  to  the  present  time 
is  seen  to  be  most  remarkable.  I  do  not  know  the  belief  of  surgeons  has  been  that  in  case  the 
a  single  case  ever  recorded  of  so  minutely  lo-  spinal  cord  was  completely  cut  in  two,  either  by 
cated  disease.  By  no  other  means  than  vivi-  gunshot  wounds,  fracture  of  the  spine  or  other- 
section  could  this  small  thumb  centre  have  been  wise,  no  reunion  of  the  two  ends  would  take 
determined.  She  entirely  recovered  from  the  place,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
paralysis,  and  her  epileptic  fits  instead  of  be-  relief  fortheparalysis below thepoim  of  division 
ing  almost  daily  were  reduced  to  one  or  at  of  the  cord  which  is  almost  always  fatal.  Very 
the  most  two  a  year.  This  has  made  possible  recently,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Dr.  Fran- 
the  modem  surgery  of  the  brain,  which  would  cis  T.  Stewart  had  a  patient  whose  spinal  cord 
not  exist  to-day  were  it  not  for  vivisection.  was  cut  in  two  by  a  bullet.  He  removed  the  bone 
Here  and  there  an  unexpected  post-mortem  sufficiently  to  get  access  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
examination,  as  in  the  case  of  Lister's  woman  found    it    completely    divided.     He    immediately 

tatient,  has  given  us  some  special  information,  stitched  the  two  ends  together,  and,  strange  to 
lit  nine  tenths  if  not  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  say,  this  patient  has  recovered  both  feeling  and 
of  our  knowledge  of  cerebral  localization  is  the  motion  to  some  extent  in  both  legs.  Since  his 
result  of  exact  experiment  on  animals.  As  a  case  two  or  three  other  similar  cases  of  recovery 
consequence  of  this  in  1884,  for  the  first  time  of  sensation  and  motion  have  been  reported.  I 
in  the  history  of  surgery,  the  existence  of  a  think  it  would  be  evident  to  any  person  that  such 
tumor  of  the  brain,  which  was  not  indicated  by  a  totally  unexpected  result  deserves  die  most 
anything  on  the  outside  of  the  head,  was  diag-  careful  investigation.  In  man  cases  of  such 
nosticated,  its  location  determined,  and  the  tu-  complete  division  followed  by  recovery  are  al- 
mor  removed.  When  the  skull  was  opened  no  most  unknown ;  and  if  they  had  to  be  studied  in 
tumor  was  visible;  but  so  confident  was  Mr.  man  this  would  be  imperfectly  done,  and  proh- 
Godlee,  the  surgeon,  that  he  cut  boldly  into  ably  would  require  15  or  ao  years  before  we 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  there  found  the  would  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  one 
tumor  which  had  been  so  accurately  diagnosti-  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  investi- 
cated.  Since  then  this  first  achievement  has  Bate  by  experiments  upon  animals  what  ia  the 
been  repeated  not  only  scores,  but  hundreds  of  best  method  of  sewing  the  two  ends  of  the 
times,  and  the  net  result  up  10  '899  was  that  spinal  cord  together;  at  what  date  after  division 
4gi  brain  tumors  had  been  operated  on.  In  64  of  the'cord  it  will  be  hopeless  to  do  so;  how 
palliative  operations  for  the  relief  of  headache,  much  of  the  cord  can  be  lost  (that  is  to  say, 
blindness,  etc.,  the  mortality  was  only  15.6  per  a  half  inch,  inch,  or  more)  and  yet  by  stitching 
cent.  In  275  completed  operation,  83  died,  a  the  two  ends  together  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
mortality  of  30  per  cent.  In  43  eases  in  which  store  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord.  One  can 
the  tumor  could  not  be  removed,  29  died,  a  see  very  readily  that  in  animals  all  these  prob- 
mortality  of  67.5  per  cent.  In  log  cases  in  which  lems  can  be  studied  minutely,  in  a  sufficient 
the  tumor  was  not  found,  57  died  a  mortality  nunjber  of  cases ;  various  procedures  can  be 
of  52  per  cent  This  localization  of  cerebral  func-  tested  and  the  results  determined  accurately  by 
tions,  together  with  antisepsis,  has  so  revolution-  killing  such  animals  at  a  suitable  date,  and  a 
iztd  (or,  rather,  created)  modern  cerebral  surgery  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  a  short 
that  the  principal  facts  are  a  matter  of  common  time, 

knowledge.     Tumors  are  now  attacked  not  only  In  1888  Mr.  Horsley,  the  distinguished  Lon- 

in  what  is  called  the  motor  area   (that  is,  that  don   surgeon,   and   Dr.   Gowers,   equally   distin- 

portion  of  the  brain  governing  movement,  which,  guished   as  a  neurologist,   for  the  first  time  in 

roughly   speaking,    may   be    described   as    lying  the   history   of   surgery  made  a   diagnosis  of  a 

above  the  ear),  but  many  times  in  the  front  part  tumor  of  the   spinal   cord,   definitely   located   it 

of  the  brain,  and  at  the  back  of  the  brain,  far  and  the  former  removed  it,  the  patient  making 

outside  of  the  motor  area.     In  case  the  tumor  an  absolute  recovery.    A  number  of  other  cases 

is  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  at  certain  other  have  been  successfully  operated   on   since  then, 

parts  this  knowledge  has  prevented  useless  op-  Just  as  in  the  case  of  tumors  of  the  bram,  this 

erations  which  otherwise  might  have  been  per-  would  not  have  been   possible  had  it  no*  been 

formed,  for  experiments  upon  animals,  which  have  given 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  on  the  us  practically  most  of  our  present  knowledge 

part  of  numerous  surgeons   that  by  this   same  of  the   minute  anatomy   and   physiology  of  the 

knowledge  of  cerebral  localization  derived  from  spina!  cord  and  have,  therefore,  enabled  us  to 

animal  experimentation  they  have  been  able  to  deal  with  it  surgically. 

recognize  hemorrhage  inside  the  skull,  open  the  Nerves. — Among  the  most  fruitful  branches 
skull  at  the  right  point,  even  when  there  was  of  research  which  have  been  so  valuable  in 
no  fracture,  and  save  their  patients.  Before  results  are  the  animal  experiments  upon  the 
experiments  on  animals  showed  us  how  to  in-  different  nerves  of  the  body.  The  methods  by 
terpret  the  symptomf  this  was  an  impossibility,  which  nerves  could  be  sewed  together;  the 
and  nearly  all  such  patients  died.  Now  we  possibility  of  taking  a  portion  of  a  nerve  or 
save,  roughly  speaking,  two  out  of  three.  even  of  the  spinal  cord  from  a  rabbit  or  other 
Time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  animal  to  replace  a  piece  of  the  nerve  when 
abscesses  of  the  brain,  of  the  foreign  bodies  it  has  been  destroyed  by  accident  or  disease ; 
in  the  brain  (snch  as  nails  driven  into  it  by  the  possibilitjr  of  sewing  one  nerve  to  a  neigh- 
accident  or  design,  rifle  balls  which  had  lodged  boring  nerve  in  order  to  re-establish  its  function 
in  it)  and  of  many  other  similar  surgical  dis-  — all  of  these  and  other  similar  operations  havis 
orders  the  modern  successful  treatment  of  which  been  studied  in  animals,  and  could  only  be 
depends  directly  upon  the  localization  ot  cerebral  studied  in  animals  with  exacfriesSj,^  .  . 
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In  order  to  stady  such  conditions  it  is  not  of  the  thyroid  extract  to  cretins  in  whom  the 
enough  that  the  two  ends  of  the  nerve  should  disease  had  not  been  produced  by  operations 
be  sewed  tog:ether  and  then,  after  the  wound  for  goitre,  but  arose  naturally.  In  certain  forms 
was  healed,  that  we  should  simply  determine  of  goitre  it  has  enabled  us  to  relieve  or  even 
the  fact  that  the  functions  of  the  nerve  are  to  cure  without  operation.  In  insanity  and  many 
re-established.  It  is  necessary  to  know  by  the  other  mental  states  it  is  used  as  a  wet]  estab- 
microscope  the  various  steps  of  the  process  of  lished  remedy,  which  in  even  a  largre  percentage 
union  of  the  nerves  — to  investigate  various  of  cases  is  followed  by  great  benefit  and  often 
methods  of  sewing  them  together;  whether  they  by  cure.  In  many  other  diseases  also  the  thyroid 
can  be  overlapped,  or  must  be  applied  exactly  extract  has  been  used  with  the  best  results. 
end  to  end;  whether  one  end  of  the  nerve  can  The  Larynx. —  Cancer  of  the  larynx,  or  that 
be  split  and  the  other  inserted  into  it,  or  turned  part  of  the  windpipe  back  of  and  just  below 
over  as  a  flap,  and  so  on.  Evidently  numerous  the  Adam's  apple,  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 
methods  can  only  be  studied  on  animals.  Then,  The  only  hope  of  such  patients  is  in  removing 
when  the  results  are  known,  we  can  apply  them  the  entire  larynx  or  voice  box.  Before  attempt- 
tor   the   benefit   of   man.  ing    this    for   the    first    time    on    man    Billroth, 

The  Thyroid  Gland. —  One  of  the  commonest  of  Vienna,  and  his  assistant,  Czemy,  now  the 
diseases  in  Europe,  and  one  that  is  occasionally  distinguished  professor  of  suigery  at  Heidel' 
seen  here,  is  goitre.  This  forms  a  large  tumor  berg,  tested  the  operation  on  several  do^s.  Bill- 
in  the  neck,  for  which  formerly  little  could  be  roth  then  removed  the  larynx  from  his  patient 
done,  as  operation  was  nearly  always  fatal,  and  saved  his  life.  This  operation  has  now 
Such  patients  were  obliged  to  go  through  life  been  successfully  repeated  scores  and  scores  of 
with  a  dreadful  deformity,  in  the  greatest  dis-  times  as  a  result  of  these  few  experiments  on 
comfort,    and    were    sometimes    suffocated    by  dogs. 

pressure  on  the  windpipe.     In  consequence  of  The  Lungs. —  A  beginning  has  been  made  in 

the   introduction   of  the   antiseptic    method   of  the  surgery  of  the  lungs,  but  as  yet  we  have 

Lister,  which  we  owe  to  vivisection  more  than  not   reached   the   point   where   we  can   say   that 

to  any  other  agency,  operations  on  the  thyroid  we  have  attained  entire  success.     In  a  number 

gland  are  now  so  common  that  at  (he  German  of  animals  parts  of  the  lungs  have  been  cut 

Surgical   Congress   Professor   Kochcr,  of   Bern,  out   with   a   view  of  discovering  the   possibility 

has  reported  3,ooo  operations   done  by  himself,  of   cufting   out   diseased   portions   of   lung,   the 

with  a  mortality  of  only  4  per  cent.  seat  of  tumors,  consumption,  and  other  disorders. 

Very  soon  it  was  discovered  that  removal  ol  and  a  few  operations  have  been  done  upon 
the  entire  gland  produced  a  curious  effect.  The  man,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  success.  Not 
^ce  became  bloated;  the  expression  greatly  uncommonly  abscesses  of  the  lungs  which  were 
changed,  and  the  patient  became  more  or  less  perfectly  inaccessible  a  few  years  ago  have 
idiotic  —  that  is,  the  condition  known  as  myxe-  been  reached  and  opened.  Sometimes  coins  and 
dema  followed.  This  led  to  improvement  in  other  foreign  bodies  get  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
operations  in  several  directions.  First,  in  all  and  can  only  be  reached  through  most  difficult 
those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  could  be  shelled  and  dangerous  operations.  Several  surgeons 
out,  as  an  English  walnut  is  turned  out  of  its  have  experimented  upon  animals  to  determine 
shell,  leaving  a  portion  of  gland  tissue  behind,  the  safest  method  of  removing  such  bodies,  but 
this  was  done.  The  similar  effects  of  the  with  only  partial  success.  Is  it  not  evidently 
removal  of  the  thyroid  in  animals  were  studied  our  duty  to  devise  new  operative  procedures  and 
especially  by  Mr.  Horsley.  Surgeons  then  re-  test  them  on  animals  first,  and  when  a  reason- 
moved  the  thyroid  gland  from  the  neck  of  an  ably  promising  one  has  been  found,  to  apply 
animal  and  placed  it  under  the  skin  of  the  same  it  to  man? 

animal,  and  it  was  found  that  the  disastrous  The  Liver. —  In  1890  Ponfick,  of  Germany, 

results   were  avoided.     After  a  number  of  ex-  showed  that  in  rabbits  the  removal  of  a  quarter 

periments  on  animals  there  was   good    reason  of  the    liver  caused    a   slight   deterioration    in 

to  believe  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  op-  the  condition  of  the  animal;  removal  of  one  half 

eratioc   which  sometimes  followed  goitre  could  was  followed  by  much  more  serious  symptoms, 

be    avoided    in    man    by    the    same    procedure,  which,  however,  passed  of!  within  a   few   days. 

Accordingly  after  removal  of  a  goitre   (that  is.  Even  removal  of  three  fourths  of  the  whole  liver 

the  enlarged  thyroid  gland  in  man)  the  thyroid  could  be  recovered  from,  but  removal  of  more 

gland  of  a  sheep  was  transplanted  in  a  number  than  this  was  always  fatal.    By  killing  the  anj- 

flf  instances  under  the  skin,  or  in  some  cases  into  ma!  in  which  a  small  part  had  been  removed 

(he   abdominal   cavity   of   the   patient.     In   both  at  a  suitable  time,  and  studying  microscopically 

(ases   there   was   improvement   for  a   time;   but  the    liver    tissue    at    different    periods    of    time 

^entuaily   the   majority  of   the   cases   suffered  after    operation  — a    procedure    manifestly   only 

from  cretinism  or  from  myxedema,  which  may  be  possible  in  animals  —  he  showed  that  there  was 

described  as  a  less  severe  form  of  the  same  dis-  a   reparative   power   in  the  liver,   which   before 

ease.     Finally  in  animals  a  study  was  made  to  then  was  unknown. 

determine    how    much    of   the    gland    must    be  Up  to  that  date  less  than  a  doien  surgeons 

left   m   order  to   prevent   myxedema,   and   now  had  operated  on  tumors  of  the  liver.     In  only 

we  are  able  to  relieve  patients  from  goitre  and  two  of  them   was   any   considerable   portion   of 

yet,  by  leaving  enough  of  the  gland,  prevent  the  liver  removed.    After  the  paper  by  Ponfick, 

any  bad  results  following  the  operation.  which  showed  how  much  could  be  removed,  sur- 

u"^u   ^       f^  ■■      ^^°    "    ^   careful    study  geons    immediately   operated    with    much    1 


brilliant  results  that  have  ever  been  obtained    had  been  removed.    Of  these  cases  the  termina- 
in  medicine  have   followed  the  administration    tion  of  two  was  unknown ;  of  the  remaining  ?< 
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63  recovered  and  11  died  — n  maruHty  of  less  been  removed  from  the  kidneys;  floating  (that 

than   15   per  cent     One  who  is  not  a  surgeon  is,  loose)   kidney  has  been  sewed   fast   in  hun- 

can  scarcely  appreciate  how  differently  the  ope-  dreds  of  cases;  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  ol 

ration    for    tumor    of    the    liver    was    regarded  the  kidney  have  been  relieved  or  cured;  tumors 

before  and  after  Ponfick's  experiments.     Before  of   the   kidney   are   successfully   attacked'    even 

that  everything  was  marked   by  timidity;   after  the  cut  ureter  has  been  spliced   and  stones  re- 

that  everything  was  marked  by  confidence,  and  moved  from  it.     In  a  word,  Simon's  experiments 

all  to  the  benefit  of  the  patient.  on  a  few  dogs  opened  to  us  a  new  domain   in 

The  Spleen.— The  same  story  that  has  been  surgery  which  until  then  was  wholly  unknown, 

told    of   the    liver   can   be   told    of    the    spleen,  Would  it  not  be  gross  cruelty  to  man  to  prevent 

though  with  much  less  good  results.    As  a  result  such   beneficent   researches? 

of  studies,  partly  by  accident,  in  man   (as  when  The  Stomach.— lJni\]    1875   practically   there 

in  consequence  of  a  stab-wound  or  other  injury  was  no  surgery  of  the  stomach.     As  occasional 

a   spleen    would   protrude  through    the   wall    of  Casaarean   sections  have  been  done  in  the  past, 

the  abdomen,  and  would  have  to  be  removed),  so   occasional   operations   on   the   stomach   were 

but  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  careful  studies  of  done  when  the  surgeon  was  obliged  to  do  them, 

removal    of    the    spleen    in    animals,    beginning  Now,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  routine  proced- 

practically     with     Schindler's     experiments     in  ure,  to  the  vast  benefit  of  the  human  race.    Had 

1870,  we  are  now  in  a  position  definitely  to  say  vivisection  contributed  nothing  else  to  the  pro- 

that   in   man   the   whole   of   the   spleen   can   be  gress  of  surgery  than  its  services  in  the  surgery 

removed,  and  he  can  not  only  survive  the  opera-  of  the  stomach,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 

tion,    but   get    along   comfortably    without    any  justify   it.      I   may   quote    from   the   (tartwright 

spleen.      A   very   considerable   number   of   such  lectures  ■   which   I   gave   before   the   College  of 

operations    have    now    been    successfully    per-  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1898: 

formed.  "In  1875  Tschertneisky-Barischewsky  cut  out 

The  Kidney, —  On  2  Aug.  i86g  Professor  Si-  a  piece  of  the  intestines  in  35  dogs,  with  29 
mon,  of  Heidelberg,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  recoveries  —  a  startling  result  when  compared 
modern  surgery  of  the  kidney  by  removing  a  with  the  former  fatality  of  such  operations, 
healthy  kidney  from  a  healthy  woman.  The  This  was  the  starting  point  in  the  new  gastro- 
reason  for  it  was  that  in  removing  an  ovarian  intestinal  surgery.  The  next  year  Gussenbauer 
tumor  some  time  before  he  had  been  obliged  and  Winiwarter  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  stomach 
to  remove  a  part  of  the  ureter  (the  tube  leading  in  only  seven  dogs.  We  scarcely  can  appreciate 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder),  and  to  fasten  at  this  day,  though  these  experiments  are  so 
the  cut  end  to  the  skin.  As  a  consequence  of  recent,  how  many  new  questions  had  to  be 
this  the  woman  wa%  in  a  moat  deplorable  answered.  After  their  first  unsuccessful  ejtperi- 
condition  from  the  continual  escape  of  urine  ment  they  naively  remark  that  certain  facts  were 
over  her  person.  After  a  number  of  unsuccess-  established  by  the  experiment,  among  them, 
ful  attempts  to  close  this  external  opening,  it  'that  the  surfaces  of  the  stomach  have  a  real 
finally  occurred  to  him  that  the  only  way  to  tendency  toward  union  by  first  intention,  .  .  . 
cure  her  was  to  remove  the  kidney  on  that  side,  just  as  do  wounds  of  the  skin.'  (  1)  Whether 
Whether  a  human  being  would  recover  and  could  this  would  be  correct  of  man  as  well  as  of 
live  with  only  one  kidney  was  practically  un-  animals  they  admitted  was  as  yet  uncertain, 
known.  It  is  true  that  disease  had  destroyed  Another  point  settled  by  the  experiment  wa^ 
one  kidney  in  some  patients  and  the  other  had  't^iat  there  was  no  digestion  of  the  mucous 
gradually  developed  ability  to  do  the  work  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound.' 
of  both.  Injury  also  had  destroyed  parts  or  Their  second  experiment  was  followed  by  reeov- 
all  of  one  kidney ;  but  deliberately  to  take  out  ery,  and  showed  not  only  that  such  an  operation 
a  healthy  kidney  from  a  healthy  human  being  could  be  successfully  done,  but  that  the  narrow- 
was  an  operation  not  only  fraught  with  danger,  ing  caused  by  the  scar  did  not  interfere  with  the 
but  one  before  which  all  the  surgical  world  up  functions  of  the  stomach,  either  as  to  its  move- 
to  that  time  had  recoiled.  No  one  had  studied  nient  or  its  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices,  and 
the  effect  on  the  remaining  kidney  and  upon  that  the  removal  of  the  pylorus  was  not  followed 
the  heart.  No  one  had  carefully  determined  either  by  the  too  early  escape  of  the  food  into 
what  was  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  kid-  the  intestines ;  or  by  the  reflux  of  the  intestinal 
ney  — whether  through  the  abdomen  or  through  contents  mto  the  stomach.  The  dog  was  killed 
the  loin  from  the  back;  what  to  do  with  adhe-  "^e  months  later  and  the  post-mortem  showed 
sions  and  many  other  technical  questions.  All  "«  contraction  by  reason  of  the  sear,  and  no 
these  had  to  be  settled.  Accordingly  he  ex-  digestion  of  the  edges,  and  his  perfect  health 
perimenled  on  a  number  of  dogs ;  decided  that  ^'fc"  '"^  operation  showed  that  the  movements 
from  these  indications  a  human  being  could  O'  '"«  stomach  and  its  digestive  functions  had 
live  with  only  one  kidney;  studied  on  the  cada-  "«'  been  interferred  with.  Then, again, the ques- 
ver  the  best  way  of  doing  the  operation,  and  tjon  whether  catgut  or  other  suture  material  wa? 
on  2  Aug.  1869.  removed  this  healthy  kidney  the  best,  and  what  kind  of  a  knot  and  what 
through  the  loin  and  saved  the  patient's  life  !"id  of  a  suture  would  best  answer  were  sub, 
and  made  her  perfectly  comfortable.  She  died  Jects  of  debate,  _.  -.- 
in   I8?7,  after  eight  years  of  healthy  life.  ,     ,Oi""   anti-viv.section   friends,   who   so   often 

As   I   have  said  these  new  experiments  laid  declare    that    experiments    upon    animals    have 

the   foundation   of  the   modern   surgery   of   the  ""er   contributed   anything  to   the   progress   of 

kidney  have  been  opened:  scores  of  stones  have  surgical  science,  may  well  be  challenged  to  ac- 

rcmoved    successfully.      Finding    this    operation  count  for  the  remarkable  progress  in  the  surgery 

80  feasible,  surgeons  were  led  to  practise^  other  °i  the  stomach  which  immediately  followed  these 

1    the  ■  In   quorinff  this   I   bive   paputenMi)   •ome   of   tbn 
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fruitful  experiments.  The  dogs  that  died  did  have  been  published.  I  have  no  doubt  that  since 
not  die  in  vain.  They  showed  the  correct  meth-  then  this  number  has  almost  been  doubled.  The 
ods  and  indicated  errors  in  technic,  and  directly  mortality  of  this  operation  from  1881  to  1^5 
led  up  to  the  modem  surgery  of  the  stomach  and  was657iper  cent;  from  1886-1890,  the  mortality 
the  intestine  in  man,  as  follows:  In  the  very  had  fallen  to  4647  per  cent;  from  1891  it  had 
same  year,  1876,  Hueter  cut  out  a  part  of  the    again  fallen  to  33.91  per  cent,  and  recently  in 

bowel,  though  without  success.    In  1877  Czemy  27  cases  an   Italian  surgeon    (Carle)    has  had 

for  the  first  time  sewed  up  the  intestine  and  a  mortality  of  only  74  per  cent, 
dropped  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  with  re-  Moreover,  the  experiments  on  animals  having 

covery;  followed  almost  immediately  by  Billroth,  shown   how   safe   various   operations   are,   have 

who  did  the  first  successful  suture  of  the  stom-  emboldened   us  to  enlarge   the   sphere  of  our 

ach  and  total  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  operations  and  do  others  that  were  before  not 

In    1878   Forelli   operated    for   a   wound   of  the  dreamed  of  — a  good  instance  of  the  partly  in- 

stomaeh,  and  in  1879  Cavazzani  removed  a  por-  direct  good  results  from  vivisection.     A  brief 

tion  of  the  stomach   for   tumor.     In  the   same  enumeration  of  some  of  the  various  operations 

year  Pean  did  the  first  removal  of  the  pylorus,  done  upon  the  stomach,  together  with  their  mor- 

In  1880  Pydygier  did  the  second,  and  in  1881  tality,  is  as  follows; 

Billroth  uid  the  third  and  first  successful  one,         ,,  Where  the  stomach  is  bound  down  by  ad- 

without  a  knowledge  of  the  preceding  opera-  hesions  (which  often  produce  the  most  serious 

''°'32;*       ,  „  .  .  i_  digestive  disturbances,  destroying  comfort  and 

Tlien    followed    various    operations    on    the  even  threatening  life),  we  now  open  the  abdo- 

stomach  to  which  I  will  allude  later,  and  finally  ^en,  cut  or  tear  the  adhesions,  and  practically 

the  successful   removal  of  the  entire  stomach,  ju  (,f  t^e  patients  recover. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  details  of  all         2.  where  there  are  foreign  bodies  in  the  stom- 

the  various  operations  now  done  on  the_  stomach  ^^  (qj.  ;„  some  cases  foreign  bodies  that  have 

and  indicate  minutely  the  part  that  vivisection  stuck  in   the  cesophagus   low  down    near   the 

has  had  m  developing  this  extraordinarily  sue-  stomach),  we  open  the  stomach,  rwnove  the  for- 

cessful  branch  of  modern  surgery.     Suffice  it  to  glgn    body    (often   Inserting   the   arm   to    reach 

say  that  among  them  are  the  foUowmg,  all  of  it   in    the   (Bsophagus),    sew    up    the    stomach 

which  owe  more  to  vivisection  experiments  than  and  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  patients  gen- 

to  any  other  smglc  agency:  „ally  recover.     lo  some  cases  as  many  as  192 

In  cancer  of  the  asophagus,  or  in  the  con-  staples,  buttons,   screws,   horseshoe  nails,   etc., 

stnction    of    the    otsophagus    which    so    often  weighing  over  a  pound  and  &  half,  have  been 

follows  the  accidental  or  mientiona!  swallowing  removed,  and  the  patients  have  recovered, 
of  lye  or  acids,  ett,  so  that  no  food  can  get         3.  where  the  cesophagus  has  been  narrowed 

info   the  stomach,   we   now   open  the   abdomen,  (,y  the  swallowing  of  lye,  etc.,  instead  of  making 

(^en  the  stomach,  introduce  a  tube  or  wnstruct  a  permanent  opening  in  the  stomach   (as  before 

a  passageway  into  the  stomach,  and  feed  the  described),    sometimes    by    having   the    patient 

patient  th.oughihiH  outside  CMophagus,   as   it  swallow  a  perforated  shot  which  will  carry  a 

were.     In  case  the  narrowing  of  the  cesophagus  j.^ing    down    into    the    stomach,    we    can    open 

IS   not    from    cancer    the   patient    can   live    his  the  stomach  temporarily,  seize  and  draw  out  the 

natural    span    of   life.      In    case   of   cancer   his  ghot,    attach    a    conical    dilator    to    the    string, 

remaimng  days  are  rendered  relatively  comfort-  and,  after  having  dilated  the  constriction  of  the 

able,  since  the  operation  prevents  his  starving  cesophagus,  remove  the  string,  sew  up  the  stoin- 

to  death.    When  we  have  cancer  at  the  opposite  a^h  and  the  abdominal  wall  and  cure  the  patient 

end  of  the  stomach  (the  pylorus),  so  that  the  permanently 

food,   though   it  can   be  swallowed,   cannot   get  4.  We  now  open  the  stomach  purely  to  ex- 

pxt  of  the  stomach    one  of  two  courses  is  fol-  pjo^   it  and   find   out  whether  or  not  there   is 

lowed,  both  of  whidi  have  been  carefully  studied  serious  disease.     This  has  enabled  us   in   many 

m  the  lower  animals  and  then  adapted  to  man.  cases   to    relieve   illness   which    otherwise  was 

First,   the_  portion   of   the_  stomach   and    bovrel  incurable.     Nearly  all  of  these  patients  recover 

involved    in    the    omcer    is    cut    out    and    the  from  the  operation. 

bowel  united  to  the  stomach  directly,  or,  m  5.  t^^  permanent  opening  in  the  stomach 
other  cases,  an  opening  is  made  in  the  stomach  through  which  we  can  feed  a  patient  I  have  al- 
and one  in  the  bowel  lower  down,  and  the  two  ready  described.  It  was  first  proposed  in  1837. 
openings  are  sewed  together,  thus  al  owing  Ae  it  was  first  done  in  1849.  From  then  until  1875 
food  to  pass  from  the  stomach  directly  into  the  28  cases  were  operated  on,  with  28  deaths ! 
bowel  beyond  the  cancer.  The  mere  question  h  seemed  almost  as  though  the  operation  must 
of  how  the  stomach  and  bowel  shall  be  most  be  abandoned  when,  in  1875.  the  first  operative 
successfully  united  in  these  cases,  particularly  recovery  occurred.  From  then  until  1884,  in  163 
the  best  method  to  prevent  fatal  leakage,  has  cases  there  were  133  deaths  — a  mortality  of 
required  very  many  series  of  experiments,  es-  81.66  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the  mortality 
penally  m  this  country,  by  Senn,  Abbe,  Brockaw,  is  only  about  2=  per  cent  in  cases  of  cancer 
Ashton,  Murphy,  and  others.  As  a  result  of  and  in  the  no n- cancerous  cases  not  over  10 
their  labors  sometimes  we  have  learned  how  not  per  cent 

to  do;he  operation  because  of  unexpected  ditB-  6.  As  I  have  indicated,  in  certain  conditions 
cutties ;  sometimes  how  to  better  our  procedure,  we  make  an  opening  in  the  stomach  and  another 
until  now  we  are  in  possession  of  satisfactory  in  the  bowel  and  sew  the  two  together.  In  some 
methods,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  successful  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which  cannot  be 
operation  on  man  many  times  over.  Even  the  cured  by  medical  means,  this  gives  wonderful 
sewing  together  of  the  stomach  and  bowel  alone  results,  both  as  to  comfort  and  cure.  The  opera- 
bad  been  done  up  to  1B98  in  550  cases  which  lion  was  first  done  in  1881,  with  a  mortality 
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decreasing  from  65.71  to  33.91  per  cent  in  gea-  to  deal  with  tliis  condition.    First,  if  the  tumor 

eral,  and  in  the  statistics  of  single  surgeons  to  or  cancer  can  be  removed  it  is  cut  out  entirely, 

only  7.4  per  cent.  and  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  are  united.    Our 

7.  The  first  removal  of  the  pylorus  followed  present  successful  means  of  uniting  them  are  a 
by  uniting  the  bowel  and  the  stomach  was  done  result  of  most  laborious  researches  by  eiperi- 
in  1879.  The  mortality  was  very  great,  and  still  menution  upon  animals  to  discover  the  best 
is  large,  ranging  from  27.2  per  cent  in  simple  method  of  domg  this  otherwise  perilous  opera- 
cases  to  72.7  per  cent  when  there  are  extensive  tion.  The  slightest  leakage  of  intestinal  con- 
adhesions,  tents  produces  a  fatal  peritonitis.    Where  the 

8.  When  the  pylorus  js  simply  narrowed,  but  ran«r  cannot  be  removed,  in  order  to  prolong 
is  not  the  scat  of  cancer,  we  make  an  incision  in  *"*  patient  a  life  and  lessen  his  terrible  pains 
its  long  axis,  seize  the  edges  of  the  incision  ^^  "'^^^  "I  opening  above  the  obstruction  and 
at  the  middle,  draw  them  out  at  right  angles  to  another  one  below  and  sew  the  two  openings 
the  line  of  the  incision,  and  by  sewing  them  in  t08«hf.  Here  again  many  experiments  were 
this  position  we  widen  the  opening  of  the  "^atd  to  determine  whether  an  animal  could 
pylorus.  This  was  first  done  in  1886.  Up  to  '""e  with  the  intestinal  contents  thus  "side- 
1894  the  mortality  was  20.7  per  cent.  Recently  tracked,"  and.  if  life  cptild  be  maintained,  what 
Carle  has  reported  14  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  "^s, '"«  ■>«*'  method  of  doing  the  operation. 
only  7  per  cent  '"  gunshot  wounds  of  the  intestines,  which 

9.  In  not  3  few  disorders  the  stomach  is  {otmerly  were  among  the  most  fatal  of  all  acci- 
dilated  to  nearly  two  or  three  times  its  normal  ^VT'  "'^.no"'  ^^J?  rescue  a  very  large  percentage 
size  In  these  cases  we  now  take  a  "tuck'  in  it.  ^^  patients.  During  the  Civil  War  practically 
as  was  first  done  in  1891.  In  15  such  operations  l^<^°^^  '^Y''^  "^=  of  perforation  of  the  intestine 
only  one  death  had  occurred.  '*'  ,5""'''°J   i'^^'     ^^   '^5   *^=*'i^r   so-nething. 

10.  When  the  stomach,  instead  of  being  di-  ^""i''  "i"  ^^  ^"^VZT^'^Ln  LS^^l^  T^l 
lated,  is  displaced,  we  sew  it  fast,  and  practically  "'5 .  ^'^f^  ,TZJ^Zi  tif.  hS«  ,J«t^  J?^5 
._  1!  ."^  '  I  11  expenmenis  to  determine  the  best  treatment  01 
m  all  cases  recovery  fol  ows.       _     ^.   .^  ^    .  ^  such  wounds.     Later  Parkes  etherized  a  number 

11.  Sometimes  the  stomach  is  divided  mto  ^f  ^  .^ot  them,  opened  the  abdomen  and 
?'°^r''*''H  ''«''. '''^'''''■"  V^^  "r"*"^  '.2"  t«ated  the  wounds  in  various  ways;  and  in 
handle,  The  first  operation  for  relievmg  this  consequence  of  this  and  other  series  of  experi- 
condition  was  done  m  1893  by  making  aii  open-  ^  ^^  ^^e  present  time  many  instances  of 
jng  m  each  half  of  the  stomach  and  sewing  the  recovery  have  been  reported  in  which  multiple 
two  openings  together.  Oyer  40  operations  have  ^ouKdi  even  to  the  number  of  17  have  been 
been  done  for  this  condition,  with  only  nine  f^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  methods  determined  by  vivisec- 

~                                  ...  tion  to  be  the  best,  and  the  patients  have  rc- 

12.  Tumors  of  the  stomach  other  than  cancer  covered.  To  reach  this  result  it  had  to  be 
are  rare,  but  since  1887  at  least  seven  cases  of  determined  by  accurate  observation  on  animals 
tumor  have  been  cut  out.  of  which  six  have  ^hat  was  the  best  method  of  closing  such 
recovered.  wounds ;  what  material  is  the  best  for  use  as  a 

13.  Partial  removal  of  the  stomach  finally  ,hread ;  under  what  conditions  it  would  be  need- 
led to  Its  complete  removal,  of  which  over  a  ful,  instead  of  closing  the  wound,  to  cut  out 
dozen  instances  have  been  reported,  with  a  re-  ,he  injured  portion  of  the  bowel  and  unite  the 
covery  of  somewhat  more  than  half.  Nearly  all,  ,„(,  enjs ;  iig^  lo^g.  after  perforation  occurred 
however,    have  died  from  recurrence.  ^as  the  best  time  to  operate,  and  many  other 

Some   of   the  above   operations   arc   not  the  such  questions  too  technical  to  mention  here. 

direct  result  of  experiment  upon  animals   (as.  In  typhoid  fever  and  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach 

for  instance  the  taking  of  a  tuck  in  the  stom-  also  sometimes  a  perforation  similar  to  the  hole 

ach)  ;    but   they  are   the    indirect   result,    first,  made  by  a  bullet  occurs,  and  the  contents  of 

through  the  antiseptic  method,  which  itself  is  the  intestines  or  of  the  stomach  are  poured  out 

the  child  of  vivisection,  and,  secondly,  because  into  the  abdominal  cavity.    Of  course,  every  one 

through  our  experience  in  other  operations  we  knows  that  if  this  went  on  for  a  brief  time  death 

have  been  led  to  perfonn  totally  new  ones.    It  would  necessarily  follow.    In  the  lower  animals 

is  the  same  in  other  sciences.    If  we  were  still  we  cannot  produce  exactly  the  conditions  fol- 

dependent  upon   the  old  "air-pump"  worked  hy  lowing   perforating    ulcer    of   the    stomach    and 

hand  we  should  have  no  .lighting  by  the  incan-  perforations  such  as  occur  in  typhoid  fever;  but, 

descent   bulb   of   to-day,   for   this   is   dependent  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  ex- 

upon    a    cheap    method    of    making    an    almost  perimenting  upon  gunshot  and  incised  wounds  of 

complete  vacuum.     This  is  a  wholly  unexpected  the  stomach   and   bowel   in   the   lower   animals, 

and  indirect  result  of  improvement  in  air-pumps  we  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  in  1884  that  a  per- 

as  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  progress.  foration  after  such  an  ulcer,  either  in  the  stomach 

The  Intestines. — Very  much  the  same  story  or  in  the  bowel  from  typhoid  fever,  ought  to  be 

can  be  told  of  the  surgery  of  the  bowel.    Indeed,  closed.     In  156  cases  of  such  perforation  of  the 

the  surgery  of  the  stomach  involves  largely  that  stomach  operation  has  been   done,   and   the  re- 

of  the  bowel.     I  need,  therefore,  only  recall  a  coveries  have  been  4680  per  cent.     But  in  the 

very  few  points.    When  a  tumor  or  cancer  exists  last  54  of  these  operations   done   from   1896  to 

in  the  bowel,  of  course,  in  a  little  while  it  ob-  i8{fi  the  percentage  of  recoveries  has  risen  to 

Btructs   the  passage   of  the   intestinal   contents;  64.82  per  cent.     In  .itw  such  operations  done  for 

and  itthis  obstruction  becomes  complete  and  is  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  typhoid  fever  up  to 

not  quickly  removed  the  patient  must  necessarily  1904  the  recovery  rate  was  25.97  P^f  cent.    Some 

die.    As  a  result  of  many  experiments  upon  ani-  individual    surgeons   have   saved   one   in   three, 

mals    (more   especially   by    Senn,    Parkes,    and  and    ultimately,    I    believe,    one    half    of    such 

Other  American  surgeons)  we  now  know  how  patients  will  be  saved.    It  must  be  remembered 
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that  in  such  perforations  of  the  itomach  and  of  phosphorus  poison  in  the  employeea  of  pbos- 

bowel  tvtry  patie«t  would  die  were  no  o^ration  phorua  match  factories,  the  dead  bone  has  been 

done.    To  save  one  half  or  even  one  third  is  a  removed,  but  the  periosteum  has  been  preserved 

surgical  triumph.  and  a  new  jawbone  has  been  reproduced.    An- 

I  have  several  times  alluded  to  cutting  out  a  othei'  result  has  been  that,  instead  of  amputat 

C'on  of  ^e  t>ow«l  and  uniting  the  two  ends,  ing,   for  example,   an   arm   when   the   elbow   is 

involves  a  number  of  problems  which  ought  diseased,  we  can  remove  the  bone  and  by  pre- 

not,  and,   in   fact,  cannot,  be  studied  in  man  serving  the  i>eriosteum  can  preserve  a  more  or 

because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  less  useful  joint. 

to  test  such  operations   (which  always  involve  In  other  cases  a  certain  area  of  bone,  as  for 

life)  on  man  when  they  can  be  tested  accurately  instance,  in  the  skull,  is  chiseled  loose  or  other- 

and  more  quickly  by  experiments  on  animals  and  wise  separated  from  the  surQ>unding  bone  ex- 

without  involving  human  life.  cepting  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  portion  where 

I  have  stated  that  by  many  u^riments  on  the  chief  Uood  supply  enters  the  ilap.    The  bone 

animals    we   have    now    reached    a    satisfactory  is  then  forcibly  broken  at  this  unchiseled  portion 

solution  of  the  problem  how  the  two  ends  of  the  and  turned  back,  the  periosteum  and  scalp  acting 

bowel  are  best  sewed  together.     But  one  other  aa  a  hinge.    When  the  tumor  has  been  removed, 

question  was   still   unanswered  —  how   much   of  the  abscess  opened,  or  other  needful  operation 

the  bowel   could  be  removed  and  yet  life  be  done,  the  trap  door  is  simply  closed  by  replacing 

preserved.    A  similar  question,  we  have  seen,  has  the  flap,  the  scalp  sewed  m  place  and  the  integ' 

been  answered  in  respect  to  how   much  of  the  rity  of  the  skull  is  restored.     One  can  see  that 

liver  could  be  removed  by  Ponfick's  experiments,  this  is  an  immense  advantage  over  having  a 

How  much  of  the  bowel  could  be  removed  was  great  hole  left  in  the  side  of  one's  skulL 

a  most  important  question.    We  would  all  pre-  In  some  cases,  in  which,  in  consequence  of 

srnne  that  a  few  inches,  possibly  even  a  foot  or  accident  or  abscess,  a  large  hole  already  exists 

two,   might    be   removed    without   danger;   but  in  the  skull,  we  either  chisel  oft  bits  of  adjacent 

when  we  remove  a  larger  portion  we  cut  down  bone  or  replace  the  bone  by  a  plate  of  celluloid 

the  digesting  and  absorbing  surface  to  such  an  and  successfully  (ill  this  opening, 

extent  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  patient  Again,  in  certain  cases,  for  example,  in  which 

can  still   live.     This  has  been  determined  upon  the  jaw  has  been  fractured,  a  bit  of  the  bone 

animals,   and   then,  as   occasion   required   us  to  has  been  chiseled  loose  from  the  patient's  jaw 

decide   the   question,   in   man.      As   a   result  of  and  has  been  grafted  in  place  as  a  bridge  be- 

the  knowledge  derived  from  animal  experimetw  tween  the  two   fragments,  so  relieving  the  de.' 

tation  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  in  Montreal  a  man  formity  or   remedying  an  otherwise   incurable 

from  whom  Shepherd  had   removed   over  one  fracture. 

third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  bowel   (eight  •       Again,   a   certain   small   number   of   children 

feet)  which  was  involved  in  a  large  tumor;  and  are  born  without  any  bone  at  the  back  of  the 

yet  the  patient  was  in  capital  health  for  a  long  spine   in   the   neck   or   the   loin    (spina   bifida), 

time  after  the  operation.  'Throufdi   this  opening  the  membranes   of  the 

Hydrophobia. — The  search   for  the  germ  of  niinal  cord  protrude  and  form  a  tumor  which, 

this  dreadful  disease  has  as  yet  been  fruitless;  it  untreated,  ra  most  cases  proves  fatal.    We  now 

but  happily  the  search  for  the  means  of  preven-  operate  most  successfully  on  most  of  these  cases, 

tion  has  been  crowned  with  success.  Of  every  and  in  suitable  cases  either  chisel  loose  a  bit 

loo  persons  bitten  about  IS  contracted  hydro-  of  adjacent  bone  and  transplant  it,  so  as  to 

phobia,  and  of  those  bitten  on  the  head  and  face  close  die  opening,  or  in  other  cases  take  a  hit  of 

at  least  So  per  cent  die  of  hydrophobia.     Up  to  bone  from  one  of  the  lower  animals  to  fill  the 

the  time  of  Pasteur  every  person  who  contracted  opening  and  cure  the  patient, 

hydrophobia   died,    that  is,   the    mortally    was  Again,  in  certain  cases  of  fracture  of  the  arm 

100  per  cent.     The  Pasteur  treatment,  which  is  bone  (humerus)  the  nerve  going  to  the  muscles 

entirely  the  result  of  animal   experimentation,  by  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  which  winds  close 

preventing  its  occurrence,  has  reduced  the  mor-  around   the   bone   in   a   spiral,   is   torn   in   two; 

tality   to  less   than    i    per   cent  of   the   persons  these  muscles  are  paralyzed,  and  the  patient  has 

bitten.     And   yet   the   establishment   of   Pasteur  what   we   term  'wrist   drop,'   so  that  the  hand 

Institutes  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  has  is  useless.    In  such  cases  the  knowledge  derived 

been  resisted  most  strenuously  by  those  opposed  from  two  difierent  series  of  experiments  comes 

to  vivisection.  to  our  aid  to  enable  us  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

Transplatitatton  of  Bone.— In  1867  Oilier  a  First  we  find  the  two  ends  of  the  broken  nerve, 

elebrated   French  surgeon  who  recently  died,  freshen  these  ends,   unite  them,  and  in  many 

i,y    experiments    on    animals    showed    that    the  cases  can  change  a  useless  hand  into  a  useful 

membrane  which  covers  the  bones   (the  perios-  one;  but  if  so  much  of  the  nerve  has  been  de- 

teum)    could  be   peeled   off   a  bone   and   trans-  stroyed   that   the   two   ends   cannot  be   brought 

planted   to   a   distance    into   the   tissues   of   the  together   we   now   deliberately   remove   an   inch 

■ame  animal,  or  even  of  another  animal,  and  that  or  two  of  the  arm  bone,  thus  shortenit^  the 

1  it    would    there    live    and    produce    new    bone,  arm  enough  to  bring  the  two  ends  of  the  nerve 

These   experiments,    very   crudely   described    in  in  contact  and  sew  them  together,  and  in  a  good 

these  tew  words,  have  been  extraordinarily  fruit-  percentage  of  cases  we  can  again  restore  the 

tul  in  several  directions.  hand  to  usefulness  after  months  and  occasionally 

First,  in  certain  cases  it  is  necessary  lo   re-  even  after  years. 

move  diseased  or  dead  bone.    These  experiments  A  still  more  remarkable  transplantation  of 

showed   us  that   if  in  removing  the  bone  the  the  bone  is  accomplished  in  some  operations  on 

periosteum  was  carefully  guarded  and  left  be-  the  skull.    In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  re- 

hmd  it  would  reproduce  the  bone.    In  some  cases  move  a  button  of  bone  whidi  may  be  an  iiich 

ib  which  the  lower  jawbone  has  died  as  a  result  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter  in  order 
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to  do  an  operation  on  the  brain.  The  operation  perience,  first  with  the  periosteum  and  bone  and 
which  has  necessitated  this  removal  of  bone  then  with  small  bits  and  then  larger  bits  of  skin, 
may  require  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  we  transplant  strips  of  akin  as  just  described, 
If  we  want  to  replace  the  bone  so  as  not  to  and  heal  such  wounds  in  a  very  short  time.  One 
leave  an  opening  in  the  skull  through  which  the  sees  in  the  newspapers  every  now  and  then  ac- 
brain  may  easily  be  dangerously  inj  ured  we  put  counts  of  some  woman  whose  long  hair  has  been 
the  bone  in  a  basin  of  hot  salt  solution  or  weak  caught  in  machinery  and  almost  all  of  the  scalp 
antiseptic  sohition,  and  by  keeping  it  at  a  proper  torn  away.  These  wounds  are  healed  by  trans- 
temperature,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  it  planting  skin  in  a  similar  manner. 
has  been  totally  detached  from  the  body  for  The  Blood. —  We  are  at  present  only  just 
90  long  a  time,  we  replace  it  and  its  vitality  beginning  to  appreciate  how  much  we  can  learn 
is   not   lost.  from    examination    of   the   blood,    especially    by 

All  of  these  various  operations  (and  others  new  methods  lately  introduced.  Almost  every 
which  I  have  not  time  to  describe)  done  on  intelligent  person  knows  that  the  blood  consists, 
bone,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  our  patients,  roughly  speaking,  of  a  fluid  in  which  float  small 
are  the  direct  or  remote  results  of  the  experi-  circular  disks,  about  »Aj  part  of  an  inch  in 
ments  of  Oilier  and  others  on  the  transplant!-  diameter,  called  the  red  blood  cells.  In  addi- 
tion of  periosteum  and  of  bone  in  animals.  The  tion  to  these  there  is  in  the  blood  another  kind 
indirect  results  are  quite  as  valuable,  and  some-  of  cell  called  the  white  blood  cell.  The  red 
times  more  valuable,  than  the  direct  results  of  blood  cells  are  made  up  chiefly  of  a  substance 
such   experiments.  called  hemoglobin,  which  gives  the  color  to  the 

An    illustration    of    the    indirect    results    of  blood.     Some   of   the   investigations,   which   are 

OUier's  experiments  is  shown  in  the  transplanta-  really  only  at  present  at  the  beginning  of  their 

tion  of  the  skin.      One  of  the  oldest  operations  in  usefulness,  are  as  follows.    They  are  good  illus- 

aurgcry  is  the  making  of  a  new  nose.    When  the  trations  of  how  inductive  science  begins  by  as- 

nose  has  been   lost  a  suitably  shaped  flap   was  certaining  facta.     If  they  are  valueless  they  are 

cut  on  the  forehead,  leaving  a  sufficient  uncut  disregarded;   if  of   value  they   are   studied   still 

base  for  a  proper  biood  supply  so  that  the  flap  further.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  blood  may 

would  not  undergo  gangrene.    The  flap  was  then  soon  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the 

turned  by  twisting  it  on  its  base  and  was  sewed  knowledge  by  which  surgery  may  profit  greatly: 

in  place  where  the  nose  had  been.    The  experi-  First,   the   number  of  white  blood   cells.     It 

ments  of  Oilier  and  his  successors  showed,  how-  is  found  that  in  case  inflammation  results  in  an 

ever,    that    periosteum,    and    even    so    dense    a  abscess  the  number  of  white  blood  cells  is  in- 

structure   as   bone,   could    be    entirely   detached  creased    several    times.     Ordinarily    in    a    little 

from  the  body  for  a  long  time  and  yet  not  lose  cube  of  blood  one  millimetre  (the  twenty-fifth 

its  vitality.     Hence  we  now  transplant  bone  as  part  of  an  inch)   on  each  of  its  sides  the  num. 

well  as  skin  to  make  firm  instead  of  3abby  nc-—     ■         '      ■■<-•-'■---  ->---. - 

This  has  led  us  of  late  years  to  apply  the  s 
procedure  to  the  skin,  and  enables  us  now  to  b,ooo  to  10,000. 
do  far  more  extensive  and  more  successful  If  one  has  an  abscess,  the  white  blood  cells 
Iterations  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos-  as  a  rule  will  rise  to  15,000,  20,000,  25,000  or 
sible.  The  first  method  tried  in  man  was  that  more  to  the  cubic  millimetre  — a  condition  that 
of  Reverdin,  of  Geneva.  He  cut  little  bits  of  we  know  scientifically  as  "leucoc^osis."  In  cer- 
skin  only  as  big  as  a  pin's  head  from  the  arm  tain  cases  when  it  is  a  question  whether  an 
or  the  thigh,  not  quite  skin  deep,  and  planted  abscess  exists  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  brain,  in 
them  on  any  raw  surface  which  did  not  heal  the  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
readily.  These  grafts  under  proper  treatment  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  to  make)  if  the 
adhere  and  form  new  centres  from  which  healing  leueocytosis  or  its  absence  will  show  us  abso- 
of  the  wound  takes  place.  Emboldened  by  this,  lutely  that  there  is  or  is  not  an  abscess  present, 
Krause  and  other  surgeons  have  taken  very  large  it  would  be  of  (iie  greatest  help. 
pieces  of  skin,  including  often  the  whole  thick-  Again,  in  typhoid  fever  the  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  transplanted  them.  For  ness  exist  just  above  the  right  groin.  In  ap- 
example,  in  some  cases  of  extensive  cancer  in  pendicitis  the  pain  and  tenderness  exist  in  the 
which  a  very  large  portion  of  skin  must  be  re-  same  region,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  ex- 
moved,  now,  while  the  patient  is  under  the  in-  tremeljr  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these 
fluence  of  the  anesthetic,  we  take  strips  of  skin  two  diseases.  Especially  is  this  true  at  the  be- 
an inch  wide  and  several  inches  long  from  the  ginning  of  such  an  illness,  just  when  it  it  most 
thigh,  or,  in  other  cases,  from  another  person  important  to  make  the  right  diagnosis  and  in- 
who  is  willing  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  skin,  slitute  the  correct  treatment.  If  the  presence 
These  pieces  are  immediately  placed  on  the  raw  of  leueocytosis  will  show  us  distinctly  that  it  is 
place  left  by  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  and  as  appendicitis,  and  the  absence  of  leueocytosis  that 
they  do  not  lose  their  vitality  but  grow  fast  to  it  is  typhoid  fever,  an  immense  gain  in  accuracy 
the  tissues  under  them,  the  wound  is  healed  of  diagnosis,  and,  therefore,  of  trie  proper  treat- 
almost  immediately,  instead  of  taking  a  long  ment,  will  result.  To  open  the  abdomen,  if  it  is 
time  for  the  slow  formation  of  a  scar.  typhoid  fever  (without  perforation),  would  be  a 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  wounds  to  heal  dreadful  mistake;  not  to  open  it,  if  it  is  appen- 
ia  an  extensive  bum,  such  as  is  produced  hy  the  dicitis,  would  be,  as  a  rule,  equally  wrong  treat- 
clothing  catching  fire.  In  these  cases  large  sur-  ment.  If  the  leueocytosis  is  a  sure  guide  we 
feces  of  the  skin  on  the  chest  or  the  abdomen  cannot  !eam  it  too  quickly.  It  seems  very 
slough  off,  resulting  in  great  ulcers.  These  reasonable,  therefore,  that  experiments  should 
sometimes  take  months,  sometimes  years,  to  be  made  in  the  lower  animals  by  producing  ab- 
heal,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  never  heal,  no  mat-  scesses  and  determining  whether  under  many 
ter  what  is  done.    Now,  as  a  result  of  our  ex-  varying  conditions  leueocytosis  is  always  present 
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when  there  is  an  abscess  and  always  absent  when  the  surgeon  not  infrequently.      An  ahdominal 

there  is  no  abscess.  section  is  occasionally  followed  by  very  Breat 

Seccmd,  the  hemoglobin,  which  makes  up  the  and,  it  may  be,  dangerous  and  alaiming  depres- 
btdk  of  the  red  blood  ceils,  is  the  mc^ans  by  which  sion.  One  of  the  moat  difticult  things  to  deter- 
oxygen  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  tissues,  mine  in  some  cases  is  whether  this  condition  ii 
Whenever  an  anesthetic,  such  as  ether  or  chloro-  due  to  the  shock  of  the  operation  or  to  in- 
form, is  ^ven,  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  is  dis-  temal  hemorrhage.  This  hemoirhage  differs 
tincdy  diminished,  and  by  this  means  the  oxy-  from  that  which  may  follow  an  an^utation  or 
genation  of  the  blood  is  hindered.  In  certain  removal  of  a  tumor  from  the  neck,  etc,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  system  the  percentage  of  hemo-  fact  that  it  is  concealed  within  the  abdomen,  and 
globin  is  diminished  to  60,  50  or  even  as  low  as  its  existence  can  only  be  inferred.  If  the  patient 
as  per  cent  of  the  normaJ.  If  an  anesthetic  is  is  snffering  from  shock,  stimulation,  beat,  quiet, 
given  to  a  person  with  an  already  diminished  per-  certain  drugs,  etc.,  will  be  resorted  to  to  enable 
centage  of  hemoglobin  this  percentage  is  still  fur-  him  to  recover.  If  it  is  due  to  internal  hem- 
ther  diminished,  and  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  orrhage,  we  must  instantly  reopen  the  abdomen 
still  further  hindered.  If,  then,  the  percentage  and  tie  the  bleeding  vessel.  To  do  the  latter 
of  hemoglobin  is  very  small  before  an  operation  (deration  when  the  patient  is  only  suffering 
the  danger  of  giving  an  anesthetic  is  very  from  shock  might  prove  fatal;  not  to  do  it,  if 
marked ;  if  the  hemoglobin  is  as  low  as  30  per  hetnorrhage  is  the  cause  of  Uie  depression,  is 
cent  it  is  very  likely  that  the  patient  may  die  certainly  fatal.  No  one  not  a  surgeon  can  a^- 
upon  the  table  irrespective  of  the  operation,  preciate  the  anxiety,  the  careful  weighing  of  evi- 
simply  because  the  anesthetic  reduces  the  hemo-  dence,  the  intense  longing  for  some  positive 
globin  lo  such  a  point  that  the  blood  does  not  means  by  which  a  correct  diagnosis  may  always 
absorb  enough  oxygen  to  carry  on  life.  Some  and  surely  be  made,  which  every  surgeon  feels 
authorities  have  stated  that  we  ought  never  to  in   such   an  emergency. 

give  ether  or   chloroform   to  a  patient  whose  It  is   possible  that   by  examining   into   the 

hemoglobin  is  below  50  per  cent    Others  have  presence  or  absence  of  leucocytosis,  by  deter- 

placed  the  limit  as  low  as  30  per  cent.    Surely  mining  the  percentage  of   the  hemoglobin,   or 

this   subject   which   is   very   recent    and    about  possibly  even  the  coagtdation  time  and  the  freez- 

which  we  know  up  to  this  time  very  little,  ought  ing  temperature   of   the  blood   in   a  number   of 

to  be  investigated  with  the  greatest  care  in  ani-  operations  in  human  beings,  we  might  be  able 

mals  rather  than  to  decide  the  question  by  sacri-  positively  to  determine  the  difference  between 

Iking  life  1^  venturing  to  give  an  anesthetic  to  shock  and   internal  hemorrhage,  but  only  after 

patients  whose  hemoglobin  is  at  so  low  a  point  making  many  blunders,  each  of  which  would  cost 

as  to  be  inconsistent  with  safety.  a  human  life.    In  an  animal  we  can  open   a 

Other  recent  researches  are  those  on  the  tern-  blood-vessel  in  the  abdomen  and  let  it  bleed 

perature  at  which  the  blood  freezes  and  the  lapse  for  a   longer  or  shorter   time,   and   determine 

of   time   after    the   blood   is   drawn   from    the  positively  the  leucocytosis,  the  hemoglobin,  etc., 

body    before    it    coagulates  —  that    is,    clots.    A  the  animal  meantime  suffering  nothing  because  it 

small  portion  of  blood  drawn  by  a  prick  of  the  would  be  under  an  anesthetic.    Which  is  the 

finger  enables   us  to  determine  these  four  con-  right,  which  the  kindest,  which  the  most  humane 

ditions  —  that   is,    (i)    the   presence   or   absence  way  of  finding  out  the  truth?     This  is  an  illua- 

and  the  degree  of  leucocytosis;  (a)  the  percent-  tration  of   the  painlessness  to  animals  of  such 

age  of  hemoglobin ;  (3)  the  freezing  temperature  experiments  and  their  priceless  value  to  human 

of  the  blood,  and  {4)  the  coagulation  time  of  the  beings. 

blood.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  these  last  Experiments  to  Enable  %s  to  Make  a  Re- 
two  as  well  as  the  first  two  will  probably  prove  liabie  and  Spetdy  Diagnosis. —  In  some  cases 
of  the  greatest  value  in  reference  to  surgical  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  or  may  re- 
operations. Hence  we  ought  to  learn  accurately  quire  considerable  time,  experiment  upon  animals 
and  quickly  all  the  facts  in  the  case  by  expen-  aids  us  greatly,  and  so  is  of  immense  value  to 
ments  upon  animals,  and  so  avoid  dangers  to  man.  Thus  in  supposed  anthrax,  or  wool- 
human  life,  of  which  until  lately  we  have  been  sorter's  disease,  a  most  dangerous  malady,  by 
quite   ignorant.  inoculating  a  guinea  pig  with  the  discbarge  the 

These  would  include  experiments  upon  ani-  diagnosis  can  be  cleared  up  quickly  and  proper 

mats  fasting,  or  after  feeding;  after  being  bled;  treatment  instituted.    If  a  case  suspected  to  be 

after  surgical  operations  have  been  done  upon  one  of  bubonic  plague  arises  the  diagnosis  can 

them ;  after  an  anesthetic  is  given  lo  them ;  when  be  established  within  24  or  36  hours  by  a  similar 

the  anesthetic  is  administered  for  a  short  time,  mjection  into  a  rat  or  a  guinea  pig,  the  appre- 

for  a  longer  time,  for  a  very  long  time,  or  for  a  hensions  of  a  community  (to  say  nothing  of  the 

timelong  enough  to  kill  them,  in  order  to  de-  patient  and  his  friends)  relieved  and  the  greatest 

termine  what  the  effect  of  the  anesthetic  is  in  damage  to  its  commerce  averted  by  discovering 

fatal   and  non-fatal  doses.     It   is  of  the  utmost  that  it  is  not  the  dreaded  pestilence,  or,  if  it  is 

importance   that   we   should   know   exactly   and  the   plague,  by  showing  the  necessity  for  most 

speedily   the   result   of   all   these  conditions.     If  stringent  measures  of  prevention.     I  do  not  think 

we  are  debarred  from  learning  them  by  experi-  any  community  wilt  or  ought  to  allow  sympathy 

ment  on  animals,  then  the  human  race  must  pj  with  the  unavoidable  suffering  of  a  few  rats  or 

without  the  knowledge  we  seek,  saving  as  it   is  guinea    pigs    to   weigh    in   the    balance    against 

revealed  to   us  from  time  to  time  by   studying  the  safety  of  many  human  lives  or  the  ruin  of 

slowly  and  inexactly  the  results  in  man.     With  large  business  interests. 

certain  modifications  due  to  the  slight  differences  An  amusing  instance  of  how  sentiment  gives 

between  man  and  animals  the  conclusions  drawn  way    before   affection    and    facts   occurred    not 

from  expenments  on  animals  apply  to  man.  long   since    in    En^and.    The   brother    of   the 

Let   me  give  one  insUnce  which  confronts  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  bitten  by  a  <tog  luppoied 
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to  be  rabid    The  duke  was  a  vice-president  of  with  an  accident  tar  away   from  surgical  aid 

the  Anti-Vivisection  Society,  but  knowing  that  and  we  spur  a  horse  to  the  utmost,  so  that  finally 

whether  the  do^  was  rabid  or  not  (and,  there-  it  drops  dead  in  the  frantic  effort  to  bring  sur- 

fore,  whether  his  brother  was  in  danger  or  not)  gical   assistance,   I   am   sure  no   one   would  ac- 

could  only  be  settled  by  inoculation  experiments  cuse  us  of  cruelty,  although  we  bad  inflicted  tor- 

upon  animals,  he  took  me  dog  to  Mr.  Horsley,  in  ture  upon  the  horse.     So  this  infliction  of  pain 

London,    and  had   the  experiment   done  —  and  on  a  small  percentage  of  animals  experimented 

promptly  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  in  on  is  not  cruelty,  but  is  the  greatest  kindness  ta 

the  society.  Other  animals  and  to  a  much  higher  animal  — 

By    similar    means    anthrax    and    actinomy-  man  himself, 
costs  (or  lumpy  jaw,  which  spreads  to  man  as         I  have  been  able  in  this  paper  only  to  select 

well  as   to   herds)    among  cattle   are  diagnosti-  a  few  illuslralions  of  the  progress  that  surgery 

cated  and  eradicated ;  glanders  in  horses  is_  rec-  has  made  by  experimentation  on  animals.    Prac- 

ognized  and   stamped  out  and  tuberculosis  in  tically,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  nearly  all  of 

cows  is  eradicated,  not  only  preventing  its  spread  these  have  occurred  during  my  own  professional 

to  healthy  cattle,  but  through  the  milk  to  many  life,  and  I  speak,  therefore,  of  what  I  know.    Al- 

human  beings,  especially  young  children,  whose  though  I  myself  am  not  a  vjvisectionist,  yet  I 

diief  diet  must  be  milk.  could  not  do  the  work  I  do  every  day  and  ac- 

By   similar  experiments  on   animals   chicken  complish  results  I  do  were  it  not  for  just  such 

cholera,  hog  cholera,  Texas  fever,  cattle  plague,  work,  of  which  I  take  advantage.    In  view  of 

and  many  other  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  these  facts,  therefore,  how  unwise  it  would  be 

hogs,  poultry,  and  other  animals  have  had  their  to  restrict  and  still  more  to  abolish  such  life-    - 

causes  discovered  and  the  means  of  prevention  giving   and    pain-saving    results    of   vivisection, 

or   of   cure   demonstrated.     The   reports   of   the  especially   when  the   animals   themselves  benefit 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington  enter  from  these  experiments  almost  as  much  as  man. 

into   these   in   detail.     Surely   the   poor   animals  I  have  not  referred  to  any  of  the  older  experi- 

which  have  benefited  so  greatly  from  such  ex-  nients,  such  as  those  remarkable  experiments  of 

periments  should  pray  to  be  saved  from  their  Jones  on  the  methods  of  tying  blood-vessels  in 

friends  if  these  beneficent  researches  are  to  be  the  early  part  of  the   last   century,  nor  of   Sir 

prohibited.  Charles   Bell's  experiments  by  which  he   deter- 

I   often   wonder  what  would  have  been  the  mined  the  functions  of  the  two  different  roots  of 

influence   on   surgery   if   the  young  man   who  the  nerves  just  as  they  emerge  from  the  spinal 

first  took  ether   in  the  Massachusetts  General  cord,  nor  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  dis- 

HoEpital   on    i6   Oct   1846,   had   died.     Morton,  covered  by  Harvey.     All  these  are  fundamental ; 

it  is  true,  had  experimented  on  some  dogs  first,  and  without  the  knowledge  derived  from  them 

but,  as  we  now  view  it,  very  inadequately.    Had  we  should  be  a  century  or  more  behind  where 

this  patient  died,  would  not  the  use  of  ether  have  we   are  now.     I   have   preferred   rather   to   take 

been  deferred   for  years,  possibly  even  till  now,  modem   instances    with   which    I   am   personally 

and  meantime  the  human  race  all  over  the  world  familiar  in  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  which 

have  gone  on  suffering  the  horrible  tortures  of  I  have  been  asked  to  describe.     I  cannot  believe 

the    pre -anesthetic    days    and    all    our    modem  that  any  unprejudiced,   fair-minded   reader  will 

progress  in  surgery  have  been  prevented?  not  agree  with  me  that  such  humane  purposes 

If  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  even  a  con-  should  be  fostered  and  not  hindered;  should  be 

siderable  number  of  animals  enables  us  to  reach  encouraged  and  not  abolished, 
the  benevolent  purposes  a  few  ot  which  I  have  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D., 

described,  is  it  not  plainly  a  moral  duty  to  per-  professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
form  them  so  as  to  obtain  this  knowledge?     Is  Fhiiadelphia. 

Ls«rg^.i&t"  „-o"fwr™o' » hS:   vi^^gj-Ti  s''?';-*-.'' ■"■■  '„"£  L 

SS' "'■d''S"I'^'o?.Sio„°'o'" ■•  .'SiS  S". """y iS»' £S?'il™£™"p 

«ruBglin8  from  pain.     Not  only,  therefore,  does  »""?<"■'  '^^''^  '"  "«  «"''  ^"8"-       P°P-  '»'»"' 

sentiment    lead    the   vivisectionist    to    spare   the  5o,ooo, 

animal   all   the  suffering  that   is   possible,   but  Vizcaino,  veth-ka-e'no,  Sebastian,  Spanish 

scientific  accuracy  points  in  the  same  direction,  navigator:  b.  Huelva,  about   1550;  d.  Acapulco, 

A  very  few  experiments,  principally  those  on  the  Mexico,  about   161S-     After  being  prominent  in 

nervous  system  which  require  us  to  determine  Mexico  he  headed  exploring  expeditions  from 

the  presence  or  absence  of  sensation,  cannot  be  Acapulco   to   Lower   California,   159^7,   and   in 

done  with  an  anesthetic;  hut  these  experiments  1602-3   along  the    California  coast  to  latitude 

are  few  and  far  between.    Some  experiments  also  43°,  discovering  the  bay  which  he  called   Mon- 

(for  instance,  those  on  lockjaw,  to  which  1  have  terey,  and  sent  a  vessel   which  appears  to  have 

already  alluded)  by  producing  the  disease,  neces-  reached   the   month   of  the   Columbia.     He   also 

sarily  make  the  animal  suffer;  but  if  by  the  suf-  sailed  to  Manila  and  Japan,  1611-14,  carrying 

fering  of  a  few  animals,  human  beings  suffering  Franciscan  missionaries  to  Japan,  and   was  the 

from  lockjaw  can  be  cured,  or,  still  better,  if  we  earliest  to  attempt  to  establish  commercial  rela- 

can  learn  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  so  can  tions  between  Spain  and  Japan.    His  reports  of 

prevent  it  from  attacking  human  beings,  is  it  his  voyages  to  California  were  printed  in  Tor- 

t>ot  worth  the  suffering?    The  infliction  of  suf-  quemada's  "Monarquia  Indiana^  (161$).  and  the 

fering  is  not  cruelty.    If  one  dear  to  us  meets  greater  share  of  his  narratives,  indudmg  that  of 
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ii-e-telT  Edward  Henry  ^^^^  undertaking.  Among  his  wntings  are: 
)  Enolish  journalist  and  war  'The  Story  of  the  Wheel*  (1898);  <The  Fan  in 
r■'l^f  H   R    V'lrFtrilv  fn  V  1  ■  h     Romance  and  History'  (1898)  ;  'The  History  01 


his  voyage  to  Manila,  was  included  in  De  Navar-  ican  and  English  newspapers.    He  is  secretary 

rete's  'Coleccion  de  Viajes  y  Descubrimientos'  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  'Jewish  Encyclope- 

(1625-9).  ''■s'  ^"^  manager  of  the  editorial  department  o' 

(•Bertie  Crabs'), 

correspondent,  son  c±  ±i.  ...  .  ^^l^.-j  v^i--./  ■  "■  ^.  ^,  ,  t 
Chiswick,  England,  i  Jan.  1847;  d.  London  13  we  Glove  (lU. 
April  1903.  He  was  educated  at  the  Imperial  War'  (igoi)  ; 
Lyceum,  Saint  Omer,  France.  At  the  outbreak  U903J;  etc 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  became  special  '  VUeteUy,  Hcmy  Richard,  English  news- 
correspondent  tor  the  New  York  Times  and  the  paper  proprietor,  editor,  publisher  and  writer ;  b. 
London  Daily  News,  served  as  orderly  officer  on  London  30  July  i8ao;  d.  Tiltord,  near  Farnham, 
the  staff  of  Garibaldi,  and  was  present  at  Dijon  England,  1  Jan.  18514.  He  came  of  a  family  of 
and  at  Langres;  subsequently  he  etigaged  in  the  printers  and  stationers,  was  educated  at  Clapham 
Kabyle  insurrection  of  1871,  served  in  tile  Russo-  and  at  (Thislehurst,  and  was  later  apprenticed  to 
Turkish  war  of  1877-8  and  in  the  Greek  insur-  a  wood-engraver,  an  art  in  which  he  became 
rection  of  the  latter  year.  He  founded  the  Cy-  proficient,  his  most  notable  work  as  an  engraver 
prus  Times  in  i88r  and  the  Times  of  Egypt  at  being  a  series  of  illustrations  drawn  by  Birket 
Alexandria  in  1882.  At  the  bombardment  of  Foster  (q.v.)  for  Longfellow's  'Evangeline.* 
Alexandria  on  11-12  July  1883  he  was  the  only  Hetooka  prominent  part  in  founding 'The  Illus- 
Englishman  In  the  city,  and  during  the  firing  sent  trated  London  News*  in  1842,  and  was  one  o(  the 
half-hourly  despatches  to  London.  In  1888  he  founders  of  the  'Pictorial  Times*  in  1843,  a  pio- 
commanded  the  New  York  Herald  relief  expedi-  neer  enterprise  in  illustrated  journalism,  pub- 
tion  sent  in  search  of  Stanley  in  Africa,  and  met  lished  the  first  English  edition  of  'Uncle  Tom's 
him  in  East  Africa  in  i88g.  He  was  the  author  Cabin*  in  1853 ;  established  the  'Illustrated 
of  'Reminiscences  of  Bashi  Bazouk';  'From  Times*  in  i8ss;  the  'Welcome  Guest*  in  1858; 
Cyprus  to  Zanzibar' ;  'The  Warrior  Woman.*  and  in  1865-^  was  correspondent  of  the  'lUua- 

Vixctelly,  Emeit  Alfred,  English  journal-  trated  London  News*  at  Paris  and  at  Berlin.  He 
ist  and  editor,  son  of  H,  R.  vizetclly  Cqv.)  :  b.  was  appointed  representative  of  the  British  gov- 
London  ag  Nov.  1853.  He  was  completing  his  emment  on  wines  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in 
education  in  Paris  when  the  Franco- Prussian  1873  and  at  Paris  in  1878,  and  for  his  labors  at 
war  broke  out  and  he  became  correspondent  for  the  former  was  created  by  the  Austrian  emperor 
the  Yorkshire  Poit.  Afler  the  close  of  the  war  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Franz-Joseph  of  Aas- 
he  accompanied  his  father  in  the  capacity  of  art-  tria.  In  1880  he  established  a  publishing  hoase 
ist  through  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  in  London,  and  engaged  in  issuing  translations 
until  1886,  when  he  jomed  the  editorial  staff  of  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  chiefly  Russian 
Vizeteliy  &  Company.  Subsequently  he  engaged  and  Frencli,  and  in  1884  began  to  publish  transla- 
in  journalism,  and  has  translated  into  English  tions  of  the  works  of  Emile  Zola.  The  literal 
the  greater  part  of  Zola's  works.  As  a  novelist  translation  of  the  works  of  the  novels  of  the 
he  has  written  "The  Scorpion*  (1894)  ;  'A  Path-  French  realist,  however,  aroused  a  storm  of  pro- 
of Thorns'  C1901)  ;  and  'The  Lovers'  Progress*  test,  and  in  1888  he  was  indicted  on  the  charge 
(1902).  He  edited  an  edition  of  'The  Hep-  of  publishing  obscure  libels,  and,  on  the  advice 
tameron,  English  Bibliophilists,'  planned  by  his  of  counsel,  pleaded  guilty  ard  agreed  to  with- 
father  (5  vols.,  1894)  ;  his  other  publications  in-  draw  the  edition  of  Zola's  works.  Thereupon  he 
dude:  'The  True  Story  of  Chevalier  d'Eon'  was  lined  £100  ($500)  and  required  to  enter  into 
(1895);  'Bluebeard,  Comorre  the  Cursed,  and  his  own  recognizances  to  be  of  good  behavior  for 
Gilles  de  Rais'  (1902) ;  'Emile  Zola,  a  Biog-  a  period  of  six  months.  In  1889,  in  harmony 
raphy*   (1904).  with  his  understanding  of  the  undertaking  given. 

Vi*ctelly,    Francis    (Frank)    Horace,    son  he  decided  to  issue  an  expurgated  edition  of  the 

of  H.  R.  Vizeteliy   (q.v.},  American  editor  and  """^^^  "f  Zola.     Not  with  Stan  dmg  the  deletion  of 

encyclopedist;    b.    London    2    April    1864.    He  ^'l  the  passages  to  which  objection  had  been 

was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Baudard,  Nogent-sur-  "i^ed.  he  was  indicted  a  se«nd  time   and,  beiiy; 

Manie,   France,   and   at   Arnold   College,   East-  'hen  71  and  broken  in  health,  he,  following  ad- 

bourne,  Sussex.    From  1888  to  i8gi  he  was  en-  ^":e  of  counsel,  again  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 

gaged  in  business  with  his  father  at  London,  and  sentenced   to   three   months    imprisonment  as   a 

in  the  latter  year  came  to  the  United  States.     In  fifst-cUss  misdemeanant     His  wrttmgs  include: 

1891  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the   'Standard  ■^,.,.^"«    °f    "'?,T^?1P*^  >,°",  wines,    entitled 

Dictionary,'    for   which  he   prepared  the   defini-  'Wmes   of   the   World*     (1875);    'Facts   about 

tions  on  wines,  and  from  the  date  of  the  publica-  Sherry'     (1876);     'Facts    about    Cbainpagne* 

Hon  of  that  work  was  the  assisUnt  of  the  editor-  ('^TO)  :      'Facts     about     Port     and     Madeira'' 

in-chief     in     all     subsequent     editions     issued,  (1880)  ;   'TTie  Story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace* 

revising  the  entire  work  for  the  edition  of  1903,  <?  ■y"'*-   ^^>  •    '°=''>^  "."''.='■  ^^.,^^7'   ™" 

when  he  became  associate  editor.    During  1893-4  ?<«>   (2  vols.,  1879)  I   'Pans  m.Per.P    (3  vols., 

he  filled  the  position  of  associate  editor  of  the  ^882)  ;    and   two  volumes  of  literary  rniiini^ 

'Home  and   Country  Magazine,'   was  revising  =,«^'^"/    '^'*"'^"  ^'^^  through  Seventy  Years' 

editor  of  the  'Columbian  Encyclopedia*  in  1896,  (I*>93)  I  etc. 

of  the  'Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates*  in  1899,  Virier,  vi-zer',  a  title  given  to  high  politi- 

and  also  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Hoy's  'Cycio-  cat  officers  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  other  Mo- 

pedia  of  Practical  Quotations,'    He  investigated  hammedan  states.    In  Turkey  the  title  is  given 

m  1901  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Boer  de-  to  the  heads  of  the  various  ministerial  depart- 

tention  camp  at  Bermuda,  the  only  civilian  ae-  ments  into  which  the  divan  or  ministerial  council 

corded  that  privilege  by  the  British  authorities,  is  divided.    The  president  of  the  divan  or  prime 

md  published  his  report  in  the  leading  Amer-  minister  is  known  as  grand  viiier.     ^-.  ■ 

Liooglc 


VLADIKAVKAZ  —  VOGEL 


Vladikavkas,  v1a-de-kiv'kaz',  Russia,  a 
fortified  town  in  Caucasia,  capital  of  Terek  dis' 
trict,  situated  on  an  elevated  plane  at  the  north- 
em  base  of  the  Caucasus,  about  go  miles  north  of 
Tiflis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  military 
road  through  the  Dariel  gorge.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Rostov  and  with  Petrovsk  on  the 
Caspian,  and  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  commer- 
cial centre. 

Vladimir  I.,  vla'di-mlr  or  vlii-de'mir. 
Saint,  "the  Great,"  Russian  emperor,  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Sviatoplav :  d.  Beresyx,  Russia, 
1015.  He  received  from  his  father  in  972  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  notwithstanding  his 
illegitimacy,  snd  the  remainder  of  the  empire 
was  divided  between  the  lawful  heirs,  Jar<^>alk 
and  Oleg.  Jaropalk  killed  Oleg  in  a  quarrel  in 
977,  and  Vladimir  escaped  a  similar  fate  only  by 
flight.  In  g8o  Vladimir  returned  with  an  army, 
overthrew  and  caused  the  assassination  of  Jaro- 
palk, and  became  sole  ruler  of  the  empire.  He 
then  extended  his  boundaries  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Baltic,  and  founded  his  capital  at  Kiev. 
While  besieging  the  Christian  city  of  Cherson  in 
the  Crimea  he  decided  to  demand  the  hand  of 
Anna  Romanovna,  sister  of  Constantine  IX.,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  in  return  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  The  demand  was  granted,  and  by 
this  princess  Vladimir  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tiani^.  The  Greek  Church  was  established  in 
Russia,  and  Vladimir's  subjects  willingly  em- 
braced the  new  faith.  The  character  of  the  em- 
peror seems  completeiy  to  have  changed  after 
his  conversion.  He  built  churches  and  monas- 
teries, abolished  capital  punishment,  and  in  his 
IJrivate  life  substituted  chastity  for  the  former 
licentiousness.  He  divided  his  empire  among 
his  12  sons,  and  after  his  death  was  canonized  in 
the  Greek  Church,  while  in  1782  the  "Vladimir 
Order'  was  founded  by  Catharine  H.  Consult 
Karamzin,  'History  of  Russia*  (1816). 

VUdimir  II.  Monoroachus,  Russian  em- 
peror, great-grandson  of  Vladimir  I.:  b.  1052; 
d.  Kiev,  Russia  19  May  1126,  Contrary  to  the 
Slavonic  law,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  m 
1 113.  He  possessed  both  valor  and  ability,  and 
under  his  wise  rule  Russia  enjoyed  a  period  of 

Beat  prosperity.  He  married  Gida,  daughter  of 
arold  of  England,  and  the  famous  Valdemar 
of  Denmark  was  his  grandson.  He  wrote  a 
"Testament,"  which  is  valuable  as  a  picture  of 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  day.  Consult 
Rambcau,   'History  of  Russia'   (1886). 

Vladimir,  Russia,  (i)  a  town,  capital  of 
the  government  of  same  name,  on  a  lofty  and 
wooded  bank  above  the  Klyazma,  105  miles 
northeast  of  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Russia;  and  has  a  12th  century  cathe- 
dral, a  theological  seminary,  considerable  manu- 
factures, and  a  trade  in  fruit,  particularly  cher- 
ries. From  1157  to  1328  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Russian  grand  princes.  It  was  twice  sacked 
in  1238  and  1410  by  the  Tartars.  Pop.,  28.315- 
(2)  The  government  has  an  area  of  18364 
square  miles,  It  has  an  undulating  surface  with 
3  general  slope  toward  the  east,  and  is  not  very 
fertile.  The  drainage  is  all  carried  to  the  Volga 
by  the  Oka  and  its  tributary,  the  Klyazma.  The 
province  is  rich  in  arehiological  remains  of  the 
Paleolithic  and  subsequent  ages.  There  are  im- 
portant manufactures  of  linens  and  woolens  and 
several  blast- furnaces. 


Vladivostok,  vla-de-vds-tok',  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
on  the  harbor  of  the  Golden  Horn  in  the  Gulf  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Japan  Sea.  It  was  founded  in 
1861,  and  is  an  important  naval  station  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway,  the  first  sod  of  which  was  cut  at 
Vladivostok,  24  May  1891,  the  line  being  opened 
in  December  ipoi.  The  harbor  is  surrounded 
by  hills  which  are  well  fortified.  It  has  large 
dry  docks,  waterworks,  electric  street  railways, 
and  street  lighting  plants,  two  large  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  60  new  mechanical  shops.  Vladivos- 
tok is  an  open  port,  and  has  lines  of  steamers 
running  to  Japanese  and  Korean  ports  and  a 
line  opened  in  1900  to  Seattle,  Wash.  Ice-break- 
ing steamers  keep  the  harbor  open  in  the  winter 
months.  A  Japanese  squadron  bombarded  Vlad- 
ivostok early  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of 
icx)4,  but  without  inflicting  any  serious  damage. 
Pop.  aboul  38,000,  including  nearly  25,000  sol- 
diers, and  numerous  Qilnese,  Japanese  and  Ko- 
reans.   See  Ts.'^Ns- Siberian  Railway. 

Vodlia,  a  Russian  intoxicating  liquor,  dis- 
tilled from  rye,  and  much  used  by  the  peasants 
of  Northern  Europe. 

Vogdes,  Israel,  American  soldier:  h.  Wil- 
liston,  Pa.,  4  Aug.  1816;  d.  New  York  7  Dec. 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
served  in  Florida  against  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  1849-56-  He  was  captured  by  the  Confeder- 
ates 9  Oct.  1861,  while  repelling  their  attack  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Fla. ;  released  in  August 
1862;  and  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
commanded  Folly  Island,  S.  C,  in  April-July, 
1863.  He  was  promoted  colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  i 
Aug.  1864;  commanded  the  defenses  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk  in  1864-5 1  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general,  U,  S.  A,,  in  April  of  the  year 
last  named;  and  was  retired  at  his  own  request 
in  January  188 1. 

VoKcl,  fo'gSI,  Eduard,  German  explorer: 
b.  Crefeld,  Prussia,  7  March  1829;  d.  Wara, 
Wadai,  8  Feb.  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Leip- 
sic  and  at  Berlin,  making  a  special  study  of  as- 
tronomy and  natural  science.  In  1851-3  he 
assisted  Hind  at  Bishop's  Observatory  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  latter  year  was  selected  by  the 
English  government  to  conduct  an  expedition  to 
join  that  of  Qapperton,  Barth,  and  Overweg  in 
Central  Africa.  He  sailed  from  England  20 
Feb.  1853,  and  on  13  Jan.  1854  reached  Kuka,  the 
capital  of  Bornu.  From  this  point  he  made  sev- 
eral expeditions  into  the  surrounding  country, 
and  on  1  Dec.  1854  met  Barth  near  Zinder.  He 
penetrated  south  to  Yacobi  and  the  Benue,  and 
on  I  Dec.  1855  returned  to  Kuku.  From  this 
time  his  notes  of  his  explorations  cease,  but  sub- 
sequent information  discloses  that  he  set  out  to 
the  east  on  I  Jan.  1856,  reached  Wara  in  Wadai, 
and  was  there  assassinated.  For  his  notes  con- 
sult 'Erinnenmgen  an  einen  Verse  hoU  en  en,'  by 
his  sister,  Eiise  Potko  (1863)  ;  also  Pahde,  <Der 
Afrikaforseher  Eduard  VogcP    (1889). 

Vogel,  Hermann  Wilhelm,  German  photo- 
chemist  and  spectrum-analyst:  b.  Dobrilugk, 
Lower  Lusatia,  Prussia,  26  March  1834;  d.  Ber- 
lin 17  Dec.  1898.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  In- 
dustrial Institute  of  Berlin,  in  1860-5,  was  an 
assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  from  1884  was  direc- 
tor   of    the   photo- technical    laboratory    of   the 
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Technical  Institute  there.    He  twice  visited  the  Geneva,   which   position  he  occupied   until  his 

United   States   (1870,   1883)-     His   studies   weie  death.     He  led  an  expedition  to  the  North  Cape 

directed  in  particular  to  the  processes  of  photo-  in  1861  and  in  1878  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

chemistry,    the    absorption -spectrum,    and    the  Swiss  National  Assembly.    He  was  an  advocate 

spectra  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.   His  of    Darwinism    and    a    materialist    in    opiniotL 

silver-tester,    photometer    for    pigment-printing  His     works    include:     'Physiologische     Briefe^ 

and   heliotype-printing,    and    universal    spectro-  (1845-6) ;     'Ocean    und    Mittelmeer'     ('848) ; 

scope  were  introduced  into  general  use.    Among  'Die   Saugethiere   in   Wort   und   Bild'    (1883)  ; 

hia    writings    was    a     *Handbuch    der    Photo-  etc 
graphie'  (4  ed,  1890-4).  Vogii6,   v6-gu-a.    Charles  Jean   Melchior, 

Vogel,  Stk  JuliuH,  Australasian  states-  Marquis  de,  French  archaeologist:  b.  Paris  18 
man:  b.  London  24  Feb.  1835;  d.  near  there  i3  Oct.  iSag.  He  was  a  student  of  Oriental  re- 
March  iSqq.  He  was  educated  at  the  London  ligion,  languages,  and  art,  traveled  in  Syria  and 
University  College  School  and  at  the  Royal  Palestine  in  1853-4  and  1861-2,  was  ambassador 
School  of  Mines,  and  in  1851,  attracted  by  the  at  Constantinople  in  18^1-5,  and  from  then  until 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia,  went  to  Me!-  1879  occupied  that  office  at  Vienna.  He  became 
bourne.  He  engaged  in  journalism,  and  in  1861  commander  of  the  Grand  Legion  of  Honor  in 
established  in  Otago,  New  Zealand,  the  Daily  iS^g,  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
Timet,  the  first  and  still  the  leading  morning  ipoi  and  is  president  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
newspaper  in  that  colony.  In  1863  he  entered  ciety  of  France.  His  publications  include:  'Les 
the  New  Zealand  House  oi  Representatives  and  Egiiaes  de  la  Terre-Sainte>  (1859):  <L'archi- 
in  1869  he  was  appointed  colonial  treasurer,  and  lecture  civile  et  religieusc  dans  la  Syrie  Cen- 
subsequently  was  postmaster- general,  commis-  trale'  (1865-77)  ;  ^Inscriptions  semitiques* 
sioner  of  customs,  and  prime  minister.  He  re-  (1869-77)  ;  'Memoires  de  Villars'  (i88gj  ;  'Le 
signed  the  latter  office  in  1876  and  was  agent-  Due  de  Burgoyne  et  le  Due  de  Beauvilliers' 
general  for  New  Zealand  in  London  in  1876-81.  (1900) ;  etc. 

In  1884  he  re-entered  New  Zealand  politics,  was  Vogli*,  Euginc  Marie  Uelcfaior,  Vicomte 
elected  to  Parhament  and  again  appomted  treas-  de,  French  critic  and  historian,  cousin  of  C.  ;. 
urer,  but  m  1888  resigned  and  returned  to  Eng-  m.  Vogiie:  b.  Nice,  France,  25  Feb.  1848.  He 
^,'"'-  J^^  ^**  afterward  engaged  under  the  ^35  educated  at  Paris,  served  in  the  Franco- 
New  Zeaknd  government  in  London  until  his  Prussian  war,  entered  the  governmeni  service 
death  He  greatly  furthered  immigration  to  j^  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  in  1871, 
New  Zealand,  was  instrumental  in  building  rail-  ^g  attache  at  Constantinople  in  1873,  secre- 
■  w^ys,  was  active  in  bringing  about  the  Austra-  t^ry  of  the  legation  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1876, 
lan  federation  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  ^nd  in  1882  resigned  to  enter  upon  a  literary 
aw  for  inscribing  eolonai  stocks.  He  was  career.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1888 
knighted  in  187S-  His  writings  include :  <Great  a„d  in  1893-8  was  depute  de  I'Ardeche.  His 
Britain  and  Her  Colonies'  (1^5)  ;  'Official  publications  include:  'Syrie,  Palestine,  Mont 
Handbook  of  New  Zealand'  (1875);  'A.  D.  Athos'  (1876);  'Les  portraits  du  siecle* 
aooo.'  a  novel;  eta  (1883);    'Le    Roman    russe'     (1886);    'Coturs 

Vogelweide,  fo'gel-vi-d^,  Walther  TOn  der.  russes'    (1894);   'Jean  d'Agrene'    (189S);    'Le 

See  Walthi*  vom  deb  Vocelwkidk.  rappel  des  ombres'    (1900) ;  etc 

Vogler,    ffi'glfr,    Georg    Joseph,    German  Voice    and    Voice    Culture.    The    art    of 

musician   and   composer,   known   as   the    "AbbS  singing  was  developed  to  meet  the  demands  of 

Vogler'';  b.  Wurzburg  15  June  1749;  d.  Darm-  modern   music.     That  which   we   understand  as 

stadt   6    May    1814.      He    studied    at    Bamberg,  the    science    of    voice    culture,    or    the    means 

Mannheim,   Bologna,  and  Padua ;  was  ordained  of  cultivating  (he  singing  voice  that  it  may  be 

priest  at  Rome  in  1773 ;  and  made  Knight  of  (he  used   as  a  musical  instrument,  came  into  being 

Golden    Spur,    and   prothonotary   apostolic    and  after  music  had  shaped  itself  to  express  strong 

chamberlain  to  the  pope.     Returning  to  Mann-  emotional    sentiment     In    the   closing   years    of 

heim  in  1775  he  established  there  his  first  school  the  16th  century  the  attempt  to  restore  Grecian 

of  music     From  r?86  to  1799  he  was  nominally  art  in  its  several  branches  led  to  the  invention 

resident  at  Stockholm,  where  he  conducted  an-  of  new  forms  of  musical  expression.     Previous 

other  Tonschule;   but   he   was   constantly   tour-  to  that  time,  little,  if  any,  music  was  written  for 

ing  Europe  as   a  performer  on   the  organ.     In  the  solo  voice.     There  was   no   demand,   there- 

IW7   he  settled  at   Darmstadt  as  kapellmeister,  fore,  for  especial  training  for  singing.     The  new 

and  there  conducted  his  most  successful  school,  forms   given   to   music  were   (i)    the  opera,   in 

at  times  giving  concerts  in  German  cities.  _  Vog-  which    dramatic   action   was    united   to   musical 

ler  made  a  great  stir  in  his  time  as  theorist  and  setting  of  (he  story.     The  story  was  given  out 

organist,  not  being  excelled  on  the  instrument  by  single  voices,  by  two  in  dialogue,  by  three. 

He    attempted    revolutions     in    organ -building,  four  or  more  in  unison  or  harmonj-.     The  plot 

He  is  known  as  the  subject  of  Browning's  "Alrt  of  the  opera  was,  from  the  beginning,  in  com- 

Vogler.*  edy    or    tragedy    and    secular    in    nature ;     (a) 

Vogt,  fSkt,   Karl,   German   naturalist:  b.  oratorio,  which  certainly  at  first  was  much  like 

Giessen,    Germany,    5    July    1817;    d.    Geneva,  the  opera,  except  that  the  story  was  from  sacred 

Switzerland,   s    May    1895.     He    was   graduated  writ     A   form  of  composition  invented  at  this 

from  the  University  of   Bern  in   1833  and  was  time   was    recitative   which   was,   and   ever   has 

associated    with    Agassiz   in   the   preparation   of  been,   for   the   single  voice.    Advances   in   these 

•L'Histoire  naturelle  des   poissons   d'eau   douce  forms   of   composition   have   exacted   more   and 

de   I'Europe    cenlrale'    in    1839.      He    was    ap-  more   of   singers.      Invention   of   modem   music 

pointed  professor  at  Giesien  in  1847,  where  his  created    the   need   of    special    training    of   the 

political  opinions  soon  earned  his  dismissal,  but  singing  voice  and  advance  into  larger  forms  of 

in  1852  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  geology  at  musical   expression   has    kept  the   demand   for  .^[p 
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greater  skill  on  the  part  of  vocalists  ever  in-  way,  he  more  than  any  other,  handed  down  the 

creasing.     As  modem  music  came  into  reccwni-  Porpora  method.     Nearly  all  the  composers  of 

tion  in  Italy  (in  Florence,  about  the  year  iboo)  the  day  came  into  contact  with  that  method  and 

the  first  definite  system  of  voice  culture  began  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  music,  vocal 

there.     It   was    devised    by   the   composers   tnat  method    influenced    composition.       Mozart    had 

their  operas  and  oratorios  might  be  sung  as  they  sipging  lessons  with  pupils  of  Porpora.    Haydn 

wished  them  sung.     There  was  no  definite  plan  was   accompatiist   to    Porpora    for   three   years. 

accepted  for  general  use  during  the  first  century  Rossini  was  bom  into  the  Bologna  life.     Bellini, 

of  modern  music  Donizetti  and  Mercadante  were  all  educated  at 

Every  composer  sought  some  means  by  which  Naples  where  the  traditions   were   most   rigor- 

to   have  his   compositions  well   sung,  and  each  ously  preserved 

followed  his  own  course.  In  i586  was  born  one  Into  our  own  day  the  influence  of  the  Old 
destined  to  establish  a  semblance  of  order.  Nic-  Italian  method  has  been  projected  through  two 
colo  Porpora,  bom  at  Naples,  became  a  com~  distinct  lines :  that  of  Francesco  Lamperti  and 
poser.  His  operas  were  very  florid  and  none  of  Manuel  Garcia.  Each  has,  perhaps,  departed 
were  found  among  singers  able  to  cope  with  from  the  old  rules,  necessitated  by  the  changed 
them.  His  earnestness  for  his  own  interests  conditions  of  music.  Before  considering  the 
made  him,  an  educated  man  for  his  age,  devise  work  and  vocal  methods  of  these  two  men  it  is 
a  better  system  of  vocal  training  than  had  ever  well  to  see  if  in  the  remark  of  Mancini,  himself 
been  used.  And  for  the  first  time  was  estab-  a  great  singing  teacher  and  a  fellow  pupil  of 
lished  a  vocal  method.  It  was  the  beginning  of  Farinelli,  we  may  ^ain  a  little  more  definite 
the  Old  Italian  method,  some  form  of  which  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Porpora.  Man- 
was  continued  to  our  own  time.  Unfortunately,  cini  says  regarding  Farinelli,  "The  art  of  taking 
Porpora  left  no  record  of  his  manner  of  teach-  and  keeping  the  breath,  so  softly  and  easily  that 
ing.  We  must  judge  what  he  did  from  the  no  one  could  perceive  it,  began  and  died  with 
demand  his  music  made.  His  writing  for  solo  him.  The  qualities  in  which  he  excelled  were 
voices  called  for  great  flexibility  and  range  of  the  evenness  of  his  voice,  the  art  of  swelling 
voice  and  his  phrases  were  of  great  length.  We  its  sound,  the  Portamento,  the  union  of  the  reg- 
must  suppose  from  this  that  his  pupils  were  istera,  a  surprising  agility,  a  graceful  and 
taught  to  sustain  the  breath  a  long  time,  to  sing  pathetic  style  and  a  shake  so  admirable  as  it  is 
smoothly  and  rapidly  and  to  tonch  with  delicacy  rare."  So  far  as  known  there  is  no  more  com- 
and  lightness  the  notes  in  the  extremes  of  the  p'ete  description  of  vocal  method  of  that  day. 
voice.  Prnbably  his  personality  was  command-  Lamperti,  jiidgi.ig  from  his  pupils  who  are 
ing  and  that  he  curbed  with  masterful  hand  all  very  '  well  known,  kept  most  closely  to  that 
attempts  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  to  depart  method.  He  was  born  in  1813  and  when  seven 
into  anything  outside  these  few  requirements,  years  of  age  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Milan 
Farinelli,  one  of  his  greatest  pupils,  departed  for  the  study  of  piano  and  composition.  He 
from  the  simplicity  of  Porpora's  rules,  but  not  was  ambitious  to  manage  opera  companies  when 
until  after  Porpora  passed  away.  It  is  known  he  became  a  man  and  shaped  his  training  for 
that  Porpora  kept  his  pupils  many  years  at  the  theatre.  He  associated  himself,  eventually, 
work  on  the  simplest  exercises.  It  is  related  with  the  manager  of  the  small  theatre  at  Lodi. 
that  Caffareili,  oire  of  his  most  noted  pupils,  Tliat  seems  to  have  been  his  only  venture  in 
studied  a  single  page  of  exercises  for  seven  years  theatrical  management,  but  it  served  to  shape  his 
and  when  he  finally  became  restless,  the  master  life  in  an  unexpected  manner,  Financial  re- 
said  ;  'You  may  go  now ;  you  are  the  greatest  sources  being  small  he  was  forced  to  train  the 
singer  in  Europe."  Perhaps  one  reason  why  so  local  singers  for  the  solo  parts.  He  was  so 
little  is  known  of  Porpora's  vocal  method  is  successful  that  many  of  those  peasants  attracted 
because  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  one  attention  and  were  engaged  for  the  theatres  of 
place  to  found  a  school  which  could  preserve  London,-  Paris,  Saint  Petersburg  and  other  Eu- 
records.  He  wished  for  fame  as  a  composer  and  ropean  cities.  It  makes  the  most  striking  ex- 
went  from  city  to  city  to  make  his  works  known,  ample  in  history  of  the  power  of  one  man  to 
His  pupils  followed.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  create  a  school  of  singing.  Their  successes  led 
spread  the  good  vocal  teaching.  In  every  large  many  great  artists  to  visit  Lamperti  at  Lodi,  and 
ctty  of  Italy  and  in  many  Austrian  and  German  his  popularity  caused  the  government  to  make 
places  the  effect  of  his  good  teaching  was  felL  him  professor  of  singing  at  the  Milan  Conserva- 
Porpora  lived  tilt  i?67  and  will  ever  have  the  tory  in  1850.  For  the  next  as  years  many  of 
honor  of  establishing  vocal  method.  It  was  not,  the  greatest  singers  studied  with  Lamperti  and 
so  far  as  we  know,  scientific,  yet  it  was  definite  this  made  Milan  the  centre  of  the  operatic 
and  could  be  understood.  His  pupils  who  con-  world.  In  187s,  Lamperti  was  retired  on  a  pen- 
tinued  at  Naples  maintained  his  traditions  con-  sion,  but  continued  as  a  private  teacher  until 
scientiously  for  a  century.  Others  who  were  his  death  in  1893.  Even  lamperti  did  not  write 
attracted  to  London,  Paris  and  Vienna  kept  up  a  vocal  method.     Mr.  Griffith,  one  of  his  earnest 


after  .  _  _    ^ .    _.   _  . 

(having  been   the   power  behind  the   throne   of  has  given  us  a  little  idea  of  the  method.    One 

Philip  V.  of  Spain),  retired  to  Bologna   where  remark  by   Mr.   Griffith   is,    "Basing   his   teach- 

he  passed  the  last  23  years  of  his  life.     Bologna  ing  upon  the  study  of  respiration,  the  taking  and 

had  the  honor   of  establishing  the  first  great  retention  of  the  breath  by  means  of  the  abdom- 

music   school    (which   began   in   1482)   and   was  inal  muscles  alone,  and  the  just  emission  of  the 

the   musical    centre   of   the    day.     Farinelli    did  voice,  he  thoroughly  grounds  his  pupils  in  the 

not  become  a  singing  teacher  bf  making  it  his  production  of  pure  tone.*    That  is  not  unlike 

profession,  but  he  trained  many  of  the  singers  the  remark  of  Mancini  aboitt  Farinelli's  method, 

vho  were  connected  with  the  theatre.    In  this  If  the  Old  Italian  method  has  come  into  our 
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(lar  in  any  degree  of  purity  it  has  come  through  coveries  in  science  compel  further  adjustinent 
die  adherence  o£  Lamperli  to  those  principles  of  of  deductions  based  on  scientific  vocal  research, 
breath  control  In  184S,  Mathilde  Graumann,  now  Madame 
Manuel  Garcia,  5r.,  was  bom  eight  years  Marchesi,  became  the  pupil  of  Garcia,  the  in- 
after  Porpora  died.  In  1812,  when  37  years  of  ventor  of  the  laryngoscope.  For  a  time  she 
age,  he  studied  at  Naples  under  Anzani,  who  acted  as  assistajit  to  Garcia  and,  as  it  was  just 
was  ^rticularly  zealous  in  preserving  tradicions.  the  time  of  Garcia's  deep  study  which  led  to  the 
Garcia,  too,  was  to  be  an  impresario  and  his  establishment  of  a  new  vocal  method,  it  is  rea- 
thought  was  given  to  the  traming  of  singers  sonable  to  suppose  that  she  was  influenced  by 
for  his  own  companies.  But,  with  these  duties,  that  in  forming  her  own.  Her  husband,  Salva- 
he  saw  the  advantage  of  having  a  school  at  tor  Marchesi,  was  also  a  pupil  of  Garcia.  The 
London.  This  was  established  in  1823.  His  "Marchesi"  method  is  more  often  mentioned 
own  children  were  trained  by  him  and  three  of  than  is  any  other  to-day  and  it  has  the  Garcia 
them  became  celebrated,  Maria,  known  as  Mme.  principles  for  its  foundation.  Many  of  the  great 
Malibran,  was  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  any  opera  singers  have  been  guided  in  their  educa- 
age  but  lived  to  be  but  28  years  of  age.  Mme.  tion  by  Madame  Marchesi.  It  is,  however,  a 
Viardot- Garcia,  still  living  at  Paris^  was  born  matter  of  comment  that  these  artists  differ  rad- 
in  1821.  She  served  as  accompanist  for  her  ically  in  vocal  method,  and  probably  the  teacher 
father  and  learned  his  method  more  from  ah-  has  considered  the  individuality  of  her  students 
sorption  than  from  actual  lessons.  She  grew  up  more  than  she  has  adherence  to  vocal  method. 
in  the  highest  musical  life  of  the  day.  ManuS  Nor  would  this  necessitate  departure  from 
Garcia,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  1805,  still  living  at  Garcia's  principles,  for  such  is  the  subtlety  of  the 
London,  became  one  of  the  most  important  men  mind  in  dealing  with  vocal  machinery,  there 
in  connection  with  vocal  method.  He  sang  is  always  need  of  adaptation  of  method  to  traits 
for  a  few  years  in  his  father's  companies,  but  of  mind  which  are  individual.  And  that  ability 
elected  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession.  He  so  to  adapt  may  conatitute  (he  'Marches!* 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  become  a  vocal  method.  It  may  be  even  the  establishment  of 
teacher  who  did  not  have  special  interest  in  pro-  a  new  mediod. 

ducing  his  own  operas  or  in  preparing  singers  Italy,  ever  the  home  of  opera,  has  adopted 
for  his  own  companies.  It  is  probable  that  he  vocal  method  which  more  dramatic  music  de- 
has  the  honor  of  establishing  the  vocation  of'  inands.  Language  is  a  factor  in  creating  or 
voice  teaching  on  professional  lines.  Whether  changing  vocal  method.  The  flowitig  tone  of 
that  be  so  or  not  he  made  scientific  investigation  the  Italian,  with  every  word  ending  io  a  vowel 
of  the  voice  on  which  he  catablisbed  a  distinct  or  liquid  consonant  and  with  guttural  and  harsh 
vocal  method.  He  invented  the  laryngoscope,  consonantal  combinations  almost  eliminated, 
a  device  for  examining  the  throat,  including  the  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  the  tone  placement 
vocal  chords  and  larynx.  This  has  become  uni-  of  the  Garcia  school.  Nor  is  the  method  of 
versall^  adopted  l^  physicians.  Garcia  was  able,  Lamperti  siulliciently  vigorous  to  meet  dramatic 
with  his  examinations,  to  announce  definite  facts  demand.  A  compromise  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  action  of  the  throat  in  singing.  Action  effected.  Breathing  is  the  basis  of  it,  and  it  is 
had  been  observed  previously  through  sensation  the  breathing  of  the  upper  chest,  with  the  ab- 
and  because  it  had  manifested  itself  through  the  dominal  muscles  held  inward  with  great  firm' 
outer  flesh.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ness.  This  enables  its  votaries  to  utiliie  to  t 
although  earlier  teachers  were  obliged  to  walk  certain  extent  the  scientific  tone  placement  of 
by  faith  rather  than  fay  sight  they  had  not  gone  Garcia,  tlie  combination  leads  to  tone  produc- 
far  from  correct  ways.  Nor  did  Garcia's  discov-  tion .  with  a  degree  of  harshness  which  was 
eries  add  much  knowledge.  If  permitted  hini  and  foreign  to  the  older  Italian  method.  Few  pro- 
his  followers  to  move  with  greater  certainty.  It  fesaional  singers  have  become  prominent  under 
led  to  the  formation  of  vocal  method  on  the  idea  its  leaditq;. 

of  tone-placement.  The  registers  of  the  voice  as-  Opera  demanding  extremely  dramatic  voice 
sutned  more  definite  position  as  factors  ,  in  has  found  favor  in  Germany,  and  vocal  method 
method.  Whether  Garcia  became  so  interested  has  been  devised  on  lines  which  are  not  part 
in  the  scientific  action  of  tone  production  and  its  of'  either  of  ^e  older  schools.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
redection  in  chambers  of  resonance,  as  to  ob-  sible  to  m:^e  explanation, of  the  German  method 
scure  his  views  of  respiration,  or  whether  he  on  scientific  grounds.  The  voice  is  used  ex- 
became  convinced  that  respiration  was  not  im-  plosively  and  with  less,  attempt  to  sustain  the 
portant,  does  not  appear.  But  he  ignored  very  smooth  flow  of  tone  which  has  ever  been  deemed 
Aoroughly  that  whidi  was  fundamental  in  Lam-  essential  to  ^^wd  singing.  Yet  the  public  has 
perti's  work.  He  established  a  method  with  learned  to  enjoy  German  singing,  which  is  most 
new  basic  principles,  and  that  method  sprang  conviocki^  ^oof  that  there  is  reason  for  it 
into  popularity.  At  that  time  in  the  history  of  Wagner,  it  is  said,  did  not  hope  that  his  operas 
vocal  method  there  were  two  distinct  systems:  would  ever  be  sung  well  nor  could  they  be  given 
one  based  on  empiricism ;  the  other  on  science,  in  any  school  of  voice  training  which  existed 
The  first  took  into  account  the  sound  of  the  when  they  were  written.  In  the  German 
tone  and  judged  what  would  make  it  ^ood;  the  method  of  training  the  voice  is  found  a  way  by 
other  explained  the  scientific  action  which  would  which  the  operas  can  be  sung.  And  this  class 
produce  good  tone.  As  each  method  has  pro-  of  music  is  the  only  one  to  which  that  method 
duced  many  noted  artists  there  need  be  no  com-  can  be-applied.  Explosive  tone  is  quite  out  of 
ment  on  the  merits  of  either.  The  advocates  of  place  in  the  music  of  song  writers  even  among 
both  schools  have  held  quite  closely  Co  the  tenets  Germans. 

of  the  two  great  leader^  although  modifications.  Language  has  influenced  the  formation  of  a 

as  well  as  additions,  have  been  made.    Modem  method   in   vogue  among  the  French  singers, 

music  continues  iU  greater  demands  and  dia-  The  nasal  consonants  01  the  French  language 
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call  for  decided  nasal  resonance,  and  the  vocal  present  in  everything,  as  is  electricity;  that  bj 

teachers  of  Paris  seek  to  obtain  such  resonance  stimulating  vibration  in  the  vocal  machinery  at 

as  the  predominating  factor  in  tone  production,  the  proper  rale  to  make  audible  the  tone  which 

In  the  department  of  breathing  they  exact  high  is  present,  our  musical  tone  is  produced.     Voice 

chest  breath   control.     With  this   aa   foundation  culture,   in   this   system,   consists   of   stimulating 

and  with  exaggerated  nasal   resonance  there  is  the  sounding  machinery  at  just  the  right  degree 

shrillness  of  tone  emission.    The  difference  be-  of  vibration,   soliciting   above   all,   such  counter 

tween  French  method  and  modem  Italian  lies  balance  of  effort  that  the  act  of  singing  is  unfelt 

in  the  point  of  resonance  of  tone.     The  Italian  and    the    appearance    of    effort    hidden.    This 

places  the  tone  in  the  forward  part  of  the  month,  method   further   contemplates  that   transmission 

and  the  French    in  the  nasal  chambers,  while  of   tone    is    made   ampliation   of  the   vibration 

both   use  high  chest  breath  control  as  founda-  of  the  vocal  machinery, 

tion.  Examination  of  all  methods  of  training  the 

The  other  nations  have  no  distinctive  vocal  voice  in  vogue  emphasizes  the  belief  that  none 
methods,  England  and  America  have  been  con-  can  have  universal  endorsement.  This  comes 
tent  to  follow  the  lead  of  other  peoples.  Many  about  because  there  are  so  many  views  of  music 
individual  teachers  have,  through  their  strong  and  of  the  requirements  for  singing  modem 
personality,  made  reputations  as  teachers,  and  music.  All  unite  in  saying  that  singing  should 
the  public  has  accredited  them  with  vocal  be  without  effort;  but  such  is  the  difference  in 
methods  quite  their  own.  Thus,  William  perception  of  sensation  that  what  seems  effort- 
Shakespeare  made  international  reputation  as  less  lo  one  appears  charged  with  effort  to  an- 
having  a  vocal  method.  In  some  particulars  it  other.  The  latter  fact  points  out  the  need  of 
is  individual,  but  it  is  based  on  that  of  Francesco  some  scientific  measure  by  which  test  may  be 
Lamperti  which  was  as  nearly  as  can  be  the  Old  made  of  this  important  element  in  singing.  A 
Italian  method.  barometer    or    thermometer    would    establish    a 

One  system  which  had  no  special  home  but  vocal  metliod.  The  one  to  invent  such  an  in- 
which  has  scientific  basis  and  has  many  advo-  strument  has  not  been  found.  Garcia  opened 
cates  is  the  "Overtone"  method.  Theory  claims  the  way  for  scientific  examination  of  the  voice, 
that  every  musical  tone  is  compound  in  that  it  but  no  one  has  advanced  in  the  science  and 
consists  of  the  vibration  of  the  tone-producing  .  Garcia's  discoveries  did  not  create  a  method  gen- 
organ  as  a  whole  tor  the  initial  tone  and  the  erally  endorsed.  Among  vocal  teachers  it  is 
vibration  of  its  aliquot  parts  as  added  tone,  common  saying  that  there  are  two  vocal  methods. 
For  example,  the  tone  made  by  the  stroke  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  Each  believes  his  to  be 
the  hammer  on  the  piano  string  vibrates  the  good,  but  as  they  differ  very  much  ail  cannot  be 
string  its  whole  length,  its  half  length,  quarter  good.  All  know  thai  breath  must  be  used 
length  and  eighth  length.  Also,  the  divisions  to  create  vocal  tone;  that  lone  emission  must 
at  the  third,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  of  iJie  whole  be  with  comfortable  action  in  the  throat;  that 
vibrate.  Sensitive  ears  -can  detect  the  lower  transmission  of  tone  must  be  generous  and  the 
multiples  of  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  note  tone  given  be  vibrant.  The  way  to  secure 
struck.  Using  the  piano  string  one  can  demon-  these  constitutes  good  method.  Every  teacher 
strate  the  truth  of  this  theory.  The  tones  added  has  his  own  way  by  which  to  attain  these  de- 
to  initial  tone  have  been  called  "harmonies,*  sirable  ends,  and  the  individuality  prevents  gen- 
•upper  partials"  and  "overtones."  Some  vocal  era!  acceptance  of  any  one  system.  Again,  vocal 
teachers  believe  the  vocal  chords  have  action  teachers  who  depend  on  their  individuality  are 
Which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  piano  string  little  likely  to  invent  any  scientific  testing  ma- 
and  have  constructed  a  vocal  method  which  chine.  Method  which  can  have  universal  ac- 
seeks  to  incorporate  upon  the  initial  tone  an  ceplance  and  application  will  come  only  from 
abundance  of  "harmonics.'  Other  teachers  deductions  made  by  practical  teachers  working 
of  the  overtone  method  claim  that  every  part  of  out  the  suggestions  which  scientific  men  make, 
the  resonance  chamber  of  the  throat  and  mouth  which  will  come  from  invention.  The  telephone 
is  a  point  of  birth  of  'harmonics."  They  then  came  near  showing  new  forms  of  transmission 
seek  to  make  junction  of  these  voices  with  the  and  reception  of  tone.  It  supph'ed  the  idea  that 
initial  tone  made  by  the  vocal  chord?.  One  tone  is  awakened  into  audible  vibration  and  en- 
ingenioHS  scientist  has  shown  this  theory  can  dorsed  the  teachers  of  the  'Primordial*  method. 
be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  flames  which  register  Nor  is  it  certain  but  that  further  experiments 
what  vibration  of  aliquot  parts  is  given  each  in  which  electricity  plays  an  important  part  will 
tone.  Photographs  are  made  of  the  flames.  It  supply  views  on  which  to  base  vocal  method. 
makes  a  visible  record  which  enables  a  student  It  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance.  In  this,  vocal 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  direct  his  practice.  methods  for  singing  have  been  considered  be- 

In  the  studios  of  vocal  teachers  "Open  and  cause  training  the  voice  for  that  art  is  supposed 

Closed  Tone''  method  is  often  spoken  of,  but  to  be  the  most  important  and  extended  training 

it  is  doubtful  if  a  distinct  vocal  method  has  ever  the  voice  can  have.    When  we  think  of  the  large 

been  built  on  this  idea.     Garcia  advocated  using  number     of     actors,     elocutionists     and     public 

open  tone   in  the   low   voice   and   closed   in  the  speakers  and  recall  that  each  needs  to  use  true 

upper.    Lamperti  advised  open  tone  throughout  principles  of  voice   culture,  the  importance  of 

the  voice,  at  least  in  practice  on  exercises  and  having  a  definite  and  universally  applicable  vocal 

vocalizes.    It  would  seem  as  if  "open  and  closed  method    seems    almost    imperative.     When    we 

tone"   method   is  a   varying   adjunct   of'several  realize   that   the   constantly   used   conversational 

methods,  rather  than  distinct  vocal   method  by  voice  would  be  an  infinitely  more  valuable  _im- 

itaelf.  plement  of  coinmunication  between  human  beings 

In  the  last  few  years  a  theory  has  been  ad-  were  it  cultivated  as  it  might  be.  the  need  of 

vanced  which  may  serve  as  ground  for  a  new  perfect   (and  universal)  vocal  method  assumes 

method.    It  is  that  tone  is  primordial  substance,  large   proportions.    If,  as  many  believe,  toi« 
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culture  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  prophylactic  effort.    This  corresponds  to  the  way  of  ihe  Old 

and  therapeutic  agents  known,  such  need  is  ab-  Italian   method.     It  seems   a   simple   thing,   but 

solutely  imperative.  the  old  singers  evidently  found  it  necessary  lo 

Schools   of   music   have   been   established   in  study  and  practise   it  every  day   for  years   and 

all  large  cities,  and  of  course  the  study  of  sing-  perhaps    for   lifetime.    Freedom   of   the  throat 

ing  has   been   made  prominent.     It  has   not,  as  means  that  tone  of  every  gradation  of  power, 

a  rule,  been  the  chief  study.     It  has  been  forced  from    softest    to    joudest,    shall    be    emitted    in 

to  fourth  place,  composition,  piano  and  instru-  purity;   that   elasticity    of   muscle    shall   permit 

mental   playing   having   been   given  precedence,  constant     and     instantaneous     changes     in     the 

Wherever  the  study  of  singing  has  been  given  larynx ;    that    the    chambers    above    the    larynx 

special   prominence   it   has   attracted   more   stu-  which  influence  quality  shall  be  supple;  and  mat 

dents  to  the  school  and  has  made  more  lasting  the  organs  which  regulate  articulation  shall  not 

impression   on   music.     Thus,    Lamperti   made  be  interfered  with,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 

Milan  with  its  conservatory,  noted.     The  Royal  while    performing    their    duties.     Reverberation 

Academy  at  London  has,  since  the  day  of  Handel,  has  in  it  the  whole  matter  of  tone-placement, 

had  a  large  number  of  great  vocal  teachers  and  vibration   and   transmission   of   musical   sounds, 

that  has  given  power  to  the  school.    The  New  Such  use  of  physical  training  draws,  then,  from 

England  Conservatory  and  the  Chicago  College  the  empirical  ways  of  the  old  school,  the  scieu- 

ot  Music  have  produced  many  excellent  singers,  tific  method  of  the  Garcia  system  and  the  ways 

but   the   fact   remains   that   none  has  advocated  of  the  "overtone"   method, 
special    vocal    method,    Training  has   been    on         The     intellectual     department     of     modem 

Imes  widely  separated  and  left  entirely  to  the  method  demands  of  the  student  knowledge  of 

judgment   of   individual   teachers.     As   all   have  anatomy  and  physiology;  directing  power  of  tlie 

produced   results,  although  using  means  so  dif-  mind;  and  familiarity  with  psychology.    Eduqa- 

ferent,  it  is  evident  that  training  the  voice  for  tion   of   the_  objective   mind   js   the   controlling 

singing  modem  music  can  be  had   through  the  factor  in  this  part  of  vocal  method.     To  small 

personality  of  the  teadier  developing  the  musical  extent  has  it  been  used  in  any  earlier  methods. 

nature  of  the  student.     This  has  taken  the  place  It    is    probable'  that    ia.  that    department    the 

of  method.    Many  teachers,  in  late  years,  have  strongest    factor    in    inodern    vocal  method    is 

written  treatises  on  singing  and  which  are  in-  found!    For  the  intuitional    or   emotional    side 

tended,   although   frequently  not  so  claimed,   to  has  ever  been  used  and  perhaps  singers  of  the 

be    descriptions    of     vocal     methods.      Garcia's  past   (notaUy  FarineJIi)   cultivated  this  side  to 

method   was   described  in  a   book  issued  about  perfection. 

1865.  It  has  since  been  revised  and  simplified.  Intuitional  influence  in  modern  method  is  not 
Madame  Seiler,  Madame  Mardiesi,  and  Messrs.  left  to  chance  as  possibly  it  has  been  before. 
Randegger,  Behnke  and  Alberto  Bach  have  de-  A  real  student  of  ourtimes  is  led  to  understand 
scribed  their  methods  in  print.  Nor  must  we  his  relation  to  the  controlling  force  of  the  uni- 
forget  some  very  excellent  works  by  American  verse  ajid  to  utilise  the  power  he  may  obtain 
writers.  Fredenc  Root,  D.  A,  Qippinger  and  through  what  is  often  termed  "higher  thought." 
Edmund  J,  Mycr  have  written  clearly  and  well  But  it  is  not  left  to  be  expressed  "intnitionally.'* 
on  '  vocal  meAods.  As  their  works  are  the  That  is,  the  student  learns  what  imagination, 
latest  and  they  are  men  grown  into  the  strong  sentiment,  will  and  the  like  are,  and  then, 
thought  of  present  activity,  their  writings  have  through  his  objective  mind  (intellectual  depart- 
definiteness  which  was  lacking  in  many  earlier  ment}  directs  their  influence  upon  the  physical 
works.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  Ameri-  parts.  For  it  is  now  known  that,  however  care- 
can  teachers  are  taking  the  most  advanced  posi-  fully,,  correctly  and  thoroughly  the  machinery  of 
tion  with  regard  to  certainty  in  method,  and  that  voice  is  used,  there  is  a  voice  better  and  more 
study  of  singing  can  best  be  prosecuted  with  beautiful  than  such  machinery  can,  by  itself, 
such  teachers.  That  which  is  most  evident  in  produce.  The  development  of  vocal  method, 
their  work  is  that  they  combine  scientific  with  thus  very  brie%  outlined,  is  engaging  the 
empirical  teaching,  and  they  bind  the  whole  to-  serious  attention  of  the  best  American  teachers 
gether  with  directing  power  of  intellect  and  who  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  ther«  is 
soul.  At  no  time  has  it  been  possible  to  ensure  evidence  that  such  study  ia  making  a  new  vocal 
that  anyone  possessing  any  degree  of  vocal  re-  method.  Frank  H.  Tubbs, 
sources  shall  become  an  acceptable  singer  as  it  is  Editor  'Music  Life  ' 
now.  pis  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  never  Voice,  Special  Features  of  Organs  of,  in 
before  has  music  demanded  so  much  of  smgers.  Man.    The  vocal  organs  of  man  and  apes  are 

Judging  from  methods  of  the  past  and  pres-  similar,  basically,  in  structure:  but  in  man  all 
ent  we  may  believe  that  the  voice  for  singing  that  enters  into  the  perfecting  of  the  speaking 
can  best  be  trained  on  the  following  general  voice  has  been  vastly  improved.  In  the  first 
lines,  allowing,  of  course,  that  individual  natures  place  man  has  fortunately  discarded  or  rendered 
demand  departures  and  special  applications:  vestigial  the  voice-pouches  occurring  in  certain 
_  There  are  three  general  departments:  phys-  man-like  apes,  permitting  these  animals  to  pro- 
ical,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  The  latter  refers  duce  demoniacal  sounds  which  make  night  bid- 
to^  the  intuitional  and  emotional  action  of  the  eous.  Whatever  vestiges  of  these  appear  in  man 
spirit  of  man.  The  physical  training  has  in  it  are  found  connected  with  the  larynx,  behind  the 
development  of  respiration,  freedom  of  the  Adam's  apple.  The  complete  command  over 
throat  and  reverberation  of  tone.  Respiration  the  product  of  voice  man  secured  when  the  alve- 
demands  that  muscles  of  inspiration  and  expira-  olar  arch  and  palatine  area  became  shortened 
tion  shall  be  made  free  and  strong  and  made  to  and  widened;  and  when  the  tongue,  by  accom- 
balance  their  action  so  as  to  deliver  breath  pres-  modation  to  the  modified  mouth  became  shorter 
_Bure  to  the  vocal  chords,  which  make  initial  tone,  and  more  horizontally  flattened.  The  control 
tn  such  way  that  tone  is  made  without  apparent  of  the  tongue,  agam.  was  accomplished  by  hi* 
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gaining  possession,  on  the  inner  centre  of  the  blood  flow,  we  have  sluggish  thought,  languid 

ordinary  human  jaw.  at  the  central  curve  or  movement,  and  uncertain  speech.     Hcinert  has 

symphysis  forming  tne  chin,  of  a  small  bony  calculated  that  the  brain  may  contain  six  hun- 

tubercle,    known    as    the    genial    tubercle,    the  dred  million  cells,  each  of  which  contains  an  in- 

movements  of  the  tongue,  as  an  organ  of  speech,  calculable    number    of   atoms.      Hence    the    im- 

being    effected    mainly    ty    the    action    of    the  portance  of  nourishment,  which  means  growth. 

muscle   inserted    into    this    tubercle,   absent   in  Here  the  experiments  of  Elmer  Gates  of  Wash' 

some   primitive   "human"  jaw    bones;  and  en-  ington,  may  be  referred  to,  as  he  demonstrates 

tirely  absent  in  the  man-like  apes.  the  necessity  not  only  of  proper  brain  nourish- 

It  was  the  rise  of  man  in  the  world  and  the  ment  through  the  blood,  but  of  their  nourish- 

^ining  of  complete  equilibrium  in  his  erect  at-  ment,     in     proper     environmental     associations. 

tltude,    that,    however,    was    one    of    the    chief  Speech,   appeahng  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  the 

means  of  readjustment  as  it  was  one  of  the  capacity  of  audition,  on  the  part  of  the  listener, 

specific  evidences  of  human  advance.     It  gave  as  well  as  that  of  the  speaker  (it  bein^  found 

man  a  wider  horizon,  opened  up  his  dormant  that    the    speaker    hears    his    own    voice    dif- 

imagination;  raised  his  chin  and  his  chest.    The  ferently  from  the  listener)  is  a  feature  that  is 

chest    was    freed    from    the    pressure    of    the  undergoing  careful  study. 

bowels,  giving  freedom  to  the  development  of  The  child's  speech  apparatus  is  of  much 
the  lungs,  as  the  source  of  supply  and  control  of  smaller  dimensions  than  in  adult  man.  The 
the  breath.  The  man  who  stood  best  before  his  resonance  chamt>er  is  smaller,  and  more  ener- 
fellows  was  the  man  whose  voice  carried  further,  getic  adjustments  have  to  be  made  whenever 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  greater  resonant-  definite  resonance  is  required,  Iw  changing  the 
ing  power  of  men  who  'possessed  nose.*  Blaise  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  position  of  the  tongue,  or 
Pascal  (1663)  had  already  noted  a  concrete  ex-  the  conformation  of  the  lips.  The  lungs  have 
ample:  'If  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been  not  stiffieient  depth;  the  pectoral  muscles  are 
shorter  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  would  have  but  slightly  developed,  the  breathing  is  accom- 
been  different.*  This  is  a  fact  that  science  is  pliahed  much  more  through  the  diapnragm  than 
only  now  explaining.  The  Romans,  latge  nosed,  through  the  active  expansion  of  the  pectoral 
were  leaders  and  conquerors.  They  were  Strong  cavity,  hence  breathing  movements  are  more 
men;  and  strong  men  bad  strong  passions;  the  superficial  and  irregular  than  in  later  years, 
orientals  call  an  angry  man  a  *man  of  nose,"  Speech  requires  complete  control  of  the  breath- 
Command  and  passion  spealc  in  short  tones ;  ing  mechanism,  which  the  child  has  not  yet  got, 
and  'syllables  govern  the  world.*  In  giving  while  he  Still  wants  in  his  organ  a  large  num- 
command  a  short  word  is  always  used:  Oppian  her  of  'strings,  whistles  and  registers,"  the 
advised  the  giving  of  short  names  to  dogs  from  larynx  being  still  smalt  and  undeveloped;  and 
this  very  fact  so  with  the  tongue,  the  lips  and  the  muscles 

But  the  force  impelling  speech  is,  at  last,  moving  them ;  while  the  teeth  are  still  entirdy 

psychical.     Hence  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  wanting.     The     tmdeveloped    condition     of    the 

the  brain  in  connection  with  speech.     The  faculty  auditory  apparatus  and  the  brain  have  also  to  be 

of  language  has  been  found  to  have  close  rela-  taken  into  account. 

tions  with  one  of  the  frontal  convolutions,  which  Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  hi^est  development 

is  anatomically  most  perfect  in  man,  in  anthro-  of  the  human  voice  in  song,  the  action  of  the 

poids  rudimentary,  and  in  the  inferior  monkeys  three   hollow   spaces,   nasal,   oral   and  laryngeal, 

entirely  absent.     The  location  of  the  lone  of  has    much    to   do    with    the    modification    and 

speech  is  in  one  hemisphere  only,  according  as  modulation  of  the  singer'a  voice.     These  spaces 

the  individual  is  right-  or  left-handed.    Its  loca-  are  to  the  vocal  bands  what  the  violin  is  to  the 

tion  is  the  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  hand  pre-  strings ;    and,    for    every    tone    and    vowel    the 

ferred :  in  most,  or  right-handed,  persons,  it  is  mucous  membrane  of  the  spaces  named  must  be 

on  the  left,  and  vice  versa.    'Right-handedness  drawn   into  a   special   position    (including  the 

and   ^eech   are   controlled   by  the   same  hemi-  position   of   the   larynx)    before   the   air   in   the 

sphere  of  the  brain  and  from  contiguous  areas ;  spaces  can  be  brought  into  vibration  by  the  ac- 

Bo  that   if   right-handedness   was  first   used  for  tion  of  the  vocal   ^nds.     But   the  vibration  of 

expression  before  speech  that  speech  has  arisen  the  cords  alone  is  never  the  tone.     The  surfaces 

from  the  setting  aside  for  further  development  of  the  mucous  membranes   are  drawn   into  dif- 

of   the   area   in   the  brain   first   used   for   right-  fereol   shapes,  particularly   fit  to  produce  tone- 

handedness.     The  indication  of  the  close  asso-  waves  or  to  disturb  them,  and  to  produce  in 

elation   of   right-handedness   and   speech   in   the  such   tone-waves,    not   only    fundamental   tones, 

same  location  ot  the  brain,  might  suggest  that  but  over-tones.     The  tongue  is  a  large  and  di- 

they  developed  together.    That  is,  that  as  soon  rect  agent  in  formation,  in  the  middle  or  oral 

as  man  began  to  use  his  arms  for  the  possession  space,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  upper  part  of 

of  the  necessary  food   for  hunting,  he  might  the   larynx;    its   derangement    in    action   being 

have      contemporaneously      or      simultaneously  alone   sufficient  to   utterly   destroy   tone,   or,   on 

gained  some  progress  in  utterance'    (Baldwin),  the   contrary,   when  well  adjusted  and   hanging 

The  nourishment  of  the  psychical  basis,  the  normally  in  relation  to  the  other  voice  parts,  to 
brain,  is  therefore  essential.  It  is  the  supply  of  give  what  is  termed  the  silvery  qualityto  the 
blood  to  the  brain  that  controls  our  emotions:  voice.  These  spaces  are  as  important  in  pro- 
bounding  freely  through  the  arteries  of  the  ducing  the  modification  and  modulations  of  the 
brain  it  effects  our  consciousness  as  an  emotion  singing  voice  as  are  the  vocal  cords  and  m- 
of  the  exalting  class.  Rapid  thought,  hurried  trinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx;  there  being  no 
speech,  vigorous  gesture,  are  results  of  strong  doubt,  however,  that  the  movements  of  the 
tody  excitement  caused  by  dilation  and  in-  larynx  depend  upon  and  are  controlled  by  the 
creased  blood  flow,  controlled  by  the  sympa-  muscles  and  movements  outside  that  organ, 
thetic  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand  with  The  control  of  the  motive  power,  the  breath,  is 
contraction    of  the    arteries,    that    b,    lessened  of  the  utmost  importance   in  maintaimng   the 
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fixatioa  and  cord  stretching  oE  the  vocal  mech-  and  are  obtained  from  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 

'  anism.  or    from    vegetable    exudations,   mainly    by   the 

From  the  aitovt  it  will  be  seen  that  speech  action  of  heat  or  pressure,  or  by  the  solvent 

is  a  pioduct  of  mechanism  finely  adjusted  and  action  offats.    In  some  cases,  as  in  the  extrac- 

controlled  by  forces  of  the  highest  mental   de-  tion  of  the  essential  oil  in  orange  peel,  a  poT- 

velopment,     making     man     what     he     is.     Sec  tion  of  the  oil  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 

Speech,  Obigin  and  Natubal  History  of.  material  containing  it  in  horse-hair  bac^,  and 

Bibltagraphy.-- Pyciait,  'Knowledge,*  Vol.  subjecting  it  to  pressure.  Distillation  is  also 
XXVI.,  p.  41;  Hoemes,  'Primitive  Man';  Mc-  commonly  employed,  the  plants  or  parts  of 
Callister,  British  Association  (Anthrtmological  plants  containing  the  oil  bemg  placed  in  a  still 
Section)  Edinburgh  ipoi ;  Robmson,  'Popular  with  water,  the  contents  of  the  still  being  con- 
Science,'  1901 ;  Baldwm,  'Story  of  the  Mmd> ;  stantly  stirred,  and  heated  by  means  of  a  steam- 
Sutherland,  'Evolution  of  Morals.'  jacket  The  boiling  points  of  the  volatile  oils 
RoBEKT  C.  AuLo,  F.Z.S.  are  mostly  higher  than  that  of  water,  but  as 
SiKiNGED  ^^y  possess  a  considerable  vapor  tension  at  the 
_             __  boiling  point  of  water,  they  distil  ovei  at  that 

Voit,  foit,'Kar!  Ton,  German  physiologist:  temperature   in   sufficient   quantity  to   make   the 

b.  Amb^rg.  Bavaria.  31  Oct.  1831.    He  was  edu-  P^^e^  .commercially    practicable.      In  .  some 

caled  at  Mmiich,  Wur^berg,   and  at  Gottingen,  ?^.f?'  '»  's.fo"n<l  to  be  advantageous  to  raise  the 

and  in   1863  became  professor  of  physiology  at  \°'\^«  P?!"?  °*  *«  "^'""-^  *   .d      i*T!"^' 

the   University  of   Mmich.     He  was   early   en-  ^^  **>«  addition  of  salt.     When  the  oil  that  la  to 

gaged  in  scientific  researches,  his  first  achieve-  ''*  P"Pa«^  '^.','?J "''«'  ^^  «?"!"«  ^  *e  tem- 

ment  of  importance  occurring  in  1854,  when  he  pe^ture  of  bo.iing  water,   .t  is  customary  W 

proved  the  Presence  of  urea  in  the  iSJscuIar  tis-  f"*^*  ?"'  ?^   by  maceratuig  the  pUnt  with 

sues  of  chofeta  patients.    He  subsequently  made  «'^^\    ^"  .^"   preparation    of   perfuaes.    for 

a  specialty  of  questions  of  digestion  and  assimi-  example   it  is  common  to  trwt  the  flowere  ron- 

lat^    rib  works  are  numerous,  and  among  *»«"«  J*=i"i.*'"'  """^J,",?  or  paraffin,  whidi 

tfiem    are    included:     ' PhysiologiKh-chemisehe  «  l^ept  Awd  Iv  a  water-bath     The  fat  extracta 

Untersuchingen'    (1857)  ;    'Ueber  die  Kost   in  '^,f  ^K"'*."!'*  ""**  ^^^  'J"'.  c^«f««».  *»*  « 

Sffentlichen  Anstalten*    (1876);   'Untersuchnng  ff«rw"^  shaken  up  with  alcohol  it  gives  tip 

der    Kost    in    einigen    offentlichen    Anstalten^  *^°'^  ^n^n^t.'S^X^f^^l"'.*^*'  '''^'Imi   ^ 

fr877)  process  known  as  •enlieurage*  is  essentially  the 

xt  i          >i       /-m.     J     ■  I  «     ■        1-      1-  L  samcas  thtf  one  just  indicated,  except  that  it  is 

VokMt  vfiks^  (TheodoM)  Rooma,  English  ^t  conducted  by  the  aid  of  heat  the  grease 
actress:  b.  1858;  d.  Torquay,  Devonshire.  27  being  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  wift  the 
Jan.  185U.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Alhambra  flowers  for  a  longer  thne,  at  a  lower  tempera- 
Palace.  London,  in  Ae  'Belles  of  the  K|tchen.>  tore;  the  oil  then  being  recovered  from  the  fat 
In  1885-^3  she  tourri  North  America^^  She  took  by  means  of  alcohol,  as  before, 
leading  partsin  'The  Parvwii  >  'The  School-  xhe  following  ar«  the  more  familiar  of  the 
mi3tress,>    <Thc   Milimers    Bdl '    'The   Circus  essential  or  vfJatile  oils; 

Rider.'     -Maid    Manan,'    and    < A    Pantomime  Oil  oMf»?r  ^(mtf-id*.- Prepared  by  distill- 

Rehearsal.'     She  was  marned  to  Cecil  Qay  in  ■      ,be  pulp  that  is  left  after  the  fixed  oil  con- 

1880,  and  for  3  time  retired  from  the  stage.  tained   in   the   almonds   has   been   expressed   by 

VoUpUk,  yo-U-piik',  a  proposed  universal  pressure.     It    consists    mainly   of   benzaldehyde, 

hngui>ge  invented  about  1879  by  J(Aann  Martin  GH.CHO,  and  boils  at  179'  C. 

Schieyer,   of   Constance,   Germany.    The  name  Oil  of  Bergamot.—  Prepared  from  the  unripe 

means   'world -speech,'  being  based  on  English  fruit  of  Citrus  Bergamia,  by  squeeiing  the  rind 

woHd  and  iptak,  and  a  number  of  the  vocables  by  hand  and  wiping  the  expressed  oil  off  with 

are  modified  English  words,  the  total  number  in  a  sponge,  the  sponge  being  squeered  at  intervals 

the  language  being  about  14,000,  some  ijoo  be-  into  a  collecting  vessel.    It  contains  a  tonsider- 

ing  root-words.    In   structure  the  language  ta  able  qnantit?  of  the  hydrocarbon  citrene  Cu.Hn, 

simple  and  extremely  regular,  and  the  orthog-  together  with  other  compounds  whose  precise 

raphy  is  entirely  phooetK,  the  words  being  pro-  nature  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

nounced   as    they   arc   written,   and   vice   versa.  The  oil  is  extensively  used  in  perfumery. 

The  study  of  Volapuk,  after  having  made  some  Oil   of   CTot-M.-- Obtained    by   distilling  the 

process,  has  latterly  declined;  but  there  are  still  flower  buds    of    Coryophyllus    aromaticm     It 

penodicals  written  in  it,  and  associations  devoted  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sesquiterpene  and  eage- 

to  its  dissemination.    Various  other  attempts  to  noi  and  is  heavier  than  water. 

provide    a    universal    language,    especially    one  QU    of   Ewco/y^fw.— Prepared   by   disliUmg 

suited  for  commercial  purposes,  have  been  made  fte  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  tree.    It  is  pale  yd- 

in  recent  times.    See  Etykouwy;    Phiuilogy;  low  in  color,  and  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  per- 

SCKNCE  OF  Language.  fumery.    Its  chief  constituent  is  cineo!,  Cu>H»0. 

Volatile  OUi,  or  Essential  OOa,  vegetable  Oil  of  Lavender.—  Prepared  by  tiie  distilla- 
oils  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  pungent,  tion  of  lavender  flowers,  the  best  quality  being 
characteristic  odors,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  made  from  Lavandtila  vera.  Oil  of  spike  is  an 
can  be  vaporized  without  decomposition,  and  inferior  variety,  prepared  from  Lavandtiio  Spica. 
usually  without  any  considerable  residue.  The  Oil  of  lavender  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  oil  of 
volatile  oils  differ  from  the  "fatty  oils,*  or  "fixed  spike  is  extensively  employed  in  porcelain  paint- 
oils*   (of  which  olive  oil  is  an  example),  from  ing. 

a  chemical  point  of  view,  in  consisting  mainly  Oi7o^  Lsmon.— Prepared  from  scarcely  ripe 

of  hydrocarbons,  and  in  containing  little  or  no  lemon   rinds  by  the  sponge  method,  described 

true  fat.                     ,       ,  above   under  'Oil  of  Bergamot*    An  inferiot 

The  known  volatile  oils  are  very  numerous,  variety  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  the  residnet 
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remaining  from  this  process.  Oil  of  lemon  con-  have  remained  permanently  in  the  form  of 
sists  chiefly  of  limonene,  CuHu,,  a  hydrocarbon  mountains.  Such  is  the  volcano  of  Jonillo 
which  resembles  the  citrene  of  oil  oi  bergamot,  (q.v)  in  Mexico.  The  greatest  volcanic  moun-  * 
but  which  differs  from  it  in  certain  particulars,  tains,  as  Etna,  Hecla,  and  Vesuvius,  are  pro- 
Oil  of  lemon  is  used  in  confectionery-and  per-  duced  by  accumulations  of  volcanic  matters,  as 
fumcry-  beds  of  lava,  ashes,  and  scoria;,  sometimes  alter- 

Oil  of  Origanum,  Oil  of  Thyme,  or  Marjoram  nating    with    beds    deposited    beneath    the    sea 

Oil. —  Obtained  by  distillation  from  certain  spe-  charged  with  the  vestiges  of  marine  animals,  the 

ctes  of  marjoram.  collection   of  which  must  have  occupied    long 

Oil   of   Pepbermint. —  Prepared   by   distilling  periods   of    time.      This    is    especially   apparent 

the  herb  Mentha  piptrita.     It  consists  chiefly  of  in  the  ease  of  Etna.     Volcanoes  sometimes  re- 

a  solution  of  mentiiol  in  various  terpenes,  and  main  inactive  so   long  as  to  lose  their  peculiar 

is  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  flavoring,  especially  character;  but  they  may  at  any  time  break  forth 

in  confectionery.  again,  Vesuvius  was  not  known  to  the  ancients 

Attar  (or  Otto)  of  Roses. —  Prepared  by  the  as  a  volcano,  though  it  was  apparent  from  the 

distillation  of  certain  species  of  roses,  and  espe~  form    of    the    mountain    and    the    materials    of 

cially  from  Rosa  Damascena,  which  is  cultivated  which   it   was   composed,   that   such   must   have 

in  Turkey.    It  is  used  extensively  in  perfumery,  been  its  character  at  some  former  period.    Vol- 

and,  on  account  of  its  high  commercial  value,  is  canoes   which   show   outbursts   of  more  or   less 

often    (and   perhaps   always)    adulterated.     The  frequency   are   called   active.^    Those   known   to 

most    common    adulterant    is    "geranium    oil,"  have    been    active    in    historic    times,    but    long 

which  is  manufactured  expressly  for  adulterat-  quiescent,  are  called  dormant.     Ancient  volcanic 

ing  attar  of  roses,  by  distilling  a  species  of  grass  mountains  are  met  with  in  Hungary,  in  central 

that  growrt  in  India.  France,   and    other   places,   of    whose   eruptions 

Oil   of    rur/ie»(i»i^.— Prepared    by   distilling  no  record  exists.     Such  are  termed  extinct  vol- 

the  resinous  exudations  from  certain  species  of  canoes,  but  they  may  at  any  time  become  active. 

pine  trees.     American  oil  of  turpentine  is  pre-  Probably  the  most  general   understanding  of  a 

pared  chiefly  from  Pinus  australis,  and  consists  volcano  is  of  a  conical  hill  or  mountain.    There 

mainly  of  dextro-pinenc,  a  hydrocarbon  having  is,   however,   no   limitation   as   to   height,   some 

the  formula  C«Hi.,  and  boiling  at  1561  C.  comparatively  low  volcanoes,  such  as  Pelee  and 

A   D   RiSTEEN    PhD  Soufriere,    manifesting    violent    and    disastrous 

Editorial  Staff.  <Encyclotedia  Amerieana.^  eruptions,  whiles  on  the  other  hand    such  lofty 

„  ,       ,     _     ;         TL  -  peaks  as  Kilimanjaro,  Cotopaxi,  and   Popocata- 

Volcanic  Rocks.    Those  igneous  or  pyro-  ^,  ^^^  ^f  ^  volcanic  character, 
genic   rocks   which    have    reached   the   surface         ^^  gencrklly  considered,  a  volcano  is  divided 

through  volcanic  necks  or  through  fissure  erup-  j^j^,  jj^^ee  fundamental  parts  — the  base,  or  ele- 

lions-    Volcanic  rocks  were  formed  m  all  ages  ^^^^^^  proper;  the  cone,  rising  steeply  from  the 

of  the  earth  s  history,  but  were  gcneraUj  more  ^^^      ^^j  ji,e  crater,  the  depression  occurring  at 

or    less    restricted    get^raphically.      Contrasted  j^e  summit   of  the   cone.     These  parts  are  not 

with   them  are  the  rocks  which  cooled  beneath  invariably  present  in  distinct  fortn  in  all  volCa- 

the  surface  to  which  the  name  pluWnic  is-gen-  „^^^.  ;„  ^^        eruption  takes  place  without  any 

erally  applied.    Extrusive  (effusive)  and  intra-  ^^^tcr.    Nor  do  eruptions  always  proceed  from 

sive  are  other  terms_  used  for  these  rocks.     At  ^^^  (.^a^„,   when   present ;   the  crater   being  !o- 

best  this  disunction  is  only  one  of  convenience,  ^^ed  at  the  summit  of  the  cone,  while  activity 

and  has  no  great  scientific,  value.    Among  the  j^  j^  ^^ny  cases  exhibited  independent  of  the 

more  miportant  rocks,  of  this  type  may  be  men-  crater  by   supplementary   craters   in   additional 

tioned,  obsidian,  pumice,  rhyolyte,  trachyte,  fel-  ^omi,  broken  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

Site,  andesite,  and  basalt  (qq.v.).  Craters  of  course  vary  greatly  in  size  and  sub- 

Volcano  (Ital.  volcano;  from  Lat,  Vulca-  tain  no  proportional  relation  to  the  mountain 
ffw,  the  god  of  fire;  originally  the  volcano  of  or  elevation,  Haleakla  (island  of  Maui,  Ha- 
EtiB,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  god),  an  opening  waii),  10,000  feet,  has  a  crater  of  20  miies'  cir- 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth. from  which  proceeds  cumference;  but  the  crater  of  Oriiaba  (Mexico, 
heated  gases  (hydrochloric,  sulphurous,  etc)  on  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  Vera  Crui 
sometimes  in  flames,  volumes  of  steam,  erup-  and  Puebla),  3!^  miles,  has  a  crater  with  a 
tions  of  ashes  mixed  with  scorix  and  large  diameter  of  less  than.  1,000  feet, 
stones  which  are  often  red-hot,  and  of  molten  The  causes  of  volcanic  action  arc  stiH  much 
rock,  called  lava.  The  phenomenon  is  chiefly  obscured,  though  various  explanatory  theories 
limited  to  certain  regions  in  different  parts  of  have  been  advanced.  In  early  times,  the  rising 
the  earth,  known  as  volcanic  districts;  and  in  cloud  of  dust  attending  an  eruption,  lit  by  the 
these  districts  established  and  permanent  vents  glow  of  the  lava,  came  readily  to  be  regarded  as 
ittty  continue  constantly  sending  forth  smoke  mingled  smoke  and  flame,  and  blacksmith -gods 
and  flame,  like  Stromholi  on  one  of  the  Lipari  were  thought  to  have  their  forges  in  the  sub- 
Islands  in  the  Slediterranean ;  or  eruptions  of  terranean  regions.  The  view  now  generally, 
more  severe  character  may  take  place  at  irregular  accepted  Is  that  internal  heat,  which  increases 
intervals.  The  matter  thrown  oat  from  vol-  toward  the  earth's  centre,  causes  the"  evolution 
canoes  generally  accumulates  around  the  open-  of  a  great  body  of  elastic  vapor,  which,  expand- 
ings  or  craters  till  they  build  up  a  hill,  or  even  a  ing  and  seeking  an  outlet  where  there  is  tlie 
mountain  several  thousand  feet  high;  hut  the  least  resistance,  manifests  itself  in  the  uplieavals 
vent  may  continue  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  level,  and  explosions  of  an  eruption.  The  body  01 
and  is  even  formed  beneath  the  sea,  sometimes  vapor  ia  thought  to  be  derived  from  the. super-. 
without. rising  above  the  surface.  In-stances  have  ficial  mass  of  the  eartJi.  become  hydratei  or 
MCUrred  of  a  volcanic  eruption  suddenly  form--  combined  with  water.  Such  action,  as  well  as 
■ng  an  island  in  the'  midst  of  the  sea.  Other  the  presence  of  the  molten  rock  known  as  lava, 
volcanoes   that  have  beeij  suddenly  raised   up  is  accounted  for  by  vast  iptcmal  displacements, 
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general,  to  be  found  in  areas  where  the  earth's 
crust  is  of  an  inferior  strength.  Tliese  areas 
are  naturally  ocean-basins,  the  territory  border- 
ing on  such  basins,  or  the  ranges  of  mountains 
marking  or  flanking  the  outlines  of  the  conti- 
nents. With  the  possible  exception  of  Wrangel 
(Alaska)  no  active  volcano  exists  far  inland 
save  in  a  district  -which  is  either  the  scene  of  a 
comparatively  recent  displacement  or  is  marked 
by  an  instability  in  the  earth's  crust.  One  of 
the  clitef  lines  of  distribution  surrounds  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  running  along  the  western  coast 
of  South,  Central,  and  North  America ;  the 
Aleutian   Islands,   Kamchatka,  and  the  Kurile 

froup ;  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the 
loluccas,  the  North  Hebrides,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Victoria  Land.  Included  within  this 
line  are  numerous  other  volcanoes,  such  as  Kii- 
auea,  Mauna  Loa,  and  Manna  Kea  (Hawaii),  and 
those  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  In  the  Atlantic 
section  are  the  Antilles,  the  Canaries,  the 
Azores,  the  Cape  Verdes,  Iceland,  Madeira,  etc. 
The  European  line  follows  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  continued  into  e&stern  A^ia,  about  the 
Caspian.  It  includes  the  Lipari  Islands,  the 
.^geaa  Islands,  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Ararat,  and 
Demavend.  J.  W.  Judd  ( 'Volcanoes'  1881 ) 
estimated  that  there  are  fromjoo  to  350  vents 
o(  customary  activity.  There  are  perhaps  about 
an  equal  number  whose  latest  activity  was  at  a 
date  comparatively  recent. 

The  phenomena  of  volcanic,  activity  are  nu- 
merous and  varied.  A  great  portiop  of  the  ma- 
terial upheaved  in  an  eruption  is  lava.  The 
kinds  of  rock  composing  this  are  largely,  silica 
and  silicates,  those  containing:  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  silica  being  called  basic,  and  those 
conlaihing  considerable  silica,  acid.  The  acid 
variety  of  lava  is  the  lighter;  sometimes  it  does 
not  move  from  the  lava  vent,  and  when  it  does 
it  generally  ijrocecds  a  short  distance  only, 
solidifyinj;  in  a  thick  Inass.  The  basic  is  much 
more  liquid,  and  covers  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain or  forms  a  lake  on  the  adjacent  plains. 
When  lava  is  imperfectly  fused  and  large  quan- 
tities of  steam  are  present,  the  lava  becomes,  as 
it  approaches  nearer  the  surface,  filled  with 
bubbles,  which  continue  to  expand,  lightening 
the  lava  and  facilitating  its  upward  movement. 
At  the  surface,  the  lava  is  torn  apart  by  the 
steam,  the  fragments  being  hurled  high  in  the 
air.  These  fragments  are  tnown  as  cinders,  or, 
when  finer,  ashes.  There  are  also  numerous 
accessory  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes  (see 
Earthquake)  ;  electric  and  magnetic  disturb- 
ances :  and  various  acoustic  manifestations.  The 
explanations  of  these  phenomena  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  reached.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  was  the  disturbance  of 
(he  magnetic  field  throughout  the  world  which 
accompanied  the  Pelee  eruption  of  8  May  igo2. 
Contrary  currents  of  air  also  occur,  some  ad- 
vancing before  the  clouds  of  the  eruption,  others 
moving  toward  the  volcano,  apparently  into  va- 
cua caused  by  the  abrupt  ejtptosion  of  steam. 
The  g^sers  of  Yellowstone  Park,  the  solfataras 
(vents  from  which  proceed  sulphurous  fumes) 
of  Italy,  etc.,  are  signs  of  a  decreasing  volcanic 
activity  in  the  areas  where  they  occur.  Consult: 
Darwin,  'Volcanic  Islands'  ('Voyage  of  the 
Beagle'  1839) ;  Lyell,  'Principles  of  Geology.' 
VcJ.  L   (1872);  Green,  'Vestiges  of  a  Molten 


Globe>  (J874):  Dana,  'Characteristics  of  Vol- 
canoes' (1890);  Judd,  'Volcanoes'  (1881); 
Scrope,  'Volcanoes'  (1872);  Mallet,  'Volcanic 
Energy'  ( '  Philosophical  Transaclions'  of  the 
Royal  Society  1873)  ;  Russell,  'Volcanoes  of 
Norlh  .A.merica'  (1897);  and  Heilprin,  'Mont 
Pelie  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique'  (1903). 
See  also  articles  on  individual  volcanoes. 

Vole,  an  assemblage  of  rodent  mammalia, 
belonging  to  the  murid^  or  rats  and  mice,  and 
distinguished  by  the  enamel  of  the  rootless  molar 
teeth  bein^  folded  in  the  form  of  a  double  series 
of  alternatmg  triangles.  The  ears  are  very  short 
and  rounded,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hair- 
less and  fuberculate,  while  the  tail  is  relatively 
short.  The  body  is  stout  and  heavy,  the  legs 
short  and  the  movements  clumsy.  The  voles 
and  their  immediate  allies  form  a  sub-family 
(Microlina)  of  the  Murida.  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  meadow-mice  or  field-mice  (q.v.).  Con- 
sult Miller,  N.  A.  Fauna  No.  12,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture;  Bailey,  Id.  No.  17;  and  Stone  and 
Cram,  'American  Animals,'  New  York,  1902. 

Volga,  vol'ga,  a  river  in  Russia,  the  long- 
est in  Europe.  It  rises  among  marshes  and  small 
lakes  beside  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the  government 
of  Tvef,  at  an  elevation  of  about  550  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  by  many 
mouths,  at  Astrakhan.  Its  basm  has  an  area  of 
about  563,300  sc^uare  miles,  and  its  entire  course, 
including  windmgs,  is  about  2,200  miles  in. 
length,  while  its  fall  from  source  to  embouchure 
is  only  630  feet.  It  flows  at  first  southeast  about 
90  miles  to  Zubtzof,  thence  generally  northeast 
past  Tver  to  Mologa,  thence  east  by  south  past 
Varoslaf,  Kostroma  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  to  the 
vicinity  of.  Kasan.  Here  it  turns  south,  fl^w.i 
circuilously  south- south  west,  oast  Simbirsk  and 
Saratof  to  Tsaritsyn  and  Sarepta,  making  a 
marked  eastward  bend  at  Samara,  and  thence 
southeast  to  the  Caspian.  At  Tsaritsyn'  tt  sends 
off  a  branch,  the  Akhtuba,  which  flows  parallel 
to  the  main  p«rt  of  the  river,  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  many  cross  branches.  Its  pHndpal ' 
affluoits  are  the  Oka  and  Kama,  the  one  joining 
it  from  the  southwest,  the  other  from  the  north- 
east. The  Volga  is  navigable  almost  from  its 
source,  and  below  Nijni-Novgorod  it  floats  quite 
large  vessels ;  but  its  navigation  is  impeded  by 
shallows  and  sand-banks,  and  in  winter  by  ice. 
Passenger  steamers  similar  to  those  of  American 
rivers  ply  upon  it.  By  a  judicious  system  of 
canals  it  communicates  with  the  Caspian,  Baltic, 
Black,  and  White  Seas.  The  short  railway  from 
Tsaritsyn  to  the  river  Don  has  diverted  much  of 
the  traffic  from  the  lower  Volga  and  the  Caspian 
to  the  lower  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The 
banks  of  the  Volga  are  fertile,  and  often  well- 
timbered.  The  river  abounds  in  fish,  particularly 
sturgeon,  carp,  and  pike  of  extraordinary  size. 

Volhynia,  vol-hin1:-a,  Russia,  a.  southwest 
government,  bounded  north  by  Grodno  and 
Minsk,  east  by  Kief,  south  by  Podolia,  and  west 
by  Austrian  Galicia  and  Poland;  area,  27,743 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Zhitomir.  In  the 
south  there  are  spurs  of  the  Carpathians,  but  the 
and  largely  marshy.    The  whple 


and  in  general  healthy.  The  soil  is  almost  all 
remafkaoly  fertile,  producing  abundant  cto^t  of 
all  kinds,  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  of  excel- 
lent quality.    Beets,  and  tobiicco  are  tmpartaal 
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crops.    There  are    also   considerable   manufac-  Vologda,  vfi-lSg-da,   Russia,    (i)    a  town, 

tures.    Pop.  (1857)  2,gg7,go2.  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on 

VoUlton.     '^tf  Will  **   Vologda,   in  the   southwest  of   the  govern- 

Volition.     bee  Will.  ^^^j^  ;„  ^  beautiful  district  ejttensively  occu- 

Volknunn^     folk'man,     Alfred     Wilhelm,  pied   with  gardens,  35  miles  east- south  east  of 

German    physiologist:    b.    Leipsic,    Germany,    i  Saint    Petersburg.    It    consists    chiefly    of    old 

June   1801 ;   d.   Halle,  Germany,  21   April   18^7.  wooden  houses ;  with  a   few   stone  buildings  in 

He  was  educated  in  Leipsic,  1-ondon,  and  Paris,  the   modem   style  in  the  chief  square,  and  has 

was  appointed  professor  of  physiolo^  at  Dorpat  manufactures    of    linen,    soap,    candles,    glass, 

in  1837  and  in  1843  accepted  the  chair  of  physiol-  leather,  etc.     Pop  about  30,000.     (»>  'I  lie  gov- 

^   and   anatomy  at   the   University  of   Halle,  emment  of  Vologda  in  the  northeast  of  Russia,  is 

e  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  the  nervous  bounded  north  by  the  government  of  Archangel ; 

and     optic    systems.      His    writings    include:  east  by  the  Ural  Mountains;  south  by  Perm, 

'Anatomy  of  Animals'    (1831-3);  'The  Inde-  Viatka,  Kostroma,  and  Yaroslaf;  and  west  by 

pendence  of  the  Sympathetic  System  of  Nerves'  Novgorod   and    Olonelz;    area,    155,498  square 

(1842)  ;  'Elasticity  of  Muscles'  (1856);  'Physi-  miles.      The    surface    consists    generally   of   3 

oloeical  Researches  in  the  Department  of  Op-  plateau  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses. 

tics'.  (1863-4)  ;  etc.  The  drainage  mostly  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 

Volkmann.  Richard  von    ('Richa^i.  Lkan-  Northern  5cean.     the  great  wealth  of  the  gov- 

DE.').  German  surgeon  and  amhor,  son  of  AI-  f-"^      .H    ^  '^T  "*  ^"^^  '  ^  ^  *" 

fred  Wilhelm  Volkmann  (q.v.)  :  b.  Leipsic,  Ger-  ^^"  """^  charcoal. 

many,  17  Aug.  1830;  d.  Jena,  Germany,  28  Nov.  Volsci,    v61's6,    an    ancient    Italian    tribe 

1889.    He  was  educated  at  Halle,  Giessen,  and  dwelling  in  Latium,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 

Berlin,  in  1857-67  was  private-docent  of  surgery  Liris  (Garigliano).     They  had  a  republican  gov- 

at   Halle,   becoming   professor   of   surgery    and  emment.     Their  principal  city  was  Corioli,  from 

chief  of  the  hospital  at  that  university  in  1867.  which   Coriolanus   derived   his   surname.     After 

He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  wars  having    several    times    endangered    the    Roman 

of  1866  and  187D-1,  becoming  surgeon -general  in  state,  they  were  conquered  and  absorbed  in  the 

the  latter  war.     He  was  eminent  as  a  lecturer,  Romans,    and    thus    disappeared    from    history 

made  many  important  investigations  in  surgery  as  a  distinct  people,  like  the   other  tribes  of 

and  pathology,  and  was  among  the  pioneers  in  Latium  (338  B.C.). 

introducing  the  surgical  methods  of  Lister  into  Volak,  volsk   or  Voljsk,  Russia    a  town  in 

Germany.    He  wrote :  "Traumereien  au  franzo-  i^,^  province  of  Saratov ;  on  the  Volga ;  80  miles 

sjschen    Kaminen    Marchen>     (1871:    a(th    ed.  norAeast  of  Saratov.    It  has  a  technical  school, 

1894)  ;    'Aus    der    Burscheuzeit'    (1876)  ;    «Ge-  normal    school,    etc.,    ironworks,   and    tanneries. 

dichte>    (1877);   whde  amonghis  professional  Large  quays  extend  along  the  fiver,  and  trade  in 

writings  are:     'Bertrage  zur  Chirugie'    (187S),  tallow  and  skins  with  Saint  Petersburg,  in  fruit 

'Be  m^kungen  uber  einige  vom  Krebs  zu  tren-  „i,h  ^ij^j  Novgorod,  and  in  com  with  Astra- 

nende  Geschwulste>  {1858J  ;  etc.  ^han    and    Rybinsk,    is    carried    on.    A    great 

VoUon,  vd-16A,  Antoine,  French  painter:  market  is  held  in  autumn. 
b.  Lyons  so  April  1833,  He  studied  at  Lyons  Volsungs,  vol'soongs,  a  heroic  race  cele- 
and  Paris,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  brated  in  old  German  legend.  Volsung  or  Wal- 
Salon  in  1864.  At  the  following  year's  erfiibi-  sun^,  the  grandson  of  Odin,  stands  forth  as  the 
tion  he  received  a  medal,  also  at  the  salons  of  origmal  ancestor.  The  most  interesting  and  ro- 
1868  and  1869.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  tech-  mantic  figure  in  this  line  of  heroes  is  Volsung's 
nique  and  although  he  paints  figures  and  land-  son,  Siegmund.  Sigfried  or  Sigurd,  hero  of  the 
scapes  is  pre-eminent  in  the  delineation  of  still-  'Nibelungenlied,'  is  of  the  same  race.  The  old 
life  —  a  long  neglected  branch  of  art  Among  Icelandic  Volsungasaga,  which  has  been  followed 
his  pictures  of  this  kind  are:  'Armor';  'Curi-  by  William  Morris  in  his  'Story  of  Sigurd  the 
osities';  'Sea  Fish';  and  'The  Pumpkin.'  this  Volsung'  contains  the  original  legend. 
last  being  in  the  collection  of  William  Schaus,  Volt  See  ELECisicrrY;  Volta,  Alessanmo. 
New  York.  Volta,  vol'ta,  Aleaaandro,  Italian  physicist: 
Voloey,  vol'nl  (Fr.  v6l-na),  Conatantin  b.  Como  18  Feb.  1745;  d.  there  5  March  1827. 
Frantois  de  Chaaoebceuf,  Comte  de,  French  In  1777  he  paid  a  visit  to  Switzerland,  where 
author;  b.  Craon,  Anjou,  3  Feb.  1757;  d.  Paris  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Haller  at 
25  April  1820.  He  traveled  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  Bern,  Voltaire  at  Femey,  and  De  Saussure  at 
and  urged  upon  France  the  conquest  of  the  Geneva.  Two  treatises,  published  in  1769  and 
former  in  his  'Considerations  sur  la  Guerre  1771,  in  which  he  gave  a  description  of  a  new 
Actuelle  des  Turcs  avec  les  Russes'  (1788).  electrical  machine,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
Elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  he  fame.  In  1774  Volta  became  rector  of  the  gym- 
was  imprisoned  for  opposition  to  the  Terror,  nasiura  in  Como  and  professor  of  physics.^  In 
and  on  his  release  made  a  tour  of  the  United  1779  he  was  transferrefl  from  Como  to  Pavia  to 
States,  described  in  'Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  fill  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
Sol  des  Etats-Unis  d'Ameriquc'  (1803).  After  versity  of  that  city.  Here  he  occupied  himself 
his  return  he  became  senator.  His  best  known  entirely  with  electrical  researches.  He  had 
work  is  'Le  Ruines  ou  Meditations  sur  les  R^v-  previously  (I777j  invented  the  electrophorus 
olutions  des  Empires'  (1791),  a  vision  of  a  (q.v.).  and  his  invention  of  the  electroscope 
historico-philosophic  sort,  in  which,  near  the  (q.v.)  (also  1777),  was  an  important  improve- 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  representatives  of  all  dviliza-  ment.  His  observations  upon  the  bubbles  which 
tions  and  faiths  jwss  by  and  are  reviewed.  Con-  arise  from  stagnant  water  led  him  also  to  some 
suit  Berger, '.Etudes  sur  Volney'  Ci83a);Bami,  valuable  discoveries  in  regard  to  gases.  The 
'Les  Moralistes  Pran^ais'  (iW3)-  electrical  pistol,  the  eudiometer,  the  lamp  with 
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inflammable  air,  the  electrical  condenser,  and  Voltaire  determined  to  seek  greater  liberty  in 

other  inventions,  are  among  his  claims  to  re-  England,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lord 
nowtL  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  some  Bolingbroke.  His  residence  in  England  lasted 
of  the  atmospherical  phenomena,  such  as  the  till  1729,  and  during  it  he  acquired  a  certain 
nature  of  hail,  and  subsequently  increased  his  knowledge  o£  English  literature  (Shakespeare, 
reputation  by  the  invention  of  the  Voltaic  pile  Pope,  Swift,  Addison),  and  made  himself 
(1800).  In  i?82  he  had  made  a  tour  through  acjiuainted  with  the  writings  of  the  English  free- 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  Holland.  In  thinkers,  Toland,  Tindal,  Collins,  Shaftesbury, 
1794  he  received  the  Copleian  medal  from  the  and  others.  After  his  return  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Royal  Society  of  London,  tor  his  paper  upon  Paris  till  1734.  In  the  course  of  this  second 
the  condenser;  and  in  1801  his  electric  apparatus  Parisian  residence  he  raised  himself  from  very 
attracted  so  much  notice  in  France  that  Napoleon  moderate  circumstances  to  a  condition  of 
invited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  invention  affluence,  not,  however,  by  literary  labor,  but  by 
before  a  commission  of  the  Institute,  and  when  monetary  enterprises  in  connection  with  a  gov- 
the  commissioners  made  their  report,  proposed  ernment  lottery,  the  corn-trade,  and  army  con- 
that  a  gold  medal  should  be  awarded  the  in-  tracts.  From  1734  to  1749  his  principal  place 
ventor  in  recognititm  of  hb  scrviceB  to  science,  of  residence  was  at  Cirey,  in  Lorraine,  where  he 
He  waa  also  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  lived  with  the  Marchioness  du  Chatelel,  with 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  order  of  the  Iron  whom  he  had  become  intimate  in  July  1733.  The 
Crown,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator  death  of  the  marchioness  in  1749  deprived  him 
of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  qoudL  In  1804  he  re-  of  this  retreat^  and  in  the  following  year  he 
signed  hb  professorial  duties.  Antinori  edited  accepted  the  often  repeated  invitation  of  Fred- 
a  collection  of  his  works  (1816).  Consult  Moc-  erick  the  Great  to  come  and  live  at  his  court  at 
chetti,  'Vita  del  Conte  Volta'  (1838).  Potsdam.  Here  he  was  received  with  the  great- 
Volta,  West  Africa,  a  river  of  Upper  est  honor,  hut  the  good  understanding  between 
Guinea,  which,  rising  in  the  Kong  Mountains  or  him  and  the  king  did  not  last  long,  and  in  1753, 
highlands  behind  the  Ashanti  country,  runs  south  after  numerous  unpleasant  scenes,  Voltaire 
between  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  and  reacbes  the  quitted  the  Prussian  court  Before  returning  to 
Bight  of  Benin  through  the  east  part  of  the  Brit-  France  he  visited  one  or  two  of  the  minor  courts 
ish  Gold  Coast  at  Adda.  To  left  and  right  of  its  of  Germaiiy.  At  Frankfort  Frederick  caused 
mouth  it  forms  great  lagoons,  and  on  tha  bar  him  to  be  detained  in  order  to  recover  from  him 
across  the  mouth  a  heavy  surf  runs.  With  its  ^  collection  of  poems  by  the  king  containing  a 
chief  tributary  the  Black  Volta  its  total  length  is  number  of  satires  on  several  prmces^  some  of 
about  850  miles,  ago  of  -which  are  navigable  in  which  Voltaire  had  maliciously  exhibited  at  the 
the  flood  season.  courts  he  had  visited.  Early  in  1755  he  re- 
Volta'ic  Batteriet.  See  Primahy  Battoiies.  fV^ved  to  Geneva,  and  for  theremainder  of  his 
ir.i*.^.  r^-ii  c  D-,,,.  „  D.,— ^^,.  ''•*  ''v«<'  mamly  either  in  Switzerland  or  close 
Voltaic  CelL  See  Pmkaby  BAxrERiES.  ^  its  borders.  About  1758  he  fixed  his  residence 
Voltaic  Pile,  in  electricity,  an  arrangement  with  his  niece,  Madame  Denis  at  Femey,  in  the 
in  a  pile  of  alternate  disks  of  copper  and  linc  Pays  de  Gex,  a  district  that  at  one  time  belonged 
separated  by  pieces  of  flannel  moistened  with  salt  to  the  counts  of  Geneva,  and  from  this  time  this 
water  or  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  was  his  sole  place  of  abode.  Under  his  care  the 
add  The  voltaic  pile  gives  a  very  small  cur-  village  of  Ferney,  which  in  1758,  when  the  estate 
rent;  but,  its  circuit  beii«  broken,  it  shows  at  its  in  which  it  lies  was  acquired  by  him,  contained 
extremities  electricity  of  high  tension,  and  it  is  only  49  peasants  in  a  miserably  poor  condition, 
capable  of  sendmg  a  current  through  consider-  became  a  thriving  place,  and  in  1778  numbered 
able  resistances.  1,300  inhabitants,  among  whom  Voltaire  lived 
Vcdtaire,  vfil-t£r,  Jean  FrancoiB  Marie  almost  as  a  sovereign  prince.  In  this  retirement 
Arouet,  French  man  of  letters:  b.  Paris  ai  he  became  known  to  all  Europe  as  the  patriarch 
Nov.  i6gi4;  d.  there  30  May  1778,  He  was  of  Ferney,  and  received  a  constant  succession  of 
destined  for  the  legal  profession,  but  bis  inclina-  visits  from  persons  of  rank  and  fame,  and  kept 
tion  for  literature  was  so  decided  that  he  never  up  an  immense  correspondence,  which  included 
seriously  entered  upon  it,  and  the  success  of  his  in  its  range  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
first  tragedy  *CEdipe,'  brought  out  in  1718,  de-  Europe.  In  February  1778,  impelled,  no  doubt, 
cided  him.  It  is  traditionally  recorded  that  this  chiefly  by  the  desire  of  hearing  once  more  the 
play  was  finished,  and  that  two  cantos  of  his  applause  of  multitudes,  he  went  up  to  Paris, 
'Henriade'  were  written  in  the  BastUle,  where  where  he  was  hailed  by  all  classes  wim  boundless 
he  was  confined  (May  1717,  to  April  1718),  enthusiasm.  But  the  sudden  change  in  his  man- 
on  account  of  certain  satirical  verses  on  the  net  of  life  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his 
regent,  the  authorship  of  which  was  ascribed  to  hsjlth,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
him.  The  success  of  his  tragedy  at  once  made  death  was  hastened  t^  the  excitement  of  the 
him  the  fashionable  poet  of  the  day,  and  for  the  occasion.  He  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  Scel- 
next  eight  years  he  resided  mainly  at  Paris.  It  lieres,  between  Nogent  and  Troyes,  of  which  his 
was  about  the  beginning  of  (his  period  thai  he  nephew,  the  Abbi  Mignot,  was  commendator. 
changed  his  paternal  name  of  Arouet  into  Vol-  At  the  revolution  his  remains  were  transferred 
taire,  whict(  latter   name  is  most  probably   ex-  to  the  Panthion   (1791). 

plained  as  an  anagram  of  Arouet  1.  j.   (le  jeune  During  his  whole  life  Voltaire  was  an  inde- 

—  the  yotmger,  he  having  an   elder  brother),  fatigable  writer.    The  long  liSt  of  his  produc- 

Voltaire  suffered  a  second  imprisonment  in  the  tions  embraces  works  in  almost  every  branch  of 

Bastille  in  1726,  the  occasion  of  which  was  his  literature:   in  poetry,  the  drama,   romance,   his- 

sending   a   challenge   to  the   Chevalier   Rohan,  tory,    philosophy,    criticism,    and    even    science, 

by  whom  he  had  been  insulted.    This  imprison-  Nearly  all  his  works  are  strongly  animated  by_  a 

ment  lasted  but  a  month,  and  on  being  liberated  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
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r^resentatives.  This  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  religious  element  and  the  government, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  later  years  was  spent  in 
exile  on  account  of  his  extreme  and  rabid  criti- 
cism of  religious  thought  and  belief.  It  was 
mainly  in  order  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  govern- 
ment that  he  lived  so  much  at  a  distance  from 
Paris  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  whence  he 
could  easily  make  his  escape  for  a  while,  when 
he  thought  it  advisable,  into  Holland  or  Switzer- 
land. -At  Cirey  and  Femey  he  could  be  more 
outspoken  than  he  had  dared  to  he  when  he  lived 
chiefly  at  Paris.  From  Ferney  he  issued  all  his 
most  direct  allaeks  upon  Christianity  and  Cathol- 
icism, the  'Sermon  cfes  Cinquante,'  'Exlrait  des 
Sentiments  de  Jean  Meslier,'  <La  Bible  enfin 
Expliquee.'  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  chief 
contributor  to  the  'Encyclopedic,'  and  indeed  its 
leading  spirit.  Yet  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
atheistical  views  that  are  found  expressed  in 
some  parts  of  that  work.  He  upheld  theism 
with  as  much  zeal  as  he  denounced  Christianity 
and  priestcraft,  and  even  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  reactionary  by  the  atheistical  spirit  of  the 
time.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also  that  his 
hatred  of  fanaticism,  although  often  the  cause 
of .  violence  and  injustice  on  his  part,  was  the 
mainspring  of  some  of  the  most  honorable 
actions  of  his  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Calas 
family.     (See  Calas,  Tean.) 

The  works  of  Voltaire  on  which  his  literary 
fame  is  now  generally  held  mainly  to  rest,  are 
his  philosophical  novels  such  as  <Zadig,'  'Can- 
dide,'  'L'ingenu' ;  his  histories  ( 'Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV.,>  'Histoire  de  Charles  XII.'),  his 
correspondence,  and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  his 
poetical  epistles,  satires,  and  occasional  poenis 
of  a  light  character,  in  which  the  typical 
Frenchman  is  e.xhibited  in  his  most  con^lete 
manifestation,  full  of  wit,  gaiety,  vivacity,  ease, 
and  grace.  Several  of  his  tragedies,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  'Zaire'  (usually  reck- 
oned his  masterpiece  in  the  dramatic  art), 
"Alzire,'  'Merope,'  •Mahomet*  (translated  into 
German  by  Goethe),  and  'Rome  Sauvee,'  had 
great  success  in  their  own  day,  but  the  French 
do  not  assign  to  ihem  a  high  place  in  their  litera- 
ture. Voltaire  attempted  comedy  also,  but  in 
this  he  was  still  less  successful.  He  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  deficient  in  the  comic 
faculty.  The  best  of  his  comedies  is  'L'Enfant 
Prodiguc.'  We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that; 
Voltaire  was  always  a  great  lover  of  the  drama. 
and  that  wherever  he  settled  for  any  length  of 
time  one  of  his  first  aims  was  to  get  a  theatre 
established  in  the  place,  sometimes  in  his  own 
house.  Occasionally  he  acted  himself.  Tlie 
'Henriade,'  an  epic  poem,  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  as  hero,  is  another  work  of  his,  which, 
though  not  highly  esteemed  now,  had  great  suc- 
cess, and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  when  it 
first  appeared.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  the  best  are  those  of  Beau- 
marchais,  with  introductions  and  notes  by  Con- 
dorcet  (1784-90},  Beuchot  {1828  ,et  seq.J,  and 
Moland  (1877-85).  The  chief  biographies  are 
those  by  Desnoiresterres,  'Voltaire  et  la  Sociile 
Fran<:aise  au  XVIII,  Siecle*  (ad  ed.  1887); 
Mahrenholtz,  'Voltaires  Leben  und  Wcrke' 
(188s):  Parton,  'Lite  of  Voltaire'  (1881); 
Hamley,  'Voltaire'  (1877);  Ballantyne,  'Vol- 
taire's Visit  to  England'  (1893)  ;  and  Espinasse,  , 
<Voltaire>     (1892).    Consult    also    D.    Strauss 


'Voltaire:  Sechs  Vortrage'  (1870)  ;  John  Mor 
ley,  'Voltaire'  (1872);  Maugras,  'Voltaire  e' 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau'  (1886);  Rabaiid. 
'Etudes  Historiques  sur  I'Avenement  de  la 
Tolerance'  (1892) ;  Campardon,  'Documents 
Inedits  sur  Voltaire'  (1893)  ;  Deschanel,  'Le 
Theatre  de  Voltaire'  (1886)  ;  Lion,  'Les  Tra- 
gedies et  les  Theories  Dramatiques  de  Voltaire' 
(1896);  Lounsbury,  'Shakespeare  and  Voltaire* 
(1902)  ;  Calmcites,  'Choiseul  et  Voltaire' 
(1902). 

Vol'taism,  in  physics,  a  term  applied  to 
galvanism,  from  the  fact  that  Volta's  explana- 
tions of  Galvanj's  experiments  on  frogs  led  to 
the  correct  appreciation  of  the  sources  of  the 
electricity  so  generated. 

Voltam'eter,  in  electricity,  an  arrangement 
which  shows  the  quantity  of  electric  current 
which  is  passing  through  its  circuit  in  terms  of 
a  quantity  of  water  decomposed.  The  figure 
shows  the  voltameter  to  the  left  connected  with 
a  battery.  A  circular  vessel  has  two  wires  lit 
through  its  bottom,  which  bear  inside  two  pieces 
of  platinum  foil  as  shown :  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  die  ves- 
sel, and  two  tubes  whith  have  been  filled  with 


VoUameter. 

water  are  placed  one  over  each  strip  oi  platinum 
or  electrode.  On  the  poles  of  the  battery  being 
connected  with  the  exterior  ends  of  the  wires  by 

means  of  binding- screws,  water  will  be  decom- 
posed, and  hydrogen  will  appear  in  one  tube  and 
oxygen  in  the  other.  It  will  be  found,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  that  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  water  is  displaced  in  the  hydrogen 
tube  than  in  the  oxygen  tube.  Two  volumes 
exactly  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
are  the  proper  proportions  to  form  water;  but 
some  of  the  liberated  oxygen  is  dissolved  by  the 

Volterra,   v61-ter'ra.    Daniele   da    (Riccn- 

RELLl,  Daniele)  Italian  painter:  b.  Volterra. 
Italy,  1509;  d.  Rome  4  April  1566.  He  studied 
painting  at  Siena,  and  afterward  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Michelangelo, 
who  not  only  instructed  him,  but  gave  him  de- 
si^s  for  some  of  his  works.  His  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Church  of 
La  Trinita  de'  Monti,  Rome_;  and  of  these  the 
'Descent  from  the  Cross'  is  well  known  by 
Toschi's  engraving.  He  was  employed  by  Paul 
IV.  to  drape  the  figures  in  Michelangelo's 
'Last  Judgment*  and  thus  earned  for.himself  the 
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soubriquet  of  "11  Bragbettone*  (The  Breeches-  taxation  to  the  support  of  an  established  church, 

maker).    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  applied  or  of  state- recognized  churches  in  genera!, 

himself  also  to  sculpture.  _      In    ancient    times     state    and    church    were 

Voltumo,  v61-toor'n6,  Italy,  a  river  which  inseparable,  and  opposition  to  the  church  was 

rises  in  the  province  of  Campobasso,  flows  south-  regarded  as  treason  to  the  state.    This  relation 

east  to  its  junction  with  the  Galore,  and  then  existed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  until  a 

west  past  Capua  into  the  Mediterranean,  20  miles  comparatively   recent  per jod,  under  the  papacy, 

southeast  of  GaeU,  after  a  course  of  112  miles,  "it"  the  imporiani  difference  that  the  slate  was 

Garibaldi  won  a  victory  over  the  army  of  the  regarded    and    treated    as    subordinate    to    the 

king  of  Naples  on  its  banks  in  i860.  church,  and  as  bound  to  obey  its  decrees.    In 

Volume,  the    bulk    occupied    by    a    body.  J^^eTCre'^orm  ora'nofhlr%SrS^^^ 

'S^^'^Z  ria^&Tn^^hetace'■o^cS:  church"  stlrwe"  ^.tZt^MtT^J, 

P"by't£e%"uilTub"a'n«'^  wWcK  3y  -  «P--"'l  ^y  th=  sover.igii,  assumed  control 

fs   composed,    after   making   allowance    for    the  of  the  chmh  a  fact  which  had  much  to  do  with 

pores  orinterslices  that  miy  be  present;  while  Jf.  ^P'^''^  °*  ^^  Reformation.     While  the  COn- 

the  apparent  volume  is  the  s4ce  included  within  ^"'>%  °\}^l  connection  were  changed,  how- 

an   imaginary   surface   whicrjuat   takes   in   the  ^""^  ^^   tie  between  church  and  state  became, 

body,   interstices    and   all.     The    "apparent   vol-  '"   Protestant  countries,  even  stronger  than  be- 

ume"  of  a  heap  of  coal,  for  example,  includes  }°'^:  an  ever-present  and  jealous  monarch  un.t- 

the  "real  volume"  of  each  separate  fragment  of  mE  in  his  own  person  the  hereditary  civil  power 

the   coal,    and   also   the   empty   spaces   between  of  the  crown,  and  the  rehgious  authority  which 

these   fragments,  as  they  lie  in  the  pile.    See  ^ad  formerhr  been  exercised  by  a  distant  pope. 

Mensuration;   Weights  and  Measums;  Me-  Uissentees  from  the  established  church  became 

TBK  System  ■  Units  rebels,    whereas    before    they    had  .only    been 

„  L.         '»»  1       1            ts       •£:             I         u  heretics,  and  the   devastating  civil  wars  of  the 

Votame  Molecular  or  Specific,  a  value  ob-  jgth  and  17th  centuries  werl  the  outcome,  in  a 

tamed  as  the  quot^nt  of  the  molecu  ar  weight  j           jf  „„(  ^  principal   degree,  of  this  new 

of    a    compound    body    divided    hy    its    specific  relation 

gravity.          .     .     ,    .        ^      ^                  .  The  dissentee  from  a  church  establishment 

Vohinwtnc  Analysu.     See  Chemical  An-  ^jd  not  seek  to  put  a  voluntary  system  in  its 

*i-T'sis.  place.    If  he  triumphed  in  England  or  immi- 

Vohltnometcr,  an  instrument  for  deter-  grated  to  America  his  aim  was  to  create  an 
mining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  by  measux-  established  church  of  his  own,  and  doom  to 
ing  tSe  amount  of  water  or  other  liquid  dis-  stake  or  scaffold  any  intruder  who  disagreed 
placed  by  it,  A  simple  form  is  a  flask  having  with  him.  The  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and 
a  long  narrow  neck,  and  an  openingatithe  side  Maryland,  the  former  founded  by  Protestants, 
through  which  the  solid  may  Ipe  introduced  the  latter  by  Roman  Catholics,  wero.fnmed  on 
The  neck  is  graduated,  from  the  bottom  upward,  the  plan,  then  novel  to  the  world,  of  toleration 
The  method  of  ^sing  it  is  as  follows:  The  in  matters  of  conscience,  accompanied  by  its  cor-. 
flask  is  filled  to  the  zero  mark  with  some  fluid  rdate,  the ■  voluntary  system. 
in  which  the  solid  is  not  soluble;  on  turning  it  ■  While  the  world  has  made  admirable  progress 
(m  its  side  the  stoKier  can  be  removed  and  the  toward  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  while  the 
solid  introduced ;  when  turned  back  to  an  up-  prison  and  scaffold  no  longer  menace  dissenters 
right  posture  again  the  liquid  is  forced  up  the  from  an  establiahed  '  creed,-  and  mtn  can  ■  be 
stem  and  the  volume  reading  is  the  amount  of  friends,  and  acknowledge  each  other's  good  qua!- 
liquid  displaced  by  the  solid.  From  this  the  ities  although  differing  pole-wide  — to  ose  Whit- 
specific  gravity  can  be  easily  calculated.  tier's    expression  — in     religions    opinions,    the 

Voluntary  Coatroveray,  a  oontroversy  tolnntary  system  is  still  almost  confined  to  the 
begun  in  Scotland  in  1780,  and  which  continued  United  States,  Mexico,  and-  the  leading  British 
obscurely  until  1831,  when  it  began  to  excite  cbionies.  State-supported  chtrrcbes  are  the  rule, 
general  interest,  resulting  at  length  in  disruption  even  in  France,  and  Germany,  where  all  creeds 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  that  are  on  an  equal  footing;  in  Switzerland,  where 
remarkable  action,  by  wbjch.  as  a  orotest  against  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  is  decreed  by  law, 
state  interference,  on  Tuesday,  23  May  184^,  396  the  magistrates  keep  a  certain  degree  of  super- 
ministers  and  professors  renoun»«d  all  claim  to  vision  over  religion,  and  Brazil,  while  providing 
the  benefices  they  had  held  in  connection  with  in  her  constitution  for  absolute  separation  of 
the  £sublishment,  declaring  them  to  be  vacant  Church  and  State,  still  supports  the  ecclesiastics 
and  eorisMiting  that 'they  should  be  dealt  with  who  were  in  receipt  of  state  support  when  the 
as  such.  By  this  memorable  act  of  self-sacrifice  new  relation  came  into  force, 
in  obedience  to  principle  these  idinisters  and  !„  the  United  States,  saving  the  fact  that 
teachers  gave  up  an  annual  income  amounting  to  church  property  is  usually  exempt  from  taxation, 
at  least  $500000.    See  Free  Chubch.  the  voluntary  system  prevails  everywhere,  and 

Vol'untaryism,  or  The  Voluntary  System,  only  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  those 
a  term  applied  to  the  support  of  ministers  of  who  say  prayers  before  public  bodies,  as  at  the 
religion  and. their  churches  by  the  voluntary  con-  opening  of  the  United  States  Senate,  receive  pay 
tributions  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to  tlie  CDii-  from  the  public  treasury.  This  universal  vo!- 
nection  of  church  and  state,  and  the  support  of  untaryisra  did  hot  come  about  with  independence, 
•  the  ministry  from  tithes  or  general  taxation,  or  even  witb-the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
Whenever  the  cletwy  receive  stipends  from  the  stitution.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
state,  it  is  evident  that  the  taxpayer,  In  addition  tion  of  the  United  States  provided  that  Congress 
to  the  voluntary  supMrt,  if  any,  ■p'hich  he  gives  should  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
to  some  particular  church,  contributes  through  of    religion, '  or  prohibltmg  the   free   exercise 
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thereof.    This,   of  course,    did   not    aSect    the  Vohmtects  of  America,  The,  a  religious 

power  of  the  several  States  to  create  or  continue  body  organized  from  former  members  of  the 
church  establishments.  The  convention  which  Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  in  1896  by  Commander 
framed  a  constitution  for  Massachusetts  pro-  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  and  consisting  of  six 
vided  in  Che  'Bill  of  Rights,"  that  'the  legislature  regiments,  embracing  nine  companies  or  central 
shall  authorize  and  require  the  several  towns,  societies  and  nearly  100  self-supporting  posts, 
parishes  and  precincts  to  make  suitable  provision  not  including  outposts.  The  head  officer  is 
at  their  own  expense  for  the  institution  of  the  elected  by  the  members  as  commander-in-chief, 
public  worship  of  God,  and  the  support  and  and  hy  the  directors  as  president  There  are 
maintenance  of  public  Protestant  teachers  of  four  branches  of  philanthropic  work:  (i)  The 
piety,  religion  and  morality,  in  all  cases  where  sociological  branch,  which  provides  hcnnes  for 
such  provision  shall  not  be  made  voluntarily.'  destitute  men.  In  1903  the  10  homes  located  in 
Officers  known  as  tithingmen  were  appointed  to  various  cities  furnished  lodging  for  300,000  per- 
collect  the  dues,  and  if  a  taxpayer  defaulted,  sons.  (2)  The  Home  of  Mercy,  branch  for 
distress  and  even  imprisonment  followed.  This  friendless  young  women  maintaining  one  home 
system  amounted  to  state  support  of  the  Con-  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  one  in  Boston,  Mass. 
gregational  Church,  and  it  was  not  until  1815  ^3!  The  tenement  work  for  the  worthy  poor. 
that  dissenter^!  from  the  prevailing  creed  were  (4)  The  philanthropic  branch,  working  among 
released  from  paying  taxes  to  maintain  the  min-  unprotected  children.  The  Prison  League  is  an 
isters  of  the  majority.  The  involuntary  system  important  department  of  volunteer  activity.  In 
was  abolished  altogether  in  Massachusetts  in  igio  there  were  branches  in  20  States,  embracing 
1833.  In  Connecticut  the  Constitution  of  l8t8,  7,500  prisoners  and  corresponding  with  19,000 
while  giving  every  society  of  Christians  power  men.  There  is  an  aggregate  annual  attendance 
to  tax  the  members  of  sucli  society,  permitted  of  1,500,000  persons  at  the  hall  meetings  and 
tny^  member  to  escape  this  obligation  by  giving  ■  2,000,000  at  the  open  air  meetings, 
notice  of  withdrawal  in  writing.    And  now,  as  Volnse'nuB,      Florentius.      See      Wilsom, 

for  many  years  past,  without  any  provision  of    Plomkce. 

the  Federal  Constitution  to  coerce  the  States.  Volute',  a  spiral  scroll  used  in  Ionic, 
and  by  force  of  enhghtened  public  opinion,  vol-  Corinthian,  and  Composite  camtals,  of  which 
untaryism  m  the  maintenance  of  mmisters  and  -^  j^  ^  principal  ornament  The  number  of 
churches  prevails  everywhere  throughout  the  ^^,^(^3  -^  the  Ionic  order  is  four.  In  the 
republ.c  and  m  no  """try  m  ^e  world  is  re-  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  they  are  more 
l.gion  better  supported  while  the  clergy  also,  ^^^^^^  ;„  the  foEiner  being  accompanied  by 
conscious   of  their   freedom   from  state  control  „         ^  „  j  ^^^y^^^     ^,1^  ^^  ^„I„^_ 

are  self-respecting  m  their  personal  attitude,  and     c,,  A„,-HITlt^TTt■^^ 

devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  their  flocks.    ^  „  ^^^    ,  ,  ,      .        ,     ^    .  ..,  ^ 

Volute  Wheel,  a  volute  shaped  wheel  that 
Volunteers',  a  name  applied  to  the  citizens  ;n  revolving  presents  its  open  mouth  to  the  air, 
of  a  state  or  nation  who  of  their  own.  accord  which  is  thus  gathered  into  the  tube  and  dis- 
offer  their  services  in  a  military  capacity  without  charged  through  the  hollow  axis.  It  is  a  com- 
the  stipulation  of  a  substantial  reward.  In  all  nion  and  effective  sort  of  blower.  Also,  a  water- 
the  American  wars  from  the  Revolution  to  the  ^bee!  with  radial  or  curved  buckets,  in  which 
Spanish' American  war,  there  were  volunteer  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  surrounded  by  a 
soldiers,  companies  and  regiments.  These  were  volute-shaped  casing  or  scroll, 
generally  amalgamated  with  regular  troo]^  when  VoI'vox.  a  minute  aquatic  plant  (Volvox 
It  was  found  their  services  were  available.  In  gtabator).  in  the  form  of  a  pale  green  globule 
Great  Britain  m  1794  and  again  in  1803,  when  the  §^,^,i„  '^^^^^  ,„  j^e  water.  Under  the  micro- 
threats  of  France  agitated  England,  nearly  the  ^  ^^  -^  ^^^^  to  be  a  spherical  membranous 
whole   of   the   available    male    population   was  studded  with  innumerable  green  points  giv- 

formed  into  volunteer  companies,  and  the  gov-  j^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^-y  ^^^ich  enable  it  to  roll  over  and 
emment  at  one  time  reckoned  upon  having  nearly  ^°^^  ^^  y^^  ^^^^  Within  the  sac  are  various 
500,000  efficient  volunteers  in  arms.     The  num-     ^  globules,  generally  green  in  summer,  but 

bers  Mon  declined,  and  m  1815  the  force  almost  ^((^^  ^f  ^„  „„nge  color  in  autumn  and  early 
ceased  to  exist  About  l8s7  a  feeling  of  inse-  ^i^f„  xhcy  are  zoospore-like  bodies,  each 
curtty  began  to_  manifest  itself  in  consequence  g^^ding  a  pair  of  cilia  through  separate  orifices. 
of  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  national  de-  ^here  is  a  reddish  brown  spot  and  a  contractile 
fenses,  and  the  Victoria  Rifles  in  London  and    ^gj-uoj^^ 

one  or  two  other  corns  were  formed.     In  a  short  ,,  ,'  t   .1.      t   _        _t   4.1 -1...11 

Sme  the  movement  began  to  spread;  in  May  ^  Vo'mer,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
1859,  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps  of  rifle-    See  Head;  Skvu.  _      _  ,  . 

men  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  govern-  Vomibng,  the  ejection  of  matter  from  the 

ment  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  many  thousands  stomach  through  the  mouth,  mainly  by  spas- 
were  enrolled.  After  four  years'  preliminary  modic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
experience  an  act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  assisted  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  mus- 
force  was  passed  in  1863 ;  another  was  passed  cular  walls  of  the  organ ;  the  diaphragm  remains 
in  1869,  and  these,  with  subsequent  acts  and  fixed,  affording  a  firm  surface  gainst  which  the 
regulations,  constitute  the  law  relating  to  volun-  stomach  is  pressed  by  the  abdominal_  muscles. 
teers  The  Volunteer  Acts  of  1896  and  1900  Relaxation  of  the  sphincter  at  the  cardiac  orifice 
regulate  offers  hy  volunteers  for  actual  military  of  the  stomach  is  necessary,  as  its  contraction 
service  outside  Great  Britain :  and  in  the  South  will  resist  the  power  of  all_  the  expulsor  musdes 
African  War  a  number  of  volunteers  took  part  combined,  explaining  the  violent  and  vain  eltorls 
with  great  credit  to  themselves.  There  are  to  vomit  so  commonly  seen  and  experienced ;  tne 
also  considerable  numbers  of  volunteers  in  India,  act  is  preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration,  the  glotus 
Canada,  Australia,  etc.  being  spasmodically  closed  during  the  paroxysm. 
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It  may  be  produced  by  irritating  substances  ^p-  and  drawing,  1879-81 ;  tn  18S1-3,  and  again  frcnv 

plied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  1886  to  1891,  studied  in   Paris,  teaching  in  the 

the  impression  being  conveyed  by  the  pneumo-  interval  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.   Boston. 

gastric  nerves  and  the  motor  nerves  01  expira-  He   acq^uired   a   manner   in    which   realism   and 

tion,   as   in   common   emetics ;   by   irritations   in  impressionism     are     emphasized     by     dramatic 

other  parts   of  the  body,  transmitted   by   reflex  effects  and  boldness  of  treatment  in  light,  color, 

nervous  action,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  etc.    Whether  in  portrait,  figure,  or  landscape 

passage  of  calculi,  and  durmg  gestation;  and  painting,  his  work  nas  individuality  and  interest, 

by  impressions  received  through  the  sensorial  and  his  success  particularly  as  a  portrait-painter 

centres,   whether   emotional   or   sensational,   as  has  been  marked.    From  1891  to  1896  he  was 

from   tickling   the   fauces,   disgusting   sights   or  principal  instructor  in  portrait  and  figure  paint 

odors,  and  in  seasickness;  even  the  recollection  ing  at  the  Pennsyivania   Academy  of  the   Fine 

of  these  sensations  may  cause  vomiting  in  very  Arts.    He  has  exhibited  much   in   this  country 

impress ionable  persons.     It  is  a  common  symp-  and   in   Europe.     Among  his   works   are:    'Sad 

tom  of  many_  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intes-  News' ;  ^Miss  Mildred  Blair* ;  'Little  Louise' ; 

tines,  and  arises  from  sympathy  in  affections  of  etc 

many  other  organs ;  it  is  sometimes  nervous  or  Voodoo'.     See  VouDoa 

spasmodic.    Exclusive  of  the  treatment  proper  Vn™-h«.Q  Tinnr's-,  n.fi»i  Wni.«    Am-,; 

f^r  the  special  disease  of  which  it  may  be  the  „„  ,°^ll^^  "^"^^  fh^^T?in   ^^rT«^ ' 

symptom,  effective  remedies  for  vomiting  are  ice,  ?^fetSon    D    C.  7o  Anri^'  ^7^He  ^al 

effervescing  potions,  mercurials,  prussic  acid  and  ^J^LTTrSln^lSia^  Tsbu  y^'(n^w    1^ 

XrSn'"j;fn''i;  JHnH '■   ™'^°™^'^i     ""^^  ^"""5    Unive^ty  iTl^^  adSd  to  the  b^ 

S    nJofT/st^maVa^eTeeuTaTat'ea'!;  i^/fe-ln'^ffil  t^VS  'sk^"^ 

of  offense,  as  in  the  petrels  ani  vultures,  and  the  »^.  '"^^  tft^tn.:t.^'^^.t.t.r^ 

«'"l--l/°'"fi''*  '■  "\^"  t<  '"%''  easily  mduced  j„^  ^  ^^f^^  ^f  j^^^^  ^  C^j^  j„^     ^^^^  1^^^ 

™nf^^.n^^f  T,™^  ''■    Jl   '^nLi^.^'^f  ■  ^""s  »^  i°'  participation  in  John  Brown's  raid. 

=^'^^ft^^^™in'^?^  H^,.,*^!"  (°aT^'"^'  He  was  member  of'congresa  in  1861-6  and  in 

V^     >    .»w.^Tri. Tn  J  ^    ...     vl^^Jtt'^  »869-7i.  wd  from  1877  U>  a  few  months  before 

(q.V.),   tuberculosis    (q.V.),    etc      Vomiting   is    in  h«    niath     TInil..r1    t;tafM    «M9<r>r    (mm    Tintinna 

IS  to  be  mconng^l  «id  usutrf.  Uitooghoiit  hi>  entire  oreer  In  the  Seiute,  md 

Vondel,    vfln'dei,    Jooat  van    den.    Dutch  an  advocate  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 

dramatic  poet;  b.  Cologne  17  Nov.  1587:  d  Am-  silver  until  i&js  when  he  cast  his  vote  to  repeal 

sterdam  5  Feb.   1679.    His  parents,  who  were  the  silver-purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  act. 

Anabaptists,  removed  to  Hofland  while  he  was  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  securtng  the  crec- 

a  chdd,  and  the  poet  afterward  adopted  the  Ar-  Con  of  the  Congressional  Ubrary  building,  and 

minian  faith,  but  finally  died  in  the  hc«om  of  the  was  noted  as  an  orator. 

Roman  Catholic  Cbnrch.  Nature  had  endowed  v~-.i.™  nhiii.  ir.iw.^...  a.....i~. 
bim  with  euttaordinary  taleoU,  and  be  derived  X°S'~'i,  S'^-  St'^^S  r  S^ 
little  .id  from  eduction.  DevMmg  himself  en-  ""I  "f"!^,''  S'S ?'^'^  "■  '■  "^'.A 
firely  to  the  cultivation  of  Dutch  [Jetry.  VOndel  Annapobs,  Md.,  26  Feb.  rSda.  He  was  apppmted 
Srst  learned  Latin  and  French  in  thVjoth  year  of  ■»d>bipman  m  the  nay  in  i&ift  served  in  the 
his  age.  His  woifts  display  genius  and  elevated  War  of  1812,  partmpated  m  the  cajWre  of  the 
imagimtion.  and  embAiee  lyrie  and  didacUi:  Maeedonun  u,i  the  Epemer  and  receh|ed 
poems,  satires,  an  epic,  and  some  30  tiagedita,  a  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  hs  servieei 
Erne  if  wbieb  are  fou^ided  on  biblical  sibject.  «'.  ""'""I  "»''  "  "P""'"  "  '^  .■"'«" 
and  bear  such  titles  as  'Lucifer,'  'Niiab,>  assignrf  to  command  the  flmgreas,  m  which 
<Jepbtha,>  etc.  These  enjoy  a  high  reputation  "WJ'J'  '"  .""""A  "  .'*«■  ;\'l'V'J"^ 
m  Holland,  and  the  interspersed  choruses  may  squadron  and  an  allied  cruista-  which  had  fired 
be  regarded  as  the  finest  lyrical  productions  of  ""  an  American  ahip.  His  action  was  com- 
the  Dutch  muse.  The  best  collective  edi-  mended  m  home  and  foreign  diplomatic  ciieles, 
tions  of  bis  work,  are  those  by  Jan  van  Lonnep  '"'  '^  T*'."j""'  S''  =»""-»""•'■  "'!  "■"" 
(leso-Aj)  and  Unger  (1890  onward).  The  «as  vindicated  and  in  1847  he  was  assigned  to 
dniSaii?  poem  'Luciferi  (1654)  is  his  irealest  command  the  East  Indian  squadron,  a  position 
work  and^  some  critics  is  snpposed  to  be  the  ^l"**'  ^  ^^  ^^  °^  rear-admiral,  which  had 
source  of  the  inspiration  of  Milton's  'Pamdise  »'«  then  been  established  in  the  United  States 
Lost,'  but  thU  may  reasonably  be  doubted  Eng-  "J^-  ™  "'  plac'd  on  the  reserve  list  ra 
lish  translations  of  Vondel's  'Lucifer'  (1898);  J?5S..  an  action  against  which  he  appealed  fft 
•Samsom  (1901);  and  'Adam'  <i9Hj)  have  President  Buchanan  as  unjust.  A  decision  favor- 
been  made  by  C  Van  Noppen  (q.v.)  Consult  '^''  '?  ,X~i,'  ~5  tT"  ""'''"' J^.  V^V"'' 
'Lives'  by  riumgartner  (ifea)  J  iHaet  (1890);  S«neral  Black  and  he  was  restored  to  the  leave 
Looten.  'Etude  iTttiraire  sur  Vondel'    (1889);  Payhst. 

Miiller,  'Ueber  Miltons  Abhangigkeit'    (1891).  Vooraangar,  foor'aang'er,  Jacob,  American 

Von  Holat,  fdn  hoist,  Heraunn  Edtiard.  "''•''  and  creator;  h.  Amsterdam,  Holland,  13 

See  Hoi,BT,  Hebmaitn  EnuAjm,  Niiv,  1852.    Taught  at  the  theological  seminary 

tr„«    aa»,-ii.i rn„    —s  'ir™  a.    1F...S:  "'  his  native  city,  he  carae  to  the  United  Stats 

Von   Hannucher,   ton    manun-er,    rerdi-    .1 ..    ,d„     J    uu-    _.    ™.'i  j  1  i.-_ 

nand.     See  MAiriroin^,  F=i.,»a,.  in.  pSU^^.^r.^'.  d"  C   ('lyt^'),''*" 

Von'noh,  Robert  WillUm,  American  art-  dence,    R.    I.    (1877-8),    and    Houston,    Texas 

ist:    1).    Hartford,    Conn.,    17    Sept.    1858.     He  (1878-86).     Since    1886   he   has    been   rabbi   of 

Studied  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Temple    Emanu    EI,    San    Francisco,    Cal.     He 

Boston,  1875-9;  was  instructor  there  in  painting  edited    'The   Sabbath  Visitor'    for  three  y«ari> 
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VORONEZH— VORTIGERN 

besides  making  numerous  contributions  to  lead-  axes  the  motion  of  the  particle  may  assume 
ing  Jewish  weekhes.  In  1884  he  was  elected  either  one  of  two  characteristic  types.  It  may 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  the  University  move  without  rotation  about  either  of  the  axes, 
of  California.  He  has  written;  'Moses  Men-  or  it  may  move  with  rotation  about  one  or  more 
delssohn,  Life  and  Works';  'Chronicles  of  of  the  axes.  The  former  type  is  called  irrota- 
Emanu  EI.'  He  founded  in  1895  a  weekly,  tional  motion,  and  the  latter  type  is  called 
'Emanu  El,'  which  he  continues  to  edit  rotational  motion,  or  vortex  motion.  The  vortex 
Voronezh,  v6-r6'nezh,  Russia,  (i)  The  type  of  motion  is  by  far  the  more  common  in 
capital  of  a  government  of  same  name,  on  a  nature  and  manifests  itself  m  an  mfinite  vanety 
height  above  the  Voronezh,  near  its  confluence  "f  ways.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
wim  the  Don,  290  miles  south- southeast  of  Mos-  vortex  motion  is  seen  in  smoke  rings  emitted 
cow.  It  consists  of  a  high  town,  a  low  town,  occasionally  hy  locomotives  and  other  high  pres- 
and  three  exUnsive  suburbs  — is  well  built,  and  sure  steam-engines  when  exhausting  slowly, 
has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  town-house,  Similar  and  more  definite  rings  are  easily  pro- 
gymnasium,  diocesan  seminary,  arsenal,  hospital,  duccd  also  by  devices  now  common  in  physical 
and  poorhouse;  mamifactures  of  woolen  and  Uboratones,  Helmholtz,  who  was  the  first  to 
linen  cloth,  soap,  and  vitriol,  numerous  tanneries,  investigate  the  theory  of  vortex  motion,  showed 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  fallow,  and  im-  that  vortex  rings  and  filaments,  or  combinations 
portant  fairs  and  markets.  Voroneih  has  inter-  thereof,  in  a  perfect  liquid  (which  is  an  ideal 
esting  associations  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  of  the  fnctionless  fluid  of  constant  density)  are  inde- 
poeis  Nikitin  and  Koltsoff.  Pop.  about  go.OOO.  structible.  Extending  this  idea  to  perfect  fluids, 
(2)  The  southern  government  of  Voronezh  has  Lord  Kelvin  has  imagined  that  the  atoms  and 
an  area  of  25,443  square  miles.  It  is  inter-  molecules  of  physical  science  may  be  vortex 
sected  by  the  Don,  which  receives  the  whole  "ngs  or  filaments,  or  combinations  thereof,  in 
of  the  drainage,  partly  through  its  tributaries,  the  ether.  For  the  theory  of  vortex  motion  and 
the  Voronezh  and  Khoper.  The  soil  is  generally  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  con- 
fertile,  andlarge  crops  of  grain  are  raised.  The  suit  Lamb,  'Hydrodynamics.' 
breeding  of  horses  and   sheep   is   an   important  Vortex  Ring,     See  Vortex  Motion. 

'  S™  """<•'■"     "•''«•      P'P-    "l""'  A,)  of  .inched  or  frre  form.  o(  imtrithoui 

.,700,000.  ciliates,  in  which  the  adoral  zone  of  cilia,  vrtiere 

V&rdsmar^,       v^  resh-raart-y,       JTichacl,  geen  from  ahov*^  forms  a  right  spiral  (dexio- 

Hungarian  poet :  b.  Nyfk,  comitat  of  Sluhlwcis-  tropic) ,  while  a  ECCOTidary  circlet  of  cilia  near  the 

senburg,  i  Dec  1800;  d.  Budapest  19  Nov.  1855.  aboral  end  may  be  either  permanent  or  transient. 

He  studied  in   Pest,  practised  for  a  time  as  an  The   true   vorticellids,   represented   well   by   the 

advocate,  m  1848  was  a  member  of  the  National  common  bell-animalcule,  arc  without  a  perma- 

Assembly,  and  was  twice  imprisoned  for  political  nent  second  circle  of  cilia,  and  the  peristome 

reasons   by   the    Austrian    government     A   me-  may  be  completely  included  within  a  peristome 

morial  to  him  wa«  placed  at  Stub Iweis senburg  in  fold    which    contracts    sphincter-like    about    it 

1866.    Among    his    poems    and    dramas    were :  The  Stem  is  either  firm  and  c< 


•Kmg  Solomon'  (1821):  'The  Victory  of  Faith-  flexible  and  capable  of  being  contracted  sud- 
fulness*  (1823);  'Zaians  Flight'  (1825);  denly  when  it  becomes  a  short  close  spiral.  The 
•Cserholom*  (i^);  'Erlau'  (1828) ;  'Csongor  individuals  also  arc  mounted  on  a  single  un- 
and  Tiinde'  (1831) ;  'Baims  Mar6t>  (1838).  branched  stalk  or  grouped  on  a  common  branch- 
Gyulai  prepared  a  collective  edition  (1864:  ad  jng  gfalk  in  colonial  existence.  The  simplest 
ed.  1884)  and  a  biography  (1864;  4th  ed.  1896).  type  of  reproduction  is  longitudinal  division, 
Vorse,  Albeit  White,  American  editor  b.  which  may  result  in  producing  two  individuals 
Littleton,  Mass ,  18  Aug.  1866.  He  was  grad-  in  a  branched  stalls  or  one  of  the  two  may  be- 
uated  from  Harvard  in  i88g,  was  connected  with  come  detached  and,  propelled  by  a  newly-formed 
the  Philadelphia  Press  1891-3,  the  New  York  circle  of  cilia  near  the  basal  end,  lead  a  free 
Moil  end  Express  1894-6,  and  subsequently  with  existence  for  a  time.  Soon  the  free  form  settles 
the  'Illustrated  American'  and  the  'Criterion'  down  and  develops  a  stalk.  Conjugation  has 
1899-1901.  He  has  published  'The  Laughter  of  been  observed  and  aways  takes  place  between 
the  Sphinx*  (1900).  a  stalked  form  and  a  free-swimming  form  pro- 
Vor'tex,  a  whirlpool  or  eddy;  any  fluid  ^'^•^^^  V  budding.  The  bell-animalcule  has  long 
^-outins  around  an  axis.  The  name  is  applied  to  been  a  favorite  object  of  microscopical  study 
pools,  waterspouts,  whirlwinds,  and  on  a  larger  fron.  its  abundance  and  easily  observed  structure 
scale  in  cyclones  and  storms  generally.  Descartes  andactivities.  Ehrenberg  (1838)  made  an  ex- 
supposed  certain  vortices  to  exist  in  the  ether  of  t**"'^'  ""'I''  <>*  these  organisms,  and  maintained 
space  endowed  with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  and  tliat  J^ey  possessed  the  complete  organ  systems 
filling  all  space,  and  by  these  he  accounted  for  <>* . '".f''"  "rras-  The  demonstration  of  their 
the  motions  of  the  universe.  unicellular  nature  necessitated  the  abandonment 
tr-.4^-  a»«_  c  if«  _  »*  „„„  of  *'''s  view.  The  group  is  rich  in  number  and 
vlt^tr  S,  ^  7  ,  y.riet,o(sp«ia.  H>mv  A.  W«oi 
Vortex  Motion.  The  motion  of  a  mass  of  77_,„.,„-,.,  „f  jj.Cr^h^ 
fluid  (including  under  this  term  gases  and  Un>ver»ty  of  Nebrask,y. 
liquids)  is  known  if  the  motion  of  every  infini-  Vortigem,  vor'tl-gern,  a  semi-mythical 
tesimal  portion,  or  particle,  of  the  mass  is  known.  British  king  of  the  5th  century,  who,  according 
The  motion  of  a  particle  is  investigated  by  refer-  to  Gildas,  Bede,  Ethelwerd,  and  the  'Old  Eng- 
ring  the  successive  positions  it  occupies  in  its  Itsh  Chronicle,*  invited  Hengist  (q.v.)  and 
journey  to  a  set  of  three  straight  lines,  or  axes,  Horsa  to   assist  him   against   his  t '"   '*"" 


which    pass   through  the   same  point  and  are    Picts  and  Scots.    Whether  invited  by  Vortigern 
mutually    rectangular.    With    respect    to   these    or  not,  the  newcomers  are  said  to  have  turned 
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VOS  — VOTING  MACHINE 

■gainst  him  snd  wrested  from  jiim  the  Kentish  the  department    The  minerah  include  argentic 

territory.     There  is  something  like  unanimity  in  erous  lead,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  cobalt,  niarUe, 

the  chroniclers  regarding  Vortigern's  character,  millstones,   slate,   kaolin,   and   fine  agates.     The 

They  make  him  tyrannical  and  licentious.     It  is  chief  manufactures  are  the   famous  Gerome  01 

to  be  presumed  that  he  came  to  a  violent  end  in  Munster  cheese,   cotton  and   linen   doth,   lace, 

conflict  with  the  invaders  who  had  established  musical  instmments,  turnery  and  wooden  clogs, 

themselves  in  his  domini(»i3.  nails,  iron,  steel  and  iron  ware,  paper,  leather, 

Vos,  vos,  GeerfaarduB,  American  Presby-  po»ery,  and  glass. 
tCTian  thrologm:  b.  Heerenvcen,  Holland,  14         Vow,  fos,  Johaiui  Heinrich,  German  poet 

March  i86a      He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  aod   translator:    b.    Sommersdorf,   near   Warcn, 

Of  the  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  at  Mecklenburg,  20  Feb.  1751;  d.  Heideibere  20 

Amsterdam  and  at  Princeton  Seminao-,  and  was  March  1826.    He  early  began  to  write  verses, 

professor  of  theolo^  in  the  former  institution  and  some  of  these  contributed  to  the  'Gottjngen 

1888-94,  and  since  the  year  last  named  has  held  Musenalmanach'  led  to  a  correspondence  with 

a  similar  post  at  Princetoo,    He  has   published  Boie,  upon  whose  invitation  he  went  in   1772  to 

','^^^^^°!^'^  9^'*^"  °/.'*'^  ^™*^'*'i?^^'  '-'"'^^*  Gottingen.    Here  he  studied  the  classical  and 

(1886)  ;  *De  Vcrbondsleer  m  de  Gerefomeede  modem  languages,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 

rheologie    (i89i);etc.  of  the  Gbttinger  Dichterbond.    The  editorship 

Voa,  Haarten  de,  Flemish  painter:  b.  Ant-  of  the  'Musenalmanach'   was  handed  over  to 

werp    1532 ;     d,     there     1603.     He     studied     in  him  by  Boie  in  i;7s ;  in  1778  he  was  made  rector 

Antwerp  under  his  father,  Pieter  de  Vos,  and  De  of  Ottemdorf  in  Hanover,  in  178a  at  Eutin.    In 

Vriend^  and  at  Venice  under  Tintoretto,  estab-  1781,  after  the  publication  of  several  treatises, 

lished  a  school  of  painting  in  his  native  city  in  he  produced   his    German    'Odyssey,'    a    work 

1538  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  which  has  rendered  this  grand  poem  national 

of  his  day,  hundreds  of  engravings  of  his  paint-  with  the  Germans   {new  ed.  by  Bemays   1881). 

ings   and   drawings   being  made.     Among   his  This  has  been  called  Hhe  most  perfect  rendering 

works  are  'The  Triumph  of  Christ*;  <Caesar's  of  Homor  into  a  modem  tongue,*    In  1793  ap- 

Penny';  *Tlie  Marriage  at  Cana,*  in  the  cathe-  peared  his  translation  of  the  "Iliad,*  and  that  of 

dral  at  Antwerp;  'Saint  Luke  Painting  the  Por-  the  <Odya»cy,*  in  a  new  form,  in  which,  how- 

ttait  of  the  Virgin.'     He  is  sometimes  styled  ifver,  it  did  not  please  so  much  as  before,  the 

•the  Elder,"  in  distinction  from  his  son  Maarten  former  displaying  greater  truth  and  naturalness, 

(b.  1576 ;  d.  1613),  also  an  artist  He  published  in  1795  an  idyl  in  the  epic  form 

VoBgea.  vozh,  a  European  chain  of  moun-  «•"««>  If-"'*!',!  P""*^''  ^"t  ">  i?83,  bnt  now 
tains  abSut  100  miles  long,  partly  on  the  frontiers  PJ''1"'="L 7'*  jnjprovements.  His  translation 
of  France  and  the  Gen^kn  teiVitory  of  Alsace,  "^  *1.^'^''V°L^"?''  i"LW'  *?  '^^f  *" 
partly  in  Alsace,  extendihg  from  north-north-  *^*^i^°S_2i^'  ^k  ^'^ '^  ■  "^'iiVJ'^J"^' 
east  to  south-sotrthwest,  nearly  parallel  with  t?  ""^5*^  "i!,"J'^"=T';S'' ^'"'''S*^'?*- 
the  Rhine,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Voss  rendered  good  service  to  the  study  of  clas- 
Jura  Mountdns,  which  separate  Prance  from  «"?  ■f*^"'?'  '^  **Ft"  *{«''  ^!?kvJ?^  "?"'' 
Switzerland;  th^  breadth  varies  from  20  to  45  V^^^^^'  *J  «»,t[«»»»ator  he  exhibited  wonder- 
miles.  The  highest  summit,  Ballon-de-Guebwil-  ^'  command  of  language  and  great  skill  in  the 
ler  (the  sumn^ts  are  generally  called  ballons),  l^'fR  <■.*  >««"«■  .  Among  his  tranriations  that 
has  a  height  of  4.685  feet  above  the  surface  of  °^  Homers  works  is  undoubtedly  the  gT«t«t: 
the  sea.  'He  Vosg^  Mountains  have  a  gentle  Z,^^J^A>  t?^Vi^~"^f'r^^^'^ 
declivity,  and  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  his  'Hesiod'  (1806);  'Horace  <^8o6)  <The- 
are  cJered  with  vineyards.  Great  part  of  the  "S"*"*;  ?r  ^^'^-^■^T'•!"/  u^ '?*1lj  ^i'-^^" 
Vosges  is  densely  wocded,  and,  besides  abound-  P*«°"'  <«82i)  ;  'Tibollus'  (1810)  ;'  Propertius' 
ing  in  game,  th^  possess  V<:at  mineral  wealth,  f.'^^o) ;  andselections  from  <Ov,d'  (1798).  He 
including  silver,  c^per,  i^ron.  lead,  coal,  and  also  undertook  with  his  sons  a  translation  of 
antimony.  They  alsS  contain  excellent'  pas-  ?''=|"P?"v,!^'"£^  was  completed  in  nine  vols, 
turage;  and  the  inhabitants  breed  many  cattle.  '"  l^ag,  but  this  translation  cannot  stand  a-com- 
Tbe  111,  Lauter,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Saar,  and  ?^?iT 'C'*''J'*/T^^£?f  "V'L",'?:  P^jaJS" 
Saone  r  se  in  this  chain  of  mountains  (1826)  ;  by  Herbst  (1872-6)  ;  Pmtz,  <Der  Got- 
■  tii^»r   Dichterbund'    (1841). 

Vosges,    France,    an    eastern    department  -  c      u 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of         Vote.     See  Ballot. 

Meuse  and  Meurthe,  on  the  east  by  Alsace,  on  Voting  Machine.    The  wave  of  ballot  re- 

the  south  by  the  departments  of  Haute-Saonc,  form  which  swept  over  the  United  States  of 

and  on   the   west  by  Haute- Mame ;  area,  2.303  America  immediately  after  the  year  1888  firmlj 

square  miles;  capita!,  Epinal.    The  department  established  the  Australian  or  blanket  ballot  as 

derives  its  name  from  the  mountain-chain  which  a  factor  in  the  elections  of  practically  all  of  the 

bounds  It  on  the  east,  and  aends  out  ramifica-  States  of  the  United  States  of  America.    This 

tfons  over   the  greater  part  of  its  surface.     Its  ballot   was   intended   to   encourage   freedom   of 

south  portion  is  traversed  east  to  west  by  the  choice  on  the   part  of  the  voters,  and  while  it 

chain  of  the  Faucillea.     In   the  lower  grounds,  seemingly  makes  it  easy  to  spiit  the  ticket  (or  to 

on   an    elevated   but   tolerably   flat   tract,   grain,  cast  an  independent  ticket)   it  ofttimes  disfran- 

hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  raised,  chises    the    voter    because    of    his    mistake    in 

The   wine   produced  is  indifferent,   but  the   de-  marking  it     The  introduction  of  the  Australian 

partmcnt  has  long  been  famous  for  its  kirsch-  ballot  opened  the  way  for  voting  machines  and 

wasser    made    from    the    produce    of    extensive  demonstrated    the   need    of   them.    The   voting 

cherry-plantations.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  machine  is  a  mechanical  Australian  ballot,  hav- 

Meiise,    Mouzon,    Madon,    Moselle,    Saonc,   and  ing  for  its  object  the  correcting  and  preventing 

Menrthe ;  but  none  of  them  are  navigable  within  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  Australian  taliot  sys- 
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VOTING  HACHIKB 

tern  is  susceptible,  and  expediting  the  returns;  of  the  working  parts,  which  must  be  so  related 

it  accords  to  each  voter  his  full  voting  privilege,  that  if  misplaced  by  the  voter  either  by  acci- 

it    prevents    him    from    making    mistakes    that  dent  or  design,  no  mjury  will  result  from  the 

would  lake  his  ballot  out  of  compliance  with  further  operation  of  the  machine, 
thelaw,  and  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  judges         Extent  of  l/rt.— The  first  voting  machine 

to  inspect  the  ballot  to  determine  its  legality,  built  and  actually  used  in  an  election  was  the 

The  machine  counts  the  ballot  for  each  candi-  Myers  Voting  Machine;  the  invention  of  Jacob 

date  at  once,  making  it  a  part  of  the  total  vote.  H.  Myers;  it  was  used  in  the  election  of  the 

When  a  vote  is  cast,  the  operating;  devices  are  town  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1892,  and  attained 

automatically  reset  and  the  machine  is  again  considerable  use  elsewhere  in  that  State.    This 

ready  for  operation  by  another  voter.    Machines  machine  was  legalized  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

include  safeguards  against  frauds  by  election  as  well  as  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Michi- 

officers.    They  make  it  more  easy  tor  the  voter  gan.     Afterward    improved    machines   began    to 

to  accomplish  his  work,  and  prevent  him  to  a  make  their  appearance.     The  inventions  of  Syl- 

great  extent  from  making  a  partial  or  complete  vanus  E.  Davis  and  Alfred  J.  Gillespie  resulted 

failure  in  voting.     The  use  of  them  compels  in   the   Standard  and   U.    S.    Standard  Voting 

secrecy,   reduces  the  amount  of  labor  involved  Machines,  which  have  attained  the  greatest  use 

on  the  part  of  election  boards,  secures  greater  and  perhaps  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the  voting 

economy  in  the  expenses  of  election,  and  gives  machine  art.    These  machines  are  used  exten- 

thc  returns  at  once  on  the  closing  of  the  polls.  sively  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut. 

The   Requisites   of   a    Complete   and   Legal  Wi»«Misin,  Mrchigan,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and 

Voting     Machine. —  A     voting     machine     must  California.     They  are  the  only  method  of  con- 

enable  a  voter  to  cast  his  vote  in  secret;  that  ducting  Sections  in  24  cities  and  272  villages  in 

is,  so  that  no  one  can  see  or  know  for  whom  the   State  of  New   York.     The  electron   tor  the 

he  has  voted.  entire  dty  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  189S  was  held 

The  method  of  voting  must  be  simple,  and  by  73  oi  these  machines  and  the  election  was 

within  the  comprehension  of  all  classes;  so  that  the  first  complete  and  convincing  demonstration 

illiterate  or  blmd   persons,  after  receiving  in-  of  the  practicability  of  using  voting  machines  on 

struction,  can  vote  without  assbtance,  a  laigre  scale.  , 

It  must  be  convenient  in  its  operation.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  these  machmes  have  been 

It  must  permit  a  voter  to  vote  for  all  of  the  used  in  the  elections  since    i8gg;  the  returns 

candidates  nominated  by  any  party,  or  to  vote  from  all  of  the  108  election  districts  with  over 

in  part  for  the  candidates  of  one  party,  and  in  60,000  voters  have  been  received  and  tabulated 

part  for  the  candidates  of  other  parties,  and  at  the  City  Hall  in  35  minutes,  and  papm  sold 

provide  for  voting  for  persons  who  are   not  on  the  streets  within  one  hour  after  the  dos- 

nominated  by  any  party,  for  any  office.  ing  of  the  polls,  although  the  ticket  was  of  con^ 

It  must  give  die  voter  perfect  freedom  in  siderable  size,  containing  some  150  candidates. 
his  selection  from  any  of  the  candidates  with-  The  U.  S.  Standard  Machine.— Tht  U.  S. 

out   regard   to   their  position   on   the   machine.  Standard  Voting  Machine  has  an  upright  key- 

For  some  offices,  btrt  one  candidate  is  to  be  voted  board,  on  which  the  party  rows  of  candidates  and 

for;  for  others  two  or  more  may  be  nominated  keys  therefor  are  arranged  in  horizontal  lines 

by  each  party.  with  the  lines  of  the  offices  transverse  thereto. 

It  must  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  voter  At  the  end  of  each  party  row  a  lever  is  provided 

to  vote  for  more  persons  than  he  is  entitled  by  mrans  of  which  all  of  the  keys  of  that  party 

to  vote  for,  or  to  vote  twice.  row  may  be  moved  together  to  a  voting  position 

It  must  permit  a  voter  to  diange  his  vote,  over  the  names  of  the  candidates  nominated  1^ 

or  correct  a  mistake,  while  he  is  in  the  booth,  that  party;  or  the  ke^s  may  be  moved  sepa- 

It  must  permit  a  voter  to  split  his  electoral  rately  to  a  voting  position  over  the  names  of  the 

vote.  candidates  for  which  the  voter  desires  to  vote. 

It  must  permit  voting  on  questions.  Before  the  voter  can  arrange  his  ticket  he  must 

It  must  permit  limited  or  restricted  voters  enter  the  booth  by  dosing  the  curtain  around 

(females   or   others)    to   exercise   their   rights  him  to   shield   himself  from   the  public,  after 

under  the  law,  but  not  to  exceed  them,  either  which  he  pulls  either  a  party  lever  for  straight 

for  candidates  or  questions.  ticket  voting  or  a  releasmg  lever,  to  unlock  the 

It    roust    count,    positively    and    accurately,  keys  to  enable  him  to  prepare  his  ballot  inde- 

every  vote  cast.  pendently.    The  machine  affords  the  voter  an 

It  must  prevent  defective  ballots.  opportunity  to  cast  a  straight  party  ticket,  to 

The  counters  should  be  so  placed,  that  they  split  his  ticket,  to  correct  mistakes,  to  vote  for 

can  be  conveniently  examined  before  and  after  candidates  not  in  nomination  and  gives  him  all 

the  election.  facilities  to  east  only  a  legal  vote,  which  is  sure 

All  the  moving  parts  should  be  controlled  by  to  be  counted  as  he  indicates.     If  constitutional 

locks,  so  that  the  register  of  the  vote  shown  amendments  or  questions  are  submitted  to  the 

on  the  counters  cannot  be  changed,  thus  main-  people,  they  can  be  voted  on,  provisions  being 

taining   a    permanent    record   during  the   time  made  to  vote  'yes»  or  "no"  on  all  such  questions 

prescribed  by  law.  or    amendments.     By   opening    the   curtain   the 

The  voting  machine  must  be  so  constructed  voter  counts  his  vote  and  sets  the  machine  for 

that    it  cannot   be   nnlawfnlly  manipulated   by  the  next  voter.    The  total  vote  for  each  candi- 

anyone,  mider  conditions  that  prevail  in  elec-  date  and  question  is  given  at  once  at  the  dose 

tions   legally   conducted.  of  the  election.    The  machine  is  also  equipped 

It  must  be  able  to  bear  the  most  rigid  scru-  with  lockouts  which  are  operated  by  the  election 

tiny   of   expert   mechanics   and   others   qualified  officers  to  prevent  particular  voters  from  voting 

to  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  mechanism.  for  offices  or  on  questions  on  which  they  are 

There  most  be  simple  and  positive  action  not  entitled  to  vote. 
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VOUDOO  —  VOYAGEUR 

The  machine  is  provided  with  a  protective         Vouet,  voo-§,  Simon,  French  painter:  tj. 

counter  which  counts  up  to  i,oc»,ooo  and  cannot  Paris  9  Jan.  1582;  d.  there  30  June  1649.    At  14 

be  reset,  and  reliably  indicates  whether  the  ma-  he  went  to  London  where  he  was  already  able  to 

chine  has  been  operated  or  changed  after  it  has  make  a  living  by  his  art,  and  going  to  Constanti- 

been  prepared  for  an  election,  or  after  the  close  nople  in  1611  obtained  many  commissions  there, 

of  an  election.  The   next  year   he   studied   the  works  of  Paul 

The  Abbott  Machine.— The  Abbott  Machine  Veronese  at  Venice  and  was  later  made  preai- 

has  had  some  use  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  dent  of  the  Roman  Academy,  but  was  presently 

being  legalized  by  the  laws  of  that  State.    It  recalled  to   Paris  and  made  court  painter  by 

has  all  of  the  candidates  for  one  office  mounted  I-ouis  XIII.    The  progress  of  French  art  was 

on   a   slide,    which   can    be   adjusted   according  much  advanced  by  him,  and  among  noted  pupils 

to  the  wishes  of  the  voter.    He  can  move  the  of  his  were  Lebruns,  Lesueur  and  Mignard. 
office    slides  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  so  as  Voussoir,  voo-swar',  an  architectural  term 

to  brmg  the  name  of  the  candidate  desired  into  meaning  one  of  the  stones  which  form  the  arch 

Ime  wjth  the  operatmg  bar,  by  the  operation  of  of  a  bridge,  vault,  etc,  and  are  always  cut  more 

which  the  vote  is  registered  on  counters.     The  or  Jeas  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid  or 

machme   is  limited,   however,   m  that  it  cannot  „edge.     The  under  sides  of  die  voussoirs  form 

group ;  that  is,  provide  for  the  voting  for  two  the  intrados  or  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  the  upper 

or  more  candidates  on  one  office  Ime,  which  is  sides    the    extrados.     The   middle   voussoir   is 

always  necessary  when  two  or  more  candidates  called   llie   keystone   of  the   arch.     See   Abcbi- 

are  to  be  elected  to  an  office.  jECTum. 

The  Bardwell  Mac/w«^The  Bardwell  Ma-         y        ,  g^Iemn  promise  made  to  perform 

chine,  which  has  been  used  to  a  hm.ted  extent.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  f^,,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „„    of'^^onduct, 

has  the  candidates  arranged   m  office  lines  and  ^^^f^^^A  hy  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being 

party  rows.    When  the  voter  enters  the  booth,  „  supernatural  power,  to  favor  or  to  punish  the 

he  IS  furnished  with  _a  key  which  he  inserts  in  make?  of  the  promise  according  as  he  fulfils  or 

the    key-hole    betonging    to    the    candidate    he  tweaks   such  promise.     Some   vows   bind   those 

wants  to  vote  for,  and  turns  it  half  way  around.  ^^10  make  them  to  perform  a  certain  act  out  of 

This  counts  a  vote  *or  that  candidate  and  locks  gratitude  for  a  particular  favor,  as  in  the  case 

the  Crther  candidates   for  the   same   office   from  ^j   JephthaTi;   others   comprehend   the  perform- 

■  receivmg  a  vote,  and  by  repeating  this  opera-  ^n^.^  „£  certain  limited  duties  during  a  whole 

tion  on  other  office  rows  the  voter  is  enabled  to  life-time,  as  ihc  marriage-vow  and  a  sovereign's 

cast  his  vote  as  he  desires. for  the  whole  ticket  coronation  oath;  and  others,  agiin,  give  a  partic- 

In  case  he  has  made  a  mistake  by  casting  a  uJa^  f^rm  to  the  entire  character  of  a  man's  lite, 

Tote  for  the  wrong  candidate,  he  can  withdraw  ,g  (j,^  monastic  and  priestly  vows.    Among  Ro- 

this  vote  by  a^am  inserting  the  key  7n  its  key-  man, Catholics. vtiws  are  divided  inter  two  khids: 

hole   and   tummg  it   backward.     Straight  party  goltmn,  those  taken  in  the  face  of  the  Church; 

tickets   are   counted    on   separate   counters,   the  ^^  smple,  those  made  in  private.     Bishops  ar« 

operation  of  which,  by  the  voter,  lOckBthe-bai-  conaidaied  to  hive  the  power  of  releasing  from 

ance  of  the  counters  against  opetratiOM,  but  »he  simple  vows  generally;  but  the  power  of  dispens- 

total   of  the  countefs  must  be  added   to  the  ing  in-impOrtant  simple;,  and  in  all  solemn  towi 

counters    of    the   candidates    of    that   party    at  ^^^g   with,  the    pope;    die   tows    specially,   re- 

die  end  of  the  election.  '         Cabl'!P.  1j3MBj^  served    for   papal    dispensattow   were;    that   of 

United  Stales  Standard  Voting  siiachine  Co.  absohite   and  perpettsil.  chastity,   entering  iiito 

„    '        ,         „      ■      ■'  a  religious  order,  making  a  pilKrunage  to  Rome 

Vondoo,  or  Voodoo,  a  «.mmon  name  ap*  or.Compostcllai  or ,of  seUing  out  on  a  c^ussdc 

tiled  hy  the  negroes  of,  the  West  Indies  aM'thc  SaeRriiGiQus  Okubus  '  . 

Fnited  States  to  certam  superstitious  rjtes.ana         „       \     ,.  ,      t.       ^  ,.      t     ■ 

beliefs  brought,  originally  from  Africa.     In  tlic         ^9^^     <^f''o^   th*.  French    ww/fe;    Latin, 

Southern  States,  before  the  Civil  War,  voudoo-  vocalu).  a  simple  artimilated  sound,  which  a 

ism  was  generally  practised   amors   the   slaves,  produced  merely  tw  breathing,  aooompanied  by 

and  voudoo  doctors  were  common.     Many  of  >■  constriction  in  the  larynx,  a  greater  or  less 

these  doctors  were  skilful  poisoners,  and  while  elevation  or  depression,  expansion,  and  contrac- 

the  great  mass  of  their  professed  art  was  a  rank  t«pn  of  rtie  tongoe,  and  contraction  or  expansiOTi 

imposture,  still  they  possessed  enough  of  devilish  o*  "«  "PS-    The  vowel  sounds  of  the  English 

skill  to  render  them  objects  of  wholesome  dread,  alphabet  stre  imperfectly  represented  by  five  let- 

Their  services  were  more  often  invoked  in  de-  te'^.'''  ^-  »- ".  "  (a"d  sometimes  w  and  y) ;  the 

atruclive  than  in  curative  offices.    It  a  negro  deficiency  of  our  alphabet  may  therefore  be  seen 

desired  to  destroy  an  enemy,  he  sought  the  aid  ^t  a  glance,  when  we  mention  that  there  are  at 

of  the  voudoo.  who.  in  many  cases,  would  under-  leas*  13  distinct- shades  ofvowel-quahty  in  the 

take  to  remove  the  obnoxious  one,  and  the  re-  spoken  language  as  heard  in  the  words  ate,  an, 

moval  was  generally  accomplished  throu^  the  ^>  ""i  ""i  '"■  ^:  '",  >"■'  old.  ore;  putt.  ooce. 

mediuirr  of   poison.    No   doubt  exists   that   in  The  long  sound  of  •,  as  in  «■»,  and  of  y.  as  m  fry. 

many  cases  the  victim  of  a   voudoo  died   from  although   represented   hf   one   tetter,   are   really 

sheer  fright,  for  whenever  a  negro  had  reason  compound  »owel   sounds  or  diphthongs.     Th« 

to  think  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  ipell  of  the  P«ncti  shnple  vowel  sounds  «  and  «.,  md  the 

voudoo,  he  at  once  gave  up  all  hope,  thus  hasten-  German  6  and  w,  arc  hot  heard  in  the  EngHsh 

ing  (he  accompli shmeni  of  the  end  toward  which  language-    See  the   articles   nnder  the   several 

the  energies  of  the  sorcerer  were  directed.    Their  letws. 

incantations  and  spell  workings  were  always  Voyageur,  vwo-ya-zJitr',  a  French-Cana- 
conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  no  one  being  dian  term  for  traveler.  It  was  specifically  ap- 
nllowed  to  witness  the  more  occult  and  potent  plied  to  a  class  of  men  employed  hy  the  fur  corn- 
portion  of  their  ritual.  panies  in  transporting  goods  I^'th^'  riVers  and 
Vol.  22  —  8  /-^  r 
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VOYNICH  —  VULCANIZATION 

across  the  land  to  and  from  the  remote  stations  New  Republic.    In  1888  it  was  incorporated  in 

of  the  Northwest.    They  were  nearly  all  French  the    Transvaal.      The    white   population    of   the 

Canadians  or  half-breeds.  district  is  about  5^00;  of  the  town,  2400. 

Voynich,    voi'nich,    Ethel    LillJan    Boole,  Vuillaume,      vwe-yom,      Jean      BaptiBte 

English  novelist:  b.  1864.     She  was  a  daughter  French  violin  maker:  b.  Mirecourt  7  Oct.  I7(i; 

of  G.  Boole  (q.v.),  and  was  married  to  W.  M.  d.  Paris  19  Feb.  1875.    He  settled  in  Paris  in 

Voynich,  a  Polish  writer  in  England.     She  is  the  1818,   and   imilated   the   instruments   of   Stradi- 

author    of     "Russian    Humor*;     'Stories    from  varius,  th^  Amatis  and  Maggini.     He  came  to 

Garshin'  ;    'The  Gadfly,'   a  very   striking  story  stand  with  Lupot  at  the  head  of  French  musical 

which    excited    much    attention    {1897);    'Jack  inslrument   makers   of  the   19th   century.     Long 

Raymond'    (1901).  journeys  were  made  by  him  after  special  kinds 

Voyaey,  voi'zT,  Charles,  English  theistic  "*  woods,  and  he  was  constantly  experimenting 
clergyman:  b.  London  18  March  1828.  He  was  ;?™f  °  improvements.  He  received  many  dis- 
graduated  from  Oxford  in  1851,  took  Anglican  "'"="''"5.  In  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867  he 
orders  and  was  curate  of  Hessle,  Yorkshire,  *^^  ranked  above  competition. 
1852-9,  of  Creighton,  Saint  Andrews,  Jamaica,  Vul'can,  the  Roman  god  of  fire  and  patron 
1860-j,  and  of  Saint  Marks,  Whitechapel,  Lon-  of  metallic  handicrafts ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
don,  1861,  but  lost  the  last  position  on  account  Juno,  and  identical  with  the  Greek  Hephjcstus. 
of  a  sermon  of  his  against  endless  punishment  According  to  ms^hology  Vulcan  was  ugly  and 
He  was  vicar  of  Healaugh,  Yorkshire,  1864-71,  deformed,  and  Juno  ashamed  to  own  such  a 
but  having  published  in  1865  sermons  declared  child,  dropped  him  from  heaven,  when  the  in- 
to be  opposed  to  the  Bible  and  the  39  articles,  ^ant  god,  falling  into  the  sea,  was  rescued  and 
he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Chancery  court  and  the  adopted  by  Thetis,  who  kept  him  till  nine  years 
case  being  taken  to  the  judicial  committee  of  of  age.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  parents. 
the  Privy  Council  he  was  deprived  of  his  living  Soon  after  his  return  to  Olympus,  Vulcan  took 
and  forced  to  pay  the  costs  in  1871.  He  subse-  ""^  mother's  part  in  one  of  the  quarrels  be- 
quently  founded  the  Theistic  Church  in  Swallow  5™^"  husband  and  wife;  Jupiter,  enraged  at 
Saint  Piccadilly,  London,  the  church  being  sup-  Vulcan  s  audacity,  flung  him  from  heaven.  The 
ported  by  the  "Voysey  establishment  land*  yo"'''.  alighted^  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  break- 
Amonghis  published  works  are:  'The  Sling  and  '"K  his  ankle  m  the  fall;  here  he  raised  forges 
the  Stone'  {1872-93) ;  'Theism  as  a  Religion  of  ?"<*  v^orkshops,  and  became  the  chief  of  artif- 
Common  Sense'  (1894) ;  'Theism  as  a  Science  "cers.  Some  poets,  however,  fix  his  workshop 
of  Natural  Theology  and  National  Religioa'  °"  ObTnpus,^  another  on  Etna,  where  Cyclops 
(iSqs)  ;  'Testimony  of  the  Four  Gospels  con-  Y"*  assistants.  He  fashioned  Pan- 
ceming  Jesus  Christ'    (1896).  *i°">  s""*  ^lad  Venus  given  htm  for  his  wife,  by 

was   educated  at   Tonbndge   School,   Kent,   en-  „                                 * 

tered  the  army  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  an  Essex  ,    """"n,  in  astronomy,  the  name  given  & 

regimenL    He  has  since  given  his  attention  to  Pi""?  between  the  Sjin  and  Mercury.    In  1859 

writing  novels  as  well  as  stories  and  verse  for  ^  Lescarbault,  a  village  physician  of  Orgires, 

children.    Among  his  works  may  be  cited:  'The  France,  saw  a  sma  I  dark  planet-like  body  pass 

Haunted  House  m  Berkeley  Square' ;  <A  Bitter  "^^9^.*  '?*  sun  s  disk.    The  planet  was  called  by 


Inheritance';  'At  the  World's  Mercy"' ;  <  By  the    ^ti'^ipatlon  Vulcan,  but  its  t 

Queen's  Command*  ^fTx    V"=?","™*'^  though  M.  Porro  and   W. 

"reeland.     Herbert     Harold,     American  Wo«  of  Zurich  reported  seemg  its  transit  in  1876. 

railway  president;  b.  Glen,  Montgomery  County.  Vulcamat,    the    name    applied    to    an    old 

N.  Y.,  38  Oct  1856.    He  received  a  common  =5"°?'  <?*  geologists  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  and 

school  education  and  worked  his  way  upward  »=  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  who  held 

from  a  humble  position  to  that  of  railway  presi-  ""=1  most  rocks,  but  particularly  the  basalt,  were 

dent     In  1893  he  became  president  and  general  ""=  to  volcanic  or  igneous  agencies.     They  were 

manager  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Street  ?P?Pj  "l  the  Neptutjists  led  by  Werner,  who 

Railway  Company  and  was  prominent  in  the  ?5''*^^  that  this  rock  m  common  with  most 

consolidations  which  subsequently  placed  all  sur-  •«""*  "*»  the  product  of  crystallizatk)n   from 

face  railways  on  Manhattan  Island  under  one  **'"■ 

management.  ,  Vtilcamte,  the  harder  of  the  two  forms 

Vriendt.    frent,    Fran.    d«.     See    Fiims.  ?/ ^f^^^ff.!.! 'IT!?''","^  <'!!  V"^*'*'^""°"5- 

p_.„,         '            '  V    !'    differentiated    from    the    softer    product 

„  .    ,      ,,.„-,     c      -  (!°«  rubber)    in  containing  a   larger  quantity 

Vnealand,  freB^ant    See  Friesland.  of  sulphur  and  being  cured  at  high  temperatures. 

Vryheid,  fri'hid.  South  Africa,  a  town  of  ^"  "^olor  it  is  dark-brown,  almost  black,  but  it 

Natal,  prior  to  the  South  African  war,  1899-1902,  •naj'  .be   made  jet-black   by   litharge  or   red   by 

belonging  to  the  Transvaal  Republic.     It  is  alraut  vermilion.     It  is  not  afTecled  by  the  caoutchouc 

280    miles    north    of    Durban    by    the    railway  solvents,  or  by  the   mineral   acids  and  alkalies. 

through  Pietermaritrburg.  Ladysmith,  and  Dun-  Owing    to    the    large    quantity    of    electricity 

dee,  in  the  centre  of  a  district  containing  coal,  evolved  by  it  when  rubbed,  it  is  much  used  for 

?old,    and    other   minerals.     It   has    Dutch    Re-  '^'e    plates    of   electrical    machines.     The    other 

ormed,  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and  other  churches,  applications  of  it  are,  of  course,  very  numerous. 

a  masonic  temple,  schools,  and  mineral  springs.  Ebonite   is   a   rarer    name   for   it.      See    India- 

The  district  of  Vryheid  was  ceded  to  a  party  of  RttmiER;  Ruibeb  MANUFAcrtjjtES,  Amebican. 

Boers  by  Dinizulu.  a  Zulu  chief,  in  1884.  and  was  Vulcaniza'tiDn,  a    method   of   so   treating 

constituted  a  separate  state  under  the  title  of  the  caoutchouc  (q.v.)  with  some  form  of  sulphur  at 
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to  effect  certain  definite  changes  in  its  properties  literatures  took  their  rise  in  ventures  to  ti'anslate 

and   obtain   a  softer   or   harder  product.    The  it:  its  text  called  forth  the  most  beautiful  work 

former   is  known  as   soft   rubber,  the  latter  as  of    the    illuminators    of    manuscripts.     Poetry, 

vulcanite    (q-v.).    The   method   of   preparation  painting,  and  music  owed  to  it  much  of  their 

of  soft  rubber  goods   is  in  general  as   follows:  inspiration    and    grandeur.      "It    was    the    real 

The  gum  is  mixed  with  the  suitable  proportion  parent,"  says  Westcott,  "directly  or  indirectly,  of 

of   sulphur    (usually    5    to   6    per   cent),    while  all  the  vernacular  versions  of  western  Europe," 

Other  ingredients  are  added  to  make  the  caout-  except  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas.     The  translators 

chouc,  the  most  expensive  constituent,  go  as  far  of  the  Protestant  versions  had  it  constantly  in 

as    possible.     These    other    substances    include  hand;  though  it  was 'the  guide"  rather  than  the 

litharge,    whiting,    and    white-lead,    a    common  source  of  their  work.     Upon  Enghsh  Bibles,  its 

formula  being,  rubber  i6,  sulphur  i,  litharge  2,  influence  is  very  marked,  particularly  upon  the 

whitmg  14,  white-lead  syi.    For  some  purposes.  Authorized  Version.    The  Psalter  of  the  Prayer 

fabrics  of  cloth  and  rubber,  and  refuse  vulcan-  Book,  still  used  in  worship,  is  a  translation  of 

ized  rubber,  are  also  used  in  the  mixture.    After  the  Vulgate :  such  naturally,  too,  are  all  modem 

the  mixture  has  been  reduced  to  unifonmly  and  Roman  Catholic  versions,  like  the  English  Douai 

rolled  into  sheets,  it  may  readily  be  fashioned  Bible 

into  any  required  shape.    It  may  also  be  ap-         Latin  Bible  Before  Saint  Jeromt.—  Tht  Vnl- 

plied  to  one  side  or  both  sides  of  canvas  or  gate,   we   have   implied,    was   preceded    by   an 

doth,  and,  owii«  to  the  pronouneed  adhesive-  earlier  Latin  Bible,  and  its  history  cannot  be 

ness  of  the  mixture,  the  coated  goods  may  be  prop„ly  understood  without  some  account  of 

fashioned  into  articles   of  pracicaJly  a   single  ftj  "Vorerunner.    Throughout    the    4lh    century, 

piect    The  harder  product  (vulcanite)  is  pre-  jhjg  Old  Utin  Version,  as  it  is  called,  was  rea<I 

nared  in  much  the  same  way,  the  chief  difference  j„  ^,  ^^  ^„,^„  „f  „'„rthem  AfriSTand  west- 

fe' R*„"U?'  ^A°^'l^\°iu''u^\"'-J:!Y^  '/  -^  ern  Europe,  but  the  tradition  of  its  origin  seema 

*^JJ^  ■k^i^Jl^'J'^^  heats  employed  ,m  ^^  j,^^^  p^'ahed    It  is  known  that  it  was  based. 

TUMS,  AiimcAK.  ^.  ^^  p^j  probabUity,  even  a  century 
Vnl'gite,  The,  is  the  Latin  translation  of  earlier.  Its  place  of  origin  is  unknown;  nor 
Bible,  due  mostly  to  Saint  Jerome  (q.v.),  which  even  can  we  determine  whether  there  were  sev- 
has  been  adopted  as  the  authorized  Bible  of  the  eral  distinct  translations,  made  in  different  times 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  name,  VMlgata  and  countries,  or  originally  but  one.  The  Old 
bibiliorum  editio,  which  means  common  or  cur-  Testament  has  survived  in  a  few  books  and  many 
r«nt  edition  of  die  Scriptures,  was  first  applied  fragments,  but  these  do  not  shed  much  tight  on 
to  the  Septua^nt  and  then  to  the  Old  Latin  their  origm;  and  the  many  manuscripts  of  the 
Version  derived  from  it;  but  after  Saint  New  Testament  furnish  to  scholars  no  aatisfao- 
Jerome's  new  translation  came  into  common  tory  solution.  The  old  Latin  Version  is  histori- 
use,  it  inherited  the  name.  Some  scbtriars  still  cally  important  by  reason  of  its  influence  uptm 
speak  of  the  Old  Latin  Vulgate  or  the  Greek  the  Vulgate:  moreover,  despite  its  variations,  it 
Vulgate;  but  the  name,  used  without  qualifica-  is  a  witness  of  the  hi^est  value  to  the  current 
lion,  properly  applies  only  to  the  official  Roman  New  Testament  text  of  the  3d  century.  The 
Catholic  Bible.  books  and  iraginents  of  the  Old  Testament  also 
Place  in  History.-^  Neglected  for  a  long  time,  aid  in  determining;  the  text,  and  sometimes  the 
the  Vulgate  has  during  the  last  few  decades  won  arrangement,  of  the  SeptuaginL  CerUin  books 
back  from  scholars  a  recognition  of  its  intrinsic  of  this  ancient  version,  we  shall  see.  were  re- 
excellence,  its  importance  for  the  study  of  the  vised  by  Saint  Jerome  and  incorporated  in  the 
Bible  text,  and  its  place  in  history.  In  English-  Vulgate;  a  few  were  adopted  without  change  and 
speaking  countries,  this  is  dne  mainly  to  the  remain  part  of  the  Catholic  Bible.  It  was  the 
labors  of  Anglican  divines,  such  as  Westcott,  corrupt  condition  of  the  existing  Latin  text  that 
Wordsworth,  White,  Scrivener,  and  Burkitt.  caused  Saint  Jerome  to  undertake,  first,  a  re- 
Westcott,  for  instance,  regards  it  as  «not  only  vision  and  then  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  We 
tiie  most  venerable,  but  also  the  most  precious  must  remember  that  in  his  day,  toward  the  end 
monument  of  Latin  Christianity."  Its  great  of  the  4th  century,  the  old  version  had  been  in 
antiquity  and  the  exceptional  qualities  of  its  circulation  about  200  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  to 
translator  make  it  a  most  valuable  aid  toward  what  chances  of  corruption  it  was  exposed.  Ex- 
the  recovery  of  the  original  text  Its  New  perience  proves  that  no  manuscript  can  pass 
Testament,  m  its  revised  form,  is  contemporary  through  many  hands  without  the  introduction  of 
with  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  and  embodies  frequent  changes  and  in  the  case  of  this  old 
a  much  earlier  text.  The  Old  Testament  ante-  version,  more  than  the  ordinary  causes  of  cor- 
dates  by  several  centuries  the  oldest  Hebrew  ruption  seem  to  have  been  at  play.  Saint 
manuscripts.  Almost  from  the  time  of  its  pub-  Augustine  (q.v.),  a  younger  contemporary  of 
lication,  the  Vulgate  has  had  a  very  great  in-  Saint  Jerome,  was  so  conscious  of  the  almost 
fluence  upon  the  religion  and  civilization  of  innumerable  variations  in  the  current  text  that 
Europe.  It  gradually  became  the  Bible  of  Eu-  he  advanced  the  theory — or  possibly  we  should 
rope;  it  has  been  called  the  book  of  the  Middle  say,  handed  down  the  tradition  —  that  there 
Ages.  Latin  then  was  the  language  of  the  edu-  were  almost  innumerable  distinct  translations, 
cated  and  the  Vulgate  their  Bible.  From  it  was  Saint  Jerome  goes  even  further,  stating  that 
derived  the  theological  language  of  Europe  and  there  were  nearly  as  many  types  of  text  as  there 
much  of  its  thought  Hebrew  idioms  came  were  manuscript.  This  much  is  dear,  that  the 
through  it  to  enrich  our  daily  speech.    National  <»nfu3ion  was  almost  hopdess  and  very  perplex' 
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^8,  whether  we  consider  public  worship  or  pri-  urally,  had  made  aome  enemies :  their  opposition 

vate   devotion.     There   was   an   urgent   need   of  increased   after   his   patron's   death   and   caused 

a  revised  text,  and  Latin  Christendom  was  most  him  to  leave  Rome  forever,  in  August  385.     He 

fortunate  in  possessing  two  men  fitted  to  furnish  returned  again  to  the  East ;  his  eager,  inquisitive 

it,   Datnasus  the  pope  and   Jerome   the  scholar,  mind  and  his  spirit  of  piety  both   impelled  him 

Damasus  was  the  most  distinguished  pontiff  of  to  visit  all  the  holy  places  of  Palestine  and  to 

his  century  and  left  to  posterity  the  fame  of  an  study    its    topography,    cities,    and    traditions, 

enlightened  and  energetic  reign.     As  to  Jerome,  Finally,    in   the   autumn    of   386,   he   settled   at 

Westcott  does  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  he  Bethiehem,  near  the  cave  of  the  Nativity,  and 

was  the  one  man  in  15  centuries  capable  of  the  built  a   monastery,   over   which   he   henceforth 

task  he  accomplished ;  without  him,  in  all  prob-  presided.     In    this    retreat,    during   the    last    34 

ability,  Europe  would  have  had  to  wait  till  the  years  of  his  life,  he  "scorned  delights  and  lived 

Renaissance  for  a  translation  comparable  to  the  laborious  days"  of  study,  writing  and  medita- 

Vulgate.    The    history   of   his    life    is   in   great  tion:  their  fruit  was  given  to  the  world  in  his 

part  the  history  of  its  production.  famous   epistles,  his   commentaries   and   contro- 

Saint  Jerome    (Eusebius   Hieronymus,  as  he  versial  writings,  but  above  all  in  his  translations 

was   called)    was  bom   of   Christian   parents   at  of  the  Sacred  Books.     In  his  work  on  the  He- 

Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Pan-  brew  text,  he  was  almost  constantly  assisted  by 

nonia,  now  Sialad  in  Hungary,  probably  between  learned  rabbis.     He  died  in  420, 

340  and  346  A.D,    His  father,  Eusebius,  a  man  Revisions    of     Old    Latin     Version. — New 


of  education  and  means,  perceived  the' ability  of     Testament.— J^x 

the  boy  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  at  an  early  age,    translator  began  „__^ ,„-^,-     

0  complete  his  studies.     There  he  awoke  to  the    books  were  the  most  important  and  familiar,  and 


love  of  literature  and,  despite  some  aberrations,  also,  because  of  their  wide  circulation,  the  most 

was  strengthened   in  the  love  of  religion  —  the  corrupt  in  text     The  task  which  Damasus  coni- 

two    impulses    which    dominated    his    life    and  milled  to  him,  was   not  a  new  translation,  but 

have    left    their    impress    on    western    Europe,  merely    a    revision    of    the    familiar    text.     For 

Unconsciously,  he  was  all  along  prcjaring  him-  this,   Jerome   collected   and   consulted   the   best 

self  for  his  great  task,  the  translation  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  he  could  find,  acd  with  their 

Bible.     He  acquired  a  firm  grasp  of  the  Latin  guidance,  corrected  the  Latin  wherever  the  sense 

idiom,  through  his  deep  study  of  its  literature,  required  it.    Shortly  after  the  rest  of  the  New 

and    laid    the    foundations '  of   his    aubsequsnt  Testament    was    corrected    in    the    some    way, 

thorough  knowledge  of  Greek ;  at  the  same  time,  though  more  slightly,  it  appears.    All  this  work 

he  was  fostering'  that  1-eligious  spirit  which  later  became  part  of  the  Vuigate :  Jerome  never  made 

caused  him  to'  devote  himself  to  sacred    rather  a  fresh  translation  of  the  New  as  he  did  of  the 

than   to   secillar  studits.    He  was  baptij^d   in  Old  Testament. 

Rome  aboat  %6S.  Not  long  after,  he  removed  Old  Testament. — The  Ps«Tter,  the  prayer 
to  Trier,  in  Gaul,  and  later  iija)  to  Aquileia  book"  of  the  ■  Church  in  daily  worship,  was 
in  North  Italy,  where  jn^  the  ■iompany  of  other  the  'first  book .' retouched  by  Saint  Jerome. 
young  men  of  talent  anil  piety,  he  vigorously  In  the  course  of  bis  lt£e,  he  published 
pursiied  the  iStudy  of  .'theology.  The  compai^  three  editions  of  the  Psalter;  it  will  b« 
breaking  up  in'373,  Jel^nie  traveled  in  the  East,  convenient  here,  for.  clearness'  sake,  to  speak 
visiting  Greett'  Aiia  Minoi*,  aiid  Syria.  At  of  all  three.  The  first  or  Ronuu  Psalter,  pub- 
Antiocn,  in  Etyna,  »■  driatn  decidedthe  -Work  of  lished  at  Rome  in  383.  wa»  adopted  there  for 
his  life:  Christ,  in  an  appaxitifJit,  reproached  him  public  services  and  continued  in  use  -till  the 
with  beinff  a  Ciceronian  and' 'Mo  'Christian,  time  of  Pius  V.  (1566),  For  this  revision.- Je- 
Henceforth  he  ^ve  himself  to  sacred  studies  rotne  had  Teconrse  only  to  the  Greek  text.  It 
and  religious  practices;  in  his  old  age,  however,  never' became  part  of  the  Vulgate  and  has  gOM 
lie  was  able,  to  reconcile  *ith  Siem  the-.reading  out  of  use,  except  that  the  invitatory  psalm  (94) 
and  teaching  of  pagan  literature.  In  the  sum-  in  the  Breviary  (q.v.)  and  the  quotations  from 
mcr  of  374,  he  retired  to  tlie  desert  of  Chalcis.  the  Psalter  in  the  Missal  are  taken  from  it. 
east  of  Antioch,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  This  revision  itself  becoming  corrupt,  Shrough 
study  and  prayer.  During  this  period,  under  the  errors  of  copyists,  a  second  revision  was 
the  instruction  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  he  made  a  called  for.  This,  published  at  Bethlehem  in  387, 
diligent  study  of  Hebrew;  at  this  time,  too,  be-  is  the  Galilean  Psalter,  so  called,  because  it  was 
gan  his  correspondence  with  Pope  Damasus.  adopted  for  public  worship  in  the  churches  of 
which  led  later  to  such  happy  results.  Jerome  Gaul.  It  was  based  likewise  upon  the  Greek 
was  ordained  priest  at  Antioch.' in  379,  though  text,  but  is  a  more  critical  recension  than  its 
he  appears  never  to  have' excrcisf;d  the  functions  predecessor.  It  is  now  used  throughout  the 
of  his  office;  In  38a  we  find  him  in  Constant!-  Latin  Church  and  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
nople,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  where  he  tell  Vulgate:  yet  it  is  not  Jerome's  best  edition  of 
under  the  spell  of  the  winning  and  cultivated  the  Psalter.  This  is  conceded  to  be  his  third 
Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Al'Iengtb,  in  sSr  or  or  Hebrew  Psalter,  a  new  translation  made 
382,  he  returned  to  Rome.  He  was  soon  ad-  directly  from  the  Hebrew  (probably  392). 
miited  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  Damasus,  Other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  re- 
which  lasted  tiTI' the  pope's  death,  in  December  vised  by  Jerome  according  to  the  Septuaginf 
184.  It  was  during  this  period  (in  383)  that  <q.v.)  ;  he  hinweif  mentions  Job,  Proverbs,  Can- 
Jerome,  at  the  request  bf'the  pope,  revised  the  tide  of  Canticles,  and  Chronicles  by  name,  but 
Old  Latin'  Versbn  of  the  gdi|ids  and  shortly  it  is  believed,  from  h43  words,  that  he  revised 
after,  of  the  remainiiig  books  of  the  New  TcSta-  alt  the  books  of  the  Septuagini  which  are.  con- 
nient.  His  Roman  Psalter' was 'also  published  tained  in  theHebrew  Canon.  All,  however,  have 
about  this  time,  jeronie,  had' great  popularity  perished  except  Ps^ms,  mentioned  above,  and 
and  influence  at  Rome  under  Damasus,  and,  flit-  Job,                                 ■    t             ■-,..■.:■ 
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Translaiiotu  from  the  Hebrew.— Jerome's  extended  lo  him  by  Damasus.  Many  of  the 
work  as  a  reviser  made  him  thoroughly  ac-  clergy  admired  and  used  his  version,  and  the 
quainted  with  the  great  variations  of  the  Sep-  example  of  Rome  was  followed  in  different 
tuagint  text  and  threw  him  back,  more  and  parts  of  Europe.  The  remote  provinces,  like 
more,  upon  the  Hebrew  as  the  one  standard.  Britain  and  Africa,  clung  to  the  old.  In  the  6th 
There,  thanks  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  rabbis,  century  we  see  the  new  translation  current 
he  found  instead  of  the  confusing  variety  of  almost  everywhere  except  in  Africa;  yet  Pope 
the  Septuagint  an  almost  perfect  agreement  in  Gregory  the  Great,  who  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  manuscripts.  The  controversy  with  the  Jews,  the  next  century  and  died  (604)  JBst  200 
who  taunted  Christians  with  using  a  corrupt  years  after  Jerome  had  completed  his  trans- 
text,  had  great  weight  in  determining  Jerome  lation,  did  not  enforce  its  usage.  His  marked 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His  friends,  too,  preference  for  it,  however,  turned  the  tide  in 
were  repeatedly  urging  the  task  upon  him,  so  its  favor  and  it  spread  rapidly  all  over  Europe, 
he  finally  set  about  it,  not  following  any  set  plan  Jn  the  9th  century  it  was  used  throughout  the 
(he  began  with  Samuel  and  ended  with  Esther),  church;  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Old 
but  translating  such  books  as  his  friends  re-  Latin  survived  till  the  13th  century  wherever 
quested.  This  translation,  therefore,  it  appears,  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  prevailed,  and  even, 
contrary  to  the  impression  of  many,  was  not  in  Bohemia,  till  the  isth  century  (Berger,  p.  74). 
undertaken  as  an  official  work,  destined  for  pub-  Corruption.^  TYit  old  Bible  did  not  die  with- 
lic  services.  He  intended  it  primarily  for  the  out  leaving  traces  of  itself  upon  its  successful 
eyes  of  his  friends  and  desired  them,  out  of  rival.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  early 
a  fear  of  controversy,  to  keep  it  private.  For  Middle  Ages  the  Bible  circulated,  not  in  one 
about  15  years,  from  390  to  405,  he  labored  at  volume,  but  in  separate  books:  it  easily  hap- 
this  great  task  and  succeeded  in  translating  all  pened,  then,  that  a  new  manuscript  was  copied, 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  (same  as  the  according  to  the  books  at  hand,  partly  from  the 
Protestant  Canon).  Of  the  remaining  books  old,  partly  from  the  new  translation.  Many 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  accepted  as  readings  of  the  Old  Version,  too,  found  their 
inspired  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  way  into  the  new,  particularly  in  the  gospels 
translated  Tobias  and  Judith  from  the  Aramaic,  and  epistles,  where  the  familiar  text,  dwelling 
and  from  the  Greek  the  passages  of  Daniel  and  in  the  memory  of  the  scribe,  displaced  Jerome  9 
Esther,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  corrected  text.  In  the  synoptic  gospels,  con- 
(Dan.  iii.  24-90,  xiii.-xiv.;  Esther  x.  4-xvi.  24).  taining  so  many  parallel  passages,  the  text  of 
There  is  ground  for  believing  that  he  translated  one  gospel  was  often  substituted  for  the  text 
or  revised  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Wisdom  of  another.  Occasionally,  though  not  frequently, 
and  Ecclesiasticus  he  left  untouched,  and  passed  a  phrase  was  altered  to  give  clearer  expression 
over  Baruch,  to  a  dogma.    Other  sources  of  error  existed,  but 

Receptioa  of  the  New  Translation.—  J evome's  the  chief  of  all  was  the  perennial  one  —  the  care- 
friends  could  not  keep  their  good  things  to  them-  lessness   of  scribes. 

selves ;    his    translations,    eagerly     sought     and  Efforts  to  counteract  this  downward  tendency 

copied,   and    soon    widely   circulated,    raised     a  were  unceasingly  made  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

storm  of  opposition.    The  gospels,  indeed,  though  Cassiodorus,  Alcuin,  Lanfranc,  Stephen  Hardmg, 

sanctioned  by  the  authority  of   Pope  Damasus,  and   many    others    are   mentioned   as   strenuous 

had   been  bitterly  attacked  by  many ;   but   when  laborers  in  this  field.    Roger  Bacon,  we  are  told, 

hb  Old  Testament  was  published  and  the  extent  spent  nearly  40  years  correcting  and  explaining 

of  its  variations  from  the  Old  Latin  rendering  the  sacred  text.     Schools  even  were  established 

of  the  Septuagint  became  known,  Jerome  found  for    the   purpose    of    recovering,   diffusing,   and 

enemies  in  every  quarter.    The  Septuagint  was  handing  down  to  posterity  the  pure  text  of  God's 

popularly   regarded   as   an    inspired    translation,  word.      Often    the    supposed    corrections    were 

according  to  the  well-known  legend;  to  vary  themselves  mistakes;  yet  they  were  perpetuated 

from   it  was   to   corrupt  the  word   of  God.     So  in  many  manuscripts,  with  the  chance  of  being 

Jerome   was   sacrilegious   and   presumptuous   in  accompanied  by  new  errors  in  every  new  copy. 

daring   lo   correct   the   venerable   text:   he   was  Their  importance,  however,  must  not  be  exag- 

disturbing  the  faith  of  the  people.     Even  the  gerated.    The  many  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate 

great  Augustine  at  first  did  not  approve  of  his  which  we  inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages  show, 

translation.    Jerome  defended  himself  with  more  so  far  as  they  have  been   examined,  that  these 

than   his   usual   warmth,   especiallj    against    the  mistakes   are   seldom   serious   from   a   dogmatic 

charge  of  disrespect  toward  the  Septuagint:  for  or  devotional  point  of  view.     Only  the  printing 

had  not  he  spent  years  of  his  life  rendering  it  press  seemed  capable  of  preventing  their  m«Iti- 

faithfuUy  into  Latin?    Gradually  the  storm  sub-  plication,  for  the  scholars  of  that  time,  as  White 

sided;  part  of  his  work  won  favor  and  public  says,  had  used  all  the  remedies  that  could  be 

recognition;   the  bitter  attacks  were  passed—  applied  before  the  invention  of  printing. 

he  died  in  peace  and  was  recognuced  as  a  Saint  Printed    Vulgate.—  The   press,   at   first,   did 

and  Doctor  of  the  Oiurch.  little   toward   the   restoration  of  a   pure   text. 

Vttlgate  During  the  Middle  Ages.—  It  was  The  best  texts,  it  is  believed^,  were  preserved  in 
long  centuries,  however,  before  the  translation  the  most  handsome  manuscripts  and  these  were 
of  Jerome  became  the  Vulgate  or  official  version,  too  costly  to  be  sent  to  the  printing  shop.  In- 
Old  memories  and  affections  were  entwined  ferior  texts  were  consequently  the  first  printed 
around  the  ancient  text  and  the  new  was  looked  and  little  criticism  was  applied  to  correct  them, 
upon  as  an  intruder;  just  as  in  our  own  day.  The  famous  Complutensian  Bible  made  an 
the  Revised  Version  has  thus  far  made  no  ad-  attempt  at  a  critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  but 
vance  in  public  favor.  At  Rome,  Jerome  had  its  success  was  slight.  Stephanus,  a  French 
great  prestige  because  of  his  many  friends  there.  Protestant,  was  somewhat  more  successful.  The 
his  reputation  a>  a   scholar,  and  the  patronage  printing  press  was  multiplying  Bibles  rapidly  and 
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mistakes  as  well,  it  may  be  said.    According  to  the  VuTgate  and  the  ordinary  Protestant  Bible 

White,   during  the   first  half  century   following  of    to-day  —  the    inclusion    of    Tobias,     Judith, 

the   invention   of   printing,   in    1436,   it   is   com-  Wisdom,  Ecdesiasticus,  Baruch,  and  1.  and  II. 

puted   that   124   editions    of    the    Vulgate    were  Maccabees  among  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bible 

printed;  another  count,  from  1471  to  1599,  enu-  on  an  equal  fooling  wilh  the  rest.    These  books 

merates  179  editions.  were    formerly    printed    in    Protestant     Bibles, 

These  editions  were  not  mere  reproductions,  sometimes  as  integral  parts  of  Scripture,  some^ 
one  of  another ;  many  different  manuscripts  had  times  with  an  undefined  standing,  more  Ire- 
been  consulted  and  many  editors  were  at  work,  quently  as  being  unequal  to  the  other  books,  but 
each  using  his  judgment  (or  his  whim)  in  the  useful  "for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
correction  and  choice  of  tCTts.  To  add  to  the  manners.*  Wilh  them  may  be  classed  the  addi- 
variety,  several  new  Latin  translations,  by  both  tions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  mentioned  in  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  put  forth.  fifth  topic.     Al!  these  portions  of  the  Vulgate 

Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent. —  It  is  easy  are  now  generally  excluded  from  English  Prot- 

to   see   how   bewildering   must   have   been    this  estant  Bibles,  but  find  a  place  in  the  Lutheran. 

immense   variety   of   old   and   new   translations.  They  arc  still  used  in  the  public  services  of  the 

A  sundard  text  had  become  imperative.    It  was  Anglican    Church.     Subtract    these   books    from 

necessary,  too,  since  the  question  of  the  Canon  the  Vulgate  list  and  the  order  of  the  books  in 

of   Hoiy    Scripture   was   debated,   to   determine  the  two   Bibles   will   be   found   identical.     Many 

which  books  should  be  included  in  the   Catholic  minute  differences,  which  cannot  be  noticed  here, 

Bible.      Accordingly,    in    1546,    the    Council     of  are  found   in   the  inner  arrangement,  but  more 

Trent  closed  the  Canon,  accepting  as  sacred  and  particularly  in  the  numbering  of  the  contents  of 

canonical   all   those  books  which  the  tradition  several  books.    Textual   divergences,   naturally, 

of   the   Church,   and   especially   the   Council    of  are  the  most  numerous,  but  their  extent  and  im- 

Florence,   had   declared   to   be   inspired;    more-  portance    have    been    greatly   exaggerated.     The 

over,  the  decree  specified  that  they  were  accepted  Canon  remains  the  only  really  great  difference. 

"as   they  were  had   in  the   Latin   Vulgate.'     In  Omdal  Text  of  Vulgate.—  The  order  of  the 

the  same  year  the  Council  ordered  that  the  Vul-  Council  of  Trent,  promulgated  in  1546,  that  an 

gate  be  printed  in  as  correct  a  text  as  possible  official  text  of  the  Vulgate  be  printed,  remained 

and  requested  the  Pope  to  carry  out  the  measure,  unfulfilled   till   the   reign   of   Sixtus   V.    (1585- 

These  two  important  points  — the  books  included  i59o)-    The  attempts  of  previous  pontiffs  had  led 

in  the  Vulgate  and  the  text  authorized  by  the  to  little  result.    Sixtus   summoned    a  commis- 

Roman  Catholic  Church — call  for  separate  and  sion  of  cardinals  and  scholars  and  entrusted  them 

somewhat  detailed  treatment.  with  the  work;  not  content  with  this,  he  applied 

Books  included  in  Fulgate.—  First,  we  give  himself  vigorously  to  the  task,  with  more  energy 

a    list    of    the   Vulgate   books,    in   their   proper  than    critical    acumen    and    with   no   scrupulous 

order,  according  to  the  names  which  they  bear  deference   to   the   opinions   of   the   commission. 

in  the  Douai  translation.     These  names,  it  will  The   edition,  called  after  him  the   Sixtine,  was 

be  seen,  often  differ  from  those  of  the  Author-  completed  and  published  in  1590,  a  few  months 

ized  Version ;  they  are  derived  from  the  Sep-  before  the  death  of  the  Pope.    It  was  soon  found 

tuagint  through  the  Latin,  while  the  Protestant  '<>  contain   numerous   errors,   and   all    copies   of 

names  come  m  part  from  the  same  source  and  1'   were   recalled   two   years    later   by    Clement 

in  part  directly  from  the  Hebrew.     We  subjoin  VIII.,   who  published  a  new  and  more   correct 

the    latter   wherever   the   difference    is   notable,  text   (1592).    The  Clementine  Vulgate  has  ever 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are:  Genesis,  since  remained   the  official  Bible  of  the  Roman 

Exodus,     Leviticus,      Numbers,     Deuteronomy,  Catholic  Church. 

JOEue  (Joshua),  Judges,  Ruth,  L  and  11.  Kings  Sixtus  V.  had  prefixed  a  Bull  to  his  edition, 

(L  and  II,   Samuel),  IIL  and  IV.  Kings   {L  declaring  that  it  must  be  held  as  "the  true,  law- 

and    II.    Kings),    I.    and    II.    Paralipomenon  *«',  authentic,  and  undoubted"  version  of  the 

(Chronicles),  I.  Esdras   (E;ra),  II.   Esdras,  or  Scriptures;   he   forbade   anyone,    under   penalty 

Nehemias,  Tobiai,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  of  excommunication,  to  print  a  different  edition 

Proverbs,     Ecclesiastes,    Canticle    of    Canticles  of^the  Vulgate.     This  prohibition  was  also  con- 

(Song     of     Songs},     Wisdom,      Ecdesiasticus  tained  in  the  Clementine  Bull.     The  effect  of  it 

iSirach),      Isaias,      Jeremias,      Lamentations,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  confusion 

Baruch,  Ezechiel,  Daniel,  Osee  (Hosea),    Joel,  of  texts;  indirectly,  too,  it  is  generally  believed 

Amos,     Abdias     (Obadiah),     Jonas.     Michcas  to  have  impeded  the  recovery  of  the  tr.:e  text 

(Micah),  Nahum,  Habacuc,  Sophonias    (Zeph-  of  Saint  Jerome.     Some  writers,  Cathoii,.  tM 

aniah),  Aggeus  (Haggai),  Zacharias,  Malachias,  Protestant,   have   tried   to    extract    from  these 

I.  and  II.  Maccabees.     In  the  New  Testament,  Bulls  a  dogma  of  textual  accuracy ;  this  position 

the  books  and  their  names  are  identical  with  is  stultified  by  the  action  of  Pope  Clement,-  who 

those   of   the   Authorized   Version,   except    that  recalled   the   'authentic"   version   of  Sixtus   and 

the  last  book  is  called  in  the  one  Apocalypse  published  another  "authentic*  version,  differing 

and  in  the  other  Revelation      The  Vulgate,  as  from    the    former,    it    is    said,    in    3,000    places, 

fmally  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  The  popes  consider  matters  of  discipline,  but 

is  a  mosaic:  it  is  made  up  of  direct  translations  not  of  dogma,  as  subject  to  rectification.    The 

from  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek,  of  revisions  action  of  Clement  merely  constitutes  his  edition 

of  Old  Latin,  according  to  the  Septitagint  and  the  official  Bible  of  the  Church  and  guarantees 

the  Greek  New  Testament,  and,   lastly,  of  Old  its  general  tnistworthiness  and  its  freedom  from 

Latin     translations     unrevised.     (See    Jerome's  doctrinal  or  moral  error.     The  Clementine  Vul- 

Translation  from  the  Hebrew.)  gate,  claimed  to  be  better  than  any  predecessor. 

Differences    Between    Roman    Catholic    and  but  not  to  be  perfect ;  it  will  probably  give  way 

Protestant  Bibles.—  The  foregoing  list  will  have  itself  to   a   more   perfect  version  when   modern 

made  clear  the  moat  striking  difference  between  scholarship  shall  have  arrived  at  assured  results. 
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t'aiue  of  Vulgate  Text.—  ModeTD  scholarship, 
however,  is  far  from  having  settled  the  exact 
text  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Jerome's  version  remains  one  of  the 
best  witnesses  to  (he  originals,  though  its  value 
is  not'uniform  throughout.  His  revision  of  the 
gospels,  to  quote  Bishop  Wcstcott,  "represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century, 
and  so  far  claims  a  respect,  speaking  roughly, 
equiti  to  that  of  a  first-class  Greek  manuscript* 
Jerome,  it  should  be  remembered,  sought  out 
the  best  manuscripts  of  his  day;  the  type  of 
text  he  followed  corresponds  partly  to  that  in 
greatest  favor  at  present  partly  to  another  now 
no  longer  known.  His  revision  of  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament  was  not  so  thorough  and 
probably  let  many  inaccuracies  remain ;  he  him- 
self in  his  commentary  on  the  Galatians  departs 
at  times  from  the  received  Latin  text. 

In  the  Old  Testament  Jerome  followed  a 
text  almost  identical  with  the  Massoretic,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  value.  His  transla- 
tion shows  him  to  have  been  "a  good,  but  by  no 
means  immaculate,  Hebrew  scholar."  In  general, 
his  work  was  done  with  the  greatest  care  and 
light  was  constantly  sought  from  learned  Jews. 
Tobias  and  Judith,  however,  in  whose  canonicify 
he  did  not  believe,  were  translated  hurriedly. 
Almost  all  scholars  would  agree  with  the  judg- 
ment of  White,  who  says,  in  summing  up  this 
matter:    "We   may  confidently   assert  that  the 

Seneral  standard  of  the  translation  is  a  very 
igh  one.* 
Literary  Quaiiiies.— Tilt  language  of  theVtil- 
gatc  was  based  upon  the  common  conversational 
Latin  of  its  day,  used  by  all  classes  of  the 
people;  it  difiered  greatly  from  the  literary 
Latm  and  contained  many  v.ords  and  forms  con- 
sidered archaic  or  rude.  Despite  the  flavor 
which  this  origin  frequently  gives  to  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Vul^te,  the  translation  is  greatly 
admired  for  its  simplicity,  clearness,  flexibility, 
force  and  majesty.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetic 
books    it    is    unsuTpassc'l.      liiese   fine    literary 

3ualities  may  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of 
erome ;  yet  they  arc  present  also  in  books 
which  he  did  not  touch.  The  Latin  language, 
indeed,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  render 
Hebrew  thought  and  feeling;  thus  the  Vul' 
gate  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  literary  men 
who  love  both  the  Bible  end  the  language  of 
Cicero,  especially  in  continental  Europe. 

English  TranilatioHs  of  the  Fti/gaie.— The 
first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Vulgate 
is  commonly  attributed  to  Wyclif  (i!.  1384). 
The  second  is  the  work  of  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  in  exile,  who  published  the  Nc..'  Testa- 
ment at  Rheims,  in  1582,  and  the  Old  ;.;  Douai, 
in  1609.  The  Rheims-Douai  Version  hr;  re- 
mained ever  since  the  Bible  of  English-speak- 
ing Catholics;  passing  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  rough- 
ness and  Ijitin  phraseology  and  approached 
more  closely  to  the  King  James  Version.  Schol- 
ars acknowledge  its  "anxious  fidelity,"  whether 
in  praise  or  blame,  as  well  as  its  very  great 
influence  upon  the  interpretations  and  vocabulary 
adopted  by  the  Authorized  Version. 

Bibliography. —  White's  lengthy  article,  'Vul- 
gate,* in  Hasting's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible' 
fto  which  we  are  particularly  indebted)  ;  also 
in  same  Dictionary,  article,  'Latin  Versions,'  by 
BurkiU;  Westcott,  on  Vulgate,  in  Smith's  D.  B.; 


Keny on, 'Handbook  to  Textual  Criticism  of  New 
Testament*;  'Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manu- 
scripts,' by  the  same;  Gigot,  'General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Scriptures';  Beiger,  'Histoire  de  la 
Vulgate  pendant  les  premiers  siecles  du  moyen 
age.'  In  Vigoroux,  'Diet  de  la  Bible,'  articles 
'Jerome,'  'Latines  Versions' ;  Kaulen,  'Ge- 
schichte  der  Vulg.'  For  fuller  biography,  sec 
White;  also  for  list  of  Vulgate  manuscripts. 

John  F.  Feki.on,  S.  S.,  D.D., 
Professor    of  Sacred   Scripture    aiui    Hebrew, 
St.  Josephs  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Viilpiiu,  vool'pe-oos,  Christian  Aug^ustt 
German  writer  1  b.  Weimar,  Germany,  33  Jan, 
1762;  d.  therj  25  June  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  Jena  and  at  Erlangen,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion oi  his  brother-in-law,  Goethe,  he  was  later 
secretary  of  the  court  theatre  at  Weimar.  He 
was  appointed  first  librarian  and  overseer  of  the 
cabinet  of  coins  in  the  library  at  Weimar  in 
'797,  a  position  he  occupied  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  numerous  plays,  romances,  etc.,  which 
were  popular  in  their  day,  but  are  now  scarcely 
remembered  with  the  exception  of  'Rinaldo 
Rinaldini,  der  RJiuberhauptmann'  {1797),  which 
has  been  translated  into  various  languagies,  and 
widely  imitated.  He  also  edited;  'Kuriositaten 
der  physisch-litterarisch-arfistisch-historischen 
Vor-  und  Mitwelt'  (lO  vols.,  1810-23)  ;  and  'Die 
Vorzeit'  (4  vols.,  1817-21),  " 

Vnlturc,  any  of  various  birds  of  prey 
which  habitually  feed  on  carrion.  The  vul- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  are  quite 
distinct,  the  former  constituting  a  family 
(Cathartida)  already  sufficiently  described  un- 
aer  the  articles  (jAEKioN-caow,  Condok  and 
TuKKEV-BUZZARD ;  while  the  latter  are  much 
more  nearly  related  to  the  hawks  and  eagles 
(Falconidir),  of  which  they  are  considered  to  be 
a  subfamily  (yultiirina)  or  to  form  an  allied 
family  (_Vulluridir).  "This  group  is  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a  strongly-hooked 
compressed  hill ;  by  short  tarsi  covered  with 
reticulated  or  small  polygonal  scales.  The  mid- 
dle toe  is  longer  than  the  tarsus,  and  the  hinder 
toe  is  a  little  elevated.  The  claws  are  blunt, 
but  more  or  less  hooked.  The  head  and  neck 
are  frequently  naked  or  covered  with  a  light 
down.  A  lar^e  crop  exists  and  the  intestinal 
coca  and  syrinx,  wanting  in  the  Catharlida, 
are  present  There  are  numerous  other  differ- 
ences in  skeletal  and  other  parts.  The  cinere- 
ous vulture  (Vullur  monachus) ,  is  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  ruff  of  feathers,  and  by  the 
crest  borne  on  the  back  of  the  head.  It  in- 
habits Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  is  com- 
mon. It  may  attain  a  length  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  its  color  is  a  chocolate-brown  with  the 
n:;ked  head  and  neck  blue.  A  long  tuft  of 
feathers  springs  from  the  base  of  the  wings. 
The  bird  mhabits  wooded  situations  as  a  rule, 
and  appear:;  to  content  itself  with  carrion,  but 
rarely  ventures  to  attack  living  animals.  The 
nest  is  generally  built  in  a  tree. 

The  genus  Otogyps,  including  the  O.  calvMS, 
or  Pondlcherry  vulture,  and  the  O,  auriculans 
or  sociable  vulture,  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  genus  by  having  a  bare  head  and 
neck,  with  long  wattles  dependent  from  just  be- 
low the  head.  The  sociable  vulture  inhabits 
South  Africa.  It  is  colored  a  general  blackish- 
brown,  and  its  average  length  is  four  feet  The 
naked  head  and  neck  are  li{^t-red.    The  Pondi- 
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cherry  vulture  inhabits  India,  and  is  about  three  Vyaaa,     vya'sa     ("the     redactor     or    ar- 

feet  in   length.    Its   head  and  neck  are  flesh-  ranger*),  the  author,  according  to  tradition,  ol 

colored,  and  the  chest  bears  a  tuft  of  white  the  Vedas,  the  Mahabharata,  the  Puranas — o{ 

feathers,  the  plumage  generally  bein^  dark  or  all    ancient    Sanskrit    literature.    It    is    evident 

blackish-brown.     The     genus     Gyps     is     repre-  that  in  this  name  is  embodied  the  fact  that  these 

sented  by  the  griffin  or  fulvous  vullure  (G.  fvl-  works   have   from   time   to   time   undergone   re- 

vut),  and  is  distinguished  by  the  bill  being  swoi-  cension.     The    name    Homer    has    exactly    the 

len  or  distended  at  the  sides,  the  head  and  neck  same  meaning  as  Vyasa. 

being  covered  with  short  down,  and  the  neck  Vyatka,  or  Viatka,  vf-at'ka,  Russia,  (i)  a 
possessing  a  ruff  of  long  pointed  or  downy  town,  capita!  of  tiie  government  of  same  name, 
featliers.  The  griffin  vulture  inhabits  Europe,  advantageously  situated  near  its  centre  in  a 
Asia,  and  Africa.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  beautiful  district  at  the  confluence  of  the  Klin- 
feet,  and  is  of  a  general  yellowish-brown  tint,  ovka  with  the  Vyatka,  458  miles  by  rail  west 
the  tail  and  wing  quills  being  black,  and  the  of  Perm.  Its  houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens, 
neck  ruff  white.  The  head  is  covered  with  and  there  are  also  public  gardens.  It  has  two 
white  down.  It  is  abundant  about  the  Mediter-  cathedrals  and  also  monasteries.  There  is 
ranean  countries,  and  builds  its  nest  on  cliffs,  steamer  communication  with  Kazan,  Pop. 
It  is  noted  for  its  activity  and  great  powers  about  27,000.  (a)  The  government  has  an 
of  flight.  The  Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron  area  of  59,329  square  miles.  The  chief  river  is 
percnopterus)  inhabits  South  Europe,  Egypt,  'he  Vyatka,  which  joins  the  Kama,  a  tributary 
and  Asia.  It  is  white,  the  quill-feat liers  of  the  of  the  Volga.  There  are  low  hills,  especially  in 
wings  being  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  face,  the  north,  and  forests  of  fir,  oak,  elm,  and  birch 
bill,  and  legs  chiefly  yellow.  It  is  of  small  size  are  extecsive.  Flax  and  hemp  are  important 
and  trim  build.  This  bird  is  also  known  under  crops,  and  among  the  chief  minerals  are  iron 
the  designations  of  "Pharaoh's  chicken,*  and  and  copper,  which  are  extracted  and  smelted. 
*white  crow,"  and  is  protected  by  laws  from  be-  There  are  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  pot- 
ing  injured.  Besides  carrion  it  devours  all  ash,  I.:ather,  firearms,  anchors,  gun-carriages, 
kinds  of  refuse  left  by  the  larger  vultures  and  etc 

small  reptiles,  insects,  etc.    In  the  weak  bill  and  Vym'wy,  a  river  of  Wales,  rising  in  the 

some  other  respects  the  Egyptian  vulture  some-  northwest  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  after  a  cir- 

what    approaches    the    Cathartida.    The    cele-  cuhous  course  of  some  35  miles  falling  into  the 

brated  lammergeier  or  bearded  vulture  {Gypatut  Severn     on     the      Shropshire     border.     Lake 

barbaius),    a    genus    and    species    distinguished  Vyrnwy,  not  far  from  its  source,  the  chief  res- 

from  the  preceding  by  the  head  and  neck  being  ervoir  of  the  Liverpool  waterworks,   completed 

feathered,  and  by  the  cere  being  concealed  by  in  1893,  was  formed  by  constructing  a  huge  dam 

bristly  hairs,   resembles   the   eagles  in   appear-  or  embankment  across  the  river  valley,  a  former 

ance  and  habits  and  is  now  generally  considered  Glacial  lake  basin,  the  result  being  an  artificial 

as    the   representative   of  a   subfamily    (Gypa-  sheet  of  water  about  five  miles  long  with  an  area 

titut)   of  the   Falconidje.      (See   Lammergeikh.)  of  1,121  acres  and  an  available  capacity  exceed- 

Consult:     Dresser,   'Birds  of  Europe'    (London  ing   12.000  million   gallons.     The  length   of  the 

1881);  and  Blanford,  'Birds  of  British  India*  embankment   is    1.260   feet    its   height   60,   the 

(London  1895).  length  of  the  aqueduct  to  Liverpool  68  roiles. 
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Wthe  twenty-third  letter  of  the  (1843-5);  'I^ie  Gemaldesamtnlung  der  kaiser- 
En  el  isb  alphabet.  It  serves  lichen  Eremitage  in  St.  Petersburg*  (1864)  i 
both  as  consonant  and  'Die  vornchmsten  Kunstdenkmaler*  (1866-7)  > 
vowel;  as  consonant  when  it  etc. 
begins  a  word  or  Byllable,  Wa«hoo',  or  Wahoo,a  smaU  tree  (Ulmus 
and  as  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  alata)  of  the  southern  United  States,  having 
word  or  syllable,  where  it  forms  a  diphthong  s^aif  oyate,  often  falcate,  leaves  and  spreading 
with  a  vowel  preceding  it,  as  in  how,  grew.  Its  branches,  which  form  an  open,  rounded  head. 
sound  IS  that  of  a  voiced  labial  formed  by  xhe  branches  Lave  wide,  wing-like  corky 
rounding  the  lips  as  for  pronouncing  00,  then  rjdges,  which  have  suggested  the  name  winged 
contractmg  the  aperture  _50  that  the  voice  issues  dn,.  The  tiny  samaras  are  edged  with  a  silky 
with  some  friction.  W  is  silent  in  many  words  fringe.  The  tree,  while  growing  naturally  in 
and  positions;  examples:  gunwale,  sword,  two;  jamp  places,  is  a  valuable  roadside  shade-tree, 
wrap,  wrong,  bright.  Words  beginning  with  where  it  is  hardy.  It  has  a  chocolate-colored 
vjk.  are  pronounced  as  though  the  aspirate  pre-  fine-grained,  heart-wood,  which  has  been  used  in 
ceded,  as  indeed  it  did  m  wntten  Anglo-Saxon :  the  South  for  wheel-hubs. 

thus  whey,  what  are  sounded  hwey,  hmjt:  but         The  spindle-tree    (q.v.)    iEuonymus   ameri- 

there  IS   a  tendency   both   in   Britain  and  the  canus)  is  also  called  waahoo. 
Ji"'i^™^!^'i,V°  ?."^.*V..«^«,t«''','*'I'  ^°lt         WmJ,  wal,  Netherlands,  tht  Dutch  name 

ZJ.l^^/Z    Jh    ^^i^^\,^rZ'  thf,"™i^n^  «""■  theliwer  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  enters 

^,^J^ti™   ™»^V,tl'^  .^  ,1,-  vf  1«r     >        ^^  the  country  a  few  miles  above  NiAiwegen,  fiowi 

Kr™the'"S'orth^^.l^^^^^^^^^^^    laTsTb^  ^'-"S''  f  P-'-  -i  *^tL'"trfull^  ^d 

:>  u  .    „;^.  Ji  ^T-^^^u  nn-.,ii..i  !■«  tu^i  „f  .i,I  fluence    at    Gorinchem    with    the    Meuse,    and 

JUr-daTc^^ckn^Vh^'U''  noud''^  fc  1  rd'IlTIo  C T jfh  ^^ '''  '  "^'■ 
M,\th  w.  .^yiug  viUioT  while  ^rj  wile  ioT  vile,  'Ji^nnekd  delta  to  the  North  Sea. 
varden  for  warden,  and  so  on.  W  is  silent  in  Wabarti,  waT)5sh,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of 
the  words  who.  whom.  W  in  whole  and  in  Wabash  County;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on 
whoop  is  intrusive,  not  existing  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  CleveUnd,  C  C  &  St  L.,  and  the  Wabash 
hal,  hot,  nor  In  French  houper.  In  German  w  «-«-*;  ahout  90  miles  northeast  of  Indian- 
is  a  consonant  only  and  represents  very  nearly  ?P^}'^  "«d  130  miles  southeast  of  Chicago.  _  It 
the  sound  of  the  English  v.  but  is  a  little  weaker :  '«  "!  »"  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region, 
hence  the  English  forename  Edward  is  in  Ger-  ^ut  it  has  considerable  manufattur.ng  interests. 
man  written  Eduard.  The  consonant  sound  of  ^"  ^^  (government  census)  the  city  had  109 
w  in  the  Gothic  languages  is  generally  replaced  manufacturmg  establishments  with  capital  in- 
iii  the  Latinish  languages  by  gu;  for  example,  ''^'*='^'  $2^30,502.  The  number  of  wage-eam- 
IValter,  GuaitUr,  William.  Gwl!a«me,  wa7.  ««.".=»  i^i  \  and  the  average  annual  amount 
guerrt.  The  form  (the  letter  v  doubled)  and  PH*^,'"  "?«"  V^J^^^"  /*'^i  """^^t"^  ^\ 
the  name  of  this  consonant  (double  a)  were  ^""f  "^  ""^''*^'  ^u*"  "Jw  "'  ^""f"** 
both  a  true  form  and  a  right  name  when  w  {'"'ducts  was  $2,225,990.  The  chief  manufac- 
first  came  into  use.  At  that  time  — nth  cen  ^"'^*^  "^  "°^^'  P^P*""-  spokes,  carnages,  woolen 
tury-and  long  after  the  one  character  v  (V)  ^^^''f'  machine  shop  products,  lumber  products, 

T^o'^^^\h'^^:^''\"''\r''r^{'  iTs:     «4be^^nd^£'Jl^ya\^"^JinrS 

^™  ^f'th-I  ^Jn^^  n^  ^LTl  TJ^^  "?  ^"^  P"'»'i^    buildings    are    the    Soldiers'    Memor^l 

^,^h?,i  ^hi^^^^™^^.  ^t,".'?*^  °^^A^^  Hall,  Masonic^emple.  Woman's  Orphan  Home, 

p"  -nlh^  7^ll  ^  ^i"'*^'*   '  "  "'J*^.  ■"  and  the  county  court-house.    TTiere  are  thr« 

French,  double  vay,  or  double  ve   in  sound  it  13         ,,,     ^he  educational  institutions  are  a  high 

for  us  what  its  name  in  English  denotes,  that  ^^kwI.  graded  schools,   Wabash  City  Libra^. 

of  double  u;    SccU:V.  and    ^  l,igl,    school    library.    There   are    four 

Waagcn,   va'gEn,   Guatav   Friediich,   Ger-  banks,  three  national  and  one  private,  having 

man   art-historian:    b.    Hamburg,    Germany,    11  (1903)   a  combined  capital  of  foS'.OOO,  and  «e- 

Feb.   1794;   d.  Copenhagen,   Denmark,  15  July  posits  amounting  to  $1,457,000.    The  first  settle- 

1868.     He  was  educated  at   Breslau,  Dresden,  ment  was  made  in  1837  and  the  same  year  the 

Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  in  1830  was  appointed  town  was  incorporated.      In  1866  it  was  chartered 

director  of  the  picture  gallery  at  the  Museum  of  as    a    city.     The   government    is    administered 

Berlin,    and    he   accepted    the    chair    of   hisloty  under  the  charter  of  1866,  which  provides  for  a 

of  art  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1844.     His  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council 

publications   include:    'Kunstwerke   und   Kiinst-  Pop.  (igio)  8,687. 

1*^  '"England  und  Paris'    (^  vols..   1837-^) ;  Wabaah.  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in  the 

Kimstwerke     und     Kunstier     in     Deutschland'  western  part  of  Ohio,  flows  northwest  until  it 
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WABASH  COLLEGE  — WACO 

enters  Indiana,  where  it  takes  an  almost  west-  south  into  South  Carolina  and  joins  the  Great 

eriy  course  to  Logansport,  then  flows  southwest  Pedee    on    the    southern    boundary    of    Horry 

lo  Covington   in  Fountain   Couiily,   then   nearly  County.    Below  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  the 

south  to  the  Ohio  River.    For  about  120  miles  stream    is    often   called    Waccamaw.    It   enters 

of  its  lower  course  it  forms  the  boundary  be-  the    ocean    through    Winyah    Bay.    From    the 

tween  Indiana  and  Illinois.    The  total  length  is  source  of  the  Waccamaw  to  the  Great  Pedee  is 

about  555  miles.     It  is  the  largest  tributary  of  about  130  miles. 

the    Ohio,    entering    it    from    the    north.    The  Wace,    was,    an    Anglo-Norman    poet:    b. 

Wabash    IS   navigable   to   Covington,   about   300  Island  of  Jersey   1115:   d.   1184.     His   Christian 

miles,  and  when  the  water  is  high,  to  Lafayette,  na^e  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  Richard 

"°n  }Yl^    u  "JfrV°  Huntington,  the  river  .s  ^t  Robert.     He  was  patronised  by  Henry  II.  of 

paralleled  by  the  Wabash  and  hrie  Canal  which  England,   who   made   him   a   canon  of    Bayeux, 

connects  the  river  with  Lake  Lrie.  Normandy.     Two   important   works   by  him  re- 

Wabash  College,  located  at  Crawfords-  main,  the  'Brut  d'Angleterre.*  and  the  'Roman 
yille,Ind.  It  was  established  by  four  Prcsb>1er-  de  Rou,'  a  history  of  Rollo  and  tbe  dukes  of 
ian  missionaries  in  1832,  was  first  opened  to  stii-  Normandy,  including  the  conquest  of  England. 
dents  in  1833,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Wace,  was,  Henry,  English  Anglican  cler- 
legislature  in  1834;  the  present  site  of  the  col-  gyman:  b.  London  10  Dec.  1836.  He  was  edu- 
lege  was  purchased  in  1835.  Though  affiliated  cated  at  Marlborough,  Rugby,  King's  College, 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  college  is  London,  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  He 
non-sectarian  in  control;  the  board  of  trustees  served  curacies  at  Saint  Luke's,  Berwick  Street, 
number  21,  of  whom  lour  are  representatives  of  London  1861-3,  and  St  lames',  Piccadilly, 
the  alumni.  Wabash  is  distinctively  a  small  1863-9,  and  Grosvenor  Chapel  1870-2,  was  chap- 
college  aimmg  to  give  thorough  college  training,  ]ain  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1872-So  and  preacher  there 
but  not  to  do  technical  or  university  work.  It  1880^)6.  He  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
is  not  co-educational,  in  which  respect  it  stands  tory  in  King's  College  1875-83,  in  1881  became 
almost  alone  among  the  colleges  of  the  West  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1883  chaplain 
and  Middle  West  Formerly  the  college  con-  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  principal 
ferred  three  degrees,  A.B.,  B.Ph.,  and  B.S.,  re-  of  King's  College.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer 
quiring  a  thorough  course  m  Greek  for  the  ('Christianity  and  Morality')  (1874-s)  and 
A.B.  degree.  All  college  courses  now  lead  to  Bampton  lecturer  ('The  Foundations  of  Faith*) 
the  single  degree  of  A.B.  The  course  includes  (i87g),  but  is  best  known  as  joint  editor  with 
104  hours  of  prescribed  work,  and  64  hours  Sir  W.  Smith  of  the  great  'Dictionary  of  Chris- 
elective.  Special  courses  are  arranged  by  which  tian  Bkjgraphy>  (1877-S7),  and  aS  himself  the 
technical  and  professional  courses  may  be  short-  editor  of  the  'Speaker's  Commentary  on  the 
cned  in  certain  approved  schools.    There  is  3  Apocrypha'   (t886) 

fellowship   in   Enghsh,  a   students'   loan  fund.  Wachowtt,  wa-chu'set.  Mooat,  an  isolated 

^   .  '"]L.'"i'"''     ^  i^i?"!!"    ""JS"'     "«''"  peak  m   Worcester   Countj!,   Mass./  seven  miles 

private    control  .is    ccmducted    on    the   eollegc  ^„thwest  of  Filchburg.    The  altitude  is  apiS 

™unds,  work  in  which  may  count  toward  a  f^^j   ^„^  (he  view  from  the  summit,  embracing 

degree.    There    is    also    a   preparatory   course  a  picturesque  valley  and  several  small  bodies  o7 
The  college  grounds  contain  40  acres  located       il      :    most  beautiful 

in  the  heart  of  the  city.     On  this  campus  are  *"*"'  "     ^^  u^-i.       1  .^     «r  i,*.. 

South  Hall  (occupied  6y  the  biological  depart-  ,    Waco,  wilcS,  a  subtribe  of  the  Wichita, 

ment  and  the  museum).  Center  Hall,  the  gym-  (l-v-)- 

nasium.  Peck  Scientific  Hall,  and  Yandes  Li-  Waco,  Texas,  city,  county-seat  of  McLen- 

brary  Hall.    The  library  in  1910  contained  45.'wo  "»"    County;    on    the    Brazos    River    at   the 

volumes ;  the  students  numbered  384.  mouth  of  the  Bosque,  and  on  the  San  Antonio 

W.>.<i.h.      -Minn        -;»«•      ^niTtih,  ■=^:,t     nf  *  A.   p..  the  Missouri,  K   &  T.,  the  Waco  & 

on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  aamt  faul  tLail-  r,     dd«.  .    ~t.  .    „.    :i  . !-.i.    < ->    -t 

red;  al««  |o  mil.,  north-,.!  of  Winon.  .nd  ?„J„V.i  J^^nS  .o.S  iTiSA^.n.. 

.bo«    100  mile,  .outheut  of  S.int  P.ul.    Ukt  A^i*",  "?„  .  ?..S  .^  ,ri™u„S  3™  L^hS 

P«)io,  ,„  ,;,pan,ion  of  the  Mi..is!lppi,  ■!  .bo„l  ^'f°  "P,!,!^'''S;"S;'i;^T. 

two  rnilM  ahnv..  the  rltr     Waha.ha  is  in  a  fer-  ^^'"  ^"°  cotton.are  the  chief  products. 

Sv;rd^7ch™?;n,;&'s?,;"¥cs=Fr^^^^^^^^ 

tionalW  h..   (.g03)  .  cpit.1  «fV»o  and  l'//™\7  jlVnrn'.IJtTwiL^.SeS   S  : 

d.po,i..  of  »a5o,ooo.    Pop.  (.890)  ..4S7;  (.!»o)  ^  The  a™""  pS'  ^nXfo"  T.V'^i 

2,528 ;   C  igioj  2fi22.  jgj.|^,  ^^  i3,g6=,fioo,  and  the  value  of  the  annuaj 

Wac'camaw,  a  tribe  of  North   American  products  was  54^46,000.     The  chief  manufac- 

Indians  who,  in  the  i8th  century,  lived  on  Wac-  lures  were  cotton  products,  printing  plant  prod- 

camaw  River  of  eastern  South  Carolina.    They  ucls,    men's    clothing,    wagons    and    carnages, 

are  last  mentioned  in  1755,  after  which  dale,  it  watches,  and  foundry  and  machine  shop  pro»l- 

ie  supposed,  they  became  incorporated  with  the  u^ts.     The   products   of   the   saddlery   and   har- 

Calawbas.    From    their    association,    the    Wac-  ness  works  were,  for  iQOO,  $427,431.  and  ranked 

Mmaws  are  believed  to  have  belonged  lo  the  first  in  value  among  the  industries  of  the  city 

Siouan  stock.  Mineral  and  soda  waters  brought  a  combined 

Waccamaw,  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in  revenue  of  $77-433.    Waco  ranked  seven  among 

the  southeastern  part  of  North   Carolina,  and  the  cities  of  Texas  in  the  value  of  manufac- 

is    the   outlet   of   Waccamaw    Lake.     It   flows  tured  products.    The  city  is  the  principal  inte- 
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WAD  —  WADDBLL 

rior  cotton  market  ot  the  State.    In  igoo-igoi  Wad,    a    soft    black    romeral,    consistiag 

it  received  and  shipped  over  210,000  bales.     It  is  chiefly  of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  MnOt  and 

the  great  distributing  centre  between  Austin  and  MnO,  but  with  varying  percentages   of  one  or 

Dallas.  more  other  metallic  oxides  and  also  water.    Sev- 

Municipal  Improvements. —  The   city  is   well  erai  prominent  varieties  and  many  minor  varie- 

■  '  ■                                   e  broad ;  over  60  miles  arc  ties    have   been   named,   thus   "bog   manganese" 


paved  with  asphalt,  macadam,  and  gravel.  The  contains  iron,  silica,  alumina  and  baryta  besides 
sewer  system  ;s  excellent,  over  too  miles  of  the  usual  much  larger  precentage  of  the  man- 
mains  have  been  laid  out.  The  waterworks  are  ganese  oxides  and  water.  Asbolite  or  "earthy 
owned  by  the  municipality,  the  purchase  was  cobalt"  contains  oxide  of  cobalt  up  to  32  per 
made  in  1903,  and  an  issue  of  $500,000  of  bonds  cent.  Lampadite  contains  from  4  to  18  per  cent 
was  effected,  and  the  same  were  sold  to  pay  for  of  oxide  of  copper.  Wad  frequently  occurs  in 
the  water  plant  and  works.  There  are  a  num-  loosely  aggregated  masses  which  thus  seem  very 
ber  of  artesian  wells,  which  have  a  medicinal  light,  but  its  specific  gravity  rarely  falls  below 
value  suiBcient  to  attract  many  health  seekers.  3.  and  is  sometimes  as  much  as  4.26,  Though 
A  tubular-well  system  furnishes  daily  nearly  usually  so  soft  as  to  soil  the  fingers,  its  hardness 
6,000000  gallons  of  water.  The  city  is  sur-  may  be  as  high  as_  6.  Besides  the  common 
rounded  by  considerable  prairie  land  which  is  amorphous  form,  reaiform  masses  and  incrusta- 
used  for  park  purposes,  and  there  are  three  ceme-  tions  are  frequently  found,  while  beautiful  ar- 
teries. Waco  is  noted  for  its  healthfulness,  cool  borescent  infiltrations  of  wad  occur  in  seams  of 
in  summer,  mild  in  winter;  and  with  pure  water  quartz  and  other  minerals  (see  Figure  12  under 
and  good  sewerage,  there  are  no  opportunities  Minebalogv).  Wad  and  the  closely  related 
for  disease  germs  to  flourish.  Several  bridges  mineral  psilomelane  are  important  ores  of  man- 
sion the  Brazos  River,  one  a  suspension  bridge  ganese  and  occur  abundantly  in  very  many  lo- 
with  47S  feet  span.  A  cantilever  bridge,  for  calities. 
wagon    traffic,    built    in    1901    by   the   city    and  Wad.      See  Gunweiy. 

county   cost  nearly  Suofloo.  ViaA^     wa-di',     or     Waday,     Northeast 
Pubitc     fl«;ji«iJ.— The      principal      public  Africa,    an   extensive    and    semi-civilized    negro 
buildings   are   the  government  building,  county  soje    in    Central    Sudan,    between   Kanera   and 
court-house,   the. churches,   schools,   banks    and  Bagirmi   in   the   west   and   Darfur  in   the   cast, 
wme  of  the  business  blocks.    The  court-house  gj^^    igg^    recognized    as    within    the    French 
finished  in  igo3,  is  built  of  Texas  limestone,  and  gphere  of  influence.     With  dependencies  its  area 
cost  nearly  $300,000.    The  Masonic   Order  of  jg  estimated  at  170,000  square  miles  and  its  pop- 
Texas  buit  here  m   1904  and   190S  a  Masonic  ulation   at   about   5.000,000.     It   consists    pnnci- 
Temple  which  cost  about  $250,000.     The  city  paiiy  of  an  elevated  plateau,  very  fertile  in  some 
has   hospitals,    sanatonums,    and  an   Orphans  parts,  producing  abundanUy  maize,  miJIet,  in- 
??■     .              ,      ^  ,     ,       .^,  digo,    cotton,    etc.    Ivory   and    slaves    are   also 
Churches     and      SchooU.—  Jhtie     are     47  largely   dealt   in.     The   inhabitants   are   warlike, 
churches,  representing  nearly  all  denominations.  a„d  exercise  tributary  rights  over  several  nei^- 


llie  edticational  institutions  are  four  colleges:  boring  settlements;  their  aggresaive  policy  was 
Baylor  University  (Bapt.),  opened  in  1845:  somewhat  checked  by  the  Mahdi  who  inflicted 
-  "^^  ^"?''^?,  "".'"i*"*"  (Christian),  opened  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  sultan  of  Wadai's 
m  1873;  Samt  Basils  College  (R.  C), opened  m  forces  in  November  1888.  This  sultan,  Brahim, 
ijw;  Paul  Quinn  College  (African  Methodist  „a9  deposed  in  1901  and  succeeded  by  the  prei- 
Episcppal),  opened  in  i^i.  There  are  four  in-  ent  ruier,  Abugazali.  The  kingdom  of  Wadai 
stitutions  doing  high  school  work:  two  public  dates  from  1635.  The  prevaSing  religion  is 
high  schools,  the  central,  for  white  pnpiU,  and  the  Mohammedan.  Capital,  Abeshe. 
hwh  school  for  colored  pupils.  The  Douglas-  Waddell,  w6d-d«'  Jamea  Iredell.  Ameri- 
Schuler  School  (M.E.  So.),  and  the  Academy  ^^  ^^j  ^g^^^.  ^  {.i^boro.  N.  C.  13  July 
o(  the  Sacred  Heart  ^e  private  schools  doing  ,^  ^  Annapolis,  Md.,  15  March  ^886.  He 
high  school  and  more  advanced  work.  There  are  ^^iippointed  midshipmaii  in  the  United  States 
.3  ward  public  school  huiWings  and  one  Roman  ^^  /^  jg^j  became  lieutenant  in  i8s5.  and  in 
Ca  hohc  parish  school.  Waco  has  two  busmess  ,g^i  resipTed  his  commission  in  order  to  join 
cdleges  which  have  a  high  standing,  one  city  (h^  Confederate  navy  the  next  year.  He  was 
library  (bill  ding  cost  about  $30,000),  and  sev-  ei^ged  in  the  repulse  of  the  Union  forces  at 
era!  school  libraries.  Drewry-s  Bluff,  James  River,  Va.,  was  sent  to 
Banks  Md  Ftnances.- Waco  has  four  na-  England  by  the  Confederate  government  in 
tional  banks,  two  savings  banks,  and  one  state  1863  and  in  1864  took  command  of  the  Shenan- 
hank,  _  capitalized  for  nearly  $1,500,000.  The  doi,  with  which  he  began  a  piratical  cruise 
municipal  receipts  and  expenditures  are  over  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
?4O0W).  The  chief  items  of  expense  are  the  ^hich  lasted  13  months.  He  carried  the  Con- 
schools  and  the  interest  on  the  bonded  and  federate  flag  around  the  world,  captured  38  ves- 
Hoating  debt.  .  „  ,  sels  and  sailed  under  the  Confederate  flag  for 
_  Waco  was  sun-eyed  as  a  town  in  1849  and  six  months  after  Lee's  surrender.  He  then 
mcorporated  in  1850  Its  growth  in  population  turned  his  ship  over  to  the  British  government 
has  been  steady  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  which  in  turn  transferred  it  to  the  hands  of  the 
with  the  growth  in  commerce.  The  rich  sur-  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool.  After  re- 
roundmg  country  furnishes  raw  products  suffi-  siding  for  several  years  abroad  Waddell  returned 
cient  for  the  support,  of  a  large  manufacturing  to  the  United  States  and  in  1875  became  a  com- 
and  commercial  »^ty.  Pop.  (1880)  7^5:  mander  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
(1890)  1444s;  (1900)  20,686;  (1910)  a6.42S.  ship  Company. 

Allan  D.  Sanforis  Waddell.  John  Alexander  Low,  American 

Mayor.  engineer:  b.  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  13  Jan.  1854 
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WADDING  —  WADE 

He  was  graduated  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  was  again  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Institute  in  1875,  and  in  1876-7  was  engaged  in  1876-7.  In  December  1877  he  received  the  port- 
engineering  work  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  folio  of  foreign  affairs,  in  1878  took  a  distin- 
" 3  assistant  professor  of  rational  and  guished  part  in  the   Congress  of  Berlin,  and  4 


technical  mechanics  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute  Feb.  1879  became  prime  minister.  His  delay  i: 
in  1878-88,  and  in'i882-6  was  professor  of  civil  the  matter  of  needed  reforms  lost  him  the  sup- 
engineering  at  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  port  of  all  parties,  and  he  retired  27  December. 
Since  1887  he  has  been  engaged  as  a  consulting  He  held  the  London  embassy  in  1883-93.  His 
bridge  engineer.  He  is  a  member  of  various  writings  include  editions  of  the  edict  of  Diode- 
American  and  foreign  societies,  and  in  1888  tian  (1864)  andLe  Bas'  <Voyage  Archeologique' 
was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  Knight  (1867-77)  ;  an  essay  on  'The  Protestant  Church 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  in  France'  in  'Cambridge  Essays'  (1856),  and 
He  has  published:  'Designing  of  Ordinary  'Melanges  de  Numismatique  et  de  Philologie' 
Iron  Highway  Bridges'  (1^) ;  'A  System  of  (1861).  Consult  Mme.  Waddington,  'Letters  ot 
Iron  Railway  Bridges  for  Japan*  (1886);  <De  a  Diplomat's  Wife'  (1903). 
Pontibus'  (1808) ;  'Specifications  for  Steel  tri  j  -  j  -n  ■  ■  it-  1 1-  » 
ti  ,1™)  i-i™0?i  ■  -K-  Wade,  wad,  Benjamin  Franklin,  American 
........  ^''J^  ,,-.._  .  lawyer  and  political  leader :  b.  near  West  Spring- 
Wadding,  wodlng.  Luke,  I nsh  Franciscan  (j^i^^  ^jass..  27  Oct.  1800;  d.  Jefferson.  Ohio,  2 
friar:  b  Waterford,  Ireland,  16  Oct  1588;  d.  March  1878.  In  1821  he  went  to  Ohio,  where 
Rome  18  Nov  1657.  After  studying  theology  af^^^  spending  a  few  years  in  farming  he  took 
at  the  Lisbon  Jesuit  Seminary  he  entered  the  ^p  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
Franciscan  Order  in  1605,  and  became  professor  ;„  ^^^^  ^„^  ;„  ,g,j  formed  a  partnership  with 
of  divmity  in  the  University  of  Salamanca  He  Joshua  R.  Giddii.gs  (q.v.),  and  built  up  a  large 
went  to  Rome  m  1618,  where  he  founded  the  practice.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Irish  Franciscan  College  of  St.  Isidore  (1625),  g^^ate  as  a  Whig,  where  he  procured  a  resolu- 
served  as  papal  .councillor  in  the  controversy  ^^^^  ^g^inst  the  annexation  o£  Texas;  he  also 
with  the  Jansenists.  whose  tenets  he  held  at  opposed  the  Kentucky  Slave  Bill,  and  on  this 
first,  but  presently  renounced;  and  was  procura-  an-ount  failed  of  re-election  in  1839;  but  was 
tor  of  his  order  (i63<>m)-  He  wrote  'Annales  ^g^^^  elected  in  1841.  He  took  active  part  in 
Ordmis  Minorum'  (ifa6-^;  new  ed.  24  vols,  the  campaign  of  1840,  and  in  1847  was  elected 
1731-47)  I'ScnptoresOrdims  Minorum*  (1660;  the  presiding  judge  of  the  3d  Judicial  Court  of 
?^™,=d-,'^^:*?<*^'*«^S^*'f"*'jP°^'*'^°,''^  Ohio,  where  he  acquired  high  standing  as  a 
'Biblical  Concordance'  (1621)  and  the  works  jurist.  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
of  Duns  Scotus  (1620).  States  Senate,  and  re-elected  in  1857  and  in  1863, 
WaddiBgton,  wodlng-ton,  George,  Eng-  thus  serving  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He 
lish  educator:  b.  Tuxford,  England,  7  Sept  was  a  firm  opponent  of  slavery,  voted  to  repeal 
1793;  d.  Durham,  England,  20  July  1869,  He  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill.  After  the  electron  of 
received  a  fellowship  there  in  1818.  He  traveled  Lincoln  in  r86o,  he  opposed  any  compromise 
in  foreign  countries  for  several  years,  was  ap-  between  the  North  and  the  South;  from  1861-2 
pointed  commissary  and  official  of  prebend  at  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the 
Masham  in  1833;  was  prebendary  of  Ferring,  conduct  of  the  war,  and  advocated  a  vigorous 
Chichester  Cathedral  in  1833-41 ;  and  from  1840  policy  and  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
until  his  death  was  dean  of  Durham.  His  staves.  In  1864  he  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
writings  include:  'Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Some  President  and  moderate  Republicans  in  regard 
Parts  of  Ethiopia'  (1822)  ;  'A  Visit  to  Greece  to  Reconstruction,  and  with  Senator  Davis  issued 
in  1823  and  1824'  (1825)  ;  'History  of  the  the  Wade-Davis  manifesto  strongly  criticising 
Church  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Refonna-  the  President's  policy.  He  was  elected  president 
tion'  (1833)  ;  'History  of  the  Reformation  on  pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  and  was  thus  acting  vice- 
the  Continent'  (1843);  etc.  president  of  the  United  States  in  1865,  after 
"     -       ■  ■                 "  Line  '  '  *  " •  ■ 


Waddington,    Samtiel,    English    poet:    b.  Lincoln's   assassination.    His  ability  in   debate, 

Boston   Spa,   Yorkshire,  g   Nov.   1844,     He  was  fearlessness,   and   honesty   gave    him    a    leading 

educated  at  Bnisenose  College,  Oxford,  became  position  in  the  Senate  and  commanded  the  re- 

B   contributor    to   the   leading   Enghsh   journals  *pect   of   his   associates.     Consult   Riddle,    'Life 

and  reviews,  and  besides  editing  several  antholo-  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade'   (1886). 

gies,  sudi  as  'English  Sonnets  by  Living  Writ-  TffaiAt,  Sw  Thomas  Franda.  English  diplo- 

ers'    C1881),  and  'Sonnets  of  Europe'    (1886),  ^latist:  b.  London  25  Aug.  1818;  d.  Cambridge 

puHished  also :  'A,  H.  Clough :  A  Monograph'  31  j^iy  igpg.    He  studied  at  Trinity  College, 

(1883),  'Poems'  (1896),  and  'Collected  Poems'  Cambridge;  entered  the  army  in  1838;  in  iSti 

(igo2).  ^as  promoted  lieutenant  in  the  98th  regiment, 

Waddington,  Fr.  v5-d4fi-t6ft,  William  detailed  for  service  in  China;  and  was  suc- 
Henry,  French  statesman  and  diplomat:  b.  cessively  interpreter  at  Hong  Kong  and  vicc- 
Sl.  Remi-sur-l'Avre,  Eure-et-Loir,  11  Dec  1826;  consul  at  Shanghai.  From  iftSl  to  1871  he  was 
d.  Paris  i-  Jan.  1894.  He  was  educated  at  a  member  of  the  British  legation  at  Peking, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  for  some  and  from  1871  to  1883  ambassador  there.  In 
years  devoted  his  attention  to  archjeologica!  re-  1888  he  was  made  the  first  professor  of  Chinese 
search,  wasadmitted  in  1865  to  the  Academic  at  Cambridge  University.  His  large  and  im- 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  and  did  not  portant  Chinese  library  is  now  in  the  posses- 
enter  politics  until  he  stood  unsuccessfully  for  sion  of  that  institution.  He  published  'The 
the  department  of  the  Aisnc  in  1865  and  1869,  Peking  Syllabary'  (1859)  ;  <YiJ-yeu  Trii-erh 
Minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  extremely  Chi :  A  Progressive  Course  in  Colloquial  Chi- 
short-lived  cabinet  of  Dufaure  19-24  May  1873,  nese*  (1867)  ;  and  other  standard  works  o» 
he  was  elected  senator  for  the  Aisne  in  1876,  and  China  and  the  Chinese. 
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W  ADEL  AI  —  WAGER 

Wadelai,  wa-dS-ii'.  Central  Africa,  a  mili-  was  appointed  special  agent  for  the  Massachu- 

tary  post  in  the  equatorial  province  of  the  Egyp-  setts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  1879  and 

tian  Sudan,  on  the  Nile  not  far  below  the  Al-  upon  becoming  its  chief  in  188S  abandoned  his 

bert  Nyanza.     it  is  famous  as  the  chief  station  professional    practice.     He    resigned    this    posi- 

of  Emin  Pasha  (q.v.),  governor  of  the  province,  tion  in  1903  to  accept  the  jwst  of  librarian  at  the 

who,  after  the  Mahdist  rising,  was  cut  off  from  Boston  Public  Library,  which  he  has  since  oceu- 

civilization,  and  who  was  relieved  by  Stanley.  pied      He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 

Wadeaboro,    wad/'bur-o,    N.     C.    town,  legislature    in    1884-8,    was    supervisor    of    the 

county-seat  of  Anson  County :  on  the  Seaboard  Umled  States  census  m  1890  and  in  1900,  and 

Air  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.R.'s;  also  of  the  Massachusetts  census  of  189s-    He 

about   130  miles   southwest   of   Raleigh  and  SO  r^^  published;     'Reports  on  Statistics  of  Labor 

miles  southeast  of  Charlotte.     It  is  in  an  agri-  of   Masaachusetts'    (14  vols.,   1888-1901);    *An- 

cultiiral    region    in    which    the    chief    products  nual  Statistic  of  Manufactures  of  Massachusetts' 

are  cotton  and   tobacco.    The  principal  build-  (1°   vols,,    1888-190O  J    'Decennial    Census    of 

ings    are    the    county    court-house,    the    Anson  Massachusetts'    (7  vols.,  1895)  ;  etc. 
.School    Institute,    opened    in    1S54,    and    the  Wads  worth,   wods'werth,   James    Samuel, 

churches  and  schools  for  both  races.     The  two  American   soldier :   b.   Geneseo,   N.   Y.,  30   Oct- 

baiiks,   one  national  and  one  state,  had   (.^poi)  1807;    d.    8    May    1864.     He    was    educated    at 

a   combined   capital    of   $7Si<»o-    The   national  Hamilton  College,  Harvard,  and  Yale,  though 

bank  had  deposits  amounting  to  $i8o,OOa     Pop.  he  was  not  graduated  from  any  one  of  these  in- 

(1910J  ZJ76,  stitulions;    studied    law    with    Daniel    Webster, 

Wadham  (wod'am)  College,  Oxford  Uni-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833-  He  did 
versity,  England,  was  foundeifin  1610  by  Do-  "ot.  however,  practise  his  profession,  his  atten- 
rothy.  widow  of  Nicholas  W^lham  of  MayfieM,  tion  being  given  to  the  management  of  his  ex- 
Somersetshire,  England,  for  a  warden,  15  fel-  tensive  estates  m  western  New  York.  He  en- 
iows,  IS  scholars,  two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks,  listed  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Union  army  early  in 
One  of  the  fellowships  was  diverted  in  1857  to  1861 ;  was  appointed  a  hngadier-general  in  Au- 
the  endowment  of  the  iihair  of  experimental  gust  of  that  year;  and  became  military  gov- 
philosophy.  The  scholarships  have  an  Minual  ernor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  March 
value  of  S400,  and  are  tenable  for  five  years;  1802.  In  that  year  also  he  was  the  R«)nb1ican 
and  there  are  besides  10  Hody  exhibitions  (six  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York/ btrt  was 
■Greek,  fotw  Hebrew)  of  $250^  two  Wright  ex-  defeated  by  his  opponent.  Horatio  Seymour 
hibitJona  (1874)  for  scholars  of  Manchester  (QV.).  He  was  engaged  m  the  batHes  of  Fred- 
grammar  school,  etc.  Wadham  College  presents  ericksburg.  ChanceHorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  the 
to  lalivingsj  The  17th  century  college  build-  Wilderness  as  commander  of  a  division,  and 
luge  aod  the  college-  garden  are  attractive  fea-  was  mortelly  wounded  inthelast  named-battle, 
turesj. the  library  i».rjch  in  rare  Spanish  books,  dying  tijvo  days  later. 

Among, Wadhaln's  distinf^uiahed  alumni  areAd-  Wadsworth,     Ohio,     village     in     Meditta 

rmiral  Blake-B-nd.Sit  Christopher  Wren.  County;    on    the    New    York,    Pennsylvania  /& 

Wac^-.wa'de.'or  Vfady  (Arabian,  'ravine"),  Ohio  Railroad ;  about  30  miks  south  of  Cleve- 
m  Palestine  and  ATftbia,"  either  a  river  or  river  land  and  is  miles  west  of  Akron.  It  was  set- 
vailey,  or  tVe  basm  ot  a  torrent.  Renar  thinks  tied  in  t8i6,  and  in  1865  was  incorporated.  It  is 
this  word  was  adopted  l^  the  Greeks  and  cor-  '"  an  agricultural  region  in  which  tobacco  is  OTe 
cupted  intp  oasisu  It. has  passed  into  the  Span-  oi  'he'  important  veselable  products.  In  the 
■ish  guad,  with  wiicb  many  of  the  Spanish  river  vicinity  are  large  beds  of  coal,  vaJuabJe  sand- 
names  begin';  thus  Wadi-l-Kebir  (Arab,  "great  atone  Quarries,  and  extensive  deposits  of  fire- 
river"*)  appears  'as  Guadalquivir,.  Wadi-I-haja-  elay.  There  are  also  deposits  of  clay  and  oihrf. 
rah  ("river  of  stones")  as  Gnadalaxara.  The  The  chief  mamtfactures  are  door  and  window 
ravines  of  Malta  eommonly  go  by  the  name  of  screens,  wagons  and  carriages,  steam  injectors, 
vyed  or  wied,  a  cOrrupttd  form  of  wadi..  flour,   and   machine   shop  products.     There   are 

Wadleirfi,  George  Henry,  American  n^val  «'8^*  churdws,  a  normal  school,  graded  public 

Officer:  b.   New  Hampshire  k  Sept.   1842.     He  ^"T   ■  "^^t  I  '^-      w^^l,  are  two  national 

was   gradtiated   from   the   United   StateTNaval  ^^I'^*^"^^''^^'^.,*  ■^^'"'""S'l  <:»P"al  o    about 

Academy  in  1863  and  was  assigned  to  blockade  $75,OOD  and  deposits  amountmg  to  about  $400,- 


duty    with    the    West    Gulf    SoiiadrMi,    serving    ' 

^.»,.l     *l..4     .«.lw.„>     ^t     ,\^^     -_         U-     a^-^_:„ 


Pop.  (igio)  3,073. 


tintil  the  close  of  the  war    He  was-eommis-  Wady- Haifa,  wa  de-haUa,  Egypt,  the  cap- 

Bioned    master    in    1865,    commander    in    1880.  ital  of  a  second-class  district  in  the  Sudan,  on 

served  on  the  Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  the  the  cast  bank  of  the  Kile,  one  mile  below  the 

Jeanncfte  in  1881,  was  promoted  captain  in  1894,  '  second   cataract,   and    at   the  .junction    of   the 

and  in   189S-7  was  in  command  of  the   Min-  branch  lines  of  the  military  railroad  to  Khartum 

neapoiis  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  engaged  a""!  Kerma.    Its'  notable  features  are  two  an- 

in  the  protection  of  American  missionaries.    He  cieiit     temples.       fop.     with-     suburbs     about 

commanded    the   flag-ship    Philadelphia    in   the  .3i2oo. 

Pacific    station,  during    the-   Spanish    war,    and  Wafer,  (l)  A  thin  circular,  cake  of  unleav- 

after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  was  in  command  ened  bread,  generally  stamped  with  the   Chris- 

■of   the    Wabash    at   rtie    Boston-  navy-yard.     In  tIan' monogram,  the  cross,  or  other  sacred  sym- 

1902  he  was  promoted  Cean-admiral  and  was  re-  bol,  and  used'  in  the  Roman  and   several  otfler 

tired  ^e^■ertl  montfta  later  in  that  year.  chturhes  in  the  adtniniitratioit  ofthe  Eucharist. 

'  Wadlin,  Horace  Greel^,  American  statJs-  (3>  A  small  disk. of  dried  paste,  osed  for  sealing 

■*cfcm:  b.   Wakefield,  Mass.,  •&  Oct.   i8,«.    He  letters,  eU.      ■     '   -   ■ , 

stnflied   archltecHIre  in   Salem  and  hf- Boston,  ■       W&ger,a  bet  or  sbmethiiiK' Staked- OH  the 

.Mass.,  and  in  18/5-5  vMt  enffafied  in  the  prac-  pVent  of  a  eonf«(  or  some  unsettled  liiMHtion. 

'^We  bf' that  prcftession  in  the  latter  'cily.    He  The'  party  whtfBt  djiSnion  prSvei'td  Ije  coft^ct 
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WAOBR  POLICY  — WAGNER 

what  has  been    suked   by  both.    By  Highlands'    (1848);  'Travels  in  Persia  and  i« 

statutes  of   England  and  the  United  States,  all  the    Land    of    the    Kurds'     (1851)  ;    'Scientific 

contracts  or  agreements,  whether  by  parole  or  Travels    in    Tropical    America*    (1870);    'The 

in   writing,  depending  on  wagers,  are  null  and  Darwinian   Theory  and  the   Law  of   MigratioD 

void,  and  money  due  thereon  cannot  be  recov-  of   Organisms'    (1S68). 

eredinanycourtoflaw      A  wager  is  therefore  •w„p,„,      Hicb^d,      German      composer, 

merely  a  debt  of  honor.     See  Gambunc.  creator     of    the     modem     music    drama:     b! 

Wager,  or  Wagenog,  Policy,  m  msurance  Leipsic  22  May  1813 ;  d.  Venice  13  Feb.  1883. 

law,  a  pretended  insurance,  m  which  the  insured  His  father,  a  clerk  in  the  police  court,  who  had 

possesses  no  legal  interest  in  the  siibjei;t-matter  i^^n  appointed  chief  of  police  by  Marshal  Da- 

of   the    insurance   or   the   risk   insured   against,  voust  during  the  French  occupation  of  Leipsic, 

Therefore  it  is  really  a  wager  between  insurer  died  when  Richard  was  only  six  months  old ;  and 

and  insured  that  the  uncertain  event  referred  to  (he   widow,left  with  seven  children.married,  nine 

will   or   will   not   take   place.     The   "sukes"   of  months  later.  Ludwig  Geyer,  a  well-known  actor, 

the  insurer  are  represented  by  ^the  sum  insured ;  playwright,  and  portrait  painter,  as  well  as  a 

those   of   the   insured,   the   paid   premium.     Sec  tenor.     His  appearances  at  the  opera  in  Dresden, 

Insurance.  where  he  lived,  gave  young  Richard  opportunity 

Wages,  the  payment  given  for  personal  W  become  familiar  with  the  operas  then  in 
services,  as  contradistinguished  from  money  re-  v08"e.  his  favorite  being  Weber  s  <Freischutz> 
ceived  for  anything  sold:  thus  when  an  author  "^ich  made  a  deep  impression  on  hira  and  d*- 
publisheg  a  book,  or  a  shoemaker  sells  a  pair  of  tertmned  the  direction  of  his  own  genius  to  9DCh 
shoes,  the  sums  received  are  not  wages,  al-  '.'^tB''*  H^'  «  ^^'^  ^een  aptly  said  that  it  wu 
though  they  are  to  the  seller  virtually  the  same  Weber  who  wrote  the  fi ret  "Wagner  Operas.' 
thing.  The  term  wages  is  now  usually  re-  When  G^r  died,  Richard  was  eight  years  old. 
stricted  to  the  money  paid  at  short  intervals  and  he  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  shown  »ny 
for  mechanical  or  muscuiar  labor,  the  term  "P^cial  talent  1°' ^I'^f-  ''^''^■, '?':  P'*^**  *« 
salary  being  applied  to  the  remuneration  of  the  1"^°  ^  badly  that  hw  teacher  told  him  he  would 
services  of  ba^c.  railway,  and  other  managers,  never  amount  to  anyUiing.  His  poetic  tal«it  bcj- 
overseers,  and  clerks,  paid  at  longer  intervals,  gan  to  manifest  itself  when  he  was  1 1  Shake- 
as  quarterly,  half-yearly,  etc.;  and  fee  to  money  "pwre  became  his  model,  and  at  16  he  had  corn- 
paid  for  tfi;  services  of  lawyer,,  doctors,  paid  Pi'Jt«r7n^  which  hrwm/rfTnrr^nvnMh^ 
if  siwrial  timn!  acrnrriinff  tn  riistom      Al  to  the  ""''  ^-**^'  '"  which  he  killed  Off  BO  many  of  the 

coming  to  an  untimely  end.  It  was  tiis  desire 
Wagner,  Chirlea,  French  Protestant  to  set  this  to  music  that  first  decided  him,  at  16, 
leader:  b.  Wibersville,  Alsace,  3  Jan.  1852.  At  to  become  a  musician.  He  took  some  lessons, 
the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  school;  and  after  a  few  preliminary  trials,  wrote  a  piece 
was  graduated  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1869;  and  concerning  which  he  himself  said  afterward  that 
atudied  theology  at  Strasburg  and  Gottingen.  ■Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  appeared  like  » 
He  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  parish  in  the  French  simple  PI ey el  sonata  by  the  side  of  this  mar- 
province  of  Vosges  until  1882,  when  he  went  to  velously  complicated  overture.*  These  youthful 
Paris,  md  there  opened  a  Sunday-school,  and  extravagances  were  prophetic  of  the  man  who 
later  began  preaching.  The  publication  of  his  was  to  revolutioniee  die  opera  by  his  bold 
book  'Jeunesse'  C*Youth»)  in  1891  marked  him  defiance  of  all  conventions.  In  1830  he  entered 
as  a  leader  in  the  ethical  movement  in  France,  the  University  of  Leipsic  as  a  student  of  philol- 
and  his  influence  has  since  continually  in-  ogy  and  esthetics ;  but  music  claimed  most  of  his 
creased.  Besides  serving  as  pastor  to  a  lar^e  attention,  and  he  wrote,  among  other  things,  a 
congregation,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  symphot^  which  showed  such  a  remarkable 
many  philanthropic  and  charitable  undertakings,  mastery  of  the  methods  of  classical  composition 
and  in  this  work  comes  into  cordial  relations  as  to  indicate  that  he  could  have  become  one  of 
with  men  of  all  shades  of  rdigious  belief.  His  the  great  masters  in  the  concert  field  had  not 
other  publications  translated  into  English  in-  the  mclination  of  his  genius  taken  him  into  the 
dude  'The  Sou!  of  Things' ;  'By  the  Fireside* ;  operatic  domain.  He  wrote  his  first  opera  at 
'Tlic  Better  Way'  ;  'The  Simple  Life'  ;  'On  Wiirzburg,  where  he  had  secured  an  engage- 
Life's  Threshold'  {1905)-  Of  these  "The  Sim-  ment  as  chorus  master;  it  was  entitled  'The 
pie  Life*  has  attracted  particular  interest  in  the  Fairies,'  but  was  not  performed  till  five  years 
United  States  and  has  been  widely  commended  after  his  death,  at  Munich, 
by  religious  and  ethical  leaders.  In  the  fall  of  His  second  opera,  'Das  liebesverbot'  (based 
igo4.  Pastor  Wagner  visited  the  United  SUtes,  ^n  'Measure  for  Measure'),  had  a  deservedly 
where  he  made  numerous  addresses.  unsuccessful  production  at  Magdeburg.  Then  he 
Wagner,  vag'nSr,  Moritz,  German  natural-  accepted  an  appointment  as  conductor  at 
ist:  b.  Baireuth  3  Oct.  1813;  d.  Mumch  31  May  Konigsberg,  where  he  married  a  pretty  actress, 
18S7.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Munich  and  Minna  Planer;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
made  extensive  scientifk;  journeys,  in  1852-5  moved  again,  to  the  Russian  town  of  Riga, 
through  North  and  Central  America  and  the  where  he  wrote  the  libretto  and  the  music  of 
West  Indies :  in  1857-60  through  the  Andes  from  the  first  two  acts  of  'Hienri.>  This  opera  was 
Panama- to  Ecuador.  He  was  made  professor  planned  on  such  a  big  scale  that  he  knew  he 
of  geography  and  ethnology  at  Munich.  Among  never  could  have  it  properly  produced  at  a  pto- 
his  writings  are:  'Travels  in  the  Regency  of  vincial  theatre,  wherefore  he  boldly  resolved  to 
Algiers*  (1841);  'The  Caucasus  and  the  Land  (W  to  the  headquarters  of  spectacular  opera  — 
of  the  Cossacks*  (1847)  ;  <Joumey  to  Colchis'  Paris  — and  tnr  there  to  rival  the  popular  idol, 
(i^d)  ;  'Journey  to  Ararat  and  the  Armenian  Meyerbeer,  in  his  own  field.    With  his  wife  and 
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a  hwM  Newfoandland  dog  he  embarked  at  Pillau  1856.  In  the  meantime  he  had  unwisely  accepted 
for  London;  the  voyage  lasted  nearly  four  an  offer  to  conduct  a  series  of  Philharmonic 
weeks;  three  times  the  ship  was  tossed  by  vio-  concerts  in  London  (1855).  Queen  Victoria 
lent  storms,  and  it  was  durmg  these  that  Wagner  and  the  public  were  kind  to  him,  but  the  press 
got  the  realistic  'local  color"  for  his  'Flying  treated  him  shamefully,  his  music  being  described 
Dutchman,*  the  story  of  which  was  engaging  his  as  an  "inflated  display  of  noise  and  extrava- 
attention  at  the  time.  Paris  did  not  prove  hoa-  gance,"  as  void  of  melody,  etc  He  got  only 
pitable  to  the  German  musician.  He  tried  in  Sifioo  for  four  months'  work.  Returning  to 
vain  to  have  one  of  his  operas  produced;  no  Switzerland,  he  finished  'Die  Walkure'  and 
one  cared  for  the  French  songs  he  wrote,  and  began  the  third  opera  of  the  Nibelung  Tetralogy, 
which  he  was  finally  glad  to  sell  in  Germany  'Siegfried.'  When  he  had  got  to  the  middle 
at  $4  apiece;  he  could  not  even  get  a  place  as  of  the  second  act,  he  despaired  of  ever  finishing 
chorus  smger  in  a  Boulevard  theatre.  Luckdy  and  producing  this  great  cyclic  work,  and  so 
he  found  a  music  publisher,  Schlesinger,  who  abandoned  it  for  the  time  being  (in  June  1857) 
paid  him  for  proof-reading  and  arranging  popu-  and  began  his  'TrisUn  und  Isolde,'  which,  being 
lar  melodies  and  operatic  scores  for  piano  and  a  separate  worl^  would,  he  hoped,  re-establish 
comet  and  other  instruments.  Wagner  also  his  connection  with  the  stage.  He  completed  it 
wrote  some  interesting  musical  essays  and  novel-  in  185a  but  seven  years  elapsed  before  he  suc- 
ties  which  were  printed  and  paid  for,  and  which  ceeded  in  producing  iL  In  i860  he  gave  a  series 
contam  many  autobiographic  details.  He  com-  of  concerts  in  Paris;  they  resulted  in  a  large 
pleted  'Rienzi'  and  also  wrote  the  music  of  the  deficit.  In  the  following  year  Napoleon  ordered 
<Flying  Dutchman' ;  but  finally  after  nearly  a  performance  of  'Tannhauser.'  Wagner  was 
three  years  of  starvation  and  numberless  disap-  given  to  understand  that  he  must  introduce  a 
pointments  left  Paris  for  Dresden,  whence  he  ballet  in  the  second  act;  he  refused  to  do  so,  and 
had  received  a  request  for  his  <Rienzi.>  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  took  their  re- 
With  the  return  to  Germany  begins  the  sec-  venge  by  creating  such  a  disturbance  tliat  Wa^- 
ond  period  in  Wagner's  life.  'Rienzi*  was  pro-  ner  refused  to  allow  more  than  three  perform- 
duced  at  Dresden  on  so  Oct.  1842,  and  proved  ances  to  be  given.  He  thus  received  only  $150 
such  a  brilliant  success  that  there  was  a  demand  for  a  year's  hard  work.  Immediately  after  this 
for  hia  other  opera,  'The  Flying  Dutchman,*  disaster  he  wrote  the  poem  for  his  only  comic 
which  was  given  on  a  Jan.  1843,  otily  about  ten  or  humorous  opera,  'Die  Meistersinger,*  of 
weeks  after  'Rienii.'  This  proved  to  be  less  of  which  be  had  made  a  sketch  as  early  as  1&45. 
a  success;  the  performance  was  poor,  and  the  It  was  while  composing  this  opera  that  tJ  e 
audience  was  puzzled  and  displeased  when,  jo  most  important  event  of  his  life  happened.  He 
place  of  the  uanal  airs  and  processions  it  found  seldom  had  much  monev,  but  when  he  had  he 
an  opera  without  arias,  duos,  and  dances  — an  spent  it  with  artistic  Javishness,  nor  did  he 
opera  so  new  in  form  and  spirit  that  few  could  hesitate  to  live  beyond  his  means.  The  failure, 
understand  it  Only  four  performances  were  through  no  fault  of  his,  of  a  Russian  concert 
given.  However,  'Rienii'  had  made  Wagner  project,  left  him  so  deeply  in  debt  in  Vienna, 
the  hero  of  the  day;  he  was  ^pointed  royal  that,  to  escape  prison,  he  had  to  hide  in  Gcr- 
conductor,  and  kept  that  position  about  six  years,  many.  On  3  May  1864,  he  was  preparing  to  dis- 
His  next  opera,  'Tannhauaer '  d«iarted  more  appear  in  the  Suabian  Alps,  there  to  complete 
widely  still  from  the  accepted  models.  It  was/ his  'Meistersinger'  score,  when  a  message  ar- 
produced  on  19  Oct  184S  and,  to  Wagner's  rived  from  the  new  king  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  II., 
chagrin,  seemed  to  give  pleasure  only  in  so  &r  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Munich  to  live  there 
as  it  resembled  the  old-bshioned  c^ras.  How-  at  his  expense,  to  compose  operas,  and  produce 
ever,  he  persevered  in  his  path  01  reform  and  fliem.  Wagner  wept  for  joy,  and  promptly  pro- 
wrote  'Lohengrin.'  It  was  finished  in  1848,  but  ceeded  to  Munich,  where  'Tristan  und  Isolde* 
he  could  not  even  get  it  accepted  for  perform-  was  produced  on  10  June  1865,  and  'Die  Meis- 


ance.    Nor  could  he  get  any  attention  for  his  tersinger*    on    21    June    1868.    But    Wagner's 

plans    for    reforming   the   Dresden   Opera.    He  enemies  made  life  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  he 

became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his  posi-  left  Munich  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  villa 

tion,  and  when,  in  1849,  the  revolution  broke  on  Lake  Lucerne,  where,  after  completing  his 

out,  he  foolishly  joined  the  insurgents.     The  re-  comic  opera,  he  took  up  'Siegfried'  and  finished 

suit  was  that  he  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight;  hia  that   (1869).    The  fourth  and  last  opera  of  the 

companions  were  caught  and  imprisoned,  while  Tetralogy,    'Gotterdamrnenrag,*    was   not   com- 

he  succeeded  in  reaching  Weimar,  where  Liszt  pleted  till   1874.     His  plan  of  having  a  special 

took   care   of  him  and   provided  him  with   the  theatre  for  the  Tetralogy  built  in  Munich,  having 

means  of  escape  to  Switzerland.     In  that  home  failed,  notwithstanding  the  king's  friendship,  he 

of  political  refugees  he  dwelt  during  most  of  now  chose  Baireuth  as  the  best  place  for  such 

the  years  —  more  than  a  decade  —  that  he  was  a  theatre,  in  which  his  novel  work  could  be  pce- 

exiled   from  Germany.     For  six  years  he  com-  sented  in  exact  accordance  with  his  intentions. 

posed  no  more  operas,  devoting  his  time  to  writ-  To  secure  the  large  sum  needed,  Wagner  socie- 

ing  essays  on  musical  and  dramatic  subjects  by  ties  were  founded  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and 

way  of  explaining  his  theories.    Little  attention  America.     In  August  1876,  three  complete  per- 

was  paid  to   these,  and  he  might  have  starved  formances  of  the   Tetralogy  were  given,  before 

but  for  the  assistance  of  Liszt  and  other  friends,  audiences  including  two  emperors,  a  king,  and 

All  this  time  the  plans  for  his  great  'Nibelung  many   musical    and  other  celebrities.    But   the 

Tetralogy'  were  slowly  maturing  in  his  mind^  deficit  of  $37,000  discouraged  a  repetition  of  the 

In  1852  uie  poems  were  finished  and  printed  and  festival.     In  1882,  however,  after  the  completion 

on  I  Nov.  1855,  he  began  to  write  the  music  for  of  'Parsifal,'  another  was  held  devoted  entirely 

'Rheingold'  ;  it  was  finished  the  following  year  to  that   work;   30   performances   were  given   in 

and  'Die  Walktire*   was  completed  by  March  July  and  August    In  the  following  February, 
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Wagner  died  at  Venice  and  his  remains  wctc  literary  works  comprise  ten  volumes  of  dra- 
taken  in  a  special  funeral  train  to  Baireuth.  matic  poems  and  essays  on  musical  and  phil- 
After  his  death  his  widow  {Cosima,  the  daugh-  osophical  subjects,  some  of  them  wordy  and 
fer  of  Liszt,  whom  he  had  married  in  1870,  four  wearisome,  others  extremely  keen  and  sug- 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife)  continued  geslive;  English  version  by  Ellis,  who  is  also 
the  festivals,  which  soon  became  enormously  translator  of  Glascnapp's  monumental  biography 
profitable.  'Parsifal*  remained  a  Baireuth  in  s  or  6  vols.  The  letters  of  Wagner  to  Liszt 
monopoly  until  24  Dec  1903,  when  Manager  and  other  friends  are  extremely  valuable;  fnll 
Conried  produced  It  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  use  is  made  of  them  in  the  most  elaborate  hiog- 
House,  New  York,  the  receipts  being  over  raphy  in  the  English  langiiage,  by  Finck  (1893).! 
$200,000  for  12  performances.  Other  biographic  and  critical  books  are  by  Jul- 
io personal  appearance  Wagner  was  barely  lien  (1886),  Tappert  (1883),  Muncker  (1891), 
of  medium  stature;  his  head  was  large  in  pro-  Liszt,  Wokogen  (1883),  Pohl,  Nohl,  Forges, 
portion  to  his  body,  his  forehead  massive,  his  Hueffer,  Chamberlain  (i802>,  Nietzsche,  Schttre, 
chin  prominent,  his  lips  refined,  his  eyes  keen,  KufFerath,  Oeslerlein,  Dannreuther  (in  Grove), 
yet  kindly  in  expression.  His  life  was  full  of  Henderson  (1901),  Krehbiel  (1891),  Kotbe, 
disappointments,  which  left  their  traces  in  the  NewmaH,  Weissheimer;  thematic  guides  by 
lines  of  his  face.  He  was  44  years  old  before  any  Wokogen,  Kobbe,  Heintz,  Freda  Winworth. 
of  his  operas  were  heard  in  Vienna,  Munich  or  Henry  T.  Finck, 
Stuttgart,  and  56  before  any  of  them  were  sung  Musical  Director  New  York  '■Evening  Foil.* 
outside  of  Ge™any  This,  of  course,  was  Wagner.  Rudolf,  German  physiologist:  b. 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  inake  BaireuX  Bavaria,  3^  July  180s;  d.  Goltingen, 
any  concessions  to  popular  taste,  exc^t  in  Germany,  13  Ma^  T864.  He  wU  educated  at 
<R.enz..'  The  next  three  operas -'Flying  Erlangeii  WurzbOrg.^d  at  Paris,  wasappointed 
Dutchman,'  <Tannhauser,  and  'Lohengrin>-  p^fessor  of  zoolSgv  at  the  Univer^  of 
created  an  entirely  new  style,  and  by  the  time  Frlanm-n  in  iSiJ  anTf  in  ifLin  was  rallrd  tn  that 
the  public  had  hecome  accustomed  to  that,  he  cSftt^e  fnStW^^i^S  where  h^ 
reade  another  egually  great  sep  forward  in  his  remained  until  his  deafh.  He  pu^sbed:  'Lelir- 
'I•■'?*«"^  'M^'-I'f  ^"'S'"'  'Nibelung_  Tetral-  ^uch  der  vergleichcnden  Anatomie^  {2  vals., 
ogy,'  and  'Parsifal.>    These  were  derisively  re-  jg      5)     'Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie'  (4 

■ferred  to  as  'music  of  the  future,-  by  way  of  vol?..    1842-3) ;    'Voi^tuaien   zu  einer   wissei- 

burlesqmng  his  idea  of  the  "art  work  of  the  schaftlichen  Morphologie  des,  men sch lichen  Ge- 

future.*    This  idea  was  that  mttsic    sculp  u re,  ^irns  als  Seelenor^ans^  (i  vols.,  1860-2)  ;  etc 

poetry,  painting,  and  architecture  had  had  their  .     ■   „  ,.-     r  ,  ^   ^  ,   .    . 

day  as  separate  arts,  and  that  the  art  work  of  ^    WagneE,  SieK^ei  G*r«iian  tmtisKal,  M»- 

the  future  was  the   music-drama,  in   which   all  duelor    son  of  Richard  Wagner- («i.v.)  :  b.  Lu- 

■thcsearts  are  united  inseparably.    His  wonder-  "roe,  Swiueriand,6  Jutte.i86g.  Hewaa  intended 

ful  pictorial   imagination   is  best  exemplified  in  lo""/"  architect,  but  bemg  bertt  <m  ad[^tmg  the 

■■'Parsifa!.>  Being  almost  as  great  a  poet  as  he  profession  of  his  father,  be  left  thr  Polytechnic 
was  a  composer,  he  always  wrote  his  own' libret-  f5^""'l  and  studied  -music  under :  Kniese  and 
tos,  whose  theatric  and  literary  merits  plaee  htm  Humperdmct  He  became  a  miaical  cmiductor 
among  the  world's  greatest  playwrights,  although  '?  '^3,  "avelmg  in  this  eapajnty  on  tl^  Con- 
they  must  not  be  judged  apart  from  the  music  t""*"'  and  inEngand,  and  in  1696,. and  srain 
any  more  than  the  ihusic  must-he  jadged  apart  "".  ^  conduoted  the  performances  of  'X)jr 
from  the  plot,  the  scenery  and  the  action.  He  ^"^  ^'^  iiibelungen'  at  3aireuth.  He  »  the 
preferred  mythical,  supernatural  subjects  to  the  -composer  of  the  operas  'Der  Barenhauser^  to 
historic  His  operas  are  not,  like  those  Of  his  -^  °^^  '^^"^  08^>,  and  'HerMg  Wfldfanf' 
predecessors,  a  mere  iHosaic  of  unconnected  (ipoi) !  and  various  orchestral  ■pieCes. 
arias,  duos,  choruses,  and  Orchestral  interludes.  Wagon,  a  four-whe'eled  veHlcle  for  the 
but,  especially  in  those  of  the  last  period,  every  transport  of  goods  or  passengers,  drarfn  gener- 
part  is  connected  with  every  other  part  by  means  ally  by  horses.  To  enable  the  vehicle  to  turn 
of  leading  motives,  or  characteristic  musical  as  qnickly  and  iti  as  little  space  »s  po^ible,  the 
phrases  i^ich  are  associated  with  a  particular  fore  pair  of  wheels  are  often  made  Smaller  than 
person,  incident,  or  dramatic  emotion,  and  Hie  hind  pair,  and  to  increase  this  advantage 
which  recur  in  the  mosic  whenever  the  person  still  further  the  axle  of  tlie  fore-wheels  is  fre- 
er dramatic  idea  with  which  they  are  associated  quently  fixed  to  tlic  bottota  of  the  vehicle  by  a 
recurs  in  the  play.  This  practically  gives  the  swivel  joint,  in  which  case  the  shafts  are  at- 
faculty  of  definite  speech  to  the  orchestra,  the  tached  to  the  fore-axle.  The  framework  of  the 
beauty  and  emotional  power  of  which  he  further  wagon  is  (isually  mounted  on  springs. 
enhanced  beyond  all  precedent  by  an  endless  ■  Wagram,  va'gram,  Austria,  a  village  on 
variety  of  new  tone  colors  and  expressive  har-  the  left  bank  of  the  Rossbach,  12  miles  north- 
monies.'  He  also  created  an  entirely  new  style  east  of  Vienna,  famous  for  the  great  battle  be- 
of  dramaticvocalism,  which  it  took  the  singers  tween  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the 
years  to  master,  but  with  which  they  are  now  Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  5 
crleliratirg  their  greatest  triumphs;  to-day  Wag-  and  6  July  1809.  Napoleon  had  obtained  rein- 
ncr's  operas  are  more  popular  and  profitable  than  forccments  after  the  severe  loss  which  he  sus- 
any  others;  Apart  from  his  operas,  the  list  of  tained  at  Asjiern.and  Fssling,  aird  was  able  to 
Wagner's  works  includes  some  mediocre  piano-  throw  an  army  of  150,000,  with  550  cannon, 
forte  jiieces,  several  good  songs,  and,  for  orches-  across  the  Danube  on  '5  July.  The  Austrians, 
Ira.  (he  'Siegfried  Idyll,'  and  three  marches,  who  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Wagram.  were 
'Hutdigiingsmareh,'  the  'Kaisermarch,*  and  immediately  attacked,  but  the  first  day  with  lit- 

■  ■  '  ■     ~ '  "        ■       '  "   wing    mornirig    tl 
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Maafaa,  and  then  upon  th«tr  left,  producing:  prevalent  among  the  professed  sons  of  Islam, 
confusion  ending  in  total  rout  A  successful  especially  the  Turks.  He  deemed  it  his  mission, 
attack  upon  the  Austrian  left  and  centre  by  not  to  teach  a  new  religion,  but  to  purge  the 
Davoust  and  MacDonald  compelled  the  arch-  innovations  and  errors  which  had  crept  into  the 
duke  to  retreat,  which  he  did  leisurely  and  in  old  faith,  and  to  restore  the  doctrines  and 
good  order,  carrying  with  him  about  7,000  pris-  observances  to  strict  harmony  with  the  teach- 
oners,  but  leaving  behind  him  25,000  dead  and  in^s  of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna.  He  in- 
wounded  on  the  field,  the  French  loss  being  veighed  against  the  idolatrous  veneration  for 
probably  about  equal.  On  the  12th  an  armistice  the  Prophet  and  other  saints,  denying  ^e  in- 
was  signed  at  2naim,  and  negotiations  were  tercession  of  saints  altogether.  He  was  an 
commenced  for  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  enemy  to  the  gaudy  decorations  of  the  mosques 
on  the  14th  October  at  Schonbrunn,  and  by  and  the  rich  dresses  worn  tq-  the  Turks,  and 
which  Austria  ceded  all  her  seacoast  to  France ;  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco.  All  who 
Bavaria  and  Saxony  were  enlarged  at  her  ex-  should  oppose  this  reformation  were  to  be  de- 
pense;  part  of  Poland  in  Galicia  was  given  to  stroyed  by  fire  and  sword.  The  first  of  Abd- 
Russia,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  acknowledged  d-Wahab  9  important  converts  was  the  young 
king  of  Spain.  and  ardent  chief  Sa'iJd  (or  Saoud),  who  ruled 

Wagtail,  a  small  passerine  bird  of  the  over  the  little  territory  surrounding  the  fortified 
family  Molacillida,  so  called  from  the  habit  of  town  of  Derayeh  (or  Dureeyeh).  and  who  after- 
jerking  the  long  Uils  when  running  of  perching,  ward  became  the  son-m-law  of  the  reformer. 
In  this  family,  which  also  includes  the  pipits  Abd-el-Awz  and  Ibn  Saud,  the  son  and  grand- 
(.Anlhus)  or  titlarks  (q.v.),  the  bill  is  slender,  son  of  *is  chief,  carried  their  arms  to  the  ut- 
straight,  and  notched  at  the  tip;  the  Ursi  very  most  Imnts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  subjugat- 
long  and  slender  for  a  passerine  bird ;  the  wing  ing  and  converting  numerous  tnbes  of  Bedouins, 
wiui  nine  primaries  and  elongated  inner  sec-  ^"^  plundering  the  treasures  of  the  mosques. 
ondaries,  and  the  tail  long.  Atiout  100  species  The  province  of  Nejed  became  the  chief  seat 
are  known,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Old  "^  ^eir  power,  but  Sa'iid  II.  soon  eittpjdwl  it 
World.  North  America  has  four  species  of  over  the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  over  which  he 
pipits  and  three  wagtails,  one  of  which  (Budytei  administered  justice  in  the  manner  of  the  ca- 
/lai/Mf)  ia  abundant  in  Alaska,  the  others  (Moifl-  "pfas.  In  1803  he  captured  Mecca,  and  soon 
cilia  alba  and  M.  ocvlarii)  are  stragglers  from  conquered  Hejaz,  The  loss  of  the  sacred  city 
Europe  and  Asia,  respectively.  The  wagtails  at  last  roused  the  Turks  to  action,  and  Mehemet 
inhabit  meadow-lands  and  pastures,  and  fre-  AH,  pasha  of  Egypt,  was  appointed  in  1804  to 
quent  pools  and  streams.  They  arc  agile  run-  the  task  of  crushing  the  fanatics.  Nothing  of 
ners,  and  have  an  easy,  undulating  flight.  The  importance,  however,  was  done  fill  1812,  when 
food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  snails,  etc.,  the  Egyptians  took  Medina  and  drove  the  Wa- 
cspecially  such  as  may  be  found  by  wading,  habees  out  of  Hejaz.  In  iSig  Ibrahim  Pasha 
Their  nests,  built  on  the  ground,  contain  from  undertook  an  expedition  to  central  Arabia  to 
four  to  six  eggs.  A  well-known  European  spe-  crush  the  power  of  the  sect  at  once  and  for- 
cies  is  the  pied  wagtail  (Molacaia  yarreilH),  a  ever;  but  it  was  not  until  1818,  after  much  hard 
permanent  resident  in  Great  Britain.  The  white  fighting,  that  he  fairly  succeeded  in  dispersing 
wagtail  (M.  alba)  is  common  in  France  and  the  Wahabee  forces  and  taking  their  capital, 
southern  Europe,  is  widely  distributed  in  Asia,  Derayeh,  which  he  laid  in  ruins.  Abdalla,  the 
and  occasionally  wanders  to  Greenland;  it  re-  sonand  successor  of  Sa'ud,  and  some  of  his 
sembles  the  preceding  species,  but  is  rather  slen-  ministers,  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  off  to 
der  in  form,  and  has  the  throat  and  part  of  Constantinople,  where  they  were  executed.  The 
the  head  and  neck  alone  black,  the  general  Egyptians  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  su- 
color  of  the  upper  parts  being  of  a  light  ash  premacy  which  they  had  acquired;  gradually 
gray.  The  blue-headed  wagtail  (Bttdylei  Ua-  the  Wahabees  regained  their  influence  in  the 
vus)  is  about  6y,  inches  long,  yellowish  green  centre  of  the  peninsula;  and  soon  after  the 
above,  bright  yellow  below,  the  head  bluish  death  of  Mehemet  All,  in  1849,  the  Egyptians 
gray  except  for  the  yellow  throat  and  white  gave  up  the  struggle.  Palgrave  visited  them 
superciliary  stripe.  This  species  is  distributed  in  1863,  and  Col,  Pelly  in  1863,  and  published 
extensively  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  breeds  the  fact  that  the  Wahabees,  under  the  rule  of 
plentifully  in  Alaska.  The  nest  is  formed  of  Feysul,  at  once  their  emir  (temporal  ruler) 
roots  and  moss  sometimes  lined  with  feathers,  and  imaum  (spiritual  chief),  extended  their 
and  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground.  The  sway  over  a  wider  territory  than  ever  before, 
name  of  water-wagtail,  sometimes  applied  to  the  and  threatened  to  control  by  their  arms  and 
pied  wagtail  in  England,  is  in  the  United  States  influence  the  whole  peninsula.  Since  1870,  how- 
often  given  to  the  water-thrush  {Sdurns  nove-  ever,  Iheir  power  has  been  on  the  decline,  Nu- 
boracensis),  one  of  the  warblers  (q.v.).  merous     fanatical     Mohammedan     bodies,     evi-' 

Consult:   Dresser,    'Birds  of  Europe';   See-  dently  allied  to  the  Wahabees,   have  settled   in 

bohm,    'Birds    of   Asia';   and   the   writings   of  India,  and  by  their  turbulence  and  conspiracies 

Nelson,  Turner,  and  Murdoch  on  the  ornithol-  have  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  British  gov- 

ogy  of  Alaska.  emment.    Consult:    Palgrave,  'Travels  in  Ara- 

Wah,   the   Nepalese  name  of  the   panda  ^^^ ''     Hunter.      'Our     Indian     Mussulmans^ 

(qv.).  (1876):    Burckhardt,    'Notes  on  the   Bedouins 

Wahabee.,  wa-ha'bez,  WaUbi*.  or  Waha-  ""''  Wahabys'   (1834). 
Wtea,     a     Mohammedan     sect,     founded     in  Wahkiakum  (the  name  of  a  former  chieO. 

Arabia    about    1745    by   Ahd-el-Wahiib,   a    mer-  A  tribe  of  the  Chinookan  stock  of  North  Amer- 

chant   as   well   as   an   oriental    scholar   of   high  ican  Indians,  formerly  living  near  the  mouth  of 

attainments,  who  could  not  heb  observing  the  Columbia    River,    in    Washington.     They 


practice    originally  a  part  of  the  Chinook  tribe,  hut  sep- 
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arated  in  ihe  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  Nortbera   P..  and  the  Chicago,   M.  &   St   P. 

under    Chief    Wahkiakum,    whose    name    they  R.R-'s,  opposite  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  and  about 

afterward   assumed.     They   were   first  noted  by  43  miles  south  of  Fargo.     It  was  settled  in  1872 

Lewis   and    Clark.    A   county    in   southwestern  by  M.  T.  Rich;  became  a  village  in   1881 ;  and 

Washington  bears  their  name.  in  1884  was  chartered  as  a  city.    The  chief  in- 

Wahl,  William  Henry.  American  scientist:  dustrial  esiahlishments  arc  9ax  fibre  worl^.flour 

b.    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    14   Dec.    1S4S.    He    was  """s,  machine  shops,  wagon  factory,  and  lura- 

eraduated  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  ^"  ,"""i.-     1'   ^aa   grain   elevators   and   lumber 

in  1867.  studied  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  yards.     The  principal   builduigs   are  the  coun^r 

and  subsequently  made  a  special  study  of  min-  court-house,  churches,  and   schools.     There  are 

eralogy,  geology,  and  chemistry.     He  was  pro-  eight     churches.     The     educational     instituuons 

fessor   of    physics    and    physical    geography    at  ""  J''*  ^=4  ^'y"  ^^i'^^  Uriversi^,  the  State 

the    Central    High    School   at    Philaddphia    in  Academy  of  Science,  thej-utheran  Bible  School, 

1873-^;   resident  secretary  at  the   Franklin   In-  ?"<1  Public  and  parish  schools.     The  thrM  banks 

stitute;  and  editor  of  the  <JournaP  of  Franklin  have  a  combined  cap lUl  of  $i6o,ooa     The  gov- 

Institute  in  1870^  and  in  i8;6  became  editor  ernment  is  vested  ma  mayor  and  a  counci   of 

of  the  Philadelphia  'Polytechnic'     He  was  as-  six  members  elected  biennially.     About  one  half 

sociate  editor  of  the  'Engineering  and  Mining  ""c  Population  are  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and 

Journal'  in  1878-80,  editor  of  the  New  York  Bobemians  combined,  the  rest  are  Amencan- 

'Manufacturer  and  Builder>  in  1880-2  and  then  oorn.    Pop.  (igio)  2467. 
resumed   his   former   post  at  the   Franklin   In-  F.  Faujy, 

Stitute,  which  he  still  holds.     He  has  published  Editor    'Globe.^ 

<GalvailO-plastic    Manipulations*     (1883);    'Pre-  Wahaatch    rwa'aSch^    Mnnntaina     a    rancre 

parations  of  Metallic  Alloys'    (,893) ;  'H^tor.  ;„  jg^S  Stem' '2ouS!^*T'the  TX 

ical   Sketch  of  the  Franklin   Institute'    (1894)  ;  Basin,  extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of 

***=■  the   State  south  nearly   to  the   Colorado   River. 

Wahoo,  wa-hoo'.  Neb.,  city,  county-scat  of  Several  peaks  are  nearly  12,000  feet  high ;  at  the 

Saunders  County;  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  base  and  among  the  foot-hills  are  deep  cafions, 

on  the  Chicago,  B.  Sc  Q.  and  the  Fremont,  E,  ft  Silver  in  large  quantities  is  found  in  these  moun- 

M.  V,  R.R.'s ;  about  45  miles  west  of  Omaha,  tains.    See  also  Rocky  Mountains  ;  Utah. 
It  is  in  a   fertile  agricultural   region  in   which  -m  •  -.       -        ,  .i   ^  r  .l   ■ 

the  principal  products  are  wheat  and  com.   The  .    W*?S°^  ^^  *""  ^^?  "l'^'*  ,1^  'il^f  P''"" 

chief  shipments  are  wheat,  com,  and  live-stock,  "P*    *' N=)'  »  l^^^\  '"^e  of  the  Shahaptian 

There  are  11  churches,  a  high  school,  elementary  stock  ofNorth   American  Indians,  also  known 

schools,  and  a  public  library.    The  Luther  Acad-  »»  Des  Chutes,  Wyams,  etc    Their  chief  village 

emy,    under    the    auspices    of   the    Evangelical  «"  o"  the  Columbia  River,  where  Celilo  now 

Lutheran  Church,  was  chartered  in  1883.    The  is.    They  took  part  in  the  _ Wasco  treaty  of  1855 

three  banks,   two   national   and   one   state,  had,  ^"i*  "•*  "f*  °"  Warmspnng  Reservation,  Ore- 

in    1903,  a  combined  capita)  of  $i5aooo  and  8°n. 

deposits  amounting  to  $545,960.     Pop.    (1910)  WaUla^uan      (wi"§-l5t'poo-^n)      IndUna 

3.168.  (Wai'ietpu,      plural  of    Wai'elet,     'one  Cayuse 

Wahoo,      See  Waaboo.  man"),  a   linguistic    stock   of   North   American 

Wahow'pnm    (■willow    people*),    a    small  Indians,   consisting  of   the   Cayuse   and   Molala 

tribe  of  the  Shahaptian  stock  of  North  Amer-  *"bes.     The     former     originally     occupied     the 

iean  Indians,  occupying  the  village  of  Hahau  on  mountain  country  on  the  heads  of  Wallawalla, 

the  north  bank  of  Columbia   River,  near  the  Umatilla,  and  Grande  Ronde  rivers  in  Oregon 

mouth    of    Olive    Creek,    in    Klickitat    County,  and  Washington;  the  Molala  resided  on  Molala 

Washington.    They   have   never  been  officially  Creek,  west  of  the  Cascades  m  Oregon,    The 

recognized  former  tribe  bore  a  high  reputation  for  mtelli- 

Wahpekute     («shoot     among     deciduous  f;rn.nn^.^JH«'*'ih;iVTJ^'^-™%°„' il;!'.*^?!!!" 

trees").  Vdivision  of  the  Santee  of  the  Dakota  ?^„r3    ,i  "i.^h    cJ*!  *''^'"  ^a^^^,  ^^ 

confederacy  of  the  Siouan  stock  of  North  Amer-  j!f  "Ij""  "T^l  *'^<=  Shoshon.  and  other  tribes 

ican  Indians,     They  are  now  officially  regarded  '°   'sls^   Pr  .W«X     ~"   ■       17 -^Tt 

as  «Santees,»  of  whom  there  arc  i^  under  ?.", '°38  a  Presbyterian  mission  had  been  esUb- 

the  Santee  Xeencv   Nebraska  ''^^ed  among  them  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  at 

the  bantee  Agency,  r^ebrasta  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^  Whitman,  Washington. 

Wahpeton,  wa  pe-tun  (IVa  gpetoHg-wOfi$,  l„  1S47  smallpox  carried  off  a  large  part  of  the 
"dwellers  among  deciduous  trees').  A  dm-  tribe,  and  the  Indians,  believing  the  mission- 
sioo  of  the  Dakota  confederacy  of  the  Siouan  aries  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  attacked  and  de- 
stock  of  North  Amencan  Indians  Like  the  stroyed  the  mission  on  27  November,  and  killed 
other  Dakota  tribes  they  lived  largely  by  hunt-  Whitman  and  13  others.  In  1854  the  Cayuse 
ing  and  were  noted  warriors.  There  are  now  numbered  126,  of  whom  there  were  but  few 
1,030  Sissetons.<'cut-heads,»  and  Wahpetons  un-  pure-bloods,  the  majority  being  intermixed  with 
der  the  Devils  Lake  agency,  North  Dakota,  and  ^c^  Perces  and  Wallawallas.  Of  the  374  so- 
I,gSO  Sisselons  and  Wahpetons  under  the  Sisse-  called  Cayuse  now  on  Umatilla  Reservation. 
ton  agency.  South  Dakota,  but  the  numbers  of  Oregon  (which  they  share  with  the  Umatillas 
the  individual  tribes  are  not  known.  See  Mc-  and  Wallawallas),  only  a  few  retain  their  own 
t.ee  'The  Siouan  Indians  '  15th  Rep.  Bureau  language.  This  reservation  was  set  aside  in 
Of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1897.  igjj,     xhere  are   perhaps   two   dozen    survivors 

Wahpeton,  wa'pe-t6n,  N.  D„  city,  county-  of  the  Molala  tribe  on  Grande  Ronde  Reserva- 

seat  of  Richland   County;  at   the   confluence  of  tion,  Oregon.     See   Mooney,   'Ghost  Dance  Re- 

the   Red    River   of   the    North   and   the    Sioux  ligion,'   14th  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnology,  Waah- 

Wood  River,  and  on  the  Great  Northern,  the  ington.  1891. 
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Waikato,  wi'lqk<t&,  New  Zealand,  the  prin-  Dictionary'  (1895)1  'Enginecnns  and  Archi- 
cipal  river  of  North  Island,  flows  first  into  Lake  tccturaL  Jurisprudence'  (189;) ;  *Law  of  Con- 
Tavpo,  and  then  out  of  it  north  to  Manakaa  tracts'  (1901);  'Poems  of  Indmtry  and  La- 
harbor  on  the  west  coast  with  a  total  couree  of  bor' ;  'Calendar  of  Invention  aQd  Discovery^ 
170   miles.    Mercer,    Jiamilton,  and    Haveiock,  (1903) ;  etc, 

are  the  chief  towns  along  its  banks^  Between  ^^                Morriacm  Remick,  American 

the     Upper     Waikato,    Lake     Taupo,     Mount  -     ;         j^'  j^^  f' -      ^      f  ^^    jj  ^-^-^  5            j^ 

Ruapehu.  and  the  west  coast  I. es  the  mountam-  ^      ^  ^^          ^^         g  ^         Washington,  D. 

ous  and   picturesque   "King  Ojuntry,*  occup^d  ^,>   ^    March    1888.     He    was   gradual^    from 

mainly  by  Maoris   under   their  king,  who  UU  1884  Val?    in    tRit-    atnrlii-rl    Tam     an/t    in    ,HtR   mr,««1 

^solmely  opposed  the  survey  or  ^ttlcment  b  l%C:%r:Xt'^J':6j^.6Vxi  C^ 

Europeans  of  the  lands  within  their  mkatt  or  ,g^_    ^^  j^        ^^^  p^^i^^  ^^  ^.^  profsssion 

troniier.                          ,        __             _  ._^  in  Maumee  City,  later  moving  to  Tcdedo.    In 

Wamcwnght,   wanrit,    TbpmaB    Chiffitihs,  politics  he  was  at  first  an  active  and  influential 

English  art  critic  and  forger :  b.  Chiswiek  Oc-  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  elected  to 

tober  1794;  d.  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,   1852.  the  Ohio  State  legislature  in  1849;  later  he  took 

He   studied   art  in  London,  wrote  art  critiques  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party; 

for   the    'London   Magazine,'    on   which    Lamb,  ^^  a„  ardent  supporter  of  Lincoln;   and  was 

Hood,    Cunningham,    Hazlitt,   and   De   Qumcey  nominated  for  Congress  in  1862,  but   failed  of 

were  at  the  time    (1820-3)    collaborators,   and  election.    His  national  reputation  dates  from  the 

exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1821-50      In  time  of  his  appointment  by  President  Grant  as 

1826  he  forged  an  order  on  the  Bank  of  England  one  of  the  counsel  to  represent  the  United  Sutes 

for  £2,250,  in  1837  was  sentenced  at  the  Old  before  the  tribunal  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Bailey  to  transportation  for  life  to  Van  Die-  Alabama  clarnis  at  Geneva:  associated  with  him 

men's  Land  (Tasmania).    He  was  also  believed  ^ere  Caleb  Gushing  and  William  M.  Evarts,  the 

to   have    been    concerned   in    several    poisoning  latter   a   college   class-mate.     His    reply   to    Sir 

cases,  to  obtain  money.    He  appears  as  Vamey  RoundeU    Palmer,   establishing   Great   Britain's 

m   Bulwer's    'Lucretia,'    and   Dickens    'Hunted  liability  for  permitting  the  Confederate  cruisers 

Down'  was  based  on  his  career.  to  coal  in  British  ports  during  the  Gvil  War, 

Wainwrigh^  win'rlt,  Jonadun  Maybew,  was  considered  a  model  of  legal  argument  in  its 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  01  dear,  direct,  and  logical  presentation  of  the  law 
American  parents,  Liverpool,  England,  24  Feb.  and  facts.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  by  both  polit- 
1793;  d.  New  York  21  Sept  1854.  He  was  ical  parties  as  a  delegate  from  his  county  to  the 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  i8la;  studied  convention  for  revising  the  State  Constitution  of 
theology  and  took  ho!y  orders ;  and  whs  rector  Ohio,  and  was  made  president  of  that  conven- 
of  Grace  Church.  New  York,  jSai-34.  He  was  tion.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1834-8,  and  justice  of  the  national  Supreme  Court,  the  ap- 
assistant  in  charge  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  New  pointment  being  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote 
York,  from  the  last  named  year  till  November  of  the  Senate.  Many  of  the  most  important 
1852,  when  he  was  consecrated  provfsional  subjects  of  adjudication  came  before  the  court 
bisiiop  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  foun-  during  his  term  of  office.  Among  them  were 
ders  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  was  the  following:  The  constitutionality  of  the  en- 
considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  American  forcement  act;  interpretation  of  the  latest  con- 
pulpit  orators  of  his  time.  His  publications  in-  slitutional  amendments;  rights  and  powers  of 
elude:  'Sermons  on  Religious  Education'  the  State  to  control  and  regulate  the  charges  of 
(1829);  'Lessons  on  the  Church'  (1835);  'The  railroads;  the  polygamy  cases;  federal  control 
Pathway  and  Abiding  Places  of  Our  Lord'  over  elections;  power  of  the  president  to  remove 
(1851);  'The  Land  of  Bondage'  (1852);  etc  from   office;  power  of   States  to  prohibit   the 

Wainwrigbt,     Richard,     American     naval  liquor  traflic;  repudiation  of  State  debts  and  the 

officer:  b.  Washington,  D.  C.,  17  Dec.  1849.    He  true  meaning  of  the  iith  amendment;  questions 

was   graduated   from   the   United   States   Naval  arising  out  of  the  violence  of  the  Chicago  an- 

Acaderay   in   1868,   was   promoted  lieutenant   in  archists,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.     His 

1873,   lieutenant-commander    in    1884,   and   was  work  was  marked  by  the  strictest  attention  to 

executive      officer      on      board      the     battleship  detail,  and  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules 

Maine  at  the  time  of  her  destruction  in  Havana  and  precedents  of  practice  of  the  court;  it  was 

Harbor  in  1898.    In  the  war  which  followed  he  "'s  custom  to  keep  watch  of  the  docket  and  ac- 

was  in  command  of  the  Gloucester  and  took  part  Quaint  himself  in  advance  with  the  character  of 

in  the  naval  battle  at  Santiago  3  July  1898.  in  the  cases  about  to  be  reached.    In  all  questions 

which   he   destroyed   the  Spanish   torpedo   boats  his  decisions  were  entirely  uninfluenced  by  polit- 

Furor  and  Pluton.    He  was  superintendent  of  ieal  considerations ;  and  all  parties  and  sections 

the  Naval  Academy  in  1900-2  and  in  1903  was  united  in  commending  his  absolute  fairness.    A 

assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Newark.  prominent  lawyer  of  the  South   said  of  him: 

Wait,  Jobn  Caswm.  American  lawyer  and  l^'  '^'"■'^,  t}"'^.  *"  *'*V"^^t*'/?''  "'^'"'^  ^^"'^  ^^* 
civil  engineer:  b.  Nonvich.  N.  Y.,  4  June  i860.  ''^'^"'^^  "^  J''^""  ""''•stirl'e'l-" 
He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  as  a  civil  engi-  Waits,  the  name  formerly  given  in  Eng- 
neer  in  1882.  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  land  and  other  countries  to  the  king's  minstrels, 
School  in  1891.  In  1887-94  he  was  instructor  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  streets  at  night 
and  assistant  professor  at  Harvard  and  in  and  proclaim  the  hour.  The  name  was  after- 
1896-7  was  in  charge  of  the  New  York  State  ward  applied  to  the  town's  musicians,  who,  how- 
canal  improvements.  He  was  associate  editor  ever,  did  not  perform  the  duties  of  watchmen; 
of  the  'Railroad  Gazette'  in  1894-5.  assistant  and  to  private  bands,  when  employed  as  sere- 
corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  New  York  naders.  At  present  the  waits  are  musicians  who 
in  1900-3,  and  has  published:     'Car   Builders'  play  during  the  night  hours  on  the  j^roach 
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WAKASHAH  INDIANS  — WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

of  the  Christmas  or  New  Vear  seasons^  and  call  relations  with  Nonconfonnistt  showed  a  libenl 

at  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  for  donations,  spirit    His  chief  works  are;     *The  Slate  of  the 

While  this  custCMD  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  Church  and  Cler^  of  England  in  their  Coancils, 

United    States,   the   term    "waits*    is    not   usei  Synods,    Convocations,    Conventions,    and    their 

here  other  Assembli^  historically  deduced'   (1703); 

Wakaahan    Cwa'k?-8h4ii)    Indians    (from  'Jhe  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fa- 

lV<.«ka.h,    the    Nootka    word     -good,'     which,  ^"*U'J^„\'/"V^ill';P^*  ^^^"^^"^^ 

when  heard  by  Capt.  Cook,  was  supposed  to  be  »""  «f'5','"'  "*  *  Commentary  on  the  anrch 

the  tribal  name),  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  "-aiecnism. 

American   Indians,   consisting   of   the   Aht   and  Wake,  a  terra  corresponding  originally  to 

Haeltzuk  divisions  with  their  numerous  tribes,  vigil,  and  applied  to  an  annual  festival  held  on 

occupying    the   northern   half   and   the   western  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  parish 

part  of  the  southern  half  of  Vancouver  Island,  church  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  a  saint, 

the  opposite  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  celebration  being  begun  on  the  preceding  day 

a  small  area  about   Cape   Flattery  inhabited  by  (the  eve  or  vigil).     On  the  eve  Of  the  anniver- 

the  Makah,  one  of  the  Aht  tribes.    The  stock  sary    the   parishioners    attended   service   in   the 

has  also  been  referred  to  as  Nootka  and  Nootka-  church,  the  floor  of  which  was  strewed  with 

Coiurabian,    the    term    Nootka   being   the   first  flowers  and  rushes,   and  the  altar  and  pulpit 

name  applied  to  the  Mowachat,  an  Aht  tribe,  were     decorated     with     boughs.    Tents     were 

Of   the    Aht    division    there    are    some    twenty  planted  in  the  church-yard  to  supply  the  people 

tribes,  numbering  in  all  about  3,100  individuals,  from  surrounding  parishes  who  crowded  in  on 

of  whom  there  are  414  Makah  under  the  NeaJi  the  morrow,  that  day  being  observed  as  a  holi- 

Bay  Agency,  Washington,  the  remainbg  tribes  day.     They  soon  degenerated  into  mere  country 

being  under  the  West  Coast  Agency  of  British  fairs,  and  were  long  characteriied  by  wild  riot 

Columbia.     The   17   Haeltzuk  tribes   number  in  and    licentiousness.     Statutes    were    at    various 

all  about  2,500  souls,  of  whom  about  i.goo  are  times     directed     against     holding     markets     in 

under   iJie   Kwawkeweth    Agency,   British   Co-  churchyards    and    showing    all    goods    except 

Inmbia.  necessary  refreshments  on  the  great  church  fes- 

Wakatipn,  wa-ka-te'poo,  New  Zealand,  a  tivajs-  but  they  seem  to  have  been^  little  re- 
picturesque  lake  in  the  South  Island  with  an  prded.  Country  wakes  on  some  saints  festi- 
area  of  na  acres.  Quecnstown  and  Glenorchy,  vals  are  still  kept  up  m  certain  English  parishes, 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  are  favorite  tourist  A  Mt  or  liche  yiake  (Anglo-Saxon,  fit,  a 
resorts,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  mountain  corpse)  is  the  watching  of  a  dead  body  by  n«ht 
scenery  in  the  vicinity.  ^.    ^'   reUtivcs   and    friends    of   the   deceased 

„,  ,  .,„  .     .,    .     ,  ,  The  custom  arose  no  doubt  from  the  dread  of 

Wakoyama,   wa  ka-ya  rna,  Japan,  a  town  regaining  ^lone  all  night  in  the  presence  of  the 

on  the  island  of  Hcaido,  situated  on  the  east  j^aj  ^^  from  the  fear  that   malignant  spirits 

coast  of  the  ciMnnel  leading  into  the  eastern  end  ^^^x^  interfere  with  the  corpse.     The  practice, 

of  the  Inland  Sea,  35  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  ^^^    general,    is    now    confined    in    the    United 

Osaka.    It  IS  an  important  centre  of  the  eottwi  states"  to  a  part  of  the  foreign  element,  and  is 

industry.     Its   noted    features    are   the    prmcely  on  the  decline  with  them.    Wakes  are  sometimes 

Kishu    palace,     and    the     beautiful     teiMJe     of  attended    by   scenes   of    disorder   and    intoxica- 

Kijmijdera  said  to  have  been  founded  m  770  a^^^  tut  as  a  rule  they  are  conducted  with  de- 

*^  cency,  and  show  sincere  respect  for  the  dead. 

Wake,   CharlM   Stanfland,    Aineriean   an-  ^^i,^   p^j^^j    College,   located   at  Wake 

thropologist:    b.    England   22   y*"^**    '^^S.     He  p^^^^j    jj     c„    16   miles   northeast   of   Raleigh 

was  educated  at  Hull  College,  England,  has  been  jj  ^^   chartered   in   1833   as   the   Wake   Forest 

prominently  connected,  with  various  English  and  institute,  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  tht 

American  anthropological  societies    originated  a  Baptists   of   the   Stale;    it   was   first   opened   to 

system  of  color  and  musical-tone  relal ions  and  is  students  in  1834,  and   in   i8j8  the  charter  was 

at  present  connected  with  the  Field   Columbian  a^^njed,  its  p^vileges  enlarged,  and  the  name 

Museum  in  Chicago      He  has  written:       Lhap-  changed  to  Wake  Forest   College.    The  greater 

ters     on     Man'      fi8&!);    ^The     Evolution     of  part  Sf  the  endowment  was  lost  during  the  Civil 

Morality'   (18^)  ;    The  Ongin  and  Si^ificance  y;       ^ut  the  college  continued  its  work  and  re- 
of  the  Great  Pyramid'    (iBSa);   'The  I^velop-         i^^j   ^^  financial  prosperity.     The   system   of 

ment  of  Kinship  and  Marnage'  (1889)  ;    ^Serpent  independent  "schools"  is  now  an  established  fea- 

Worsh.p     and     Other    Essays'      (1885):     'The  ture  of  the  college  organization;   these   schools 

Geometry  of  Science'  (1899).  g^e   IS   in  number    as   follows:    Utin.   Greek, 

Wake,  Willuun,  English  prelate:  b.  Bland-  English,    modern    languages,    mathematics,    as- 

ford.  Dorsetshire,  26  Jan.   1657;  d.  Lambetli  24  tronomy,     chemistry,     bi<Mogj;,     physics,     moral 

Jan.    173?.     He    was    graduated    from    Oxford,  philosophy,    history    and    political    science,    the 

took   orders    in   the    Anglican   Church    in    1676,  Bible,  pedagogy,  law,  and  medicine.     There  are 

and  in  1688  he  became  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn.  preparatory    courses    offered    in    Latin,    Greek, 

In  i68o  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  mathematics  and  English.    The  college  confers 

to   William    and    Mary,    and    also    received    a  the  degree  of  A.B.,  S.S.,  LL.B.,  and  A.M.  (for 

canonry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,     From   1693  graduate  work).     In  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  courses 

to  1706  he  was  rector  of  Saint  James',  Westmin-  a  part  of  the  work  is  elective,  the  elcctives  bc- 

ster,    became   canon    residentiary    and    dean    of  ing  somewhat   limited,   however,   in  accordance 

Exeter  in  1703.  from  1703  to  1716  he  was  bishop  with  the  degree  to  be  obtained.     For  the  degree 

of   Lincoln.     In    1716   he    was    enthroned    arch-  of  LL.B.  the  full  course  in  the  School  of  Law 

bishop  of  Canterbury.    He  took  part  in  negotia-  must  be  completed,  also  the  course  in  the  School 

tions    during    1717-ao    for    the    union    of    the  of  History  and  Political  Science.    Students  are 

Anglican  and  the  Gallican  churches,  and  in  his  admitted  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  either  a 
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medical  atudeats  or  as  undergraduates,  if  taking  'life*  in   ^Builders  ol  Greater  Britain'  series 

the  B.  S.  course.    The  completion  of  the  course  (1898). 

admits  to  tbe  third  year  of  any  good  medical  Wakefield,  Gilbert,  English  ciergyman  and 
school.  With  the  aim  of  encouragii^  "J""'!*"  controversialist:  b.  Nottingham  32  Feb.  1756;  d. 
teriaJ  education,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  London  g  Sept.  iSoi.  He  wa<  educated  at  Cam- 
college  to  oi^anize  a  special  class,  studying  dit-  bridge,  took  orders,  but  renounced  the  Anglican 
ferent  phases  of  pastoral  work  or  theology ;  this  communion  after  holding  two  curacies,  was 
is  outside  the  regular  work  of  the  School  of  the  classical  tutor  in  nonconformist  academies  at 
Bible,  and  docs  not  count  toward  a.  degree;  a  Warrington  (1779-83),  and  Hackney  {1790-1J. 
pastors'  course  of  one  month  was  inaugurated  He  was  imprisoned  two  years  in  Dorchester  jail 
in  1902  for  those  pastors  who  could  obtain  a  {or  a  so-called  seditious  libel  in  answer  to 
month's  leave  of  absence  from  their  churches.  Bishop  Watson,  for  which  his  political  friends 
The  college  has  a  pleasing  location  on  high  consoled  him  with  a  gift  of  fs.ooo.  He  pub- 
^ound;  its  buildings  include  the  main  build-  Hshed  editions  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  Vergil, 
ing,  the  Heck  and  Williams  Building  (library),  Horace,  and  Lucretius;  'Christian  Wrtersofthe 
the  Wingate  Memorial  Building  (chapel  and  First  Three  Centuries  on  the  Person  of  Christ' 
audience  hall),  the  Lea  Laboratory  (chemistry)  (i;84),  left  unfinished;  'Inquiry  into  the  Ex- 
and  the  Gymnasium.  The  productive  fund  in  pediency  and  Propriety  of  Social  Worship' 
ipro  was  over  $345,000;  the  library  contained  (1791),  the  necessity  for  which  he  denied;  'An 
23,000  volumes,  the  students  numbered  379,  and  Examination  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason'  (1794)  ; 
the  faculty  34.  'Silvia  Critica,'    a   collection   intended   to   illus- 

Wake    Island,    an    islet    of    rock    in    the  trate  the  Scriptures  from  the  stores  of  profane 

Pacific    Ocean,    lying    1,550    miles   northeast   of  learning    (1789^)5).     He   was    a   man    of   wide 

Guam,  and  3,000  miles  east  of  the  eastern  coast  learning,  but  although  very  amiable  in  ordinary 

of  Luzon,  Philippines.     It  belongs  to  the  United  I'fe  extremely  bitter  as  a  controversialist.    After 

States   as   a    Pacific   outpost    of   the    Philippine  leaving   the    Church   of   England   he   never   at- 

Archipelago.     It    is    about    one   square   mile   in  tached  himself  to  any  other  religious  society,  al- 

area    and  its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  though    practically    a     Unitarian.     Consult     his 

it   is    on    the    cable    route    between    the   United  autobiography,  entitled   'Memoirs'    (1792). 

States  and  the  Philippines.  Wakefield,  England,  an  episcopal  city,  in 

Wake-field,  Edward  Gibbon,  English  colo-  Vorkshire  (West  Riding),  on  the  river  Calder, 
nia)  statesman:  b.  London  ao  March  1796;  d.  "■«  miles  south  by  east  of  Leeds.  The  cathe- 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  16  May  1862.  Edu-  dj-al  of  All  Samts,  founded  ijag  is  mainly  in 
cated  It  Westminster  School  and  Edinburgh  'he  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
High  School,  be  became  associated  in  a  aubor-  »?•«-  ibon^h  including  work  of  carliw  and  later 
dinate  capacity  with  the  legations  at  Turin  and  dates.  Samt  Marys  Chanty,  on  the  ancient 
Paris.  About  1826  he  turned  his  attention  to  bridge  across  the  river  is  a  decorated  structure 
colonial  affairs  and  worked  out  the  scheme  of  o'  ^^e  Ume  of  Edward  III.,  restored  in  1847. 
colonization  usually  known  by  his  name.  Its  Besides  several  other  places  of  worship,  the  chief 
cardinal  features  were  the  abolition  of  free  buildings  and  institutions  of  tbe  town  include: 
grants  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  (then  the  town-hall,  a  line  buildmg  in  French  Rerais- 
so  readily  obtained  that  none  cared  to  remain  ?ance  style;  a  large  corn-exchange;  a  market- 
dependent,  and  laborers  were  at  once  trans-  house  and  an  mdu stria i  and  fine  art  institution 
formed  into  landed  proprietors);  and  the  care-  USgo),  contaming  a  museurn  laboraory,  and 
ful  control  of  emigration.  His  views  were  first  lecture-room.  The  industrial  establishments 
publicly  expressed  in  'A  Letter  from  Sydney'  comprise  woolen-mills,  soap  and  artificial-maii- 
YlSao).  The  National  Colonisation  Society  was  ""■=  }^9^^h  iron-foundries,  boiler-works,  agricul- 
founded  in  1830  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  in  tural  implement  manufactories  wire-rope  works, 
the  following  year  his  plan  was  adopted  by  the  machine- works,  corn-mills,  ma  I  ting- works,  brew- 
government  for  New  South  Wales.  The  South  eries.  etc.  There  are  manycoli.eries  near  the 
Australian  Association  was  formed  in  1834,  and  town,  and  market-gardenrnfj  is  earned  on  in  the 
included  many  eminent  men,  and  under  its  aus-  vicinity.  The  trade,  especially  in  com,  is  very 
pices  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  founded  extensive,  and  is  facilitated  by  railway  con nec- 
m  1816  on  Wakefield's  principles  He  accom-  tions  as  well  as  by  the  river  Calder  and  canals. 
paniedGovernor-General  Lord  Durham  to  Can-  Wakefield  i^  mentioned  in  'Domesday  Book.> 
^a  in  1838  as  adviser,  and  had  an  important  !•  "^s  the  scene  of  a  Yorkist  defeat  in  the  Wars 
share  in  drawing  up  the  report  in  whicrOur-  of  *''^.^°^"/"  3i  Dec  1460.  In  i888  it  was 
ham  embodied  his  proposals  for  settling  the  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  formed  mostly  out 
Canadian  difficulty.    Wakefield  was  the  moving  "'  '"«  diocese  of  Ripon. 

spirit  behind  the  New  Zealand  Association  ol  Wakefield,     Mass.,     town    in     Middlesex 

'837,   which   forced   the   British   government  to  County ;  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad :  about 

annex    New   Zealand.     He    was   subsequently   a  'nine  miles  north  of  Boston.    It  is  surrounded  by 

prime   mover   in   founding   the   Anglican   settle-  farms,  and   it  has   several   manufactories,  chief 

ment  in   New  Zealand,  and  in   1852  he  went  to  of   which   are   iron   and   brass   foundries,   piaiv> 

New  Zealand  and  plunged  into  colonial  politics,  factory,  rattan  goods  works,  shoe  factory,  flour 

.\fter  the  breakdown  of  his  health  in  1854  he  mill,  and  machine-shops.    In  igog  (government 

lived    in   retirement    till   his   death.     All    subse-  census)  Wakefield  had  2J  nianiir;!clurinK  e-tal>- 

quent  English  colonial  development  has  followed  lishnu'nts,  capitali^tcd   for  $3,8^6,000,     The   raw 

the    ideas    formulated    by    Wakefield.     He    was  malerial  used  each  year  cost  $2335.000,  and  the 

equally  able  as  a  theorist  and  a  director  of  prac-  .value   of   the   annual   products   was   $2,692,000. 

tical    details.    Consult;    Ru.sden,     'History    of  The  town  contains  the  villages  of  Greenwood, 

New    Zealand'     {1883)  ;    Gisborne.    'New    Zea-  Montrose,  and  Wakefield,  in  each  of  which  are 

land  Rulers  and  Statesmen*    (1892):   Garnett.  graded  schools.    There  is  one  high  school  and 
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a  public  library  containing  about  15.000  volumes.  *Waiam  Olutn.*  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 

There  are  two  banks;   the  national  bank  has  a  Rafinesque,  is  declared  hy  Antony,  a  Delaware 

capital  oi  $100,000  and  $444,3x1  in  deposits;  the  Indian,  to  be  a  genuine  composition  of  a  mem- 

saving-s  bank  has  deposits  amounting  to'oTcr  ber  of  that  tribe.    This  composition,  or  record 

$t,o3o,ooa     Pop.    (1910)    11,404.  '  of  events  during  the  wanderings  of  the  people, 

Wakefield,   R.    I.,   village   in  Washington  ".asserted  by  Brinton  to  be  "not  of  foreign 

County;  at  the  head  of  Point  Judith   Inlet,  an  ""^m,  but  wholly  within  the  cycle  of  the  most 

arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  Narra-  ?"<^'«"j  legends  of  that  stock-'-the  Algonkin. 

gansett  Pier  Railroad ;  about  30  miles  south  by  "  read  aright,  it  is  a  record  of  wanderings  from 

west    o£    Providence.     It    is    in   a    part    of    the  the   Labrador   region   southward  and  westward. 

Stale  devoted  to  farming  and  market -gardening.  *".^  .^^^i?  "^'^.^rd  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 

The   village  has  cofton   and  woolen   mills,   and  ?"<*''*  "«"=<*  States.     As  a  record  of  a  m.gra- 

several  small  industries.     It  has  a  savings  bank  "°"  that  was  possibly  tnore  extensive  and  fate- 

ind   a   trust  company.     Pop.    (1890)    2.ho.     In  f"'    »°.  *"^    people    than    any    one    other,  of 

..  ,  ..  -I  J  J      ■.,    .1,  .      t  which  they  had  knowledge,  too  much  value  has 

Ihc  population   wa,  mduded   w.tl,  thai  of  ^^^     ,    '^  .       f^J       „h„ologisU   who 

I     Kins-'ifnn    tnwn.    which    had    a    total    Oi  .  .  .  ,     *.  .....  " 


Efouth    Kingston    town,    which    had    a   total    of 


have   strongly   leaned   to   the   extreme   modem- 


-■              "  ijdvc    aiLuiif^iy    jcdiicu    Eu    Ljit:    irxirciiic    iijuucrii- 

™  .    ,            ,.            _—         ^      i'y  °^  "lan  in  America  have  thought  they  found 

Wake  man,  Henry  Offley,  English  hislo-  evidence  therein  that  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
nan  :  b,  near  Worcester  25  SepL  1852 ;  d.  Basel,  board,  and  for  many  leagues  inland,  was  unin- 
Switzerland,  27  April  1899.  He  was  educated  habited  and  had  so  remai;ied  for  all  time  until 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  a  fellow  of  All  this  wandering,  described  in  the  Walam  Glum, 
Souls  from  1877  to  his  death,  and  was  admitted  took  place.  This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1877.  His  supported  by  the  results  of  geological  research, 
pubhcations  are;  'The  History  of  Religion  in  Entirely  too  much  has  been  made  also  of  the 
England'  (1885)  ;  'What  Has  Christianity  assumption  that  the  migration  of  the  Lenni 
Done  for  England?'  (1886) ;  'The  Church,  and  Lenape,  supposedly  described  in  the  "Walam 
the  Puritans,  1570-1660'  {1887)  ;  'Europe,  Qlum,"  was  their  only  one 
1598-1715'  (1894)  ;  'Introduction  to  the  History  ,„  ,  . 
of   the   Church   of   England    from   the   Earliest  .  ,  Walcheren, 

Time  to  tlie  Present  Day'  (1896;  sth  ed.  1898);  "'=",'*  '"  T^P'""'/  "  ■-  ,-.-:,--;-  ^ 
and  an  edition  (with  Hassall)  of  a  volume  of  °}  \"^  Scheldt,  forming  an  irregularly-shaped 
'Essays  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English  "^'^cle  about  11  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  well 
Constitutional  History'  (1887).  wooded  and  has  fertile  meadow  lands,  yieWing 
,..  .  ™.  ..  ^  .  ■  u-  t^"""  ""d  other  crops  m  great  plenty.  Fruit 
Wakeman,  Thaddens  Burr,  American  phi-  js  abundant.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Flush- 
losopher;.  b.  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  23  Dec.  ing,  Middleburg  (the  capital),  and  Veere.  It 
1834.  He  was  .graduated  from  Pnnceton  m  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  strong  dikes.  The 
1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He  jsiand  is  noted  for  the  Walcheren  expedition  of 
has  translated  Goethe's  religious  poems,  and  (809.  one  of  the  most  complete  failures  in  Brit- 
has  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  positive  isj,  military  history.  The  second  Earl  of  Chat- 
philosophy.  He  IS  president  of  the  Liberal  Uni-  ham,  eldest  son  of  the  great  Chatham,  was 
vcrsity  of  Kansas  City,  and  has  published :  'An  despatched  to  the  island  in  command  of  a  force 
Epitome  of  Positive  Philosophy';  'Liberty  and  of  about  40,000  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
Purity'  {1881)  ;  ^Evolution  or  Creation' ;  etc.  Antwerp  and  destroying  Napoleon's  arsenals  on 
Wake'manites,  certain  fanatics  who  were  the  Scheldt.  Instead,  however,  of  pressing  for- 
BUpposed  to  be  harmless  until  they  committed  ward  against  Antwerp,  he  persisted  in  the  siege 
a  murder  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1855.  Their  of  Flushing,  which  was  not  captured  before  the 
leader  was  an  old  woman  named  Rhoda  Wake-  greater  port  had  been  reinforced  and  strongly 
man,  supposed  to  have  been  insane.  Her  fol-  fortified  by  the  French.  Chatham  returned  to 
lowers  obeyed  her  as  a  prophetess  and  believed  England  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  leaving  a 
she  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  At  her  garrison  of  ig/xx)  on  the  island  o£  Walcheren. 
bidding  they  murdered  a  farmer,  Justus  Mat-  The  garrison  was  attacked  by  marsh  fever  and 
thews,  who,  she  said,  was  possessed  by  an  evil  other  diseases,  about  one  half  dying,  and  over 
spirit.  The  unfortunate  man  willingly  submit-  half  of  the  remainder  being  permanently  dia- 
led to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  old  ablcd.  Orders  were  then  received  from  the 
woman,  but  the  authorities  prevented  further  government  to  destroy  Rushing  and  return 
tragedies  by  taking  prompt  action  against  alt  home. 

concerned  in  the  crime,  and  the  sect  became  ex-  WakkenaBr,  val-ki«-nar',  Charles  AtiianaM, 

'"";'■  Bahon,  French  savant  and  author;  b.  Paris  as 

Walam    Olum,    otherwise    known    as    the  Dec,    1771;   d.   there  27   April    1852.     At   17  he 

■Red  Score*  of  the  Lenni  Lenapj  or  Delaware  went  to  study  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford ;  served 

Indians,  and  supposed  to  be  a  record  of  the  as  director  of  transportation  in  the  army  of  the 

migrations    of    the    tribe.     The    word    'Olum"  Pyrenees   in    1793 ;    became   mayor   of   Paris   in 

signifies  a  record,  and  'Walam,"  painted.     Red  1816,  and  prefect  of  the  department  of  Nievre 

is   Che  color  used.     *01um*   was  commonly  ap-  in  1824  and  of  Aisne  in  1826.     In  1830  he  finally 

plied  to  a  notched  stick,  an  engraved   piece  of  left  the  public   service,  and   in   1840  he  became 

wood  or  bark;   but  it  is   not  unlikely  that  the  perpetual  secretary  10  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 

engraved  stone  gorgets,  notched  along  all  their  tions.     He   was    a   voluminous    writer   on    very 

edges,   or  partly  so,  are  to  be  included  as  rec-  many    subjects.     His    first    publication    was    an 

ords.    The  notching  is  too  inconspicuous  to  be  'Essai     sur     I'histoire     de    I'espece    humaine' 

considered  as  ornamentation,  but  is  so  cleanly  (1798),  and  in  1802  he  published  an  'Hisloire 

cut  and  defined  that  some  serious  purpose  was  abreffee  des  insectes  des  environs  de  Paris'  and 

evidently  in  mind  in  making  it.    The  historic  in  1805  a  'Tableau  des  aran^ides,'  an  important 
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contribution    to    entomology.    Among    his    re-  sia  in  the  war  of  1866,  and  entered  tlie  North 

maining  works  rnay  be  cited :     'Le  monde  mari-  German    Confederation    in   the    following   year, 

time'     <i8l9);    <Nouvelle    collection    des    rela-  The  Treaty  of  Accession  of  1S67,  which  makes 

tions  des  voyages'  {21  vols..  1826-31);  "Analyse  the  prince  a  merely  nominal  sovereign,  was  the 

geographigue      des      itineraires      des      anciens'  result   of   a   desire    expressed   by  the   Diet   for 

(1839)  ;     'Histoire    de    la    vie    et    des    poesies  union    with    Prussia.      Pop.    about    40,000,    of 

d'Horace*    (1840);   'Memoires  sur  Madame  de  whom  9000  are   in   Pyrmont.     The  inhabitants 

Sivigne'  (1842-52).  which  he  left  incomplete.  are  nearly  all  Lutherans. 

Walcott,  wSl'kot,  Charle?  DooUttle  Amer-  Waldeck-Romseau,  val-d«k-roo-s6,  Pierre 
lean  geoiogist:  U  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  31  Marie,  French  statesman:  b.  Nantes  2  Dec 
March  1850.  He  made  a  special  study  of  geol-  ,846.  j.  paria  10  Aug.  1904.  He  studied  law, 
ogy,  and  in  i8;6  became  assistant  State  geologist  ^as  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Nantes,  was  elected 
of  New  York-  He  was  appointed  to  a  like  office  deputy  for  Rennes  in  1879,  and  in  iS.Si  was  made 
in  the  United  States  geological  survey  in  1879,  minister  of  the  interior  in  Gambetta's  cabinet 
became  palaeontologist  in  1883,  chief  palaeontolo-  This  portfolio  he  held  also  with  great  success  in 
gist  in  1891  and  in  1893  was  appointed  geologist  the  Ferry  ministry  of  1883-5,  in  1886  was  called 
in  charge  of  geology  and  pate  ontology,  and  to  the  Paris  bar,  and,  though  he  continued  to 
director  of  the  geological  survey  in  1894.  He  participate  until  1889  in  the  debates  of  the  Cham- 
was  acting  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smith-  ber  of  Deputies  and  in  that  year  published  a  col- 
sonian  Institution  in  i89?-8.  on  23  Jan.  1907  he  lection  of  "Discours  Parle  mental  res,'  he  then 
was  elected  secretary,  and  in  1903  was  elected  withdrew  temporarily  from  public  life  and  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Na-  one  of  the  foremost  of  French  advocates.  His 
tional  University  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  best  known  case  was  the  defense  of  De  Lessepa 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  Cambrian  researches  (q.v.)  in  the  Panama  canal  matter.  In  1894  he 
and  in  1R88  laid  the  results  of  his  labors  before,  returned  to  politic."!  as  senator  for  the  department 
the  International  Geological  Coiwess  in  Lon-  of  the  Loire,  in  1895  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
don.  His  writinRs  include:  'The  Trilobite'  date  for  the  presidency,  and  in  i8i)g  was  sum- 
(i88();  'The  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North  Amer^  moned  by  Loiibet  to  form  3  ministry.  On  the 
ica>  (1885!:  "TheTaconic  System  of  Emmons>'  second  attempt  he  succeeded  in  assembling  in 
(1888);  'The  Fauna  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  support  of  the  Republic  a  cabinet  including  such 
or  Olencllus  Zone*  (1890)  ;  'Correlation  Papers,  diverse  elements  as  Milierand,  the  Socialist,  and 
Cambrian'    (1891)  ;   etc.  General  de  Gallifet,  who  had  so  severely  put  down 

Waldec^  val'dek  or  wol'dek,  Germany,  a  the  Commune  in  1871.  He  himself  took  again  th- 
principality  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions,  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  during  the  second 
Waldeck  proper  and  Pyrmont.  Waldeck  proper,  Dreyfus  trial,  the  stnkesat  Le  Creusot,  the  pros- 
with  an  area  of  407  square  miles,  is  enclosed  by  ecution  and  condemnation  of  Deroulede,  and 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  other  troubles,  he  suppressed  the  disorder  hither- 
Hesse-Nassau:  and  Pyrmont,  with  an  area  of  25  to  prevalent  and  enforced  a  regard  for  the  law. 
square  miles,  is  enclosed  by  Prussia,  Brunswick,  "he  Associations  bill  of  ipoi,  by  .which  he  as- 
and  Lippe.  Both  sections  are  mountainous,  and  serted  the  religious  associations  were  for  the 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Weser,  Wal-  first  time  made  subject  to  the  rules  governing 
deck  proper  is  nowhere  much  under  600  feet  others,  was  the  pnncipal  event  of  the  latter  part 
above  sea-level,  and  in  the  western  region,  of  his  administration.  At  the  general  election  of 
known  as  Upland,  it  attains  in  the  Ettelsberg  an  1902,  Republican  victory  was  complete,  and  Wal- 
elevation  of  2,726  feet.  Much  of  the  soil  is  un-  deck-Rousseau,  regarding  his  service  as  Bccom- 
suitcd  for  agriculture,  but  some  parts,  such  as  the  phshed,  resigned  3  June  1902.  He  had  proved 
lower  valley  of  the  Eder  and  the  northeast  of  himself  one  of  the  strongest  figures  in  recent 
Waldeck  proper,  are  fairly  fertile.  The  chief  French  politics.  He  further  published ;  <Dis- 
Industries  are  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cat-  cours  Prononces  dans  la  LoireJ  ( 1896)  ;  <Ques- 
tle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  other  animals.  Manufac-  "ons  Sociales'  (1900)  ;  'Associations  ct  Conj're- 
tures  are  of  small  extent:  the  most  important  gallons'  (1901)  ;  'La  Defence  Republicaine' 
are  tobacco  and  cigars  (Pyrmont),  liqueurs  (1902)-  Consult  Ernest- Charles,  'Waldeck- 
(Arolser),  and  machines  (Wetterburg).    There  Rousseau*   (1902). 

s  at  Adorf.    The  constitution  Waldemsr    I,    val'df-mar    or    w6rde-m?r 


bears  date  17  Aug.  1852.  The  princely  dignity  (The  Great),  king  of  Denmark:  b.  1131;  d. 
is  hereditary  according  to  primogeniture  in  the  1181.  He  succeeded  Eric  V.  in  1147,  was  famous 
male  line,  but  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  for  his  expeditions  against  the  pirates  of  the  Bal- 
is falls  to  the  female  line.  The  Diet  consists  of  tic,  and  successful  in  exacting  from  Magnus  VL, 
IS  members  elected  indirectly  for  three  years,  king  of  Norway,  a  treaty  which  secured  the  pre- 
Bv  the  Treaty  of  Accession  of  1867,  renewed  in  eminence  of  Denmark.  Waldeuab  II.  (the 
1877  and  1887,  the  internal  administration  is  Victorious),  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  siic- 
carried  on  by  a  Land esdirek tor  appointed  by  ceeded'  his  brother  Canute  VI.,  in  1202.  He 
the  Prussian  government  with  the  approval  of  made  warlike  expeditions  into  Sweden,  Norway, 
the  prince.  Its  courts  of  justice  are  subject  to  and  Germany,  raised  a  powerful  navy,  and  re- 
those  of  Cassel  and  Hanover,  and  its  troojjs  vised  the  laws  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  1241. 
form  a  battalion  of  a  Prussian  infantry  regi-  Waldemar  III,,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
ment.  Arolsen  is  the  capital  and  residential  regent  from  1219  to  1231.  Waldemar  IV.,  third 
town.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  under  son  of  Christopher  11.,  was  in  Bavaria  at  the 
Count  Philip  IV.  in  J526.  The  imperial  field-  death  of  his  father  in  1333.  In  1340-^  he  re- 
marshal,  (Jeorge  Frederick  (1664-92),  was  the  covered  part  of  his  kingdom  in  war,  and  obtained 
first  of  its  rulers  to  assume  the  style  of  prince,  some  further  successes  against  Sweden  in  1333 
In  1712  the  ruler  Anton  Ulrieh  was  created  a  and  1357;  eventually,  however,  he  was  glad  to 
ptince  of  the  empire.   Waldeck  supported  Prus-  obtain  peace  by  large  concessions. 
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Walden,  wil'dSn,  John  Morgan,  American  prefatory  course ;  the  completion  of  this  course 

Methodist  bishop:   b.   Lebanon,  Ohio,   ii   Feb,  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 

i8ji.     He  was  graduated   from  Farmer's   (now  of  pedagogy.    The  academic  department  offers  a 

Belmont)  College,  near  Cincinnati,  in  1852,  and  two  years'   English   course,   and  a  two  years' 

afterward  engageo  in  teaching  and  in  joumalism.  teacher's     preparatory     course.       In     all     these 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Topeka  legislature  in  courses  the  daily  study  of  the  Bible  is  required. 

1857  and  a  delegate  to  the  Leavenworth  consti-  The  law  department,  which  was  the  first  law 

tutional   convention   in    1858,   returning   in   that  school   for   colored   students   established   in  the 

year   to  Ohio   where  he   entered   the   Methodist  South,  has   a   two  years'   course.     The   Braden 

Conference.    He  became  minister  in  the  Cincin-  Bible    Training    School    offers    a    theological 

nati  Conference  Methodist  Church  in  1858,  was  course,  correspondence  courses  in  theology,  and  a 

one  of  the  publishing  agents  of  the  Methodist  missionary  and  deaconness  training  course.    The 

Book  Concern  in  1868-84,  and  in  the  last  named  theological  course  is  two  years  in   length,  with 

year   was   elected   bishop.     He   has   traveled   in  a  year  of  post-graduate   work;   the   missionary 

fvery   State  in  the   Union  and  through  Europe  training   course    includes    studies    in    industrial 

and  Asia  in  making  his  episcopal  visits.  department  and   tbe  medical   school.     The  Me- 

Walden,    Treadwcll,    American    Episcopal  harry   Medical    College    was    founded    i"?    1876; 

clergyman:  b.  Walden,  N.  Y.,  25  April  1830,     He  ]}  o*^«"  ?  four  years   medical  course,  which  may 

was    graduated    from    the    Genera!    Theological  be   completed   in   three   years  by   those   holding 

Seminary  in   1853.  took  priest's  orders  in  the  =""  ^.B.  or  B  S.  degree;  the  denial  co  lege,  the 

Episcopal    Church   in    1856   and   after   holding  pharmaceutical  college,  and  the  nurses   traming 

charges  in  Newark,  N.  J„  was  rector  of  Christ  ^choo]  are  also  a  part  of  the  ined.cal  department. 

Church.  Norwich,  Conn.,  1857-63;  Saint  Clem-  ^^^^  industrial   department    includes  the   trade 

ents,    Philadelphia,    Pa-,    1863-8;    Saint    Paul's  schools,  the  school  of  domestic  science  and  art. 

Cathedral.  Indianapolis,  1869-72;   Saint  Paul's,  and  Ihe  Walden  Industrial  School.    The  trade 

Boston,   1873-6,  and   Saint   Paul's,   Minneapolis,  -schools    instruction    and    practice    m   carpentry. 

1882-5.     He  published:    'Lays  of  a  Lifetime'  sloyd,  painting,  paper-hanging,  calcimining,  ma- 

(i8s6);    'The    Sunday    School    Prayer    Book'  f»"^y  a"''  plastering    and  landscape  gardening 

(i860)  ;    'Privations  and  Sufferings  of  United  *<"■  ""^^  and  in  sloyd  for  women ;  the  school  of 

States    Officers    and    Soldiers    in    Confederate  domestic  science  provides  instruclion  m  cooking, 

Prisons'    {1864);    <Our   English   Bible   and   its  ?ewing,    laundry    work     etc.,    for    women;    the 

A;icestors>    (1870);    <  An   Undeveloped   Chapter  industrial  school  is  for  the  mdustrial  training  of 

in    the    Life    of    Christ*     (1882);   ^The    Great  children    and  serves  also  as  a  model  school  for 

Meaning  of  MeUnoia*   {1896).  "0?".='  department.     When  the  students  attain 
sufficient  proficiency  in  industrial  classes,  work 

Walden,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Orange  County;  [5  furnished  them  by  which  they  may  pay  a  por- 

on  the  Walkill  River,  and  on  the  New  York  (ion  of  their  expenses.     The  students  maintain 

Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad  (Walkill  Val-  two  literary  societies.    The  university  buildings 

liy  branch);   7S   miles  north   by   west  of  New  (igio)  on  ihe  campus  include  the  administration 

fork,  and  13  miles  northwest  of  Newburgh,  The  building,  seven  other  brick  buildings,  and  seven 

fate  of  the  first  settlement  is  uneerUin,  but  it  wooden  buildings;  the  medical  college  is  located 

was  before  1768;  the  village  was   incorporated  jn  another  pan  of  the  city.    The  library  in  loio 

in  1855.    It  was  first  known  as  High  Falls,  owing  contained   5.600  volumes ;   students   of   the   law 

to  the  fall  of  40  feet  in  the  river  at  this  point  department  also  have  access  to  the   State  Law 

It   is   in   an   agricultural   region,   noted   for   its  Library.     The  students   in    1910  numbered  801. 

dairy  products  and   in   a   valley  famous   for  its  of  whom  about  350  are  in  the  medical  depart- 

picturesque  scenery.    It  has  large  cutlery  works,  ment.     Many  of  the  graduates  are  teachers ;  and 

woolen  mills,  a  soap  factory,  engine  works,  foun-  others  are  successful  doctors  and  lawyers. 

dries,  and  machine  shops.     There  are  two  banks.  Waldensea,    wol-dcn'sei.      This    medieval 

one  of  which  is  a  national  bank.     Pop.   (1910)  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  origin  and  name  to  Peter  Waldus 

'''°°''-  (Waldo),  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  although  some 

Walden  University,  an  institution  for  the  of  their  writers  derive  the  appellation  Waldenses 
education  of  the  colored  race,  located  at  Nash-  from  valUe  (valley),  and  called  them  Kaadoif, 
ville,  Tenn.  It  grew  out  of  a  schoool  for  adults  or  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  whilst  others  have 
and  children  established  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  traced  their  origin  to  the  earlier  sects  of  Hen- 
Society;  in  1866  it  was  chartered  as  Central  ricians  and  Cathari.  About  H70  Waldo,  shocked 
Tennessee  College.  It  is  under  the  control  of  and  moved  to  repentance  for  his  sins  by  the 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1900  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  came  to  the  deler- 
name  was  changed  to  Walden  University  in  niination  to  imitate  the  mode  of  life  of  the  apos- 
honor  of  Bishop  John  M.  Walden.  The  univer-  ties  and  primitive  Christians,  gave  his  goods  to 
sity  includes  the  following  departments;  (i)  the  poor,  and  by  his  preaching  collected  numer- 
Collegiale  department ;  (a)  academic  department  ous  followers,  chiefly  from  the  class  of  artisans, 
(preparatory)  ;  (3)  normal  department;  (4)  who,  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  were  deuom- 
commercial  department;  (3)  law  department;  inated  Leonists,  or  the  poor  of  Lyons;  Sabalali 
(6)  Braden  Bible  Training  School;  (7)  music  or  Insabalali,  on  account  of  their  wooden  shoes 
department;  (8)  Meharry  Medical  College;  (9)  or  sandals  (sabots) ;  Humiliatists,  on  account  of 
industrial  department  The  collegiate  depart-  their  profession  of  humility;  and  were  often 
ment  offers  two  four  years'  courses,  the  classical  confounded  with  the  Cathari,  Patareiies,  Albi- 
and  the  scientific;  and  two  corresponding  pee-  genses,  and  others,  whose  fate  they  shared.  Their 
paratory  courses  of  three  years.  The  normal  chief  strongholds  were,  and  still  are,  in  the 
department  offers  a  course  five  years  in  length  mountain  tract  of  the   Cottian   Alps,   southwest 

'■     ■     '     ■■  '     -    - !  formerly);  the  first  of  Turin.    In  their   fanatical   contempt  of  the 

in  rank  as  the  college  clergy  and  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  priest- 
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hood  the  Waiderae*  resembled  other  sects  of  onies  in  North  America.  In  London  they  united 
like  character  m  the  Middle  Agea;  but,  going  with  the  French  Huguenots;  in  the  Netherlands 
beyond  the  design  of  their  founder,  which  was  with  the  Walloons ;  in  Berlin  with  the  French 
merely  to  preach  penance  and  a  life  of  poverty,  congregations ;  and  nearly  2,000  went  to  SwiU- 
they  made  the  Bible  alone  the  rule  of  their  faith,  erlaiid.  Some  of  these  returned  by  force  to 
and  rejecting  whatever  was  not  founded  on  it  Piedmont  in  1680,  and  with  those  who  had  r<- 
as  not  conformable  to  apostolical  antiquity,  they  mained  maintained  themselves  under  many  re- 
renounced  entirely  the  doctrines,  usages,  and  strictions,  to  which  an  end  was  finally  put  in 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  1725  in  consequence  of  Prussian  mediation 
formed  a  separate  religious  society.  They  were  The  Waldenses  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
therefore  excommunicated  as  heretics  at  the  full  religious  freedom  and  civil  rights  until  the 
Council  of  Verona  in  1184,  but  they  did  not  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  now 
suifer  a  general  persecution  until  the  war  against  they  do  so  not  merely  In  their  old  valleys  of 
the  Albigenses,  whom  they  closely  resembled  in  Lucerne,  Peruaa,  and  Saint  Martin,  but  generally 
the  extravagances  of  their  doctrines  and  eus-  throughout  lUly,  and  they  have  churches  in 
toms,  after  they  had  spread  and  established  Turin,  Rome,  Venice,  and  elsewhere.  Their 
themselves  in  the  south  of  France,  under  the  church  service  is  under  the  direction  of  a  synod 
protection  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foix.  After  long  negotiations,  in  the  way  of  which 
At  that  time  (1209-30)  many  Waldenses  fled  to  great  difficulties  were  thrown  by  the  opposition 
Aragon,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont.  In  Languedoc  gf  the  Tubingen  tlieoiogians,  several  hundreds 
they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  till  1330:  of  the  above-mentioned  fugitives  settled  in  Wiir- 
in  Provence,  under  severe  persecution,  till  1543,  temberg  in  1699,  where  their  descendants  now 
when  the  parliament  at  Aix  caused  them  to  be  form  several  parishes.  They  are  next  to  the 
driven  out  of  the  country,  still  longer  in  Dau-  Calvinisis  in  the  simplicity  of  their  worship  and 
phiny;  and  not  until  the  war  of  the  Cevennes  ;„  (heir  ecclesiastical  constitution,  but  in  intellec- 
were  the  last  Waldenses  expelled  from  France,  tual  cultivation  are  behind  the  other  ProtesUnts. 
In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  single  con-  (^Sfe  Reformation;  Religious  Sects.)  Consuh: 
gregations  of  this  sect  went  to  Calabria  and  Lcg^r,  <Histoire  generale  des  eglises  evange- 
Apul.a  where  they  were  soon  suppressed;  others  y  ^  des  vallees  de  Piemont  ou  Va«doises> 
to_  Bohemia,  where  they  were  called  Gruben-  (,^y  Dieckhoff.  'Die  Waldenser  im  Mittel- 
heimer.  because  they  used  Wconceal  themselves-  a,t„,  (,851)  ;  Herzog.  <Die  romanischen  Wal- 
m  caverns.  They  soon  berarae  amalgamated  d^„,„,  (jg  )  Melia,  -Origin,  Persecution, 
with  the  Hussites;  and  from  them  the  Bohemian  ^„<,  Doctrines  of  the  W;idensef'  (i8?o)  ;  Mon- 
brethren  derive  the  apostolical  consecration  of  ^^^  <Histoire  litteraire  des  Vaudois  du  Piemont' 
their  bishops.  Their  doctrines  rest  solely  on  f.oo-i  .  prpi,pr  'Dip  Vi.rfa=Kiino-  H^r  fr^n^ntl 
fhe    Bible    which    with    «me   catechisms,,  they  ffi'wSser   Pn'dJaiter'enVeit' '   18^) 

orirTnrinriS.'  C  trfa^u^grtLdr  S^n ^Sv'  s"^r  <C*  S^  'f  S!  T'' 

worship   was  performed   till   their  old  Sarfc«  Hnm>    ,,1',^?'   ^'=^^-     '^"*^'  °^  Christen- 

(uncles,  teadiers)  became  extinct  in  1603.    They  °°'"     («v7-o>- 

then  received  preachers  from  France,  and  since  Walderace,  va!'der-zi,  Albert,  Count  ton, 
that  time  their  preaching  has  been  in  French.  German  soldier ;  b.  Potsdam,  Prussia,  8  April 
These  teachers,  however,  form  no  distinct  priest-  1833 ;  d.  Hanover  S  March  1904.  He  entered  the 
hood,  and  are  supplied  from  the  academies  of  Prussian  artillery  of  the  guard  in  1850,  and 
the  Calvinistic  churches.  Their  rites  are  limited  in  1866  was  assigned  to  the  general  staff  and 
to  taptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  respecting  promoted  major.  During  the  Bohemian  cam- 
which  they  adopt  the  views  of  Calvin.  The  paign  he  was  connected  witii  the  general  head- 
constitution  of  their  congregations  which  are  quarters,  after  the  peace  became  a  member  of 
chiefly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  the  stai?  of  the  toth  army  corps,  and  in  1871,  at 
and  ii.  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  which  are  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  was 
connected  by  yearly  synods,  is  republican.  Each  made  chief- of -staff  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meek- 
congregation  is  superintended  by  a  consistoi^  lenburg-Schwerin,  commander  of  one  of  the 
composed  of  elders  and  deacons,  under  the  presi-  divisions.  Promoted  colonel  and  commander  of 
deney  of  the  pastor,  which  maintains  the  strictest  the  13th  Uhlans,  his  subsequent  advancement 
mora)  discipline,  and  adjusts  small  differences,  was  rapid.  In  1680  he  became  a  general,  in 
After  they  had  entered  into  a  religious  com-  1882  lieutenant-general,  in  1888  general  of  cav- 
munion  with  the  Calvinists,  in  the  i6th  century,  airy.  Upon  von  Moltke's  resignation  as  chief  of 
they  were  also  exposed  to  the  storm  which  was  the  general  staff  (1888),  Waldersee  was  chosen 
intended  to  sweep  away  Protestantism,  and  this  as  successor;  and  it  was  very  generally  believed 
was  the  cause  of  their  extirpation  in  France  that  he  would  follow  Bismarck  in  the  chancellor- 
and  their  checkered  fate  in  Piedmont.  Those  ship,  for  which,  however.  Count  von  Caprivi  was 
who  had  settled  in  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  selected.  Waldersee  became  commander  of  the 
■  were  totally  suppressed  by  1633;  and  those  in  9th  army  corps  in  iSgr,  in  1898  inspector-general, 
the  other  valleys,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in  iqoo  field -marshal  of  the  empire.  At  the 
court  of  Turin,  were  subjected  to  severe  perse-  lime  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China  (see  Box- 
cution,  often  occasioned  by  their  own  aggressive-  ers)  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  German 
ness.  Aided  by  the  mediation  of  the  Protestant  forces  in  that  country,  and  from  27  Sept.  igoo 
powers,  they  finally  procured  a  new,  though  to  4  June  1901,  by  approval  of  the  powers,  corn- 
more  limited,  ratification  of  freedom  by  the  manded  the  allied  armies  there.  His  activities  in 
treaty  concluded  at  Pinerolo  18  Aug.  1635.  The  China  contributed  largely  to  a  speedy  adjust- 
persecution  exercised  in  1685  through  French  nient  of  difficulties,  while  he  was  at  the  same 
influence  obliged  thousands  to  emigrate  into  lime  successful  in  preserving  harmony  among 
Protestant  countries,  including  the  English  col-  the  allies. 
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Waldis,  Burkard,  val'dis,  German  rhyming  This  brought  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  tin 

fabulist:  b.  about  149°;  d.  about  1557.     He  was  Church,   and   the   archbishop  of  Lyons   forb»de 

a  Franciscan  friar,  but  on  returning  from  a  pil-  Waldo    and    his    followers    to    continue    their 

E -image  to  Rome,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  teaching.  They  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  at 
uther.  He  wrote  a  charming  drama  in  I-ow  the  Lateran  Councit  in  iiyg  they  were  con- 
German,  'The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son'  ;  demned.  See  Waldekses. 
translated  the  'Psalter'  into  German  verse;  and  Waldo,  Samuel  Putnam,  American  au- 
wrote  'iEsopus,'  a  collection  of  about  4«>  thor;  b.  in  Connecticut  in  1780;  d.  Hartford, 
rhymed  fables  and  drolleries.  Qonn.,  March  1826.  He  wrote:  'Narrative  of  a 
Waldmliller,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  painter:  Tour  of  Observation  by  President  Monroe' 
b.  Vienna  1793;  d.  1865,  He  was  very  success-  (1818)  ;  'Memoirs  of  Andrew  Jackson'  (1820)  ; 
ful  as  a  painter  of  peasant  life,  and  also  drew  'Life  of  Stephen  Decatur'  (i8ai)  ;  'Biograph- 
much  of  his  inspiration  from  the  life  of  child-  ical  Sketches  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Paul  Jones, 
hood.  Among  his  principal  works  are;  'Two  Edward  Preble,  and  Alexander  Murray'  (1823). 
Tyrolese  Huntsmen  Restmg'  (1829)  :  'Beggar  He  edited  'Journal  of  the  Brig  Commerce  upon 
Boy  on  the  Bridge'   {1830)  ;  'Soup  Day  at  the  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.' 

^."^nH^v    Ai'.^r^rLi,.  '^/^fil  ■^'p'^1^    llhlli  Waldoboro.    w61'd6-bi5r.fi,    Maine,    town, 

^8.. V  a^d   'Enn,.^K;'    Si             ^  P°'^  "^  <="t^l''  Lincoln  County ;  on  the  Medomak 

(1855)  ,  and     Lvening  Prayer     (1864),  ^-^^^^  ^„j  ^„  ^^  j^^j^^  Central  railroad;  about 

Waldmffller,  Robert  vald'muhl-Ier,  pseu-  26  miles  southeast  of  Augusta,  and  t8  miles  west 
donym  of  Charles  Edouard  Duboc.  a  German  of  Rockland.  It  was  settled  in  1749  by  a  colony 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  in  Hamburg  of  Germans,  and  in  1773  was  incorporated.  It 
17  Sept.  1822;  d.  about  1557,  His  best  work  is  is  in  an  agricultural  section.  The  chief  manu- 
'Village  Idylls'  (1S60).  Other  works  are  facturing  establishments  are  a  shoe  factory,  ma- 
'Travel  Studies'  (i860);  'Sorrow  and  Joy,*  a  chine  shop,  men's  clothing  factory,  and  cream- 
romance  (1874);  'Brunhild,'  a  drama  {1874).  cries.     Formerly   the    town    was   noted    for    its 

Waldo,  w61'do,  Daniel,  American  Congre-  ship-building.     The    crincipal    public    buildings 

gationa!    clergyman:    b.    Windham.    Conn.,     10  a"     ">«     United      States     custom-house,      the 

Sept.  1762;  d.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  30  July  1864.  churches,  schoob,  and  the  bank.  Pop.  (1910) 
He  was  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  in  1778,.   2,656. 

and  was  arrested  and  captured  by  the  Tories  and  Waldseemlillcr,  Martin,  the  scholar  who 
carried  to  New  York,  where  he  was  confined  gave  America  its  name  He  was  bom  at  Frei- 
for  two  months,  and  then  exchanged.  After  burg,  and  his  name  was  written  in  the  school- 
graduation  at  Yale  in  1788  he  studied  theology,  list  for  the  first  time  at  that  place  7  Dec.  1490. 
and  m  1792  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre-  Assuming  that  this  matriculation  occurred  when 
gational  Church  in  West  Suffolk,  Conn.  Here  he  was  8  or  9  years  old,  we  have  as  the  year  of 
he  continued  till  1809.  when  he  resigned  bis  his  birth  14S1  or  1482.  Equally  conjectural  is 
charge,  having  for  some  time  acted  as  a  mission-  the  year  of  his  death.  In  i.'i22,  L.  Fries  re- 
ary  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  ferred  to  him  as  deceased,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
York.  In  1810-11  he  preached  at  Cambridgeport,  posed  that  the  event  was  then  recent  Certam 
Mass..  after  which  he  served  as  a  missionary  it  is  that  Waldseemuiler  was  canon  of  Si 
in  Rhode  Island  till  1820,  and  was  settled  for  Die  when  he  died,  and  that  in  flie  same  Vosgiin 
12  years  at  Exeter,  Conn. ;  and  afterward  resided  mountain  town  before  1507  he  was  regarded  as 
in  the  State  of  New  York^  without  any  stated  an  able  young  geographer  by  the  little  group  of 
charge.  In  1855  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  learned  men  there  assembled.  His  "Cosmo- 
House  of  Representatives.  graphic  Introductio*  and  his  map  of  the  world 

Waldo,  Frank,  American  meteorologist:  b.  (the  latter  prepared  as  a  globe  also:  *taia  m 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  4  Nov.  1857.  He  was  gradu-  solido  quam  planoy),  both  published  at  St. 
ated  from  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in  1878,  sub-  Die  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  produced  the 
sequenlly  studied  at  Harvard,  and  in  1882-3  was  effect  described  in  our  first  volume  (see  AmeR' 
in  Europe  on  United  States  government  service,  [ca  ;  a  brief  account  of  the  derivation  and  mean- 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  became  ing  of  the  word).  The  name  confidently  pro- 
instructor  in  astronomy  at  Radcliffe  College,  and  posed  for  the  transatlantic  lands,  and  at  the 
was  later  engaged  in  teaching  meteorology  at  the  same  time  actually  conferred  upon  the  new 
Corcoran  School  of  Science,  Columbian  Uni-  "quarto  orbii  pars,"  in  the  little  Latin  treatise 
versity.  He  afterward  accepted  the  position  of  and  on  the  huge  wall-map  and  globe,  was  so 
junior  professor  in  the  United  States  Signal  promptly  and  generally  caught  up  that  its  orig- 
Service,  and  has  since  become  professor.  He  inator  himself  was  powerless  to  recall  it,  Wh«i 
has  published:  'Modern  Meteorology'  (1893);  he  issued  his  'Carta  Marina,'  in  1516,  he  had 
'Elementary  Meteorology*   (1896) ;  etc.  changedhis  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of 

,„,,—.  J.  .  L  ..  1.  -  .L  'he  achievements  of  Columbus  and  Amerigo 
,  .""J^u'  ,!!'■  5."''.""'^°'^ ''■  '",'!}■'  Vespucci,  for  the  »ord  Americ  doe.  not  i- 
latter  half  of  the  I2thccntui7;  the  date  of  his  p^ar  on  the  map  of  1516,  But  it  was,  for- 
death  I,  unkiiom.  W.Mo  had  acquired  con-  ,„„tely,  too  late  to  impose  a  name  less  signifi- 
aiderable  wejith,  when  the  sudden  death  of  a  cant  and  less  appropriate  (see  article  mentkined 
friend  turned  his  attention  to  spiritual  thingi.  .hove,  and  contrast  the  meaninu  of  "America- 
He  had  translations  made  of  portions  of  the  there  given  with  that  of  «Columbia,»  that  b, 
Scripwre.,  which  he  read  and  became  con-  .Unj  „(  ,,„  j„„,,  q,  ,j,  WaldseemiilleJ 
vinced  that  he  should  lead  a  life  of  poverty  map  of  1507,  t.ooo  copies  were  printed,  yet  all 
He  gave  part  of  his  property  to  his  wife  and  were  destroyed  or  lost  long  ago,  and.  indeed, 
part  to  the  poor,  and  he^n  to  preach  hi.  doc-  the  same  fate  had  overtaken  the  Carta  ilineraria 
irinc  in  the  streets  of  Lyont  He  advocated  Europae  of  mi.  and  tlie  Carta  Marina  of  isiti. 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  individual  The  Carta  itineraria  was  the  first  to  be  recov- 
Chnatian.  and   the   right   of  laymen  to  teach,  ered;  the  more  intercting  maps  of  1507  and 
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1516  did  not  come  to  ligM  until  1901,  when  Wales  w5ia,  Prince  of,  title  given  to  tht 
their  discovery  created  a  sensation.  In  'The  eldest  son  of  the  English  sovereign  since  the 
Geographical  Journal'  for  February  1902  we  time  of  Edward  I.  In  1903  the  Prince  of  Wales 
read:  "Ever  since  Humboldt  first  called  alten-  was  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert:  b.  Marl- 
tion  to  the  'Cosmographix  Introductio'  no  lost  borough  House  3  June  1865.  He  entered  the 
maps  have  ever  been  sought  for  so  diligently  navy  5  June  1877,  spent  two  years  on  the  train- 
as  those  of  Waldseemiiller.  It  is  not  too  much  mg  ship  Britannia,  and  then  accompanied  t^. 
to  say  that  the  honor  of  being  their  lucky  dis-  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  started 
coverer  has  long  been  considered  as  the  highest  on  a  three  years'  voyage  around  the  world  on 
possible  prize  to  be  obtained  among  students  board  the  Bacchante.  In  1^3  he  was  made  a 
in  the  field  of  ancient  cartography.  But  until  midshipman  on  the  Canada,  stationed  off  the 
the  last  few  months  no  specimen  of  either  the  North  Americi.n  coast,  and  in  1^5  was  pro- 
globe  or  map  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  mated  lieutenant.  He  was  made  commander  in 
in  modern  times.  A  few  months  ago  the  geo-  1890  and  opened  the  Jamaica  Industrial  Exhibi- 
graphical  world  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  brief  tion.  In  1891  he  visited  Ireland  with  the  Duke 
announcement  that  Waidseem liner's  long-lost  of  Clarence,  and,  on  the  latter's  death  in  189a, 
map  of  1507,  together  with  another  of  his  of  became  heir  to  the  throne  and  took  his  seat  in 
1516,  had  been  found  by  Prof.  P.  Joseph  Fischer  the  House  of  Lords  as  Duke  of  Tfork,  He  was 
of  Feldkirch,  in  the  library  of  Prince  Waldburg  married  to  the  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck, 
at  Wolfegg  Castle."  In  the  excellent  work  by  at  Saint  James'  Palace,  6  Jul^  1893.  the  cere- 
Fischer  and  Wieser  (see  below)  it  is  written  mony  being  attended  b^  the  Kmg  and  Queen  of 
that  *Johann  Sehbner  had  the  two  Waldseemiil-  Denmark,  the  Czarewitch,  and  other  royal  and 
ler  maps  bound  in  the  form  of  an  atlas.  To  this  imperial  ^  guests.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
circumstance  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  rear-admiral,  and  colonel -in-chief  of  the  Rt^al 
two  precious  cartographic  monuments,  while  Marine  Forces.  On  22  Jan.  igoi,  by  the  death 
those  copies  that  were  mounted  as  wall-maps  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  stieceeded  his  father  3* 
perished  —  as  it  seems,  without  exception  —  in  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  with  the  duchess  made  a 
consequence  of  their  enormous  size.'  In  con-  tf  ur  of  the  colonies,  opening  the  first  Parliament 
elusion  we  would  invite  attention  to  two  points;  "jf  f^'  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  retum- 
(i>    The    assertion    so    commonly    made,    that  '•>«  i"  November. 

WaldseemuUer  intended  to  bestow  the  name  Wales,  Great  Britain,  a  former  Celtic 
America  upon  the  southern  comment  only,  ap-  jdngdon,  in  the  central  western  peninsula,  now 
pears  at  first  sight  to  find  support  mthe  map  of  ^^  administrative  division  of  England,  and  a 
1507,  but  .s  disproved  by  a  comparison  of  the  principality,  which  gives  the  title  of  Prince  of 
map  with  the  explanatory  p,.ssages  m  the  <In-  Wales  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  crown, 
troductio';  (a)  the  Greek  form  of  his  own  It  has  an  area  of  7.466  square  miles,  divided  into 
name  on  the  map  of  1516  is  Ilacomi  us,  showing  ,2  counties.  For  the  names,  areas,  and  popula- 
plainly  his  preference  for  that  spellmg  toward  tions  of  the  counties  see  the  article  EN^LiuiD; 
(he  end  of  a  rather  short  life  The  fact  that  his  and  for  statistical  matter  see  Great  Britain. 
name  does  not  stand  in  any  form,  upon  the  map  ^ales  is  composed  of  a  peninsula,  with  the 
of  1.S07  IS  additional  evidence  of  juvenility..  He  ^,,,„d  ^^f  Anglesey  -at  its  northwest  extremity, 
appears  to  have  been  so  young  that  his  signa-  ■  -^^^^  ^^  the  Menai  Strait  by  two  remarkable 
Jure  mght  have  made  good  work  seem  less  au-  bridges;  a  number  of  smaller  islands  lie  chiefly 
thoritative  then.  He  was  perhaps  25  years  old  ^^  a  short  distance  from  the  southwest  coast, 
when  he  produced  a  word  that  was  to  fill  a  place  -y^^  peninsula,  washed  north  and  west  by  the 
m  all  languaBea  during  all  later  ages  i^,^ ,  5  ^^j  ,„„th  ^y  Bristol  Channel,  and 
Consult:  I-ischer  and  W:eser  <Die  aiteste  bounded  west  by  the  four  English  counties. 
?i?"f  1;  ifT  ^T^  A""i;?  •  Humboldt,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth. 
•Kritische  Untersnchungen' ;  dAvezac,  'Martr  ;,  ^[j^^  ,„  „I^„g  „id„t  95  mi  I  es^  and 
Hylacomylus  Waltzemviller'  :  Hamsse,  <Bib-  ^ii^re  narrowest  only  35  miles  broad.  \t  is 
hotheca' ;  'Decouverte,'  etc.  very  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  north  di- 
,  ,  „. ,  ,  ,„"^'^'?*'c-*^f^'^,-,„  vision,  where  Snowdon.  the  culminating  point 
M  Fh,hppmes.>  etc.  f^„.  ;,  intersected  by  beautiful  valleys,  tra- 
Waldstein,  wald'stTn,  Charles,  American  versed  by  numerous  streams,  including  among 
archEeolf^st ;  b.  New  York  30  March  18^6.  others  the  Severn,  which  has  its  source  within 
Educated  at  Columbia  and  Heidelberg  univer-  it;  and  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  copper 
sities  he  became  university  lecturer  in  clastical  in  tiie  north,  and  coal  and  iron  partially  there 
archasology  st  Cambridge,  England,  1880-2.  He  also,  but  much  more  extensively  in  the  south. 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Mtp.  The  Silurian  formation,  so  called  after  the 
seum  there  1883-9.  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  Silures,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  princi- 
Cambridge,  1893,  and  has  been  Slade  professor  pality,  covers  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
of  fine  arts  at  same  college  since  1895.  As  di-  surface,  extending  continuously  from  the  mouth 
rector  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  of  the  Conway  to  the  vicinity  of  Saint  David's 
Studies  at  Athens  (1889-95)  and  professor  Head:  but  is  succeeded  in  the  south  by  the  Old 
(1895-7).  he  directed  excavations  with  signal  Red  Sandstone,  above  which  lies  the  mountain- 
success  at  Flattea,  Eretria,  etc.  He  has  written :  limestone  and  the  large  and  valuable  coal-field. 
'Excavations  at'the  Heraion  of  Aegos' ;  <Bal-  Besides  the  Severn,  the  principal  rivers  are 
anee  of  Emotions  and  Intellect'  (1878)  ;  <Es-  the  Dee,  which  has  part  of  its  lower  course  in 
says  on  the  Art  of  Phidias'  {1885)  ;  <The  Work  Cheshire ;  the  Clwyd,  in  Denbigh  and  Flint :  the 
of  John  Buskin'  (1894)  ■  'The  Study  of  Art  in  Conway,  forming  the  boundary  between  Denbif^ 
Universities'  {1895);  'The  Surface  of  Things'  and  Carnarvon;  the  Dovey,  and  the  united  Rhei- 
fi899)  :  'The  Jewish  Question'  (1899!  :  'The  diol  and  Ystwith,  which  have  their  mouths  near 
Expansion  of  Western  Ideals  and  the  World's  the  centre  of  Cardigan  Bay;  the  Teify,  separat- 
Peaee'    ('899)  ;  'The  Argive  Heneum'  (igpa).  ing  Cardigan  on  the  north  from  Carmarthen  and 


:quire(l  a  distinctive  nadon&l  character,  as  the 
;fuge  of  " 

, .._..._,  -  -.  ^"y  ti"' 

ford   Haven;  the  Towy  and   Bury,  which  bath  migrated 

fall  into  Carmarthen  Bay;  the  £bwy  and  Taf,  name,  an  .  „  . 
which  have  a  common  estuary  in  Bristol  Chaii-  the  Welsh.  From  this  period  till  the  final 
nel;  the  Romney,  which  forms  part  of  the  bound-  quest  of  the  country  by  Edward  I.  there  is  little 
ary  l>etvifeen  Wales  and  England;  and  the  Usk  but  a  succession  of  petty  wars  between  the  rival 
and  Wye,  which,  though  rising  in  the  princi-  chiefs  or  kings  into  which  both  countries  during 
pality,  have  only  the  earlier  part  of  their  course  a  great  part  of  the  Saxon  period  were  divided, 
withm  it.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  the  larg-  or  the  more  systematic  efforts  of  the  larger  mon- 
est,  that  of  Bala,  is  only  four  miles  long  and  archy  to  absorb  the  smaller.  Among  the  greatest 
scarcely  one  mile  broad.  The  climate  is  on  the  of  the  Welsh  heroes  of  the  early  period  was  Cad- 
whole  moderate  and  equable,  though  somewhat  wallon.  After  being  defeated  by  Edwin  of 
keen  in  the  loftier  districts.  In  all  the  counties,  Deira,  or  Northumbria,  and  compelled  to  flee 
but  more  especially  in  the  maritime,  humidity  is  to  Ireland,  he  returned  and  defeated  the  Saxons 
in  excess,  the  average  fall  of  rain  in  tlie  princi-  in  numerous  battles,  but  was  at  last  defeated  and 
palily  being  34  inches,  while  that  in  England  is  slain  by  Oswald  of  Northumbria  in  635.  While 
only  22.  Both  climate  and  surface  render  Wales  the  border  territories  continued  to  be  contested 
more  adapted  for  pasture  than  agriculture.  The  in  incessant  warfare  between  the  two  races,  Offa 
soil,  too,  seldom  possesses  great  natural  fertility,  of  Mercia  built  the  celebrated  dyke  (see  Ofpa's 
except  m  some  of  the  vales,  of  which  those  of  Dvke)  known  by  his  name  to  guard  the  marches 
the  Clwyd  in  the  north,  and  of  Glamorgan  in  which  he  had  conquered.  In  the  middle  of  the 
the  south,  are  celebrated  for  productiveness,  pth  century  Roderick,  or  Rhodi  Mawr,  succeeded 
The  latter,  rather  a  plain  than  a  vale,  is  of  m  uniting  the  whole  ol  Wales  into  one  princi- 
great  extent,  and  grows  excellent  wheat.  The  pality,  but  he  divided  it  among  his  sons  into 
system  of  agriculture,  however,  notwithstanding  three  principalities,  called  respectively  Gwynedd 
recent  improvements,  continues  on  the  whole  (or  North  Wales),  Ceredigion  and  Dyved  (or 
indifferent  The  minerals,  as  already  observed.  South  Wales),  and  Powys  (composed  of  parts 
are  very  valuable,  and  the  south  contains  some  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Salop,  and  Rad- 
of  the  largest  coal  and  iron  works  in  the  king-  nor).  Soon  after  this  the  Danes  began  to  invade 
dom,  as  well  as  the  copper  works  of  Swansea,  Wales.  The  country  was  again  re-united  in 
probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Of  the  lOth  century  under  Howel,  sumamcd  Da,  the 
manufactures,  properly  so  called,  by  far  the  most  Good ;  but  as  the  English  monarchy  also  acquired 
important  are  woolens.  The  principal  articles  unity  it  gradually  prevailed  over  the  smaller 
are  flannel,  for  which  the  principality  has  long  principality,  and  Athelstane  received  tribute  as 
been  famous,  cloth  chiefly  of  a  coarser  descrip-  the  sovereign  of  Wales,  although  his  sway  in 
tion,  and  hosiery.  The  inhabitants  arc  almost  the  country  was  only  nominal.  The  claim  of  the 
purely  Celtic  in  race,  being  the  descendants  of  conqueror  being  resisted,  William  invaded  the 
the  early  Britons,  who  were  able  to  maintain  country  and  compelled  the  Welsh  princes  to  do 
themselves  here  when  the  rest  of  the  country  homage,  but  they  continued  in  virtual  inde- 
was  overrun  by  the  (aemiariic  invaders.  One  of  pendence,  and  became  troublesome  to  the  suc- 
the  most  striking  native  features  is  the  female  ceeding  Norman  monarchs  by  allying  themselves 
dress,  consisting  generally  of  a  plain  or  checked  with  their  disaffected  subjects.  William  and  his 
gown,  a  mantle,  a  napkin  of  gay  colors  around  successors  tried  to  break  their  spirit  by  granting 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  a  black  beaver  hat,  fiefs  in  Wales  to  Normans  and  English  on  con- 
broad-brimmed  and  tapcrmg  to  the  form  of  a  ditlon  of  conquest,  and  Henry  I.  introduced  into 
truncated  cone.  All  classes  are  distinguished  the  country  a  colony  of  Flemings.  Henry  I., 
by  civility  and  hospitality.  Many  curious  super-  Henry  II.,  John,  and  Henry  III.,  all  made  with 
stEtions,  handed  down  by  miroemorial  custom,  various  success  a  series  of  efforts  to  reduce  the 
still  retain  their  hold.  The  Welsh  cherish  their  Welsh  princes  to  submission.  Llewellyn  and 
Brj-thonic  or  Cymric  language  with  great  affec-  David,  princes  of  North  Wales,  successively  did 
tion.  They  have  transplanted  it  to  America,  homage  for  that  dominion  to  Henry  III.  On 
where  it  prei'ails  in  some  districts,  and  is  repre-  (1,^  jjath  of  David,  Llewellyn  revolted  against 
scnted  by  newspapers.  In  1891  there  were  in  Edward  I.,  but  was  defeated  by  Henry,  and  in 
Wales  508,coo  people  who  knew  no  Enfihsh.  or  ^  subsequent  revolt  was  again  defeated  and  slain 
at  least  habitually  spoke  W'elsh.  Most  of  the  jjy  ^^^  gar,  ^f  Mortimer,  1284.  His  brother 
upper  class_  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  Dgyid,  who  followed  his  example,  was  taken 
but  the  majority  are  Nonconformists,  the  most  ^^^  executed.  Edward  I.  created  hia  eldest  son 
numcrous_  bodies  being  the  Cone^egat.onaIlst^  p^j^^  ^^f  -Wales,  and  from  this  time  Wales  was 
the  Calvmistic  Methodists,  and  the  Baptists    See  ^ted  with  England. 

Celts;  Cymri;  Celtic  Lancuaces;  Great  Brit-         Consult:  Arnold,  'Studies  of  Celtic  Literx- 

ain:    Wales;    Commesce;    Industries;    Acri-  ture'  (1867)  ■  Borrow,  'Wild  Wales:  its  People, 

culture;    Mixing:  etc.  Language,  and  Scenery'    (igoi) ;    Bund,   <Tbe 

//wtory.— Previous  to  the  Roman  occupation  Celtic    Chureh    of    Wales'     (1901)  ;    Edwards, 

Wales   appears   to   have   been   chiefly   mhab .led  <Wales'    (1901);   Rhys  and  Jones,  'The  Welsh 

by   three   British   tnbes,  called  the   Silures.   Di-  p       ,  ,       j^j      Stephens,    'Literature   of   the 

metse,  and  Ordovices      Durmg  the  later  period  Ryi^     '  (•\8>6)  ;  Watt,  'Sketch  of  Welsh  Li(sr- 

of  the  Roman  occupation,  perhaps  from  the  reign  !:„-,i    r,oA^\ 
of   Diocletian,    the   subject   part   of    the   island  M'*>i}- 

was  divided  into  fnijr  provinces,  of  which  one,  Wales,  University  of    (in   Welsh,   Pnfysgol 

including  the  country  from  the  Dee  to  tbp  Scv-  CytMfa),    a    British    institution    established    by 

em,  was  called  Britannia  Secunda.    It  was  after  charter  in  1893,  and  formed  by  the  union  or 

the  invasion   of  the   Saxons  that  the  country  association  of  tnree  existing  colleges,  the  Um- 
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Tcrsitj'  College  of  Wales,  Aberjrstwith,  founded  War  waa  executive  oSicer  on  the  Vestmui,  tOr 
in  1872;  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  gaged  at  the  c^Wure  of  Vera  Cmz.  He  was 
Bangor,  founded  in  1884;  and  the  University  promoted  commander  in  1855  and  in  1861  waf 
College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Mississippi  fiotiHa, 
Cardiff,  founded  in  1883.  Each  of  the  colleges  receiving  rank  as  captain  in  i86a.  He  com- 
has  a  women's  hall  of  residence,  that  of  the  manded  the  squad  of  gunboats  which  assisted 
last  being  known  as  Aberdare  HalU  There  are  Grant  at  Belmont ;  was  engaged  at  the  battles 
no  special  university  bnildings  apart  from  those  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Island  No.  10^ 
of  the  colleges,  but  there  are  temporary  offices  and  Fort  Pillow;  successfully  passed  the  Vicks- 
at  Newport,  Monmouth.  The  university  has  burg  batteries;  and  in  1863  was  tranferred  to  the 
power  to  grant  degrees  in  arts  or  literature,  command  of  the  Sacramento  and  sent  !n  pursuit 
science,  law,  theology,  and  music ;  but  the  con-  of  the  Alabama.  He  was  promoted  commodore 
stituent  colleges  do  not  supply  a  full  course  of  in  1866,  rear-admiral  in  1870,  and  in  1871  was 
instruction  in  each  of  these  subjects,  the  neces-  at  his  own  request  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
sary  courses  for  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Walker,  wa'ker,  Am*M,  American  politi- 
beingatpresentthosechieflyprovided  As  re-  ^  economist:  b.  Woodstolrk,  Conn.,  4  May 
gards  theology  instruc  jon  is  furnished,  by  a  j  jjorth  Brookficld,  Mms.,  ag  Oct  1875. 
number  of  theological  colleges  m  the  prmc.pality,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston  ffora  i8as  W 
at  which  students  may  qualiiy  fer  the  degree  ,3^  ^^  ^^  known  also  as  an  abolitionist  in 
'^L^^-  "^^  '^l'"''  "'f°^^  ^°  '"'^"fi'*!  '843!  and  1849  visited  London  and  Paris  respec- 
either  sex  above  the  age  of  16  years.  The  first  j*^^  "^^  ^e  international  peace  conven- 
matricuhtion  exammat.on  of  the  uwversity  was  ^^^^  ^^  j^ose  years,  and  in  1848  t^k  a  leading 
neia  in  1095.  p^^j  j^j  (j^^  formation  of  the  Free-Soil  party. 
WtOfiah,  w&l'flsh,  or  WalviMh,  Bay,  West  In  1S48  he  was  a  representative  in  the  Stale 
Africa,  a  harbor  and  small  territory  belonging  legislature,  in  1849  State  senator,  in  1851-2  secre- 
to  Great  Britain  since  1878,  on  the  coast  of  lary  of  State,  having  been  elected  by  the  united 
German  Southwest  Africa,  close  to  the  parallel  Free-Soil  and  Democratic  vote.  He  was  a 
of  33°  south.  The  harbor,  frequented  by  whale  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
fishers,  is  a  good  one,  and  is  formed  by  a  sandy  1862-3,  »  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Gold- 
spit  ot  land  which  projects  northward  parallel  smith  F.  Bailey,  From  1842  to  1849  he  was 
with  the  coast,  and  ends  in  a  point  known  as  professor  of  political  economy  in  Oberlin  Col- 
Pelican  Point,  It  receives  the  river  Khuiseb  at  lege;  and  he  published:  'The  Nature  and  Uses 
its  head,  and  just  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Money  and  Mixed  Currency'  (1857),  and 
ot  the  territory  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swa-  <The  Science  of  Wealth :  A  Manual  of  Political 
kop,   where   the   German   authorities   have   con-  Economy'   (1866;  7th  ed.  1874). 

?r^n^llv"e'":s1Sde?r  ^^pltot^rfo;  p JSS   r-H^T'Tov^Ml',  ^"i^f  w^ 

administrative  pu^osj^Thearea  is  ^squa^^  ^Z^l^^r.^' ^VjJst.iS'k.S^Zt 

m.les,  and  the  population  768,  of  whom  only  ^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  prr»notion  to  lieutenant  in 

31  are  wniie.                                                .  .        „  ,  1870,  and  to  commander  in   !8(J4.     He  was  on 

Walford,     wal'ferd,     Lucy     Bethia     Col-  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1873-6,  1879-83, 

quhoun,  English  novelist:  b.  Portobello,  Scot-  1886-90,  and  in  1893-7.     In  the  last  named  year 

land.  17  April  1845-     She  was  married  to  A,  S.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Concord,  and 

Walford  of  Cranbrooke  Hall,  Essex,  in   1869.  in  i8i«  was  engaged  with  her  in  the  battle  of 

Her  first  novel,  'Mr.  Smith,'  appeared  in  1874,  Manila  Bay.     He  received  rank  as  captain  in 

and  in  certain  respects  it  has  not  been  surpassed  1899  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Naval  War 

by  any  of  her  later  works,  although  she  has  College,  Newport.  R.  I.    He  was  a  member  of 

gained  in  ease  of  dialogue  and  description.    A  the  naval  examining  board  at  Washington   in 

sound   ethical   purpose   underlies   all   her   many  igoo-i    and   since    1903   has   been   in   command 

novels,  among  the  best  of  which  are  'Cousins'  of  the  San  Francisco. 

(1879);      'Troublesome     Daughters'      (1880);  ,.,11 »      j     *  .        ■ 

'The  Baby's  Grandmother'  (iffis) !  'The  Arch-  .  Y^'^'  f"^^.  *?T'  American  econo- 

deacon'    (1899);    'Sir   Patrick,   the    Puddock>  J?'st  and  sold^:   b    Boston  2  July   i8ao:   d. 

,,___^      ^  ""/'  there  5  Jan.  1897.    He  was  the  son  of  Amasa 

^  tu  11        ->  1,-1-1-    ■«  IV.  1          w  «.  11  W^"'"    ('3''->'  *^'  graduated  at  Amherst  in 

Walhalla,  val-hal  la,  Valhal,  or  Valhalla,  i860,  began  the  study  of  law,  which  he  gave  up 
the  great  hall  of  the  Scandinavian  gods,  the  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army,  and  served  through 
warriors  heaven  of  the  Vikings.  Here  the  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War.  His  rank 
heroes  slain  in  battle  feasted  with  Odin,  drink-  gyring  the  greater  part  of  the  War  was  that 
ing  mead  from  the  udder  of  the  goat,  Heidrun,  ^f  Heutenant-colonel,  and  in  1865  he  was  brev- 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  the  b^r,  Ssehnmnir,  5^,^^  brigadier-general  of  TOlunteers.  He  taught 
which  was  cooked  every  day,  and  became  whole  Greek  and  Latin  at  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
again  after  each  daily  banquet.  The  hall  was  hampton,  Mass.,  from  1865  to  1868,  and  in  the 
lighted  by  gleaming  swords,  roofed  with  shields,  igfter  year  was  connected  with  the  staff  of  the 
and  the  seats  covered  with  coats  of  mail.  Apart  Springfield  Republican.  After  serving  as  head 
from  feasting,  fighting  their  battles  over  again  ^f  (he  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  De- 
was  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  heroes  admitted  partment,  in  1870  he  was  made  superintendent 
to  Walhalla-    See  Scasdivavtan  Mytholocy.  ^f  ,he  rgth  census,  and  in  1872  became  commis- 

Walke,  wak,  Henry,  American  naval  ofR-  sioner  of  Indian  affairs.    From  1873  to  1881  he 

cet:  b.  near  Portsmouth,  Va.,  24  Dec.  1808;  d.  was  professor  of  political  economy  and  history 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  8   March   i8q6.     He  was   ap-  In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  and  in 

jiointed   midshipman   in  the   navy   in   1827,   was  1877-9  was   lecturer  at  Johns   Hopkins  Univer- 

firomoted  lieutenant  in  1839,  and  in  the  Mexican  sity.    He  was  the  representative  c'  "•-  "-=*-> 
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States  at  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  death   bUhop^esignate   of   Derry.    His    <Triie 

Paris,  in  i^.    In  r88o  be  was  appointed  super-  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry'    (i689> 

intoident  of  the   loth  census.     Accepting  the  and  'Vindication'  of  it  are  reprinted  in  Dwyer's 

presidency   of    the    Massachusetts    Institute    of  'Siege  of  Londonderry'   (1893). 
Technology  in   1881,  he  continued  in  that  posi-  Walker,  Hugh,  Scottish  author:  b.  7  JaJ». 

tion   till   his   death.      He   was   president   of   the  jg^j,     jje   was   educated   at   flie   universities   of 

American   Statistical   Association   from    1882   to  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  is  professor  of  £ng- 

1897,  and  of  the  American  Economic  Association  Hsh  literature  at  Saint  David's  College,  Lam- 

m    1885-92.    He  was   an   earnest  advocate   of  peter.    South    Wales.    He    is    the    author    of 

mternalional  bimeUlhsm,  was  deeply  mterested  CThree  Centuries  of  Scottish  Litetsmre'  (1893); 

m  all  economic  questions,  particularly  those  con-  ^Greater  Victorian   Poets'    (1895);    'The  Age 

ccrning  wages  and  profits,  upon  which  he  wrote  ^f  Tennyson'    (1897). 

with   effective   clearness   and   force.     His   work  tir.ii,..     t  — ..^      a_..:  .-    ..^ii-^.    «.-•.: 

has  exerted  a  luarked  influence  upon  economic  ,     Walker    James,    American    college    presi- 

study.    His  writings  include:  'The  Indian  Ones-  ^f" /",fi  aT  ™/ /^^ti^a.    M>.f  ,,' 

"Xet'.''??8W7-Sr  ■?^^f  RlliK  Der'i874.^H'e  w^'g'radutre^"  fo^feafJ 

omy'    {.883);    'iTnd  and   lis   Rent-    (1883):  ?i,i^,^  ^K*""^"c  S.'J^^^^'^^^llTii^  'n,^^^^^ 

'HlstoiV  of  the  Second  Army  Corps*    (1886  '^'^39.    He  was  professor  of  tnoral  and  mtel- 

'Ufe  of  General  Hancock'   (1894) ;  'The  Mak-  !«tual  philosophy  at  Harvard  i83^S3^''dpres- 

ingof  the  Nation'    (1805)  ;aTid  'International  'i'^\°^J?"r'*'^VT!r*Vi^HT^  p  , 

Bimetallism'    {1896).    Consult   'Publications  of  ■'^^S'Vl^i^V  H  ttf  '    Jlll^fS^  «M  «;~^'2." 

the  American  Statistical  Association,'  Vol.  V.  1";-  Th™.^V,iH     T-hiul^^  *^^^ 

(1^7),    for    bibliography    and    biographical  %tJ''^:;^,y^th6^^;'^,i,^:^T^.rli 

«...  T^  ..    ■  ,      r-     ,    ,.  1,  on  'Natural  Religion'  and  'The  Philosophy  of 

WalkCT     Frederick,    English    painter:    b.  Religion.'     He  was  famous  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
London  26  May  1840;  d.  Saint  Fillans,  Perth-         „,  „        ,  .        ,  .  .    ^    ^ 

shire,  4  June   1875.    After  an  ordinary  school  ,     Walker,  James,  Arnenean  artist:  b.  Eng- 

education  he  worked  for  a  time  in  an  archi-  land  3  June  1819;  d.  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Septem- 

tect's  officev  and  then  pursued  his  art  studies  ber  1889.    He  emigrated  to  the  United  States 

at  the  British  Museum,  in  an  Art  Academy,  and  settled  in  New  York  city  early  m  life.    In 

and  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools.    He  became  1084  he  went  to   San  Fraticisco  to  paint  a  pic- 

an  apprentice  to  Whympcr,  the  wood  engraver,  '"r=    i°T   '   private^  gallery.     It   was   a    French 

in  1858,  and  soon  afterward  began  to  provide  battle-piece,  and   his  success   was  so  complete 

drawings  for  'Good  Words,'  the  'Comhill  Mag-  that  he  became  widely  known  as  a  pamfer  of 

aiine,' and  other  periodicals.    He  illustrated  the  military  pictures.    His  principal  works  include: 

'Adventures  of  Philip'  and  the  'Denis  Duval'  .The  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain' ;  'The  Bat- 

of  Thackeray.    He  exhibited  his  first  oil  picture,  t'e  of  Chapullepec' ;  and  'The  Repulse  of  Long- 

'The  Lost  Path,'  at  the  Academy  in  1863.    He  street  at  Gettysburg.' 

was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Old  Water-color  Walker,  John,  English  actor  and  lexicon- 
Society  in  T864,  and  in  1871  he  became  an  rapher:  b.  Colney  Hatch,  Middlesex,  18  March 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  principal  1732;  d.  London  1  Aug.  1807.  He  was  for  a 
pictures  in  oils  were:  'Wayfarers'  (1866);  by  time  engaged  by  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane,  was 
some  considered  his  best  oil-painting;  'Bathers'  a  leading  member  of  the  company  at  Crow 
{1867);  'Vagrants'  (1868),  in  the  National  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  17S8-62,  and  was  at 
Gallery;  'The  Old  Gate'  (1869);  'The  Plough'  Covcnt  Garden  1762-7.  In  1768  he  left  the 
(1870);  'At  the  Bar'  (1871)  ;  'The  Harbour  stage,  and,  aftei  conducting  a  school  at  Kerb 
of  Refuge'  (1872),  in  the  National  Gallery;  and  sington  for  two  years,  became  a  lecturer  on 
'The  Right  of  Way'  (1875).  Among  his  more  elocution.  His  published  works  include,  among 
numerous  works  in  water-color  the  foUowii^  others:  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
tnay  be  mentioned ;  'Philip  in  Church'  (1863);  guage,  answering  at  once  to  the  Purposes  of 
"The  Young  Patient';  'The  Shower';  'The  Rhyming,  Spelling,  and  Pronouncing'  (1^5; 
Village  School';  'Jane  Eyre';  'Refreshment';  latest  ed.,  1888};  'Elements  of  Elocution' 
•Spring';  'Autumn'  (1865);  'The  Bouquet'  (1781)  ;  'A  Rhetorical  Grammar'  (1785) :  *The 
(1866);  'The  Gondola';  <In  a  Perthshire  Gar-  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated'  (i;*)) ;  'A 
den';  'The  Housewife';  'The  Rainbow';  and  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor 
'The  Fishmonger's  Shop.'  Consult  Marks,  of  the  English  Language'  (1791),  his  chief 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  Walker'  (1896).  work,  which  was  long  regarded  as  a  standard 

Walker,   George,   Irish    Anglican   clergy-  for  pronunciation, 
man:  b.  of  English  parents  in  County  Tyrone         Walker.  John  Grimes,  American  rear  ad- 

1618;  d.  Boyne  i  Jxdf  1690.     He  was  educated  miral:  b.  Hillsboro.  N.  H.,  20  March  1835;  d. 

at   Glasgow    University,   took   orders,    and   in  York    Beach,    Me.,    16    Sept,    1907.      He    was 

1674  became  rector  of  Donaghmore,  near  Dun-  graduated   from   the   Naval   Academy   in   1856, 

gannon.     In   April   i68g   was   made   joint   gov-  and     during    the     Civil     War     was     employed 

ernor    of    the    beseiged  town  oE    Londonderry  in  the  bockading  service  and  in  the  Mississippi 

after  the  traitorous  governor,   Lundy,  had  been  squadron,    becoming    lieutenant-commander    in 

allowed  to  escape^  and  did  much  to  inspire  the  1862;    in    1866   he   was   promoted   to  the   rank 

heroic  defenders  in  the  siege  of  lOS  days.     He  of   commander    for    gallantry.      He   was   chief 

received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of    the    bureau    of    navigation    1881-8,    became 

and  had  honorary  degrees  conferred  upon   him  commodore     in      1889,     and     commanded     the 

by   Cambridge    and    Oxford.     He    tell    at    the  squadron  of  evolution  iSSchjj.    In  1894  he  was 

battle  of  the  Boyne,  being  at  the  time  of  his  appointed  to  protect  American  interests  in  the 
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Hawaiisui  Islands,  was  connniGsibned  rear  ad-  the  American  Fhiiosopbital  Society*  and  tbc 
miral  the  same  year,  and  retired  in  1897.  From  'American  Journal  of  Scieitce*  frequent  and 
1899  he  was  president  of  the  lathmian  Canal  copious  observatioiis  and  investigations  which 
Commission.  he  had  made.  In  tS4i  he  published  a  valuable 
Walker,  Robot  Junoa,  American  finan-  memoir  on  the  periodical  meteors  of  August 
cier  and  politicaJ  leader:  b.  Northumberland,  and  November.  In  1845  he  took  part  m  the 
Pa,,  19  July  1801:  d  Washington,  D  C,  11  Washmgton  naval  observatoiy,  where  on  3  Feb. 
Nov.  18^.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni-  '84?,  four  months  after  the  detection  of  the 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  studied  law,  planet  Neptune,  he  made  the  discovery  that  a 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  He  com-  **=''  observed  by  Lalande  in  May  1795  ™ust  in 
menced  the  practice  of  law  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  fact  have  been  this  planet  By  subsequent  alter- 
where  in  1823  he  attracted  attention  as  the  first  nating  computations  of  Pierce  and  Walker,  the 
to  suggest  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  the  former  investigating  the  perturbations,  and  the 
Presidency.  In  1826  he  moved  to  Natchei,  'atter  the  orbit,  the  theory  of  Nepttme  was  at 
Miss,,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  law  ™«  placed  on  a  footing  comparable  with  that 
practice;  be  also  became  influential  in  political  of  the  other  large  panets.  In  1647  he  was  invited 
life,  was  active  in  opposing  the  NuUiiicalion  to  take  charge  of  the  longitude  coinpntations  of 
movement  in  1832-3,  and  in  obtaining  the  pas-  the  United  States  coast  survey,  an  ofike  in  which 
sage  of  an  act  by  the  Stale  legislature  denounc-  he  continued  until  his  last  illness.  By  the  joint 
nig  the  South  Carolina  Nullification  Act  as  '"tor*  of  Walker  and  Bache  the  method  of  tele- 
treasonable.  In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  graphic  longitude  determinations  was  developed 
United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  where  he  and  successfully  carried  out  as  early  as  1841^ 
introduced  the  first  Homestead  Bill,  supported  with  greater  precision  than  was  attained  in 
the  policy  of  Van  Buren  in  regard  to  the  sepa-  Europe  ten  years  later.  The  introduction  of  the 
ration  of  the  govertimert  from  the  banks;  and  chronographic  method  of  recordmg  observations 
persbtently  advocated  gradual  emancipation,  belongs  to  Walker  and  Bache.  The  prosecution 
having  freed  his  own  slaves  m  1838.  Kfc  also  of  the  telegraphk  method  of  longitude  soon  led 
introduced  the  resolution  recognizing  the  inde-  Walker  to  the  discovery  that  the  time  required 
pendence  of  Texas,  and  having  obtained  a  for  the  transmission  of  the  galvanic  signal  was 
strong  influence  over  President  Tyler,  induced  measurable,  and  the  velocity  by  no  means  as 
him  to  take  the  steps  which  resulted  in  the  h'gh  a*  Iwd  been  supposed, 
annexation  of  Texas,  He  was  active  at  the  Walker,  WflUam,  American  adventurer;  b. 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1844  in  ob-  Nashville,  Tenn.,  8  May  1824;  d.  Truiillo,  Hon- 
tamin^  the  nomination  of  Polk ;  and  during  the  duras,  12  Sept  i860.  After  study  of  law  and 
campaign  of  that  year  wrote  a  letter  m  favor  medicine,  he  was  a  journalist  in  New  Orleans 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  which  had  a  wide-  and  San  Francisco,  and  practised  law  in  Marys- 
spread  mfluence.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  yille,  Cal.  In  1853  he  organized  a  filibustering 
»«retary  of  the  treasury,  conducting  the  affairs  expedition  against  Lower  California  and  the 
Of  his  office  with  marked  abilitt;  m  this  posi-  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  On  4  November  he  ar- 
tion  he  framed  the  tariff  bil!  of  1846,  and  was  rived  at  La  Paz,  made  the  Mexican  governor  a 
mstrumental  m  estabhshing  the  warehouse  Sj-s-  prisoner,  and  proclaimed  a  new  regime  to  the  in- 
tern, an  independent  treasury,  and  in  organizing  habitants  of  Lower  California.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  At  the  close  difficulties  arose.  Reinforcements  did  not  appear, 
of  his  term  of  office  in  18^9,  he  engaged  in  the  desertions  greatly  reduced  his  force,  and  he  was 
practice  of  law  in  Washington;  in  1837  was  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  border  into  Cali- 
qtpointed  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  forma  and  surrender  himself  and  band  to  a 
but  resigned  in  1858,  being  unwilling  to  aid  in  detachment  of  United  States  regulars.  He  wa« 
forcing  slwery  upon  the  Territory.  During  tried  (May  1854)  at  San  Francisco,  for  violation 
the  Civil  War  he  warmly  supported  the  Union,  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  acquitted.  But 
was  sent  abroad  as  financial  agent  for  the  Walker  was  soon  planning  new  conquests.  Tak- 
United  States  in  1863,  and  succeeded  in  nego-  fng  advantage  of  insurrectionary  troubles  m 
liatmg  a  loan,  and  in  preventing  the  sale  of  Nicaragua,  and  to  some  extent  abetted  by  Amer- 
an  issue  of  Confederate  bonds.  After  the  war  ican  capitalists  interested  there,  he  landed  at 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  growing  law  practice.  Realejo  il  June  185s;  and,  having  with  his 
but  continued  to  hold  a  position  of  influence  in  followers  and  a  few  natives  won  some  trifling 
public  affairs,  advocating  the  purchase  of  battles,  managed  to  accomplish  a  peace  which 
Alaska  and  opposing  the  impeachment  of  Presi-  recognized  Rivas,  leader  of  the  party  favored 
dent  Johnson.  ^y  vjzlker,  as  president  and  Walker  himself  as 
Walker,  Seara  Cook,  American  mathema-  generalissimo.  Many  Southerners  joined  him 
tician  and  astronomer:  b.  Wilmington,  Middle-  as  recruits,  and  on  I  March  1856  he  had,  it  is 
sex  County,  Mass.,  28  March  1805;  d.  Cincinnati,  said,  r,20o  troops.  The  Pierce  administration 
Ohio,  30  Jan.  1853.  He  was  graduated  at  Har-  proclaimed  the  neutrality  laws,  and  made  at- 
'■ard  College  in  1824,  taught  school  near  Boston  tempts  at  prosecution,  but  expeditions  sailed  with 
for  two  years,  and  in  1827  removed  to  Philadel-  comparative  freedom  from  San  Francisco  and 
phia,   where  also  he  engaged  in  teaching.     His  New  OrJeans  to  Walker's  aid.     Finally  Vijil,  a 

Krallactic  tables,  first  prepared  in  1834,  for  the  priest  the  diplomatic  representative  of  what  was 

itude  of  Philadelphia,  reduced  the  time  needed  really  the  Walker  government,  wa.i  received  14 

for  computing  the  phases  of  an  occultation  to  May  1856,  though  the  North  and  many  conserva- 

less  than  half  an  hour.     In  1837  he  was  invited  tive   Southerners   condemned   the    action.      The 

to  prepare   a  plan   for  the   organization   of   an  envoy    did    not    remain    long    at    Washington. 

observatory  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Rivas  absconded,  and  in  June  Walker  got  him- 

High  School,  and  from  its  equipment  in   1840  self  elected  to  the  presidency.    In  September  be 

until  iSsa  he  published  in  the  'Proceedings  of  published  a  decree  repealing  all  laws  against 
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slavery,  which  had  not  existed  in  Nicaragua  for  Walker's  Batteiy,  in  electricity,  a  battery 
33  years.  Undoabtedly  he  believed  that  such  a  in  which  the  electro-negative  plate  is  gss  graphite 
procedure  would  obtain  for  him  valuable  support  or  platinized  graphite.  It  is  excited  by  dilute 
in  the  slave  States.  But  the  United  States  gov-  sulphuric  acid.  See  Battery. 
ernmcnt  declined  to  recognize  him  or  his  min-  WaUcBrton,  wa'k*r-t6n,  Canada,  capital  of 
isters,  and  his  arbitrary  acts  provoked  a  native  Bruce  County,  Ontario,  65  miles  northwest  of 
insurrection.  At  last  he  was  held  between  Lake  Guelph,  on  the  Sangeen  River,  and  on  the  Well- 
Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  by  an  allied  army  ington.  Grey  &  Bruce  railroad.  It  is  a  thriving 
of  native  Nicataguans  and  Costa  Ricans,  and  on  and  growing  town,  with  extensive  water  power, 
I  May  1857  he  gave  himself  up  to  Commander  several  mills,  iron  foundry,  and  other  industrial 
C.  H.  Davis  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  establishments 

a  new  expedition.    Arrested  for  violation  of  the  ,  .  ^.  _  c„;_,  n,;-     t»  i,-c  nv,;i  i„.;m;«™.  ,-».^= 

neutrality  laws,  he  was   released  on  bail,  which  f  .^,H?  S=""'  ^    //    '\  l^\^^T^l^'^"%^J^l- 

he   forfeited,   ^ing   with   about   200   followers,  |„1""^7'/^  °'*'"  industrial  establisTimentS. 

arms,  and  supplies  to  Greytown,  where  he  ar-  '^°^„^„"'^-       _      ,„ 

rived  as  November.     In  early  December  Com-  WalkJl  Hiver.     See  Wallkili. 

modore   Paulding,   United   States   Navy,   of  the  Walking   Delegate,    an    official    connected 

Wabash,  compelled  him   to  surrender.     Walker  with  a  trade  union,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 

presented    himself    as   a    prisoner   of    state    at  various  places  at  which  members  of  his  craft 

Washington    in    January    1858,    but    President  are  employed,  and  personally  ascertain  that  no 

Pierce   declined  to  hold   him  as  a  prisoner,   on  taws  of  that  particnlar  trade  guild  are  infracted 

the  ground  of  his  illegal  apprehension  on  foreign  by  the  workmen;  also,  in  cases  where  an  unex- 

soil.     A.   H.   Stephens   wrote   in   1858   that  the  pected  strike  has  been  ordered  hj  the  executive 

reason  for  the  opposition  to  Walker  was  that  Doard,  it  devolves  on  him  to  notify  men  coo- 

"if  successful,  he  wonld  introduce  African  slav-  nected    with    the    anion   to    cease   woik.     See 

ery  there'    [Nicaragua],     Walker  was  received  Unionisu. 

with  more  or  less  of  an  ovation  in  the  Gulf  WaUdng-fiah.     See  SERPEifT-HEAD. 

States.     In  October  1858  he  sailed   again   from  tir  n  ■       ice          ci-    1          f£\           j 

Mobile,  but  was   arrcsttd  at   the  moulh   of  the  pj?f^,^8-j!?'-  ^.V^/i'fJ^'i^'     ""•*" 

Mississippi,  tried  at  New  Orleans,  and  acquitted.  ^"^  *''''  ^^  ^U-iES;  Leaj-insect. 

In  June   i860,   with   a   small   force,  he   went  to  Walking    Purchase,   The.      In    i68a    Wil- 

Trujillo  to  stir  up  revolution  in  Honduras.    His  lis™    Penn    (q.v.)    purchased   of   the   Delaware 

followers  were  rcshipped  to  the  United   States,  Indians   a  tract  of  land  in  the  present  counties 

while  he  was  condemned  and  shot.     He  pub-  of   Bucks  and   Northampton,  Pa.,  bounded  on 

lished  'The  War  in  Nicaragua*  (i860),  in  justi-  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River,  and  in  the  in- 

iication  of  his  acts.     Consult:  Joaquin  Miller's  terior  at  a  point  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk 

poem      'Walker      in     Nicaragua';      Doubleday,  'n   three   days.     Penn   and   a   party   of    Indians 

•Reminiscences'    f  1886)  ;   Roche,   'Story  of  the  started  on  the  walk,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 

Filibusters'    C1891).  Neshaming  Creek.     At  the  end  of  a  walk  of  a 

Walker,  William  Sidney,  English  Shake-  d^y.^nd  a  halt  Penn  concluded  that  it  was  as 

spearian  scholar:  b.   Pembroke,  Wales,  4  Dec.  """5."  '^"'1  as  he  wanted  and  a  deed  was  mven 

1795:    d.    IS   OcL    1846.      He   was   educated   at  'o  the 'ands  at  that  pomt- about  40  miles  from 

Trinity   College,   Cambridge,  becoming  3  fellow  Hl^  "t^'V^^  pla«-    ^"   '"?  ^^^  P^'"'^  d"*"* 

of  his  college  in  iSao.     Unorthodox  views  re-  ""'„  "''^^  ^as  increased  by  a  party_  of  expert 

garding  eternal  punishment  prevented  him  from  wal«<;ts  to  a  point  70  miles  in  the  mtenor  m- 

taking  orders,  and  accordingly  he  had  to  resign  ^J^^^    0^,4"    'n''"'     See    Delawak    Ikdians; 

his    fellowship    in    1829.      His    friend    Moultrie  "'*'''  William. 

edited  in  1852  a  collection  of  his  'Poetical  Re-  Walking  Stick,  or  Stick-insect  a  wingless 
mains,'  and  W.  N.  Lettsom  complied  from  his  orthopterous  insect  of  the  family  Phasmida, 
papers'the  works  entitled  'Shakespeare's  Versifi-  so  called  because  in  its  slender,  elongated  form 
cation,  and  its  Apparent  Irregularities  explained  and  greeniah*gray  hue,  it  resembles  a  dry  twig 
by  Examples  from  Early  and  Late  English  so  closely  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  one  when 
Writers'  (1854);  and  'A  Critical  Examination  not  moving.  This  is  doubtless  of  great  service 
of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare,  with  Remarks  on  to  these  insects  as  a  protection  against  birds  and 
his  Language  and  that  of  his  Contemporaries,  other  enemies  which  easily  overlook  them. 
together  with  Notes  on  his  Plays  and  Poems'  Some  species  are  several  inches  long.  They  are 
(i860),  which  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  stu-  near  relatives  of  the  mantids,  and  are  natives 
dents  of  Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  literature,  of  sub-tropical  and  the  warmer  temperate  re- 
Walker,  Williston,  American  church  his-  8'0"s,  and  walk  gently  among  the  branches  of 
torian :  h.  Portland,  Maine,  i  July  i860.  He  was  "^'^'  "Posing  in  the  sun,  with  their  longan- 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1883  and  tenna;-like  legs  stretched  out  in  front.  They 
from  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1886.  '^^^,  "P""  "'<:  green  parts  of  plants,  but  are 
He  was  professor  of  church  history  at  the  latter  '?''^'y  numerous  enough  to  do  much  damage. 
institution  1889-1901.  and  since  it»t  has  held  a  Consult  Howard,  'The  Insect  Book'  (New 
similar  post  at   Yale  University.     He  has  pub-  "''''  '50i).     See  Akalia. 

lished:  'The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congre-  Wall-creeper,  a  small  bird  (Tickodroma  mu- 

gationalism'    {i8g3);    'A   History   of  the   Con-  raria)    of   the   European   Alps,   which   frequents 

gregational    Churches    in    the    United    States*  walls  and  perpendicular  rocks  in  preference  to 

(1894);  "The  Reformation'  (igoo);  'Ten  New  trees,  on  whose  rough  trunks  its  relatives,  the 

Eneland  Leaders'   (1901).  creepers    {Cerikia)    make    their    living.    It   Ii 
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about  six  inches  long;  plumsBe  light  gray,  with  first  introduced  the  practice  into  Europe.    On 

bright    crimson   on    the   shoulders,    the   larger  the  other  hand,  the  French  assert  that  printed 

wing  coverts,  and  the  inner  wetu  of  the  second-  paper  hangings  were  first  made  at  Ronen  as 

aries ;  the  rest  ol  the  wings  blaclc :  tail  black,  early  as  ibao  or  1630  by  one  Francis,  and  that 

tipped  with  white.    Called  also  spider-catcher,  the  art  was  perfected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

Wan  Dccoratloii.  See  Minai.  Dhxsation.  i8th  century  by  Reveillon  in  Paris.    It  has  cer- 

WaH-eyed  Pilie,  or  GUis-eye,  one  of  the  tamly  prospered  more  in   France  than  in  any 

pike-perch    (Mso.lrfio.  ,ilr,un)  of  the  cen-  f*"  ^"""Ji  '^  ■?  ""'t  *""  "!''  *" '    .t" 

tral  part  of  the  United  States,  so  called  in  refer-  *"=  l"?  developed  m  the  mannfyiture,  that 

ence  to   its   large  suring  eyes;   also  absurdly  the  French  papers  have  been  songbt  for  m  pref- 

called  salmon  or  iack-sahnon  in  some  parts  of  erence  to  all  others    In    Pans  are  numerous 

the  South.    In  body  is  elongate,  back  arched,  factories   of   paper  hangings,   employing   more 

head  snbconic,  long;  cheeks,  gill-covers  and  top  !»"  3.O0O  workmen;  in  Lyons  are  three  estab- 

of  bead  more  scafy;  dorsai  spines  high;  dark  hshmenu,  and  one  each  at  Mulhoose  Strasburg, 

olive,  mottled  with  brassy;  sides  of  head  venoic-  »"''  >'«",,  O*'"  are  found  m  Belgium,  Ger- 

ulated;  Srst  dorsal  lin  with  a  large  black  patch  J??'.   Holland    England,  and  Russia.    In   the 

on  the  hinder  margin.    Length  one  to  three  feet.  ''"'«?  Elates  the  first  wg  paper  factory  wai 

It  reaches  its  greatest  development  and  abund-  JsUbhshed  in  1790  by  John  B.  Howell  at  A- 

ance  in  the  Gr?at  Lake,  region  and  upper  Mis-  !»™i  "■  ^-    j^WJ  ""  «  ?''?'  !"?  "'I' "'!■ 

sissippi,  but  ii  also  found  southward,  eastward  '".  '*"»•"''     ""  1°  **  "?^^  '^°"  '^f 

and   northward  to  Georgia,    Pennsylvania  and  {""'«';    <;° "  "u"  ?"!  *""'"!?  ''?  'J"  j'  °'  * 

Assiniboia,  respectively.  In  lakes  it  inhabits  the  '"'^J" ,'°™  "^  backgreund  of  the  design, 

deep    boles    of  areas    where    the    bottom    has  S""  ""  '",""  """  ,™'»«°f»''!'  pnnted  upon 

heel  scoured  by  infiowing  streams.     In  rivers  *"  paper  from  wooden  blocks,  as  many  blocks 

it  loves  to  hide  under  togs  and  rocks  in  the  '*'?',,;"'!'  t"  *"'  "J?  fl"  '"  ""  •"""!• 

deep  holes  beneath   dams  and   falls   and  amid  »*  ""'  '""B  »  J""  »'  ""  pattern  upon  it 

swiftly  Howing  waters.    It  is  a  predaceoiis  fi.h  |°  ""J  "'.'"t    O™  '''9^  was  prinied  the  whole 

and  devour,  all  smaller  species.    The  wall-eyed  ''"VK"' .""J'f;' ^'Z'  !  tu"."!        '.^^ 

pike  i.  a  prohfic  .pawner  and  great  numbers  of  applied.    It  should  be  stated  that  thi.  method 

the  fish  congregate  on  .hallow,  well-cleaned  hot-  of  pnnOng  by  means  of  blocks  still  prevails,  but 

toms    for    this    purpose    Because    of    the   fine  "'l"  '»  eormectioj.  with  designs  which   on  ac- 

quality  of  its  flesh  and  the  large  size  (to  to  30  oount  of  their   dimensions,   or   through   some 

pounds)  which  it  attains,  this  fish  is  highly  val-  other  peculiarity,  cannot  be  pritited  on  die  cylin- 

ued,  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  ranks  next  der-machines   that   have   practically  supplanted 

to  the  white  fish  in  commercial  importance.    The  block    or   hand    work,    a.    it    is    termed.     The 

smaller  sand-pike  or  sanger  (5.  canodense)  has  method  of  applying  color  to  the  background  by 

a  similar  but  less  extended  distribution  and  sim-  "^ans  of  a  hand-brush  has,  however,  been  done 

ilar    habits.    Consult    Jordan    and    Evermann,  away  with  altogether.    It  does  not  appear  that 

'American  Food  and  Game  Fishesi  (New  York  any  other  factories  were  established  untd  about 

igoa)  the  year  1810,  at  which  time  a  man  named  Bon- 

,,.T1i-!!T'i,  LS'/rSr'^"  <?"'°l;  flS:a"5SSi".So°uft£ar  «"='! 

£.v*rrLk^^itraSd\5ir*h.lis  .;.*  s?n'i;r''v?r jWre*h°.rfiS^^ 

self  is  not  handsome,  hav  ng  crowded,  twisted,  ^fui     „      a^    1      .  n     !  p?^i  *.i  itv,    ti, 

lanceolate  leaves,  but  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  '»  ""  J,"'  i""'  '«»'"'  ",,'^t''5'''"'i.*  ,^^ 

its  flowers,  which  arc  large  and  in  short,  head-  j'""  *''  '^"   '""  established  ever   sinct 

like,    terminal    racemei    The   petal,    ar?  four-  ','»'""'"  """   compnsmg  the  third   and 

clawed  and  spreading,  have  a  velvety  surface,  fourth  generations  engaged  in  the  business,    It 

and  range  in  Eolor  through  all  shades  of  yellow  ""  ««■  ''owever,  until  1844  that  any  decided 

and  orange  to  a  rich  tJshogany-hrown.    They  J''"";?""  !??=  .T  *'  growth  of  the  mdo.- 

are  fretiuently  variegated  with  these  hues,  and  "■'  .*'°"'    *'      """    l»f"  ,'"    =ontinuou. 

might  be  the  "streaked  gilly-flowers,  which  some  i*ngtb3  came  into  more  general   use,  and  the 

call  nature's  bast.rds,'  scorned  by  Perdita.  of  "ff"?  °i  .""»"«  sbeets  together  was  obvi- 

the    'Winter's    Tale '    One    of    tiieir   comrnon  '^^^    ^"  *""  '^"'  also,  .the  first  machine  for 

names    moreover    is  gilly-flowers  or  wall-giHv-'  P""ting  wall  paper  was  imported  from  England 

flowerS.    Wall-flmers   are   biennials,   bloomii  »"''  introduced  into  the  Howell  factory.    While 

from  early  spring  until  autumn,  and  are  offered  J'?  ""fr  "  ."  P™'=''  <■»''"  t"*''^  "''°'^  " 

for  sale  in  French  and  English  citie.  during  the  '"'1  "  stimulating  effect  on  the  business    inas- 

winter.    They  have  a  stroig  and  delicious  odor  I>""1>  "  ''  '^''''^  »°°''j'  .">  ^  '"''""'' ,"  " 

of  violets  largely  reduced  price,  and  increased  the  volume 

The  native  wall-flower  of  Australia  is  a  legu-  J*  t*"  business  considerably.    As  near  as  can 

minou.   plant    (Pulli„m   Jof linoider) .    In  the  '^  ascertained    the   entire  production   of   wal 

United  States,  a  ernciferous  plant  of  dry  plains,  Paper  111  the  Umtrf  States  at  that  time  did  not 

with  orange-yellow  large  flowers,  is  known  as  '='""?'  f'S"/^,    The  second  printing  apparatus 

the  western  wall-flower   (Erymmum  atfirum).  "?'  .imported  from  England  in  1846    this  one 

„,„„..           „                   „        '  printing  six  colors.    Machines  were  subsenuently 

Wall  Paintmgs.    See  Mubal  Decoration.  built  in  this  country,  at  first  by  the  machinlMs 

Wall  Paper,  or  Paper  Hutgioga.  called  by  connected  with  wall  paper  factories,  but  after  a 

the  French  papier  leinl,  ornamentaT  colored  pa-  time  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  work  was  made 

per  affixed  to  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  substitute  by  William  Waldron  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

tor  the  ancient  tapestry  hangings.    The  (kinase  The  printing-machine  of  to-day  is  unques- 

appear  to  have  employed  pftper  for  this  use  from  tiotiably  a  great  improvement  on  that  original^ 

tmie  imtaemorial,  aad  the  English  claim  to  have  imponed  into  tbia  countryt,.  although  the  prioct- 
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pic  of  its  operation  is  practically  the  same.  It  cret  for  some  time  by  one  or  two  firms,  the  dis- 
15  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  paper  passes  over  covery  may  have  been  made  at  an  earlier  date. 
the  cylinder,  the  pattern  being  printed  on  it  by  This  method  reduced  largely  the  cost  of  making 
means  of  rollers  on  which  the  design  has  been  bronze  (otherwise  termed  gold)  papers,  and  led 
placed,  each  roller  representing  one  of  the  colors  to  an  increased  demand  and  output  of  them.  (4) 
used  in  the  design.  These  rollers  are  registered  The  next  and  most  recent  discovery  was  the  ap- 
so  accurately  that  as  the  paper,  in  passing  over  plication  to  wall  paper  of  bronze  powders  in  a 
the  revolving  cylinder,  reaches  one  of  them,  it  liquid  state ;  that  is,  mixed  willi  an  adhesive 
leaves  the  impression  on  the  paper,  and  the  sue-  material  (made  from  potato-starch)  of  sufficient 
ceedin^  rollers  follow  in  regular  order.  The  density  to  keep  the  bronze  powders  in  solution 
paper  is  hung  up  by  an  automatic  process  as  it  without  impairing  their  lustre.  This  was  first 
leaves  the  machine,  and  passes  into  drying-racks  placed  upon  the  market  about  1882,  and  as  ih: 
which  are  usually  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  rew  process  enabled  the  use  of  as  many  different 
after  which  it  is  rolled  up  in  lengths  of  8  to  16  shades  of  bronze  as  there  were  colors  in  the 
yards,  and  is  ready  for  market.  design,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  for  produc- 
While  the  printing-machine  is  necessarily  the  jng  many  new  and  brilliant  effects,  and  for  su- 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  business,  yet  olher  perseding  in  a  large  measure  bronze  or  gold 
factors  have  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  goods  made  by  the  former  method.  While  the 
made  by  this  industry.  Among  them  are  the  mechanical  part  of  the  buslne'is  has  made  vast 
grounding-machines,  which  furnish  the  back-  strides,  there  is  yet  another  feature  that  out- 
ground  color  to  the  paper ;  the  bronziiig-ma-  ranks  it  in  importance,  and  that  is  the  artistic 
chines,  which  apply  bronze  powders  to  certain  element  The  American  people  have  a  constant 
of  the  goods;  the  embossing-machines,  which  craving  for  something  new,  and  the  manufac- 
give  various  textures  to  the  goods  after  they  turcr  is  taxed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers 
have  been  printed ;  the  pressing-machines,  which  to  satisfy  this  demand.  On  no  industry  does 
are  used  to  make  goods  showing  the  design  in  this  demand  fall  more  heavily  than  on  wall 
relief;  the  machine  or  contrivance  that  is  used  to  paper  manufacture,  and  by  no  occupation  has 
hang  up  the  paper  after  it  leaves  the  printing-  the  demand  been  more  fully  satisfied. 
machine;  and  a  host  of  similar  devices  that  en-  Wall  of  SereniB.  See  Hadrian's  Wall. 
able  the  manufacturer  to  produce  novel  effects  yf^^  street  «Corners».  Since  1835  the 
and  manufacture  the  goods  more  rapidly  than  f^^^^^  corners  in  the  American  stock  market 
before,  and  at  a  lessened  expense.     It  is  these  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  follows: 


i.uiiiiivn..vci   that   have   led   to   the   tremendous  , 

progress  achieved  by  this  industry  in  the  last  60     ^ia.  Stmli  ™"f  "l' 

years,  and  more  particularly  within  the  last  30  ;|3S-  Jf;,''|™  '^r';",^',  R  b'  i?f  . 
years  (the  pace  having  been  accelerated  each  ig,^  Huiem  Railroad*..!  6d  .'.'.'.'. 
year),  which  have  enabled  us  to  become  inde-     1883.    HaHtm  Railro»d...    111    .... 

pendent  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and,  notwith-     It^t    i,".'"'.L„   V'"c."  

standing  a  reduction   of   duties  on  wall   paper, 
have  caused  a  contintied  falling  off  in  imports. 


._.. '.'.'.     Anmd  ^™™;!!;    2]o 

__    .._  _ ^nibal  A  St  J«.     9B  (iq  one  day) aoo 

paper  are  simply  nominal.  1901.    Northern   Pacific...    i;o  (m  one  lUr) i.oao 

The  improvements  were  such  as  were  called  Wall-tileB  See  Tile. 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  slight.at  J?l  „  !^  ,,  ^,  ,,,  ,,  .■ 
the  time,  but  cumulative,  and  enabling  the  in-  Walla  Walla,  w61'a  w61a  C«rushing 
dustry  eventually  to  attain  its  present  state  of  water")  a  tribe  of  the  Shahapt.an  stock  of 
perfection.  The  most  notable  are  as  follows;  North  American  Indians,  formerly  occupying 
(I)  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  printing-  the  country  about  the  lower  Walla  Walla  River, 
machine  one  McKeman  invented  a  contrivance  and  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia  River 
for  festooning  the  paper  automatically  as  it  from  the  Snake  nearly  to  the  Umatilla,  m  Wash- 
leaves  the  priWing-machine  and  passes  on  to  the  mgton  and  Oregon.  Their  language  rMembles 
drying-racks.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  long  that  of  the  Nez  Percys.  By  treaty  of  1^5  they 
stride  in  the  process  of  making  wall  paper,  inas-  were  assigned  to  the  Umatilla  reser^-ation  m 
much  as  the  speed  of  the  printing-machine  could  Oregon,  where  they  numbered  525  i"  1901.  See 
be  increased  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  drying-  Shahaptian. 

racks  connected  with  it.     {2)    The  single    (or  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  city,  county-seat  of 

continuous)  process  of  making  wall  paper  was  Walla  Walla  County,  on  the  Walla  Walla  River, 

introduced   about  the  year  1870.     Formerly  the  38  miles   east  of   the   Columbia   River,   and   on 

ground  color  had  to  be  applied  by  one  machine,  branch   lines   of  the   Northern   Pacific   and   the 

after  which  the  paper  was  dried  and  rolled  up  Union   Pacific  R.R.'s'    150  miles  southwest  of 

and   next  passed  through   the  printing-machine  Spokane.     A  United  States  fort  was  established 

10  receive  the  impressions  of  the  design  thereon,  near  the  site  of  the  city  in  1857,  and  around  this 

In    the    continuous     process     the   paper    passes  fort  grew  up  a  trading  post  and  settlement;  it 

through   the   machine    which   applies   a   ground  was  first  called  Steptoeville,  but  when  the  (own 

color  for  the  design,  and  then  passes  through  a  was  incorporated  in   1859  the  name  of  Walla 

drying  apparatus  that  is  termed  a  "hot  box,*  or  Walla  was  adopted.     It  was  first  incorporated  as 

into  drying-racks,  and  then  automatically  passes  a  city  in  1862,  and  received  a  second  charter  in 

into  the  printing-machine  which  applies  the  col-  1884.    The  city  is  situated  about  15  miles  west 

ors  of  the  design,  saving  a  double  handlingof  of  the   Blue  Mountain   range,  at  an  altitude  of 

the   goods  and   involving  less   waste.     (3)   The  r,o6o  feet;  it  is  surronnded  by  the  beautiful  and 

method    of    applying   bronite    powders   to   wall  fertile  Walla  Walla  Valley,  over  100  miles  in 

paper  automatically   was   introduced   about  the  length,  forming  a  part  of  the  "Inland  Empire* 

year  1872,  although,  as  it  was  conducted  irt  Be-  between   the   Rocky  and   Cascade  ranges,   and 
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consisting  of  a  belt  of  agricultural  land,  the  other  result  of  this  journey  was  a  small  work 
Urgcr  part  under  cultivation,  which  yields  large  on  'Palm-Trees  of  the  Amazon  and  their  Uses' 
crops  of  wheat,  oata,  and  barley,  as  well  as  vegc-  (1853).  Of  still  greater  importance  to  the  pro- 
tables  and  fruits.  In  this  valley  the  city  of  gress  of  modem  biological  geography  and  phi- 
Walla  Walla  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and  it  has  losophy  was  his  eight  years'  residence  (1854-62) 
become  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  because 
cities  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  con-  it  led  him  to  the  formulation  of  his  theory  of 
taina  an  extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  natural  selection,  and  produced  that  scientific 
farm  machinery  and  implements  and  other  manu-  classic,  'The  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Land  of 
facturiog  establishments,  including  gas  and  elec-  the  Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise:  a 
trie  power  works  with  important  improvements  Narrative  of  Travel,  with  Studies  of  Man  and 
tinder  way  (1910),  two  flouring  mills,  and  lum-  Nature'  ^i86g).  His  natural  selection  theory 
her  mills;  and  has  five  banks,  of  which  two  are  was  contained  in  a  paper  'On  the  Tendency  of 
national  banks.  Among  its  notable  public  insti-  Varieties  to  Depart  Indefinitely  from  the  Orifj- 
tuttons  are  the  United  States  Land  Office,  United  inal  Type,'  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Darwin  m 
States  District  Court,  an  Odd  Fellows'  home  for  185S,  and  on  i  Jul^  of  that  year  it  was  read  at 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  Stubblefield  home  a  meeting  of  the  Linnsean  Socie^  with  a  staie- 
for  indigent  widows  and  orphans,  with  $135,000  ment  of  the  practically  identical  theory  which 
of  perpetual  endowment,  and  two  hospitals,  Darwin  had  been  elaborating  ipdependeatly  foi 
Fort  Walla  Walla  joins  the  city  on  the  west,  and  many  years.  His  work  in  Malaysia  is  fittingly 
six  miles  to  the  west  is  the  monument  to  the  commemorated  by  the  application  of  his  name 
memory  of  the  martyred  pioneer  and  patriot,  to  the  imaginary  line  (Wallace's  Line)  between 
Marcus  Whitman.  Walla  Walla  is  also  of  im-  Bali  and  I^mbok,  which,  as  he  showed,  marked 
portance  as  an  educational  centre;  it  has  a  pub-  the  boundary  between  an  Asiatic  and  an  Austra- 
lie  librai^  and  an  excellent  system  of  public  lian  fauna  in  the  archipelago.  In  1870  he  pub- 
schools,  including  a  large  high  school,  and  is  lished  'Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural 
the  seat  of  the  far-famed  Whitman  College  and  Selection,'  and  in  18;*  issued  the  first  thor- 
Academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  for  girts  oughly  scientific  treatise  on  zoogeography,  'The 
and   an  academy   for  hoys,  and  the   St    Paul's  Geographical    Distribution    of   Animals,    \  '"' 


seminary  for  girls  (Protestant  Episcopal),  while  Study  of  ttie  Relations   of  Living  and  Extinct 

Walla  Walla  College  is  located  two  miles  out-  Faunas  as  elucidating  the  Past  Changes  of  the 

side  the  city  near  the  fort    The  city  has  an  ex-  Earth's  Surface.'    This  subject  was  further  de- 

ccllent  supply  of  pure   water    from  mountain  vcloped  in  the  more  popular  work,  'Island  Life, 

streams,  and  a  first-class  system  of  waterworks  or  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas 

owned  and  operated   by  the  municipality.    The  and  Floras,  including  a  Revision  and  attempted 

government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  an-  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Geological  Climates' 

Dually,  and  a  council  of  seven;  the  city  officials  (1880),     'Tropical    Nature    and    other    Essays' 

are  mostly  elected  by  popular  vote.    Pop.  (1890)  (18^)  contains  sug^stive  papers  on  sexual  se- 

4,709;     (tgoo)     10,049;    according    to    the    1910  lection,  color  in  nature,  and  simitar  subjects,  and 

census.    19,364.      Consult    Lyman,    'History    of  was  reissued,  with  modifications  and  additions, 

Walla  Walla  County'  (1901).  in  one  volume  with  'Contributions  to  the  Theory 

Hollow  Faikxx.  of  Natural  Selection'   in  1891.     In   'Darwinism: 

Wallaby,  a  native  name  applied  to  various  an  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 

small   kangaroos    (q.v,),   especially  those  called  tion,  with  some  of  its  Applications'    (i88g),  he 

brush-kangaroos,   which    frequent   dense   scrub-  gives  a  final  and  masterly  statement  of  the  theory 

jungle  and  have  great  leaping  powers.     One  of  of   organic   evolution   as   he   conceives   it,   with 

the  largest  species  is  the  red-necked  (Macropiu  abundant  illustrations  from  his  first-hand  know- 

ruScoliis),  which  ia  40  inches  or  more  long,  with  ledge  of  the  facts.    He  stands  by  pure  Darwin- 

a  tail  30  inches  in  length ;  it  is  South  Australian,  ism,  refusing  to  admit  the  additional  elements, 

and  is  represented  in  Tasmania  by  the  smaller  such  as  sexual  selection,  which  Darwin  himself 

Bennet's  wallaby.     Several  other  species  occur  adopted  in  his  later  works.    He  refuses  to  ex- 

in  Australia  and  Borneo,  one  of  which  (M.  the-  tend  evolution  to  the  development  of  mind,  and 

dins')    is  very  common  and  known  to  the  colo-  he   adopts   Weismann's   views   on   heredity.     In 

nists  as  pademelon  (q.v.),  short,  he  holds  by  organic  evolution  only  in  so 

Wallace,  wol'is,  Alfred  RubbcI,  English  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  or  required  by  a  spir- 
naturalist  and  philosopher;  b.  Usk,  Monmouth-  itual  interpretation  of  man  and  nature, 
shire,  3  Jan.  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Hert-  Wallace's  work  has  been  by  no  means  con- 
ford  Grammar  School,  and  afterward  articled  to  fined  to  natural  history.  In  1866  he  bsued  S 
a  land  surveyor  and  architect.  Later  when  resi-  work  on  'The  Scientific  Aspects  of  the  Super- 
dent  at  Leicester  as  English  master  at  the  col-  natural' ;  and  in  1875  gave  in  "Miracles  and 
legiate  school  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Modem  Spiritualism'  a  full  statement  of  his 
Henry  Walter  Bates,  like  himself  an  enthusias-  spiritualistic  faith.  He  issued  in  1885  a  pam- 
tic  entomologist,  and  in  April  1848  the  two  phiet  entitled  'Forty-Five  Years  of  Registration 
sailed  from  Liverpool  on  a  journey  to  the  Ama-  Statistics,  proving  Vaccination  to  be  Iwth  Use- 
ion  Valley,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  scientific  less  and  Dangerous.'  He  gave  evidence  before 
travel.  They  ascended  the  Tocantins  in  August  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  and 
1S48,  and  in  the  following  year  ascended  the  in  1898  published  'Vaccination  a  Delusion,  its 
AniazoiL  In  March  1850,  they  separated,  Wal-  Penal  Enforcement  a  Crime,'  in  which  he  en- 
lace taking  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Negro  for  his  deavored  to  prove  that  the  majority  report  of 
ground  and  Bates  that  of  the  SoHmoens  or  Up-  the  commission  is  opposed  to  the  best  evidence 
per  Amazon.  Wallace  returned  to  England  in  laid  before  it.  In  'Land  Nalionaliiation ;  its 
1852,  and  in  1853  published  'A  Narrative  of  Necessity  and  its  Aims'  (1882)  he  compares  the 
Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.'    An-  landlord-and-tenant  system  of  land  tenure  with 
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an  occupying  tenancy  under  the  state,  and  in  leading  a  divition  at  Port  Donelson  fq.v.) 
strongly  advocates  the  latter.  A  Land  Nation-  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  ai  Uareti 
alization  Society,  of  which  he  is  president,  has  1862,  He  participated  in  the  second  day's  fight 
been  formed  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  his  at  Shiloh,  and  in  the  advance  on  Corinth;  was 
book.  'Bad  Times:  an  Essay  on  the  Present  president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  regarding  Don 
Depression  ot  Trade'  (1885)  is  another  contri-  Carlos  Buel!  (November  1863) ;  in  1B63  pre- 
bution  to  economics.  He  prepared  the  volume  pared  the  Cincinnati  defenses,  and  later  wu 
'Australasia'  (1879)  in  Stanford's  'Compen-  made  commander  of  the  Eighth  army  corps, 
diuni  of  Geography  and  Travel,'  and  to  the  new  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  At  the  t»ttle 
issue  contributed  the  iirsl  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Monocacy  (9  July  1864)  he  was  defeated, 
on  Australasia,  dealing  with  Australia  and  New  but  detained  the  enemy  until  Wripht,  with  rein- 
Zealand  (18^3).  In  i8q8  he  published  'The  forcements,  could  reach  Washington  before 
Wonderful  Century,  its  Successes  and  its  Fail-  Early.  In  1865  he  resumed  law  practice ;  in 
uresp'  a  review  of  the  19th  century;  and  in  1901,  1878-81  was  governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  in 
'Studies,  Scientific  and  Social.'  He  was  1881-5  was  minister  to  Turkey.  He  published 
awarded  the  Royal  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  'The  Fair  God'  (1873)  ;  'Ben  Hur'  (1880)  ;  a 
in  1868,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Societe  de  Geo-  'Life'  of  Benjamin  Harrison  (1888) ;  and  'The 

fraphie  in  1870,  the  Darwin  Medal  of  the  Royal  Prince  of  India'  (1893). 
ociety  in  1890.  the  Founder's  Medal  of  the  Wallace,  William,  American  manufac- 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Gold  Medal  (urer :  b.  England  1825 ;  d.  Washirgton  ao  May 
of  the  Linnaan  Society  m  1852.  ,5^  Early  in  life  he  came  to  the  United  States 
Wallace,  David  Duncan,  American  histo-  with  his  father  and  established  the  firm  of  Wal- 
rian:  b.  Columbia,  S.  C,  23  May  1874,  He  was  '*"  *  ^""^f  ^nsoma.  Conn  which  soon  be- 
graduated  at  Wofford  College.  Spartanburg,  S.  ^7\«''*  o^,*'"*  '?^'''"B  Vf'f^Jf^^,^  of  copper 
CTin  i8<M,  where  he  became  >rofessor  of  his-  ?"<^  brass,  alloys  in  the  United  States.  Becom- 
to^  and^Konomics  in  1899.  He  has  published  W  associated  W.th  Moses  G.  Farmer  (q.v.) 
<Constit«tiona;  History  oTsouth  Carolina.  172S  ^7„  ^Tlir^\ZTJ^l  It  ,  .^L^ZTt'^A 
to  1755'  (1899),  and  several  historical  mono-  t^'egraph  *•«-  consisting  of  a  sted  core  and 
eraohs  ■"  c'ectrotyped  copper  covering,  thus  givmg 
■^'^  conductivity  and  strength,  combined  with  light- 
Wallace,  Sir  Donald  Mackmrie,  English  ness.  In  1871S,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  he 
writer:  b.  11  Nov.  1841.  He  was  educated  at  brought  out  the  Farmer- Wall  ace  dynamo  ma- 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh.  Berlin,  and  Hei-  chine,  with  which  the  buildings  were  success- 
delberg,  and  at  the  Ecoie  de  Droit,  Paris.  He  fully  lighted,  being  the  earliest  general  electric 
was  private  secretary  to  the  viceroy  of  India  in  lighting  in  this  country.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
1884-9.  attended  the  ciarewitdi  during  his  tour  devised  a  plate  arc  lamp  for  use  with  this  ma- 
in India  and  Ceylon  in  i8go-i,  was  director  of  chine,  by  means  of  which  a  number  of  arc  li(^t» 
the  foreign  department  of  the  Timet  in  1891-99.  could  be  placed  in  series  on  the  circuit,  thus 
He  has  published  'Russia*  (1877)  :  'Egypt  and  originating  the  series  method  of  arc  lighting. 
the  Egyptian  Question*  (1883) ;  'The  Web  of  For  several  yean  before  his  death  he  was  en- 
Empire'  (1902)  ;  etc.  gaged  in  scientific  investigation,  especially  in 
,..  «            ,   L       —    ,.           .                       ...  '^°'^^  W'th  'he  microscope, 

Wallace.    John     Findlev,     American     civil  -,,  „          _      „— -,          r-         .  ,            .            ■ 

engineer:   b.   Fall   River,   Mass.,    10   Sept.    1852.  .      ™T '"v^I.?  ^S?"'?-'  ^g°^*l^^  patriot  and 

He  was  educated  at  Monmouth  College  and  the  ''"'■■  b-  probably  Elderslie,  Renfrewshire,  about 

University  of  Wooster.  and  in   1869-70  was  en-  "?=:  4'   ^"^°"  ^  ^^-   \3°J'     Owiig  to  the 

gaged   in   railway   service.      In   1871   he   became  Y""^  "f  contemporary  Scottish  records,  the  real 

assistant  engineer  ot  the  United   States   Engi-  "'^   regarding  hiFi  life  and   achievements  re- 

neers,   and  was   appointed  county   surveyor  and  ""f"  '"  '""^''  "hscurity,  many  mci dents  resting 

city  engineer  in  1878.     He  has  been  engaged  as  ^"^'[v   "T   the   authority   of   Blind    HariT.   who 

chief    engineer   and    superintendent    on    various  wrote  about  aoo  years  later^  and  can  hardly  be 

railroads    since   1879,   and   in  1891   entered  the  regarded  as  a  serious  historian.    Wallace  is  Tep- 

serrice  of  the  Central  Railroad,  becoming  gen-  f"*""^  f.'  *'"'"S  l>cen_  for  some  years  engaged 

eral   manager  of  the  Illinois   Central   systerS  in  «>.  =>   ;»""»*"   ''.^r   against   the   English   before 

igo2.    In  1904  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  y^^^  'f  represented  by  Blind  Harry  as  thetum- 

ircharge  of  building  the   Panama  Canal.     On  Wg^Pomt  m  his  career  to(dc  plac.^  the  burning  of 

3Q  March  rgos  he  with  the  other  members  of  the  't«  '"wn.of  I:?,"?'"''.^".^  ^^'^  murder  of  Hewing, 

commission,  resigned,  wasr«appointedon  3  April,  ^L^*"^??;     ^?"  'T''"lL 'I  !!"'«'"*'   k    ^.¥ 

but  again  resignSi  34  June  1905.  }'^:  .  Soon  after,    he   attacked    Omiesby,   the 
justiciar,  while  holding  a  court  of  justice  at 

f*).  Scone,  and  Bek,  bishop  of  Durham,  at  Glasgow, 

....„.„..    „. -ille,  whom  he  put  to  fli^t.    Among  the  followers  of 

F  ranklin  County,  Ind.,   10  April  1827 ;  d.  Craw-  Wallace  about  this  time  was  William  of  Doug- 

fordsville,  Ind.,   15  Feb.   1905.     He  studied  law ;  las,  the  representative  of  a  great  Border  family, 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  enlisted  as  which    subsequently    contributed    invaluable    aid 

second  lieutenant  in  the  ist  Indiana  infantry ;  in  to  the  war  of  independence.     Sir  Henry   Percy 

1848  began  professional  practice,  which  he  car-  and  Sir  Henry  Clifford  were  sent  to  repress  the 

ried  on  at  Covington,  Ind,,  and  Crawfordsville,  Scottish     rising.      Wallace    took    most    of    the 

Ind,,  and  for  four  years  was  in  the  State  senate,  northern  fortresses,  and  was  besieging  the  Caatle 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  ap-  of    Dundee,    when    he    heard    that    the    enemy 

pointed   adjutant.«eneral   of   Indiana   and    soon  was    advancing    upon    Stirling.      He    took    up 

afterward   colonel    of   the    nth   Indiana   volun-  a    position     encompassed     by     a     loop     of     the 

teers;   on  3   Sept.   1861    was   made   a  brigadier-  Forth    in    front    of    the    Abbey    Craig,    a    hia 

general  of  volunteers ;  and  for  aUlity  displayed  near     the     Abbey     of     Cambuskeimetn.       Snt- 
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rey  determined  to  attack  him,  and  the  English  came  a  skilful  player  on  several  instruments,  and 
crossed  the  Forth  on  a  narrow  bridge  from  early  in  iSag  was  organist  in  Thurles  cathedral.  His 
mom  till  near  noon,  while  the  Scots  were  drawn  enthusiasm  was  stimulated  by  hearing  Paganini 
up  as  spectators  of  their  passage  on  the  hill  (ii  play  in  1831,  and  in  1834  he  played  a  violin  con- 
Sept  1297).  When  Wallace  deemed  the  enemy  eerto  composed  by  himself.  He  went  to  Austra- 
sumciently  divided  he  attacked  those  who  had  lia  in  1835  and  worked  at  sheep- farming.  But 
crossed  with  his  whole  force,  sending  at  the  same  soon  returned  to  music,  and  traveled  to  New 
time  a  detachment  to  secure  and  hold  the  head  Zealand,  where  he  had  a  romantic  escape  from 
of  the  bridge.  The  victory  was  complete.  Cress-  assassination  by  the  Maoris.  His  later  travels 
ingham  was  killed,  and  Surrey  fled  to  Berwick,  proved  very  profitaHe  from  a  financial  point  of 
After  this  Wallace  appears  with  the  title  of  view.  He  returned  to  London  in  1845,  and 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  temporarily  toward  the  end  of  that  year  his  popular  opera  of 
cleared  of  the  English,  and  is  found  conducting  'Maritana'  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  witti 
an  invasion,  or  series  of  organized  raids  into  great  success.  "Matilda  of  Hungary*  (i8<y) 
'  England.  In  lagS  Edward  entered  Scotland  was  damaged  by  an  exceedingly  bad  libretto, 
with  an  army  estimated  at  7f>oo  men-at<arais  After  3  voyage  to  America  he  again  settled  in 
and  80,000  footmen.  Wallace  retired  before  him,  England  in  1853,  and  in  i860  'Lurline,*  a  better 
wasting  the  country,  but  was  at  length  overtaken  work  than  'Maritana,*  was  produced  with  even 
at  Falkirk  in  a  position  where  he  was  compelled  greater  success  at  Covent  Garden.  Other  operas 
to  fight.  He  drew  up  his  army  on  an  inclined  were  the  'Amber  Witch'  (1861)  ;  'Love's 
plain  with  his  horsemen,  about  1,000,  in  the  rear  Triumph'  fiS62) ;  'The  Desert  Flower'  (1863)  ; 
(22  July  tagS).  The  footmen  were  arranged  in  and  'Eslrella,'  the  last  left  unfinished  at  his 
circles,  the  bowmen  in  the  centre,  and  the  spear-  death. 

men  m  the  front  rjmk  kneeling.    In  this  order  Wallace's    Line,    an    imaginary    line,    so 

thqr  resisted  for  a  tune  the  attacks  of  the  Eng-  ^^ji^  -^^  compliment  to  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 

h*  mcn-at-amis,  but  the  circles  were  St^dual ly  ^       )    separating  the  Oriental  from  the  Aus- 

brdcen,  and  the  army  routed.     After  this  Wal-  „alian  faiias.     ft  passes  between  the  Suiu  and 

lace  for  a  time  disappears  from  the  scene.    The  Philippine  Islands,  ^ong  the  Straits  of  Macas- 

cou^l  of  regency  winch  succeeded  him  earned  sar  and  between  Lombok  and  lava.    The  fauna 

on  the  wm-  for  some  haw  with  spmt;  but  on  ^^^  ^  ,1,^  ^^^  j^  ^trikingiy  different  from  that 

9  Feb.  iw  .they  M)d  their  foUowers  were  ad-  ^j  ^f  -^^  although  the  opposite  shores  of  divid- 

""^^  J"..     ^^  Edi^rd  s  p^ce.    Wallace  was  ■      ^^^^^  ^^  sometimes  only  a  few  miles  apart, 

excepted  by  name.    He  was  then  m  the  country,  g^^  Zoocbocraphy 
and  every  exertion  was  made  to  secure  his  ap-  — ,  ..    ,,         ■  .,„  .  .  .„ 

prehension.     It  was   effected   through   Sir  Jidin  ,     WallacHa,  wfi-ia'ki-?.  southern   Europe,  a 

de  Menteith,  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle.    He  former  principality,  united  with  Moldavia  in  1861 

was  conveyed  to  London,  through  which  he  was  to  fo"™  ^'^^  kingdom   of  Rumania.    See  Hu- 

carried  on  33  Aug.  1305.    He  was  put  on  trial  at  mania. 

Westminster  before  a  special  commission,  and  Wallachian,  or  Cretan,  Sheep,  a  variety  of 
was  executed  for  treason  and  rebellion,  thou^  long-haired  domestic  sheep,  bred  in  Wallachia 
he  had  never  recognized  Edward,  and  the  latter  and  its  neighborhood,  remarkable  for  the  devel- 
explicitly  claimed  dominion  over  Scotland  as  a  opment  of  the  horns.  The  horns  of  rams  spring 
conqueror  only.  He  appears  in  literature  in  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  fronUl  bone. 
Porters  'Scottish  Chiefs'  C1810),  and  Buchan-  and  then  take  a  beautiful  spiral  form;  and  those 
an's  'Wallace:  A  Tragedy'  (1856).  Besides  the  of  the  ewes  protrude  nearly  at  right  angles  from 
histories  of  Scotland  and  others  relating  to  the  the  head  and  then  become  twisted  in  a  singular 
period  consult  the  biographies  by  Carrick  (3d  manner.  The  disadvantage  of  such  head-ap- 
ed. 1840);  Tytler  (ad  ed.  iB^s)  ;  Motr  (1886),  pendages  has  led  to  the  diminution  rather  than 
--•■  Muirson  (1898)  ;  the  edition  of  Blind  HariT  the  increase  of  the  breed. 


Wallack,  wol'ak.  Jama  William,  American 
actor;  K   London  24  Aug.   1795;   d.  New  York 

Wallace,  WilHam  Hanrey  Lamb,  Ameri-  25  Dec  1864.    He  made  his  first  appearance  on 

can  soldier;  b.  Urbana,  Ohio,  8  July  1821;  d.  the  stage  when  a  child.    In  1813  he  began  his 

Savannah,   Tenn.,   10  April    1863,     He  removed  permanent  career,  playing  as  Laertes  in   'Ham- 

with  his  father  to  Illinois  in  1833,  studied  law  let*  at  Dru^  Lane.    He  made  bis  first  visit  to 

and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    At  the  out-  the  United  States  in  1818,  and  subsequently  for 

break  of  the  Mexican  war  he  enlisted  as  a  pri'  20  years  lived  alternately  in  England  and  in  the 

vate,   later  becoming  adjutant,   and   served  at  United  States,  playing  at  different  times  in  all 

Buena  Vista  and  in  other  i^ierations  until  the  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.    In  iSao  he  be- 

end  of  the  war,  when  he  rdiumed  to  his  law  came  stage  manager  ai  Drury  Lane,  and  in  1637 

practice.     He  became  district  attorney  in   1853  opened  the  National  theatre  in  New  York.    This 

and  in  i86r  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  volun-  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1839,  and  in  1852  be 

teers  in  the  Union  army.     He  commanded  a  bri-  opened  Wallack's   Lyceum,  rebuilt  as  Wallack's 

gade  at  Fort  Donelson,  February  1862,  was  pro-  theatre  in   1861.     His  career  as  actor  and  man- 

moted   brigadier-general,   and    in   the   battle   of  ager  was  uniformly  successful  and  in  the  pres- 

Sbiloh   commanded   Smith's    old   division.     The  entation   of  comedy  he   had   tew   equals.     As  a 

brigade   withstood  an  assault  of  six  hoin-s  and  manager  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  knowledge 

was  last  to  leave  the  £e]d,  Wallace  falling,  mor-  of   stage-effects    and    his   artistic   adaptation   of 

tally  wounded,  in  the  resistance.  scenery  and  costumes.     Consult:  Lester  Wallack, 

Wallac«,  WilUam   Vincent,   Irish  mnsical  'Memories  of  Fifty  Years'  (1889). 

coiMioaer:  b.  Waterford  I  July  18T3;  d.  Chateau  Wallack,    John    Letter,    American    actor, 

de  Bagen,  in  the  Pyrenees,  France,  13  Oct.  1865,  son  of  James  William  Wallack  (g-v.) :  b.  New 

He  gave  ev^ence  of  great  musical  ability,  be--  York   i  Jan.  iSao:  d.  Stamford,  Conn.,  6  S^>k 
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1888.  He  made  his  debut  as  as  actor  in  New  again  took  the  field,  having  procured  a  formal 
York  in  1847,  succeeded  his  father  as  manager  capitulation  securing  to  himself  almost  absolute 
o£  Wallack's  theatre,  New  York,  in  1864,  and  power.  After  some  partial  successes  he  en- 
conducted  it  with  great  success.  He  adapted  countered  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Lutzen. 
several  French  comedies  to  the  American  stage,  16  Nov.  1632,  in  which  battle  Wallenstein  was 
and  in  18S8  retired  after  having  been  identified  defeated  and  Gtistavus  killed.  After  the  death 
with  the  American  stage  as  actor  and  manager  of  the  Swedish  king  he  had  reopened  negotia- 
fbr  40  years.  Consult  his  'Memoirs  of  Fifty  tions  with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  by  whoBe 
Years'  (i88g);  Mackay  and  Wingate,  'Famous  assistance  he  hoped  to  place  himself  at  the 
American   Actors  of  Today'    (1896).  head   of  affairs   in   Germany,     The  matter  pro- 

Wallaaev,  wol'a-si,  England,  an  industrial  eeeded  slowly  as  his  offers  were  received  with 
town  suburban  10  Liverpool,  in  Cheshire,  two  much  mistrust,  especially  by  the  Geiman 
miles  northwest  of  Birkenhead,  near  the  seaward  princes;  he  resumed  hostilities  to  make  his 
extremity  of  the  Wirral  peninsula,  protected  by  value  fell,  then  reopened  negotiations.  His 
the  notable  Wallasey  embankment  The  town  proceedings  were  known  at  the  court  of  Vienna; 
has  a  workingmen's  institute,  a  i6th  century  but  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  array  largely  con- 
reorganized  grammar  school,  and  is  noted  for  its  sisting  of  foreigners,  many  of  whose  leaderi 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  water,  were  personally  pledged  to  him  alone.  The 
gas,  electric- lighting,  street  railways,  baths,  cot-  emperor  was  not  strong  enough  to  remove  him, 
tage  hospital,  etc.  and  was  base  enough  to  have  recourse  to  assas- 

WaUenstcin,  val'len-stin  or  w6rgn-stln  (or  sitiation.    On  24  Jan.  1634,  he  signed  a  secret 

more  correctly  Walbstein).  Albrecht  Wenrd  r?^^"?  conferring  the  command  of  tiie  army  on 

Euaebius,  Von,  duke  of  Friedland  and  Meek-  Count    Gallas,    who    was    instructed    to    arrest 

lenburg,  and  Prince  of  Sagan.  German  soldier:  WaUenstem  and  his  associates,  and  throw  them 

b.  Heirnanic,  Bohemia,  15  Sept.  1583;  d,  Eger,  ■'"°  P"spn-    On  18  Feb.  an  open  prodamation 

Bohemia.  25  Feb.   1634.     He  studied   under  the  *=s  made  commw>d>ng  the  arny  to  obey  only 

Jesuits  at  Olmiitz,  and  after  accepting  the  Cath-  O?'!?''^^  <^"".,  P'".°l«n"".  ,f"d  others  named, 

blic  faith  finished  his  studies  at  the  Universities  Wallens  em     left,    Pilsen     with     some     of     his 

of   Altdorf,   Bologna,  and   Padua.     In    1717,   on  f  nfiden«.al  associates  on  the  23d  to  take  rrfuge 

assisting   the    Archduke   Ferdinand   in   the   lat-  "   Ibe   fortress  of   Eger,   which  he  rMched   en 

ter's  war  against  Venice,  he  was   raised  to  the  *''*   .^"''  ,",=«    he    was    assassinated    on   the 

rank    of    count    and    made    a    colonel.     When  |v«i"ng   of  .the    25th.     The   plenipoleMiary    of 

Bohemia    revolted,    he    raised    a    regiment    of  Saxony  and  Biaiidenburg  Iwd  reached  Zwickau, 

cuirassiers  for  the  emperor  and  fought  against  «"<^   '""^   plempoientiary   of   France   Frankfort, 

Thum   and    Bethlen   clabor.     When   the   estates  ""    ^^\"    ^^    to    Wallenstein  s    headquarters. 

of  the  vanquished  Bohemians  were  confiscated  "*"="  ^^''^  ^'^'^^'i   word  of  his  death.    The 

in  i6ao  and  sold  to  imperial  adherents  at  nom-  '"P"«  ^P^^V  rewarded  the  as sassms,  among 

inal     prices      he     purchased     extensive     tracts  ^"°'^  ^"^'^  two  Scotchmen  and  two  Irishmen, 

including  the  domains  of  Friedland  and   Reich-  p^^don,    Les^e,    Butler     and    Devereux.     Wal- 

enberg.     In   1623  he  was  made  Duke  of  Fried-  l^^n^t^?"^  overtures  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire 

land,   and    in    1624   his    collective   estates    were  5""  ''="'  represented  by  his  partisans  as  ruses 

elevated  to  a  principality.     He  now  applied  him-  ""  S""!""*- 

self  to  the  care  of  these  dominions.    When  the  .,    ^  vigorous  controversy  has  been  waged  over 

emperor   was   involved   in   new   troubles   by  the  »"«  ."»««>■■     As    an    organizer    and    leader    of 

Lower  Saxon  league  in  1625  he  offered  to  raise  "'""^^    T    """i*'   ^  ■  ""''<''   ^"'°'?^    **"*  ,«^^ 

20.000  men  for  the  imperial  service  by  his  own  cowman dets.    In  a  time  of  excessive  confusion 

efforts.     In  return,  he  was  lo  have  full  control  he   maintained  a   statesmanlike  control   of  diffi- 

in   the  hostile  provinces.     Before   he   had  com-  S"1.m     .'"'   ■,         car«r  *as  made  the  basis  of 

pleted    his    levy    he    was    named    generalissimo  f/^n'lers     trilogy    of     'Wallenstem.'       Consult 

and  field-marshal,  and  then  set  out  at  the  head  ^^/   ^'Z  ,     I  ^9"^?^    ('834):   von   Ranke    (stb 

of  30,000  men   to  co-operate  with   Tilly    (q.v.).  '^-  ^^^J  ■,^L"'?B<!^i,V 'i^''''"- ^'?5S)  ;  For- 

On  25  April  1625,  he  gained  a  victory  over  Count  ^J^l'\'^-°tr$"'  r^-"'**  ^*"™,!fT'    ''-8^); 

Mansfeld  at  Dessau,  and  when  that  general  pro-  ^£1  \   '  J?l^    ^^""B    ^"    Wallenstemfrage' 

eeeded  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  Hungar^^  to  <'^.^?  '  >^'l''^^^'"iT,^"^,9;'?''"=^'?   Wal- 

join    Bethlen   Gabor,   he   followed   and   brought  l*^."*'|"!f    .  ('™).  i  .  Schulz,     'Wallenstein    und 

Bethlen  to  conclude  a  truce.     In  the  campaign  i'^   ?.^"   des   dreissigjahrigen   Kneges'    (1898). 


of  1627  he  conquered  Silesia,  drove  the  Danish  ^ee  Thihtv  Yeaks  War. 
king  out  of  Germany,  and  forced  his  way  into  Waller,  wfil'er.  Edmund,  English  poet:  b.  ' 
northern  Jutland,  bought  from  the  emperor  the  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire  (now  in  Buckingham- 
dukedom  of  Sagan,  at  a  price  in  which  his  mili-  shire),  3  March  1606;  d.  Bcaconsfield  21  Oct. 
tary  expenses  were  reckoned.  The  estates  of  1687.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
Mecklenburg  having  been  forfeited  in  the  war,  college,  Cambridge,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
he  was  invested  in  them,  first  as  security  for  returned  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Amer- 
his  expenses,  and  afterwards  as  a  regular  fief  sham  in  his  l6th  year.  In  1625  he  was  returned 
111  1629.  The  attempt  to  take  Stralsund  was  for  Chipping  Wycombe,  and  he  sat  for  other 
wholly  unsucces^iful  (1628).  In  1630,  owing  places  in  several  parliaments,  including  the 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  Wallenstein  was  Long  Parliament.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
deprived  of  his  command.  _  1634  he  courted  Lady  Dorothea  Sydney,  whom 
When  Gtistavus  Adolphus  invaded  Germany,  be  celebrated  in  his  verses  under  the  name  of 
Wallenstein  attempted  to  negotiate  with  him  on  <Sacharissa',  and  Lady  Sophia  Murray,  whom 
his  own  account,  but  the  distrust  of  the  Swedish  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  'Amoret,'  both 
hero  frustrating  his  intentions,  he  listened  to  without  success.  In  Parliament  he  at  first 
the    tamest    entreaties    of    the    emperor,    and  opposed  the  court  party,  but  retained  h«  plac 
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ia  tbe  Long  Pariiament,  and  openly  expressed  are  among  the  manufactures.  The  government 
his  royalist  sentiments  after  the  Civil  War  census  of  igoo  gives  the  number  of  industrial 
began.  He  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  from  establishments  of  the  whole  town  (which  in- 
Parliament  to  the  king  after  Edgehill,  and  soon  dudes  two  villages,  East  Wallingford  and 
after  this  occurred  the  incident  called  Waller's  Yaiesville,  besides  the  borough)  as  73;  the  cap- 
plot.  Its  nature  is  not  clearly  understood,  ital  in  plants,  $5,382,134;  the  number  of  wage 
though  Waller  made  an  abject  confession  of  all  earners,  2,270;  amount  paid  each  year  in  wages, 
he  knew,  including  the  names  of  his  confed-  $1,160,551;  amount  paid  annually  for  raw  ma- 
erates,  some  of  whom,  his  near  relatives,  were  terial,  $3,813410;  average  annual  value  of  prod- 
put  to  death.  This  event  in  his  life  is  intro-  uts,  $5,238,^.  The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest 
duced  in  Beatrice  Marshall's  story  'An  Old  settlements  in  Connecticut;  it  received  its 
London  Nosegay'  (1904).  He  was  imprisoned  present  name  in  167a  In  1850  a  branch  of  the 
for  a  year,  fined  £10.000,  and  exiled.  During  Oneida  Community  (q.v.)  was  located  here. 
this  exile  the  first  collection  of  his  poems  was  The  property  is  now  owned  by  the  Free  Masons 
published  in  1645.  I"  i*S3  ^^  obtained  permis-  and  the  State  Masonic  Home  has  been  erected 
sion  from  Cromwell  10  return  to  England,  and  here.  There  are  two  banks ;  the  national  bank 
in  1654  he  addressed  a  'Panegyric  to  the  Lord  has  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  the  two  banks 
Protector.'  In  1656  he  recommended  him  in  have  deposits  amounting  to  $864,890.  There 
another  poem  to  assume  the  roya!  title.  Shortly  are  six  churches,  a  public  high  school.  The 
after  3  poem  on  the  death  of  the  lord- protect  or,  PheSps  School  for  Girls,  a  number  of  graded 
he  addressed  one  to  the  king  on  his  majesty's  schools,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  (iS8a) 
happy  return.  The  jiroceedings  of  Monk  appar-  3fli7;  (i8go)  4.230;  {1900)  6,737.  The  popu- 
entiy  had  not  been  anticipated.  He  again  sat  latjon  of  the  town  is,  (1890)  6,584;  (1900) 
in  Parliament,  at  intervals  of  cessation,  (ill  the  Q.ooi:    (1910)   II.ISS- 

rei^  of  James  II.    Burnet  says  his  popularity         Wallingford,    Vt.,    a     town    in    Rutland 

m_  Parliament  was  grea  ,  but  he  did  not  take  County,  on  Otter  Creek  and  the  Bennington  & 

•^S-^*".    ""'^FsWnd     Its     business,    but    only  R^iand    Railway,    g    miles    south    of    Rutland, 

studied    to    ^in    applause,   being   a    vain    and  ^g  ^^^^  southwest  of  Montpelier,  and  about  11 

enjpty,    though   a   witty   man.     His   poetry   was  ^^^^   southwest   of   Ellington   Peak.     Included 

celebrated    for  elepince   and  polish  at  a  time  ;„   jt  g^e    the  viU^es   of   Wallingford.   South 

when  these  graces  had  been  cornparativelyhttle  Wallingford,   and   East   Wallingford.    It   has   2 

Studied    but  It  IS  destitute  of  all  great  qualities,  hotels.   4   churches,   a    public    high-school,    and 

Consult:  Gosse.  <i7thCentuiy  Studies'  (1897).  manufactures  of  harness,  tinware,   coffins  and 

Waller,  Frank,  American  artist  and  archi-  caskets,     and     agricultural     implements.    Pop 

tect:  b.  New  York  12  June  1843.    He  was  edu-  (1910)  i.7i9- 

ated    at    the    Free    A^demy    in    New    Yorh.  ^^^jji,    ^^j^     j^jj^,^  g^,  jj^^  mathemati- 

studied  art  >n  Rome   (1870-71)    and  the  next  ^^„.  ^_  Ashford,  K^ntT^^  No".  i6i6;  d.  Oxford 

year  made  a  sketching  tpur  in  Egypt      He  was  ^  QcL   1703.     He   was   educated  at   Emmanuel 

a    founder   and   the   first  president   of  the   Art  College,   Cambridge,   took   holy   orders,   and   in 

Students  ,  League  and  since  1888  has  devoted  ^^^  became  chaplain  to  a  Yorkshire  baronet 

fais  attention  to  ardiitecture     Among  hjs  paint-  ^e  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  scien- 

mn    may    be    cited    'Tombs    of    the    Ca'jphs'  tific   association   which   became   later   the   Royal 

<^874).;    'A   Caravan    m   the    Desert'    (1^8)  ;  Society,    and    in    1649    was    appointed    Savilfan 

/^™"\*"'*i   ^7;?V^V^3);     'Hop     Picking  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.     He  was  par- 

(1885).     He  published  'Report  on  Art  Schools*  ticularly  skilful  in  the  art  of  cryptography,  or 

(.l**79J-  deciphering;    and    having   by   this    means    been 

WalUn,  val-len'.  Joban  Olof,  Swedish  poet  enabled  to  render  considerable  service  to  the 

and  ecclesiastic:  b.  Dalarna,  Sweden,  15   Oct  royal    cause,    he    was    on    the    Restoration    of 

1779;    d   Upsala,   Sweden,   30  June    1839.     He  Charles  II.  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.    In 

studied  at  TJpsala  and  in  i8c6  was  pastor  of  the  i66i    he   was   one   of  the   divines   appointed   to 

Royal  Military  Academy.     He  subsequently  held  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  when 

pastorates    at    Solna,    Ulriksdal    and    Vesteras,  the    Royal    Society    was    founded    in    1663    his 

and    in   1837  was  made   Archbishop   of  Upsala.  name   was   included   in   the   list   of   the   earliest 

His    hymns    and    religious    songs    are    in    high  members;  and  he  added  much  to  the  reputation 

repute  in  Sweden,  and  he  was  called  by  Tegner  of    that     body     by    valuable     contributions     to 

•David's     Harp    of    the     North.'     Among    his  the    'Philosophicar  Transactions.'     Among    his 

poems  are   'The  Educator,'  a  didactic  poem  in  mathematical    works   the     nost    important    are- 

Alexandrines;    verses    on    George    Washington,  <.\rithmetica    Infinitorum' ;    'Mathesis    Univer- 

'Homesickness'    and     'The    Angel    of    Death,'  salis,    sive    Opus    Arithmcticum' ;    'Mechanics, 

one  of  his  best  known  poems.    He  was  a  nota-  sive  de  Motu  Traetatus  geometrteus' ;  'De  Sec- 

ble   pulpit  orator.    His  collected  works  in   two  tionibus  Conicis  Traetatus';  and  his  'Algebra.' 

volumes  appeared  in   1878.  He    also     published     editions     of    Archimedes. 

•..  ti-    ~i  _i       -i--       CI  J    ,-  i.^,^„rrh  Ptolemy,  Aristarchus,  and  Porphyry.     His  com- 

Wallingford,  woi  ing-f6rd,  l,onn.,  borough,       j^^^     works,    including    various    treatises     on 

New  Haven  Coimty;  on  the  Quinnipi^  River,  ^^^i         ^^^^  published  at  Oxford  (1692-9). 
and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  *■"  ^  ^  -T^-y/ 

Railroad:    about   22  miles   south   of   Hartford  Wallit,  Sir  Provo  William  Parry,  English 

and  12  miles  north  of  New  Haven.    The  bor-  nava!  officer:  b.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  12  April 

ough  has  broad,  regularly  laid-out  streets,  lined  179' :  d.   Funtington,   near  Chichester,  EnRland. 

with  large  elm  trees.     The  chief  manufacturing  13  Feb.  1892.     He  entered  the  British  navy  as  a 

establishments    are    sterling    silver,    silver-plate  midshipman  in  1804;  served  against  the  French, 

and    nickel    works,    rubber    goods    factory,    and  and  in  the  War  of  1812  with  the  United  States 

brass  goods  factories.    Britatmia  and  iron-ware  was    second    lieutenant    on    the   Shannon.    He 
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was  on  board  this  ship  in  the  &ght  with  the  sentants  du  Feuple  en  Musion,  etc^>    (i793^i 

Chesapeake   and   open   the   disablement   of   the  5  vols.,  1888-90)  :  etc. 

captain    and    death    of    the    lieutenant,    Wallis  Walloona,   w6-li>onz',    the    inhabitants   of 

took  command  and  conducted  the  prize  to  Hali-  the  Ardennes  plateau,  Southern  Belgium,  who 

fax,    receiving    promotion    to    commander    in  are  chiefly  of  Celtic  or  Roman  extraction,  and 

recognition  of  his  services.     He   was  aide-de-  apeak  the   French   language,   in   distinaion  to 

camp  to  the  queen  in  1847-Si.  and  i".  the  last  the  northern  inhabitants  of  German  race  and 

named    year   was    promoted    rear-admiral.    He  language.    The  name  is  probably  analogous  to 

became    vice-admiral    in    185?,    admiral    of   the  that   given   by    the    Germans   to   other   foreign 

white  in  1863,  and  of  the  fleet  in  iZjl-    Con-  races,    as  the  Walachians,   Gauls,   Welsh,  etc 

irary  to  the  usual  rule  of  retirement  at  the  age  See  Belgium,  People. 

of  70  Wallis  was  retained  on  the  active  list  until  Walnut   a  tree  of  the  genus  Juglans,  and  of 

his  death,  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  Mily  the  order  Ivglandacev.     "ITie  species,  of  which 

surviving   flag-officer   who    had   fought   m  the  about   10  have  been  described,  are  natives   of 

Napoleonic  wars  and  in  the  war  with  America  ,i,e  northern  hemisphere,  being  confined  to  the 

m  1812.  temperate  parts.    In    America  they  are   found 

Wallu,  Severn  Teackle,  American  lawyer:  as  far  south  as  Mexico,    They  are  characterized 

b.    Baltimore,   Md.,  8  Sept   1816;   d.  there   11  by  rough  bark,  compound   leaves  aromaticaljy 

April     1894.     He    was    graduated    from    Saint  fragrant    when    bruised,    staminate    flowers    in 

Mary's    College,    Baltimore,    in    183a,    and    was  catkins,  pistillate  flowers  in  few  to  many  ftow- 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.    He  became  cor-  er^d    racemes    and    followed    by    large    drupes 

responding  member  of  the   Royal   Academy  of  w'th  inedible  husks  and  hard  nuts,  the  kernels 

History   at   Madrid   in   1843,  and   in   1849  went  °^  "^ich  are  valued  in  some  species  for  food, 

to  Spain  as  United  States  agent  to  examine  the  dessert   or  the  oil   they  yield   upon   expression. 

title  to  public  lands  in  east  Florida  as  affected  A  majority  of  the  species  are  prized  for  park 

by  the  treaty  of  i8ig.    He  was  elected  to  the  planting   because    of    their   hardiness   and   the 

Maryland  legislature  in  1861  and  there  took  a  graceful   form  they  acquire   when  well   estab- 

firm  stand  against  action  of  the  North  in  regard  l'^"™-    ^P^  ""*  purpose  the  most  esteemed  m 

to  the  Civil  War.    He  was  imprisoned  by  the  America  is  probably  the  black  wa  nut  {/ue/flnj 

Federal    Government    for    18    months    together  ^Sra),  which  has  a  range  from  the  New  Eng- 

with    other   prominent    Marylanders    and    then  J?"?,  states  to  Minnesota  and  southward  to  the 

released.     He   resumed  his  law  practice  and   in  GuH    States,    but    has    now    become    rare    and 

1870  was  elected  provost  of  the  University  of  '=0"'?-    ",'*  ^  graceful  and  imposing  tree  which 

Maryland.    He  published:  'Glimpses  of  Spain>  ""n  reaches  150  feet  tn  height,  has  «8u«lly  an 

'-"  -^  , .  .^-  _..,.,  .  -^  erect  trunk  and  a  broad  airy  round  top.  It  ii 
also  valued  to  some  extent  lor  its  rough  hard- 
shelled  nuts  which  are  often  seen  in  the  mar- 

Wallia     Archipelago,     Pacific     Ocean,     2  kets.    Its  wood  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 

group   of   islands   northeast   of   Fiji,   with    an  native  woods,  being  used  extensively  for  fumi- 

area    of   40   square    miles.    They    were    placed  ture   making,    interior   finish    of   houses   where 

under  a   French   protectorate   in    1887,  have  a  ■'natural  woods"  are  used,  its  deep  brown  tint 

French  resident,  and  are  in  regular  commimi-  making    rich     contrasting    effects    with    other 

cation  with  Noumea.    Pop.  est  4,50a.  woods.    Several  other  species  also  furnish  nuts 


WaUkill  (wal'kH)  River,  a  river  taking  lU 


found   in   various   markets  where   the 


S  norlheSt  Itaoujh  OnLig,  .nd  U)stS  coon-  f"'^'  "I'T'Sw™  fC'Sr^;  „V "IS!? 
lies,  N.  Y.  Ahoui  6  miln  'ram  the  Had.m  il  Sr,'"  X ,,  i',  7  ,'.  h  ft  •  i  S" 
ioln.  Ih.  Rondou  Creek,  .rd  Wow  the  jmc-  '»''  T  A  '  r  l^^!..T^K  .^^  ^'i 
lion  the  tttam  i.  ,o,T«i™i  called  the  W.llkill.  rSfi'""  9"""J°,  f  "Si  ,  •„  iJ  'm,H 
The  WaUkill  U  ahout  i»  miles  in  length  .nd  !■"  h™  c"ll,.ated  for  centur,,,  m  the  Med- 
turnLhe.  e„,ide,ahle  w.ter-p.wer.  'S"S.,'=?Z'.S.™  ViX'  -S'trS 
Wallon,  va-lon,  Henri  Alexandre,  French  is  only  about  half  as  large  as  the  preceding 
historian;  b.  Valenciennes,  France,  23  Dec.  species  but  Is  much  the  same  in  appearance. 
1812 ;  d,  13  Nov,  igo4.  He  was  educated  in  Its  nitts  have  smoother,  softer  shells  and  usually 
the  Normal  School  at  Paris,  and  in  1840  finer  flavored  kernels.  This  nut  is  one  of  the 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  his-  most  important  of  the  world.  Only  during 
tory  and  geography  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  the  closing  half  of  the  19th  century,  how- 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  ever,  has  it  been  grown  coramercialW  in  the 
1849  but  resigned  in  the  following  year;  be-  United  Stales,  and  here  only  in  California. 
came  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  The  crop  marketed  in  igor  from  this  state  was 
the  year  1871 ;  and  in  1875-6  was  minister  of  officially  estimated  at  about  6,000  tons,  worth  a 
public  instruction.  The  complete  e.-itablishment  little  more  than  $1,000,000.  Since  the  planting 
of  the  republic  was  largely  due  to  bis  amend-  of  orchards  has  been  fairly  active  in  the  sec- 
ment,  the  'Amendment  Wallon, >  carried  30  Jan.  tions  adapted  to  the  tree  the  yields  since  that 
1875,  which  subsequently  gave  him  the  sobri-  date  have  increased.  In  1903,  825  car-loads 
quel  'Father  of  the  Republic,'  In  1876  he  be-  were  shipped  to  eastern  markets.  Besides  these 
came  a  member  of  the  senate.  His  writings  home  supplies  large  quantities  are  imported 
include:  "De  I'Esclavage  dans  les  Colonies'  from  the  Mediterranean  region  but  these  im- 
(1847);  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  (2  vols.,  i860);  'La  portations  will  probably  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
Vie  de  Jisus  et  son  Nouvel  Historien*  (1864)  ;  cance  when  Californian  orchards  come  into  fall 
<La  Terreur,  fitudes  Critioues  sur  I'Hisloire  de  bearing. 
la   R^lution  Francats>    (1871);    <Les  Repr^         Since  the  trees  seem  to  De  exacting  in  theil 
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demands,  the  areas  in  which  they  can  be  culti-  requires   no  particular  record,  but   it   may  be 

vated  arc  somewhat  restricted.    They  are  con-  mentioned    that    in    i?S7    he    exerted    himself 

sidered  susceptible  to  frosts  after  their  growth  earnestly    in    behalf    of     Admiral     Byng     (see 

has  started  tliough  fairly  hardy  while  dormant;  Byng,   John).    In   1747  he  purchased   Straw- 

Ihey  seem  to  be   unable  to   stand   hot  weather  berry  Hill,  near  Twickenham,  where  he  erected 

since  the  nuts  are  more   or  less   injured;   they  a   Gothic  villa,   laid   out  the   grounds   with   mi- 

«eem  to  fail  upon  lands  in  which  standing  water  nu(e  Ingenuity,  and  made  it  a  principal  business 

is  nearer  the  surface  than  ao  feet,  also  in  soils  of  his  life  to  adorn  and  furnish  it  according  to  a 

with  bard  clay  subsoil  and  in  poorly  drained  fantastic  but  refined   and  educated  taste,  with 

soils.     They  are  thus  almost  restricted  at  pres-  objects    of   curiosity    and    antiquarian    interest, 

ent  to  the  deep  alluvial  soils  of  the  four  southern  rare  prints,   pictures,  books,   and  manuscripts, 

counties  of  California,  but  by  planting  varieties  His    maintenance    was   provided    for    bv    some 

which  vegetate  late  in  the  spring  and  by  avoid-  sinecure     appointments.    To     his     antiquarian 

ing  the  conditions  mentioned  it  is  believed  that  taste  he  added  authorship,   first  in  verse  and 

the    region    of    successful    cultivation    may    be  afterwards   more   extensively   in   prose,   and   in 

extended  even  into  the  northern  counties.    The  1757    established    a    private    printing-press    at 

seeds  are  planted  abont  12  inches  asunder  in  Strawberry  Hill    at  which  he  printed  not  only 

nursery  rows  4  feet  apart,  cleanly  cultivated,  his  own  works  but  those  of  others,  tus  editions 

irrigated  during  midsummer  and  hardened  off  often  selling  at  very  high  prices  on  account  of 

by   withholding    the    water    in    autumn.    They  the  small  number  printed.    In  1791  he  succeeded 

will  usually  be  under  a  feet  in  height  when  one  his  nephew  in  the  peerage.    He  never  took  his 

year  old  when  they  are  root-grafted  to  desirable  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  appears  to  have 

varieties.    The   grafts  will   often  grow  8  feet  avoided  using  his  title.    His  works  are  numer- 

during  the  first  year.    Either  when  one  year  or  ous.    His  first  publication  was  a  description  oj 

two  years  old   the  plants  are  set  in  permanent  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  pictures,  printed  privately 

quarters  about  50  feet  apart.     Little  pruning  is  in  1747,  under  the  title  of  <Aedes  WalpolianK.' 

needed  exc^  to  correct  bad  form,  the  branches  In    1757   a   popular   satire   appeared   called    'A 

being  started  about  4  feet   from   the  ground.  Letter  from  Xo  Ho,  a  Chinese  Philosopher  at 

The     orchards     are     kept     cleanly     cultivated  London,  to  his   Friend   Uen-Chi,  at   Peking,* 

throughout   the    season,    the    first    plowing    in  'Fugitive    Pieces    in    Verse    and    Prose.*    and 

spring  being  at  least  6  inches  deep.    Irrigation  'CaUlogue  of  the  Royal  and    Noble   Autfiors 

is  also  given  if  needed;  always  during  the  win-  of  England,*  with  lists  of  their  works,  appeared 

ter.     The   trees    of    even   the    most    precocious  in   1758.     'Anecdotes   of   Paintitig  in   England' 

varieties  rarely  produce  profitable  crops  before  were    published    in    1762-71,     'The    Castle    of 

six  years  old  and  ten  years  is  nearer  the  aver-  Otranto*    (1764),  a  romance,   r^arded  as  the 

agie  age.     Trees  teach  full  bearing  when  about  prototype  of  the  work  of  the   'School  of  Ter- 

twenty  years  old  and  continue  for  thirty  years  ror,*     which    subsequently    became    popular,    is 

or  more.     Some  trees  in  Europe  are  said  to  be  very    variously    estimated.     Praised    by    Byron 

more  than  loo  years  old.     When  the  nuts  begin  and  Sir  Waller  Scott,  it  is  pronounced  by  Hai- 

to    fall    they    are    shaken    down,    oalhered    by  htt    dry,    meagre,    and    without    effect.     'The 

women    and   children    usually    and    spread   on  Mysterious  Mother,*   a  tragedy,  and   'Historic 

trays  to  dry  for  a  week.    The  nuts  are  then  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  lU.,' 

graded  into  sizes  by  passing  them  over  sieves  appeared    in   1768.    The   works   on  which   his 

after  which  Ihey  are  diMed  in  a  bath  of  sal-  reputation  now  chiefly  rests  are  his  'Letters,' 

soda,   chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  tt>  of  which   the    beat   edition   is   that   edited   by 

bleach  the  brown  shells  and  give  them  the  ecru  Peter    Cunningham    (1857-9).   and    <Meraoirs* 

tint  demanded  by  the   market.    After  dipping  and   'Journal,'    a  series  embracing   the  reigns 

they  are  rmsed  in  clear  water.    Formerly  suU  ^f    George    II.    and   HI.    from    1751    to    1783. 

phur    was   used   for  this   purpose   but   it  was  Walpole  U  almost  unanimously  pronounced  the 

found  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  nuts  and  has  best  of  &i^ish  letter-writers,  whose  unfailing 

been    abandoned.    After    drying   the    nuts    are  ease  and  vivacity  in  treating  of  politics,  art, 

.Eain   graded   into   light   and   dark.     The   latur  foreign  affairs  and  other  topics  are  unlike  any- 

*ith  the  broken  ones  are  used  by  confectioners;  t^„g  ^sc  in   English   literatnre.     The  memoirs 

the  former  are  shipped  to  mailtet  in  sacks  hold-  „g  ^ore  bitter  and  cynical,  but  both  are  valued 

ing  about  no  pounds.           ,    .      .     ,           „  .  as  a  store-house  of  the  more  evanescent   trait* 

Consult:   U.   S.   Dept.  of  AgncuUure,  Dtvi-  ^f  contemporary  history,  being  foil   of  pasiing 

eion  of  Pomology,  «Nut  Culture  m  the  United  topics   and  occurrences,    anecdotes,  characters. 

States.*  lltij  portraits.    Thongh  a  keen  and  able  he  was 

UTaln]       t;«.  TTi«»v.ti  ""'.  however,  an  accurate  or  impartial  observer. 

Waipi.      bee   1  USAYAH.  .^y^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ggrnestness  in  his  own  char- 

Wa^ole,  wftl'pfll,  Horace,  E.miL  op  Obford,  acter,  his  party  prejudices,  his  vanity  and  love 
English  wit  and  letter-writer :  b.  London  5  Oct.  of  effect,  tempered  all  he  wrote,  and  detract 
1717 ;  d.  there  2  March  1797.  He  was  the  fourth  from  the  wei^t  of  his  evidence.  Few  writers, 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (q.v.).  He  was  however,  are  more  uniformly  entertaining. 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam-  Walpole's  manners  were  affected  both  person- 
bridge,  on  leaving  which  (1739)  he  traveled  ally  and  as  a  writer.  He  was  as  fastidiously 
two  years  on  the  Continent  Returning  in  174'  aristocratic  in  his  personal  notions  as  he  was 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  sentimentally  liberal  in  his  political  opinions, 
member  for  Callington,  Cornwall,  and  he  s^  and  in  both  he  was  probably  conventional  rather 
for  varic-us  constituencies  up  to  his  resignation  than  sincere.  Of  the  value  of  hjs  writings  as 
in  iTfr,.  He  always  took  a  lively  but  super-  a  dironicle  of  current  events  much  has  been 
Gdal  interest  in  politics,  inclining  sentimentally  made,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  ascribe  to  him 
to  extreme  opinions.    His  parliamentary  career  elegance  alone,  to  the  n^ect  of  his  sabslantial 
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literary  merits.    The  complete  works  appeared  and  colonial  policies  of  Great  Britain.    To  the 

in  an  edition  of  I7g8.    Consult  further:  Cun-  war  with  Spain  he  was  decidedly  averse.    In 

ningham's    edition   of   the    'Letters'     (1857-9);  February    1742,  two  days  before  his  resignation, 

Warburton's   of   the    "Memoirs'     (1851);    Rob-  he   was   created    Earl    of   Orford.      So    long   a 

ins,    'Catalogue    of    the    Classic    Contents    of  period  of  office  did  not  of  course  pass  without 

Strawberry   Hill'     (1842);   Macaulay's  essay  in  opposition.     In    1733    his    important    excise    bill 

the    'Edinburgh'    for   October     1833;    Cobbett,  failed  to  pass,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his 

'Memorials    of    Twickenham'     (1872);    Seeley,  ministry   he   encountered   increasing   difficulties. 

'Horace  Walpole  and  His  World'    (1884);  and  When,   after   successive   defeats   in   Parliament, 

the    'Life'    by    Austin    Dobson    (1890;    2d    ed.  he  resigned,  he  was  consulted  Dy  the  king 


1893).  his  successors,  and  allowed  to  stipulate  for  his 

Walpole.    Sir    Robert,    Eafl    of     Orford,    °"!1  ';^""i'.^-  .^n  attack  was  soon,  however. 


English  siiieiman:  h.  Hooghion,  NorfoTk,  26  ™<lt  "pm  k™.in  P.jli.™nl,  ind  .  cc... 
A-i.  1676;  d.  there  18  Match  1745-  He  wi,,  ?<  ncrec,  ippomted  to  ,i.,u,re  mio  ha  admn- 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam-  "^^f?"?"' .  1  he  committee  s  report  charged  him 
bridge,  and  became  a  good  classical  scholar.  «!'f  ''"'"?  ""-l  undue  influence  at  elections 
On  Ibe  death  oi  his  elder  brother  in  i6g8  he  »""■,  f""'";  fraudulent  contract,  and  with 
resigned  hi,  scholarship,  in  1700  entered  Par-  P~«.l«ion  and  profusion  m  the  use  of  the  aairet 
liament  a,  member  for  CasiirRising,  and  in  "ervce  money.  The  king  e.erled  himself  to 
iToa  was  elected  for  King's  Lynn,  He  became  'l""""  ft'  "I™''' ."''.  ■»"  *«  ''>"'.  '"'■' 
a  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  soon  distin-  ?,1-,""S"=''  "'"'  "?'  gam  ..credit  for  impar- 
guished  himself  by  aTteniioi  to  business,  and,  'l''"'- jV"  Prosecution  ag.mst  Walpole  wa. 
though  not  an  orator,  by  practical  dehatini  J  T'  „,„  ■  u"  T-'"^-,  "'  ?"''  '"." 
power.  In  1708  he  wai  appofnted  secretar,-at-  '"'"",;  5"'  '"  Poflie  affairs  but  was  frequently 
War,  and  intrSed  with  the  management  of  the  ™"V;'=''  f"  the  king,  Walpole  has  been  char- 
Hoilse  of  Commons,  He  was  onJ  of  the  man-  "'.'"!l'"  ?V''","  "  "■ntelligentprudort, 
ager.  oi  the  impeachment  of  S.cbeverell  (q.v.)  "1  "  v„,Ti  k  l  ""'  ,™'"""!»  '" 
(1710),  though  privately  opposed  to  that  mea-  '"J"'  '""  '>■"',  "'"'™  f",'  contemporaries  an 
snre.  Soon  after  this  the  Whig,  were  dis-  understanding  of  true  national  interests.  Con- 
missed  from  office.  On  the  meeting  of  Parlia-  V''-  ^f^'"'  ,"""'f"rd  histories  of  England j 
ment  in  1712  he  was  convicted  of  a  hich  breach  9°*"^',  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wa  po  e* 
S'tet^id  noSoSco^ruption,  S  cfirge  'j'^V  ('■ilki'?'"^'' i'^'^",''  i'J'Vi  "".H" 
being  due  wholly  to  party  hostilily.  He  wis  i^S^  f  S' '  ^i  1  ™'',»^'",'*"j.°f  ?' 
expelled  from  ,bi  House  of  Commons,  and  im-  ?"«?  fLr^Jf,'-  V-',  "L  'Blackwood's'  for 
prfsoned  in  the  Tower.  By  his  party  Walpole  1""'  '*¥,!  ,  °i'*'"''',„'^iT"i  'fi  ,  ""- 
Was  regarded  as  a  martyr.  He  refused  to  make  fc"S°  ?"/ i  S^'.r  °i  ""'  "ii  ^'''"i 
any  submission,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  hi.  Anecdotes'  (1S18) ;  Macpherson,  'Annds  of 
oWn  defence.  He  remained  in  prison,  or  held  S""™""',  '-'■  '"■  .!'*'S);  Courtney  'Par- 
his  levee  in  the  Tower,  till  the  prorogation,  '""•""I'  Representatives  of  Cornwall'  (1889). 
Ho  was  returned  again  for  King's  Lynn,  after  Walpole,  Sir  Spencer,  English  historian, 
the  dissolution  in  1713,  and  resumed  his  place  son  of  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole  (qv)-  b 
and  influence  in  the  House.  In  the  first  min-  England,  6  Feb.  1839 ;  ^d.  London,  8  July 
btry  of  George  L  (1714)  he  was  appointed  1907.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  entered 
paymaster  of  the  forces.  He  was  also  m  1715  the  war  office  in  1858.  He  became  inspector 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  impeach  of  the  fisheries  in  1867,  lieutenant-governor 
the  late  ministers,  Bolingbroke,  Ormonde,  Ox-  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1882  and  in  1893-g  was 
ford,  and  Stafford.  In  October  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  post-office.  He  was  knighted 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  i"  1898.  He  wrote  'A  History  of  England 
exchequer.  In  April  1717,  a  split  having  oc-  from  1815'  {i878-«6)  ;  'The  Electorate  and 
curred  in  the  ministry,  Walpole  resigned,  and  thi-  Legislature'  (1881);  'Life  of  Sir  John 
made  himself  formidable  in  opposition.  He  Russell'  (1889) ;  'The  Land  of  Home  Rule' 
opposed   the   quadruple   alliance  and   the   South  (1893)  ;  etc 

Sea   Scheme,   in   which,   however,  he  did  not         «7_i_  to  w      .•     n     .•  . 

disdain  to  speculate  and  make  a  fortune.    In         W^Ie,  Spencer  Horatio,  English  statM- 

1720  he  again  took  office  as  paymaster  of  the  '^-   °i  "    ^ept.    1806;   d.  London,  m    May 

forces,   and   was  intrusted    with   the   measures  J?^.    ^^    ""^    educated    at    Trmity    College 

rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  S-^iJfrjage.   was  called  to  the  bar  in   1831   and 

(See   South    Sea    Bubble).    On   the   resigna-  '"  104G  became  queeri  s_  counsel     He  was  home 

tlon  of  Sunderland  he  again  became  chancellor  ^^""ary  in   1852  and  in   1856-82  sat  in  Parlia- 

of  the  exchequer  and  firet  lord  of  the  treasury,  ^'^^  '°'"  Cambridge  University.     He  was  again 

3  April  1721,  and  for  21  years  held  the  highest  "°™^  secretag  for  a  few  months  m  1858,  and 

office  in  the  slate  without  interruption.    During  ^„^*  i"-  ^"°"'"Si  ^^Tf.  °]   T*.  cabmet   in 

his    long    administration    the    Hanoverian    sue-  '867-8.     From  1887  until  his  death  he  was  high 

cession,    to    which    he   was    zealously   attached,  steward  of  Cambridge   bniversity. 
became  firmly  established,  a  result  to  which  his         Walpole,  Mass.,  town  in  Norfolk  County; 

prudence    and    political    sagacity    largely    con-  on    the    New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford 

tributed.     He  promoted  by  an  enlightened  pol-  Railroad;  about  20  miles  southwest  of   Boston. 

icy    the    commercial    prosperity   of   the    nation.  It  contains  the  villages  of  South  Walpole,  Wal- 

and   relieved   the   weight   of   taxation   by   many  pole,  and   East  Waipole.     It  was  settled  in  the 

improvement^   in   the   tariff.     He   was   the   first  17th  century,  but  was  laid  out  as  a  town  about 

English  minister  after  the  Restoration  to  make  1720,  and  in   1724  was  incorporated.     The  chief 

particular   study  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  manufacturing    establishments    are    a    furniture 

It  was  he  who  laid  the  basis  for  the  free-trade  factory,  paper  mill,  and  cotton  factoiy.    Thee* 
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are  eight  churches,  a  high  school,  and  15  dis-  feet     The  muzzle  is  abruptly  truncated,  with 

trict  schools.     Pop.   (1910)   4.893.  long  and  remarkably  strong  bristly  moustaches; 

Walpole.  N,  H.,  town  in  Cheshire  County;  small  eyes;    externai   ear  wanting,  though  the 

on    the   Conneclicut- River,   and   on   the   Fitch-  orifice    is    distmctly   visible;    hind    limbs    short, 

burg  Railroad;  about  four  miles  below  Bellows  connected  by  a  membrane  which  covers  the  tail; 

Falls  and  19  miles  northwest  of  Keene.    It  is  m  f?re    hmbs    strong  _  and    stumpy,   all   with    five 

an  agricultural  region,  on  a  high  bank  which  <''K"^^.J''«  ^'^^  '=  °*  ?  tawny  brown  co  or, 

has    an    almost   precipitous    descent    of    several  with    difficulty   penetrated    by   bullets,   and   has 

feet.    The  place  was  founded  In  1745  on  a  site  been  likened  to  a  tough,  flexible  coat  of  mail 

granted  by  Massachusetts  in  1735,  and  in   1752  ^   Walruses  are   gregarious,   and  are  found  on 

confirmed  or  re-granted,  by   New   Hampshire.  '"«  seashore  and  on  ice  fioes.    They  are  said  to 

There  are  six  churches,  a  nigh   school,   several  ''f  monogamous,  and  the  female  brings  forlh  at 

graded  and  district  schools,  and  a  public  library  nine   months  one  calf,  usually  on  the  ice  floes, 

which  contains  about  6,000  volumes.     The  bank  I",  disposition    they    are    quiet    and    inoffensive 

has  deposits  amounting  to  nearly  $300,000.     Pop.  ""1'^=^  attacked,  or  during  the  mating  season   or 

(igio)  2668                 o                -                           r  ^vticn    their   young   are   in   danger;    when   they 

■n,  1   '             .,           1   -    iir  II.                  m  1  become    desperately    aggressive,    and    furiously 

Wal^rga,  val-poor'ga  Walbnrga,  or  WaU  g^^^^  the  hunters  on  the  ice  or  in  boats.    The 

pv^gia,  Samt,  German  abbess;  b    England;  d  ^^i,^,  j^  „^^  ^„„fi„^^  f^  ,h<.  regions  within 

778-      She   was   sister   of   Saint   Willibaid,   first  t|,g   Arctic   Circle    though   its   extinct  ancestors 

bishop  of  Eichstadt,  in  Germany,  and  niece  of  ^^j  ^  ^^^j^  ^jj^^  geographical  range,  occurring 

Saint    Boniface,    the   apostle    of    the    Germans,  numerously    in   ancient   times   as    far   south   as 

She  went,  like  her  uncle  and  brother,  to   Ger-  Denmark  and  Nova   Scotia  in  the  Atlantic,  and 

many  as  a  missionary,  and  became,  about  the  g^^^^^   (he   Aleutian    islands   on   the   northwest 

middle  of  the  8th  century,  abbess  of  a  convent  ^oast.     Owing  to  reckless  slaughter  by  sealers 

at   Heidenheim,   in   Franconia.     She   must   have  ^^^  whalers,  they  arc  greatly  decreased  even  in 

been  a  learned   woman,  as  she  was  considered  (he  Arctic  seas,  and  the  few  remaining  seek  un- 

the  atithor  of  a  Latin  description  of  the  'Trav-  frequented   spots   in   high   latitudes   inaccessible 

els   of   Samt   Willibaid.'     After   her   death   she  ^^  sealers     The  tusks  alone  have  now  any  c"""- 

reeeived  the  honors  of  a  saint,  was  believed  to  mercial  value,  but  formerly  walrus  hides  \ 

work    many    miracles,    and    chapels    in    honor  used    for   various    purposes,    such    as    mac 

of   her  were  built  in   many   places.     From   the  bands   etc 

■      mstance    that    in    German    almanacs    the  Consult  Allen, 

■   Walpurgis   has   been   accidentally  placed,  (Washington    l88c 

times   alone,    sometimes   together   with   the  .„ -,     ,-      ,      j  -     . 

..=^..s  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  James,  against  WalsiOl,  wal  sal,  England,  a  raanufactur- 
the  first  of  May,  the  night  previous  to  the  first  mg  town  of  Staffordshire,  eight  miles  north- 
day  ot  May.  so  famous  in  German  legends  for  northwest  of  Birmingham.  The  environs  present 
the  assembling  of  the  witches,  has  been  called  ""■="  fi"e  scenery,  and  the  town  is  hand- 
Walpurgis  Night.  The  first  of  May  is  an  im-  somely  built  The  chief  buildings  and  estabiish- 
portant  day  for  the  German  cultivator;  many  ments  are  a  modern  parish  church,  with  toner 
contracts  are  made  at  this  time;  the  labors  of  the  terminatmg  m  a  lofty  spire,  and  other  places  of 
field  assume  new  activity,  etc.  It  is  not  strange  worship ;  a  free  grammar,  blue-coat  chanty,  and 
that,  on  so  important  a  day,  the  devil  and  the  ot""  schools;  a  town-hall  and  jail;  a  public 
witches  were  supposed  to  be  more  active  than  library  and  news-room ;  county  court,  a  hand- 
usual,  and  to  assemble  in  a  particular  place  to  some  structure  with  a  Doric  colonnade ;  a  tech- 
organize  the  work  of  evil.  This  superstition,  meal  school ;  and  four  public  parks.  The  situa- 
however,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  t'on  °i  '"=  towti  gives  it  great  advafftages  for 
German  mythology.  Hence  straw  was  burned  carrying  on  the  iron  manufacture,  which  forms 
in  many  places  on  the  Walpurgis  night,  with  a  a  leading  industry;  the  chief  articles  consisting 
view  of  dispersing  (he  malignant  beings  — a  cus-  °f  ironmongery,  including  coach  and  carnage 
torn  still  preserved  in  some  places.  The  chief  harness  mountings,  buckles,  chains,  locks,  keys, 
convocation  of  the  witches  was  considered  to  screws,  files,  edge-tools,  gas-tubes,  etc.  Saddlery 
take  place  on  the  Brocken.  Many  customs  con-  and  harness  are  extensively  made  and  are  the 
necled  with  the  first  of  May  in  Germany  staple  of  the  town.  There  are  also  brass  and 
originated  in  this  superstition.  iron  foundries  machine-shops,  tanneries,  and 
\it  i_.  u  _.  .«  .  .V  ™..,'«-  ^;^  establishments  for  currying,  dyeing,  and  japan- 
Walnw,  or  Morae,  an  arctic  marine  pin-  .  ^.^  malt-works,  and  clothing- facto ri es : 
mped  mamma!  of  the  genus  0^o6<mw  of  which  ^.  ^;  ^.^.^.  ^^t^^^lyt  lime-iorks,  and 
two  species  are  recognized -the  Atlantic  (O  ^  ^  ,  ^  [^on  pits.  Walsall  is  of  considef- 
ros,„ar„s,  and  the  Pac.Gc.(0.  paclicu,-)  TTie  ^  antictuity,  but  the  existing  town  is  almost 
walrus  15,  allied  to  the  hair  smIs  (see  Seals),  ,  ^  ^^  -^ 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the  ="'-"'^J  »  .  .  , 
upper  canine  teclh  largely  developed,  and  grow-  Walsh,  wolsh,  Robert,  American  lawyer: 
ing  from  persistent  pulps  to  form  tusks.  These  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1784;  d.  Paris,  France,  7 
may  attain  a  length  of  15  inches  or  more,  and  Feb.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman 
grow  downwards,  and  slightly  inwards.  They  Catholic  College,  Baltimore,  and  at  the  Jesuit 
serve  the  animal  as  weapons,  as  tools  in  dig-  College,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  traveled  in  Europe 
ging  up  from  the  sand  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  until  1809,  and  on  his  return  studied  law,  was 
the  mcllusks  upon  which  it  mainly  subsists,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  established  a  bw  prac- 
in  climbing  out  upon  ice-cakes  or  rocks  of  the  tice  at  Philadelphia.  Later  he  entered  journal- 
shore.  They  are  much  larger  in  the  males  than  ism,  and  in  1811-13  published  the  'American 
in  the  females.  The  walrus  is  ordinarily  10  to  Review  of  History  and  Politics,'  the  first 
12  feet  long,  with  a  girth  of  nearly  as  much,  quarterly  issued  in  the  United  States.  He  ed- 
■     attain  a  length  of  20  ited   the   'American  Register'  in  1817-18,  and 
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in  iRiQ  established  the  Pfailadelphia  'National  Walter  was  convicted  of  having  printed  s 
Gazette,'  which  he  conducted  until  1836,  He  "libel,"  the  offense  having  been  the  statement 
revived  the  'American  Review'  in  1827  and  that  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  and  Cumber- 
edited  it  until  1637.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  land  were  insincere  in  their  congralvilations  on 
1836,  was  United  States  consul  there  in  1845-51,  the  king's  recovery.  He  was  sentenced  to  a 
and  continued  his  residence  in  that  city  until  his  year's  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  stand  in  the 
death.  He  wrote;  'Letter  on  the  Genius  and  pillory  for  one  hour,  pay  a  fine  of  £50,  and  to 
Disposition  of  the  French  Republic'  (1810)  ;  enter  into  recognizances  for  his  good  behavior 
'Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  Great  Britain  for  seven  years.  He  was  subsequently  sen- 
Respecting  the  United  States'  (1819);  'Didac-  fenced  to  a  second  year's  imprisonment  before 
tics:  Social,  Literary,  and  Political'  {1836);  the  expiration  of  the  first  and  further  fines  of 
etc.  ixo  on  other   libelous  charges,  but  was  par- 

,„,,_,  ,„  _         _      c ..  doned  after  16  months  at  Newgate.     Broken  in 

Walaingliam,    w6rsing-?m.    Sir    Fr«nci«,  i^^^nj,  ^j      j^^  ^j  ^js  continued  misfornuies 

English  statesman:  b.  aiselhurst,  Kent,  m  or  ^^^^^    ^^.^j^^   f  ^1,^  management   of  the 

about    1530;    d.    London    6    April    ISQO-    He  ^,^,si„ess  in  1705 

studied  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  trav-  _„  ,^  S  ?  -c  .■  l  j-»  j  1, 
ded  on  tht  Continent  until  =«ly  in  th=  reign  of  ,.  Walter,  John,  English  ri.tor  ,nd  pnb- 
Qutcn  Eliubcth.  He  nt  inirod.iced  to  pnblic  '"tl'.  '°"  °'  the  preoeding:  b  London  33  Feb. 
5r.ice  b.  Ceil.  His  first  embassy  is  sid  to  '/"';.  ^  «?'"'«  '"'f,  •ft'-  He  ««  st|rfymB 
h.ve  beeS  to  Fr.nee  .bont  .561.  He  resided  ("  "{«  ""■'f"'  "  Oxiord  when  m  1797  or 
to  Frmee  as  ambassador  from  August  1570  to  >?*  'l"  '">"'  summoned  him  to  London  to 
April  IS73.  and  on  bis  relnm  was  mde  Jrinei-  ?»"'  "  *;  management  ol  the  <T.me..>  From 
pal  secretiW  of  stale  and  a  privy-eonneiUoi,  and  »»  '''"'  9'  b"  assump  ,on  of  the  managemml 
Soon  after  knighted  In  ij^S  be  w..  ambassa-  ?  "X  "P™  »>s  mam  ested  m  the  gper.  and 
dor  to  the  Netherlands,  in  1581  to  France,  and  J".  '««  <".  5'="™  f ''  manager.  He  inam- 
In  1583  to  Scotland.  Alter  having  the  ehief  '"'7'',;°  mJependent  course  wbteb  wh,  e  it 
direction  of  the  measures  for  the  discovery  ol  "•?'  ft' .-if ""2°°  1  ,  '^f'j  "■"  '? 
Babington-s  conspiracy,  he  was  appointed  one  editor  the  l.ttk  official  patronage  >t,  had  enjoyed. 
nl  th?  rnmmiesinnerQ  fnr  the  trliii  of  Hiieen  For  i8  years  the  firm  had  bcco  printers  lor  the 
Ma^^'n'^^^'^lirwas  °/ftirwaJd"'madefc  ^°?'^.  "^  -V°^''  V'  t  '^^  ■'"  ""-.1V--«.«f 
cellor  of  tTtT  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  retired  "A'^'^"".  ?^,^"*  i**'""j*  admmistration 
from  public  life  sdme  time  before  his  death,  of 'he  admiralty  department,  he  was  deprived  rf 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little  is  known  f  "^  <PP!^J''nent.  His  enterprise  had  incrMsed 
of  Walsineham's  career'  but  he  worked  in  "^^  circulation  of  the  'Times'  from  IfiOO  to 
sicr^aXe^tm^inlyininM^^^  He  is  saM  5'««  "P'«  '"  \9  yean,  notwithstanding  the 
to  have  had  S3  private  agents  and  i8  spies  at  "XiT^'^  opposition  of  the  government.  In 
foreign  coutts,  and  many  Itories  are  told  of.  his  '?°S  ""=  ""<^^.  arrangements  for  obtaining  tor- 
diplomtic  profundity.  In  bis  private  character  f 'f"  "^"^  ?"<*  '"  1?°?  =""  ^^"^  9'S''''  ?.**''" 
WalsinghaiS  is  said  to  have  been  ascefically  '"">"  (^■^■>  "^  Ge™any,  the  first  of  the  after- 
strict  in  his  morals  and  puritanic  in  his  re-  w^dn-'nierous  class  of  special  correspondents; 
ligious  zeal.  An  account  of  Walsingham's  em-  f."''  '^°"8''  "^^"y  measure  possible  was  used  by 
bassy  to  France  appeared  in  a  work  by  Sir  'he  government  o  delay  his  foreign  despatches, 
Dudley  Digges,  entitled  'The  Complete  Am-  J^^^"''"  frequently  published  foreign  informa- 
bassatfor.'  published  in  165S;  and  a  work  en-  "£".  ,f  ^^  ^f^'^J^  '^,«  """^  .ntellig«.ce  was 
titled  'Arcana  Aulica'  has  been  wrongly  offi"alIy  received  by  the  governmeut.  He  after- 
ascribed  to  Waleingham  himself,  ^^  *""''■>■.  ^■i"""'.'''!  '^^t  smuggling  was  the 
*  "*  only  means  by  which  he  could  obtain  French 
Walter,  wal'ter,  John,  English  publisher:  journals.  Ultimately  the  'Times'  took  its  place 
b.  1739;  d.  Teddington,  Middlesex,  16  Nov.  as  the  leading  English  journal,  and  Walter  may 
1812.  He  was  first  engaged  as  a  coal  merchant,  be  considered  as  its  real  creator.  On  20  Nov. 
in  which  business  he  accumulated  a  considerable  1814  he  issued  his  paper  printed  by  Konig's 
fortune,  but  lost  it  in  subsequent  operations  as  steam  machines,  the  first  paper  to  be  printed  by 
an  underwriter.  In  1782  his  attention  was  at-  that  method.  He  acted  as  editor  of  the  paper 
(racted  to  an  invention  of  one  Henry  Johnson,  "itil  after  1810,  but  from  that  time  entrusted  i 
who  had  patented  in  1778  and  1780  a  printing  share  of  the  editorial  work  to  Sir  John  Stod- 
device  known  as  logotypes,  or  fonts  conuining  dart.  In  1833-7  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Berk- 
entire  words  or  syllables  instead  of  letters.  In  shire,  but  resigned  in  the  latter  year  because  of 
J7&t,  having  purchased  the  Johnson  patents,  he  differences  with  his  constituents;  was  returned 
opened  a  printing  office  in  London  known  as  the  ^°^  Nottingham  in  1641,  but  was  unseated  in  the 
Logographic  Office,  and  engaged  in  publishing  following  year.  His  later  years  were  spent 
books.    On  I  Jan.  1785  he  issued  the  first  nura-  chiefly  in  retirement. 

ber  of  a  small  newspaper,  'The  Daily  Universal  Walter,  Thomai  Ustick,  American  archi- 
Register,'  "printed  logographically,"  which  was  tect:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4  Sept.  1804;  d. 
really  the  first  number  of  the  'Times,'  though  there  30  Oct.  1887,  His  early  training  was  re- 
that  name  was  not  assumed  until  i  Jan.  17&,  ceived  in  the  office  of  William  Strickland,  and 
when  'The  Times,  or  Daily  Universal  Register'  in  1830  he  launched  out  for  himself,  i'uildir.g 
appeared,  the  alternative  title  being  dropped  in  the  ifoyamensing  Penitentiary  in  1831.  In  1847 
the  succeeding  March.  The  'Times*  was  not  he  completed  Girard  College  from  his  own  de- 
immediately  a  success,  and  the  logographic  signs,  a  building  which  has  always  been  ad- 
process  had  eventually  to  be  abandoned,  but  mired  for  the  classic  purity  of  its  proportions. 
Walter  seems  to  have  derived  some  profit  from  This  classical  molif  he  carried  out  also  in  his 
his  book  printin|;,  and  gradually  the  'Times'  extension  of  the  national  Capitol  at  Washing- 
became  a  power  in  the  land.    In  1786,  however,  ton,  D.  C,  to  which  he  added  its  noble  dome; 
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ildings  at  Washing-  ludiutries.—  Tht  chief  mainifitctunilg  eUab- 

^ je,  and  the  Govern-  lishments  are  the  two  watch-making  works.    At 

^  Hospital  for  the  Insane.    He  was  one  oi  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Works,  the  first 

the  original  members  of  the  American  Institute  successful   attempt    was  made    to   manufacture 

of    Architects,    professor    of    architecture    in  watch  movemenls,  on  a  large  scale,  by  machin- 

Franklin  Institute,  and  lecturer  on  architecture  ery.    It  is  now  the  largest  watch  factory  of  its 

in  Columbia  College  kind  in  the  world.    In  1814  a  cottOD  mill  was 

Wal'terboro,  S.  C,  town,  county-seat  of  "eclcd  here,  the  first  in  tte  United  States  in 

Colleton  County;  on  the  Charleston  &  Savan-  "'"='''  f '^er  the  same  roof,  the  raw  materal 

nah  Railroad   (Plant  System),  about  29  miiea  "^s    put    through    all    nectary    forms     even 

west   of  Charleston.    It   is    in   an   agricultural  through  the  bleadiery  and  the  dye  works,  and 

region,  in  which  cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  prod-  ^"n*  "H*  ">«  ""'f''™  ^o""*  '^l°*5,  °'  »"«,  'P"''- 

u«s.    It  has  cotton  mills,  lumber  mills,  raval  ^"^    Other  manufactories  are  saddlery  and  har- 

stores,   lumber  yards,  and   large   store  houses.  "«?  "0':>'s,  foundry  and  machine  shops   wagon 

The  two  banks  have  a  capital  of  fcS/XW.     Pop.  j^d  carriage  factories   emery  wheel  works,    um- 

/,   ,n\  ifinn                                          TJo.-~-          r-  ^^  mills,  fumitUTe  factories,  and  mens  cloth- 

^igio;  i,oyo.  jjjg   factories.     In    1909   tgoveroment  census") 

Walters,    wal't^rz,    William    Tbompsoo.  Waltham    had    80    industrial  establishments  — 

American   merchant   and    art   collector:    b.  on  enjploying  6,287  persons,   to   whom   was  paid 

the  Juniata  River,  Pa.,   23  May  1820;  d.  Balti-  annually  $3,6y5.00O.     The  cost  of  the  materials 

more,  Md.,  2a  Nov.  1894.     He  was  educated  to  used   each  year   was  $2,444,000,   and  the  plants 

be  a  civil  engineer,  but  became  interested  in  the  were  capitalized  for  5i2,8-i,ooa    The  vafue  of 

coal  and  iron  industry,  and  while  in  charge  of  the  annual  products  was  $7,814,000. 

a  smelting  establishment   in   Pennsylvania  pro-  PubUc    Buildings    and    Municipal    Improve- 

duced  the  first  iron  manufactured  from  mineral  ments.^The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 

coal    in    the    United    States.     He    removed    to  government   building,    the    municipal    buildings, 

Baltimore  in  1841,  and  established  himself  as  a  banks,  churches,  and  schools.     There  is  one  large 

wine   merchant   there   m   1847.     He   was   presi-  park    and    a    number    of    small    squares.     The 

dent  of  the  first  steamship  line  between  Balti-  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city, 

more  and  Savannah  and  was  one  of  the  reor-  The  main  business  streets  and  many  of  those 

ganiiers  of  the   Southern  lines.    In  1861-5  he  in  ihe  residential  sections  are  paved.    The  roads 

resided  in  Europe,  where  he  traveled  widely  m  leading   to   the   near-by   villages   and   towns   are 

the   interest   of  art,  and   purchased   numerous  well  made  and  kept  in  good  repair.    The  pure 

additions   for   his  collection.    He   was    Untied  water,    favorable    climate,    and   good   sewer;«e 

Suics   commissioner  at  the    Pans   expositions  make  the  place  most  healthful. 

of  1867  and  1878.  and  also  to  that  at  Vienna  m  Churches     and     Schools.—  There      are      IS 

1873-    He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Corcoran  Art  churches    representing    10   different    denomina- 

Gallety  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and, of  the  Pea-  tions-     The     educational     institutions     are     the 

body  Institute.    His  private  collection  was  one  Massachusetts   School    for    the   Feeble-Mi nded, 

of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  Umted  the  Waltham  Nurses*  Training  School,  the  Notre 

States,  and  his  annual  exhibit  of  his  gallery  for  Dame  Normal  Training  School,  a  public  high 

charity  netted  p30,ooo  for  the  poor  of  Baltunore.  school    and    two    private    schools    doing    high 

He  wrote:   'Barye'    (1885);   'Notes  Upon  Cer-  school  work:  Saint  Mary's  School   (R.  C.)   and 

tarn  Masters  of  the  igth  Century'  C1886)  ;  etc.  Waltham  New  Church  School  (New  Jerusalem 

Walthall,  wAl'thal,  Edward  Cary,   Ameri-  Church).     There       are       several       commercial 

can   soldier:  b.   Richmond,   Va.,   4   April    1831;  schools  and  Mellor's  Commercial  College,  public 

d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  ai  April  i8g8.    Admitted  and   parish   graded   elementary   schools,   public 

to  the  bar  in  1853,  he  began  practice  in  Coffee-  evening  scbools,  several  private  schools,  a  pub- 

ville,   Miss.,   and   was  district   attorney   for  the  lie  library  which  contains  about  30JOOO  volumes, 

loth    judicial    district    of    Mississippi     1856-61.  and  several  school  libraries. 

He  then  entered  the  Confederate  aimy  as  lieu-  Banks. —  There  are  two  banks,  one  nationaT 

tenant,  becomiiig  brigadier-general  in  December  and  one  state  bank.     The  national  bank  has  a 

1862    and    major-general    in    June    1864,    He  capital  of  $150,000;   and  the  two  banks  have 

especially  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  deposits  amounting  to  $4,183,990,  the  state  bank 

Missionary  Ridge,  where  he  led  his  brigade  over  alone  has  deposits  of  $3,459,990.     The  surplus 

a  ridge  and  held  back  the  Federal  troops  till  the  and  profits  are  $296,970. 

Confederate  army  made  its  escape ;  and  be  cov-  Govfrnment.^^The  government   is  adrainis- 

ered  the  retreat  of  General  Hood's  army  after  tered  under  a  charter  of  1893  which  provides  for 

the  defeat  at  Nashville.    He  practised  law  in  a  mayor  elected  annually  and  a  common  council, 

Grenada,    Miss.,    1871-85.    when    he    was    ap-  The  mayor  appoints,  subject  to  approval  of  the 

pointed  a  United  States  Senator  to  fill  out  the  council,    the    majority    of    the    administration 

unexpired  term  of  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar.    He  was  officials,  but  the  board  of  education  ia  iliosen  by 

elected  for  full  terms  in  1888  and  in  1S92,  was  popular  vote. 

chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  History.— 'WnkitAm  was  settled  by  farmers 

and  served  on  the  committees  on  the  improve-  jn  the  early  days  of  the  colony.    The  first  incor- 

ment   of   the   Mississippi    River   and   on  public  poration   was   that   of   Watertown,    which   then 

lands.  embraced  the  territory  now  included  in  Wal- 

WaWwm,  wSl'tham,  Mass.,  city  in  Middle-  tham.    In    1738    Waltham    was    set    off    from 

sex    County:    on    the    Charles    River,    and    on  Watertown  and  incorporated  as  a  town ;  and  in 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad ;  10  miles  w«t  of    1884  it  was  granted  a  city  charter. 

Boston.     It  is  connected  by  electric  railway  with  Pop.   (1900)  23481;   (1910)  27,834- 

Boston,  Newton,  and  many  of  the  glaees  in  the  Consult     Hurd,      'History     of     Middlesex 

vicinity.  County.' 
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pr  whif^h  name  it  was  , 

The 


Waltham  Abbey,  or  WoltlMm-Holy-Croaa,  "Prolegomena,'  under  which  name  it  was  pi 

England,  a  market  town  of  Essex,  12  miles  north  lished    in    the   original    Latin    (1827-^).       *1 

by  east  of  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lea.  Considerator  Considered/  etc,  (1659),  was  wm- 

It  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular  main  street;  ten  in  answer  fo  Dr.  John  Owen's  'Vindication 

and  has  a  spacious  Norman  church,  which  once  of  the  Purity  and  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  and 

formed  the  nave  of  the  famous  abbey  church  Greek  Texts,'  etc.,  a  cnticisin  on  Walton's  great 

of     the     Holy     Cross,     where     King     Harold  Biblical  work. 


1   buried.     There   are   here   government   manu-  Walton,     George,     American 


.0  U.J..IU.     ...>,.>.  Bit  i.v.i.  a""-'"""'".'-  ■■■•"■■•  Walton,    George,    American    patriot:     b. 

factures     of     gunpowder    and     percuss,  on -caps,  F.^^j^i^k  County,  Va.,   1740;   d.   Augusta,   Ga., 

cordite,  and  small-arms,  besides  breweries,  flour-         p  ,      g^      h/L,,<,  annrent  ced  to  a  caroenter 

The    old    abbey    of    Waltham    was  ^  ,  ^;  'i^^,      T,  1;  t?/^J  »h»  i^„t,  / 

r   ^nlarTPrf   hv   I^nt.   Hsrnia   in   Tnftv  but  Studied   law  at  night  by  the  light  c 


2  Feb.  1804.     He  was  apprenticed  ti 


about  8000.  ,  „  ,  .,  _„.  ,  Great  Britain  and  was  one  of  a  committee  Tnvit- 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweidc,  val  ter  fSn  J^g  co-operation  from  the  sister  colonies.  Later 
dir  f6  gel-vi-de,  German  lyric  poet  of  the  he  was  one  of  the  committee  which  prepared  a 
class  of  Mtnnestngers:  b.  about  1160;  d.  about  petition  to  the  king -and  in  1776  was  sent  as  a 
1227.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  but  not  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
wealthy  family,  whose  castle,  Vogelweide.  is  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Tyrol.  Wal-  pendence,  and  continued  a  delegate  to  Congress 
ther  resided  at  the  court  of  Frederick,  the  eld-  u„til  1781,  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  militia 
est  son  of  Leopold  VI.,  duke  of  Austria,  and  in  1778  and  commanded  3  battalion  under  Howe 
on  Fredericks  death  in  1198  left  the  court  of  when  Savannah  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
Vienna  and  entered  on  a  series  of  wanderings.  September  1778,  was  seriously  wounded,  taken 
He  remained  lonfrest  at  the  splendid  court  of  the  prisoner,  and  held  until  September  1779.  He 
Landgrave  of  Thunngia,  who  had  always  was  chosen  governor  of  Georgia  in  the  follow- 
around  him  a  circle  of  poets,  and  instituted  that  ing  month,  was  chief  justice  of  the  State  in  1783, 
celebrated  poetic  contest,  the  war  of  the  Wart- 
burg  {1207),  in  which  Walther  took  part.  Wal- 
ther shows  himself,  in  his  political  poems,  a  senator 
warm  partisan  of  the  imperial  interests  against  ...  1^  t  i  t?  1-  1.  ..1,  k  c.  < 
the  Papacy.  The  Emperor  Frederick  H  was  ,  y***°"'  ^'^^ ^^ilf-'^t  ^"**""^=  *>■  S^^" 
also  a  patron,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  small  fief.  ^°'^  »  ^"S-.  1593:  d  Winchester  1^  Dec.  i^ 
His  poems,  all  of  which  are  lyric,  have  been  ^^"^  receiving  a  school  education  in  his  native 
published  by  Lachmann  (1827).  Consult:  Mil-  ">*"  H*  "«"'  *°  London  and  was  apprenticed 
manns,  'Leben  und  Dichten  Walthers  von  der  '°  .1"  ironmonger.  In  1618  he  was  made  free 
Vogelweide'  (1882)  ;  Sehonbach,  "Walther  von  of  the  Ironmongers  Company  and  seems  to  have 
der  Vogelweide.  ein  biehterleben'  (1895).  ""''fl  """•  f.  competency  in  1644.  The  state- 
-„  r_  -,.-,,_.  T-  .  ment  frequently  made  that  he  was  a  sempster  or 
Waltner,  valt-nar,  Charles,  French  copper-  haberdasher  is  unsupported  by  recent  research. 
plate  engraver  and  etcher;  b.  Pans  24  March  Ug  ga^ly  became  closely  acquainted  with  Dr. 
1840.  He  studied  painting  under  Gerome  and  j<,hn  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  other 
took  up  et^ravmg  with  Martmet  and  Henri-  famous  men ;  and  was  a  strong  royalist  and  the 
quet-Dupont.  In  1868  he  carried  off  the  Prix  fHend  of  prominent  royalists.  Doubtless,  after 
de  Rome.  As  an  etcher  and  engraver  he  has  Marston  Moor,  he  devoted  himself  much  to  fish- 
been  very  successful  in  reproducmg  paintings  in  i„g_  Walton's  fame  rests  on  'The  Compleat 
black  and  white.  His  chief  works  are  'Portrait  Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation: 
?|.,^"^  ,?'■''"  "^^J  ^"^'l'  ^.'"  ?"l>er5  C1870);  Being  a  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing.  Not 
'The  Infanta  Margiierele,'  after  Velazquez;  Unworthy  the  Perusal  of  Most  Anglers.'  It 
'Rembrandt,'  after  the  portrait  by  that  master  ^gg  published  in  1653,  and  went  through  five 
himself;  'The  Entombment,'  after  Vandyck;  editions  in  his  lifetime.  The  Sth  edition,  issued 
the  'Angelus,'  after  Millet;  'Christ  Before  in  1676,  contained,  as  a  second  part,  Charles  Cot- 
Pilate,'  after  Munkacsky  (1882)  ;  'The  Watch,'  ton's  treatise  on  fly-fishing,  written  to  correspond 
after  Rembrandt  (1885);  and  'Portrait  of  a  with  Walton's,  and  designated  'Instructions 
Rabbi.'  after  Rembrandt.  how  to  Angle  for  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  Clear 
Walton,  wal'ton,  Brian,  English  Biblical  Stream.'  The  chief  subsequent  editions  are 
scholar:  b.  Yorkshire  1600;  d.  London  29  Nov,  those  by  Moses  Browne  (1750),  Sir  John 
1661,  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  and  from  Hawkins  (1760).  Major  (1824),  Sir  Nicholas 
a  curacy  advanced  through  many  preferments  to  Harris  Nicolas  (1836).  Jesse  and  Bohn  (i856> 
a  prebend  in  Saint  Paul's.  At  the  Restoration  Marston  (1888),  Harting  (1893),  Lang  (1896;. 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and  bishop  There  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition 
of  Chester,  His  greatest  work  is  'Biblia  Sacra  by  Elliot  Stock  (1876),  republished  in  1877- 
Polyglotta*  (6  vols,  folio  1,657),  This  work  1880,  and  1896.  Lowell  wrote  the  introduction 
comprises  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Old  Testa-  for  an  American  edition  of  1889.  Walton  also 
ment,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee,  wrote  almost  equally  famous  biographies  of 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian  versions,  and  the  t.atin  John  Donne  (1640),  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (1651, 
Vulgate  with  various  readings,  notes,  etc.,  still  m  'Reliquiae  Wottonianie').  Richard  Hooker 
thought  to  be  "the  most  complete  Biblical  (1665),  George  Herbert  (1670),  and  Robert 
apparatus  in  any  language."    He  wrote  in   r6^  Sanderson    (1678).     The   first    four   were   pub- 
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af  A.  H.  l}ullen  (18&4)  and  Austin  Dobson  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  iSog  and  settled  al 
(l8t)6).  Besides  the  short  pieces  of  poetry  in  PUttsburg,  N,  Y,  He  became  master  in  chan- 
his  works,  Walton  wrote  Other  occasional  and  eery  in  1811  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his 
prefatory  verses,  which  are  to  be  found  in  R,  H.  profession.  He  sat  in  Congress  1S21-3,  re- 
Shepherd's  'Waltoniana'  (1878}.  The  charm  moving  to  Saratoga  in  the  last-named  year,  was 
of  'The  Compleat  Angler'  is  due  to  its  purity  a  circuit  judge  1823-8  and  chancellor  of  New 
and  simplicity  of  style,  the  ease  and  unaffected  York  1828-48.  His  decisions  as  circuit  judge 
humor  of  the  dialogue,  and  its  extjuisite  pictures  are  included  in  'Cowen'B  Reports'  (9  vols. 
of  natural  scenery,  combined  with  the  picture  1824-30) ;  as  chancellor,  in  'Paige  and  Barbour's 
that  it  presents  us  of  the  writer's  own  sunny  and  Reports'  14  vols.  (1830-49),  He  published 
benevolent  nature.  'Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery' 

One     Richard     Franck,     a     Commonwealth  (1829J;     'Genealogy    of    the    Hyde    Family' 

soldier,    displayed    his    contempt    of    a    royalist  (18G4). 

angler;s  practical  acquirements  in  his  'Northern  Wampanoag  (^Eastern   land"),  a  tribe  of 

Memoir'    (i(^)      Consult  further  the  lives  by  ,he   Algonquian   stock   of   North   American   In- 

Zouch     (prefixed    to    the     'Lives'     in     1796;  dians,  closely  related  to  the  Massachusett  tribe, 

separately  printed   1823);    Nicolas    (prefixed  to  whose  language  they  spoke.     They   were  some- 

the  edition  of  the  <Compleat  Angler'   1836),  the  times    called   Pokanokets,    from    their   principal 

basis    of  later    works;    Marstoti    (18^)  ;    also  village,  and  Massasoits,  from  a  prominent  chief. 

Tweddell,   'Izaak  Walton  and  the  Earlier  Eng-  The  TA^ampanoags  resided  on  Narragansett  Bay, 

hsh   Writers  of   Angling'    (1854).  and   Blakey,  ;„   Bristol   County,    R.    I.,   and    Bristol   County, 

'Literature  of  Angling'   (1856).  Mass.,    but    originally    they    claimed    the    terri- 

Walton,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Delaware  tory  between  Narragansett  Bay  and  Paw- 
County;  on  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  tucket  River  and  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
Railroad;  about  i?5  miles  northwest  of  New  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vine^rd. 
York,  and  18  miles  southwest  of  DclhL  The  Cape  Cod  branch  of  the  tribe  were  visited 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  dairy  region,  and  the  by  Gosnold  in  l6o3,  and  by  other  whites  at  an 
industries  arc  connected  with  farm  and  dairy  early  date.  In  1617  many  of  their  number  per- 
products.  It  has  a  foundry,  machine  shops,  ished  from  disease,  prior  to  which  time  they 
novelty  works,  and  furniture  factory.  There  claimed  to  have  had  5,000  warrior?,  or  about 
are  eight  churches,  a  high  school,  graded  ele-  18,000  souls.  When  the  Plymouth  Colony  was 
mentary  schools,  and  a  school  library.  There  is  planted  in  1630  the  Wampanoags  inhabited  30 
one  national  bank  capitalized  for  $50^00,  with  villages ;  Massasoit  was  their  chief,  and  the 
deposits  amounting  to  $450,000.  Pop.  (rgio)  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  colonists  was 
3,103.  faithfully  observed  by  him  until  his  death.     He 

Waltz,  a  dance  executed  by  any  number  ?^?  "^^*^  by  his  son,  popularly  known  as 

of  couples,  the  gentleman  having  his  arm  around  ^'"^  r.'"J'P'"   '^"°',  '^'??"i'B  ""°"  *"«  /""''■^^^" 

his  partner's  waist,  the  couple  wheeling  round  ™^"t  '"*''^^  *""  P*"?'^  *'?<*  ="ff"<^d  ^t  the  hands 

on  an  axis  of  their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  °\  *^'=  ™.'""^'  ."<'"«;<J  the  resentment  of  all  the 

moving  round  the  room.    The  music  is  written  Algonqu.an   tribes   from   the  Memmac  to  the 

in  triple  time  in  crotchets  or  quavers.    Composi-  Thames  (except  the  Wampanoags  of  Cape  Cod 

tions  in  walU  form  are  oftoi  not  intended  for  «"'*   Marthas  Vmeyard)     and  in   1675   ta   a 

dance  tunes.    See  Dancimg.  ""  =8='""  ^^^  "^^"'^^  "J"^^  continued  for  two 

,,,  ,      _j.          .„    ._,        _„          ,-     -.  years   and   proved   to   be  the   most   disastrous 

Walworth,  wal'wmh,  Ellen  Hardin,  i„^i^„  ^^^i^  j^  ^ew  England  history.  The 
American  writer:  b,  Jacksonville  II  .,  20  Oct  Indians  were  ultimately  overcome,  but  not  until 
1832  She  was  married  to  M.T  Walworth  (d.  phjij-  ^„i  other  leading  chiefs  had  been  killed. 
1873)  in  1852.  bhe  was  one  of  flic  three  found-  a^j  fl,e  Wampanoags  and  Narragansetts  almost 
era  of  the  National  SocKtj-  of  the  Daughters  of  exterminated.  Those  who  could,  fled  to  the  in- 
the  American  Kevolution  m  logo:  was  director-  lerior  tribes  many  captives  were  sold  as  slaves 
general  of  the  Women's  National  War  Relief  3^4  others  /oined  the  various  "praying  Indians- 
Association  in  1898:  and  one  of  the  first  three  of  southern  Massachusetts. 

wonien   elected   to  the   school  board   under   the  „,  _, „,    ,,    -,  , 

New    York    law.     She   has   been   prominent    in  Wam^nni,    or    SheU    Money     a    Keneral 

various  club  movemetits,  and  has  lectured  and  "^""=  S'""  to  certain  shells  or  shdl-beads  used 

written     extensively.     Her      writings      include:  as  a  medium  of  exchange  among  the  Indians  of 

'Battles  of  Saratoga'    (1891);    'Parliamentary  *!'«  **'="*'=  St^.board  SWte«^_  Not  merely  did 

DmIu)  I'iSirvii .  ot^         1  -y  '  ■                          -^  jt  serve  the  Indian  as  a  medium  of  exchange 

^  tiS  '  ?     .«.    Dj*  u-     ^  A  an-S  a  standard  of  values,  but  worn  as  an  omt 

Walworth,  3«metteatchi«>   HadermMm,  ^^^  j^  „a,  his  badge  of  wealth  and  position. 

American  novelist:  b   Philadelphia    Pa.,  22  Feb  j^  t^e  hands  of  the  chiefs  his  record  book  and 

1837.     She   was   carefully   educated    and   at    16  j^^^^^     ^„^    through    the    favor   of   the    Great 

became  a  governess,  but  was  shortly  afterward  Spint  its  possession  became  in  no  small  degree 

w'"'"^''^^*''  ..^"i^'^i    Walworth,    of    Nalchei,  the  passport  to  the   happy  hunting  grounds  of 

Miss      She  has   lived   in  different  parts  of  the  (tie  future  world.     The  use  of  wampum  coiwti- 

South,  but   has   made   her   permanent   home   in  ^^J^ed  a  bond  of  union  among  the  Indians  such 

New    York.    Her    publications    include:     'For-  35  ^^g   scarcely   supplied  by   language,  religion 

f^^«",3S]^*''*i%).;/P"<>M"'f, Shoes'  or  facial  customs.    Wampum  wis  made  from 

L'*^?'i7^?".lu'*^'     <'^S.*=  'Spl^d'd  shells,  usually  clam  or  oyster,  and  it  was  there- 

Egotist'     (1^):    'The    Si^nt   Witness';    'An  fore  not  surprising  that  the  coast  dwellers  wen 

Old  Fogy';  'New  Man  at  Rossmere'  (1903).  the   most  prolific   producers  of  it.    The  black 

Walwortti,  Reuben  Hyde,  American  jurist:  beads  were  made  from  the  dark  'eye*  of  the 

h.   Bozrah,   Conn..  26  Oct.   1789;  d.   Saratoga,  shell,  the  scar  indicating  the  point  of  muscular 

N,  v..  ai  Nov.  1867.     He  was  mainly  self-taught,  attachment,   while   the   white   ones   were   taken 
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WAN  All  AKBR  —  WANTAGE 

from  the  outer  parts.  Black  beads  were  known  stripes,  is  also  known  as  the  wandering  jew; 
as  sacki,  white  ones  as  wompi,  and  the  black  it  will  grow  either  in  sun  or  shade,  or  in  water 
were  usually  considered  twice  as  valuable  as  the  alone.  Another  wandering  jew  is  a  spider- 
white.    The  beads  ihemaeives  were  simply  little  wort  (q.v.). 

shell  cylinders  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  m  Wwi'derley,  Togo  Hmrido,  Basom  Cote- 
diameler  and  one  fourth  of  an  iiKh  in  length,  cite,  Brazilian  statesman:  b.  Barro  do  Sio 
They  were  polished  smooth  by  bemg  rubbed  Francisco,  Pemambuco,  Brazil,  23  Oct.  1813: 
Agant&t  stones,  and  were  bored  by  means  of  a  a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  13  Feb.  188O.  Ht 
flmt  awl,  many  of  which  are  stiM  to  be  found  studied  law  and  soon  entered  politics,  joining 
■Ti  the  shell  heaps  along  the  New  England  coast  the  Conservative  party,  and  from  1842  was 
~u.  i7„™i..i,  „i„„....  ^.-re  compelled  to  use  repeatedly  elecied  deputy.  In  1856  he  became 
E  exchange  with  the  senator,  holding  the  office  until  his  death  and 
■  ^  ■  „  ,  "''"^-  j*"<^=  Island  acting  as  president  of  the  body  in  1882  and  i88s. 
recognized  it  officially  as  late  as  1670.  In  New  Re  was  created  a  baron  in  1868.  was  minister 
York  It  was  used  until  after  the  end  of  the  cen-  to  the  Platine  republics  In  i8?o,  and  concluded 
tury-  as  for  instence  in  the  pa)^ent  of  the  fer-  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Paraguay.  He  was  a 
nage  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It  cabinet  officer  in  nearly  all  the  Conservative 
was  used  in  Southern  Connecticut  as  late  as  cabinets  and  in  1885  organized  the  ministry 
iro4,  and  m  the  backwoods  regions  _of  the  „hich  secured  the  general  emancipation  law. 
northern  and  middle  colonies  well  down  into  the  «»._j_,  •  »ii  j  _  1  1 
18th  century  Wanderoo ,  or  Wandeni,  a  large  monkey 
,,,  .  „  ,  3  I  .  r  L  A  (Macacuj  sitenut)  of  southern  India,  especially 
Wanwnaker,  won  ?-m3:ker,  John,  Amen-  the  country  bordering  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
can  merchant  1  b.  PhUadelphia  11  July  1838  He  „anderoos  have  long,  slim  bodies,  covered  with 
received  a  common  school  education  and  began  black  hair,  and  tufted  tails.  The  head  looks 
his  business  career  at  14  as  errand  boy  in  a  very  large,  because  of  a  mane,  or  ruff,  and 
store.  In  i86i  he  established,  with  his  brother-  ^^^^^^  ^l^^Y^  sticks  out  arourtd  the  face,  and  is 
in-law,  a  clothing  store  under  the  firm  name  of  either  gray  or  white,  enhancmg  the  sly  look  of 
Wanamaker  &  Brown,  which  in  1869  became  the  (he  broad  face,  dull  eyes,  and  broad  muzde. 
firm  of  John  Wanamaker  &  Co  From  this  yjie  name  is  also  given  generally  to  mon- 
begmning  he  bu.lt  up  a  department  store  whidi  fc^ys  of  the  genus  Semnopithic^.  S.ursinus  is 
..  th^  1»r™«  ,n  th-  r,K.  =,r,rf  ,r,  ,«nfi  «f=h-  ^^^^  ^^^^j  wanderoo  of  Ceylon,  and  Eastern 
zoologists  think  the  term  should  be  restricted 
„  .-  ,  -  ^.  -  ,  to  this  species  alone. 
I  ig03  he  began  the  construction  of  a  «».„j_„_rfi.  „s„^  '_,i_n.  1  „-j.,-  t 
larger  building  in  New  York,  which  is  to  be  a  Wandswor^  wandz  wirth,  London,  Eng- 
station  of  the  subway.  He  has  been  active  in  '""*';.''  """ropohtan  and  parliamentary  borough 
the  public  life  of  Philadelphia,  taking  a  promi-  '^  ^"^  ,1°"^^  ^"'lu"  "'''  Tharnes ;  area  ^130 
ncnt  part  in  the  movement  to  secure  pure  water  ^^%.  ^  andsworth  proper  is  situated  close  to 
for  the  city,  in  1886-87,  and  in  other  reform  l^"  \^^"'"^'  "^'"  **'^ '^'"i!*'-,''*.'?  ^^  "a'^"' 
movements,  and  has  taken  part  in  State  and  t^^'  '''^  Wandle.  and  is  bmlt  be  ween  and  on 
national  politics  as  an  "ami-machine"  Republi-  '*"?  ^^^J  °*  ™"'  '""t\.  New  Wandsworth,  a 
can  In  1888  he  was  a  presidential  elector  and  ^"'"^^°  "•  recent  growth,  lies  to  the  east  and 
in  i889  entered  President  Harrison's  cabinet  as  south  of  both  stretches  of  Wandsworth  Com- 
post master- general.  During  his  term  of  office  ^1""'  ^  i '"  '^  ^'^*^  Surrey  County  prison, 
he  established  the  sea  post-ofSces.  and  strongly  ^'"^  ^"^y  '"?»"<^  ^^y  um,  etc  There  are  iMny 
favored  a  postal  telegraph  system.  He  has  iK^.^r"?*  ""'""■■'*'  establishments.  Pop. 
taken  an  active  part  in  religious  work,  was  for  """'  ^Sa.ooo, 

several    years    president    of    the    Philadelphia  Wang     Shih-fo,     wing'shi'foo,      Chinese 

Youn^  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  in  1858  dramatic  poet.    He  lived  in  the   r3tb  century, 

organized  a  small  Sunday-school  which  became  w"  the  creator  of  the  Chinese  opera  'Thsa- 

the  Bethany  (Presbyterian)  Sunday-school,  one  Khi,'    and  composed   13  plays,  of  whk:h  only 

of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  two  survive.     The   'Hsi  Hsiang  Chi,'  or  "Story 

Wan'apum    Indiani    ('river    peotrfe"),    a  °?    '**    Western    Pavilion  >  — like    all    Chinese 

tribe  of  the  Shahaptian  stock  of  North  Amer-  P''"'?'  "  ^"i  "^  "7     1"  .''if 'u*T!!  ~ "  "j"  '^ 

ican  Indians  — the  Sokulks  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  7"'$  ' "llu    ?^^-  "^''  ^f'"'  *"•'!«  B™*  P?P": 

They  range  along  both  banks  of  the  Columbia  ^•V'''  ,"';*"  ,?'*,'^"'V\  ^V""^  H*^  ""'^  ^ 

in  Washington,  tfom  above  Crab  Creek  down  to  ^''='  ^^*i.^"  ■,?'l^'  °*  '*"'  Mongol  dynasty.  «ie 

the  mouth  of  Snake  River.    Having  never  made  P"*  w»"<^*'  «'"  li"'  ""^^y  "»^r«       T''V^''*r 

a  treaty  or  gone  on  a  reservation,  they  are  not  H>,     1  f:°'"«ly.    'T^^e   Sute  Minister's    FeasL> 

yet    officially    recognized    by    the    government.  3|>e  former  was  partly  translated  into  FrewA 

Pop.  about  200.  V   Stanislas  Julien   (q.v.),  the  eminent  French 

imr      a     •          <^  11                m.            ^           n  sinologue,  in   'Europe  Littdraire.' 

Wandering    Gelu,    or    Ptiagocvtes.     See  „r     ^            ,,-.,-.■ 

Phacocvtosis  Wantage,    wftn'taj,    England,    a    markei- 

U7._j_i..<.    Taw     c^   T— .,    -P.™  «r town   in    Berkshire,   in   the   fertile   vale  of  the 

Wandering  Jew.    See  Jew,  The  Wandm-  white  Horse.   13  miles  southwest  of  Oxford. 

...     .._.       »                           .•    ,  ThcTf  are  an  interesting  old  church,  a  town-hall, 

Wandering  jn^  a  name  applied  to  various  com   exchange,   grammar   school,   and    cottage 

plants  — in  Great  Britain   to  the  beefsteak  or  hospital.      Iron   and    brass   founding,    and    the 

strawberry    geranium     (Saxifraga    sarmentosa)  manufacture   of   sacks    and   similar   articles   are 

and   to   the   Kenilworth   ivy    (Linana   cymbala-  carried  on.     King  Alfred,  to   whom  there  is  a 

no).    £ebr\na  pendula,  a  leafy  rapidly  growing  statue  by  Count  Gleichen.  erected  in  18??,  was 

plant,  with  lance-ovate  leaves,  glossy  and  bright  bom  at  Wantage,  as  was  also  Bishop  Butter, 

green    or   purplish    above    with   broad    silvery  Pop.  aboiii  4  <;oo 
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WANX  RIVER— WAPPIHQER 

Wanz  Riv^r.  See  Cape  River.  September.    The  bucks  fight  fiercely  and  aot 

Wapakonrta,  wa"pa^k5n-St'a,  Ohio,  village,  mfreqiientiy  with  fatal  result  at  the  pairing  sea- 

county-seat      oF   Auglkize      County;      on      the  ^    and    the    stronger    ones    are    po  ygamous, 

Auglaize  River,  and  ou  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  gaUlenngmto  their  herds  every  available   cow 

&  Won  Railroad;   about  30  mil«  no"h  of  ""*  g^dmg  then  and  the  young  with  jealous 

Piqoa  and  13  miles  south  by  west  of  Lima.    It  ^^^    They  eat  aUnost  everything  of  a  vegetable 

is  In  an  agrTcultural  region  and  in  the  natural  "aWre,  leaves  and  twigs  as  well  as  grass  and 

MS  and  petroleum  belt-    The  place  was  visited  ^"^^t^J^Z""^  the  summer  when  they  are  much 

By  whites  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  CEnturv.  troubled  by  mosquitoes  and  fbes   they  are  fond 

and  some  settlements  were  made.    It  was  laid  «*  entering  the  water  and  of  wailowmg  m  mud 

out  as  a  village  in  1833.    Where  the  village  now  ""^s-    See  Deer. 

stands   was  the  site  of  an   Indian   village  of  Wappsnis,     va-pa'oos,     Johann     Eduard, 

importance,  the  meeting  place  of  certain  tribes.  German  geographer:  b.  Hamburg  17  May  1812; 

In  1831  it  was  the  scene  of  the  signing  of  the  d.  Gottingen  16  Dee.   1879,     He  was  educated 

treaty  whereby  the  Shawnees  and  Senecas  relin-  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and 

quished  their  lands  to  the  government    Wapa-  in  1833-4  traveled  in  Brazil  and  the  Cape  Verde 

koneta  was  the  last  place  in  Ohio  occupied  by  Islands.    He  became  a  tutor   at  Gottingen  in 

the  Indiana.    The  chief  manufactories  are  fur-  1838,  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  there  in 

niture,  wheels,  machinery,  and  furnishings  for  1845,  and  ^om  18$^  until  his  death  was  full 

dairies,   and  a  machine  shop.    There  are  three  professor  in  that  university.     His  most  widely 

banks,  two  national  and  one  private.    The  na-  known  work  is  his  edition  of  the  Stein-Horschel- 

tional  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $200000  mann  'Handbuch  der  Geographie  und  Statistik* 

and  '  deposits    amounting    to    $1,045,4001    Pop.  (i8;;t),  of  which  he  wrote  the  volumes  on  'Uni- 

(1910)  5,349.  versal    Geography'    (1849);    *North   America* 

WapeUo.   wa-pa'6,    lowa.   town,    county-  (iSss);  'Centraf  and  South,  America*   (1867); 

seat  ofLomsa  Oyaaiyi  on  the  Iowa  River,  and  ?"<^  .^"^jJ^^^^^'      "-L  °P^    wr't'ngs 

on  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  ^nclxi6t:     'Untersuchungenuber  die  geographi- 

Railroad;  about  31  miles  north  of  Burlington,  schen  Entdecl^ngen  der  PortugiesenunterHem- 

and  20  miles  south  of  Mnacatine.    It  is  in  a  ^^  ^^  Seefahrer  (1842)  ;  'Deutsche  Auswan- 

rich  agricultural  region  in  which  the  principal  t'^-ll  ""'^  ^""^^l^w  a  1^^ '  ^"B<'"<™ 

productTare  wheat" com,  vegetables.  aSd  frSt  Berolkerungsstatistik'   (1859-61);  etc 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising.         Wi^'patoo,  an  aboriginal  name  of  the  root 

The  manufacturing  establishments  arc  flour  and  of  the  common  arrowhead    (.Sagillaria  varia- 


lumbcr  mills,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  agri-  bins')  which  was  ■  favorite  food  of  the  North 

cultural  implement  ahopa,  and  creameries.    The  American  Indians. 

town  makes  large  shipments  of  grain,  canned  Wappera.  vap^ir,  Gostav,  Baron,  Belgian 
goods,  hay,  and  live  stock.  There  are  two  painter:  b.  Antwerp  23  Aug.  1803;  d.  Paris  6 
banks,  one  State  and  one  private.  Pop.  (1910)  £,ec.  1874.  Educated  at  the  Art  Academy  of 
liS*-  his  native  city  under  Van  Bree  and  Herreyns, 
Wap'entake,  or  W^tentac,  in  England,  an  he  went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  copying 
ancient  county  among  some  of  (he  northern  the  masterpieces  of  the  Venetian  School  and 
shires,  still  retained  in  Yorkahire.  It  corre-  subsequently  studied  the  style  of  Rubens,  Jor- 
sponds  to  the  "hundred*  of  the  southern  coun-  daens  and  the  Flemish  painters.  He  made  the 
ties.  The  word  means  ■weapon-touching^  and  first  great  hit  in  1830  by  a  large  picture  repre- 
refers  to  the  custom  of  the  chiefs  of  a  particular  seuting  the  'Burgomaster  Van  der  Werf  of 
district  meeting  at  a  certain  day  at  a  specified  Leyden  in  the  Spanish  Siege.*  Wappers  sur- 
spot,  when  the  head  chief,  alighting  from  hia  rounded  himself  with  a  number  of  young  p^ot* 
horse,  raised  his  spear  in  the  air,  and  the  io-  ers  and  under  the  enthusiasm  be  kindled  t  new 
ferior  chiefs,  also  on  foot,  touched  this  spear  school  of  Belgian  painting  came  into  existence, 
with  th*ir  lances,  and  so  acknowledged  their  In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor  and  eight 
fealty.  years  later  director  of  the  Art  Academy  of  Ant- 
Wapiti,  an  Indian  name  of  the  great  w«""P,;  f'ora  1846  to  1853  he  was  president  of 
North  American  deer  (Cervui  canadeyuis)  the  Belgium  National  Museum  and  in  184?  was 
known  in  the  West  as  *elk,»  but  more  like  the  f"?TO">Ied.  Among  his  principal  pictures  are 
red  deer  than  the  European  or  true  elk  (q.v.).  'The  People  of  Brussels  Tearing  up  the  Procla- 
It  formerly  ranged  from  the  mountains  of  the  mation  of  Prince  Frederick'  (1835,  in  the  Mu- 
Carolinas  to  lat.  56  to  57"  N.,  but  now  nearly  seura  at  Brussels)  ;  'The  Entombment*  (1836, 
extinct,  except  in  the  northern  Rocky  MouQ-  L°  Saint  Michaels  Church,  fouvam)  ;  <The 
tains.  It  is  closely  allied  to  but  considerably  ?J?°'^?™,^- ^''""M  Surrounded  by  Angels  ; 
larger  than  the  sUg,  standing  about  64  inches  ,9""''^^«^?'-  ^^^V°«  P?""  the  Huguenots' ; 
at  the  shoulder;  yellowish  brown  on  upper  'Anne  Boleyn  Taking  Leave  of  Ebzabeth>; 
parts;  sides  gray,  long  coarse  hair  in  front  of  'Boccaccio  Reading  His  Decameron  to  Johanna 
neck,  like  a  dewlap;  antlers  large,  often  exceed-  ^  Aragon';  'ITie  Capture  of  Rhodef  by  the 
ing  4  or  even  5  feet  in  length ;  brow-tine  dupli-  t  urks,    eta 

cated.    The  wapiti    resembles  the   Old   World  W^jfungcr  ("the  east"),  a  confederacy  of 

stag  or  red  deer  rather  than  the  elk.    In  the  the  Algonquian  stock  of  North  Amcricar   In-  1 

Northwest  it  is  represented  by  several   related  dians  formerly  occupying  the  territory  extending   ■ 

species,  but  the  EaUem  wapiti  seems  doomed  to  eastward     from     Hudson     River,    between    the 

extinction  as  %  wild  aninuL    During  the  winter  n«ughborhood  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Manhattan 

these  nobie  animals   gather  in  large  herds  and  Island  in  New  York  to  the  v^ey  of  Connecticut 

feed  on  the  open  hills.    The  antlers  are  shed  River   in   Connecticut.    They  were  closely   re- 

about  March,  »>d  ihe  new  CMies  are  complete  by  laied  to  the  Mohicans,  and  by  moat  authoritio 


WAPPINOER  FALLS—  WAR  AND  PEACE 


are  regaraed  as  having  been  a  part  of  them,  side  of  it  exist  other  societies  with  independent 
The  component  tribes  of  the  Wappinger  con-  laws  and  different  interests.  Between  tliesc, 
federaey  were;  (i)  the  Wappinger,  which  disputes  are  liable  to  arise,  which,  failing  mutual 
formed  the  principal  tribe  and  which  occupied  accommodation,  can  only  be  settled  by  force.  In 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  about  Poughkeepsie  each  society,  moreover,  the  central  authority 
and  Wappinger  Kill;  (2)  the  Recgawawancs ;  is  liable  to  vicissitudes  of  strength.  When  it  is 
(3)  Weequaesgeeks ;  (4)  Sintsinks;  (5)  Kitch-  active  and  vigorous,  the  whole  society  is  kept 
awanks;  (6)  Tankitekes;  (?)  Nochpeems;  (8)  in  equilibrium  and  repose;  when  it  is  weak  or 
Siwanoys ;  (9)  Sequins  or  Mattabeaecs.  As  idle,  private  or  party  interests  assert  themselves, 
Connecticut  became  colorized  by  the  whites,  the  the  laws  are  disobeyed  and  the  central  authority 
eastern  tribes  of  the  confederacy  gradually  sold  ma^  be  defied  and  overthrown.  Thus,  three  con- 
their  lands  and  almost  dwindled  away,  the  sur-  ditions  of  warfare  arise  according  to  the  degree 
vivors  finally  joining  the  Indians  at  Scaticook,  of  organization  of  society:  the  state  of  private 
iConn.,  and  Stockbridgc,  Mass.,  while  a  few  war,  when  no  great  central  authority  has  been 
went  to  Canada.  The  Hudson  River  tribes  established,  or  when  it  has  been  wholly  de- 
became  involved  in  war  with  the  Dutch  colonists  stroyed  ;  the  state  of  civil  war,  when  such  an 
in  1640,  which  continued  for  five  years,  the  authority,  having  been  established,  has  decayed, 
Indians  losing  1,600  of  their  number  and  the  and  the  society  arranges  itself  in  different  par- 
Wappingers  being  the  chief  sufferers.  The  sitr-  ties  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  old,  or 
vivors  retained  their  tribal  customs  until  I?56,  establishing  a  new  central  authority;  and  the 
and  continued  to  occupy  a  tract  in  Westchester  state  of  international  war,  when  states  suf- 
Coonty,  when  most  of  them  joined  the  Nanti-  ficiently  powerful  to  control  their  own  subjects 
cokes,  then  living  under  Iroquois  protection  at  quarrel  among  themselves.  In  each  of  these 
Chenango,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  finally  states  war  is  contermincjs  with  and  oppose'd  to 
became  mei^ed   with   the   Delawares.     Some  of  law. 

them  also  joined  the  Moravian  and  Stockbridge  The  aim  of  law  is  always  to  control  war, 
Indians,  while  a  few  still  resided  in  Dutchess  and  either  suppress  it  or  render  it  subservient 
County  just  before  the  American  Revolution.  to  its  own  enforcement  or  re-establishment;  the 
Wappinger  (woplr-jer)  FilU,  N.  Y.,  vil-  "T",  °i  war  is  either  to  supplement  the  iniiKrtcnce 
lage,  Dutchess  County ;  on  Wappinger  Creek,  ?i  'aw-,  or  accomplish  some  object  forbidden  by 
about  two  and  one  half  miles  from  its  mouth  ".  Hence  the  p«:uliani^  of.alMaws  relating  to 
at  New  Hamburg,  and  seven  miles  south  of  war.  They  are  fluctuating  in  their  nature,  be- 
Poughkeepsie.  It  is  connected  with  Poughkeep-  '^ause  the  power  to  enforce  them  is  frequently 
sie  6y  an  electric  line,  and  has  the  advantage  wanting;  yet  they  are  necessary,  and  in  the  end 
of  the  steamer  traffic  on  the  Hudson.  The  river  efficacious,  because  force  can  be  applied  in  favor 
port  used  by  the  village  is  New  Hamburg.  The  ?f  '=«  as  well  as  against  it,  and  it  commonly 
name  of  the  village  is  that  of  a  tribe  of  Indiana  becomes  the  interest  of  society  m  the  long  run 
who  once  inhabited  this  section.  The  creek  so  to  apply  it.  It  follows  also  from  these  ««idi- 
here  falls  over  a  series  of  high  ledges  which  ^"^''l  that  as  there  are  three  statM  of  warfare, 
form  picturesque  cascades,  and  also  furnish  so  there  are  three  relative  states  of  law  opposed 
water  power  for  sereral  manufactories.  The  ^  ?"«™  ■  "iKmationBl  law  is  oppoaed  to  inter- 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  print-works,  national  war,  national  law  to  civil  war,  and 
established  in  1834;  overall  and  sheeting  fac-  Mt"ral  law  to  private  war.  In  each  case,  law 
tory,  machine  shop,  grist  mill,  and  creameries,  fp'^^  '^e  boundary  of  war  and  war  of  law,  so 
The  village  has  a  union  school,  public  and  *''«'  where  one  is  strong  the  other  is  weak. 
parish  elementary  schools,  and  a  school  library.  International  law  may  thus  be  defined  as  consist- 
There  is  one  state  bank,  having  deposits  '?^  °^  ^P^^  common  principles  which  stil  con- 
amounting  to  $463,100.  Pop.  {1890)  3.718;  """=  to  be  recognized  and  observed  by  belhjfer- 
(iQoo)  isod-  (igio)  3,10s.  ™t^'  The  persistent  disregard  of  any  principle 
w„  Ti,„  L.  ,«^«  f„,  ,1.-  „,ti„™-«t  °i  1="  t>y  a  belligerent  would  annihilate  it 
War.  The  last  resort  for  the  settlement  ^  principle  of  international  law,  and  as  the 
of  disputes  IS  the  appeal  to  pliysical  force,  belligerent  has  already  set  the  power  of  itfl 
whereby  the  weaker  is  either  compelled  to  vidd  immediate  antagonist  at  defiance,  the  only  con- 
to  the  demands  of  the  stronger,  put  to  flight,  sjd^ations  which  can  enforce  its  observance  of 
or,  in  the  last  extremity,  slam.  War  is  resorted  to  ^^  international  law  are  its  own  respect  for  its 
either  for  advantage  or  for  vengeance.  The  pH„ciple,  or  its  fear  of  the  power  oi  neutrals. 
one  party  possesses  something  which  the  other  f„  ,j,,^  ^^^^^^  national  law  is  opposed  to  and 
has  resolved  to  seize,  or  has  mfiicled  some  real  \[^iis  civil  war  In  as  far  as  either  parlv  seU 
or  supposed  injury  on  the  other,  which  he  de-  ^^e  national  law  at  defiance  the  law  is  abrogated 
term.nes  to  punish  by  the  mflict.on  of  a  corre-  ^^^  „„  ^„,  ^  re-established  by  force;  fn  as 
spondmg  chastisement.  War  and  law  are  quite  f^^  ^^  j,  ij 'observed  it  controls  the  action  oi 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  while  opposed  they  ^oth  parties.    Private  war  is  opposed  by  natural 


related.     The  ultimate  means  of  enforc- 


positive  law  recognized 


ing  law  is  by  physical  force,  but  in  every  sociep.  ^y  the  parties.    Violence  is  limited  only  by' the 

the  aim  of  law  is  to  put  down  every  appeal  to  "L          ^     conscience   of   the   belliirerents      See 

force  except  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate    and  C^V^TrorL  lTw     ^^   '"   belligerents.     See 
equally  to  restrict  his  use  of  it  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.     Where  there  is  no  organized 

society,  every  individual   family,  or   group,  en-  _  _ _    ^ 

forces  its  own  claims,  and  appeals  to  force  are  conflict  between  Napoleon  and  France,  and  Koo- 

consequently    frequent,    but   as    society   extends  touzoff  and  Russia,  and  covers  the  period  from 

its  organization  these  partial  appeals  to   force  1805  to  1815.    War  is  here  treated  not  alone  as 

are   declared   illegal    and    put    down.    But   the  a  dramatic  spectacle,  but  as  a  symtnl  of  great 

society,  however  extended,  is  still  iMrtial:  out-    social  forces  strivhtg  for  e: 


>y  Google 


WAR,  CIVIL  — WAR  TARIFF 

Wur,  CiviL    See   Unitid    States  —  Causes  and  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  iSgR  wa< 

OF  THE  Civu,  Wak;  Miutaby  Events  of  the  uniqae.    The    American- Spanish     War     lasted 

Civil  War;    Political  Events  of  thb  Civil  four    months,    and    cost    the    United     States 

War;  etc.  $150^00,000.    The   Spaniards  were  defeated  in 

War  College.     See  Abmy  War  College.  ^^^T  battle  on  sea  and  land,  and  finally  sued 

W«  Dance,  among  the  American  Indians,  i?VT^'  A  iT^k^  n"  ^V"^  ^^  /'l^^'^'^'- 

^.  W«"  Department,  one  of  the  executive  ovin  cost,  all  Spanish  soldiers  taken  prisoner, 
divisions  of  the  United  States  government,  lo-  „ith  their  arms.  The  United  States  further 
cated  at  Washmgton,  D.  C.  The  department  is  agreed  to  pay  to  Spain  the  sura  of  SL»,ooo,ooo. 
underthe  supervision  of  a  secretary  of  war,  Qn  her  part,  Spain  was  to  relinquish  all  claim 
who  IS  a  member  of  the  President  s  cabinet  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba ;  to  cede  to  the  United 
The  department  has  entire  control  of  all  mat-  states  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  other 
ters  relating  to  the  equipmwit  and  discipline  of  islands  then  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
the  military  forces  of  the  Umted  States  and  is  West  Indies;  the  island  of  Guam,  in  the  La- 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  all  drones;  and  the  archipelago  known  as  the 
laws  relative  to  the  army  and  mihtia  enacted  by  Philippine  Islands.  In  this  case  it  would  appear 
the  Congress.  The  secretary's  authonty  m  ,hat  the  victors  pajd  for  their  success.  At  the 
military  matters  is  second  only  to  Ae  President  dose  of  the  trouble  between  China  and  the  pow- 
The  first  secretary  of  war  was  Henry  Knox  ^rs,  growing  out  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  igoa 
of  Massachusetts  whose  term  of  ofBee  began  jt  was  agreed  that  China  pay  the  powers 
with  that  of  Washington.  Dunng  the  Civil  450,000,000  taels  as  an  indemnity. 
War  Edwin  M.  Stanton   (q.v.)  was  the  secre-  __ 

tary   of  war.     For  a   complete  list  of  the   sue-  War  Office,  in   Great  Britain,  the  depart- 

cessive     secretaries     of     war     see     the     article  ni«"t  of  government  which  controls  all  matters 

UNrrao  States— Cabinet  OmcMxs.  Etc.    See  connected  with  the  army.    The  head  of  the  de- 

also  AsHv  OF  THE  Unfito  Statks  partment  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.     He 

War-e^le,  any  eagle  connected  with  war  ^^  ^  *?**  j"  *%'="''*^  "J.**  "  *?'^^  of  $izS,m» 

or  the  idla^f  war  in  s^bolism  or  otherwise,  as  f  ^^^  '^  f^^^'^  ^°J"^  °^^-  ■  ^"  '^^  ^T'^ 

the   imperial   eagle    {Aquila  mogolnik)   adopted  '"^V^   "l  *^  department  he   is   assisted   by  a 

as  a  standard  first  by  /favorite  legion  and  fater  P*""^™*  under- secretary,  who  rewiives  $JOflO0 

by  Roman  troops  generally;  whence  the  symbol  P^-. annum;  by  a  parliament^  under-secTetary, 

spread  to  the  naHona!   insignia  of  many  Euro  ^   *^'*"'i'^  ,  «""ary.   and    other   officials.     The 

pean    countries.     The   war-eagle   of   the   North  ^''.f'   "*  »'■«   different   army   departments,  both 

American   Indians,   whose    telthers   ornamented  m'l'tary  and  civil,  are  responsible  to  him.     The 

their  war-bonnets  and  other  accoutrements,  was  commander-in-chief  has  command  of  .aU  troops 

tli^  cmiHm  nirip  t^  ^f.f„r»fi^c"i      •ir,-  FaAb  J*™    '*    rMponsiblc    for    their    disciphne    and 

the ^Iden  eagle  {A.  chrysatus).    See  i.AG«.  efficiency;  he  is  the  chief  adviser  of  the  secretary 

War    God      Most   ancient    religions    had  of  state ;  has  to  prepare  schemes  of  offense  and 

their  _  war    gods,    and    in    America.   befo[;e   the  defense,   and    recommends    otficers    for    prorao- 

Spanish   conquest,   the    Mexican   war   god    was  ^jon,  appointments,  and  honors  or  rewards.     The 

specially    worshipped,    with     human     sacrificial  ^hief   secretary   alone   is   responsible   to    Parlia- 

rites.     Ares   and    Mars   were   the   war   gods   of  ment 

Greece   and   Rome  respectively.    The   Tews  evi-  -ai         i  ^i.     -a     -a  _        ■  .     .1. 

dently  regarded  Jehovah  as  presiding  over  their  *"  °^  ^%Fa^^^'a  "u  f  "?*'  g'ven  to  the 

battles,  and  David   is   represented   in   i   Samuel  raV^'^lf"  Pi''"  /"r^?^'""^  ^""^    ^""    '" 

xvii.  45.  as  telling  the  Philistine  that  he  comes  ^879-83.    See  Bouvia;  Chile;  Peru. 
"in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  War  Paint,  among  the  American  Indians, 

the    armies    of    Israel."      The    same    conception  Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body 

exists   in   some  degree  among  Christians.  on  going  to  war,  with  the  object  of  making  their 

War  Indemnity,  the  sum  of  money  paid  appea-^""  more  terrible  to  their  enemies, 
by  the  defeated  country  in  an  international  war  War  Padi,  among  the  American  Indians, 
lo  the  victorious  government.  The  largest  ^^  iomK  or  path  taken  on  going  to  war ;  a  war- 
amount  ever  demanded  in  this  way  was  $1,000,-  ''''e  expedition  or  excursion.  On  the  warpath, 
000,000,  which  France  was  compelled  to  pay  Ger-  means  on  a  hostile  or  warlike  expedition ;  hence, 
,   many  aiter  the  war  of  187&-71.     In  the  war  oi  colloquially,   about   to   make   an   attack  on   an 


1866  Prussia   took  from  Austria  and  her  allies  a  adversary  □ 

war  indemnity  of  $4', 7So,ooo.  besides  $3, 750,000  War,  Prisoners  of.     See  Prisoners. 

requisition  during   the  campaign.     The  war  be-  ur         n—-  t       c        r~  « 

tween    Japan    and     China    covered    about    nine  ^"^^  i^' ,f-      ^''    Coktsabawd;    New- 

months  a^  the  amount  paid  by  the  latter  nation  ™*^^'  ^^^  ^'"'^•'■ 

was  $185,000,000.     For  the  Turko- Russian  war  War  of  the  Roses.     See  England, 

of  1877.   Russia  demanded   $701,000,000.  but  her  War,  Rules  of.     See  International  Law. 

claim  was  reduced  to  $160,000,000.     Great  Bri-  ,„      „  t-       »t 

tain  has  received  two  indemnities  ftflm  China,  ^"  Songs.     See  National  Songs, 

the  first,  in  1S40,  being  $25,000,000.  and  the  sec-  War   Tariff,   a    general    name    applied   to 

ond,  in  i860,  about  $i0,ooo,0oo.     The  Sultan  of  various    tariff    measures    passed    by    Congress 

Turkej  was  forced  by  the  powers  10  reduce  his  during  the   Civil   War.     These  bills  included  a 

claims  of  $50,000,000  on  Greece  at  the  close  bill  raising  the  tariff  of  1857  about  one-third. 

of  the  war  of  iSg?  to  $10,000,000.    The  settle-  passed  2  March  1861 ;  amended  tariff  act  raising 

stent  of  war  claims  between  the  United  States  duties  passed  5  Aug.  1861 ;  act  increasing  tariff 

Google 


WAR  TOKENS— WARBLBRS 

Dn  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  passed  34  Dec.  1861 ;  rictal   bristles   niunerout  and  very   1o^(.    Tbe 

act  raising  tariff  duties  temporarily,  passed  14  chats    (Icteriinx'i  have  the  wings  shorter  than 

July  1862 ;  act  raising  all  duties  50  per  cent  for  the  tail,  the  bill  high,  compressed  and  stout 

iX>  days,  passed  2g  April  1864 ;  general  revision  with  strongly  curved  commissure  and  no  rictal 

of  tariff,  increasing  duties,  passed  30  June  1864.  bristles.    They    are    much    larger   than   any   of 

See  U.   S. —  Takiff  in  the.  the  members  of  tlie  other  subfamilies. 

Ww  Token*.     See  Token  Money.  There    are,    in    round    numbers,    about    130 

_,...„,„„  ,      .  species  of  known  warblers,  stnctly  confined  to 

Wwbeck,  war  bek,  PerUn,  a  pretender  to  Xmerica;  the  flycatching  warblers  being  found 

the  throne  of  England   m   the  reign   of  nenry  ;„   greatest  variety  and  abundance   in  northern 

VII.:   b.   Toamay   about   1475;   d.  If  5."°"  ^  South     America,    Central     America    and    the 

Nov.  1499.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Tournay  w^gt  Indies,  while  the  Sylvicoiitut  are  pre-emi- 

and  appears  in  history  in  1490,  when  he  was  at-  nently  characteristic  of  North  America.     Warb- 

tached    to    the    court    of    Margaret,    dowager  i^rs  are  all  insectivorous  and  migratory,  chiefly 

duchess  of  Burgundy.    At  this  court  he  was  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  be- 

taiight   to    represent    Richard,    duke    of    York,  ^^^^  ^i  their  varied  habits  and  gr«at  abun- 

younger    brother   of    Edward    V.,    one    of  the  dance  among  the  most  interesting  of  our  birds, 

princes  generally  supposed  to  have  been  mur-  They  build  on  the  ground,  in  bushes,  in  crev- 

dered  by  their  uncle  Richard  of  Gloster  in  the  ices  ^r  hjgji   ^p  in  tall  trees,  nests  exhibiting 

tower.    In  1492,  when  there  was  prospect  of  a  >  great  diversity  in  material  and  architecture, 

war    between    France    and    England,    Warbeck  The    name   warWer  probably   alludes   to  their 

landed  at  Cork,  and  was  jomed  by  numerous  constancy  rather  than  to  their  ability  as  musi- 

Esrtisans.     At   the   invitation   of    Charles   VIII.  cians,  for  their  aongs,  though  attractive  and  in- 

e  went  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  teresting,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  highly 

acknowledged  as  duke  of  York,  received  a  pen-  melodious.    The  varied  role  played  by  warblers 

sion,  and  was  attended  by  a  body  guard.    At  in    nature    has    been    well    expressed    by    Dr. 

the   peace   of   Estaples   he   was   dismissed   from  Coues   in  the   following  poetic   passage :     'The 

France   and   went   to    Flanders,   where   he   was  warblers  have  we  always  with   us,  all   in  their 

received  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  as  her  own  good  time;  they  come  out  of  the  South, 

nephew.     The  belief   in   the  truth  of   his  claim  pass  on,  return,  and  are  away  again,  their  ap- 

was   shared   by   the  populace   of   England,   and  pearance  and   withdrawal   scarcely   less   than   a 

certain  of  the  nobility,  and  some  of  than  evenly  mystery ;  many  stay  with  us  all  summer  long, 

declared  for  him.    He  was,  however,  taken  pris-  and    some    brave    the    winters    in    our    midst 

oner  after  an  invasion  of  Cornwall   149?,  tried  Some  of  these  slight  creatures,  guided  by  uner- 

for  high  treason  and  hanged  at  Tybimi,  ring  instinct,  travel  true  to  the  meridian  in  the 

,  1-  J     ■  hours  of  darkness,  slipping  past  Mike  a  thief  in 

Warblera,    a    popular    name    applied    in  ^^    „;  ^t,'    stopping   at    daybreak    from    their 

different  countries  to  a  variety  of  small  insectiv-  i^^^^  ^1^,,^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^jj  f^,^  ^^  „^, 

orous  birds  belonging  to  quite  distinct  families,  ^(3^^    ^^    ^^    journey.      Others    pass     more 

but  resembling  one  another  in  habits  and  ap-  leisurely  from  tree  to  tree,  in  a  ceaseless  tide  of 

pearance.    The  American  warblers,  to  whicti  the  migration,   gleaning   as    they  go;    the    hardier 

book    name    'wood- warblers*    is    often    given,  ^^ig,    jj,  f^^,  ^^ng  and  plumage,  lead  the  way 

belong  to  the  extensive  family  M*iohltuia  and  f^  ((,,   ^^^^^  females  and   yearlings.    With 

include   a   varied   assemblage   of   generic   types  tireless   industry   do   the   warblers   beftiend   the 

somewhat  closely  related  to  the  lanagers  (lana-  human  race;  their  unconscious  zeal  plays  due 

grid<t.    They  are  small  birds,  with  one  or  two  p^rt  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  Nature's  forces, 

exceptions   about   five   inches   in   length.     Iheir  helping  to  bring  about  that  balance  of  vegetable 

colors  are  bright  and  vaned   yellows  often  pre-  ^^J  ^^^^^  [jf^  without  which  agriculture  would 

dominating,  with  patches  of  red,  blue,  brown,  j^  ;„  y^i„     fhey  visit  the  orchard  when  the 

black  or  white  in  conspicuous  places;  but  the  app|e   and  pear,  the  peach,    plum   and    cherry 

females  are  often  plain  and  often  closely  re-  are  in  bloom,  seeming  to  revel  carelessly  amid 

semble    one    another    m    the    different    species,  the   sweet-scented  and  deliciously  tinted   blos- 

The  bill  varies,  but  is  generally  rather  slender,  g^,„^^  but   never  faltering  in  their  good   work, 

pointed,  slightly  curved  and   without  a  hooked  They  peer  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  scrutin- 

tip,  a  tooth,  or  a  deep  notch ;  the  feet  are  rather  i^g  each  leaf,  and  explore  the  very  heart  of  the 

small  with  scuteilale  tarsi  and  present  no  posi-  bud,,   („   detect,   drag   forth   and   destroy  those 

tive  characters;   the  primary   wing-quills  are  g,  tiny   creatures,    singly   insigniticanl,   collectively 

the  secondaries  are  not  elongated  and  the  Uil-  a  scourge,  which  prey  upon  the  hopes  of  the  ; 

quills   are   12   in   number.     Owmg  to   the   great  fruit-grower,  and  which,  if  undisturbed,  would  . 

diversity  of  the  genera  it  is  practically  impossible  bring  his   care   to   naught.     Some   warblers   flit 

to  give  any  brief  definition  covering  all.     Van-  incessantly  in  the  terminal  foliage  of  the  Utlest 

ous  groupings  of  the  genera  into  sub-famLlies  trees;  others  hug  dose   to   the  scored  trunks 

have  been  proposed,  hut  with  the  exception  of  and   gnarled  boughs  of  the  forest  kings  ;  some 

the  well  marked  Icteriinte,  which  are  decidedly  peep  from  the  thkket,  the  coppice,  the  impene- 

aberrant,  they  all  intergrade  more  or  less  easily,  trable    mantle    of    shrubbery    that    decks    tiny 

A  division  such  as  follows,  is  convenient  and  water  courses,   playing  hide-and-seek  with   all 

fairly    natural.     The    typical     warblers     (Syl-  comers;  others,  more  humble  still,  descend  to 

vicoUna)   have  the  wings  nearly  always  longer  the     ground,     where     they    glide    with     pretty 

than  the  tail,  the  hill  slender  and  conical,  with  mincing  steps  and  affected  turning  of  the  bead 

the   commissure   slightly   curved   and   the   rictal  this  way  and  that,  their  delicate  flesh-tinted  feet 

bnstles     short     or     wanting.     The     fly-catching  just  stirring  the  layer  of  withered  leaves  with 

warblers   or   (Setophaginir)   have  similar  wings  which  a  past  season  carpeted  the  ground.     W« 

and  tail,  with  the  bill  broad  and  flattened  at  the  seek  warblers  everywhere  in  their  season;  "• 

base,  the  commissure  slightly  curved,  and  the  shall  find  them  a  c  '  "     " 
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Of  th«  SylvicolinK  9  geaan  and  46  Bpecies  pericNl,  probably  attracted  by  th;  abundance  of 

arc  North  American,  tke  principal  Miiera  being  the  long  stemmed  Uin«a  or  •Spanish  moss,*  of 

Dendroica,  the  largest  by  far,  Hetwittthophila  which  their  beautiful,  usually  globular  hanging 

and  GeolMypis.    The  diagnostic  colors  of  many  nests,  are  in  chief  part  constructed.    Like  the 

are    sufficiently    indicated    by    their    vernacular  Dendroicas   they  are   true   tree-warblers,   inces- 

names,   which,   however,   are   generally   descrip-  santly  flitting  about  the  ontermost  twigs,  tum- 

tive    of    the    fuU-pl untaxed    males    only.       The  ing   and   han^r%  in  every  conceivable  attitude 

black    and    white    creeping    warbler    {Mntotilta  and  often  taking  short  flights  in  pursuit  of  fl;- 

varia)   has  the  sexes  similarly  colored  and  is  a  ing  insects. 

common  migratory  woodland  species  through-  Dendroica  comprises  24  species  of  the  warb- 
out  eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  Vir-  lers  found  within  our  limits.  Most  of  them 
ginia  northward  and  wintering  from  the  GuH  glean  for  their  food  in  the  terminal  twigs  of 
coast  into  South  America.  In  feeding  habits  it  trees  much  as  does  the  parula,  and  like  it  their 
resembles  the  brown  creeper  rather  than  the  songs  are  simple  feeble  trills.  They  come  in 
other  warblers,  climbing  the  tree  trunks  and  troojis  when  the  forest  trees  are  bursting  into 
larger  branches  by  clinging  to  the  bark,  search-  leaf  in  May  and  moat  of  them  pass  to  the  Brit- 
ing  the  crevices  for  insects  and  their  eggs,  but  ish  provinces  or  at  least  to  the  northern  woods 
not  using  the  tail  as  a  prop.  The  song  is  a  and  high  mountain  ridges  to  breed,  but  a  few, 
feeble  unmusical  trill,  but  the  call  notes  arc  like  the  yellow  warbler,  remain  through  the  sum- 
varied  A  simple  nest  on  the  ground  of  bark,  mer.  With  few  exceptions  they  never  nest  oa 
moss,  grass,  etc.,  contains  4  or  5  eggs,  white  the  ground.  The  males  in  breeding  plumage 
with  profuse  reddish  brown  spots.  Protono-  are  handsomdy  and  variously  colored,  but  nearly 
tarh  includes  only  P.  citrea,  the  prothonotary  always  have  much  white  on  the  tsil  quills,  the 
warbler,  a  beautiful  species  whose  prevailing  female,  young  and  male  autumn  plumage  ia 
color  in  both  sexes  is  golden  with  ohvaceous  generally  very  different.  One  of  the  best-known 
and  bluish  above  and  the  tail-quills  largely  but  hardly  a  good  representative  example  is  the 
white;  the  bill  is  unusually  long,  acute  and  yellow  or  summer  warbler  {D.  eestiva},  one  of 
black.  It  breeds  in  most  of  the  United  States  the  tew  species  which  has  an  extensive  breeding 
east  of  Nebraska,  but  is  rare  in  the  east  north  range  in  the  United  States.  It  is  abundant  ai- 
of  Virginia,  It  haunts  swampy  woods  and  most  everywhere  in  North  America  and  its 
thickets  and  nests  in  holes  of  trees.  An  inter-  warm  glowing  yellow  color  and  the  absence  of 
esting  species  of  striking  aspect  is  the  worm-  white  from  the  tail  are  diagnostic,  ft  is  less  of 
eating  warbler  IHelminlkertts  vermivonu),  a  woodland  bird  than  many  of  the  others  and 
with  a  stout  acute  bill  without  bristles,  a  very  frequents  orchards,  parks  and  roadside  thickets, 
short  tail  and  strong  feet.  In  both  sexes  the  building  a  pretty  nefit,  compactly  felted  of  soft 
back  is  olivaceous,  the  under  parts  buff,  and  the  vegetable  fibres,  bits  of  wool,  paper,  etc.,  se- 
head  conspicuously  marked  with  four  longitu-  cnrely  wedged  in  the  upright  fork  of  a  bush  or 
dinat  black  stripes,  A  comnxm  bird  of  the  low  tree.  More  than  one  brood  of  4  or  5  youn^ 
easEem  United  States  west  to  Nebraska  and  is  sometimes  raised  and  these  birds  often  outwit 
north  to  southern  New  England,  breeding  over  the  cowbird  which  drops  an  egg  in  their  nests 
this  range  and  wintering  tn  the  Antilles  and  by  covering  the  intruder  with  a  falsa  floor  and 
northern  South  America.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  hatching  their  own  brood  above  it.  The  ^ring 
woodland  nndergrowths  and  nests  on  the  scHig  of  the  yellow  warbler  is  very  spri^tly. 
ground,  the  4  or  5  e^i  being  brilliant  white  Other  specie*  which  breed  over  consideraWe 
with  fine  dots  of  reddish  brown.  The  popular  areas  in  the  United  States  are  the  cerulean  warb- 
name  is  a  misnomer  as  it  does  not  feed  on  ier  (D,  cmrulta,  chestnut-sided  warbler  {D. 
worms  but  chiefly  on  caterpillars  and  sliders.  p€nnsylvimica),  yellow-throated  warbler  (O. 
The  best  known  of  the  Helmintkophila  is  the  domittica),  pine  warbler  (D.  \%gorm),  and 
blue-winged  yellow  warbler  {H.  fmus)  having  prairie  warbler  (.D.  discolor)  in  w\a  east,  and 
about  the  Isnits  of  range  of  the  last  and  much  the  black-throated  gray  warbler  {D.  nigretcent), 
resemWng  it  in  habits  thoua^  they  are  more  Townsend's  warbler  (D,  townsendi),  hermit 
active  and  arboreal  and  often  frequent  the  warbler  (D.  occidentalis)  and  golden-cheeked 
shrubbery  of  parks  and  well-kept  grounds,  warbler  (D,  chrysoparia)  in  the  west.  Well- 
The  Nashville  warbler  (H.  rufieapiila)  is  a  plain  known  migrant  species,  which  breed  in  Canachi 
species ;  the  males  in  breeding,  dress  oHve  and  more  or  less  in  our  northern  border  States 
above,  yellow  below,  the  latter  remaining  even  and  along  the  high  mountain  ridge  southward 
in  the  duller  autumn  colors  and  the  female,  even  to  North  Qirolina  and  Georgia,  are  the 
Except  in  the  extreme  northern  States  this  spe-  Cape  May  warbler  (D.  ligrina),  black- thnra ted 
cies  is  a  migrant  only,  but  very  ccMnmoQ  in  the  blue  warbler  (D.  eeemUscent) ,  yellow- rumped  or 
United  States,  breeds  in  the  British  provisoes  myrtle  warbler  (D,  coronata),  which  lingers 
and  winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  into  the  winter  even  in  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
This  genus  also  includes  the  golden-winged,  Ten-  phia,  magnolia  warbler  \d.  maculoia),  bay- 
nessee,  and  orange-crowned  warblers  of  the  east-  breasted  wartler  (D.  castanets),  tiie  beautiful 
em  United  States,  and  several  western  species,  black  and  orange  Blackburn's  warbler  (D.  black- 
besides  some  rarities  which  are  supposed  to  be  (>«mi<r),  black-throated  green  warbler  (D. 
hybrids.  No  warbler  is  better  known  than  the  virens),  and  the  eastern  palm  woibler  (D.  pal- 
little  gaily-dressed  parula  or  Uue  yelbw-backed  mantm  hypockrytea) . 

warbler      (CompsotUypis     americana)      which  Very  distinct  in  appearance  from  all  of  the 

breeds  m  the  United  States  and  lower  Canada  above  are  the  raembets  of  the  genus  Setarus.  of 

west   to    the   great   plains   and   winters   in   the  ground-loving  habits   and   dirush-like  plumage. 

West  Indies  and  Central   America.    They  are  brownish  abwe  and  streaked  oc  spotted  below, 

very  common  in  open  woods  during  the  migra-  We    have  tbree    species.    The   golden-crowned 

tions  and  dittributcd  more  locally  in  swampy  di»-  diruEh  ta  ovoi-bird   (S.  aurocapiUus)    slightty 

tricts   and    river    valleys  during  the   breeding  exceeds  six  inches  in  t«ng^,  arid  both  sexe* 
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are  of  a  rather  bright  olive  color  above,  with  a  a  patch  on  the  primsries  and  oae  on  each  side 

E olden   crown-streak  bounded  by  black.     It   in-  of  the  tail  quills  of  rich  orange  which  appcarfl 

abitd  the  greater  part  of   North   America  and  and   disappears    as   the   bird   opens   and    dosei 

breeds    from    Virginia   and    Kansas    northward,  these  parts  in  its  never  ceasing  activity  in  the 

building  its  over-arched  nest  of  leaves  and  grasses  pursuit   of   insects   among  the  outer   foliage  of 

on  the  ground  and  laying  therein  4  to  6  white  trees  and  the  surrounding  air.    As  a  catcher  of 

eggs  thickly  speckled  with  brown  and  lilac.    The  flying   insects   the   redstart   is   very   skilful ;   its 

oven-bird  is  very  common  in  the  summer  in  song  is  lively  and  pleasing  and  its  nest  a  neatly 

the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  inhabiting  felted  cup  of  soft  vegetable  fibres  in  an  upright 

low  damp  woods  and  living  mostly  on  or  near  fork  of  a  small  tree.    It  is  found  throughout 

the  ground,  searching  for  its  chiefly  insect  food  most  of  North  America  and  breeds  in  tlie  north- 

among  the  fallen  leaves.    Besides  its  ordinary  ern  half  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

loud  clear  whistled  song,  it  has  an  exquisitely  The   Canadian    fly-catching   warbler    (Sylvama 

sweet  nuptial  song  seldom  heard.     The  common  canadensis)    is    bluish    ash    above,    rich    yellow 

water-thrush  or  water-wagtai)  (.S".  noveboracen-  below,  with  numerous  small  black  streaks  on 

sii)   is  slightly  smaller  and  of  a  nearly  imiform  the  crown  and  more  distinct  ones  on  the  Chroat, 

rich    olive-brown    above,   pale   yellow,   streaked  and   a  black  band  running  backward   from  the 

with  brown  below.    Its  breeding  range  is  north-  eye.    This  handsome  species  is  found  from  the 

erly  in  the  eastern  United  States  to  Illinois,  and  base    of    the    Rocky    Mountains    eastward    and 

to  the  Arctic,  and  it  winters  in  middle  Amer-  breeds   from  southern   New   England   and   New 

ica.    The   water-thrush   inhabits   woodlands   in  York  to  Newfoundland.    It  is  abundant  during 

the    vicinity   of   streams   and    swamps   and   re-  the    migrations    and    spends   much   of   its   time 

sembles  the  wagtails  in  its  habit  of  wading  and  making  short  flights   to  secure  passing  insects, 

raising  the  tail   to  balance  the  body  on  its  in-  from   which   it   immediately   returns   to   its   un- 

secure  footing.    The  nest  of  leaves,  grasses  and  ending  activity  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 

line  roots  is  built  on  the  ground  in  the  shelter  of  trees.    The  nest  is  on  the  ground  and  the  eggs 

a  log  and  the  crystalline   white   eggs   profusely  of  the  usual  warbler  type.     Two  related  species 

speckled  witli  brown  number  4  to  6.     A  related  are   the  hooded   warbler    (S,   milrala)    and   the 

species    of    similar    habits,    the    large-billed    or  black-capped  warbler    iS.   pusilia),  both  chjeflj 

Louisiana  water-thrush    (S.  motacilla),  is  more  yellow,  the  first  with  a  black  cap  and  throat  and 

southern  in   range   but   very  similar   in   appear-  i  rich  yellow   face  mask,   the  last  smaller  and 

ance.     Both  are  exquisite  songsters.  with    the   black    confined    to    the    crown.     The 

Ctothlypis  contains  a  group  of  ground-war-  hooded  warbler  is  chie^y  southerly  and  hardly 

biers  with  the  feet  stout  and  the  wings  generally  reaches  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States, 

very  short  and  exceeded  in  length  by  the  tail,  but  breeds  southward  to  the  Gulf  coast,  build- 

A  typical  very  common,  and  wide  ranging  spe-  ing  its  nest  in  low  bushes.    The  black-cap,  on 

cies  IS  the  Maryland  yellow-throat  (C.  tnchas)  the  other  hand,  is  even  more  northerly  and  has  a 

which  breeds  from  Georgia  to  Labrador.    The  wider  western  range  than  the  Canadian  warbler, 

male  is  a  handsome  bird,  olive  above,  chiefly  but  like  it  nests  on  the  ground. 
clear  yellow  below,  the  face  with  a  broad  rich  Of  the  Icteriina  our  fauna  contains  but  a 

black  mask  which  the  female  lacks.    It  lives  in  single   genus   and   species,   the  yellow-breasted 

thickets    and    shrubbery,    especially    where    the  chat    (.hteria  virens),  isolated  in   structure  and 

ground  is  low  and  wet.    The  nest  is  skilfully  standing  quite  apart  from  the  other  warblers; 

concealed  in  tufts  of  herbage  on  the  ground  and  and    in    manners    equally    unique.    The    length 

is  constructed  of  leaves,  twigs,  grass,  rootlets,  is    about    71^    inches,    the    color    dear    olive- 

etc.    The  4  'o  6  eggs  are  white  and  rather  spar-  green    above;     the     throat,    breast    and     sides 

ingly   spotted  about  the  large  end  with   brown,  bright   rich   yellow ;   the  belly,   superciliary  and 

The   song  is   a  loud,  clear,  lively  whistle  sung  maxillary    stripes    and    a    spot    below    the    eye, 

with    great    energy.     A    related    species    is    the  white ;  the  cheeks  and  lores  black,  and  the  bill 

Kentudfy   warbler    (G.   formosa),  which   differs  blue-black.     The   form   is  stout   and   the  wings 

in  having  in  place  of  the  black  mask  a  black  much  shorter  than  the  tail.    In  two  subspecies 

crown  and  a  black  bar  running  obliquely  down-  the    yellow-breasted    chat    inhabits    the    entire 

ward  and  backward  from  the  eye  and  between  United   States   except   the   northern   tier.     It   is 

them   a   yellow   superciliary   stripe.     It   is   more  locally  abundant,   living  in  tangled  thickets  on 

southern    than    the    yellow-throat,    but    breeds  warm  hillsides  and  sheltered  valleys,  and  build- 

thraughotri  the  eastern  United  States.    Much  less  ing   a   loose    but   pretty   nest   of   leaves,    plant 

common  than   the  ycllow-throit  its  habits  are  stems,  strips  of  bark  and  grass  in  the  thickest 

essentially  similar,  but  it  is  a  bird  more  of  the  patches   of    briers,    often    in    association    with 

woodland  borders  and  underbrush  than  of  the  many  of  its  fellows.    The  eggs,  which  are  about 

swampy  thickets.     Other  species  are  the  mourn-  an  inch  long  by  four  fifths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 

ing  warbler  (G.  Philadelphia),  the  Connecticut  eter,  are  usually  3  or  4  in  number,  variously 

warbler   (G.  agilii),  and  several  southern  and  jotted    and    blotched    with    brown    and    lilac. 

western  species  closely  similar  to  the  Maryland  The  chats  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  our 

yellow-throat  songsters,  but  have  no  definite  song,  producing 

Coming   now   to    the   Sttophagin^,   we   find  a   constant  succession   of   extraordinary  sounds 

five  genera   and    10  species  recorded  as    North  with    much    force    and    expression.    Some   are 

American,    six     o'     which    are    Mexican    and  clear    whistles    endlessly    modulated    and    com- 

scarcely  or  not  at  ail  cross  the  borders  of  the  bined,    some    are   hoarse  gutteral    notes,   some 

United  States.    Tb*  remaining  four  are  gener-  sharp    coughing    sounds,    some   cat-like    mews, 

ally  common  eastern  birds.     Typical  of  the  sub-  some  are   original,  others  imitated,   but  all  are 

family  is  the  redstart  (Selophaga  ruticilla),  not  uttered  with  a  vehemence  and  abandon  that  is 

at  all   related   to  the   redstart  of   Europe.    The  quite  inimitable.     Few  birds  surpass  the  chat  in 

male    is    a   handsome    bird   of    lustrous    black  imitative    or    ventriloquistic    powers    and    few 

plumage,  the  belly  white,  and  the  wing  lining,  combine  their  nuptial  song,  which  is  heard  botb 
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by  night  and  daj-,  with  such  a  series  of  gro-  pensation.'  This  paradoxical  perfonnance  wet 
tcs^e  aerial  antics.  with  adversaries  among  all  parties,  who  oon- 
The  warblers  of  Europe  belong  to  the  family  curred  in  criticising  and  censuring  the  theory 
Sylviida,  related  to  the  thrushes  and  by  many  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  he  replied  tc  his 
ornithologists  combined  with  these  and  other  critics  in  a  vindication  of  his  opinions.  Having 
Dirds  in  the  family  Turdida  used  in  a  wide  published  in  the  journal  called  the  'Works  of 
sense.  The  Sylviida  have  the  hill  of  moderate  the  Learned,'  in  i?39  and  1740,  a  defense  of  the 
kngth  and  slender  form,  broad  at  the  base  and  'E^ay  on  Man'  against  the  remarks  of  De 
tapenng  towards  the  extremity.  The  tip  of  the  Crousaz  of  Geneva,  Pope  acknowledged  his  ob- 
upper  mandible  is  curved  downwards,  and  _  is  ligations  to  Warburton,  and  an  intimacy  was 
slightl:;  notched.  The  wings  are  elongated  with  published.  On  his  death  in  1744  Pope  he- 
ten  prima  nes  and  the  tail  has  o*ten  only  10  queathed  to  Warburton  half  his  library,  and 
9«ils  the  tarsT  long  and  slender.  The  family  1^,^  copyright  of  such  o£  his  works  already 
mcludes  a  variety  of  subfamilies  and  a,  large  ■  ^  »  otherwise  disposed  of.  ' 
number  of  genera,  presenting  quite  as  vaned  an  "^  t.,  .  .  X" 
array  of  stnictures  and  habits  as  do  the 
MniotiUidar  and  quite  as  difficult   to  classify.          j.   ,.ynin]eina 

lie  oi  E«n>.«  thooRh  some  breri  ;n  Aosml,.  ^>       ^'^t^jj  n,  ^eniple,  tliciW  by  Mid- 

ejresentc'd'hy^srh  KPaf the^hi  e-S^f  &T  ot  Glouces^tJ'^'fn'l^^"   ^Tb  ^5 

(iy/wa  w-daM),  garden  warhier  {S.  kortcnois).  ^'■]'°^,    of   plouees  er.     In   1768   he   established 

ihiff-chaflf  (5-.V«%),  and  other  dually  notable  *  le«ure  at  Lincoln  s  Inn  on  the  evidence  in 

'^'^^^'l^^^..    Zn^LeusUs  0="  -^  fe  SmcT  "^M'^J^S!!  t^o  K, 

t.rS  which1SsrbVeeat''n1  "bfo'  Tir; J'twaLonT^sJo ''a^d  ^^  ^' 

Alaska   the  only   North   American   reprlsenta-  biography  of  Wa^on  (1863) ;  and  Mark  Patti- 

tives  of  this  very  extensive  family  are  four  spe-  *^"'    ^^^^     i.^^^)- 

cies  of  RegHlut,  diminutive  little  birds  known         Ward,  ward,  AdolphuB  William,  English 

as  kinglets   (q,v.).     The  dainty  little  gnatcatch-  historian:  b.  Hampstead  2  Dec.   1837.     He  was 

ers    (q.v.)    of  which  three  species  are  North  graduated  from  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge, 

American,  and  which  with  their  allies  form  the  and  became  a  fellow  of  his  coilege.    In  18156  he 

family  Polioptilida,  are   very  closely  related  to  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  English 

1\m  Sykiiida.    Some  of  the  flvcatcbing  Mwci-  literature    in    Owens    College,    Manchester,    an 

capida  are  called  warblers  in  Australia.  institution  of  which  he  was  principal  from  t888 

Consult:       Baird,     Brewer    and     Ridgway,  till  his  resignation  in  1897.    He  took  a  leading 
'North  American  Birds'^   (1874);  Coues,  'Key  part  in  the  movement  for  the  foundation  of  Vie- 
to    North    American    Birds*     (Boston      1903)  ;  toria  University,  and  in   tpoo  became  master  of 
Ridgway,   'Birds  of  North  and  Middle  Amer-  Peterhouse.    He  published  a  translation  of  Cur-- 
ica    (Washington    1902)  ;    Wilson,    'American  tjus'  'History  of  Greece*  (1868-73),  aiwi  in  1875 
Ornithology*       (Philadelphia      1814);      Jones,  his  valuable  'History  of  English  Dramatic  Lit- 
'Songs    of    the    Warblers'     (Oberlin     igoo) ;  erature  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne>  appeared 
Dresser,    'Birds   oi   Europe'    (London    i88j);  (new  ed.  1899).    Among  his  other  works  are: 
Seebohm,     'Birds    of     Bntiah     Museum     (Sil-  'The   House   of   Austria   in   the   Thirty   Years' 
X^'^h    ^Y?"-.  Vr.tlf"??"  1881);  Sharp*,  Id.  War*  (1869)  ;  'Chaucer*  (1880),  and 'Dickens' 
Vol.  X.  iMmotitttdti),  (London  1885).  (1882)    in    "English    Men   of   Letters'    series; 
J.  Pebcy  Mookb,  'The  Counter- Re  formation*   (1888)  ;  'Sir  Henry 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1^'""o"'   ('^P?):  'Great  Britain  and  Hanover*' 
(1899)  ;  and  numerous  contributions  to  the  'En- 

Waiblea,  in  cattle.      SeeOx-Bor.  eyelopsedia  Britannica'  and  the  'Dictjonaty  of 

W.rb«r»n,  »ir^i,-Mn,  WlllUm,  English  ''*''°"'  »°I!"P'')'' 
prelate:  b.  Newark- upon -Trent,  Nottingham-.  Ward,  Artcmas,  American  general:  b. 
shire,  34  Dec.  1698:  d.  Gloucester  7  Jan.  1779.  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  1727;  d.  there  aB  Oct.  i8oa 
He  studied  law  and  practised  in  Newark,  but  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1748;. 
soon  gave  up  this  profession  and  in  1723  took  early  entered  public  life  as  a  representative  to 
orders  in  the  English  Church,  becoming  rector  the  general  courf;  became  a  member  of  the 
of  Brart  Broughton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1726.  In  executive  council  and  a  justiceof  the  court  of 
1726  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Theobald,  common  pleas  of  Worcester  County.  In  the 
to  whose  edition  of  Shakespeare  he  contributed.  French  and  Indian  War  he  served  as  lieutenant- 
Iq  1727  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  colonel  under  Abercrombie  and  at  the  opening 
original  writer  by  his  inquiry  into  the  'Causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  in  command  of 
of  Prodigies  and  Miracles,'  and  in  1736  ap-  the  besieging  forces  at  Boston  till  the  arrival  of 
peared  his  'Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  Washington,  after  which  he  was  stationed  with 
or  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  the  right  wing  on  Roxbury  Heights.  He  re- 
Religion  and  Test  Law.'  The  first  volume  of  signed  his  commissiouof  major-genera!, in  April 
his  chief  work  wa^  published  in  I737.  entitled  1776,  but  at  the  request  of  Washington  con- 
'The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  tinued  to  serve  till  the  end  of  May.  He  was 
tha  PrincjpleB  of  a  Retigioua  Deist  from  the  president  of  the  Maefachusetts  executive  coun- 
Omission  of  tbe  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  cil  in  1777,  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  16 
of  Rewards  and  Punishipeote  in  the  Jewish  Dis-  yeais,  and  sat  in  Congress  1780-1  an4  i79^--!y- 
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Wwd,  Artannia.     S««   Browne,   Chaslib  Siteot  Worid*  (1884) ;  <Tbe  Struggle  lor  Im- 

Farrar.  mortality'     {1889},    a    volume    of    cMays;    'A 

Ward,  Edgar  MdviUe;  b.  Urbana,  Ohio,  Singular  Life>  (1895);  <Thf  Story  oi  Je»us 
24  Feb,  1839.  He  was  graduated  at  Miami  Uni-  Chnst'  (1897),  Her  work  is  marked  by  origi- 
versity ;  proceeded  to  study  art  at  the  National  "»l"y  a*  *«"  a*  intensity  of  feeling  and  strength 
Academy  of  New  York  r8?o-i  and  subsequenUy  °i  moral  purpose,  but  the  note  sounded  is  some- 
spent  six  years  in  France  (1872-8).  He  is  a  '""«  *<"»  shrill  for  the  occaswn. 
favorite  genre  painter  and  among  his  pictures  Ward,  Heniy  Auguatiw.  American  natu- 
are:  'The  Sabot  Maker';  'Brittany  Wash-  ralisl;  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  9  Mardi  1834;  d. 
woman';  and  'The  Quilting  Party.'  He  has  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  4  July  igo6.  He  was  educated 
been  a  National  Academician  gince  1883  and  at  Williams  College,  and  at  the  Lawrence 
subsequently  was  elected  professor  in  the  Na-  Scientific  School  at  Harvard,  where  he  was 
tional  Academy.  assisUnt  lo  Prof.  Agassiz.     He  studied  in  Pari* 

Ward,  Edward  Matthew,  English  painter:  and  traveled  through  Europe  and  the  Orient  in 

b.  Pimlico,  London,  14  July  t8i6;  d.  Slough  15  1855-9;  occupied  the  cliair  of  natural  sciences 

Jan.    1879.     His    first   studies   were   pursued   in  at  Rochester  University  in  1860-5;  and  in  l86fr9 

the  studio  of  John  Cawse,  London,  and  in  183S  was   manager   of   gold   mines    in    Montana   and 

he  entered  the  Roya!  Academy  schools.     During  South  Carolina.     He  was  engaged  in  traveling 

the  three  years  1836-9  he  was  in  Paris,  Venice  in  various  countries  of  the  world  in  1870-1900, 

and    Rome ;    and    studied    fresco-painting    with  collecting   cabinets   of  mineralogy  and   geology, 

Cornelius  at  Munich,    His  first  noteworthy  pic-  which  he  distributed  among  the  colleges  and 

lure  was  'Cimabue  and  Giotto,'  exhibited  at  the  universities  of  the  United  States.     He  founded 

Royal  Academy  (1839).    From  that  time  he  was  at  Rochester  Ward's  Natural  Science  Establish- 

a  regular  contributor  to  the  Academy's  annual  ment,  was  naturalist  to  the  United  States  expe- 

exhibition,  and  in  1855  was  elected  academician,  dition  to  Santo  Domingo  in  1871,  and  published 

In    1853   he    was   commissioned   to   paint   eight  'Notices    of    the    Megatherium    Cuvieri'  ;    and 

pictures  for  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Com-  'Description    of    the    Most    Celebrated     Fossil 

mons,  their  subjects  being:   'The  Execution  of  Animals  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Europe.' 

Montrose';  'The  Last  Sle^  "J^J^sy"' ;  'Alice  ward,  Herbert  Diddnson,  American  aa- 

-    .  ..)  graduated   from 

!  married  to  Elizabeth 

vith  wtiom  he  wrote  'The 
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them  are:  'Dr.  Johnson  reading  the  Manuscript  .jhe  Whife  Crown  and^her  StoriL'   fffi' 

of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield'   (1843) ;   <A  Scene  ^^^  ^""^  ^™*"'  ""**  "*""  ^*'*"'^     *"**"■ 

fttmi  the  Early  Life  of  Goldsmith'   {1844) ;  'A  Ward,  Mrs.  Hamtthry.    See  Warb,  Maky 

Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-room  in  17.^'  Augusta  Arnold. 

('^J',"?.'"  '"  tl»„Tate. Gallery;  'Charles  11.  Ward,  Jamee,  English  artist:  b.  London 
and  Nell  Gwyn'  (1848),  m  the  South  Kensmy-  „  QcL  1769;  d.  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  33 
ton  Museum:  'The  Roval  Family  of  France  m  Nov.  1859.  He  studied  the  engraver's  art  in 
the  Temple'  (1851)  ;  'Charlotte  Corday  going  big  boyhood  and  also  early  tamed  his  attention 
to  Execution'  {185a);  the  'Ante-chamber  at  to  painting,  in  which  he  was  a  pupil  of  Morland 
Whitehall  durmg  the  Dving  Moments  of  Charles  who  marned  his  sister.  He  was  elected  R.A. 
fj-  y^^h  Hosarths  Studio,  1739'  (1863);  in  1811.  His  first  painting  was  exhibited  in 
'Lathers  First  Study  of  the  Bible'  (1869),  now  ijgo,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  he  pro- 
owned  b^  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  duced  numerous  pictures  of  different  t^ies, 
'The  Eve  of  Saint  Bartholomew'  (1873);  though  his  best  work  was  done  in  the  painting 
'Mane  Antomette  m  the  Conciergene'  (1874)  !  of  animals.  His  most  important  works  are: 
etc.  Many  of  these  are  well  known  in  engrav-  'Bull -baiting'  {1797);  The  "Aldemey  Bull, 
mgs.  Consult:  Daffome,  'Life  and  Works  of  Cow,  and  Calf  in  a  Meadow'  {i8flo-3>,  his 
E.  W.  Ward'  (1879).  masterpiece,  now  in  the  Narional  Gallery 
Ward,  BUzabcth  Shiait  Phebis,  American  painted  in  rivalry  with  Paul  Potter's  celebrated 
novelist  and  poet,  daughter  of  Austin  Phelps  picture;  'Allegory  of  Waterloo'  (1817),  a 
(g.  V.)  :  b.  AJidover,  Mass.,  31  Aug.  1844;  d.  sketch  for  the  British  Institution  which  he  after- 
Newton,  Mass.,  28  Tan,  1910,  In  1M8  she  was  ward  painted  larger  with  less  success;  'Gordale 
married  to  H.  D.  Ward  (q.v.),  with  whom  Scar,  Yorkshire,'  in  the  National  Gallery  (this 
she  has  sometimes  collaborated.  Her  first  work  great  picture  with  its  noble  ^roup  of  cattle 
to  attract  attention  was  'The  Gates  Ajar'  which  was  presented  by  Lord  Ribberdale  to  the 
(186S),  which  had  a  very  wide  reading  and  British  Museum  with  a  view  to  its  transference 
was  instrumental  in  substituting  reasonable  to  the  British  Museum  was  rolled  up  and  CMi- 
hcalthy  views  concerning  a  future  existence  in  signed  to  a  cellar  until  1858,  thou^  it  eventually 
place  of  the  vague  and  conventional  ideas  on  reached  its  destination  in  18^) ;  'Harlech 
the  subject  then  prevalent  in  religious  circles.  Castle,'  also  in  the  National  Gallery;  'Regent'* 
Among  her  later  works  being:  'Men,  Women,  parjt  in  1807';  'A  Cattle  Piece,'  also  in  the 
and  Ghosts'  (1869);  'The  Silent  Partner'  National  Gallery;  'Bulls  Fighting  in  a  Land- 
fitoo)  i  'Hedged  in'  ('870) ;  'The  Story  of  scape,'  a  work  of  great  merit,  now  in  the  Sonth 
Avis>     (1877);    'BMWid    the    Gates*    (1883);  Kensington  Museum;  'Donkey  and  Pigs,'  alio 


'Dr.Zay'  (1884) ; 'the  Gates  Between'  C1887J  ;    in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington;    'Pigs," 
'Poetic  Studies,'  verse  (1875);  'Songs  nf  the    and  'A  Chinese  Sow,>  in  the  same  collection; 
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'The  Cotmd]  of  Hones,'  in   the  Manchester  and  in  1697  to  H.  A.  Ward,  and  was  president 

Gallery;  and  'De  Tabley  Park,'  in  the  Oldham  of    the    Chicago    Woman's    Club    1895-6.     She 

Gallery.    Among  his  engravings  the  most  note-  has    published    'Under    the    Finee    and    Other 

worthy  are  after  Rembrandt,  Hcvpnei,  Rnbcns,  Verses'    (1895);    'Our  Flag,'    a  cantata,  with 

Northcote,  Morland,  and  Reynolds.    As  an  en-  music  by  G.  F.  Root  (t6g6)  ;  'Singing  Verses 

graver  he  was  not  less   successful  than  as   a  for  Children'    (180?);    'Love   Songs'    (18(18). 

painter  and  a  complete  set  of  impressions  of  all  Ward,    Mary    AnguaU    Arnold,    English 

his  plates,   m   their  different   states,   300  m  all,  novelist:  b.  Hobart,  Tasmania,  11  June  1851,     She 

was  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum  jg  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Arnold  (q,v.),  second 

before  his  death.  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  and  in 

Ward,    John    Henry    Hobai%    American  1872  was  married  to  Thomas  Humphry  Ward, 

soldier:  b.  New  York  17  June  1823;  d.  Monroe,  Her  father,  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 

N.  y.,  25  July  1903.    He  entered  the  United  K^ve  up  his  educational  post  in  Tasmania  and 

Sutes   army   in    1841,   was   appointed   sergeant-  returned    to    England    in    1856    and    there    his 

major   in    1845,    served    through    the   Mexican  daughter     was     educated.      The     father     held 

War,  and  was  afterward  successively  assistant  appomtments  at  Dublin  and  Birminf^am,  and 

commissary-general  and  commissary-general  of  after  1885  resided  at  Oxford,  where  she  also 

New  York.    He  organized  a  regiment  of  volun-  lived   with    her  husband   till   they  removed  to 

teers   at   the   outbreak   of   the   Civil   War,   was  London  in  i88a     Her  long  residence  in  Oxford 

appointed  colonel,  and  was  engaged  at  the  first  and  consequent  familiarity  with  the  intellectual 

battle  of  Bull   Run.    He  later  participated   in  atmosphere  of  the  university  no  doubt  gave  hw" 

the  Peninsular  campaign,  in  the  second  battle  that  mciination  toward  ethical  discussion  which 

of  Bull  Run,  and  on  4  Oct  1863  was  promoted  has    so   markedly   influenced   the  character  of 

brigadier-general  of  volunteers.    He  was  subse-  her  writing.    In  1890  she  was  one  of  the  pnn- 

quemly  engaged  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  cipal   founders  of  University  Hall,  a  settlement 

and  was   in  command   of  a  brigade   at   Fred-  among  the  poor  in  the  Saint  Pancras  district 

ericksburg,     ChanceiloisviUe,     Gettysburg,     the  of  London,  and  since  i8q7  occupying  a  spacious 

Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  other  important  building  near  Tavistock  Square,  erected  for  that 

battles.    He    was    honorably    mustered    out    of  purpose  by   Passraore  Edwards.    In  the  work 

service  21  July  1864  and  from  1870  until  his  of  this  settlement  Mrs.  Ward  has  put  a  vast 

death  was  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  New  amount  of  personal  endeavor  and  thought,  and 

York  city  ■'*   inflnenee  has   been   commensurate   with   the 

iirjii.      rt-  .J—       »_■  pains  that  have  been  taken  in  its  behalf.    Mrs. 

Ward,    John    QmW    Ad««a8,    American  ^^^j^    g^t    important   literary    work   was    a 

sculptor:   b.   Urbana    Ohio    29  J""«  i^«-    I"  translation   of    'Amiel's   Joumal'    (1885),    but 

1850  he  entered  the  studio  of  Hen^  IC  Browne  -  ^    ,^    t^-^    ,1,^    j,,^,    ^^bHghed    'Milly    and 

where  he  studied  sue  years.    In  1861  he  opened  5,,    ,  ^  ^j,;,^.^  ^^          ^hese  were  followed  by 

a  studio  m  New  York^_ where  as  the  fruits  of  .^iss     Brethcrton,>     a     storv     (1886);     and 

his  r^idence  in  the  Indian  country   he  modeled  <Robert    Elsmere>    (1888),   which    brought   her 

^"    'Indian    Hunter.'    This    was    followed   hy  3,^^34  immediately  a  world  wide  fame,  being 

'The    Good    Sanuritan,'     'Commodore    M.    L.  translated  into  several  languages,  and  having  an 

Perry,'     with     reliefs    and     'The     Freedman.'  immense  sale.     Uter   works   of  hers   are   'The 

Among  his   best   known   work  in   later   years  History  of  David  Grieve'    (189a);    'Mateella> 

''f  ?i?'^'^"*  the   'Citizen  Soldier  '   and  statues  (,g^j      .gj^  George  Tressady'   ^896)  ;    <Hd- 

of  'Shakespeare'  'Genenil  Reynolds,*  'General  ^^^of  Bannisdale'  (1898);  'Hleinor'  (1900); 

Washmgton,'    'General  Israel  PuWam.'    <Gen-  <La<jy  Rose's  Daughter'  (1902);  <Tbe  MarriagB 

era!  Thonas,'    'General   Daniel   Morgan>    and  ^f  William  Ashe?  (1905)  P^mwicts  Career* 

'Ufayettt'       He    subsequently    modeled    the  (,^j      She  has  also  published  'Uniiarianism 

cokwsal  statue  of  <Washmgton>   for  the  New  ^^  ,i,e  Futare>   (1894).     All  of  Mrs.  Ward's 

Yorksub-treasury  building   a  colossal  statueof  ^^y^^^  display  much  intellecLual  power  and  in- 

'President  Garfield*  and   'The  Pilgnm.*     fhe  tensity  of  moral  purpose,  and  her  influence  upon 

crowning  group  of  'Victory*  m  the  arch  for  the  [],e  social  and  ethical  thought  of  the  last   10 

Dewey  reception  in  New  York  in  1899  was  also  ^^  13  years  in  England  and  the  United  States 

his  work.    For  three  years  he  was  vice-prest-  has  not  been  inconsiderable.     Her  novels  are 

dent,  and  for  one  term  president  of  the  National  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  'Helbeck  of 

Academy  of  Design,  and  wm  trustee  of  the  Bannisdale'  being  perhaps  the  most  powerfully 

Metr<q«)htan  Museum  of  Art    Died  1  May,  igio.  conceived  since  'Robert  Elsmere.' 

Ward,  Lester  Frank,  American  geologist:  Ward,  May  Alden,  American  writer  and 

b.  Jolie^   'i'.'.'^  J""?  '%'■    Graduated  from  lecturer:   h.   Cincinnati,   Ohio,    1853.    She   was 


Columbian  University  in  1869,  he  was  assistant-  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyar  University 

geologist  in  the  United  States  geological  sur-  fn  1&73  and  in  1873  wu  married  to  W  G.  Ward 

vey  in  i88t-«,  and  geologist  in  1888.    He  made  (b,   1848)    (q.v.).    She  has  been  president  of 

especial  investigations  in  the  field  of  paliobot-  the  Massachusetts  SUte  Federation  of  Woman's 

any.    Among  his  publications  are:    'Guide   to  Clubs  from   1901,  has  lectured  widely  and  is 

the  Flora  of  Washington  and  Vicinity*  (i88i);  the     author     of     'Life     of     Dante'     <i887); 

'Sketch  of  PalKobotany>  {i88j);  'Types  of  the  <petrarch:  His  Life  and  Works'    (1891);  'Old 

Laramie    Flora'     (1887)  ;     'Geographical    Dis-  Colony  Days'    {1896);    'Prophets  of  the  19th 

tnbution  of  Fossil  Plants'  (1888);  'Outlines  of  Century'    (19X)} 

Sociology'      C1898);     and     'Pure     Sociology'  Ward.  Nathaniel,  English  Puritan  divine; 


(i<»3>- 


b.  Haverhill,  Suffolk.  1578;  d.  Shenfield,  Essex, 


Ward,  LyiBa  Aven  Comiley,  American  1653.  He  was  educated  at  Emnunuel  College, 
writer:  b.  I^nchburg,  Vs.,  31  Jan.  1845.  She  Cambridge,  traveled  widely  on  the  Continent. 
Wat  married  in  iS6j  to  J.  E.  Cooaley  (d.  188a}     took  orders  in   1618,  and   trom   l6)0  to   1694 
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appears  to  have  b««i  chaplain  to  the  colonjr  Ward,  Wlfrid  Phflki,  Enptish  author,  son 
of  British  merchants  at  Elbing,  Prussia.  On  o£  W.  G.  Ward  (q.v.)  :  b.  Ware,  Hertfoidshire, 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  curate  of  Saint  2  Jan.  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Ushaw  Col- 
James',  Piccadilly  (1626-*),  and  subsequently  lege,  Durham;  and  the  Gregorian  University  at 
rector  of  Stondon  Massey,  Essex.  On  account  Rome,  and  was  lecturer  at  the  former  in  i8ga 
of  his  Puritan  views  he  was  frequently  cited  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
before  Laud,  who  finally  (1633)  deprived  him  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain  since  1886,  and 
of  the  living.  He  emigrated  in  1634  to  Massa-  has  published  *The  Wish  to  Believe'  (18S4)  ; 
cfausetts,  and  became  minister  lo  a  settlement  'The  Qothes  of  Religion'  (1886);  'William 
at  Agawam,  later  called  Ipswich.  This  post,  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement' 
because  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  in  1636.  la  (1889);  'William  George  Ward  and  the  Cath- 
1639  he  was  appointed,  with  the  Rev.  John  olic  Revival'  (1893);  'Witnesses  to  the  Un- 
Cotton  (q.v.).  tc  frame  the  first  code  of  laws  seen'  (1894);  "Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
for     the     colony, —  the     '  Body     of     Liberties,*  Wiseman'    ( 1897) . 

cCpltiS'n  t:r^i:l  r'=e°^"cts"a'r^marS  ^J"^'^'^^',^^^^),  1^^*'"  ^'fT 
one,  and  displays  wide  knowledge  of  law.  ?'\,°:,P^'^S^,f°  ^f  '^:  ''■  Se^^P""- lnd«. 
Ward  was  influential  in  the  colonial  govern-  f.  "='.^*"  ^^^i-  "«  "».«  ».  pnnler  who  was 
ment;  in  1645  he  became  a  member  of  the  com-  ''«"=.*"'  f%"  preacher  and  gomg  to  Ind«  m  1799 
mittee  for  the  revision  of  the  Massachusetts  '«?'^<*  ^^  Serampore  Besides  pnntmg  various 
laws.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  "hgious  works  m  the  Bengali  language,  .he 
the  "most  eccentric  and  amusine"  work  written  ^'^'"^  '^"  Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion 
in  colonial  America.  This  book,  <The  Simple  ?"?•  Manners  of  the  Hindoos  including  Trans- 
Cobbler  of  Agawam,'  was  printed  at  London  '^i"',(«l?'"  ^-'.l'  Pnnapal  Works'  (181 1  5th 
in  164?,  and  passed  through  four  editions  in  «"■  1863),  which  was  long  the  principal  author- 
that  year.     It  appeared  under  the  pseudonym  of  "^  "P""  ^"<*"'"  ^"3'"- 

Theodore  de  la  Guard  —  Theodore  being  the  Ward,  William  G.,  American  educator:  b. 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Nathaniel,  de  Sandusky,  Ohio,  5  Nov.  1848.  He  was  grad- 
la  Guard  the  French  for  Ward  —  who  turns  uated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1872, 
from  bis  humble  last  to  saliriie  England  old  studied  theology  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
and  new.  Amid  some  curious  syntax,  there  is  was  president  of  Spokane  College  in  i8go-2, 
in  it  an  abundance  of  eloquence  and  wit,  making  and  professor  of  English  literature  at  Syracuse 
it  still  very  readable.  There  is,  too,  much  of  University  1893-8.  In  the  last  named  year  he 
the  intolerance  of  the  place  and  time.  Ward  became  professor  of  English  literature  at  the 
went  back  to  England  in  1646,  His  'Cobbler'  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass. 
had  gained  him  some  notice,  and  he  preached  He  has  published  "Tennyson's  Debt  to  Environ- 
before  the  Commons  in  1647  and  received  the  ment'  (1898)  ;  'The  Poetry  of  Robert  Brown- 
living  of  Shenfield,  Essex,  in  1648.  Among  his  ing'  (1808);  'Art  for  Schools'  (1899); 
further  publications  were  the  sermon  above  'Studies  in  Literature'  (igoi). 
noted  (1647)  ;  *A  Religious  Retreat  Sounded  .„  ,  „,.,,.  -,  i-  i-  l  -n  . 
to  a  Reli^ous  Army'  (1647) ;  'To  the  High  .  ^"^  WJIiam  George  English  Tracta- 
and  Honorable  Parliament,  Humble  Petitions,  "an  leader  and  Roman  Cathohc  theologian:  b. 
Serious  Suggestions,  and  Dutiful  Expostula-  ^?T"  Vo  ?j  '^j'  ''■  li^.^P^Wad,  London, 
tions'  (1650);  and  probably,  'Mercurius  Anit-  t  J"'*'  '*?^^¥"^;^  at  Winchester  College, 
mechanicus'  (1648),  denouncing  the  execution  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford  m  1830,0b- 
of  Charies.  Consult:  Dean,  'Memoir  of  Nathan-  "'"^'i  a  scholarship  at  Lincoln  College  m  1833, 
iel  Ward'  (1868)  ;  Tyler,  «A  History  of  Amer-  '^^^  graduated  m  1834,  and  about  the  same  time 
ican  Literature'  (1878)  :  the  'Collection  of  the  =?^'"'=<'  ''«''""  *"  a  fellowship  at  Ballwl.  He 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  id  ser.,  I.,  "*°  took  orders,  and  was  a  lecturer  in  mathe- 
VIII  ■  4th  ser  VII  matics  and  logic.     He  soon  became  a  powerful 

_■-'     ■     -  '           ,,               .         .                 .  influence   in   Oxford   life,   especially   on   its   re- 

■  .^'^f'  w"^*"   S'^.fV  ^^"T^L^^^h'"'  'iBious  side,  among  those  more  or  less  affected 

sister   of  W    H.    Ward    (q.v.) :    b    Abmgton  by     him     being    Archbishop     Tail,     Benjamin 

Mass.,    a6    Nov.    1838^      She    was    educated    at  jo„ett_    Dean    Stanley,   and    the    poet    Qough. 

Wheaton  Seminary,^  Mass.,  under  Lucy  Larcom  jj^  j^  (urn  was  profoundly  influenced  by  John 

(q.v.),  studied  art  m  New  York,  Boston.  Dres-  Henry   Newman,   whose   famous   'Tract  90'   he 

den,     and     Paris,     and     later  ^studied     at     the  defended   in   two   pamphlets.      The   publication, 

\yoman's     Medical     Cdlege     in     Boston.     She  ;„    .g^     ^f    William    Palmer's    'Narrative    ok 

afterward  engaged  in  lecturing  on  art;  was  art-  Events  connected  with  the  Publication  of  Tracts 

cntic     on     the      New      York  _    'Independent'  f^^  t},^  Times'  produced  from  Ward  in  reply  his 

m   1883-93;   and  j^ce  editor  in    1892-8.    Her  £3^,0 us  work  'The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church 

writings  include:   'Clirisl  at  the  Door>    {187a);  considered    in   comparison   with   existing    Prac- 

'Sabrina  Hacked' ;   'History  of  the  Broadway  t,ce'    (1844),  and  the  forma!  condemnation  of 

Tabernacle'     (igoi)  ,     'George    Hepworth,'     a  this  book  by  the   university  authorities  precipi- 

biography  (1903)  ;  etc  ^^^^d  Ward's  reception  into  the  Roman  Catholic 

Ward,  Thomas  Humpbrr,  English  author  Church  (1845),  where  he  was  soon  followed  by 
and  journalist:  b.  Hull  9  Nov.  1845.  He  was  Newman  and  other  Tractarians.  In  1851  he 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  married  to  Mary  became  lecturer  in  moral  philosophy  in  Saint 
Augusta  Arnold,  since  widely  known  as  Mrs.  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  and  in  1854  tlie  pope 
Humphry  Ward.  Jn  1872.  He  edited  'Ward's  gave  him  the  diploma  of  Ph.D.  He  resigned 
English  Poets'  (1881-2);  'English  Art  in  the  his  lectureship  in  1858,  and  in  the  'Dublin  Re- 
Public  Galleries  of  London'  (1888);  'The  view,'  which  he  edited  1863-7*!^  contended 
Reign  of  Queen  Victoria'  {1887)  ;  'Men  of  the  vigorousy  on  behalf  of  ultramontane  principles. 
Reign'  (1885)  ;  'Men  of  the  Time?  iMh  ed.  He  was   founder  and   leading  member  of  the 
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Metaphysical    Society    (1869)    which    included  who  enforce  the  game  laws,  port-wardens,  who 

such  opposites  as  Huxley  and  Martincau.    In  are  harbor  officers,  and  the  wardens  of  prisons, 

addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  Ward  In    the     Protestant    Episcopal     Church    the 

wrote;  'On  Nature  and  Grace'   (r86o)  ;  'Essays  church-wardens     are     two     parochial     officers, 

on  the  Philosophy  o£  Theism'   (1884).  a  work  chosen  annually  at  the  Easter  vestries,  one  by 

of  great  ability ;  and  many  smaller  works.    Con-  the  minister,  and  one  by  the  parishioners.    Their 

suit:    'William   George   Ward   and   the   Oxford  duties   are   to   protect   the   church -building   and 

Movement*    (1889)  ;  and  'W.  G.  Ward  and  the  its  appurtenances,  to  superintend  the  ceremonies 

Catholic  Revival'   (1893),  both  by  his  son  Wil-  of  divine  worship,  and  generally  to  act  as  the 

frid.    See  Oxford  Moveuent.  legal  representative!'  of  the  parish 

Ward,  Williwi.  H^es,  American  Congre-  I"  England  the  heads  of  All  Souls,  Keble, 

rational   clergyman   and   Orientalist :   b.   Abing-  Merton,  Wadham.  and  New  colleges  at  Oxford 

ton    Mass     25   June   1835.     He   was   graduated  ^''^  known  as  wardens.     The  Lord  Warden  of 

from   Amherst    in    1856,    from    the   Theological  the    Cinque    Ports    is    an    official    with    merely 

Seminary  there   in    1859,  and   was   ordained   to  nommal    duties   now,   though   he   was   formerly 

the   ministry   in   the   last  named  year.     He   en-  o*    """ch    importance.      Lord    Wardens    of   the 

gaged   in   pastoral   work   and   in   teaching,   and  Marches   were   formerlj'  appointed   to   keep  the 

in   1860-8  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  disturbed  border  counties  of  England  in  a  state 

Church  and  professor  of  Latin  at  Ripon  College,  of   defense   against   the   Scotch. 

He  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Wardha,    wiir'da,   or   Wurdha,    India,    (i) 

"Independent'  :n   1868  and  since  j8;o  has  been  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 

editor   of  that   publication.     He   was   in   charge  Central    Provinces,    on    the    left    bank    of    the 

of  the  Wolfe  exploring  expedition  to  Babylonia  Wardha   River,   40  miles   southwest   of   Nagpur 

in   1884,  concerning  which  he  published  a   <Re-  and   471    east   of   Bombay.     It   was   founded   in 

port*    (1885)  ;   and   has   also  written :    'World's  1866;  as  a  junction  station  on  the  railway  it  has 

Christmas  Hymn*   with  his  sister,  S.  H.  Ward  become  a  centre  of  the  cotton  trade,     (z)   The 

(1883);  'Biography  of  Sidney  Lamer*   (1885);  district,  which  was  formed  out  of  Nagpur  in 

etc,  1862,  has  an  area  of  2401  square  miles.    The 

Wardc,  ward,  Frederick,  American  actor:  staple  crops  are  millet,  cotton,  wheat,  and  rice. 

b.   Wardington,   Oxfordshire,   England,  23   Feb.  Here   is   produced   the   well-known   Hinganghat 

iSgi.     He   made   his   first   stage    appearance    in  cotton,  which  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  25,000 

1867,   acted    in   English   cities    until    i8?4.   then  bales  a  year.     The  breed  of  cattle  is  good,  espe- 

came  to  the  United  States,  and  for  three  years  cially  the  trotting  bullocks.     A  railway  crosses 

was    leading    man    at    Booth's    Theatre,    New  the    centre   of   the   district.     (3)    The   Wardlia 

York.     He    afterward    supported    Edwin    Booth  River    rises    in    the    Satpura    hills,    and    flows 

and  John  McCullough,  and  since  1881  has  starred  southeast  for  254  miles  to  join  the  Wcingunga ; 

as  a  tragedian,  also  lecturing  often  on  Shake-  the  united  stream,  under  the  name  of  the  Pran- 

spearian  and  other  subjects.  hita,    ultimately    falls    into    the    Godavery    at 

War-den,  David  Adama,  American  musi-  Sironcha. 

cian:  b.  London   rSis;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa„  4  Wardiaa  Caaeg    are  boxes  covered  with 

Feb.   TpM.     He  came  to  the   United   States  be-  tight-fitting  frames  of  glass,  under  which  plants 

fore  the  Civil  War  and  was  engaged  as  organist  are  successfully  raised  that  could  not  be  ^rown 

in     various     Episcopal     churches.     During     the  in    the    vitiated   atmosphere    of   some   cities   or 

-  Civil   War   period   he   composed   the  music    for  dwellings.     They  were  invented  by  N.  B.  Ward, 

many  patriotic  songs,  among  which  were   'The  a  surgeon  of  London,  in  1836.    Plants  have  been 

Flag's  Come  Back  to  Tennessee'  and  'All  Quiet  successfully   transported   long   distances   packed 

Along  the   Potomac'    Both  words  and  music  in  these  cases. 

?i  »"S',''*''V°  «r  ^r^,.^°j  Y""'  ^°Z'  ^"i  Ward-Uw,  Eliiabeth,  Lady,  Scottish  poet: 
'Tell  Me  Ye  Winged  finds'  were  his  and  ^  ^^  j  _  ghe  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
he  -was  also  author  of  a  book  of  chants.  aarles  Halkett,  of  Pitfirrane,  and  in  1696  mar- 
Warden,  I>avid  Baillie,  American  scholar:,  ried  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  of  Pitreavie,  near 
b.  Ireland  1788;  d.  Paris,  France,  8  Oct.  1845.  Dunfemiline.  Her  ballad,  'Hardyknute,  a 
He  came  to  the  United  States  when  very  young.  Fragment,"  was  first  published  in  1719  as  an 
received  a  classical  education,  was  graduated  antique,  and  after  enlargement  from  316  to  336 
from  the  New  York  Medical  College ;  and  in  lines,  had  been  several  times  rnirinted,  when 
1804  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  United  Percy  in  the  second  edition  of  his  'Reliques,'  re- 
Stales  legation  at  Paris,  He  subsequently  be-  vealed  its .  authorship.  To  Lady  Wardlaw  has 
came  consul  and  continued  in  that  office  until  also  been  ascribed,  'Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  'The 
his  death.  His  'Statistical,  Political,  and  His-  Douglas  Tragedy,'  and  many  more  traditional 
torical  Account  of  the  United  States  of  North  Scotch  ballads.  This  is  highly  improbable. 
America'  (3  vols.  i8ig)  was  later  published  in  "Hardyknute,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'was  the 
both  French  and  German,  and  his  other  writings  first  poem  1  ever  learnt,  the  last  I  shall  ever 
include :  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  Intellectual  and  forget' 

Moral  Faculties  and  Literature  of  the  Negroes'  Wardlaw,  Ralph,  Scottish  Congregational 

(1810);     <Recherches     snr     les     antiquiles     de  ^i^.^y^^^.   i   Dalkeith  «   Dec.    17^;   d.   near 

I'Amenque   septentnonale'     (18*7);    <L Art   de  5,^^^           ^ec.    1853.     He    at    fi«      studied 

verifier    les    dates,    chronobgie    h.storique    de  ^-^-^   ^-^^  ^j,^  ^.^^^^f  becoming  a  minister  of 

I'Amerique'     (10    vols     1826-44);    <Bibliotheca  ,j,^    Associate    Secession    Church,    but    having 

Americana'    (1831);  etc.  l,^^„  ,^j  ^^  ^ha„g^  his  views  ok  the  subjert 

Warden,  Florence.     See  James,  Fu)Renc31  rf    ecclesiastical     polity,    he    was    settled     in 

Warden,  the  title  in  the  United  States  of  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Glasgow,  where  he 

certain  public  officers,  stKh  as  game-wardens,  contimied  to  officiate  to  the  close  of  his  lif& 
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In  1811  he  wa5  appointed  professor  of  ^ste-  Cambridge,  held  [lastorates  at  Notthboro,  MasSi, 
matic  theology  in  the  Congregational  seminary  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  snd  Burlington,  Vt,  and  from 
in  Glasgow.  Both  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  1821  to  1836  was  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
preacher  his  abilities  were  of  the  first  order.  Church,  New  York.  He  afterward  preached 
Of  his  numerous  publications  may  be  cited:  for  short  periods  at  several  other  places,  all 
'Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy*  near  Boston,  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  tiie 
(1814)  ;  "Essays  or  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  'Christian  Examiner'  (1839-44),  and  pub- 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  lished:  'Letters  from  Palmyra'  (1837),  first 
Pardon'  (1830);  'Christian  Ethics'  (1832);  published  in  the  'Knickerbocker  Magazine,' 
'National  Church  Establishments  Examined'  subsequently  republished  as  'Zenobia,  or  the 
(1839) ;  'Lectures  on  Female  Prostitution'  Fall  of  Palmyra'  (new  ed.  1868') ;  'Probns,  or 
(1842)  ;  'Congregational  Independency'  <l847).  Rome  in  the  3d  Century'  (1838),  republished 
Ward's  Island,  an  island  in  East  River,  "  'Aurelian'  (new  ed.  1868) ;  'JulUn,  or 
lying  northeast  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  Scenes  in  Judea'  (1841):  'Sketches  of  Euro- 
New  York  city,  and  forming  the  northern  pean  Capitals'  (1851):  'Lectures  on  tiie  Works 
boundary  of  HeU  Gate.  Jt  is  roughly  circular  and  Genius  of  Washmyton  Aliston'  (1852)  ; 
in  shape,  and  includes  about  200  acres.  It  is  ^™  ^  Lite  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,*  m  Sparks 
the  property  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  con-  series.  He  edited  'American  Unitarian  Biog- 
tains   a   State   Insane   Asylum,   a  home   for  in-  "phy*    (1850). 

valid  soldiers,  a.  home  for  children,  and  the  ware,  William  Robert,  American  archi- 
Stafe  Emigrant  Hospital.  tect,  son  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  (q.v.)  :  b.  Cam- 
Ware,  war,  Henry,  American  Unitarian  bridge,  Mass.,  zy  Ma;  1834,  He  was  graduated 
divine:  b.  Sherburne,  Mass^  I  April  1764;  d.  at  Harvard  (1852)  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  12  July  1845.  He  was  grad-  tilic  School  (1856).  He  practised  architecture 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1785,  for  two  years  studied  at  Boston  (1860-81).  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
theology,  and  in  1787  became  pastor  of  the  First  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Massachusetts 
Church  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  Institute  of  Technology  and  since  1881  has 
until  1805,  and  then  accepted  the  Hollis  pco-  filled  the  same  chair  in  Columbia  University, 
fessorship  of  divinity  at  Harvard.  At  this  time  Among  his  writings  are  'Modem  Perspective' : 
Unitarian   views   were   beginning   to   cause  dis-  'The  American  Vignola.' 

sension  in  the  New  Ensland  churches,  and  the  ,„  ,,  .  ...  <  ■  .-  . 
appointment  of  Ware,  a  leader  of  tjniurian  ^"?i,""^  "*"  i"  "^T^^i'"  ^^^S"' 
thought,  to  this  position  in  the  college  brought  "'."V^  Ware  River,  and  on  the  Boston  &  M., 
ona  memorable  controversy,  in  which  he  ti.k  and  the  Boston  &  A.  R-R-'s;  n^rly  m  the  centre 
a  prominent  part,  particularly  in  his  'Letters  of  the  S'Uie  about  25  rmles  northeast  of  Spring- 
Addressed  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists'  ^^Id,  and  about  the  same  ■'■stance  west  of  Wor- 
(1820),  in  answer  to  the  'Letters  to  Unitarians'  f  t^^-  't  *='«  «"led  in  1673  by  Jabei  Olm- 
by  Leonard  Woods,  a  professor  at  the  Andover  ^^^^'  .^"^  "^  =5  "o"-  "?*'  was  mcorpo rated  as 
Theological  Seminary.  Ware  also  published  f  P^^^'nct.  and  in  177S  was  made  a  town.  The 
'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Woods'  Reply'  (1822);  town  has  a  genend_ elevation  of  about  5So  f«t 
<A  Postscript  to  an  Answer,'  etc.  (1823);  ^°°:'^ 
'Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truth  of  Religion' 

{1842);   and   other   writings.     He   resigned   his  ;      .-      >-         ;         /    ---.---. ,   - 

profesorship  in  18*),  but  was  at  the  head  of  ^°^"^  factories,  shoe  factories,  ar,d  machine  . 
the  Harvard  Divinl^  School  tram  its  estab-  f^^'  The  government  census  of  1900  gives 
lishment  in  i8a6  until  his  death.  "^^  number  of  manufacturmp  establishments 
_,  „  ...  ,,  .  .  100;  the  number  of  employees  in  man u factories, 
,.  *"'•  Hrary,  Jr.,  American  Unitarian  ^^^^ .  the  amount  of  wages  paid  annually, 
divine  and  author,  son  of  Henry  Ware  (q.v.)  :  $979,930;  the  total  cost  for  material  used  dur- 
b.  at  Hmgham,  Mass.,  ai  April  1^4;  d.  Fram-  i„g  ,he  year  $2,119,178;  and  the  value  of  the 
mgham,  Mass,,  23  Sq>t  1843.  He  was  grad-  products  $3,681,069.  From  1900  to  i<»i  there 
™'^.  '*  Harvard  in  1812;  was  instructor  at  has  been  considerable  increase  of  industrial  in- 
Philips  Exrter  Academy,  ^1812-14;  studied  ^„^^^^  ^„^  tj,e  number  of  employees  are  now 
theology  at  Harvard  under  his  father,  and  in  (_jg^y  ^^^^  35^0.  The  surrounding  farms 
1817  became  minister  of  the  Ibecond  Church  Bos-  ^^d  the  nearby  manufacturing  villages  con- 
ton.  From  1830  to  1842  he  was  prof<^sor  of  pul-  ,ribute  to  Ware's  industrial  prosperity.  There 
pit  eloquence  and  pastoral  care  m  the  Harrard  g^e  seven  churches,  a  public  high  school,  estab- 
Divinity  School,  and_m  i8ish23  was  one  of  the  Ushed  in  1850,  public  and  parish  graded  schools, 
editors  of  the  'Christian  Disciple,*  afterward  and  a  public  library  which  eonUirs  about  12,000 
the  'Christian  Examiner,*  an  organ  of  Urn-  volumes.  There  is  one  national  and  one  sav- 
tanan_  thought  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  i^g^  bank;  the  national  bank  is  capitalized  for 
orgamzat.pn  of  the  Umtanan  movement  Jjoq^xw  and  has  deposits  amounting  to  $321,730. 
Among  his  writm«  are:  'Hints  on  Extempo-  The  savings  bank,  a  State  institution,  fias  de- 
raneous  Preachmg;*  (1824);  'On  fte  Fonna-  posits  amounting  to  $4,009,350  d  Jan.  tpo*). 
tionof  the  Christian  Character*  (1831);  <L.fe  ^^  government  is  adSt«ed  by  meam  6f 
of  the  Saviour'  1:1832)  ;  'Scenes  and  Characters  town  meetings,  at  which,  by  popular  vote,  the 
Illustrating  Christian  Truth'  (1837) ;  various  town  officers  are  elected.  Nearly  one  third  the 
memoirs ;  and  compositions  in  verse.  population  are  of  foreign  birth,  chiefly  French 
Ware,  William,  American  Unitarian  cler-  Canadians  and  Poles.  Pop.  (1890)  7,339: 
g>-man  and  author:  bL  Hingham.  Mass.,  3  Aug.  (1900)  8.263;  (1910)  8,774.  Consuh  Gay. 
1797;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  19  Feb.  1852.  He  'Gaietteer  of  Hampshire  County.' 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816,  studied  the-  R,  E.  Cafum, 
ology  under  his  father,  Henry  Ware  (q.v.)  at                               Bdilpr    'Wv*  Rivtr  Ifnm  • 
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WAKKHAU— WARFIELD 

WmrehuB,  war'am,  Mass.,  town  in  Plyni'  ticular  kinds  of  goods  may  be  warehoused  are 
outh  County ;  on  Suziard's  Bay,  and  on  the  determined ;  but  the  asrslem  has  been  gradually 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad;  relaxed  so  as  to  admit  of  every  important  port 
about  50  tniles  southeast  of  Boston  and  15  miles  bdng  used  for  warehousing,  and  even  important 
nortiieast  of  New  Bedford.  It  has  steamer  con-  inland  towns  are  admitted  as  warehousing 
nections  with  many  of  the  coast  cities  and  towns,  centres.  The  warehouse  is  kept  by  a  bonded 
The  town  contains  the  villages  of  Wareham,  East  store-keeper,  who  gives  a  bond  of  sufficient 
Wareham,  West  Wareham,  South  Wareham,  and  value,  and  with  satisfactory  security  to  the  gov- 
Onset.  The  chief  industries  are  iron  manufac-  ernntent  for  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
turing,  and  the  cultivation  of  cranberries.  The  When  goods  are  warehoused  by  an  importer  in 
town  has  five  churches,  one  high  school,  element-  a  bonded  store  they  may  be  transferred  by  an 
■ry  schools  public  and  private,  and  a  public  order,  addressed  by  the  importer  to  the  store- 
library.  There  are  two  banks,  one  national,  cap-  keeper,  to  any  other  person,  the  new  owner 
italized  for  $100,000,  and  a  savings  bank  with  de-  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the  importer. 
posits  amounting  to  $878,470.  Pop.  (i8go)  345T ;  Goods  in  a  bonded  store  are  always  open  to  the 
(igooj  3AJ2;  (1910)  4,102  inspection  of  the   officers  of  customs,   and   can 

WarehoiaeiiiMi,  in  law.  one  who  receives  only  be  inspected  by  the  owner  in  the  presence 
KOOds  of  any  kind  for  the  mere  purpose  of  of  the  proper  officer.  Any  importer  who  fraud- 
storage.  He  is  a  bailee,  and,  his  contract  with  ulently  gams  access  to  goods  stored  by  hira 
the  owner  being  one  for  their  mutual  benefit,  is  without  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  ts 
held  only  to  ordinary  care  and  diligence;  and  ''^ble  to  a  penalty  of  $500.  Goods  must  be 
if  loss  or  injury  happen  to  the  goods,  he  is  not  «"""«<!  a^d  remam  in  store  in  their  original 
responsible  without  the  absence  of  this  care  or  packages,  unless  when  permission  is  given  be- 
diligence  on  his  part,  unless  he  expressly  «>«  or  after  storing  to  BOrt  or  repack  Uiem. 
assumes  a.  greater  responsibility.  There  is  Any  infringement  of  this  regulation,  or  of  the 
nothing,  however,  to  prevent  warehousemen  r^wUtions  for  storing  or  removing  goods,  sub- 
receiving  goods  on  whatever  terms  or  contract  ]<«»*  ^  ^^"Tf  penalties,  commonly  to  the  for- 
they  see  fit  to  make  with  the  owner.  Persons  feiture  of  the  goods-  Goods  under  bond  may 
may  become  warehousemen,  and  subject  only  on  application  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
to  the  law  of  tiiat  relation,  whose  general  posi-  owef  as  often  as  required  from  one  warehouse 
tion  is  quite  different.  Forwarding  merchants  to  another,  or  by  coast,  or  inland  carri^e.  from 
"in  the  United  States  are  generally  regarded  one  Port  to  another,  bcmg  stored  on  the  sanw 
as  warehousemen,  unless  they  take  upon  them-  terms  in  the  new  port  or  watdiouse  as  in  the 
selves  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  com-  "Id.  The  warehouse-keeper  is  bound  to  store 
mon  carriers,  which  they  do  when  they  begin  to  tne  goods  so  that  easy  access  can  be  bad  to  each 
act  in  that  diaracter.  On  the  other  hand,  com-  package.  The  keeper  of  the  warehouse  is  liable 
mon  carriers,  as  railroad  companies  or  express-  for  the  duty  on  any  goods  taken  out  of  the 
men,  lie  only  under  the  less  responsibility  of  warehouse  without  proper  authority;  but  if 
warehousemen  when  they  cease  to  be  carriers  goods  are  improperly  removed  by  a  customs- 
of  the  goods  they  have  transported,  or  have  not  ?fficer_  no  duW  is  exigible.  Goods  which  have 
yet  begiui  to  carry  those  they  have  taken  for  been  in  warehouse  for  five  years  must  be  rc- 
future  transport.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  warehoused,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  be  sold, 
draw  the  line  in  particular  cases,  and  say  Warfield,  war'fild,  Benjamin  Brecken- 
whether  a  person  or  company  is  liable  without  ildge,  American  educator:  b.  Lexington,  Ky., 
fault  because  the  gotxls  were  then  in  his  or  its  5  Nov.  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
possession  as  carrier,  or  liable  only  for  fault  ton  in  1871,  from  the  Princeton  Theological 
because  the  transit  had  not  begun,  or  had  t«r-  Scminarj;  in  1876,  and  studied  at  the  Universift 
minated.  The  general  principle  is  quite  certain,  of  Letpsic  in  16^7.  The  next  year  he  became 
although  the  authorities  are  far  from  uniform  instructor  in  New  Testament  literature  and 
in  their  application  of  it.  If  the  carrier  receives  exegesis  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
them  to  carry  at  once  or  as  soon  as  he  can,  he  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  appointed  professor 
holds  them  as  carrier ;  if  be  is  to  keep  them  of  those  branches  in  1879,  and  in  1887  he  re- 
tintil  a  distant  period  of  transit,  until  then  he  signed  to  accept  the  chair  of  didactic  and  polem- 
is  only  a  warehouseman.  If  the  actual  transit  ical  theology  at  Princeton,  which  he  still  txxa- 
have  ceased,  some  courts  hold  that  his  liability  pies.  He  edited  the  'Presbyterian  and  Re- 
ceases  at  once;  and  it  undoubtedly  does  so  formed  Review'  in  1890-1902,  and  has  written: 
when,  after  he  is  ready  to  deliver  them,  they  'The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible'  (1882)  ;  'Au- 
are  left  on  his  handa  and  he  awaits  the  call  of  gvstine's  Anti-Pelagian  Treatise'  (1887)  ;  'The 
the  owner  or  consignee.  A  warehouseman  has  Right  of  Systematic  Theology'  (1897),'  'Acts 
a  lien  on  goods  in  his  care  for  the  storage  of  and  PasKiral  Epistles'  (1902)  ;  'The  Power  of 
them.  He  may  deliver  a  part  and  retain  his  liea  God,  Unto  Salvation'  { 1903)  ;  etc.  He  is  prom- 
on  the  residue  for  all  bis  charge  for  all  the  inent  as  a  conservative  leader  in  his  denomina- 
goods,  if  all  were  delivered  to  him  as  one  bail-  tion. 

ment.    But  he  has  no  general  lien  on  any  goods  WarBeW,     Etiielbert    Dudley,     American 

for  all  demands  against  the  owner,  or  for  the  college    president,    brother    of    B,    B.    Warfield 

storage  of  other  goods.  (q.v.)  r  b.  Lexington,  Ky.,  16  March  1861.    He 

Warehoui^g     Systenif    the     system     by  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  T882  and  from 

which  goods  liable  to  excise  or  customs  duty  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  i88s.    In  1886-8 

are  kept  in  warehouses  without  the  duty  being  he  was   engaged   in   law  practice  at  Lexington, 

paid   on   them   till  they   pass   to   the   consumer  but  in   1888  accepted  the  chair  of  history  and 

or  the  retail  dealer.     Goods  liable  to  duty  are  the    presidency   of    Miami    University,    Oxford, 

warehoused  in  a  bonded  warehouse,  and   are  Ohio,  resigning  in  1891  to  accept  a  like  posi- 

called  goods  in  bond.    The  ports  at  which  par-  tion  at  Lafayette  College,  Eaaton,  Pa.,  where  h« 
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WARHAH— WARM-BLOODED  ANIMALS 

Etill  remains.    He  was  ordained  to  the  Presby-  selected  to  be  head  of  a  comtnissioti  ior  the 

terian  ministry  in  1899  and  has  published:  'The  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in  Havana, 

Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798'   (188?)  ;  *At  the  Cuba,   with   the   purpose   of   eradicating   yellow 

Evening    Hour'     {1898);     'Memoir    of    Joseph  fever.     He  prepared   a  detailed   report  of  gneat 

Cabell  Breckenridge,  U.  S.   N.'    (1898)  ;   etc.  value,  but  died  of  the  fever  not  long  after  his 

Warham,  war'am,  William.  English  prel-  [""'■n  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  mem- 
ate,  archbishop  of'  Canterbury:  b.  Hampshire  ber  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Enffineers,  Great 
about  1430 ;  d.  22  Aug.  1532-  He  was  educated  Britain,  fellow  of  Uie  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  Bntam,  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Iristi- 
a  fellow  in  147S-  He  acted  for  a  time  as  ad-  tute  of  Eiigineers.  Holland,  and  correspond. n? 
vocate  in  the  dourt  of  Arches  and  moderator  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
of  the  civil  law  school  at  Oxford,  and  in  1493  ^,'^'^-  Among  his  published  works  are:^  *The 
was  ordained  subdeaeon.  He  was  granted  the  Elements  of  Agriculture'  (1S54)  ;.  'Whip  and 
living  of  Barley,  Herts,  in  149S,  and  that  of  Spu';'  (1875);  "A  Farmer  s  Vacation'  (1876)  ; 
Coltenham,  near  Cambridge,  in  1500,  and  held  'village  Improvements  and  Farm  Viljages> 
both  till  1502,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  U°?7);  'Sewerage  and  Und  Draina6e> 
of  London.  He  was  formally  installed  as  arch-  (1889) ;  and  'Modern  Methods  of  Sewage  Dis- 
bishop   of   Canterbury   in    1504,   and   about   the  posaP    (1894), 

same  time  he  was  appointed  lord -chancel  lor  ^ark,  David,  Canadian  legislator:  b.  near 
after  17  months  service  as  keeper  of  the  great  Londonderry,  Ireland,  19  Feb.  1804;  d.  Fred- 
seal.  From  1506  tdl  his  death  he  was  chancel-  g^iclon  N  B  20  Auu  1905  In  1825  he 
lor  of  Oxford  University.  He  performed  the  emigraied  to  New  Brunswick,  there  took  up 
ceremony  of  coronation  in  1509,  after  the  ac-  shipbuilding,  bookkeeping,  and  teaching  until 
cession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  1515  was  sue-  ^836,  turned  to  mercantile  life  at  Rich.bucto, 
ceeded  by  Wolsey  in  the  lord-chancellorship,  later  adding  lo  his  interests  milling  and  lumber- 
^yhen  Wolsey  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  trade.  He  held  office  as  a  county  magistrate 
of  papal  legale  there  was  much  friction  be-  ^^^  -.^^  ^f  ,^5  (.(,„„  of  common  pleas,  in 
tween  him  and  Warham  in  their  official  capaci-  ,5,^  was  elected  from  the  county  (KenI)  to 
ties.  Warham  s  action  in  regard  to  the  divorce  ,j,j  provincial  legislature,  and  in  1846  re- 
question  was  weak  and  subservient,  but_ shortly  elected.  From  1851  to  1867  he  was  a  repre- 
before  his  death  he  made  a  protest  against  the  senlative  of  the  county  in  the  legislative  coun- 
sels of  the  parliament  undermining  the  papal  ^j|^  ^eing  in  1858-62  in  the  executive  council, 
authority.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  much  g^j  f^r  a  ii^t  holding  the  post  o(  receiver- 
•^mployed  on  foreign  embassies.  Consult:  Camp-  general.  In  1867  he  was  one  of  the  original 
bell,  'Lives  of  the  Lord-Chancellors'  (1845-*).  senators  appointed  to  the  Senate  of  Onada 
Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,>  y„jg^  (^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^^^l^  America  act.  Through- 
new  senes.  Vol.  1.  (iSttf).  out  j,ls  political  career  he  was  identified  with 

Waring,  w5rlng,  George  Edwin,  Ameri-  the  Liberal  party.  In  the  development  of  agri- 
can  sanitary  engineer:  b,  Poundridge,  N.  Y.,  culture,  the  extension  of  trade,  and  the  pro- 
A  July  1833 ;  d.  New  York  29  Oct  1898.  He  motion  of  education,  he  was  prominently  con- 
was  a  pupil  in  agriculture  of  James  J.  Mapes,  cerned.  He  undertook  in  1847  the  furtherance 
in  1853-S  lectured  in  Vermont  and  Maine  on  of  legislation  favoring  reciprocal  trade  between 
improved  farming  methods,  and  in  1855  was  the  provinces,  and  such  legislation  eventually 
made  by  Horace  Greeley  manager  of  the  latter's  proved  of  influence  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  experimental  farm  at  Chappaqua,  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  between  Canada  and 
N.  Y.  In  1857-6:  he  was  agricultural  and  the  United  States.  The  perfected  system  of 
drainage  engineer  of  Central  Park,  New  York,  the  New  Brunswick  savings  bank  was  largely 
whose  drainage  system  he  planned.  Having  due  to  his  initiative ;  and  he  was  chiefly  instru- 
entered  the  Federal  army  in  1S61  as  major  of  mental  in  bringing  about  the  movement  which 
the  39th  New  York  volunteers  (Garibaldi  Hub-  in  1847  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
sars),  he  fought  at  the  first  Bull  Run,  was  vincial  board  of  education  of  New  Brunswick, 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  South-  with  the  attendant  changes,  and  in  the  reor- 
west,  recruited  a  battalion  of  cavalry  (Fremont  ganizalion  of  King's  College  as  the  Univer- 
Hussars)  at  St.  Louis,  and  when  these  were  sity  of  New  Brunswick  (1859).  His  centenary 
consolidated  with  other  troops  to  form  the  4th  was  formally  observed  in  1904  by  the  presenta- 
Missouri  cavalry,  he  was  made  colonel  of  that  tion  of  addresses,  it  being  claimed  for  him  that 
regiment.  He  served  as  such  until  mustered  he  was  the  world's  oldest  legislator;  and  on 
out  of  the  service  in  1865.  In  1867-77  he  was  28  April  a  portrait  of  him  by  W.  Forbes, 
manager  of  the  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.,  A.R.CA.,  was  unveiled  in  the  Senate.  Consult 
writing  during  that  time  the  'Ogden  Farm  an  article  by  Crockett  in  the  'Westminster 
Papers'  for  the   'American  Agricuiturisl.'     At  Magazine'    (Toronto)   for  June  1903. 

the  time  of  the  yellow-fe\'er  epidemic  in  Mem-  ,.. i    _     /  -     /-    1         l  , 

phis,  Tenn,,  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  to  alter  Warkainoo  wee,  in  Ceylon,  the  name  of  a 

the  drainage  system  there;  and  subsequently  he  "^^"""^    "^^«,  ^ith    outriggers.     It    is  _  generally 

devoted    himself    to    sanitary    engineering.    In  manned  by  four  or  five  Usears,  who  sit  grouped 

1882  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  National  fB^''"  for  hours  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  add- 

Board  of  Health,  with  which  he  remained  con-  '"«   "^u^'j'"?   ^".^y.  ^  4^^"    according   t"   *'- 


r  several  years;  and  in  1894  he  became 


strength  of  the  wind.     These  canoes  often  sail 


lUi     ^cv^irtl   Jtrtio,   dijii    JJI    iijua   lit    ua;iLinC  _^   ^_-,  , 

t-engineer  of  New  Orleans.     From  1895  ^" 

10  loyo  he  was  street-cleaning  commissioner  of  Warm-bloodCu  na, 

New  York;  during  his  administration  he  thor-  to  mammals  and  bird:.,  ,„  „.„,„„,^. 

oughly  reorganized  his  department  and  broueht  fishes,   amphibians,   and   reptiles,  and  to 

It  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.    In  1898  he  was  vertebrate  animal*.    See  Akixal  Hiat, 
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WASH  AH — WASHBR 

War'man,    C^,    American    journalist:    b.  assistant  editor  of  the  latter,  though  eventually 

Greenup,  III.,  22  June  1855.    He  engaged  as  a  his  connection  with  the  paper  was  largely  that 

farmer  and  wheat  broker  in  Illinois  until  1880  of  a  literary  contributor.    Some  letters  of  travel 

when    he    removed    to    Colorado.    He   became  in  America  and  Europe  in   1868-9,  printed  in 

■  editor  of  the  'Western  Railway,'  Denver,  Colo.,  the     Courant,     were    widely    copied,     and    his 

in   1888;  of  the  Creede,  Colo.,    'Chronicle'   Jr  articles  published  in  book-form  in  i8;?o  as  'My 

1892;  and  in  1893  was  introduced  to  the  public  Summer  in  a  Garden,'  placed  him  high  in  the- 

as  the  *Poet  of  the  Rockies'  by  tlie  New  York  list  of  American  humorists.    From  1884  to  1891 

Sutt.     He  went  to  New  York  in   1893  and  has  he  was  in  charge  of  the  'Editor's  Drawer*  de- 

since  been  engaged  in  literary  work.    He  wrote  pqrtment  of  'Harper's  Magazine,'  and  in  18^ 

the  words  of  the  popular  song  'Sweet  Marie'  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  'Editor's  Study' 

and    has    published :     'Tales    of    an    Engineer'  in  the  same  magazine.     He  was  particularly  sue- 

{1895);    'Snow    on    the    Headlight'     (1899);  cessful   in    the   essay,    in   which   he   combined 

'Short  Rails'    (1900)  ;  a  volume  of  verse;  etc  shrewd   observation   and   cultured   humor   in    a 

■  Heating  '"^""^  ii  many  ways  resembling  that  of  Wash- 
ington Irving.    He  was  a  discerning  critic  as 

„,    ,       .     „           _.         >        .             ,-  ■  well;  and  in  addition  to  his  literary  activities 

War  moth,  Henry  day,  American  politi-  ^,g  i(jenti6ed  with  various  philanthropic  work. 
cian  and  soldier:  b.  McLeansboro,  III.,  9  May  His  further  publications  include:  'A  Book  of 
1842.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861  and  Eloquence'  (1853);  'Saunterings'  (1872); 
became  district  attorney  of  the  iSlh  judicial  'iJacklog  Studies'  {1872):  'The  Gilded  Age' 
district  of  Missouri  in  1862,  but  resigned  to  /^vith  S.  L.  Clemens,  1873) ;  'Baddeck,  and 
enter  the  Union  army.  He  was  appointed  lieu-  fjiat  So^t  of  Thing'  (1874) ;  'Mummies  and 
tenant-colonel,  was  engaged  in  the  assaults  on  Moslems'  (1876  — reissued  as  "My  Winter  on 
Vicksburg  of  19-2Z  May  1862,  and  was  present  ,1,^  Nik')  ;  'In  the  Levant'  (1877)  ;  'Being  a 
at  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mis-  Boy)  (1877);  'In  the  Wilderuess'  (i87°)  1 
sionary  Ridge.  He  served  in  the  Texan  cam-  <The  American  Newspaper'  (1879);  'Studies 
paign  and  was  atlerward  ;udge  of  the  military  ^f  ]rving'  (with  W.  C.  Bryant  and  George  P. 
court  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  until  the  Putnam,  1880}  ;  'Lite  of  Washington  Irving' 
close  of  the  war.  ^  He  became  military  gov-  (1881);  'Captain  John  Smith,  Sometime  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  in  1868  and  was  inaugurated  ernor  of  Virginia,  and  Admiral  of  New  Eng- 
civil  governor  upon  the  adoption  of  its  new  land:  A  Study  of  His  Life  and  Writings' 
constitution,  an  ofBce  he  occupied  until  1873.  (1881);  'A  Roundabout  Journey'  (1883); 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  ipapers  on  Penology'  (with  others,  1886)  ; 
in  1876-7  and  collector  of  customs  at  New  Or-  (Their  Pilgrimage'  (1886);  'On  Horseback: 
leans  in  I889-93.  He  was  one  of  the  builders  A  Tour  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
of  the  New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  &  Grand  nessee,  Published  with  Notts  of  Travel  in  Mex- 
Isle  Railroad,  of  which  he  is  president.  ico    and    California'    (1888);    'Studies    in    ihe 

Warner,    war'ner,    Anna    Bsrtlett    {"Amy  South  and  West,  with  Comments  on  Canada' 

LoTHROP"),  American  novelist,  sister  of  Susan  C J889)  1    'A    Little   Journey   in   the   World:   A 

Warner   (q.v.) :  b.  New  York  i8ao.    She  col-  Novel'    (1889);  'Looking  Forward:  The  Dual 

laborated  with  her  sister  in  writing  the  novels :  Government     Realized'      (1890):      'Our     Italy, 

'Say  and  Seal'   (i860);  <Wych  Hazel'   (1876);  Southern    California'     (1890);    'As   We    Were 

and  'The  Gold  of  Chickaree'   (1876).     Herown  Saying'    (1891)  ;   'Washington   Irving'    (1892); 

publications   include:     'Dolhirs   and   Cents'    (2  'The    Work    of    Washiiieton    Irving'     (1893); 

vols.,   1853);    'My  Brother's  Keeper'    (i8S5);  '^^  We  Go»    (1803) ;  'The  Golden  House:  A 

'Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill'  (1871) ;  'The  Fourth  Novel'    (ito}) ;  'The  Relation  of  Literature  to 

Watch'    (1874);   'The  Light  of  the  Morning'  Life'    (1896) ;  'The  People  for  Whom  Shake- 

(1882);  'Cross  Corners'   (1887) ;  etc.  speare    Wrote'     (1897).    He    also    edited    the 

,,,               n        1          f  11'             *        •  'American  Men  of  Letters'  series  and  'A  Li- 

Warner^  Beverley  EUiBon.  American  ^rary  of  the  World's  Best  Literature'  (1896-8). 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman :  b.  Jersey  City,  '  ^  "■  "^'^'^' 
N.  J.,  14  Oct.  1855.  He  was  educated  at  Prince-  Warner,  Olin  Lewi,  American  sculptor:  b, 
ton  and  Trinity  colleges  and  at  Berkeley  Di-  Suffield,  Conn,,  9  April  1844;  d.  New  York  14 
vinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  took  orders  Aug.  1896.  He  studied  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
in  1879,  and  is  now  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Arts  in  Paris  and  subsequently  entered  Car- 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  is  author  of  'Troubled  neaux's  studio.  In  1872  he  opened  a  studio  in 
Waters.'  a  novel  (1885) ;  and  has  also  written:  New  York,  where  his  work  came  under 
'English  History  in  Shakespeare's  Plays'  the  eye  of  several  critics  whose  commendation 
(1894);  'The  Young  Man  in  Modem  Life'  secured  his  success.  In  1877-8  he  modeled 
(1902) ;  etc.  'Twilight,'    which    established    his    reputation. 

Warner,  Charle.  Dudley.  American  editor  :;;?1^„J^^^%|,';'''A'^.?^M™'''^.?*  !r  T  ^a 

and  author:  b.   Plainfield,  Mampahire  County.  S"i3^.*' J>^,^„f  <^  "iiiJ^S' ^/.^f  V^^ 

Mas-s  12  Sept  1829:  d.  Hartford,  Conn.,  20  Oct.  ^^y"}'^   V,  ,     /     of   Joseph   and   other    Indian 

190a    Graduated    f;om    Hamilton    College    in  ^'''±L' f/"^-,?L^rirTV  ^"^^"'' r  ^    ^\ 

1857  and  from  the  law  school  of  the  Univer-  Connecticut.  William  Lloyd  Garrwon.  General 

sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1856.  he  was  admitted  to  ^"e^^,  etc. 

the  bar  in  the  latter  year  at  Philadelphia,  and  Warner,  Seth,  American  soldier:  b.  Rox- 

Eractised  his  profession  at  Chicago  in  1856-60.  bury.  Cnnn.,  17  May  1743;  d.  there  26  Dec. 
1  i860  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Hart-  1784.  Having  removed  in  1763  to  Bennington, 
ford  (Conn.)  Evening,  Press,  and  in  1861  its  he  was  prominent  in  the  dispute  between  New 
editor-in-chief.  This  newspaper  was  consoli-  York  and  the  "New  Hampshire  Grants"  (after- 
dated in  l8fo  with  the  CouraM,  a  morning  jour-  ward  Vermont),  and  was  outlawed  (1771)  with 
nal,  and  Warner  was  a  part-owner  and  long  Ethan  Allen   (q.v.)   and  cithers.    He  took  part 
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WARNER  —  WARRANTY 

in  the  capture   of  Ticonderoga,   and    12   May  of  ihe  people  signed  by  a  maKUtrate  command- 

1775   effected   the    surrender   of  Crown    Point  ing  the  arrest  of  the  defendant.*    The  power 

with  its  garrison  and  113  cannon.     On  16  SepL  is  conferred  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  judges, 

1775   he   was   made   by   Montgomery,   in   whose  of  certain  courts,  and  conioration  officers  who 

Canadian  expedition  he  participated,  colonel  of  are  clothed  with  powers  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  rangers,  though  The  warrant  is   addressed  to  a  sheriff,  consta- 

the  provincial  congress  of  New  York  withheld  ble,  or  other  officer,  ccanmanding  him  to  arrest 

his  conunission.    On  5  July  1776  he  was  com-  the  body  of  the  person  named  and  bring  him 

missioned  by  Congress  the  colonel  of  a  regi-  before  the  magistrate  or  court  to  answer  or  be 

ment  formed  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  examined  regarding  some  offense  which  he  is 

on  that  day;  and  on  7  July  1777  was  defeated  charged  with  having  committed;  it  is  not  i»< 

by  Fraser  at  the  battle  of  Hubbardton   (q.v.)-  sued  without  probable  cause,  and  is  secured  on 

At  the  battle  of  Bennington,  16  Aug,  1777,  he  the  complaint  of  a  person  who  thinks  that  a 

arrived  with  his  regiment  in  time  to  meet  the  public  offense  has  been  committed  and  who  ap- 

enemy's  reinforcement  and  secure  a  victory.    In  pears  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  re- 

1783  he  withdrew   from  the   service.    Consult  quests   that  a  warrant  be  issued.    A  warrant 

Chipman,  'The  Life  of  Col.  Seth  Warner,  with  must  give  the  name  of  the  accused  or  sufBcient 

an   Account  of   the   Controversy   between   New  data    to    establish    his   identity.     It    must    state 

York  and  Vermont  from  1763  to  1775'   (1858).  the   offense  in   respect  to  which   the  magistrate 

Wurncr,  Su«n.  America  .mhor;  b.  N™  ^','Z''^i'l  Z  '.i.^^S.'If'j;."'^™!  ™Z 

York  II  July  1819;  d.  Highland  Fall.,  Orange  !""''  I*  "?*  '»  ""  """"f. »'  ■>"  ''<""J  »"<"' 

County,  N.   Y.,   17  March   1885.    For  a  num-  '^-  °^^  .»*  '^'^  ".  "^  ^i  "'"^,  *°'  .^  return,  a 

ber  of  years  she  resided  on  CoSstitution  Island  S™'  r"t;™,.",i°",^  ™.''L,V.™S  ^  it 

in    the    Hudson    River,    opposite    West    Point  ^""^  ^t^  various  other  forms  of  warrant,  such 

Her  first  essay  in  literature  was  a  novel  en-  "  search  warrant  o(  comin,iniet.i    death  war- 

titled   'The  Wide,  Wide  World,'  published  In  "°^  'f^'ll!    "  "ITT.'nJwJr  „™,    4" 


iitieu  'ine  w  lue,  w  ioe  vyoriu,-  puoiisneu  in  ,.,'„,  i.„j  „,„.„,  i.„ji„.^,.  ,  ,  „,_ 
1850  under  the  pseudonym  of  Elizabeth  Wether-  warrant,  land  warrant,  landlords  wirrant,  tax 
■■     This  book  was  in  Its  day  nent  to  'Uncle    ■"'"•".  warrant  m  bankruptcy,  and  mumcipal 


Tom's  Cabin'  the  most  successful  work  of  fic- 
tion in  America  in  point  of  sales,  and  was  Warrant  Officer,  a  rank  in  the  navy 
popular  also  in  Europe.  In  cheaper  editions  it  divided  into  three  classes  —  gunners,  boatswains, 
still  finds  readers.  It  was  mediocre  in  style  and  carpenters,  the  gunners  taking  precedence 
and  unduly  pictistic  in  its  manner ;  and,  says  of  the  other  two.  Formerly,  before  ironclads 
Richardson,  'all  literature  cannot  show  so  superseded  wooden  ships,  there  was  only  one 
lachrymose  a  book,"  It  was  succeeded  by  omcer  of  this  rank  of  each  class  carried  on 
'Queechy'  (1852),  which  had  also  a  large  cir-  board  even  the  largest  ships.  Now,  in  addition 
culation,  and  *The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc*  to  the  officer  of  each  class  appointed  to  carry 
(1856),  containing  many  glimpses  of  American  out  the  special  duties  of  gunner,  boatswain,  and 
scenery.  She  was  also  the  author  of  'The  Law  carpenter  on  board  every  ship,  there  are  usually 
and  the  Testimony*  (i8S3).  'n  which  the  texts  three  or  four  junior  gunners  or  boatswains  ap- 
proving the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  pointed  to  battleships  and  some  of  the  larger 
brought  together  under  their  appropriate  heads ;  of  other  classes  of  ships  to  perform  what  are 
'The  Old  Helmet*  (1863)  ;  ^Melbourne  House'  called  quarter-deck  duties,  in  addition  to  which 
(1864),  and  other  works.  in  many  of  the  larger  shilM  an  extra  gunner  or 

WarninE     Colontion,    in    zoology.     See  boatswain  is  appointed  for  torpedo  duties.    See 

Coloration,  PaorBcriVE.  Navy  op  the  United  States. 

Waro'ra,  or  Wiiron,  India,  a  town  in  tfae  Wwr'ranty,  as  a  legal  term  is  used  as  s 

district  of  Chanda,  Central   Provinces,  on  tbe  promise  or  covenant  or  an  undertaking  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Wardha  River,  46  miles  south-  part  of  one  person  to  answer  for  the  statements 

east   of   Wardha.     Here   is   one   of  the  largest  made   of  the   thing   warranted   to   be   as   repre- 

coal   fields   in    the   peninsula.    A    shaft  passes  sented.  and  to  indemnify  against  loss,  in  case 

through  a  coal  seam  isJ^i  feet  thick  at  a  depth  of  failure.    There  are  two  general  classes,  ex- 

of  176  feet,  and  a  little  lower  through  another  press    and    implied.    An    express    warranty    is 

seam   11   feet  thick.    The  field  is  estimated  to  one  made  expressly  in  given  terms,  such  as,  in 

afford   an  output   of   loooco  tons    per   annum  insurance,  to  indicate  that  an  undertaking  on 

for  100  years.    A  narrow  gauge  line  connects  the  part  of  the  insured  that  certain  alleged  facts 

Warora  with  Wardha  station  on  the  Great  In-  are  as  he  represents  them  to  be ;  in  real  estate, 

dian  Peninsula  Railway.  that  the  grantor  has  a  legal  title  to  the  lands 

Warp.     See  Weavimc.  conveyed ;  in  sales,  that  the  seller  assures  the 

.     W«P>"g,  in  agrleuUure,  a  mode  of  letliliz-  ^aSty"  in"?  .2l"°  o?  p'i'soSffTr'iS'is  ^ 

■ng  poor  or  barren  land  by  means  of  artificial  „,„„  J,  „„j,  „  ,h,  ,S„,  „,   ^^Z  ™n  of 

mndal.on  from  rivers  which  hold  largejuan-  ,^,.  „,      ,j„  ,^^       ^,  „  ,;,;,,,,  ,„,j"-j  ^ 

tV?  oi,.,'?/  t-  ■.■  ",'"■■  "'■P?"""-  represenied.  A  wafranty  is  implied  when  the 
The  operation,  which  consists  m  enclosmg  a  ,,;  ^„-,^  ■„  ^  implication  or  inference  from 
body  or  sheet  of  water  till  the  warp  ha,  d<^  ,t,  „„„„  „,  \^^  fransaction.  No  particular 
posited,  can  only  be  carried  out  on  flat  low-  £  -^  r  ,  -  „„,-„„  ,.  p^-ate  ^  war- 
Sng  tracts  which  may  be  readily  submerged.  J™.  "'i.'JX  LbS  Ste,  of  a  stateiS 
Warrant,  as  a  legal  term,  is  used  to  denote  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made 
various  judicial  writings  which  authorize  ofii-  that  are  considered  rather  than  the  form, 
cers  of  the  court  to  act  in  aid  of  justice  such  A  warranty  is  not  valid  unless  supported 
as  to  make  arrests,  search  or  seizures,  and  has  by  a  consideration.  In  case  of  a  breach  ot  war- 
been  dduied  as  'an  order  in  writing  in  the  name  ranty  the  vendee  may  sue  for  the  imrchase  pries 
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or  may  daitn  dam^£,  and  is  not  bound  to 
return  the  goods.  Proof  of  a  warranty  in  a 
written  contract  must  be  shown  in  writing. 
Oral  warranty  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence 
to  vary  the  terms  of  a  written  contract  except 
where  the  warranty  is  an  independent  agree- 
ment and  where  the  writing  does  not  embrace 
the  whole  contract. 

Warren,  wdr'en,  Sik  Cbarles,  British  gen- 
eral: b.  Bangor  7  Fdj.  1840.  He  received  a 
military  education  at  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich, 
joined  [he  Royal  Engineers  in  1S57,  and  in 
1861-S  was  engaged  in  a  survey  of  Gibraltar. 
During  the  three  years  followinR  1867  he  car- 
ried out  exploring  work  in  Palestine  for  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  in  1876  was 
a  coDimissioner  for  settling  (he  western  boua- 
dary  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  He  commanded 
the  Diamond  Fields  Horse  in  the  Kaffir  war  of 
1878,  and  during  the  immediately  succeeding 
Griqua  and  Becbuana  campaigns  was  com- 
mander of  the  field  force.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  18S0,  and  during  the  next  four  years 
was  attached  to  the  Chatham  school  of  military 
engineering  as  instructor  in  surveying.  He 
commanded  tlie  Bechuanaland  expedition  of 
1884-S,  and  was  in  command  at  Suakim.  From 
1886  [ill  his  resignation  in  1888  be  was  chkl' 
commissiooer  of  the  metropolitan  police  of  Lon- 
don, and  for  five  years  from  1889  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
with  the  temporary  rank  of  major-general.  He 
was  commander  of  the  Thames  district  iSg^-S; 
commanded  a  division  in  the  South  African 
war  of  iSgo-itwa,  and  co-opetBted  with  Sir 
Redvers  Duller  in  that  attempt  to  relieve  Lady- 
smith  with  which  the  occupation  o^  Spion  Kop 
is  prominently  associated.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  military  Rovernor  of  Griqualaod  West, 
tie  has  published  'Underground  Jerusalem-' 
(1876);  <The  Temple  or  the  Tomb'  f  1880)  ; 
md,  with  C  R.  Conder.  'Jerusalem'   (1884). 

Warren,  Francis  Emroy,  American  legis- 
lator; b.  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  20  June  1844.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  1863-5  and  rccei\'ed  a  Congressional 
medal  for  gallant  conduct  at  Fort  Hudson.  He 
removed  to  Wyoming  in  1868,  became  active  in 
politics,  was  a  member  and  president  of  the 
council,  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  treasurer  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  1883-6  was  governor.  In  i88g 
he  again  became  governor  and  upon  Wyoming's 
admission  to  statehood  in  1890  was  elected  first 
governor  of  the  State;  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  however,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  and  has  licvn  re-elected 
iSq4,  1900,  and  1907. 

Wkrren,  Frederick  Uerria,  American  ^i- 
lOlogist:  b,  Durham,  Maine,  g  July  1859.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1880  and  en- 
gaged as  instructor  in  modem  languages  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1886-91.  In  iB^-1901  he 
was  professor  of  Romance  languages  at  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  since  igoi  has 
been  professor  of  modem  languages  at  Yale. 
He  has  published;  <A  Primer  of  French  Lit- 
erature* (iSSg);  'History  of  the  Novel  Pre- 
vious to  the  Seventeenth  Century'  (1695),  etc.; 
and  has  also  edited:    'Selections  from  Victor 


Warren,  Gouvemenr  Kemble,  American 
military  officer:  b.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  J  Jan. 
1830;  d,  Newport,  R.  L.  8  Aug.  1882.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1850,  was  as- 
signed to  the  engineering  corps,  and  until  1859 
was  engaged  in  making  river  and  railway  sur- 
veys between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  al  West  Point  from  1859-61,  when 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel  "and  later  colonel 
and  captain  of  volunteers.  For  service  at 
Gaines'  Mills  in  1862  he  was  promoted  briga- 
dier- general,  and  he  became  chief  of  topograph- 
ical engineers  in  1863,  rising  to  chief  of  engi- 
neers in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  that 
year.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Meade  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  on  3  July  he 
seized  and  held  Little  Round  Top,  the  key  to 
the  Federal  position.  He  was  promoted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  May  1863  and  in  1864 
aasnmed  command  of  the  Fifth  corps  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  was  subsequently  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  1865  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  as  brevet  brigadier-general  of 
regulars.  He  continued  in  the  army,  engaged 
in  various  surveys,  and  in  1879  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel.  A  statue  was  unveiled  to 
his  memrary  on  Lit[le  Round  Top,  Gettyshorg, 
8  Aug.  1888.  He  published  various  reports  and 
'An  Account  of  the  sth  Army  Corps  at  Five 
Forks*    (1866). 

Warren,  Kent;  Kimball,  American  col- 
lege president:  b.  Cresco,  Iowa,  31  May  1858, 
He  was  graduated  from  Olivet  College  in  1^2, 
was  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  .Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  1882-3,  and  of  those  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  1863-9.  He  was  preadent  of  Gates 
College.  Nebraska,  16S9-M.  of  Salt  Lake  Col- 
lege, Utah,  i8p4-5,  and  has  been  president  of 
Yankton  College,  South  Dakota,  from  1895. 

Warren,  Henry  White,  American  Metho- 


versity  in  i8S3  and  in  1855  was  admitted  into 
the  Methodist  Conference.  He  was  engaged 
for  15  years  in  various  pastorates  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  served  in  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
representatives  in  1861-2;  was  pastor  of  the 
Arch  Street  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1871-4, 
and  in  i87;-8o ;  and  in  1880  was  elected  bishop. 
He  has  traveled  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  performance  of  bis  epis- 
copal duties  and  visited  Japan  for  inspecting 
the  Methodist  Church  missions  in  1888.  He 
edited  'The  Study'  in  1806-1900,  and  has  pub- 


the   World's    Education'    (l8g2)  ;    'Among   the 
Forces'    (1898);   etc. 

Warren,  Jameo.  American  Revolutionary 
leader:  b.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a8  Sept.  1726;  i 
there  27  Nov.  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1745,  and  for  several  years  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Plymoirth.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  court 
from  Plymouth  in  1766,  was  uniform  in  his 
sujjiort  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  re- 
mamed  in  that  assembly  until  it  was  dissolved 
in  1774.  In  1772  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
establishment  of  committees  of  correspondence 
for  the  different  colonies,  a  measure  generally 
adcpted.    He  became  president  of  the  Massa- 
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diusetts  provincial  congress  in  ir/'S.  was  pay-  and    tea,    legalizine    writs    of    assistance,    and 

master  to  the  Continental  array  whSe  it  was  at  forming  a  board  of  customs,  Warren  printed  in 

Cambridge,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Massachu-  the    Boston    'Gazette'    over   the   signature    *A 

setts  Slate  constitution  was  for  several  years  True  Patriot,"  a  letter  which  caused  Governor 

speaker  of  the  House,  and  held  also  a  seat  in  Francis  Bernard  to  attempt  the  prosecution  of 

the  navy  board,  the   publishers   on   the   ground   that   the   article 

Warren.  Sib  John  Btwlaae,  English  naval  Jen^ed  'o  bring  the  royal  government  into  cmj- 

officer;   b.    Stapleford.    Nottingham^ire,   1754;  t«"'P^-.    7^,1    attorney-general    bepn    proceed- 

d-    Greenwich   i?    Feb.    1822.    He    entered    the  '"8S.  but  the  grand-jury  refused  to  find  a  bill. 

navy  as  midshipman  and  after  serving  in  that  '",  ^J^o  Warren  was  one  of  the  committee  of 

capacity  for  some  time  studied  at  Emanuel  Col-  safety   appomted  after  the   <Boston  massacre" 

lege,  dmbridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  1776.  °*  5  March,  and  m   1772  he_pronoune«l  the 

In   1774  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  memonal    oration   a     the   anniversary   of   that 

Marlow,    and   in    1775   was    created   a   baronet  "™t-     With   Samuel   Adanis   (ov.)   and  James 

In  1793,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  "tis  (q.v.)  he  was  recorded  m  T^ovember  1772 

France,  be  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate,  "«   *  member  of  the  first  committee  of  cor- 

and    in    i795    commanded    the    expedition    to  "sppndence,   and   dunng   the  next   two  years 

guiberon  Bay  to  assist  the  insurrectionists  of  busily  co-operated  with  Adams.  When  the  lat- 
i  Vendee,  which  was  unsuccessful.  On  11  »"  '.'^  ^ston  10  Aug.  1774.  to  attend  the 
Oct.  1798  he  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron  off  "^^''?B  °},  t^«  ^'"'"^l  Congress  at  Phila- 
the  coast  of  Ireland  destined  for  Se  invasion  if^^'\  barren  became  the  leading  figure  in 
of  that  country,  and  capture  the  Hoche  line-  Massachusette  political  movement  When  the 
of-battle  ship  and  three  frigates.  For  this  he  towns  of  Suffolk  County  assembled  in  conven- 
was  subsequently  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  "f"  "  M^""''  §  Sept.  1774,  Warren  read  a.  set 
He  continued  in  the  navy  until  the  peace  of  o*  resoluUons,  drawn  up  by  himself  and  since 
Amiens,  when  he  was  made  privy  councillor  ^°'^  "«  the  "Suffolk  resolves,"  which  de- 
and  sent  to  Russia  as  ambassador  extraordinary  ^^"_^^  .*?'  ".l""^.  who  has  violated  the  char- 
and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  there  man-  If'^^I'SbtSO*  s"b]«ts  forfei^_  their  allegiance; 
aged  some  delicate  negotiations  with  regard  to  ^'  ^l  'Regulating  act,"  which  had  deprived 
the  retention  of  Malta  with  great  abili^.  On  Massachusetts  without  a  previous  notice  and 
his  return  he  again  entered  into  service,  sub-  f"^?«*  ^  beanng  of  most  important  rights  and 
sequently  became  vice-admiral,  and  in  1812  re-  bbert.es.  was  null  and  void;  and  directed  tai- 
ceived  the  chief  command  in  North  America  collectors  to  refuse  to  pay  the  mon^^  collected 
and  the  West  Indies.  He  is  the  supposed  au-  "  *^"*  treasure,  warned  Gates  that  if  patn- 
thor  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled^A  View  °^  *««  ^Tj^J^'v.*?!  P°'""^  '"»'"?  ""^' 
of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain'  (8  vols.,  officers  would  be  held  as  hostages,  and  coun- 
lygij  seled  the  towns  to  choose  their  own  officers  of 
_  .  „  ,  ,  „  militia.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
W«rren.  John  Byrne  Lewwater,  3D  Baroh  Congress  in  October  1774,  Warren  was  chair- 
S?  Tabley.  English  poet:  b.  Tabley  House,  „,„  of  the  committee  of  safety  for  collecting 
Cheshire,  26  April  183S;  d.  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  niiiitary  stores  and  organizing  a  militia,  and  on 
22  Nov.  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  5  March  1775  delivered  his  second  oration  on 
Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  after  a  the  anniversary  of  the  'massacre."  He  was 
short  diplomatic  experience,  devoted  himself  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Provincial 
to  literature.  His  life  was  passed  m  retirement.  Congress  at  its  Watertown  meeting,  31  May. 
although  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Tenny-  being  thus  made  chief  executive  under  the 
son.  Browning,  Gladstone,  and  other  emment  provisional  government.  On  14  June  he  was 
men  of  his  day.  His  poetnj.  which  reveals  many  chosen  second  major-general  of  Massachusetts 
excellencies  of  style  as  well  as  depth  of  thought,  forces,  and  on  17  June  went  to  Bunket 
appeals  to  the  cultivated  few,  but  not  to  the  (Breed's)  Hill,  where  he  told  Putnam  and 
general  public.  His  earliest  work  appeared  with  Prescott  that  he  had  come  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
the  signature  «G.  F.  Preston'  (1858-62),  and  teer  aide.  At  the  final  conflict  near  Prescott's 
later  he  used  the  pseudonym  "William  Lancas-  redoubt  he  was  shot  and  killed.  Webster's 
ter.»  After  1873  his  work  appeared  with  his  apostrophe  to  him  in  the  'Bunker  Hill  Oralion> 
own  name,  John  Leicester  Warren.  In  1893  as  "the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause" 
he  published  'Poems  Dramatic  and  Lyrical  by  is  weil  known.  The  biography  by  Everett  in 
Lord  De  Tabley,'  which  met  with  qualified  Sparks'  'American  Biography,'  Vol.  X.  (1838) 
success,  and  in  1895  a  second  series  appeared,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  Frothingham, 
Among  his  other  volumes  of  verse  are  <Pr»-  <Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren'  (1865). 
^n^^^'f&J^^^n«fr.-^^.'^^}\^'^'^w'l  Warren,  Mercy  Otis.  American  patriot: 
i^i)  VfSSr^H  ^f^^'  ^"'1 /Searching  ^  Barnstable,  Ma's.,  /TsepL  1728:  d.  Ply- 
^^A  S^^T^SL  ^^ft^f  TS"^  *™^f  T*'i>  rnoMth.  Mass.  19  Oct.  i8rZ  She  Was  Mrs. 
/^aJf^*  *  ^  ^'=  ^°^^^  °^  ^^"'*  Janies  Warren  (see  Wamev.  James),  and 
'"~^-'-  ,  James  Otis  (q.v.)  was  a  brother.  An  ardent 
Wairen,  Joseph,  American  patriot:  b,  patriot,  she  corresponded  with  the  leaders  of 
Roxbuiy,  Mass.,  11  June  1741;  d,  Charlcstown,  the  Revolution,  amoi^  them -Samuel  and  John 
Mass..  17  June  1775-  He  was  graduated  from  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  She  wrote  some 
Harvard  in  1759,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  dramatic  works  which  were  included  in  her 
James- Lloyd  of  Boston,  ertered  the  practice  of  volume  of  <Poems,  Dramatic  and  Miscel- 
his  profession  in  1704,  and  from  the  time  of  the  laneous'  (1790).  Of  these  attempts  in  drama 
Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  (1765)  contributed  to  the  the  best  is  the  metrical  'Group,'  satirizing  Brit- 
press.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Townshend  reve-  ish  and  Tory  leaders.  The  chief  of  her  writ- 
nue  acts  (see  Townshrnd,  Charles,  1725-67),  ings,  however,  is  the  three-volnme  'History  of 
imposing  duties  on  paper,  glass,  painter's  colors,  the    Rise,    Progress,   and    Termination   of  the 
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American    Revolution,    Interspersed   with    Bio-  ihe  lead  mines  of  the  Galena  dbtiicL    A  food 

gmphical,    Political,    and    Moral    Observations*  quality    of   tobacco    is    grown    in    the    vianity. 

(1805).    Tyler  admits  the  "tone  of  undisguised  The    chief    industrial    establishments    are    fiour 

partisanship    ringing    through    the    book,"    but  mills,    creameries,    and    tobacco    factories.     The 

calls    it    a    ■powerful    delineation    of   a    great  village  has   a   high  school,   graded  schools,  a 

period,"    and    says    its   character-sketches    may  public  library,  and  a  Sute  bank.     Pop,  (igio) 

still  be  found  of  interest  i.SOO- 

Warren,  Richard  Henry,  American  musi-  „**""•,  I"^..      town      in      Huntington 

cian:    b.   Albany,   N.    Y.,    17    Sept    1859.    He  bounty  1  on  the  Salomonie  River    and  on  the 

studied    under   his    father   and   others    in   this  Toledo,  Samt  Louis  &  Kansas  City  Railroad; 

country,  and  then  (1880  and  1886)  in  Europe,  about  75  miles  north  V  west  of  Indianapolis 

In  1877^  he  was  orsanist  and  director  of  music  3""^  "5  ""lea  south  of  Hunhnglon.  the  county- 

at  the  church    of   Saint  John   the   Evangelist,  ?"'■    It  is  m  a  region  of  good  farm  ^nds  and 

New    York,    and    in    the    same    city    has    held  '"  =•  "a'ura.'-Sas  and  petroleum  belt.     The  chief 

similar    positions    at    the    Reformed    Episcopal  manufacturing    establishments     are     flour    and 

Church    (1875^80),    All    Souls'    (Author    ite-  }^^f    """'■    cooperage     and    machine    shop 

morial)    ChurS^(i88o-6),  and  Saint   Bartholo-  J^'^""  ""JB^   shqmients  of   hay,   grain,   and 
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Church    (since    1886).     In    1889-96   and     '"«  stock.     Pop.   (1910)    1 
I  in  1904  he  was  conductor  of  the  Church  Warren,  Maine,  town  in  Knox  County;  on 

a]  Society,  during  the  same  time  conduct-  Saint  George's  River,  and  on  the  Maine  Central 
ing  other  organizations.  Besides  many  church  Railroad;  60  miles  northeast  of  Portland.  It 
anthems  and  services,  songs,  etc.,  his  composi-  was  first  permanently  settled  in  1736,  though  it 
tions  include  'Igala'  (1880);  'All  on  a  Sum-  was  known  as  a  trading  post  as  early  as  163 1 ; 
mer's  Day'  C1882),  and  'Magnolia*  (1896),  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1776.  Thei-e 
operettas;  'Phyllis'  (1897),  a  romantic  opera,  are  large  deposits  of  limestone  in  the  town; 
"iroduced  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Theatre  7-21  and  the  river  affords  power  for  manufacturing; 
'ay  1900;  'Ticonderoga,'  a  string  quartette;  the  town  contains  cotton  and  shoe  factories,  and 
and  a  cantata.         ■  a  powder  mill.    There  is  a  public  high  school, 

Warren,    Samoel,     English    novelist:    b.    Pop.  (iQio)  i3i2. 
Denbirfishire,  Wales,  23  May  1807;  d.  London  Warren,      Mass.,      town      in      Worcester 

39  July  1877.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edin-  County;  on  the  Chicopee  River,  and  on  the 
burgh  and  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  18  miles  west  of 
to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  was  made  queen's  coun-  Worcester.  It  includes  the  villages  of  Warren 
sel  in  1851.  He  was  recorder  of  Hull  (1854-  and  West  Warren.  It  was  first  settled  in  1731, 
74),  represented  Midhursl  in  Parliament  and  in  1741  was  incorporated  as  a  town  under 
(1856-9),  and  was  appointed  master  in  lunacy  the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  the  name  was 
in  1859.  His  earliest  work,  'Passages  from  the  changed  to  Warren.  It  contains  cheese  fac- 
Diary  of  a  Late  Physician'  (1832),  appeared  in  tones,  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  manufac- 
several  editions  in  both  England  and  the  tones  of  steam  pumps  and  engines.  It  has  a 
United  States,  but  his  most  popular  work  was  public  high  school  established  in  1870,  and  a 
'Ten  Thousand  a  Year'  (1841),  which  has  public  library  of  about  10,000  volumes  (1904) 
nasscd  through  many  editions.  It  appeared  in  founded  in  1876  by  a  library  association.  Pop. 
an  abridged  form  in  190^.    He  published  vari-     (1910)   4.1B8. 

ous  other  works    including   'Now  and  Then'  Wwren,  Ohio,  city,  connty-seat  of  Trum- 

(1847);  'The  Lily  and  the  Bee'  (1851):  and  bull  Connty;  on  the  Mahoning  River,  and  on 
several  law  books.  ^^^  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  Pittsburg  & 

WaiTcn,  wniliam  Fairfield,  American  edu-  W.  R.R.'s;  about  50  miles  southeast  of  Cleve- 
cator:  b.  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  13  March  1833.  land  and  15  miles  northwest  of  Youngstown. 
He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  It  is  a  region  where  much  of  the  land  is  good 
in  1853,  ordained  in  the  Methodist  ministry  in  for  farming,  but  the  chief  industries  of  the  city 
1855,  and  for  several  years  was  professor  of  are  connected  with  manufacturing  iron  products. 
systematic  theologr  at  the  Mission  Institute,  Some  of  the  priiKipal  manufactures  are  rolling 
Bremen  (now  Martin  Institute,  Frankfort)  mill  products,  flour,  lumber  products,  automo- 
Gennany.  In  1866  he  became  actii^  president  biles,  tubing,  bath  tubs,  electric  lamps,  foundry 
of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  and  from  and  machine-shop  products.  In  1900  (govern- 
1^3^1903  he  was  president  of  Boston  Uni-  ment  census)  there  were  no  manufacturing 
versity,  occupying,  also,  during  that  time,  the  establishments,  capitalized  for  $3,953,697,  and 
chair  of  philost^by  of  religion  and  comparative  employing  2,081  persons  to  whom  was  paid  an- 
theology.  His  writings  include:  'The  True  nually  the  sum  of  $997,455-  The  principal  pub- 
Key  to  Ancient  Cosmolo^'  (1882);  'Paradise  lie  buildings  are  the  county  oourt-house,  the 
Found,'  published  also  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  municipal  buildings,  churches,  and  schools. 
Spanish,  and  German  (1885)  ;  'The  Story  of  There  are  a  high  scnool,  public  graded  schools, 
GrOttlieb,*  translated  into  German  and  Arabic  and  a  public  library  containing  about  10,000  vol- 
(1890);  'Constitutional  Law  Questicms  in  the  umes.  There  are  five  banks,  capitalized  for 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church'  (1894)  ;  'The  $500,000  and  having  deposits  amounting  to  $2,- 
Religbn  of  the  World  and  the  World's  Re-  949,940.  Warren  was  founded  in  1799;  incorpo- 
ligion'   (1900);  etc  rated  in  1834.    Pop.  (1910)  11,081. 

Warren,  111.,  village  in  Jo  Daviess  County;  Warren,     Pa.,    borough,    county-seat    of 

on  the  Illinois  C.,  and  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St  P.  Warren  County;  on  the  Allegheny  River,  and 
R.R.'s;  about  26  miles  east  by  north  of  Galena  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Western  N.  V.  ft  P., 
and  25  miles  northwest  of  Freeport  It  is  in  an  and  the  Dunkirk,  A.  V.  &  P.  R.R.'s ;  about  lao 
agricultural  and  ttock-raising  region,  and  near    miles  northeast  of  Pittsburg  and  ao  miles  aotttb 
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0f    ChautauQua    Lake,    N.    Y.;    long    79°    15'  Warrensborg,     wor'enz-burg,     Mo^     city, 

W.,  lat.  41  so'  N.  It  is  ic  an  agricultural  county-seat  of  JohiiBon  County;  on  the  Black 
and  oil  region,  but  the  chief  industries  are  con-  River,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad; 
nected  with  oil  products  and  manufacturing,  about  65  miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City.  It  is 
The  principal  manufacturing  establishments  are  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  in  the 
iron  works,  lumber  mills,  oil  and  gas  engine  viciDity  are  large  sandstone  quarries.  It  has 
factories,  boiler  works,  piano  factories,  and  (ur-  several  mineral  springs,  noted  for  their  medi- 
niture  factories.  Other  manufactures  are  wood  cinal  properties.  The  springs  and  climate  have 
alcohol,  oil  and  the  by-products,  glue,  barrels,  much  to  do  with  making  the  city  a  favorite 
machinery  used  with  oil  wells  and  for  maiiu-  pleasure  and  health  resort.  The  chief  manu- 
factories. In  1900  (government  census)  there  facturing  establishments  are  flour  mills,  foundry 
were  J19  manufacturing  establishments,  capi-  and  machine  shops,  wagon  and  carnage  fac- 
lalized  for  $2,869,020,  and  employing  I,a70  per-  torics,  and  woolen  mills.  It  has  grain  eleva- 
sons  to  whom  was  paid  annually  the  sum  of  tors,  coal  and  stock  yards.  The  City  has  the 
$585,590.  The  raw  material  used  cost  $2J57,68i,  State  Normal  School  for  the  Second  District,  3 
and  the  value  of  the  total  annual  products  was  high  school,  and  graded  elementary  schools. 
S4t'SZi8S9.  The  principal  public  institutions  are  The  three  banks  have  (1903)  a  combined  capital 
the  county  court-house,  the  State  Hospital  for  of  $100,000  and  deposits  amounting  to  $837,440. 
Insane,    the    churches    and    educational    institu-     Pop,   (1910)   4.689.  ' 

tipns.     There  are  15  churches  representing  seven  War'renton.     Va.,    town,     county-seat     o( 

different  denominations.  There  are  seven  puh-  Fauquier  County;  on  the  Southern  Railroad; 
he  schools,  one  R.  C.  parish  school,  four  private  about  50  miles  southwest  of  Washington,  D.  C 
schools,  a  public  library  containing  about  12,000  it  js  in  the  region  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue 
volumes.  The  five  banks  (November  1903)  had  Ridge,  and  its  picturesque  scenery  and  cool 
a  combined  capital  of  $575,000  and  deposits  climate  in  summer  have  made  it  a  favorite  sum- 
amounimg  to  $4,534,350-  The  government  is  mer  resort.  It  has  seven  churches,  a  high 
administered  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  school,  Fauquier  Institute,  private  select  schools, 
slatules  for  boroughs,  which  provides  for  a  a  national  bank  and  a  private  bank.  The  town 
burgess  and  a  council  of  14  members  who  hold  has  (travity  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  IJ46; 
office  three  years.  ^     t^.  ■  ,  w       ^'^oo)  1,627;  (igro)  1,720. 

n,«^".nH  JIV  i™™™  J''?«^  ^Lr*Tt  ^m"  Warrington,  worlng-ton.  England,  -  man- 

Uuay,  and  was  incorporated  m  183a.  The  vd-  ufaclurinc  town  in  Lancashire  on  the  river 
^^trL^^L^J'  ^n^iilLi^^'  ■  Vlw^  V  We^^y  and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  near 
Xila.%ZT^ljV,Zi^J^?  inhabitants  ,f,^  g^^  ^„j  Bridgewaicr  Onals,  15  miles 
Chiefly  Germans  and  Scandmavians.  Pop.  (19 10)  ^.g^t  of  Liverpool,  "nie  Latch  ford  locks  are 
"■™"-  „       James  H.  Besges,  notable  features  of  the  ship  canal  at  Warrington: 

Secretary  Board  of  Trade.         The   public   buildings   and   institutions   include: 

Warren,  R.  I.,  town  in  Bristol  County,  on  the  restored  parish  church  of  St.  Elphin,  in 
the  Warren  River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  and  Decorated  style;  Other  modern  parish  churches; 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Nonconformist  and  Roman  Catholic  churches; 
railroad;  10  miles  southeast  of  Providence.  It  the  town-hall,  in  classical  style;  the  museum, 
was  the  old  Indian  town  of  Sowamset;  a  trad-  containing  a  free  library  and  municipal  art- 
ing  post  was  established  there  hy  white  men  as  gallery ;  the  grammar  school,  blue-coat  school, 
early  as  1632,  but  permanent  settlement  was  clergy  orphan  daughters'  school,  St.  Elphin's 
later.  It  was  in  the  territory  in  dispute  be-  schools,  a  training  college  for  school  mistresses, 
tween  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  a  municipal  school  of  art,  technical  schools,  and 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Swan-  other  educational  institutions;  post-office;  pub- 
sea,  Mass. ;  after  the  boundary  was  settled  and  lie  baths ;  new  police  premises ;  the  mariiet-hall ; 
Warren  caipe  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rhode  municipal  gas  works,  waterworks,  tramways. 
Island  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  (i747);  in  electric  light  works,  and  works  for  the  treat- 
1770  the  town  of  Barrington  was  separated  from  ment  of  night-soil ;  an  infectious  diseases  and  a 
it.  From  1764-70  it  was  the  seat  of  the  College  smallpoK  hospital,  and  an  infirmary;  a  gymna- 
ot  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown  University),  slum;  a  public  cemetery;  public  parks  and  gar- 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  town  was  dens;  and  military  trarracks.  Of  the  numerous 
pillaged  by  the  British,  and  a  number  of  houses  industries  of  the  town  the  most  important  are 
burned.  It  is  now  largely  a  manufacturing  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron  goods,  wire, 
town,  its  manufactures  including  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  and  beer.  Warrington  is  an  an- 
braid  and  twine.  It  has  a  public  high  school,  dent  town,  and  had  at  one  time  a  house  of 
and  the  George  Hall  Free  Library.  Pop.  (1900)  Aupistinian  friars.  The  famous  academy, 
5.T08;  (1910)  6,s8s-  Consult  Fessenden,  'His-  which  existed  here  from  1757  till  1783,  had 
tory  of  Warren.'  among  its  teachers  Dr.    Joseph   Priestley,   Dr. 

Warren,  (i)  A  tract  of  ground  appropri-  William  Enfield,  Dr.  Atkin,  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
ated  to  the  breeding  and  preservation  of  game  t*ie  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakeiield,  and  other  eminent 
or  rabbits;  also,  a  preserve  for  fish  in  a  river,  "nen;  it  is  now  represented  by  Manchester  Col- 
(2)   In   English  law,  a  franchise  or  place  priv-     l<Be,  Oxford. 

ileged  bj^  prescription  or  grant  from  the  crown  Wamumbool,  wir'nani-bool,  Anstratia,  a 

for  keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  whkrh  seaport  town  in  Victoria^  on  Warmambool  or 
are  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  Lady  Bay,  166  miles  southwest  of  Melbourne, 
though  some  add  quails,  woodcocks,  and  water  The  principal  public  buiklings  are  the  Episcopal, 
fowl.  The  warren  is  the  next  franchise  in  de-  Roman  Catholic,  and  other  churches,  various 
gree  to  the  park,  and  a  forwt,  which  is  the  banking  and  insurance  (rifices.  mechanics'  instt- 
highest  in  dignity,  comprehend!  a  chaae,  a  park,  tute.  the  Odd  Fellows'  and  the  volunteer  artil- 
ind  a  free  warten,  iery  hall^,   a  hospital,  and  benevolent  asylma, 
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etc    Steamers    ply    regnlarly    several    times   a  tribes  in  regard  to  their  rights  of  ^ssession  in 

week  to  Melbourne,  and  a  good  trade  is  done  favorable  pasturage.    When   all  tribes  devoted 

from  the  port  in  wool  and  other  agricultural  themselves  to  the  flocks  and  herds  there  was  lit~ 

produce.    The  town  contains  a  flour  mill,  biscuit  tie  to  discriminate  between  them,  but,  gradually, 

factories,    boot    factories,   tanneries,    breweries,  certain  tribes  began  to  assume  different  char- 

ctc.  acteristics.    One  became  attached  to  the  art  of 

W«ra  of  the  WorM.     The  story  of  the  agrioilture ;  another  devoted  its  time  to  hunting 

rs  of  the  world,  if  told  in  anything  like  its  ^^^  ,*^^'"^(*'^''^fl^  .^'^''r  *='"*  stil!  Tema.ned 


wars  of  the  world,  if  told  iii  o.ij......t  ""i-  ■>■'.,.    ~r    .□     .         r  ,  ■     j  = 

entirety,  would  be  practically  a  history  of  the  shepherds  of  the  flocks.  It  was  this  difference 
human  race,  for  wherever  nations  have  risen  of  occupation  which  finally  becattie  the  natural 
to  greatness  and  have  bred  men  capable  of  per-  source  of  hostilities,  for  it  established  a  series  of 
forSiing  great  deeds  the  records  of  these  acts  classes  the  stronger  of  which  b^  to  prey  upon 
3f  heroism  have  almost  invariably  been  made  on  the  weaker.  Naturally,  those  who  devoted  them- 
those  fields  of  battle  upon  which  the  supremacy  selves  to  Uie  hunt  became  the  victors  in  war. 
of  the  nation  itseit  has  been  accomplished.  In  >"<*.  by  reducing  their  viclEms  to  a  condition  of 
the  record  of  the  wars  of  the  world  the  student  slavery,  threw  the  manual  labor  which  they 
may  read  the  tale  of  human  progress  — the  despised,  up<»i  the  shoulders  of  othws.  In  (act. 
story  of  the  advance  of  civilization  —  for  it  can-  there  »  a  tradilwn  in  western  Asia,  that  Nimrod. 
not  be  denied  that  man's  high  place  in  the  world  J'™  '^.  """'^*4,  "'.™  ^'°t  T  .  "*  ? 
to-day  is  largely  a  reward  bestowed  upon  him  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  was  the  first  person  to 
in  return  for  the  brutality  and  bloodshed  of  the  fV^^  "P«"»  ^n  extensive  s^tan  of  warfare 
battlefields  upon  which  his  ancestors  fought  *or  the  expnas  piupoie  of  obtaining  slaves,  and 
That  there  have  been  vrars  that  have  been  nn-  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  practice  of 
necessary  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  questioned,  any  rtqmtmg  eMKjnered  natiois  to  pay  an  annual 
more  than  one  would  deny  that  warfare  has  often  '"^ute,  or,  in  other  words,  a  raoaoni  for  their 
been  unnecessarily  brutal,  and  yet,  from  a  logical  rtieam.  _  However  true  this  may  be  we  find  that 
point  of  view,  these  are  merely  incidents  which  tho  anciwit  Old  Testament  days  were  full  of 
reflect  upon  but  do  not  detract  from  the  integrity  »«"  warfare,  warJare  in  win*  the  outcome  was 
of  the  original  propositions;  that  war  is  the  either  tribute  or  slavery.  Histoir  began  on  the 
means  by  which  superior  nations  have  attained  t?"""  of  the  Nile,  an^  aiwig  die  Tigris  and 
their  superiority:  that  by  war  civilisation  was  ««  Eui*rates;  for  these  TallCTs,ld«  two  great 
extended,  and  that  in  the  winnowing  process  ?"".  were  practically  the  only  habitable  spots 
afforded  by  such  international  conflicts  the  fittest  ™  ™"=  8*ea'  desert  FilMd  with  all  known  con- 
alone  have  survived  and  all  that  which  was  vemenees  for  travel,  with  roads  suitable  for  the 
opposed  to  human  progress  or  contrary  to  the  P^waB"  of^af  t  arraws,  these  two  centres  of  habi- 
best  interests  of  civilization  has  been  cast  aside,  «'"<"'  fi™'ly  bec^  great  rivals.  In  fact,  when- 
to  be  lost  and,  eventually,  forgotten  by  all  save  ^Y"  '^r  particularly  energetic  ruler  appMred  m 
the  historian  who  does  not  deign  to  record  the  ?»thCT  spot  he  at  once  set  out,  as  if  moved  by  an 
most  ignoHe  things  in  the  life  and  customs  o*  'rresistibk  impulse,  to  conquer  his  rival  and 
the  earth's  people*.  so  control  western  As>a.  It  may  truthfully  be 
Early  if iTtory.- Unfortunately  it  is  impossi-  fP.f  therefore,  that  the  history  of  this  tune  is 
ble  to  state,  even  approximately,  when  the  first  I'ttle  more  than  one  contintious  record  of  strug- 
battle  of  the  world  was  fought.  In  the  early  f.'"  '>".'^«"  ^f  'Hf ^!!^^?''^U^.J'°v'^l~ 
ages,  of  course,  primitive  man  had  all  he  could  "™  '^''^  "«"'=''  *""'  ^""^  *1J"^i  ^a  ■  " 
do  to  maintain  a  bare  existence  and  oreserve  *"^  became  the  conqueror.  In  Egypt,  during 
himself  against  the  fury  of  the  wild  blasts  so  this  age,.themiliUry  dass  hdd  such  a  promment 
eager  to  attack  him ;  but  even  tradition  furnishes  portion  m  society  that  fully  one  third  of  the  land 
no  clue  to  enable  the  student  to  discover  at  "'^^  mjie  possession  of  the  4iofl0o  men  who 
what  period  men  first  turned  against  other  men  composea  me  army. 

to  do  battle  with  the  crude  instruments  that  had  As  tiie  Persians  trusted  for  stjccess  mainly 

been    devised    only    as    a   means    of   protecting  'o  numbers,  war  to  them  was  liWc  more  than 

themselves    from    the    savage    animals    in    the  »"    exhibition    of    brute    force.    Sometimes    as 

forests.     All  we  kn6w  is  that  Osymandyas  of  """y  "«  1,000,090  men  were  brought  into  service 

Egypt,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Osiris  of  the  f^^  °'\'=  ."mpa'Sn-    I"  ^ttle  the  troops  were 

priests,  is  the  first  warlike  king  mentioned  by  ""assed  m  deep  ranks,  ^ose  which  were  sup- 

historjl.    He  passed   into  Asia  and  conquered  Posed  to  be  the  bravest  bang  m  front,  but,  if  the 

Bactria,  about  the  year  2100  B.C    If  Osymandyas  ''"e  of  ^ttle.  was  once  broken,  defeat  appear 

was  the  first  wariike  king,  however,  he  was  not  t"  b^YJ  been  mevitabie,  for  the  army  lost  heart. 


the  last,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  s 


1  if  the  commander  himsdf  did  n 


lime  no  less  than  6S60000000  men   have  lost  e'tan'P'*  "f  flight,  and  the  general  stampede  that 

their  lives  on  fields  'of  battle;  but,  in  spite  of  fo"?wed  usually  cleared  the  battlefield     Rawlm- 

Ihis  grewsome  record  men  have  fought  and  will  «»  »  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  Persian 

probably  continue  to  conduct  wars  against  each  f««s  m  lime  of  war  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 

Sther.  while  all  nations  will  be  compelled  to  arm  ^°^^  pictures  painted  by  any  historian : 

themselves   with   the  latest   fighting   inventions,  _.      , , , ,._   _^„ . 

for.  with  the  history  of  the  past  to  guide  them,  .^^S'e«*'S!SilJnn  il^ib?  fi'lTacSJdiTlS  ^ZS 

they  realiie  only  too  well  that  the   Power  that  each   tribe   accoutred  in    its   own    fashion.      Here   were 

is  not  alvrays  prepared  to  protect  its  rights  and  »«",  <•«  ^'f^  j'""jj,*'"  ^^  "'f'"  .^  "f  ft* 

properties  with  the  sword  may  not  unlikely  find  Arab™e°Eaih«-n  jerkin'ol  the  BMb«!  or  the  cotton 

Itself  with  very  little  except  its  honor  to  defend,  dress" of  the  native  of  Hindustan.     Swart'aavagc  Ethiopj 

Probably  the  first  wars  originated  in  nomad  life  f™°  "K*  "Pg"  ^'^^,i  "'?I3'1,^  .i*^^';.  °tL^^l 

and  thcM  conflicts  were  undoubtedly  occasioned  ^^  ,^i  VoUh"  ot,?S.S'!riS*h^"lSb.,'7K'c,'S 

by  the  disputes  whidl  arose  between  the  various  tlDped  with  atone,  and   ipears  Urminaiing  in  tht  horn 
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"*    "'iJI'^'^'ft.  '"^  !f°^'„  ^"Ttfe  "'*'  ^.  i°^  invincible  force.    When  the  destroyers  of  the 

2^d^f™,rjhn"l!^,S^b!S*.T^*hS?  n'™  tJrm  8^"t  «npi«  came,  however,  they  brought  with 

AHyriuu,   bcimetBi.   ud   wewing  coivlcu  of  quilted  them  no  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war  which 

^«,  wielded  the  MiMh  .pear  or  It*  .till  more  formid-  Rome  knew  SO  well.     To  AUric  the  Goth,  Atula 

feMhe^Kl  ."™,  iJid',u£rEl'rdentl'It''oDe*nd"'fo  th*   Hun,   and   Genseric   the   Vandal,   war   was 

the  fire,  wccc  Kea  aide  br  lidc  with  keen  iwaTds  mnd  Simply    a    question    of   mere    numerical   human 

•^T^'  'V  S?^*!^'    A  ^^^  pioducti™.  of  the  strength.    They  bad  no  more  idea  of  the  ad- 

hd»«  ™  «™o™^  "i  tbrttrt  "ThSS.  ^^  vancement  in  military  art  than  had  the  Saracen 

oij  there  it  wM  sutwrKdcd  by  ■  fox-ikin,  a  Isthem  or  horde  that  swept   acrosE   the   country   and   that 

wooden  ikuii  cap.  or  .  had  drew  fuhioned  out  of  »  might  have  planted  the  Standard  of  Islam  in 

«™i.Sd^iid^2^di«™i6rftTe™J^^^^^  every  nook  and  comer  of  Europe  if  Charles 

it  still  more  nmigc  add  wonderfnL  Martel   had   not   won  his  great   victory  on  the 
plain  of  Tours.    Against  these  three  great  har- 

Wars  of  the  Rotnans. —  Althou^  the  Per-  baric  leaders  Rome  was  almost  powerless,  and 

sians  fought  and  won  battles  in  spite  of  their  as  they  swept  down  upon  her,  as  one  wave  of 

crude  methods  of  figbting,  Greece  was  the  mother  the  sea  follows  another,  Rome  fell,  never  to  rise 

of  the  art  of  warfare.     Of  course,  it  must  not  again.     City  after  city  was  spoilea  and  bumal ; 

be  imagined,  however,  that  the  splendid  body  of  Rome,^  even,  opened  faer  gates  without  a  blow, 

perfectly  trained  soldiery  comprising  the  armies  The  tiara  and  purple  robes  of  the  empire  were 

of  Athens,  Sparta.  Thebes,  or  Macedon  was  the  sent    to    Constantinople,    ard    Zeno    appointed 

product  of  a  day,  or  of  the  genius  of  a  single  .Odoacer  to  be  Patrician  of  Italy, 
man,  for  nothing  less  than  centuries  were  re-  The  Middle  Ages. —  From  the  fall  of  Rome 

Suired  for  the  perfection  of  this  wonderful  force,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  wars 
n  the  heroic  ^ys,  the  days  of  the  Homeric  bat-  were  less  frequent  between  nation  and  nation 
ties,  the  Greek  soldiers  were  no  more  to  be  than  among  the  various  nations  themselves, 
commended  than  their  Persian  rivals.  Loosely  French  fought  French;  Germans,  Germans,  and 
organized,  poorly  drilled,  and  badly  equipped,  the  Spaniards,  Spaniards,  and  even  the  war  between 
mass  of  the  army  was  capable  of  doing  little  the  English  and  the  French,  the  war  that  deso- 
more  than  give  the  insfHration  of  numerical  lated  France  for  more  than  a  oentury,  was  no 
strength  to  the  small  bodies  of  heroes  who  did  exception  to  this  rule,  for  the  enmity  that  was 
all  die  fighting.  At  length,  however,  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  all  the  strife  was  not  that  of  two 
the  phalanx  evolved  itself,  and,  in  a  remarkahly  rival  nations,  but  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  - 
brief  period  of  time,  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  rulers  of  England  were  French  princes, 
was  changeid.  At  no  time  prior  to  the  invention  themselves  hereditary  sovereigns  of  French  prov- 
of  the  modem  instruments  of  war  has  man  eon-  inces,  like  Nomandy  or  Poilou.  Similar  con- 
ceived such  a  formidable  weapon  as  the  attack  dittons  existed  in  other  parts  of  Europe  so  that 
of  a  charging  phalanx.  It  was  this  powerful  the  student  who  reads  of  the  wars  of  the  Middle 
engine  of  war  that  accomplished  the  downfall  Ages  is  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  well-planned 
of  the  Persian  force  at  Marathon.  It  was  a  and  carefully  executed  campaigns  that  distin- 
still  more  perfect  phalanx  that  resulted  in  the  guished  the  warfare  of  both  previous  and  later 
defeat  of  Thebes  and  the  victory  of  Macedon  on  periods.  There  were  civil  wars,  it  is  true;  local 
the  fields  of  Chironea.  It  was  clearly  the  Greek  insurrections,  or  single  battles  of  more  or  less 
phalanx  —  solid,  erect  and  terrible  in  its  effect —  importance,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
that  enabled  Alexander  to  inaugurate  the  cam-  vasion  of  the  Saracens,  the  expe<htlo(is  of  Qiarle- 
paign  that  had  for  its  purpose  the  conquering  of  magne,  and  the  conquests  of  England  by  the 
the  entire  known  world.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  Danes  and  the  Normans,  there  is  little  to  remind 
the  phalanx  that  Athens  was  preserved;  that  the  one  of  the  well  organized  systems  of  warfare 
Peloponnesian  war  was  won  by  Sparta,  and  it  which  distinguished  the  days  of  Greece  and 
was  this  same  maneuver  that  saved  the  day  for  Rome,  and  which  have  since  been  revived  by 
the  Greek  forces,  until,  at  last,  the  Roman  legions  nationsof  modern  times.  It  was  not  until  almost 
swept  down  upon  a  degenerate  Macedon  to  de-  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  anything  was 
clare  the  end  of  the  Grecian  empire.  The  story  done  to  improve  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  luiown 
of  Rome's  supremacy  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  to  the  ancients.  Then  the  invention  of  gun- 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Grecian  power.  She  powder  and  the  abandonment  of  armor  revolu- 
scomed  to  make  use  of  the  phalanx,  her  legions  tioniied  the  science  of  fighting.  Strange  as  it 
fighting  in  such  open  formation  that  those  in  the  may  seem,  however,  gunpowder  was  known  for 
front  rank  could  fall  back,  when  weary,  and  more  than  two  ccnfuries  before  the  French,  at  the 
allow  those  in  the  second  file  to  advance  and  close  of  the  16th  century,  armed  their  soldiers 
take  their  places,  and  yet  the  discipline  and  gen-  with  matchlock  muskets,  while  conservative  Eng- 
eralshtp  of  the  great  army  was  so  perfect  that  land,  fearing  that  archery  would  be  superseded, 
it  succeeded  in  establishing  a  wider  empire  than  forbade  the  use  of  the  new  weapon  as  late  as  the 
that  of  Alexander's,  an  empire  which,  in  133  b-c,  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

included  all  of  southern  Europe  from  the  Atlan-  Modern    Warfare. —  By   Gustavus   Adolphos, 

tic  to  the  Bosporus,  as  well  as  a  part  of  northern  "the  father  of  the  modem  art  of  war,*  as  he  is 

Africa.     Syria,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  were  then  called  by  Col.   Dodge,  his  biogra^er,  the  new 

Roman  dependencies.     Her  army  had  made  her  weapon  was  accepted  at  its  true  worth,  and,  anu- 

practically  mistress  of  the  civilized  world.     Sev-  ing  his  corps   with   them   he   evolved   the   then 

eral  centuries  elapsed  before  Rome's  glories  be-  ongina!  plan  of  preparirg  an  attack  with  artil- 

gan  to  fade.    During  this  time  her  power  was  lery.    The  adoption  of  the  musket,  however,  was 

still  further  extended,  civil  wars  had  been  sup-  not  the  only  development  in  warfare  tliat  may  be 

pressed  and  revolutions  crushed,  for  when   the  traced  to  this  great  strategist,  for  it  was  he  whu 

Roman  anny  could  fight  according  to  the  scien-  first  substituted  the  line  for  the  mass  formation, 

tific    rules    of    warfare    it    was    practically    an  one  of  the  greatest  innovations  in  tnodera  tactics. 
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It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
therefore,  that  military  science,  having  slept  for 
centuries,   awoke  to  the  poisibiiities  of  greater 

Sirfection  in  armament  as  well  as  in  discipline. 
rom  the  lime  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great  up  to  and  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America,  military  methods  were 
undergoing  such  a  change  that  the  period  may  be 
regu^ed  as  that  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
sdcDce  of  warfare,  for  nearly  every  kind  of  arm 
or  maneuver  that  was  in  use  during  the  Middle 
A^s  has  flow  become  obsolete.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  this  improvement  in  armament 
and  tactics  credit  is  due  to  al!  the  great  generals, 
including  Napoleon,  who  hired  the  best 
mechanics  to  make  experiments  for  him  and 
who  gave  to  Europe  its  first  breech'loader.  To- 
day, howcver(  everything  but  the  small  calibre 
rifle,  and  possibly  the  bayonet,  has  been  relegated 
to  the  scrap  heap,  just  as  tne  antique  fighting 
tactics,  like  the  various  variations  of  the  phalanx 
and  mass  formations  have  given  place  to  a  more 
and  more  open  formation,  as  the  perfection  in  the 
fighting  arms  has  required  such  alterations  in 
the  fighting  methods  of  the  world's  armies. 

Deeisivt  Batttei. —  Creasy,  the  historian  of 
warfare,  who  treats  of  incidental  battles  rather 
than  of  connected  wars,  selects  the  following  as 
the  •Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World* : 


Wars  of  the  World. —  Irrespective  o(  the 
character  of  the  individual  battles  the  following 
list  of  the  most  important  wars  that  have  been 
waged  between  the  various  nations  since  the 
Middle  Ages  is  generally  regarded  as  reasonably 
complete  and   thoroughly   representative: 

I4;»-I48].  Tkt  War  of  Ike  Reits.  which  ended  with 
the  deieit  and  death  of  Richnirl  lit  at  Boswortb,  » 
Aus.  148c.  The  war  wu  betweeo  the  Lancaitiiuu 
■nd  Ihe  Yorkiiti  and  obtained  lU  nunc  from  the  fuel 
that  the  former  wore  the  red  rose  ai  their  emblem,  and 


'"'.- 


1486,  when   Heni^     , „ 

sbeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
:.     War  af  tht  Armaila.     I 
Spain,  collected  and  equipped 


587  Plulip  II.. 


to  be  »a  uinncible  Beet,  for  the  puipoK  of  e9eclinE 
the  aubjugation  of  England.  Althuugh  it  consisted  of 
more  than  iio  shipg  and  wai  manned  by  picked  men,  ll 
waa  practicatli'  dslroyed  W  the  Bnliab  fleet,  com- 
manded bj  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  John  HawUnJ,  and 
Lord  Cbarlea  Howanl,  n  July  ijBS. 

1S1S-164B.  Tke  Tklny  y«Dr*'  War  between  the 
CatbolLca  and  Proleatanta  of  Germany.  Bnpnniiig  in 
Bohemia,  in  161B.  it  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Weatphalia, 
30  veara  later. 

it4S-i«S3.  Tkt  CMl  War  ef  tk*  Prondt  mar  not 
be  one  of  the  great  wars  of  the  world,  but  it  ii  so 
tbaroughlr  reprcKntative  of  the  conditioni  of  the  timea 
that  it  ia  usually  included  In  such  lists.  It  origlnited 
in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  dnnng  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Uaurin,  and 
vaa  strictly  a  war  of  clasaea.     On  one  side  were  ranged 

ignoble    defeat    of 


Gn^  defeated  a  Penian  fo 


fls,"-^.w 


aninat    t: 
Oinde  at 


iiodoo  men.  The  Grecian  armv  was  commanded  by 
(Dch  gmerals  of  genins  as  Hiltiadci,  Arlstides,  ana 
Themiatodea;     The  Persian  army  was  farced  to  retreat 

2.  SyracBBC,  419  I.C,  when  the  beaieged  Syracnsaiu 
turned  upon  the  invading  Atheniana.  almost  completely 
deatntying  th^r  forcea,  driving  them,  *^  with  heary 
alaugbter,  over  the  clifCa,  which  an  hour  or  two  before 
they  had  scaled  full  of  hopes  and  confident  of  success." 

3.  Arbela,  the  battle  between  Alenmder  the  Great 
and  DariuB  Codomanua  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Permana;   i  Oct  331  B.C 

..    M.....raa,    at    which    Hasdrubal,    the    l.™H„r    „t 
a  defeated  and  slain  by  the 


rm.  It  ended  with  the 
he  battle  of  Saint  Antoi 
ij.     War  of  ikt  Sfianiil 


S^t'lngland 


1  aa  the  Pragmatic   E 


nader    the    eomnund    of    Li>i 


and    Claud 


The    plot    tailed    and    Ihi 


th.e  S^t 


J.    Teutohorg.  9 


.,  the  battle  at  whii 


c  cried  aloud  in 


ana.  and  which  1756-1763.     Tht  Stvin   Ytarf   War  in»  the  : 

ll  calamity  that     of  Maria  Thcreaa-s  determination  <o   recover  the 
agony.      Varua,     ,;„    territory    which    she    had    ceded    to    Fruisia. 


s  also  sometimes  knov 


refnl  diclomac 

iSmng  En'glaSS  M''"he  ^n'y''"iJ>'«;er"™ihich  Pi 
could  look  7or  support.  Although  it  was  believed 
Frederick  would  be  unable  to  stand  against  such 


8.  Haatfiig*,  at  urblch,  an  14  Oct.  106S,  Harold  II. 
at  England  lost  his  life  and  kingdom  in  battle  againat 
William.   Duke   of   Normandy, 

r  Orleans,  beaieged  by  the  English  during  October 
:  ii  was  bravely  defended  by  Goucour,  who  rcaliied 
tbat  its  fall  would  brinir  ruin  to  tbe  cause  of  Charles 
IV.  of  France.  On  8  May  1419,  the  siege  was  raised 
■■  the  result  of  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc 

ID.  The  Spanish  Armada,  the  naval  battle  at  which 
Ibe  Spanish  fleet  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  tbe 


a  of  the  world. 


1 1. 'Blenheim,  at  which  the  French  and  Bavariai 
were  defeated  by  tbe  English  under  the  Duke  of  Mai 
borough.   2   Aug.    1704. 

13.  Pultowa,  where  Charle*  XII.  of  Sweden  wi 
completely  defeated  by  the  Saxona;  i  May  1703. 

IJ.  Saratoga,  the  engagemFnt  regarded  as  the  greale 
checK  auHFered  by  the  British  forces  during  the  Revol 
I    this    battle,    fought    e 


greater    part    of    her    A 
'  cuhninated  with  the  signi 

789-1794      War    of    iki 


ttprisbig 
period  of 


ilted  i 


77,  the  British  general. 


mander,  Gcao^  Gales. 


Burgoyne,  atill  fluahct 
as  obliged  tosurrendei 


[4,  Valmy.  where  the  French,  commanded  by  Keller. 
L,  defeated  the  Pruaaians.  commanded  by  the  Duke 
Brunswick,  ao  Sept-    179a. 

5.  Waterloo,  at  which  the  great  Napoleon  waa 
^ed  to  accept  defeat  at  tbe  bands  of  toe  Doke  of 


dms  to  the  guillotine  the  republi< 

tiers  were  pacified;  Bel^i 
quered,  and  peace  was  Big 
— ' In  tht  Itc 


mh-  to  meet. France 
ind  yet.  during  the 
•e  sending  their  vie- 

rveral    threatened    fron- 


1  for. 


soldiery,  laaqiuahed  then: 
of  adnndng  upon  VienT 


of  jg.ooo  men 
-dvanced  upon 
:  of  Italian  s 
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smpeosiwi  of  hos-     theniKlves,    jo.ooo  strong,    on  tht  htighis  of  / 
a,  signed  in   1797,      position    winch    was    supjiosrd    to    be    unassailal 

„. while  Venice  and  routed.     Peace  WM  prodainied  in  Apli  lSs6. 

pendencies  were  apporlioneii  to  AuKria  iBs6-i8s?.     Tht  Fertiaa  Uor.    The  lakuiB  o 

1BD3-1815.     Tin    Wars  viilli   BoHafa'lc,   which  may  by  the  Perdans,  as  Oct.    igjS,  was  considered 

be  «id  to  hi«  commenced  i-ilh  Aus(4di«  and  10  have  T.olat.on  of  the  Ireaty  of  1853  by  the  Bnl.sh  II 

ended    only    «ill'    Walerloo,    occupied   the   attention   of  "'""^  '*?"'*,"!.   ^'^*-    "'"""    ""d    Penia. 

EurOK   for  more   than    o  years.     The  third  coalition,  '^"P  b.tlle*  followed,  m 

which  was  formed  to  reaiit  Napoleoil'a  projecU  of  ad-  f"'d  defeat,  and  final  p 

vancement,  consisted  of  England.  Au»Ina,  and  RuMia,  "S7-  t^     ,    .■ 

but  the  -  Sun  of  An.teriilz^  went  down  upon  ■  defeat  ■asr_~i8iB.     The  Induin 

BO  crushing  that  the  conquered  were  gl»d  lo  accept  the  ""''"  tu,n  v,-.r,   <.,,-,«  n„t 
lenna  of  the  ueaiy  of  Prciburg.  even  nt  the  cost  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  Holy   Roman  Empire  which  had 
continued  for  more  than  1.000  years.     In  i8oJ  >  fourth 
coalitjon,    composed   of    Piustia,    Kusiia,   and    England, 

«ipm«-  wiu,  cui.ciiuii  jterhn,  rifled  even  the  tomb  of 
Frederick  tlie  Great.  A  year  later,  1807.  saw  the 
humiliatioa  of  Russia  made  complete,  for  while  the 
battle   of   Eylati   may   be   laid  to  have   been  indeci»va. 


taJj^  entering  Beili 

ht    complete,    for    wh 

r'Alexander""or«ar'To'»w' (or'' 'peace,'  Dmol        .  ,'g*" 
I  of  Tilsit.     The  Peninsula  Campaign  in  1808;     ^""cb  1 


'  -■-     —  -  in" Spain] 


wo  years,  grew  out  of  a  rev 

oh 

of    be  sepoys,  or 

BoMfers    in    India.     The    or 

al 

ol   the 

was  that, the  eartfidgej  give 

0  thJ 

rere  said 

"^  Vi''!f-'3'^"A  T^ 

ch 

egarded 

ei 

-r 

i' 

rliiddea 
It   wa 

l&St  before. the  rebellion 

lly 

crushed. 

side 

t  Uelbl, 

e.  and  many  other  places  wer 

ed  with 

1^ 

able  lo 

city  until  relief  arrived. 

-iSfis.     Tht   Civil    War   in 

'illi 

Siottt. 

esultcd  in   the  defeat   of   the 

Sou 

bem 

tabliibniCTit  of  the  Utrion,  a 

nd  the 

cipaiion 

svr;. 

exhibition 

the  power  of 

thrPren 

li  bsy 

neta,  and 

t  was  ao< 

1  the  Russian 

when  the 

French   a 

elreated  from 

mS™w" 

ike 'a 

mass   of   atraggling 

fugit 

v«,    that   the 

Europe  saw  an 

shake  o9  the 

JSk!6"'wb'i 

h  the 

bold  usurp 

"  ^^iS° 

reed 

hem  to  bear. 

Again  tb 

lantic  confed- 

nded  the 

forcila  of  England, 

Riusia!  "Prusiia 

and    Sw 

den,    and 

e    Napoleon'a 

eded  in  d 

feating  th 

nd  Dresden,  his 

own  fall 

■lh< 

"erHble  ba^i 

of   Leips. 

him  bock 

to   Paris 

epare  for  the 

fare 

which    For^ 

tune   hod 

ore    for   bim, 

the  fate 

f  Wa 

crloo  and 

814. 

Th,  W(,r  « 

/ViTV 

Grat  Britain 

and   U^ 

United 

hich  wo. 

caused  by  the  ag- 

SU-JiS 

of  the 

British  a 

d  their  r 

of  tb 

'.A';"^": 

'v:'^. 

on  Ibe  high  -.ea.. 

'  Indtpfndtnctt  Although 
.,..  ._ island  of  Cuba  fromlhe 

of  iS6S.     I^rom  I 

"'^  """"r8i8"''»hen''the'' UniKd™Wt'i 

lie  rcvototioniats,  thua  enablir 

Cuba  to  obtain  I^  freedom  that  had  BO  long  been  d 

1870-1871.    The  actual  tuuie  of  Ihe  Fni 


iscd  by 

-  .-. , - _  Swtea 

.  an  alliance  with  the  rcvototioniats,  thua  enabling 


tialioDB,  which  had  resulted  ii 
r  ofTrussia.     "  "  "   ' 


m  of  hist 


jere   found. 

irae:  the  refuoal  of  Prussia  to  permit  the  French 
chose  Luxemburg  from  the  king  of  Halland,  and 

__ _        _  :orl  of  Bismarck  to  place  Princ*  Leopold  of  Ho- 

duded~'with  'the  "ireat^  of  Ghent;  "signed  14  Dtc  igii  heniollern-Siginaringen  oQ    the   throne   of   Spain   being 

J8ii-i8m.     The   Greek    War  of   Indtpc<id'yu:t  waa  r"^^ '?*■?,'?'' J."  "  '"*  "™Fi!i;*  "'..^Jj','*?  J"^™! 

the  culmination  of  four  centuries  of  Turk  sh  bondage,  bialoriana    that    the    war    was    both    premedilaled    and 

Prior  to   this  there   had  been  several  uprisings,   alTof  f^.-T!'. ''^'.IS'!. '^."!;,w.''"'':;^''"''f  %■"  ""-'f'''rj5 

which  had  been  crushed  with  relentless  cruelly,  but  the  P"™,"  to  the  numencal  .strength  of  bis  army  and  to 

revolt  that  broke  out  in   iSai   was  of  a  different. char-  '^^    ""a ^onckSfon 'from  lh^"b^'^ni'  *"   the'^n^t' 

SSd'the^«"v^c«"w'^"'ll^'^r«k*ln.S?i™tS;'''Durin^  "'^'JL.oo"^  "7^    "»°i<'-B''e>- "Sv?  AlthoU8b'''M^ 

the  contest  which   followed  fully  one  half  of  the  popa.  'X'^^^^^J^f''?  hi."™    r=i"?'  n  ■,  ^"  .„H*  iE5  "^Iri 

lation  is  said  In  have  perished,  and  the  Ti.rks.  who  had  '^'■^    ejiisted    between    Great    Britom    and    the    sma» 

S"o*^e.^SelS'?h'J'^^oTu,SSSl^s"^.tr'lngra'nT'R;!iLlL'  ^r^nc^s^'Sh'^ill'i^l'.lttSr "X  ".  Tl^e 'S^'g^B^oS 

Jid"  FrTnce  foEmed"  leT.^  tS  hei^"  IbellelJ^nr^ja  ::;KV;.;J;r„"f?L':;%^f;h'"^f°V;i%^iill^  ■""  "^  "" 

the  result  the  fleets  of  the  conibinea  forces  defeated  tha  subjection  of  the  aouth  African  farmers. 

T.iriH.  ar^A  ,h*   Kovviri^TiB  i-i  rii^  K..«  ftf  Naw&tinn'  fh^  187?— 1B7S.     The  Ruao'Turkisk  IVar,     The  spirit  of 

F™^h"rto^s'd.';^"e'"EryP ta'ns'Tro^'  th'^dS^in'tS^  """")<"-  'hich  spread  ^rough  nearly  all  .he  ^f-urki^ 

an.,  and  freidom  for  GreeSi  was  si  Ust  allsined.  r„%EV™u"/J"S™V.^S  H,/™?   .  .  5  n  .?.^^^^^^^ 

iB3.-.8„.     The  Belgian  W.r  of  Mefende»c*  wa.  i"nd'Vhe  decUra'io  ™of   "?  b^  S'^a^Sd  MoSe^^^^^^^^ 

inspired   by   practically  no  olhrr  cause  than  that  of  a  ^°    the    immediate    mum    of  th^Rofso  Turkish    war! 

™^Vc?  ''■'"'"■"  ^'«  ^"de'^'nd^e  of  Bdjf™  ^^"n  P"laHer'''pow«f  uninWKdrswV"™.^^  ift^h^^ 
*"i6i5-i%i.     The    Uericim     War    with    the    United  '>""'°"'  "^  """'  »='""'  aninst  the  revolutionists.  China 
States  resulted  from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  in- 
dependence   of    which    had    never    been    rtcogniied    by     .„ 

the  Mexican  governmenl.  and  from  Mexico's  refusal  to  which  iLua.,  »*.  ™m„i-„™  , 

treat  with  Ihe   United  Sui-s  regarding  the  adjustment  -rotests  of  Russia    France    i 

mSil'X'hCl'  IZ  .rX ".« T'.  'Z  'fit,  lShS'Svrs,HS3HS 


l" —  -"  r~-  wK^*«..*.  ="-^-  ^t"."     the    American    people    decided   that   it   had    passed    the 

■hen  a  mixed  commission  decided  in     bounds  of  humane  warfare.     For  this,  and  several  other 

1,.   ,„.!   .„ — .   c u.    c ..      „3„„,,  Congrws  determined  10  give  assistance  to  Cuba, 

upon  which  war  was  promptly  declared.     It  resulted  io 


Ihiogs,    that   the   ciar    be    recogniied   by'  treair   as  tl 
official  pTOteclpr  of  Christians  within  the  limits  of  tl 

England  sh'^ld'join   liM  bm  '^'p^rtiiimi'^thc  si 


which  msde  her 


-  ^i  i',""  '"""'  ""■  >empien  ncr  ro  cast  covetous  eyes  1 

„     ,        ..      -  ■  ,  -  j-^  ■     .    .L      ,-"  ""  ^°'™  —  *»»  'he  cause  of  such  strenuous  objection  t 

iltan  i    aid,    and,    an    expedition    against    the    Crimem  the    part    of    Tantn    that    the    Rnjua-InnanMe    war 

ivina  been  decided  upon,  the  allied  forces,  numbering  ,iiit«l  t  _^*.     »i        _ 

arl7  60,000  men.  attacked  the  Ruasi.ns.   who.   unde?  '""**  JoHN    K.    MeaDSS,  ^ 


Editor  'American  Year-Bock.* 
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Warsaw,    war'sa.    III.,    town    in    Hancock  pile  on  a  height  overtMnging  tlie  Vistula ;  the 

County;   on   the   Mississippi   River  and   on   the  palace   of   Casimir,   occupied   by   the   university 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  railroad;  lOo  miles  and  adorned  in  front  wiUi  a  statue  of  Coperni- 

southweat   of    Peoria.     Fort   Edwards    was   es-  cus ;    the   Saxon   palace,   with   fine   gardens   at- 

tablished  within  the  limits  of  the  town  in  the  tached  to   it;   the   Krasiuaky  palace,   occupied 

War  of  1812.    The  largest  river  steamers  can  partly  by  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  partly 

ascend  the  Mississippi  to  the  town ;  and  it  is  a  by   government,  offices ;    several    other    palaces 

shipping  point  for  the   agricultural   produce   of  similarly    occupied;     the    town-house,    arsenal. 

the  re^on.    It  also  has  several  manufacturing  mint,  custom-house,  exchange,  barracks,  several 

industries,  including  cooperage  works,  flour  and  theatres,  and  the  bazaar  of  MarievilJe,  consist- 

woolen  mills,   pickle  works,  and   manufactories  ing  of  a  large  square  lined  with  arcades.     The 

of  agricultural   implements.     It  contains  a  pub-  principal  educational  establishments  are  the  uni- 

lic   high    school.      Pop.    (1890)    2,721;    (1900)  versity,  suppressed  after  the  rebellion  of  1830, 

2,33s;   (1910)   2,254.  reopened  in  1864;  a  lyceum,  technical,  commer- 

Waraaw,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of  Kos-  "="a''  <^^  ""any  other  schools.  Among  the  benev- 
ciusko  County;  on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  and  o'^nt  instilutions  are  a  town  and  a  military 
on  the  Pittsburg,  Ft  W.  &  C,  and  the  Cleve-  hospital,  a  foundling  hospiul,  a  deaf  and  dumb, 
land,  C  C.  &  St.  L.  RR.'s ;  lOS  miles  north  of  '^'^  .  '"O,  '"^tl":  asylums.  The  manufactures 
Indianapolis.  It  was  settled  in  1836,  and  chosen  «»jsist  of  metals,  beer,  tobacco,  textiles,  chem- 
as  the  county-seat  in  1837;  it  was  incorporated  leal  products,  furniture,  artificial  _  flowers,  mu- 
as  a  town  in  1854,  and  as  a  city  in  1867.  It  is  in  ^^  mstruments,  etc  The  trade  is  very  exten- 
a  lake  region,  and  is  popular  as  a  summer  re-  ^ive,  Warsaw  being  by  far  the  most  important 
sort  It  is  also  an  agricultural  region,  and  commercial  emporium  of  Russian  Poland,  and 
Warsaw  is  the  chief  trade  centre  of  the  county.  "'H^?  0°  a  large  traffic  both  with  the  interior 
It  has  large  canning  and  pickling  works,  flour  and  with  Thorn  and  Dant^ic,  by  means  of  the 
milU,  creameries,  and  manufactories  of^  agri-  Vistula.  Wars^v  though  very  ancient,  did  not 
cultural  impIemenU.  A  large  park  and  the  ^ome  the  capital  of  Poland  til!  about  the  mid- 
county  court-house  are  among  itV  notable  fea-  ^le  of  the  i6th  century  when  it  superseded 
tures.  There  is  also  a  public  high  school  es-  '^"'^■„^^  ^^'  witnessed  much  warfare  the 
teblisbcd  in  1872,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  suburb  Praga  Bonerallr  being  the  field  of  ac- 
ngioj  4.410                                              J          f  „on.    Here  m   1656  the  -Pores    were  defeated 

tir.^rt_  vT  '  V  -n  r  by  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden.  The  chief  m- 
vv  ™"  7'  ^;  ^■-  *r"**^,',  =«"n*yj^<^"  °^  terest  belonging  to  the  city  is  connected  with 
C/^Z  uTehV  anS'the  fiilffl  n  R  ^a'p  '»"=  in^nrxecti^of  1794.  when  after  the  capture 
Creek,  on  the  Erie,  and  the  Buffalo,  R.  &  P.  (,f  Kosciusko  at  Maciejowice,  the  d  spirited  and 
?'.^-*=i.  *■  T^T  south^souiheast  of  Buf-  disorganized  remnants  of  the  Polish  army  de- 
fab.  It  was  first  settled  in  1804.  and,  was  in-  f^^^^  t^^  ramparts  of  Praga  against  the  vic- 
corporated  as  a  village  in  1816.  Itis  m  an  jorious  Russian  forces  under  Suwaroff.  On  3 
agricultural  region;  and.  there  are  important  Nov.  1794,  the  Russian  general  ordered  an  as- 
salt  deposits  in  ^e  vicinity.  The  village  con-  ^^^i^  ^nd  after  a  fierce  Struggle  the  ramparts 
urns  sail  works,  broom  factories,. manufactories  ^„^  ^^ried,  more  than  15,000  Polish  soldiers 
of  knit  goods,  a  foundry,  carriage  fadones  j^ing  slain,  drowned  in  the  Vistula,  or  taken 
lumber  and  saw  mills  It  has  a  pubhc  high  prisoners,  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  un- 
school,  established  in  1897.  with  a  large  library  armed  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex,  bru- 
of  about  15,000  volumes  (1904).  The  water-  tally  massacred.  In  the  evening  a  great  fire 
works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  village,  aroi^  which  destroyed  a  large  pirt  of  the  city. 
i-op.   (rgio)   3.200.  ^[,g  vicinity  of  Warsaw  was  also  the  principal 

Warsaw,  Russia,  the  former  capital  of  seat  of  the  Polish  war  in  1831.  Pop.  about 
Poland  and  now  of  a  government,  situated  750,ooo,  of  whom  above  a  fourth  are  Jews.  ■■ 
partly  on  a  flat,  and  partly  on  a  height  rising  WarahlpB,  Ancient  Armorclads  and  pro- 
gradually  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  tected  war  vessels  were  not  wholly  unknown  to 
here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  1,660  feet  long,  the  ancients.  The  ships  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
and  by  a  railway  bridge,  communicating  with  mans  were  often  fortified  with  a  thick  fence  of 
the  suburb  of  Praga,  325  miles  east  of  Berlin,  hides,  which  served  to  repel  the  missiles  of 
It  consists  of  the  city  proper  and  several  sub-  their  enemies  and  afford  protection  to  their  own 
urbs,  enclosed  for  the  most  part  along  with  it  crews.  Hides,  possibly  brass  and  iron,  and  cer- 
by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  and  dominated  by  a  tainly  tiiick  timber,  entered  into  the  construction 
vast  citadel  erected  by  the  Russians.  In  the  of  the  turrets  and  towers  with  which  the  fight- 
older  parts  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  ing  ships  of  ancient  and  medi«val  times  were 
houses,  generally  of  indifferent  appearance,  fitted,  especially  when  used  for  harbor  de- 
are  huddled  together  without  any  order;  in  the  fense,  as  in  the  Venetian  turret  ship  of  tfie  9th 
newer  part,  and  more  especially  in  some  of  the  century.  Felt  made  an  early  appearance  as  a 
suburbs,  the  streets  are  often  spacious  and  many  defensive  armor  on  shipboard,  as  we  find  that 
ranges  of  handsome  buildings  are  seen.  There  in  a  sea  fight  oft  Palermo  in  1071  between  the 
are  several_  large  public  squares,  among  which  Normans  and  Saracens,  the  former  hung  their 
that  of  Sigtsmund,  adorned  with  a  bronze  colos-  galleys  with  this  material  by  way  of  a  defensive 
sal  sUtue  of  the  third  king  of  that  name,  is  cuirass.  The  Norman  knights  had  probably 
particularly  deserving  of  notice ;  and  the  vicinity  adopted  this  device  from  their  enemies,  for  felt 
IS  well  provided  with  beautiful  ^promenades.  The  had  been  used  for  some  time  for  this  purpose  on 
more  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  Ro-  board  the  huge  •dromons*  of  the  Saracens, 
man  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Russian  cathedra].  These,  the  «battleships»  of-  those  days  in  the 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  church  of  the  Mediterranean,  usually  rowed  50  oars  a  side. 
Carmelites,  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Zamek  each  oar  being  manned  by  two  men,  so  thst 
or  ancient  castle  of  the  Polish  kings,  a  huge  here  we  have  a  couple  of  hundred  saaiuen  ac- 
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counted  for  at  once.    When  the  soldiers,  sail  irondad.    This  was  constructed  in  Antwerp  in 

trimmers  and  artificers  who   worked  the   war  1585.  with  a  view  of  breatdng  through  the  lines 

engines   and   siphons  for  Greek  fire  are  added,  of  the  Spanish  army  under  Alexander  of  Parma, 

it  is  evident  that  the  crew  must  have  been  very  which  was  at  that  time  closely  investing  the 

large,  and  have  required  a  ship  of  considerable  city.    It  was  a  targe  flat  bottomed  craft,  with  a 

dimensions.    These    great    warships    were    ar-  central  casemate  or  batteiy  built  of  thick  balks 

mored  with  woolen  cloth  soaked   in  vinegar  to  of  timber  and  plated  with  iron.     It  was  intended 

render  it  fireproof,  and  hung  with  mantlets  of  to  be,  and  verjf  likely  was,  impenetrable  to  any 

red  and   yellow   felt,   so  that  their  cuirass  was  artillery  that  the  Spaniards  could  bring  against 

not  onl^   useful,  but  ornamental  as   well.    At  it;  and  in  hopeful  anticipation  that  their  iron- 

this  period  and  for  many  hundred  of  years  later  clad  ship  would  raise  the  siege  and  put  an  end 

additional  protection  was  afforded  to  those  on  to  hostifitieSj^  the  men  of  Antwerp  christened  her 

deck  by  the  ranging  of  the  bucklers  and  shields  the  *Finis  Belli.*    In  addition  to  a  heavy  bat- 

of  the  warriors  on  board  along  the  gunwales,  tery  of  guns,  the  Finb  Belli  carried  a  large  body 

ijiter,  in  the  isth  and   i6th  centuries,  special  of  musketeers,  some  of  whom  were  stationed 

'pavesades,*  or  bulwarks,  were  provided  in  lieu,  aloft  in  her  four  fighting  tops,  while  the  rest 

composed  of  large  oblong  shields,  supplied  for  were  well  protected  by  ue  loopholed  bulwarks 

the  purpose.    In  addition  to  felt,  the  time~hon-  on  the  upper  deck.    Unluckily  for  the  besieged 

ored  leather  armor  also  entered  into  the  defen-  Dutchmen,    she    ran    aground    before    she    had 

sive  panoply  of  the  'dromons,*  and  in  the  war  effected  anything  at  all,  and  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  Pedro  111.  of  Aragon  of  the  Spaniards,  who  nicknamed  her  the  Caran- 

covered  two  of  the   largest  ships  of  his  fleet  jamula,  or  *Bogey.»    They  contrived  to  get  her 

with  leather  before  sending  it  against  Charles  of  afloat,   and  brought  her  down  to  the  camp   of 

Anjou.    Conrad  of  Montferrat,  at  the  siege  of  Alexander  of  Parma,  where  she  became  a  great 

Tyre  in  I187,   either  invented,  or  at  all  events,  attraction  to  the   sightseers   of  the  period.     As 

caused  a  special   class  of  leather-protected  ves-  for    the    Dutchmen    in    the    doomed    city,    they 

scls  to  be  Duilt,  which  were  called  barboats  or  henceforward  only  referred  to  their  experiment 

duckbacks.    They  would  now  probably  be  called  as  the  •Perdita  Expensse*  or  "Wasted  Money.* 

turtlebacks.     They   would   appear  to  have   been  Ten  years  previous  to  this,  others  of  the  Dutd) 

small  craft  covered  with  a  strong  leather-pro-  patriots  had  built  a  somewhat  similar  contri- 

tected  domed  roof  through  portholes  or  open-  vance,   which   very  possibly  was  also   armored, 

ings    in    which    the    archers    and    crossbowmes  This  was  the  Ark  of  Delft,  a  twin  vessel  sup- 

could  fire  without  exposing  themselves,    liiey  porting  a  floating  fortress,  which  was  propelled   - 

proved  very  effective  against  the  Saracens,  and  by  three  hand-worked  paddle  wheels  placed  be- 

m  I2t8  the  entrance  of  the  Nile  was  forced  by  tween  the  two  hulls. 
70  of  these  little  armorclads.  It  is  a  curious  but  well  known  fact  that  if 

It  is  said  that  the  Great  Dromon  —  whose  we  go  to  the  Far  East  we  can  find  a  parallel 

capture   by   Richard    Lion-Heart    is   still   com-  to  almost  any  Western  invention.    It  is  there- 

memorated  —  was  equipped   with   leaden  armor,  tore  not   astonishing   to  find  that  the  Japanese 

This  was  in  iigi,  and  probably  lead  was  occa-  possessed  a  paddle-propelled  armorclad  in  the 

sjonally  used  for  protective  purposes  through-  year    j6oa    This    quaint    craft,    like    the    old 

out  the  next   two   or   three  centuries,  although  leather-clad  *barbotes*  of  the  12th  century,  was 

there  is  no  record  of  any  ship  so  protected  until  turtlebacked,  with  ports  for  firing  from.    She 

1530.    In  this  year  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  was  covered  with  iron  and  copper  plates  fitted 

those  sworn  opponents  of  the  Turk,  built  one  together  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  mounted 

or   perhaps    two   leadclads.    At   any   rate,   one  to    guns,    and,    like    the    Ark    of    Delft,    was 

account  says  that  they  built  such  a  ship  in  this  moved   by   a    central    paddle    wheel.    Though 

year   at   Malta,   while   another   describes   a   ship  there  is  no  record  of  any  more   ironclad  ships 

of  this  kind  called  the  'Santa  Anna,*  launched  before  the  19th  centurj|,  our  own  navy,  at  any 

at  Nice  in  the  same  year.    The  Santa  Anna's  rate,  used  various  devices  to  protect  its  ships 

leaden  armor  plates  were  attached  to  her  sides  in  the  i8th.     According  to  a  French  writer,  the 

by  bolts  of  brass,  and  it  was  said  for  her  that  sailors   of   his   country   were   astonished   at   the 

she  could  'resist  the  artillery  of  a  whole  army,*  perfection  to  which  the  English  had  attained  in 

and  at  the  same  time  could  sail  or  row  as  fast  this  direction.     'Old  cables,*  he  writes,  'held  in 

as  any  of  her  unarmored  contemporaries.     She  place  by  pieces  of  iron,  barricaded  the  whole 

was  a  big  ship,  with  six  decks,  a  reception  sa-  length   of   the   bulwarks ;   mantlets   of   old   rope 

loon,   a   chapel,   a   specially  constructed   powder  hung  over  the  ship's  sides,  to  diminish  the  shock 

ma^zine  and  a  bakery.    She  was  present  at  the  of  our  cannon  balls,  and,  beneath  a  thick  r^ic, 

takra^;  of  Tunis  in  1535  and  played  an  irapcrtant  netting  stretched   from  poop   to  bowsprit     The 

part  in  its  capture.    Lead  was  not  infrequently  English  fought  under  shelter,  maneuvering,  with- 

used  at_  this  period  for  sheathing  ships  under  out  ceasing,  out  of  musket  range,  so  as  to  riddle 

water,    in   the   same    way   that   copper   is   still  our  detachments  of  tusileers,  with  their  cannon 

found  so  useful.     Thus  the  French  ship  Grande-  shot.     So  we  lost  aoo  men  for  every  30  of  the 

Frangoise.  launchedin  1527.  one  of  the  largest  En^ish  put  out  of  action." 
and  most  famous  ships  of  her  day,  was  sheathed  This  svstem  of  armoring  was,  however,  soon 

with  lead  from  her  keel  to  the  first  wale  above  adopted    by    the    French.     The    Spaniards    en- 

her  waterline.  deavored  to  improve  on  this,  and  in  i^  hoped 

The  Spaniards  attempted  to  protect  their  great  things  from  the  celebrated  floating  bat- 
galleons  of  the  Invincible  Armada  by  building  teries  employed  at  the  great  siege  of  Gibraltar 
their  sides  four  or  five  feet  thick,  but  the  heavy  by  the  Duke  de  Crillon.  The  floating  batteries 
English  guns  'lashed  them  through  and  were  mounted  on  ships  of  the  line,  cut  down  to 
through.*  But  now  at  last  we  arrive  at  a  real  a  particular  size.  On  the  top  they  were  de- 
armored  ship  in  tiie  present  day  acceptation  of  fended  by  a  covering  made  of  cordage  and  wet 
tilt  word.    Not  only  an  armorclad,  but  a  real  hides.    This  was   not   the  complete   protectiofl 
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that  was  originally  iatended  by  the  Chevalier  where  this  should  be  done  belong  to  ths  science 
d'Arcon,  their  constructor,  according  to  another  of  naval  strategy,  for  our  purpose  it  is  enou^ 
account  of  the  same  date  as  the  above,  which  to  recognize  that  the  destruction  of  bis  fleet 
states  that  'the  covering  was  to  have  been  laid  is  the  paramount  object,  we  may  then  turn  to 
over  with  strong  sheets  of  copper,  and  by  this  consider  what  means  have  been  provided  for 
means  the  redbot  balls,  the  bombs  and  other  accomplishing  this  end.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
destructive  implements  would  have  slid  off.'  that  this  serious  problem  of  bringing  the  enemy 
The  fate  of  these  experimenUl  arraorciads  to  battle  and  making  him  fight,  whether  he  will 
offered  no  inducement  to  the  naval  constructors  or  not,  can  only  be  met  by  providing  vessels 
of  the  day  to  make  further  researches  m  the  capable  of  navigating  the  seas  in  any  weather, 
direction  of  protection,  so  that  til)  comparatively  and  capable  of  meeting  and  destroying,  or 
recent  times  we  find  our  saUors  depending  only  fighting  to  a  standstill,  any  class  of  vessel  that  • 
on  their  "wooden  walls'  to  resist  the  projectilw  may  be  brought  against  them.  In  the  old  days, 
of  the  enemy.  The  oaken  sides  of  the  British  when  alt  ships  were  on  an  equal  footing  as  ^ 
ships,  we  may  note  in  passing,  were  often  ex-  regards  the  motive  power,  when  there  was  no 
ceptiooally  stout  and  difficult  to  penetrate.  In  protection  and  when  the  best  ship  was  the  one 
die  fight  between  the  Glatton,  s6-gun  ship,  and  carrying  the  most  guns,  the  problem  was  simple; 
four  French  frigates,  a  brig  and  a  cutter,  mount-  ^ut  now.  when  each  vessel  must  carry  her  own 
ing  a»  guns  between  th«n  their  12  and  24-  f^j,  „;,„  high  speed  requires  a  disproportion- 
pounders  fai  ed  to  penetrate  her  aides  and  she  ^^^  '.^are  of  ipacrand  weight,  when  the  com- 
beat  them  all  off  with  great  loss  at  the  cost  of  ^^-^-^^  between  gun  and  amor  has  developed 
one  officer  and  one  man  wounded  ^„  ,  y,  jj,  ^^  ^„i  f  „^^.  {;^ 
But  the  Americans,  from  the  very  com-  j^^er  thicker  or  better  armor  for  prol^tion 
menceinent  of  their,  existence  as  a  nation,  set  j„^j  .^^^  projectiles,  the  problem  is  much  more 
£r""^^ii''R^^f  ln*''r„'^::?J"J'''::^«i^;  ,^,  and  though  of  Ute  years  the  steel 
=^,If™,J^.  wTn  .Jl/  Tl^^Hi/«i^?^^J  «naker  and  the  engineer  have  doiie  much  toward 
hv  ?^™  ?nH^tJ™  7J^hJZl^t  Xil*.n„^  improving  the  quality  of  their  products,  its  prin- 
t^,'lnd"Fo'r%'rpu;?ol^'or"tU"S.tL'co"^"  4'  .«-"."-  ^l^  to  increase  the' quaU 
trivances  alongside  our  ships,  they  invented  ""^^  '"  2  8".^™  "*?-  .  ,..,.■ 
and  built  in  1814  a  paddle-propelled  turtlebacked  QuaMcatioiu.— Having  seen  tla±  the  pn- 
boat  lying  very  low  in  the  water  and  covered  '^^^f  purpose,  indeed  the  rowoH  djtre  oi  the 
with  "half-inch  iron  plates,  not  to  be  injured  true  warship  is  to  fight,  it  follows  tiiat  the  most 
by  shot*  About  the  same  period  the  celebrated  efficient  war  vessel,  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
inventor,  Robert  Fulton,  who  had  already  con-  dy,  is  that  combinmg  in  the  highest  degree, 
siructed  one  or  two  submarine  boats  and  varioui  offensive  and  defensive  qualities.  It _  may  be 
classes  of  torpedoes,  built  a  steam  frieate  which  said  in  a  general  way,  that  the  most  important 
he  called  the  Demologos,  or  Voice  of  the  Peo-  oi  these  qualities  are  armament,  protection, 
pie,  but  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Ful-  radius  of  action,  speed,  and  reliability  of  ma- 
ton  I.  This,  the  first  steam  warship  ever  con-  chmery.  There  are,  however,  great  differences 
sfructed,  had  her  sides  no  less  than  13  feet  thick  of  opmion  among  naval  experts  and  designers 
of  alternate  layers  of  oak  and  ash  wood,  a  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  these  qualities, 
thickness  absolutely  impenetrable  by  any  gun  which  are  all  further  complicated  by  subordi- 
then  afloat.  In  1829  this  vessel  was  blown  up  nate  and  antagonistic  elements,  and  to  unite  the 
by  accident,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  American  whole,  in  the  best  possible  ratio,  is  the  ainiof 
navy  by  the  Fulton  11.,  a  ship  which  appears  to  the  designer  of  every  warship  projected.  The 
have  been  protected  by  some  kind  of  iron  armor,  above  mentioned  qualities  may  be  altered  pro- 
Various  proposals  were  made  to  use  iron  portionately,  increasing  one  and  decreasing 
pUting  to  protect  the  sides  of  ships  of  war  from  another,  but  m  every  ease  there  is  one  abso- 
this  lime  forward,  but  until  the  French  con-  '"tely  limiting  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
structed  a  number  of  armorplated  batteries  for  that  is  the  total  weight  which  a  given  vessel  can 
use  in  the  Crimean  war,  nothing  practical  came  carry.  A  ship  of  defmite  displacement  can  carry 
of  the  suggestions  of  inventors.  Their  success  a  certain  number  of  tons  weight  with  safety, 
at  the  bombardment  of  Kinbnm  demonstrated  and  this  weight  may  not  be  increased,  so  it  fo - 
the  value  of  armor  plating  England  at  once  lows  that  if  any  one  quality  is  abnormally  devel- 
foUowed  suit  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  ope<'.  soni.e  o'^er  quality  or  qualities,  no  mat- 
some  of  which  are  still  doing  duty  as  hulks,  ter  how  important,  must  be  sacnficed.  Thus 
Then  came  the  French  La  Gloire,  the  British  every  warship  is  a  compromise  in  which  the  de- 
Warrior,    the    ironclads    and    monitors    of  the  signers  must  nicely  balance  each   element,  — 


American    war,    and    henceforward    the    steady  addition    for    some   especially   desirable   feature 

evolution   of   the  armored  fehting  ship,   which  entaihng  a  reduction  in  something  else  consid- 

has  provided  us  with  the  majestic  battleships  e.«<i  not  quite  so  important  in  view  of  the  par- 

of  the  present  day.  ticular  service  to  be  required  of  the  vessel. 
Being  driven   to  these   compromises   and  owing 

WarBhipB,  Modern.    It  has  become  almost  to  the  impossibility  of  uniting  these  discordant 

an  axiotn  that  military  success,  in  a  broad  sense,  elements,   each   in   its   highest   degree   of  excel- 

depends  upon  command  of  the  sea,  and  absolute  lence,    in    any  one  ship,    designers   have   been 

command  of  the  sea  can  only  be  attained  in  one  forced  to  divide  warships  into  a  number  of  dif- 

.  way,  by  the  capture  or  annihilation  of  the  ferent  classes,  each  class  to  fulfil  special  re- 
enemy's  fleets.  This  makes  it  imperative  that  quireraents  and  in  each  one  of  which  one  or 
the   enemy  be   met    in    battle,   a    result   easily  more  qualities  reaches  its  highest  development 

■  attained  it  he  is  of  equal  or  superior  force  and,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  its  class 

'  if  his   force  is  inferior,  he  must  be  made  to  and  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  finished 

fight.     The  questions  of  how,  and  when,  and  vessel. 
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ClassiAcatiott, —  The  principal  classes  of  war-  in  a   raucli  higher  proportion  tlian  the  speed 

ships  which  exist  at  the  present  time,  as  the  re-  gained.    Thus  a  battleship  that  cuuld  nuke  17 

suit  of  an  evolution  along  diverging  lines  en-  knots   with    12,000   horse-power,   the   machinery 

forced  by  the  mutual   antagonist  qualities  are:  installation  weighing  1,150  tons,  would  require, 

battleships,  armoreid  cruisers,  protected  cruisers,  to  make  30  knots,  about  27,000  horse-power,  the 

gunboats,  monitors,  torpedo  boats  and  destroy-  machinery  weighing  2,570  tons.    Tn  addition  to 

ers,   scouts,   and   some   intermediate   types   com-  this,  her  greater  power  would  involve  a  greater 

bining  the  characteristics  of  several  classes,     lo  consumption  of  fuel  per  day,  therefore  a  greater 

the  navies  of  the  larger  powers,  where  expense  quantity  or  weight  of  fuel  must  be  carried  and, 

need  not  be  considered  and  where  the  number  as  before  stated,  the  extra  weight  for  tnachinery 

of  vessels  must  perforce  be  large,  the  lines  be-  and  fuel  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  reduction 

iween  the  classes  are  fairly  well  defined;  but  in  in  the  armament,  or  orotection,  or  both,  or  by 

many  of  the  smaller  navies  the  effort  has  been  an  increase  in  size.     When  one  notes  that  on  a 

to  combine  in  one  vessel  too  many  high  qua!-  modern  battleship  the  armament  and  amm'uni- 

Lties,  usually  resulting  in  an  inferior  ship  and  tion  is  about  9  per  cent,  the  protection  about  25 

one  excelling  in  no  respect,  though  there  are  a  per  cent,  the  propelling  machinery  about  12  per 

few   cases   of  this  kind  where  an  exceptionally  cent,  and  the  coal  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total 

skilful  designer  has  been  remarkably  successful  displacement,  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  seriously 

in  his  combination  of  elements.  a  change  in  any  one  of  these  items  a£Fects  the 

Before  going  into  a   detailed  description  of  whole  ship.     The  armament  or  battery  of  war- 

the  different  classes  of  war^ips  it  may  be  well  ships  is  divided  into  two  classes,  called  respee- 

to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  and  to  tively,    the    main   and   the   secondary   batteries. 

revert   to    the    principal    qualities    before    men-  The  main  battery  comprises  the  heaviest  guns 

tioned.     The    statement    that   a    vessel    is  .  con-  on  the  ship,  those  firing  large  shells  and  armor- 

structed  entirely  of  steel,  implies  no  inherent  piercing  projectiles,  while  the  secondary  battery 

strength    in    itself.    All    war   vessels   are   now  consists  of  small  rapid-fire  and  machine  guns 

built  of  steel,  and  it  is  only  when  thick  steel  for  use  against  torpedo  boats,  or  to  attack  the 

plates  are  secured  to  their  sides  or  deck,  tor  the  unprotected  or  lightly  protected  gun  positions  of 

express  purpose  of  protecting  their  machinery,  an  enemy.    On  the  modern  battleship  the  main 

magazines,  guns,  and  personnel  from  the  fire  of  battery  usually  consists  of  four  lO-inch,  12-inch, 

the  enemy,  that  any  advantage  is  derived  from  or  13-inch  breech- loading  guns,  mounted  in  pairs 

it.    Beginning  with  the  liditer  ships,  such  as  in  revolving  barbette  turrets,  one  forward  and 

torpedo    boats,    small    gunboats,    etc,    we    find  one  aft,  on  the  centre  line  of  the  ship,    Occa- 

there  is  no  protection  whatever  except,  in  some  sionally   these   guns    are   mounted   en    barbette. 

of  the  gunboats,   that  given  iiy  a  judicious  ar-  tliat  is,  the  gun  projects  over  a  circular  wall  of 

rangement  of  the  coal  bunkers,  and  the  slight  armor,  without  the  revolving  turret  or  hood;  it 

protection    afforded    the    gunners    by   the    gun  is  not  uncommon  also,  in  foreign  navies,  to  find 

shields.    On  some  of  the  larger  gunboats  and  but  one  gun  in  a  turret  or  barbette,  and  some- 

on  all  of  the  protected  and  armored  cruisers  as  times  these  turrets  or  barbettes,  instead  of  being 

well  as  battleships  we  find  the  protective  deck,  placed  on  the  centre  line  of  ship  are  en  echelon, 

a  heavy  steel  deck,   covering  the   whole  of  the  that  is,  the  forward  one  on  one  side  of  the  vessel, 

vessel  at  about  the  level  of  the  water  line  and  the  after  one  on  the  opposite  side.    However,  it 

protecting    the    machinery,    boilers,    magazines,  -  is  the  almost  universal  practice  at  the  present 

etc.     On  some   of  the  larger  protected  cruisers  time  to  place  the  four  heaviest  guns  as  first  stated, 

thin    side    armor    appears;    on    the    armored  in  pairs,  in  revolving  barbette  turrets,  on  the 

cruisers  there  is  thicker  side  armor  covering  a  centre  line  of  ship.    In  addition  to  these  heavy 

greater  area  and,  on  this  type,  the  turret  or  bar-  guns  tt  is  usual  to  mount  a  number  of  smaller 

bette  appears,   while  on  the  battleship  the  pro-  guns,  from   5  to  8  inches  diameter  of  bore,  on 

tection  reaches  its  highest  development.  each  broadside,  though  often  the  8-inch  guns  are 

Battle  ships. — The  battleship  represents  the  also  mounted  in  turrets.  A  battery  arrange- 
highest  tvpe  of  warship  evolved  at  the  present  ment  that  has  obtained  to  a  considerable  extent 
time,  ana  from  a  purely  military  standpoint  it  in  our  navy  is  to  have,  in  addirion  to  the  two 
is  the  most  formidable  and  most  necessary  class  turrets  of  i2-  or  13-inch  guns,  four  smaller  tur- 
of  vessel,  for  upon  the  battleships  fall  the  real  rets,  each  containing  two  8-mch  guns.  These 
burden  of  an  offensive  demonstration.  The  turrets  are  arranged  in  a  quadrilateral,  two  on 
marked  characteristics  of  the  battleship  are  each  side,  the  forward  two  somewhat  abaft  the 
large  guns  and  thick  armor  and  these  are  the  forward  large  turret,  and  the  after  two  forward 
two  qualities  to  which  other  elements,  notice-  of  the  after  large  turret,  with  in  addition  to 
ably  speed,  are  sacrificed.  This  sacrifice,  how-  this,  a  number  of  6-inch  or  7-inch  guns  mounted 
ever,  must  be  made,  for  the  battleship  must  bear  on  the  broadside.  Later  this  arrangement  has 
the  brunt  of  the  heavy  fighting  and  be  able  to  been  somewhat  changed  by  superposing  one  of 

Sive  and  receive  the  hardest  possible  blows,  the  8-inch  turrets  on  each  of  the  large  turrets, 
peed  is  an  important  element  and  it  is  well  for  the  other  two  in  some  cases  being  placed  one 
the  battleship  to  have  the  highest  speed  possible  on  each  side  of  ship  about  amidships,  while  in 
as  long  as  it  entails  no  reduction  in  her  fighting  other  cases  they  were  omitted  entirely,  their 
qualities ;  but  speed  never  won  a  decisive  battle  place  being  taken  by  a  greater  number  of  broad- 
and  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  warship  side  guns.  The  Indiana,  the  first  of  our  battle- 
design  high  speed  is  the  most  uncertain,  the  ships,  has  the  two  large  turrets  referred  to,  each 
most  difficult  to  mamtain  in  a  high  degree  of  containing  two  13-inch  guns,  the  quadrilateral 
efficiency,  and  it  requires  the  greatest  sacrifice  arrangement  of  four  turrets  each  with  two 
in  other  qualities.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  8-inch  guns  and  two  6-inch  guns  on  each  hroad- 
m  a  given  ship  the  power,  and  consequently  the  side.  Next  came  the  Iowa  with  a  somewhat 
weight  and  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  similar  arrangement  except  that  12-inch  and 
necessary  for  an   increase  in  speed,  increases  4-inch  guns  were  used  In  place  of  the  i3-inch 
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and  6-inch  guns  respectively.  She  was  followed-  the  above  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  de- 
by  the  Kearsarge  class,  with  4  13-mch  guns  in  scription  of  the  battery  arrangements  on  the 
turrets,  arranged  as  before,  with  a  turret  mount-  battlcahip  class  only.  In  the  armored  cruiser 
ing  2  8-incb  guns  superposed  on  each  13-iiich  class  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  fol- 
turret,  and  with  a  broadside  battery  of  14  5-inch  lowed,  except  that  the  guns  in  the  main  turrets 
quick-liie  guns.  Next  came  the  Alabama  class,  are  not  above  lo-iiich  bore,  and  are  often  8 
with  4  13-inch  guns,  in  the  large  turrels,  no  8-  inches.  As  to  the  protected  cruisers  and  gun- 
inch  guns  at  all  and  12  6-inch  guns  on  the  broad-  boats,  their  batteries  are  so  varied  that  they  can 
side.  After  the  Alabama  class  the  ij-inch  gun  best  be  considered  by  consulting  the  table  which 
disappears,  and  in  the  Maine  class^  which  fol-  gives  the  batteries  of  a  number  of  different 
lowed,  there  are  4  12-inch,  no  8-inch  and  16  classes  of  vessels. 

5-inch     quick-fire     guns.    The    Virginia    class  The  protection,  that  is,  the  armor  on  a  bat- 

sbows  a  return  to  the  8-inch  gun,  her  arma-  Ueship,  is  her  most  marked  characteristic    The 


9,500  t.  R.  P.  Uain  Engine  of  a  Battlcahip. 

ment  being  4  12-inch,  8  S-inch  and  12  6-inch  basis  of  all  protection  on  the  modern  war  vessel 
guns.  On  the  Connecticut  and  Vermont  classes,  is  the  protective  deck  and  it  is  common  to  the^ 
our  largest  battleships,  we  have  4  12-inch,  8  battleship,  armored  and  protected  cruisers  and 
8-inch,  and  12  7-inch,  the  latter  being  a  new  gun  many  gunboats.  It  is  a  heavy  steel  deck  cover- 
used  here  for  the  first  time.  On  the  latest  bat-  ing  the  whole  of  the  vessel  at  or  a  little  above 
tleships.  the  Mississippi  class,  we  have  4  12-inch,  the  level  of  the  water  line,  extending  the  entire 
8  8-ineh  and  8  7-inch  guns.  The  superposed  length  of  the  ship  and  firmly  secured  at  the  ends 
turret  was  entirely  an  American  idea  and  has  to  the  heavy  stem  and  the  stern  post,  and  at  the 
not  yet  been  introduced  abroad.  It  has  the  ad-  sides  it  usually  slopes,  meeting  the  sides  of  the 
vantage  that,  the  number  of  gun  positions  being  ship  3  or  4  feet  below  the  water  line.  Below 
reduced,  better  protection  can  be  given  the  gtms  this  heavy  deck  lie  the  vitals  of  the  vessel,  the 
and  their  accessories  on  the  same  weight,  or  the  boilers  aiid  machinery,  the  magazines  and  shell 
same  protection  given  on  less  weight,  leaving  an  rooms,  the  ammunition  passages  and  all  the 
illowance  of  weight  to  be  used  elsewhere.    In  parts  where  an  explosion  would  be  most  dan- 
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gerous    and   would   create   the   greatest    havoc,    whole  water-line  of  the  vessel.    The  barbettes. 
For  safety  every  opening  on  this   deck  is  cov-     one  forward  and  one  aft,  about  over  the  maga- 
ered   with   a   heavy  steel   grating  to   prevent,  as     zines,  rest  upon  the  protective  deck  at  the  bot- 
far  as  possible,  fragments  of  shell  from  passing    torn  and  extend   up   about  four   feet  above  the 
below.     The  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  vessel     upper  deck.     At  the  top  of  the  barbettes,  revolv- 
is  her  water-line,  for,  if  a  shell  should  enter  and     ing  on  rollers,  are  the  turrets,  sometimes  called 
explode  here,   tearing  a   large   hole,   she   would     hoods,    containing    the    guns    and    the    loading 
probably  quickly  capsize  and  sink ;  it  is  here    mechanism  and  all  of  the  machinery  in  connec- 
therefore   that   the   heaviest   armor,   called   the    tion  with  the  same,  and  the  turret  ammunition 
water-line   belt,  is   usually  placed.    The  lower    hoists  lead  up  through  the  barbettes  from  the 
edge  of  this  belt  rests  on  a  projection  or  ledge,    magazine  below,  delivering  their  load  of  chaise 
called  the  armor  shelf,  at  the  point  of  meeting     and  projectiles  at  the  breech  of  the  guns  in  po- 
of the  protective  deck  and  the  ship's  side ;  it  is     silion  for  loading  and,  as  they  pass  up  inside  of 
therefore  3  or  4  feet  below   the  water-line  and     the  barbettes  and  turrets,  they  are  as  well  pro- 
extends  up  about  the  same  distance  above.     In     lected   as   is   possible.     It   is   usual   to   work  an 
the  earlier  battleships  it  was  usual  to  run  this    athwartship  line  of  armor  from  the  water-line 
belt  to  the  barbettes,  resting  upon  the  protective 
deck,  and  this  athwartship  or  diagonal  armor  is 
here  the  same  thickness  as  the  belt.     We   now 
have,  enclosed  within  heavy  armor  a  fort,  cita- 
del or  redoubt,   its  bottom  being  the  protective 
deck,  its  sides  the  water-line  belt,  and  its  ends 
the   athwartship   or   diagonal   armor,   a   barbette 
being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  citadel,  thus  the 
space  between  the  protective  deck  and  the  next 
deck  above  is  well  protected.    Resting  upon  the 
armor   belt   and   the    diagonal   armor,   and    fol- 
lowing the  same  direction,  is  a  course  of  armor 
usually  somewhat  thinner  called  the  lower  case- 
mate armor;  it  extends  up  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  broadside  gun  ports  and,  resting  upon  it  in 
turn  is  the  upper  casemate  armor,  following  the 
same  direction  and   forming  the  protection   for 
the  broadside  battery.    The  explosive  efiect  of 
the  modern  shell  is  so  tremendous  that  were  one 
to  get  through  the  upper  casemate  and  explode 
immediately  after  entering,  it  would  undoubtedly 
disable  several  guns  and  kill  their  entire  crews; 
it  is  therefore  usual  to  isolate  each  broadside  gun 
from   its   neighbors   by  light   nickel    steel   bulk- 
heads I'A  oT  2  inches  thick,  and,  to  prevent  the 
same  disastrous  result  among  the  guns  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  fore-and-aft  bulkhead  of  about 
the  same  thickness  is  placed  on  the  centre  line 
of  the  ship.     Each  gun  of  the  broadside  battery 
is  thus  mounted  in  a  space  by  itself,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  stall.    Just  abaft  the  forward  turret 
there  is  a  vertical  armored  tube  resting  on  the 
protective  deck  and  at  its  upper  end  is  the  con- 
ning tower,  a  protected  station  from  which  the 
ship  may  be  worked  in  action,  the  tube  giving 

Sirotection  to  all  the  mechanical  sipialing  gear 
eading  to  different  parts  of  the  ship,  the  steer- 
iag  gear,  etc.,  while  just  forward  of  the  after 
turret  is  another  armored  station  for  sig- 
naling. It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  design  a 
ship  that  will  be  practically  unsinkable  by  the 
attack  of  gun  fire,  as  it  only  means  placing  a 

*— '  ■—  —  — -J  sufficient   thickness  of  armor  at  the   water-line. 

A  war  ship  might  as  well  be  sunl^  however,  as 
H.P.  Cyl    Port  EoBine  of  BaMlMhip,  Looking  Fotirard.    rendered   useless  in  battle,  and  the  one  thing 
'  that  modern  naval   battles  have  shown  is  the 

absolute  impossibility  of  the  unprotected  person- 
water-ime  belt  the  length  of  the  machinery  space  nel  of  a  ship  working  her  guns  when  exposed  to 
oni.v,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  vessel  unprotected;  the  hail  of  shot  and  shell  from  a  modem  battery 
this  was  considered  dangerous,  however,  as  pen-  of  rapid-fire  and  automatic  guns ;  as  a  result  of 
etration  at  these  unprotected  ends  would  prob-  this  we  see  all  the  later  battleships,  armored 
ably  have^  serious  consequences,  so,  as  armor  cruisers  and  protected  cruisers  increasing  the 
improved  in  quality,  enabling  thinner  and  there-  protection  of  the  broadside  batteries  and  ex- 
fore  lighter  plater  to  be  used,  the  weight  so  posed  gun  positions,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
gained  was  utilized^by  continuing  the  protection,     water-hne    belt     It    has    also    been    advocated 

"' ''  "■"' 1'  .L-      -     - ,  .  ^.^  ^^  protectii 

tons    weight    whii 
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educed  thickness,  all  the  way  to  the  bow    lately  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  protm.yc 
:m.  thus  protecting  as  far  as  possible  the    deck,    thus    gaining  many   tons    weight    which 
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oonld  possibly  be  used  to  better  advantage  else-  capacity.  Captain  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  has  said  ol 
where.  The  foregoing  description,  in  a  general  the  armored  cruiser:  "Her  role  ...  is  as- 
way,  portrays  the  disposition  of  armor  usually  sumed  to  be  that  of  a  vessel  possessing  in  a  high 
employed  on  the  battleship  type,  but  it  may  be  degree  offensive  and  defensive  qualities,  with  the 
considered  to  apply  as  well  to  armored  cruisers,  capacity  of  delivering  her  attack  at  points  far 
rememberiop  that  in  the  latter  class  of  vessel  distant  from  her  base  in  the  least  space  of  time." 
the  armor  is  thiimer  all  through.  The  design  For  this  statement  to  apply  to  the  modem  ar- 
and  building  of  battleships  shows  a  constant  de-  mored  cruiser,  remembering  that  the  ability  to 
velopment  Each  new  vessel  is,  in  many  re-  fight  must  be  measured  by  the  standard  set  by 
spects,  an  improvement  on  her  immediate  prede-  the  battleship,  it  should  be  reversed  and  the  de- 
.  ccssot;  there  is  some  uncertainty,  however,  as  gree  should  read  "moderate"  instead  of  "high.* 
to  the  best  type,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  There  is  no  class  of  warship  concerning  which 
been  no  naval  engagements,  since  the  modem  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion.  Many 
warship  was  evolved,  of  sufficient  importance  to  eminent  authorities  hold  that  the  armored 
settle  beyond  question  whether  this  development  cruiser,  with  a  speed  enabling  her  to  give  or  de- 
is  along  correct  lines  or  not.  The  trend  of  de-  cline  combat  at  will  and  to  overtake  protected 
velopment,  however,  has  been  in  the  following  cruisers  and  commerce  destroyers,  with  an  ar- 
directions ;  for  the  battleship,  a.  reduction  in  the  mament  aufHcient  to  ensure  the  destruction  of 
siie  of  the  largest  guns,  made  possible  by  im-  such    vessels    when    overtaken,   and    with    suf- 


4,000  I.  H.  P.  Main  Engine  ot  a  Ddtro^er. 

provements  in  material  and  higher  velocity  of  ficient  armor  to  protect  her  from  the  guns  car- 
projectiles;  an  increase  in  the  size  of  rapid-fire  ried  by  such  ships  and  possibly  sufficient  to 
guns ;  a  much  improved  quality  of  armor,  with  enable  her  to  engage  a  battleship  under  condi- 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  ship  covered  by  tions  favorable  to  herself  and  of  her  own  ehoos- 
same;  an  increase  in  speed  and  coal  capacity,  ing,  adds  a  very  important  element  of  fighting 
and  a  saving  in  machinery  weights  due  to  the  strength  to  the  fleet,  and  that  in  this  c'ass  the 
introduction  of  the  water  tube  boiler  and  to  a  requirements  of  warships  are  most  nearly  ful- 
generally  higher  grade  of  material ;  and  finally  filled.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  who 
an  increase  in  size  of  the  whole  vessel.  For  hold  that  the  armored  cruiser  is  an  anomaly, 
the  armored  cruiser  almost  the  same  advance  something  less  than  the  battleship  and  more 
has  been  made  as  in  the  battleship,  and  in  many  than  the  protected  cruiser,  performing  satisfac- 
respects  the  armored  cruisers  are  merely  battle-  torily  the  duties  of  neither,  with  no  special  func- 
ships  _  somewhat  weakened  in  defensive  and  tion  of  her  own  and  lacking  the  great  deside- 
offensive  qualities  to  gain  a  few  knots  speed.  ratum  in  warships,  ability  to  fight  in  proportion 
Armored  Cruisers. —  The  armored  cruiser  to  her  great  size  and  cost  With  the  increase 
can  best  be  described  as  a  battleship  in  which  in  speed  of  the  battleship  until  there  is  only  a 
the  qualities  of  offense  and  defense  have  been  difference  of  about  3  knots  between  its  speed 
much  reduced  to  gain  high  speed  and  great  coal  and  that  of  the  armored  cruiser,  and  this  diflfer- 
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ence  moat  ippanent  on  the  trUI  trii>,  ai  anj  de-     fight  but  rather  to  act  as  the  eyd  of  the  fleet 
crease    in    efficiency    will    necessarily    be    most     They  are  of  good  size,  3,000  to  4,000  tons  dii' 
severe  on  the  faster  type,  and  when  this  gain  of     ptacemetit,    with    fiti«    lines    for    speed.    Their 
3   few   knots   speed   is   at   such   an    expense   of     dntiet  will  be  to  discover  and  keep  in  touch  with 
annor  and  armament  as  ttf  practically  preclode     the  enemy  and  to  carry  news  to  their  own  battle 
the  armored  cruiser  from  joining  battle  with  the    squadron ;  they  will  also  be  capabk  of  destroying 
battleship,   if  hardly   seems   worth  while  to  put 
practically  the  same  amount  of  money  into  ves- 
sels of  the  weaker  type.    Tiiere  is  doubtless  a 
large  field  for  the  armored  cruiser  in  swift  at- 
tack upon  isolated  or  unprotected  positions,  in 
raids  on  the  trade  routes  of  maritime  states  or 
in  blockade  and  many  other  duties;  but,  before 
the  end  is  reached,  the  enemy's  battleship  squad- 
ron must  be  met,  and  this  the  armored  cruiser 
can  not  do,  at  least  with  much  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.    Prophecy  is  always  an  uncertain  occupa- 
tion, but  judgmg  as   well   as   we  can  from   the 
present   line   of   advance,   it   would   seem    most 
likely   that  this  debatable  question  will  be  met 
by  increasing  somewhat  the  speed  and  coal  en- 
durance of  the  battleship  and  reducing  slightly^ 
her  protection  at  the  watet-line  or  possibly  In ' 
the  protective  deck,  while  the  armored  cruiser 
reduces  her  speed  somewhat  and  increases  her 
armor  afid  armament,  until  the  two  types  merge. 
Aside  from  speculation,  however,  the 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  mc 
armored  cruisers  in  all  the  great  navii 
large.    However  this  may  be,  the  fact  i . 
that,  if  any  one  country  develops  a  type  of  v 
ship  having  particularly  marked  characterisi 
other  nations  who  wish  to. remain  on  a  footing  B 

of   equal    strength,    must   build   vessels    of    the  8 

same   type  to   meet   them,  and  all  of  the  more  fi 

important  naval  powers  are  now  adding  armored  iS 

cruisers   to  their   fleets.     It   may  be  of  interest  ~ 

to  add  that  France,  at  the  present  lime,  is  build-  J 

ing   armored   cruisers   almost   to   the   exclusion 

of  battleships,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  S 

the  French  nation  has,  on  other  occasions,  in-  g 

auguratcd  the  line  of  naval  development.     The  £ 

preceding  table  gives  the  particulars  of  battle- 
ships and  armored  cruisers,  built  and  under  con- 
struction, in  the  United  States  navy.  , 
Protccled  Cruisers, —  The  protected  cruiser 
class  depends  for  protection  upon  the  protective 
deck  alone.  These  vessels  were  very  popular  in 
all  navies  some  years  ago,  and  in  them  every- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  what  was  considered  at 
that  time  high  speed.  Tile  Japanese  Naniwa, 
.^650  Ions  displacement  and  18^  knots,  and  the 
Chilean  Esmeralda,  3,000  tons  displacement  and 
18^  knots  speed,  were  considered  phenomenal 
vessels  and  were  r^arded  as  models.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  a  small  ^14>  oiaintaining  high 
speed  in  anything  but  the  most  favorable 
weather,  vessels  of  this  class  gradually  increased 
in  size  until  they  reached  7,000  or  8,000  tons  dis- 
placement. Being  without  any  protection  save 
the  protective  deck,  these  vessels  could  be  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  modern  rapid-fire  guns 
even  though  neither  their  protective  decks  nor 
their  water-lines  were  pierced,  in  fact  they  were 
not  much  better  than  armed  ocean  liners.  After 
a  few  years  the  armored  cruiser  came  out,  im- 
measurably superior,  and  naval  designers 
quickly  turned  to  that  type.     It  is  probable  that 

the  protected  cruiser  will  be  modified,  and  her  torpedo  craft.  As  to  unprotected  cruisers  and 
place  taken,  as  far  as  speed  is  concerned,  by  a  gunboats,  while  necessary  in  times  of  peace  for 
new  type,  just  now  being  developed,  the  Scout,  general  police  of  the  seas  and  to  show  the  flag  in 
.^s  its  name  implies  this  type  will  be  very  fast,  foreign  ports,  they  are  of  no  use  in  battle  except 
23  lo  25  knots,  with  large  coal  capacity  and  no  against  imarmored  vessels.  A  table  giving  the 
'  la.  The  Scout  class  is  not  designed  to  particulars  of  the  protected  cruisers  in  the  United 
""     ,.  22  — ^ 
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1  of    the    foregoing 


States  wit  I  be 
pages. 

Monitors. —  The  monitor  is  a  strictly  Ameri- 
can type  and  is  dear  to  the  American  heart  on 
account  of  the  service  the  first  monitor  did  the 
country  in  the  Civil  War,  by  defeating  the  Con- 
federate annored  ram  Merrimack,  or  Virginia 
as  she  had  been  renamed.  The  monitor,  being 
very    low    in    the    water,   with    her   water    line 


small  target,  and  that  well  protected,  for 
enemy's  shot ;  this  same  quality,  however,  makts 
..  her  a  very  poor  sea-boat  as,  in  bad  weather  or 
^  any  sea,  her  deck  is  awash  and  it  is  impossible 
to  work  her  guns.  For  harbor  or  coast  de- 
fense, however,  the  monitor  has  no  superior  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  we  have  recently  com- 
pleted four  new  monitors  for  this  purpose,  the 
Arkansas,  Nevada,  Florida,  Wyoming.  Of 
course  there  is  more  or  less  discomfort  in  life 
on  board  a  vessel  of  this  class,  as  all  living  quar- 
ters are  below  the  water  line  and  artificial  ven- 
tilation and  light  must  be  used  constantly,  still 
it  is  not  as  had  as  might  be  expected  and  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  conditions.  (On  one 
of  the  preceding  pages  may  be  found  a  table 
giving  particulars  of  monitors  now  in  the  naVy. 
Torpedo  Boats. —  III  the  torpedo  boat  we 
have  reached  a  class  of  vessel  in  which  there  are 
practically  no  qualities  of  defense  and  in  which 
the  weapon  of  offense  has  changed  from  one  of 
precision,  the  gun,  to  one  of  great  uncertainty, 
the  torpedo.  The  torpedo  boat  depends  for  suc- 
cess in  her  attack  upon  both  her  small  size  and 
her  speed,  and  largely  upon  the  elements  of  sur- 
prise and  secrecy ;  indeed  secrecy  is  vital  to  her, 
as  discovery  means,  at  the  least,  failure  in  her 
attack,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  thai  in  an 
attack  by  a  torpedo  boat  on  a  warship,  say  a 
battleship,  if  the  torpedo  boat  is  discovered  in 
anything  like  reasonable  lime  her  destruction  is 
assured.  The  rapid-fire  and  automatic  guns  dis- 
charge such  a  stream  of  projectiles  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  a  torpedo  boat,  once  discov- 
ered, could  ^  within  range  to  use  her  weapon 
effectively.  This  virtually  precludes  all  idea  of 
torpedo  attack  by  daylight  and  even  at  night 
the  conditions  are  not  all  favorable.  The  tor- 
pedo boat  when  rimning  at  high  speed  rides  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  created  by  herself,  and  the 
white  spray  and  foam  that  accompany  this  wave 
are  picked  up  by  the  battleship's  searchlight  long 
before  the  boat  herself  can  be  seen ;  in  addition 
to  this,  at  high  speed  her  presence  is  betrayed 
^  flames  and  sparks  pouring  from  the  stacks. 
C5n  the  other  hand  in  thick  weather,  in  rain  or 
in  fog,  the  boat  has  a  good  chance  against  the 
battleship  or  cruiser,  and  the  knowledge  held  by 
a  blockading  fleet  that  a  number  of  torpedo 
boats  were  m  the  shelter  of  the  harbor  await- 
ing an  opportunity  to  attack,  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  telling  moral  effect  upon  their  crews  and 
would  require  the  ships  being  kept  in  .constant 
motion  and  moving  much  farther  out  to  sea  at 
nighi.  Torpedo  boats  should  be  small,  as  the 
larger  the  boat  the  more  easily  she  will  be  dis- 
covered. On  the  other  hand  a  sraalj  boat  is 
unseaworthy,  hence  Ihcre  is  a  natural  division 
into  harbor  defense  and  sea-going  boats,  and 
roughly  speaking  a  sea-going  torpedo  boat 
should  not  be  less  than  125  feet  long.  As  boats 
below  this  length  are  too  small  to  keep  the  tea 


for  any  length  of  time  they  must  operate  from  ■ 

base  of  supplies,  and  this  limits  them  practically 
to  coast  defense.  The  services  required  of  the 
larger  boats,  however,  are  of  two  kinds :  they 
must  be  able  to  make  torpedo  attacks  u(»on  the 
enemies'  vessels  and  able  to  protect  their  own 
fleet  against  similar  attacks.  As  has  been  said 
before,  the  construction  of  one  type  of  vessel  with 
marked  characteristics  is  an  incentive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  another  type  to  destroy  her.  Just 
as  the  armored  cruiser  was  evolved  to  destroy 
ift  protected  cruiser  so  has  the  torpedo 


fastest  torpedo  boats.  Of  larger  size  and  there- 
fore more  seaworthy,  with  a  stronger  armament 
and  greater  coal  capacity  and  speed,  and  there- 
fore the  superior  of  the  torpedo  boat  in  every 
respect,  with  the  same  outfit  of  torpedoes  as  the 
boat  and  therefore  just  as  dangerous  to  an 
enemy,  the  destroyer  promises  to  drive  out  the 
torpedo  boat  type  for  everything  except  harbor 
defense,  just  as  the  armored  cruiser  shows  signs 
of  driving  out  the  protected  cruiser  type.  A 
comparison  of  what  may  be  considered  standard 
torpedo  boats  of  the  three  types  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


H«l>or 

bo" 

So- 

D«. 

■■;■  Jr. 

B.30. 

'Sv-- :■■}■■■■■■■■}. 

IHapIacement,  ton*  

Sp«d:     Knouptrho-r... 
fndicalfd  hortt.power 

It  is  usual  for  maneuvering  purposes  and  as  ■ 
precaution  in  case  of  accident,  to  make  nearly 
all  torpedo  boats  of  the  three  types  with  twin 
screw,  though  some  foreign  navies,  noticeably 
the  German,  make  many  single-screw  boats.  As 
in  most  other  types  the  tendency  here  is  in  the 
direction  of  too  high  speed.  Most  audiorities 
agree  that  25  knots  is  enough  for  a  torpedo  boat 
and  28  knots  enough  for  a  destroyer;  this  is 
speed  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
the  wei^t  saved  can  be  put  into  the  main  en- 
gines, which  are  of  necessity  extremely  light 
and  therefore  liable  to  break  down.  The  de- 
stroyer type  is  quite  seaworthy  and  is  capable  of 
accompanying' the  fleet,  provided  means  is  at 
hand  for  replenishing  the  coal  and  store  supply. 
This  country  has  not  gone  into  the  construction 
of  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  as  extensively 
as  most  of  the  other  powers,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


U.  S. 

f.a 

|- 

Cr. 

Ru.- 

First  cliM  torpedo  IntU. 

S 

Vi 

■?,  -i 

The  detailed  particulars  of  United  States  de- 
stroyers and  torpedo  boats  are  given  in  preced- 
ing tables. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of 
steel  and  iron  steam  vessils  and  other  craft  of 
the  United  States  navy,  with  their  displacement. 
It  also  indicates  the  number  of  vessels  til  for 
service  and  those  under  construction  or  author- 
ized 30  June   19JO; 
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N'aval  authorities  disa^free  as  to  the  rdalive 
positions  of  the  United  States  and  other  Powers 
in  (heir  naval  strength.  Pulsiver  in  the  igio 
Nary  Year  Book  gives  the  United  States  sec- 
ond place  in  vessels  strength,  with  Great  Bri- 
tain first  and  Germany  third  In  the  olScial 
table  of  sea  strength  prepared  by  the  office  of 
Naval  Intelligence  of  the  Navy  Department, 
Germany  is  put  in  second  place  and  the  United 
States  is  third.   '   See  also  Torpedo  Boats. 

Bibliography, —  'Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers';  United  Slates 
Naval  Institute;' 'Naval  Annual' ;  Brassey,  'The 
Fleet  Today' ;  'Mechanism  of  Warships' ;  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institute; 
'Steam  Navy  of  the  United  States';  'Transac- 
tions' of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers. 

WiLUAu.  Floyd  Sicard, 
Bureau  of  Steam  Navigation,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Wart,  an  elevation  on  the  skin,  usually  a 
collection  of  lengthened  papillae,  closely  adher- 
ent, and  ensheathcd  by  a  thick  covering  of  hard 
dry  cuticle.  From  friction  and  exposure  to  the 
air  the  surface  presents  a  homy  texture,  and  is 
rounded  off  into  a  small  button-like  shape. 
Simple  warta  are  commonly  seen  on  the  hands 
and  fingers  (rarely  on  the  face  or  elsewhere) 
of  persons  of  all  ages,  but  especially  of  chil- 
dren. Among  other  varieties  ot  warts  are:  (i) 
the  verruca  digitata,  more  elongated  in  shape 
and  less  protected  by  cuticle  than  .the  common 
wart,  and  which  is  apt  to  occur  on  the  scalp, 
especially  in  persons  of  adult  age,  and  sometimes 
occasions  great  annoyance  in  brushing  and  comb- 
ingthehair;  (2)  subungual  warts,  generally  of 
syphilitic  origin,  growing,  as  their  specific  name 
-implies,  beneath  or  at  the  side  of  the  linger  or 
toe  nail,  and  which  originate  beneath  the  nail, 
as  they  increase  crop  out  either  at  the  free  ex- 
tremity or  the  side  of  the  nail,  and  are  usually 
troublesome,  often  very  painful;  (3)  venereal 
warts,  caused  by  the  direct  irritation  of  the  dis- 
charges of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  and  occurring 
about  the  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  polluted 
with  such  discharges.  These  last  attain  a  larger 
size,  and  are  more  fleshy  and  vascular  than 
other  warts.  It  is  supposed  tliat  warts  are 
ilways  due  to  some  local  irrkalion.    Venereal 


warts  are  certainly  contagious;  with  regard  t« 
others,  nothing  can  be  said  positively  on  this 
point  In  consequence  of  the  capricious  way  in 
which  warts  often  undergo  spontaneous  cure, 
there  are  numerous  popular  'charms'  for  their 
removal.     Common  warta   are   so  apt  to  disap- 

fear  that  they  may  be  often  left  to  themselves. 
f  it  is  desired  to  remove  them,  glacial  acetic 
acid  may  be  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil 
till  the  wart  is  pretty  well  sodden,  care  being 
taken  not  to  blister  the  neighboring  skin.  One 
or  at  most  two  applications  will  usually  b« 
sufficient.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  tincture  of  iron 
are  popular  and  general  applications.  Salicylic 
acid  in  collodion  is  also  very  effective.  Small 
warts  hanging  by  a  neck  may  often  be  very 
simply  removed  by  the  tight  application  of  an 
elastic  ligature  to  the  base.  The  wart  usually 
shrivels  up  and  falls  olf  within  a  week.  Elec- 
trocautery is  sometimes  successfully  employed. 
The  other  varieties  must  be  left  to  the  surgeon. 

Wart-hog,  an  extraordinary  African  swine, 
several  species  of  which  form  the  genus  Phaco- 
cho!rHS,  and  are  so  named  from  the  presence  of 
a  large  warty  protuberance  on  each  cheek.  The 
P.  ctliani  of  Northern  Africa  is  familiar  in  Abys- 
sinia under  the  names  of  halluf  or  Haroja.  An- 
other species  is  the  vlakte  vark  (P.  irlhiopicus) 
of  Dutch  South  Africa,  which,  like  the  pre- 
ceding form,  has  formidable  tusk-like  canines 
and  a  large  wart  under  each  eye.  The  animal 
attains  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  is  reddish- 
giay  with  a  stiff  blackish  mane  and  spinal  stripe. 
It  is  fierce  and  courageous  and  fights  desperately 
when  brought  to  bay. 

Warta,  var'ta.     See  Wabthe. 

Wartburg  (vart'boorg)  Caatle,  an  ancient 
mountain  castle  of  Germany,  not  far  from  Eisen- 
ach, belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar. It  was  bnilt  between  1069  and  1072.  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thu- 
ringia.  The  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Sax- 
ony caused  Luther,  who  had  been  outlawed  by 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  to  be  carried  thithei^  where 
he  lived  from  4  May  1521  to  6  Marcn  15x2, 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  See 
LuTKER,  Martin, 

Ward>urg,  War  of  the,  the  name  given  to 
a  great  poetic  contest  which  took  place  in  1206 
or  1207,  when  the  minnesingers  assembled  at  the 
Wartburg,  Germany,  for  a  trial  of  their  skill  be- 
fore Hermann  I.,  landgrave  of  Thuringia.  The 
poem  descriptive  of  the  contest  was  entitled 
Kriec  von  Wartburg,  and  appeared  about  1300. 
It  is  a  singular,  wild,  and  inharmonious  com- 
position, divided  into  two  parts,  and  its  author- 
ship is  unknown.  The  Wartburg  festival  was  a 
celebration  held  at  the  castle  by  German  students 
on  18  Oct  1817,  in  the  third  centenary  year 
of  the  Reformation.  Several  hundred  students 
from  12  universities  were  present,  and  here  the 
colors  of  the  student  societies  were  displayed 
for  the  first  lime.  The  participators  in  the  festi- 
val were  suspected  of  an  intention  of  introducing 
republicanism  into  Germany,  and  after  the 
assassination  of  Kotzebiie  a  large  number  of 
them  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  not  long 
afterward  all  participation  in  the  student  socie- 
ties was  forbidden  by  the  authorities. 

Warthe,  vir'te.  or  Warts,  a  European 
river,  the  principal  Iributaiy  of  the  Oder  River. 
It  rises  near  Kromolov.  Russian   Poland,  and 
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ttfter  a  nonheni  and  western  course,  enters  His  chief  worlts  are;  'Ode  on  Reading 
Prusaia  at  the  eonflucnce  of  the  Prosna.  It  West's  Pindar'  {l7^4>;  'Odes  on  Various  Sub- 
flows  westerly  and  empties  into  the  Oder  at  jects'  ( 1746) ;  an  edition  of  Virgil  in  Latin  and 
Ktistriit.     Its  total  length  is  48;  miles.  Engli.^h.  to  which  he  contributed  translations  oi 

Wmon,  Jo«th,   English  poet  and  critic:  ?'  ^''•m.a  and  the  Georglcs  (1753);  Iwentr 

b.   Dnnsfold,  S^  iTai  (b.pted  2»  April)  :  'T/nf  ,Vl   \  J   '".  ^",'7   '"'JS"'%  """ 

i  Wickham  23  Feb    iSoo.     He  was  the  son  if  'n'™'!  »  'The  Adventurer'  (;7SJ-6)  I  'S^ayt 

Thoma.    Wart™    the    elder,    and    brother    of  °°  *=  =",'"  Sl™"7*'  "'J'^JltJ' 

Thomas  Wartontte,onn8er(q.v,).    He  studied  '"'/  V"'-  ."•  "^'l'  and  an  ed.iion  of  Popes 

at  his  father's  gramJiar  ^boil  at  Basingstoke;  "'"'"'  '»  """  "''•'"'  <■*»). 

then  at  Winchester;  and  finally  ai  Oriel  Col-  ARTHtJK  H,  Nasdm, 

lege,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  B.A.  13  instructor  in  English,  Afrtc  York  University. 
March  1743-4.     During  the  ncjct  ten  years,  he 

served   successively   as  curate   at    Basingstoke,  Warton,     Thonua,     English     writer:     h. 

Reclor  of  Winslade,  and   Rector  of   Tunworth.  Basingstoke,  9  Jan.  1727-8;  d.  Oxford,  21   May 

Then,  m  1755,  be  became  usher,  or  second  mas-  T790.     He  was    the   younger   son    of  Tliomas 

(er,    and    in    1766    he.idmaster,    of    Winchester  Warton,  and  brother  of  Joseph  Warton   (q.Y.V 

College.    In  1759,  he  had  received  from  Oxford  He  studied  under  his  father  until,  at  the  age  of 

the  degree  of  M.A. ;  in  176S  he  received  those  sixteen,   he   matriculated,    16   March    1743-4.   ** 

of  B.D.  and  D.D.    He  remained  at  Winchester  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     With  this  utitverstty 

38  years;  but,  after  suffering  three  student  insur-  he  was  associated  for  life.    Here  he  received  his 

rections,  he  resigned  in  1793  and  withdrew  to  B.A.  in  1747;  took  orders;  became  a  tutor;  re- 

a  living  at  Wickham.    There  he  died,  23  Feb.  eetved  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1730.  a  fellowship 

1800.  in  1751.  and  tlie  degree  of  B.D,  in  1767.     For 

Among  English  writers  of  the  18th  century,  two  terms  of  five  years  eni*,  beginning  in  1757, 
Joseph  Warton  is  significant  for  being  probably  he  was  professior  rrf  Poetry;  and  frt  1785  he  was 
the  earliest  consciously  romantic  poet.  The  appointed  Camden  Professor  of  History  at  Ox- 
romanticism  evident  in  his  hostility  to  the  cold  ford,  and  Poet  Laureate.  In  l?7i,  he  was  made 
correctness  of  the  school  of  Pope,  and  in  his  a  ffllow  of  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries; 
enthusiasm  for  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Mil-  i*nd  from  1782  he  was,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  a 
ton,  appears  consistently  throughout  his  works,  member  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Literary  Gub. 
It  appears  in  *The  Enthusiast;  or  the  Lover  of  Warton's  significance  in  English  literature 
Nature,'  written  in  1740  when  Warton  was  consists  in  the  influence  that  he  exerted  in  favor 
eighteen  and  included  in  his  first  volume  'Ode  of  the  romantic  revival  in  the  l8th  century. 


on  reading  West's  Pindar'  (1744)-  his  'Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen  of  Spen- 
ser'  (1754),  in  his  critical  edition  of  Milton's 

Swly'Sr,;;S.'!rsi;i/«^r,'^«t«°r''bliBB,  wild?  "^l^  poems  and  especially  in  his  great  'History 

wu™   on   the   wmdinf   Avm't   willoVd   b>nl->  of  English  Poetry'   (1774-81).  he  demonstrated 

Fair    Fancy    found,    and    bote    the    smiling    lube  (O  all  who  could  imderstand,  that  English  poetry 

To  a  close  tavern.  jj^j  ^^^  begin   with  Dryden,  and   that  it   might 

His  RomanticTsn,  he  again  ,vo».  in  the  adver-  rigMfnlly  deal  "ith  .ubjects  other  tian  those 

tisement  to  his  second  Solnme  'Odes  on  Variotts  chosen  bj  the  Qneen  Anne  wils.    H,s  'Obs.,.,- 

Snbicct.>>    (1746)  ;    "The    Public    has   Seen    so  t'ons  on  the  Faerie  Qoeen'  .s  a  strong  plea  for 

moch    accostomed    of   late    to    didactic    poetry  ,  "[nanttcism  and   for  a   stndy  of  Spenser    of 

alone,  and  essay,  on  moral  snbjccls.  that  any  ctavsl'y.  and  of  medisva!  Me.     H.s  'History 

work  where  the  imagination  I.  mitcb  indolc.d.  of  English  Poetry'  embod.es.  m  the  clear  prose 

will  perhaps  not  be  relished  or  regarded.    The  ?tyle  of  Warton  s  day.  a  knowledge,  rare  even 

anthor  therefore  ol  these  pieces  is  In  some  pain  «\  our  own,  of  Engl.sh  poetry  f,oi«  the  close 

lest  certmn  austere  crlHcs  should   think  them  of  the  eleveiith  cenlnr,  to  the  end  of  the  Etaa- 

too  fanciful  or  descriptive.     But  as  he  Is  con-  bethan  period    Later  schoWsh.p  has  ducovered 

.inced  that  the  fashion  of  moraliaing  In  rerse  '•>   Warton's  'H.atory'    some  errors  oidelaJ 

has  been  carried  too  far.  and  as  he  looks  upon  "»ut   it   reroama,  nevertheless,   a  monument   oi 

invention  and  im.glnalion  to  be  the  chief  fncul-  ^•■''  readmg  and  profound  researeh.     In  add., 

tic,  of  .  poet,  so  he  will  be  happy  II  the  follow-  "o"  »  these  hnioitcal  and  cnt.cal  wort.  War- 

ing  Odes  may  be  looted  upon  as  an  attempt  to  ton  promoted  the  romantic  movenroti  by  h  s 

bring  back  Poetry  Into  its  right  channel.'    This  eapenmenl.   m    the    „r«j-lo,ni.    and   •n^ect- 

romJntic  creed  he  states  even  more  comnletel,  matter  o^ Spenser  and  Mllton_   NataWe jmonj 

in  his  'Essays  on  the  Genius  and  Writin,,  of  «'»  inntattons  of  the  latter  are  h,,  sonnMs,  hs 

Pope'    (1757).     This  boot  h.s  been  called  the  jde  on  the    'Jpij'oscb   o     Summer,'    and   his- 

•most  important  of  all  the  critical  worts  that  'Measures  of  Melancholy.' 

aided  the  Romantic  movement                 one  of  His  chief  works  arc:  'The  Tnomph  of  Isis' 

the  most  siirnilicant  books  of  the  whole  centnry-  (i7ffl)  1     '^''!""'"'a   '    ?","!1,^  .';?' U-i' 

In   it,  Warton  openlv  attacked   the  poetry  of  hnmorons 'Guide' to  0>:ford  (i7«o)    an  anllioi- 

Pope;    demolished   the   ideals    of   the   psendo-  ofy   of    university   wit    entitled    'The    Orford 

classical  school,  and  in  their  plsce  set  op  the  Sausaje'    (1764)  I  'Obsetvalims  on  ike  Facne 

romantic   standards  that  have   since  been   a^  Queen  of  Spenser'  (17S4    i  'H'«»n;  '[f'gf' 

eepted.   It  makes  Warton.  despite  tha  conjnara-  Poetry  from  the  Close  of  the  iith  to  the  com- 

tlve   Inconsequence  of  his  poetrv,  one  of  the  mencemenl  of  the  i8ih  Century'   (vol.  I.  i774. 

most  Important  foi»rnnneTs  of  English  Romaia-  vol.  11.  177S;  vol.  HI.  1781 ;  vol.  IV.  never  pub- 

ticlsm.  Ushed);  'Poems    .    .    .    by  John  Mdton    .    , 
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W  ABWICK  —  W  ASSCA 

with  Notes  Critical  and  ExpUnatoiy    .     .    .'  Warwick,     N.     Y.,     villaee     in     Orange 

(178s)  ;  a  collection  of  his  own  poems  (1777)  1  Couwy;  on  Hi«  Wawayand*  Creek,  and  on  the 

fonrtfi    eiiition    (1789};    and    another    edition,  I^high  &   Hudson    River   Railroad;    about  .30 

corrected  by  bimseJf  before  his  death   (1701).  "JiiJes  southwest  of  Newburgh  and  10 miles  south 

Abthui.  H,  Nabon.  "*  Goshen.    It  is  in  an  agricultunii  region,  and 

'  the   vicinity   are   the   beautiful   lakes,   Glennere, 

Warwick,     wor^k.     Guy-     S«e     GuY     of  Greenwood,     Clark's,     and     Wawayanda.     Th* 

Warwick  manufacturing  establishments  are  railroad  shops, 

Warwick,  Richm<  NeviUe,  Eaw.  of,  Eng-  *  foundry,  creameries    and   fabric-hose  works 

!ish"  Wi^and  stateiman,  knoin  as  the  "Kin|-  ii!r/':^,S*Ti;:f^r llh™'™      TTl\f:''f^i 

maker"  b.  about  1428;  d.  Bamet,  Hertfordshire,  ?<^*"?°'='  J"^  *,-^x^,  "'"'^-    J^^t   c"'  '™ 

14   April    1471.     In    ihe    battle    of    St.    Albans  ^f'':-   ^^\  '"''9"^'   ^as   a   capital   of   ^loo.ooo 

(I455I  theVning  actio,  of  the  Wars  of  the  ra'nklr  ?p Jt'rounl'^^g  To^^^^f^y^X 

LT^n'd .t^^V"rs*']^teT°;i's'icr£^dep:;r;'"of  au'S^ ' ^"^''" ^"'""'" -'-'■  ""'■ 

Calais  and  admiral  of  the  fleet  gained  a  splendid  ^^^  ■*"*  °" 

success   over   the   Spaniards,  but  a  quarrel  be-  Warwick,  R.  I.,  town  in  Kent  County;  on 

tween  his  followers  and  those  of  the  king  led  to  the    Pawtuxet   and    the    Providence   rivers,   the 

char|fes  against  him  which  resulted  in  his  taking  Cowsett  aqd  Narragansett  bays,  and  on  the  New 

the  field  of  Ludlow  with  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.    It  is 

York  (1459)-    On  being  defeated,  he  withdrew  5  miles  south  of  Providence.    It  has  extensive 

to  Calais,  and  thence  in  the  following  summer  manufacturing    interests;     the    chief    industrial 

recrossed     to    Kent,    and,    mastering    London,  establishments  aie  cotton  mills,  flour  and  grist 

brought  about  the  compromise  by  which  Henry  miils,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and  black- 

VL  was  to  reign  for  life,  but  York  was  to  b«  smith  and  wheelwright  shops.    The  government 

recognized   as  nis   successor.     Thereupon   Mar-  census  of  igoo  gives  the  nmnber   of  manufac- 

garet  of  Anjou,  routii^  and  slaying  York  and  tories  104,  which  were  capitalized  for  $8,418,333. 

Salisbury  at  Wakefield,  advanced  to  St  Albans,  and   which   had   5,544  employees,   who   received 

where  a  second  battle  ended   in  Warwick's  d&-  annually  $1,852,4^    The  raw  material  cost,  each 

feat    Warwick,  however,  joined  the  young  Earl  year,  $2,522,789,  and  the  products  were  valued  at 

of   March    (now   Duke   of   York),   and   boldly  $6,197,506.     The  town   includes  several  villages, 

placed  him  on  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.,  then  in  each  one  of  which  there  are  graded  schools, 

chasing  the  Lancastrians  back  to  Yorkshire,  cut  and  in  some  libraries.    Warwick  was  settled  in 

them  to  pieces  on  the  lield  of  Towton  sg  March  1642  by  a  colony  of  12  Englishmen,  under  the 

1461.    Warwick,  however,  heslowed  his  daughter  leadership   of   Samuel   Gorton,     The   place   was 

on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  after  seizing  on  first   called   Shawomet;   but   in    1848   the   name 

Edward's  person,  executing  the  qneen's   father  v/as  changed  by  admirers  of  the  Earl  of  War- 

and  brother,  entered  npon  a  scheme  for  making  wick.     Massachusetts    claimed    control    of    the 

Clarence  king.  colony,  and  in  1643  one  result  of  the  contentions 

Failure    drove    him   once   more    to    France,  was   that  the  place   was  nearly  destroyed.     In- 

where,  through  the  mediation  of  Louis  XI.,  he  dians  attacked  the  place  several  times,  and,  in 

engaged  to  restore  the  crown  to  Henry  VI.,  with  1676,  burned  a  number  of  houses  and  wounded 

the  understanding  that  Margaret  wed  her  son  to  many  of  the  defenders  of  the  town.     Nathaniel 

Warwick's    daughter    Anne.    His    landing    in  Greene    (q.v.l    was    bom    in    Warwitii    Pop. 

Devonshire  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  Ed-  1890)     17.761;    (1900)    21J16;    (igio   census) 

ward  rV.,  who  from  the  North,  where  he  was  26.6^9. 

busy   quelling   a   revolt,   escaped   to    Burgundy,  /    -  -.  n     t  ji            r*           ■ 

leaving  Warwick  master  of  the  kingdom.    Ed-  ,     wasco     (wasTce)     Indians     ('grass,'     or 

ward  returned  in   six  monUis'  time,  and  War-  ?""  people"),  a  tribe  of  the  Chinookan  stock 

wick  with  his  brother  was  routed  and  slain  at  ?*  ^"^^  American  Indians,  also  known  as  Dal- 

Barntt  14  A^iril  1471.  f  ■  "^'^?^  """^  ^!  ^^^?'^-    S  i?  ^''"'^'l' 

,,,  _Zi  i7  T7      1      J                 1    i- .             „   •  claimed   the  country  about  The  Da  Ics,  on   the 

^.  ^.'^^  England,  a  market-town,  capi-  ^^^^^^  ^ank  of  Columbia  River,  in  Wasco  Coun- 

tal  of  Warwickshire,  on  the  right  ba^  of  ^e  (^    Oregon,  therefore  forming   with  the  Wush- 

Avon,  90  miles  northwest  of  London.    Theprra-  ^^^  or  TlaRluit    the  easternmost  extension  of 

dpal  buildings  are  the  Chnrch  of  St  Ma2',  the  ^^^  chinookan  stock.    They  were  participants 

Earl  of  Leicester's  ho^tal  far  aged  brethren,  [„  ^j,^  ^^^^^  ^^^j     ^f  ^g'    ^^^  ^^^  „^  ^ 

"'    ■'"";r=:J^drrZ;.^tl""*A.^S  ^ya^mspring  Reservation,  Oregon.    Po^  about 
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mar  school,  east  and  west  gates,  etc.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  gelatine;  and  the  trade  in  cattle, 
com,  and  provisions  is  considerable.  On  the  Waseca,  wa-s£'k^,  Minn.,  city,  county-seat 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  crowning  a  solid  of  Waseca  County;  on  Clear  Lake,  and  on  the 
rock,  is  the  ancient  and  magnificent  castle,  the  Minneapolis  &  Saint  Louis  and  the  Chicago  & 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Warwick.  The  date  Northwestern  R.R.'s;  about  60  miles  south  by 
of  the  original  erection  is  imknowci.  Cxsar's  west  of  Minneapolis  and  25  miles  south  by  east 
'Tower,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  structure,  is  of  Mankato.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
147  feet  high;  Guy's  Tower.  128  feet  high,  was  raising  repion.  It  has  flour  mills,  creameries, 
erected  in  1394.  The  approach  to  the  grand  and  machine  sho^.  The  Minnesota  Cihautau- 
front  exhibits  three  stupendous  lowers,  and  the  qua  holds  its  sessions  on  their  grounds  border- 
entrance  is  flanked  with  embattled  walls  covered  ing  on  the  lake,  and  adioimng  the  city.  There 
with  ivy.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  are  12  churches,  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  Academy, 
in  1871 ;  but  the  most  ancient  portion  remains  graded  public  schools,  and  a  schcwl  library, 
uninjured.  Pop.  (lyio)  3.054- 
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WASH  — WASHBURN 


Wash,  England,  i 
cast  coast,  between  the 
Norfolk,  22  miles  in  lenph  and  15  miles  in 
average  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  low  and 
marshy  shores,  and  receives  the  Withara,  Wel- 
land,  Ouse,  Nen  and  Nar  rivers.  The  estuary 
for  the  most  part  is  occupied  by  sandbanks, 
dry  at  low  water,  and  intersected  by  channels 
through  which  the  rivers  flow  into  the  North 
Sea.  On  both  sides  of  the  channel  by  which  the 
Ouse  falls  into  the  sea  considerable  tracts  of 
land  have  been  reclaimed.  Anchorage  is  af- 
forded to  vessels  by  two  wide  spaces  or  pools 
of  water,  called  respectively  Lynn  Deeps,  oppo- 
site the  Norfolk,  and  Boston  Deeps,  off  the  Lin- 
coln coast. 

Wash  Bottle,  in  analytical  chemistry,  an 
apparatus  used  for  delivering  a  fine  jet  or 
stream  of  liquid  on  to  a  precipitate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  it,  or  for  removing  any  residue 
of  a  solution  or  solid  particles  from  one  vessel 
to  another.  It  consists  of  a  Dask  of  hard  glass, 
fitted  with  a  cork  or  india-rubber  stopper  per- 
forated in  two  places.  Through  each  perfora- 
tion is  passed  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tubing,  one 
being  carried  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Hask,  and  the  portion  of  tubing  out- 
side drawn  to  a  fine  open  point.  The  otlier 
tube  is  carried  just  within  the  bottle,  and  it  is  to 
the  outer  end  of  this  that  the  lips  are  applied  in 
blowing  into  the  apparatus  in  order  to  expel  the 
liquid  contained  in  it 

Washburn,  woshljem,  CadwalUder  Col- 
den,  American  soldier,  son  of  Israel  Wash- 
burn (q.v.)  :  b.  Livcrmore,  Maine,  22  April 
1818;  d.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  14  May  i88z. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar^  in 
1842,  and  engaged  in  practice  at  Mineral  Point, 
Wis.  He  founded  a  bank  there  in  1852,  dealt 
extensively  in  real  estate,  and  in  1855-61  was 
a  member  of  Congress.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  organized  a  cavalry  regiment, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Arkansas  campaign,  received  his 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers  in 
1862,  participated  in  tlie  movements  around 
Vicksburg^  and  later  was  assigned  to  command 
the  13th  Corps  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
He  was  transferred  to  Texas  with  a  portion  of 
his  command  in  1863,  captured  Fort  Esperanza, 
29  Nov,  1863,  and  in  1864  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  West  Tennessee.  He 
was  again  member  of  Congress  in  1867-?!,  was 
governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1871-3,  and  subse- 
quently engaged  in  lumber  and  flour  manufac- 
turing. He  founded  the  Washburn  Observa- 
tory at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Washbom,  Charles  Ames,  son  of  Israel 
Washburn  (1784-1876)  (q.v.),  American  editor 
and  diplomat ;  b.  Livermore,  Maine,  16  March 
1822;  d.  New  York  26  Jan.  1889.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  in  1&18,  went  to  California  in 
1850,  entered  journalism  in  San  Francisco,  and 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Alta  Califor- 
nia, the  first  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  coast  to 
advocate  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  in  that 
State.  From  1858  to  1861  he  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Times. 
In  i860  was  chosen  elector  at  large,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln minister  to  Paraguay,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  for  seven  years,  covering  most  of  the 


g;riod  of  the  war  between"  that  country  and 
razil  and  her  allies.  In  1868,  under  the  tyr- 
anny of  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  (q.v.)  many 
foreigners,  as  well  as  Paraguayans,  were  put  to 
death  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  and  Washburn,  on  ac- 
count of  his  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
associates,  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  plot. 
His  life  was  preserved  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  United  States  naval  force,  the  gun- 
boat Wasp  taking  him  away  from  the  country. 
Disagreement  with  certain  naval  officers  grew 
out  of  these  incidents,   and   the  ( ' 


.--Tplete  vindication.  He  published  a  'History 
of  Paraguay,  with  Notes  of  Personal  Observa- 
tions and  Reminiscences  of  Diplomacy  under 
Difficulties'  (1871),  giving  a  graphic  account 
of  these  events;  'From  Poverty  to  Compe- 
tence'; 'Graduated  Taxation';  'Political  Evo- 
lution" ;  and  several  novels.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  a  typograph  and  other  mechanical 
devices. 

Washburn,  Emon,  American  Jnrist:  b. 
Leicester,  Mass.,  14  Feb.  1800;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass,,  17  March  1877.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  and  from  there  went  to  Williams,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1817.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  i82t,  he  practised  in  Leicester  until  1828, 
and  for  the  next  30  years  in  Worcester.  Hav- 
ing sen'ed  in  both  branches  of  the  Massacliu- 
setts  legislature,  in  1844  he  became  a  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  picas,  a  position  whkh 
he  held  three  years.  In  1854-5  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  From  1856  to  1876  he  served 
as  Bussey  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Besides  lectures,  pamphlets,  etc.,  his  legal  pub- 
lications include  'American  Law  of  Real  Prop- 
erty' (i860);  and  'American  Law  of  Ease- 
ments and  Servitudes'   (1863). 

Waahbnm,  George,  American  educator t 
b.  Middleboro,  Mass.,  i  March  1833.  He  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  185s  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1859.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  in  1868;  served 
as  acting  president  there  in  1870-7;  and  since  the 
last  named  year  has  been  pri^ident  of  the  col- 
lege. He  is  an  authDrity_  on  the  politics  of 
Southeastern  Europe  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  behalf  of  Bulgarian  liberty  and  the 
general  elevation  of  the  people  he  received  from 
the  first  Bulgarian  Parliament  a  vote  of  thanks. 
and  in  1884  from  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Order  of  Saint  Alexander.  He  delivered  an 
address  on  Mohammedism  at  the  World's  Par- 
liament on  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1893,  has 
been  for  20  years  a  contributor  to  the  London 
'Contemporary  Review,'  and  also  to  other  Eng- 
lish and  American   periodicals. 

Washburn,  Israel,  American  shipbuilder 
and  trader:  b.  Raynham,  Mass.,  18  Nov.  1784; 
d.  Livermore,  Maine,  1  Sept.  1876.  In  1806  he 
removed  to  Maine,  then  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  having  a  population  of  about  200,- 
000.  Two  years  later  at  a  place  then  called 
Whhe's  Landing  (now  Richmond),  on  the 
Kennebec  River,  he  began  shipbuilding  in  part- 
nership with  Barzillai  While,  and  in  1809  es- 
tablished a  trading-post  at  Livermore  (now  in 
Androscoggin  Counts),  where  he  soon  after  set- 
tled.   He   reared  many  children  ^n4  several  ,c ' 
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WASHBURN  — WASHBURN  COLLEGE 

fiis  sons  rose  to  positions  of  dMtinction,  malting  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in   i8S3i 

the  family  name  conspicuous  m  American  his-  and  in  1884  it  was  incorporated.    In  the  vicinitj 

tory  3'i'e  brownstonii  quarries,  and  in  the  forests  there 

WMhbum,   larael,    Jr..   American   lawyer  '«    considerable    Inmberir*.    There    a«    nearlji 

and  "War  Governor"  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  2j«»  employees  m  the  mduslrial  estabiishments. 

Livermore.  Maine,  6  June  1813;  d.  Philadelphia  Washburn  ships  large  quantities  of  stone,  lum- 

12  May  1883.     He  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  ^''   ="''   8''/"'' '   ^»^  distribu  es   to  the  lumber 

the  bar  in  1834,  and  in  the  same  year  settled  at  "mps  ,a"d  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  v.c.mty 

Orono,  MaineVwhere  he  practised  his  profession  p""^'  merchandise     There  are  several  church 

continuously   until    1850,   when   he   was   elected  ^"''^"B^'   '*"=    =°"l"y   court-house     which    cost 

to  Congress.    He  was  four  times  re-elected,  and  ^°.<^.'  and  several  good  business  blocks.    The 

became  prominent  among  the  anti-slavery  mem-  educational   institutioj^  are  the  Walker  High 

hers  of  the  House  in  the  critical  period  just  School,  founded  in  1889  (building  cost  $40,000), 

before  the  Civil  War.    In  1860  he  was  elected  three  graded  schools,  one  large  Roman  Catholic 

governor  of  Maine.     Re-elected  in  1861,  he  de-  parish   school,  and  a   school   libraij-.     The   Iwo 

clined  a  third  election,  and  in   1863  accepted  an  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $50,000.     The 

appointment    as    collector    of   customs    for   the  ^aiority   of  the   inhabitants   are   Scandinavians. 

port  of  Portland,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  Pop-   (iQio)  3.830.                    „        „„ 

hold  until  1877,    During  his  terms  as  governor  Fred  T.  Yates, 

he   energetically    suppported    the    Federal    gov-  Editor  *JVrafj.' 

emment  by  raising,  equipping  and  forwarding  Waahbum    CoUege,    located    at    Topeka, 

ti-oops    with    a    promptness    which    insured   to  Ran,     jt  ^^^  founded  in  1865  by  the  Generid 

Maine  an  honorable  position  among  the   J, tales  Association  of  the  Congregationalists  of  Kansas, 

that  upheld  the  Union  cause,  and  placed  his  own  but  is  non-seclarian  in  policy  and  government. 

name  m  the  list  of  great  "War  Governors"  of  the  j,    ^g^    (j^st    called    Lincoln    College,    and   the 

period.     In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  „ame  changed  in  honor  of  Ichabod  Washburn 

o'^Tl^'^  College,   but   declined   the  office.     He  of    Worcester,    Mass.,    who    gave    the    college 

published    'Notes,    Historical,    Descriptive,    and  $25,000.      The   college    is   co-educational.      The 

Personal,  of  Livermore,  Maine/  (1874),  and  also  course  of  study  was  at  first  not  above  the  aca- 

cortnbuted   frequently  to  periodicals.             _  ^^„i^  g^ade,  but  was  soon  expanded  to  a   full 

Washburn,    Samuel    Benjamin,    American  college    course,    and    other    departments    added 

naval   officer,    son    of   Israel    Washburn    (1784-  until  the  college  now  includes  five  departments: 

1876)    (q.v.)  :  b.  Livermore,  Maine,  i  Jan.  1824.  (i)   the  College;    (.2)   the  School  of  Medicine, 

He  became   a   shipmaster  in  the  merchant  ma-  founded  as  the  Kansas  Medical  College  in  1890 

rine,  and  later  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  and  made  a  department  of  Washburn  in   IQOZ ; 

Wisconsin.    During  the  Civil  War  he  entered  {3)  the  School  of  Law,  opened  in  1903;  (4)  the 

th«  United  States  naval  service  as  a  volunteer  School  of  Fine  Arts;   (5)  the  Washburn  Acad- 

and  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Darling  won  special  emy.     The  college  confers  the  degrees  of  B.A. 

wmimendation    for    skill    and    gallantry.    Later  and  B.S.  for  the  completion  of  a  four  years' 

he  commanded  a  squadron  and  performed  many  course,  and  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and   M.S.  for 

valuable   services   for  the   government.  graduate  work.    For  the  bachelor  degrees  the 

Washburn,  WilHam  Drew,  American  leg-  ^^O'l"*  '"  J^e  first  two  years  is  partially  pre- 
I'slator  and  manufacturer,  son  of  Israel  Wash-  scribed  and  partiallj;  elective,  tor  the  last  two 
bom  (q.v.):  b.  Livermore,  Maine,  14  July  ¥"f^  entirely  elective;  the  elect.ves  tor  the 
183T.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1854,  J""""'  ^"''  ?'^"'<""  y^"  are  divided  into  three 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  in  that  year  groVP^.  (0  language  and  literature  (2)  mathe- 
engaged  in  law  practice  in  Minnesota.  He  was  matics  and  science,  (3)  history,  philosophy,  and 
a  member  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  in  i8sg  social  science.  One  of  these  groups  must  be 
and  in  187 1 :  was  surveyor-general  in  1861-5;  e'«"«d  as  a  major  department,  candidates  for 
served  in  Congress  in  1879-85;  and  in  1889-95  ">?  ^-S-  degree  must  elect  the  maUieniatic  and 
was  a  United  Sutes  senator.  He  engaged  ex-  science  group.  Biblical  literature,  Hebrew,  and 
tensively  in  the  lumber  and  flour  industries,  was  pedagogical  courses  are  mcluded  in  the  cur- 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  Minneapolis  and  ''iculum.  The  School  of  Medicine  offers  a  f mjr 
Saint  Louis  railroad,  of  which  he  was  presi-  years  course  leading  tp  the  degree  of  M.D , 
dent  until  i88<J.  He  later  became  president  of  ",  "  *«  only.  ^^°°^  '".  the  State  assocwted 
the  Bismarck,  Washburn  and  Great  Falls  Rail-  with  theAmerican  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
road  Company  leges.    The  School  of  Law  offers  a  three  years 

,,,.£'_■',,.          .                   ,        .     ,  course  and  confers  the  degree  of  LL.B.    The 

WMhbnm,     Maine,      town     in     Aroostook  g^^^^,,  ^j  p-^^  ^^^  ^^^  organised  as  a  sepa- 

County;    on    the    Aroostook    River ;    50    miles  ^^^^  ^^^^j  ;„                   ■      »j         departments 

north  by  west  of  Houlton.     It  is  a  distributing  ^^^^-         ^een    esublished    some    yearf  before. 

centre   of   considerable   importance    although   it  This  ichool  includes  the  departments  of  music, 

IS  eight  miles   from  a  railroad  s  ation.     Il  is  a  d^^j^g  ^„^      jntj        (including  the  Reid-StOM 

favorite  summer  resort.     It  has  three  churches,  School   of  Art),   anS   oratory.     The  music   de- 

ahighschooL^ded  school,  and  public  library.  ^^^^^^^   offers    four   years'   collegiate    courses 

i'op.  (1910J   i,S»2,  fj,  pianoforte,  organ,  violin,   and  vocal  culture, 

Waahbum,  Wis.,  city,  county-scat  of  Bay-  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music ;  and 

field    County;   on    Lake   Superior,   and    on    the  a    two    year   norma!   course    for    public    school 

Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  teachers ;  there  are  also  four  years'  courses  in 

&  O.  R,R.'s ;  about  so  miles  east  of  Superior,  drawing  and  painting  leading  to  the  degree  of 

and  200  miles  northeast  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,  bachelor  of  painting,  and  in  oratory  leading  to 

In  1665  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established  in  the  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  oratory.    The  students 

place  now  occupied  by  the  city.     Washburn's  maintain  four  literary  societies,  two   foe  mefl 
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■nd  two  for  women,  an  oratorical 
Oiristiaii  associations,  and  an  athletic  associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  intercollegiate  sports 
in  whicli  the  college  participates,  an  annual  col- 
lege field-day  lias  been  inaugurated.  The  col- 
lege occupies  a  campus  of  i6o  acres  just  outside 
the  city  on  elevated  ground;  the  buildings  in- 
clude Rice  Hall  (originally  Science  Hall,  the 
name  being  changed  in  1903),  Whitin  Halt, 
the  observatory  building  (erected  in  1903  for  the 
departments  of  physics  and  astronomy),  the 
MacVicar  chapel,  the  Boswell  Memorial  Li- 
brary, Hartford  Cottage  and  Hoi  brook  Hall 
(women's  dormitories).  In  1904  a  new  library 
building,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  in 
piuccss  of  construdion.  The  library  in  1910 
contained  iS,ooo  volumes;  in  addition  the 
schools  of  taw  and  medicine  have  "qiarate 
libraries ;  and  the  Topelta  Public,  the  Kansas 
Slate,  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Socictj-.  and 
the  Academy  of  Science  libraries  are  open  to 
students.  In  1910  the  students  numbered  8n. 
They  were  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
regular  college,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

Washbumc,  Elibu  Benjamin,  American 
diploiuat,  son  of  Israel  Washburn  (q.v.) :  b. 
Livermore,  Maine,  23  Sept.  1816;  d.  Chicago, 
III..  22  Oct,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  engaged  in 
practice  at  Galena,  III.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1852-69,  when  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  by  President  Grant,  an  office 
he  soon  afterward  resigned  in  order  to  become 


'   plenipotentiary    to    France.     He    was 
the  onl^  foreign  minister  to  remain  at  his  post 


I  Paris  throughout  the  Franco- Prussian  war, 
and  the  American  lection  became  a  refuge  for 
Germans  and  other  foreigners  unable  to  leave 
the  city  during  the  siege  of  the  city  and  the 
period  of  the  Commune.  His  tirmness  in  his 
course  won  the  gratitude  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments and  he  was  granted  special  honors  by 
the  German  emperor  and  Bismarck,  as  well  as 
by  the  French  leaders  Gambetta  and  Thiera. 
He  relumed  home  in  1880.  He  published  'Re- 
collections of  a  Minister  to  France'  (1887). 

Washing  of  Feet.     See  Fe£t  Washing. 

Washing  Machine,  a  machine  for  washing 
clothes.  A  great  numtier  of  machines  have  been 
contrived,  tne  most  general  feature  of  them 
being  that  the  clothes  are  agitated  by  artificial 
tncauE  in  a  vessel  or  trough  containing  ths 
cleansing  asents.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  washing- machine  as  compered  with  the 
hands  is,  that  the  water  can  be  used  when  boil- 
ing hot  lo  some,  provision  Is  made  for  retain- 
ing the  steam,  which  effectually  bleaches  the 
clothes,  and  they  generally  have  also  roller  at- 
tachments for  wringing  and  mangling. 

Washmgton,  w5sh^ng-t6n,  Booker  TaSsr 
ferro,    American    negro    educator:    b. 


,  where  he  worked  first  in  a  salt-furnace 
and  afterward  in  a  coal-mine,  obtained  some 
rudiments  of  education  in  a  night-school  there, 
and  finally  after  many  difficulties,  recounted  in 
the  autobiography    'Up   from   Slavery'    (igoi), 

fot  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
nstitute  (Va.)  (q.v.),  where  he  studied  in 
1872-S.  After  a  two-years'  interval  of  teach- 
ing at  Maiden,  he  obtained  further  traininE  at 


the  Wayland  Seminary  (Waahingtoii,  D.  C), 
and  in  1879  waa  made  an  instructor  at  Hamp- 
ton. He  had  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Indian 
pupils  then  being  experimentally  introduced 
into  the  institution,  and  established  the  night- 
scliool  as  a  regular  and  successful  feature  of 
the  institute.  In  1881  he  was  selected  by  Gen- 
eral S.  C.  Armstrong  of  Hampton  on  the  appli- 
cation of  citizens  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  to  start  in 
that  place  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  Hamp- 
ton. The  State  legislature  granted  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,000  annually  for  the  salaries  of 
the  teaching  force,  but  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  (q.v.)  then  enisted  in 
name  only,  without  land,  buildings,  or  credit. 
Washington,  with  himself  as  the  only  instruc- 
tor, opened  the  school  with  an  enrollment  of  30 
in  an  old  church  and  a  slianty.  Later  he  pur- 
chased a  plantation  about  a  mile  from  Tuske- 
gee, and  removed  the  school  thither  to  its  pres- 
ent site.  In  1902  the  institution  had  II2 
officers  and  instructors,  1.384  students,  and  an 
income  of  $341,000.  Its  development  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  activity  of  Washington  in  bring- 
ing the  nature  and  merits  of  the  work  to  pub- 
lic attention,  and  the  originality  and  effective- 
ness of  his  methods.  He  has  aimed  to  give  the 
blacks  a  practical  education  along  lines  of  trade 
and  industry,  leading  to  an  ultimate  position  of 
economic  independence  in  the  South.  If  this 
were  attained,  he  asserted,  political  rights  now 
denied  would  not  long  be  withheld.  He  be- 
came well  known  as  a  forceful  public  speaker, 
his  most  noteworthy  address  probably  being 
that  given  in  1895  at  the  opening  of  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  F.iposition  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  organised  the  National  Negro  Busi- 
ness League  at  Boston  in  1900.  Among  his 
writings  are ;  'The  Future  of  the  American  Ne- 
pro'  {1899);  'Up  from  Slavery'  (1901),  the 
interesting  autobiographical  narrative  referred 
above;    and     'Character-Building*     (1902), 


(1900),  to  which  Washington  contributes  a_  _ 
Iroductioa;  and  an  article  by  W.  D.  Howells  in 
the  'North  American  Review,'  Vol.  173,  pp. 
380-8  (ipoi). 

Washingtoiu  Buahrod,  American  jurist:  b. 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  5  June  1762;  d.  Phil- 
adelphia 26  Nov.  1829.  He  was  nephew  of  George 
Washington.  Graduated  in  1778  from  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary;  he  studied  law  with 
James  Wilson  (1742-98)  (q.v.)  at  Philadelphia, 
and  practised  in  Westmoreland  County  with 
much  success.  From  1780  until  the  surirender 
at  Yorktown,  he  served  in  Colonel  Mercer's 
cavalry  troop ;  in  1787  became  a  member  of  the 
Vjrginia  liouse  of  delegates;  and  In  1788  of  the 
Virginia  convention  for  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  December 
17^  he  was  appointed  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
United  Stales  Supreme  Court.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety. (See  CoLONitATioN  Socnrv  or  America, 
Tre  Natiokal.)  Among  his  publicatiMiE  are: 
'Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia'  (1798-9) ;  'Reports  of  Cases  Deter- 
mined in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  3d  Circuit,  1803-27'  (edited  by  R,  Pe- 
ters, 1826-9).    Consult  Binney,  'Life'  (1858). 
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„ 1733  in  Oie  family  home-  by   an  advance  par^   of  backtvoo4smen   near 

siead  at  BiidKe3  Cr^lf,  in  Westmoreland  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  AUeghe^ 
Couuij',  Va.  He  was  the  fifth  child  of  Au-  was  taken  by  the  Frentli,  who  tiiereuijon  built 
gu»tine  Wastunaton,  who  belonged  to  the  third  Fon  Dugue&ne  and  awaited  the  Virginians.  In 
generation  of  Wa^jngtons  who  had  lived  in  that  neighborhood,  al  Great  Meadows,  Wash- 
America.  Augustine  was  a  weLl- to-do  planter  ingLon  camped.  A  skirmish  took  place  in  which 
who  might  have  afforded  every  school  advan-  a  small  body  of  French  under  Jumonville  were 
tage  to  nis  son  had  he  not  died  before  George  defeated,  and  then  the  defenses,  which  Wash' 
was  13  years  of  age.  The  father's  death  kfC  ington  had  built  and  called  Fort  Necessity,  were 
the  son  in  his  mother's  care,  with  a  farm  on  the  attacked,  3  July  1754,  by  superior  French  forces. 
Rappahannock  as  his  sole  inheritance.  This  pre-  A  wretched  day  of  flehting  in  the  rain  was  fo!- 
ctuded  any  hope  of  an  education  in  England  lowed  by  a  parley,  at  which  Washington  sen- 
such  as  his  elder  brothers  had  enjoyed,  and  he,  sibly  agreed  to  withdraw  from  a  hopeless  con- 
therefore,  received  the  practical  and  elementary  flict.  Upon  his  return  to  Virginia  he  was 
instruction  afforded  in  colonial  Virginia.  He  unfairly  reduced  in  rank,  and  indignantly  re- 
learned  something  in  books  but  more  about  the  signed  his  commission. 

forest  life,  and  manly  sports^  and  the  habits  The  war  for  the  possession  of  America  was 
of  a  Virginia  gentleman.  Formal  schooling  i|OW  taken  up  by  the  home  government.  Eng- 
he  quit  altogether  at  the  age  of  16,  and  began  land  sent  the  headstrong  Gen.  Braddock  to  help 
surveying  In  the  employment  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  English  colonists  to  drive  out  the  French. 
an  Englishman  who  came  to  Virginia  to  look  Upon  his  arrival  in  Virginia  he  made  the  ac- 
after  his  inherited  lands,  and  whose  companion-  quaintance  of  Washington  and  offered  to  make 
ship  taught  Washington  some  of  the  conduct  him  a  member  of  his  staff  —  an  offer  which 
and  breeding  of  a  man  of  the  world  Though  was  eagerly  accepted.  Braddock  did  not  real- 
Washington  was  a  mere  boy  and  almost  self-  ize  the  difficulties  of  forest  warfare,  and  without 
taught  in  surveying,  yet  he  was  a  good  woods-  heeding  some  of  the  wife  counsel  given  him  by 
man,  and  he  did  his  work  so  well  on  Lord  Americans,  he  pushed  toward  Fort  Duquesne 
Fairfax's  forest  lands  that  for  three  years  he  with  2,000  regulars  brought  from  England  and 
was  kept  busy  at  the  profession,  whicJi  in  that  some  provincial  recruits.  Eight  miles  from  the 
day  approached   nearer   to   woodcraft   than   ex-  French    fort,    he    was    attacked    by    an    unseen 

(lert  mathematics.     Meanwhile  he  did  not  neg-  enemy,  aiid  the  terrified   regulars  were  held  in 

ect  to  give  considerable   lime  to  the  study   of  solid  ranks  to  be  shot  down  until  sheer  fright 

military   tactics   and   the   manual   of   arms,   for  made   them   break   into   retreat.     Braddock   i 


which  a  Virginian  of  his  standing  might  have  mortally  wounded,  and  it  was  left  to  Waahing- 
use.  This  life  came  to  an  end  in  1751,  when  ton  to  conduct  the  retreat.  After  he  had  led 
the  failing  health  of  his  elder  brother  Lawrence    the   shattered   forces   back   to   Virginia,   he   be- 


caused  bun  to   seek  recuperation  in   the   Baha-  came  for  a  time  the  chief  stay  of  his  province 

mas.     Thither   George  went   with   him,  only   to  in   guarding   her   frontiers   against   the  savages, 

bring    him    back    to    die.     As    executor   of    his  until,    in    1758,    he   was   sent    with    the    British 

brother's  will,  he  assumed  so  many  cares  that  General  Forbes  again  to  attempt  the  capture  of 

his  surveying  profession  had  to  be  abandoned  Fort  Duquesne,  and  this  time  success  crowned 

altogether.  the    effort.     Then    Quebec    fell,    and    England's 

Before     Lawrence's     death     he     had     given  power  in  America  was  tirmly  established. 
George  his  place  in  the  Virginia  militia,  and  in  When  England  and  her  colonies  quarreled, 

1752   Lieul.   Gov,    Dinwiddle   gave   the   popular  Washington  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in 

young  soldier  a  commission  as  major  and  adju-  asserting    and    defending    the    colonial    rights, 

tant-general  in  charge  of  one  of  the  four  mili-  though   with   other    American   leaders   he   long 

tary  districts  of  the  State.     Hardly  was  he  in  looked  and  hoped  for  conciliation.    To  him  the 

charge  of  his  new   office  when  a  movement  of  Stamp  Act  was  "a  direful  attack  on  the  libcr- 

the  French  to  insure  their  control  of  the  region  ties  of  the  colonists.*     In  1769  he  thought  some- 

between    the    Mississippi    and    the    Alieghanies  thing   must   be    done    Ho   maintain    the    liber^ 

made  war  between  the  French  and  English  in  which   we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors.* 

America   almost    inevitable.     From   Canada   the  He   approved   of   awakening   English   attention 

French  had  sent   1,500  men  to  Presque  Isle  on  to  American  rights  "by  starving  their  trade  and 

Lake  Erie  to  erect  a   fort,  intending  thence  to  manufactures.*   and   as   a   member   of   the   Vir- 

push  throu^  the  forest  to  the  Allegheny  River  ginia  ajaembly   he  presented  a  no n- importation 

and   down   it   to  the   Ohio.     There   they   would  agreement,   and   secured   its    passage.     He   was 

drive  out  the   English,  who  were  beginning  to  present  and  gave  his   support,   in   1773.   to   the 

push  into  that  region.  resolves  instituting  a  committee  of  correapond- 

Gov.  Dinwiddle  saw  the  danger  and,  after  ence^  and  in  1774  he  favored  the  proposed  gen- 
getting  aulhoriiation  from  England,  ha  selected  eral  congress  at  Philadelphia.  On  i  Aug.  1774 
Maj.  Washington  for  a  dangerous  midwinter  the  convention  met  which  elected  him,  with  six 
journey  through  the  forest  to  the  French  fort,  others,  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
to  command  them  to  depart  and  not  to  tres-  gress,  where  he  was  in  the  opinion  of  Patrick 
pass  upon  England's  claims.  The  hardy  young  Henry  ^unqnestionably  the  greatest  man  on  the 
surveyor  made  the  terrible  journey  only  to  be  floor,"  as  far  as  solid  information  and  sound 
givfn  the  hint  that  the  French  had  come  to  judgment  were  concerned.  When  the  second 
stay.  Upon  his  return^  the  Virginia  assembly  Continental  Congress  met,  10  May  1775,  he  was 
was  persuaded  to  furnish  funds  for  a  force  to  again  a  member,  but  he  was  not  long  to  remain 
be  sent  against  the  invaders.    Washington  was  there. 

made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  under  Col,  Fry  After  10  long  years  of  growing  irritation  be- 
set out  to  resist  the  French  advance.  Fry  died  tween  England  and  America  the  first  blow  had 
on  the  march,  and  Washington  bore  the  brunt  been  struck.  The  enraged  farmers  had  fol- 
of  the  enterprise.    A  rough  and  ready  fort  buift  lowed  the  mtniding  British  from  Concord  and 
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Lexington  to  the  very  defenses  of  Boston,  and  'often  anxious,  but  never  desiwodem.*  •De- 
then  with  their  numbers  ever-increasing  they  feat  is  only  a  reason  for  exertion,*  he  wrote, 
settled  down  in  a  great  half-circle  around  the  "We  shall  do  better  next  time."  This  spirit, 
town  with  the  purjrase  of  driving  Gage,  the  and  his  gift  for  military  administration,  were 
British  commander,  into  his  ships.  Everything  the  winning  traits  in  the  years  to  come, 
was  in  confusion  and  men  came- and  went  much  On  the  day  before  the  Continental  army 
as  they  chose,  kept  to  their  task  only  by  the  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  i6  June  1775,  Wash- 
efforts  of  a  few  natural  leaders.  When  the  ington  accepted  the  command  in  his  modest 
men  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  and  way,  refusing  to  accept  any  pay  for  his  services, 
Connecticut  came,  not  even  the  fanatic  zeal  of  except  his  actual  expenses.  To  his  wife,  the 
the  siege  could  banish  the  provincial  jealousies,  one  person  to  whom  he  would  lay  bare  his  heart, 
Jt  was  plain  to  all  that  there  could  be  no  great  he  wrote;  *I  assure  you  in  the  most  solemn 
thing  accomplished  without  a  strong  leader,  manner  that  so  far  from  seeking  this  appoint- 
one  who  would  make  men  forget,  for  a  tinie  at  ment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power 
least,  the  most  prominent  fact  in  colonial  life —  to  avoid  it  .  .  ,  from  a  consciousness  of  its 
the  jealous  love  that  every  man  had  for  his  own  being  a  trust  too  great  for  my  capacity,"  "A 
-colony.  kind  of  destiny"  had  thrown  him  into  this  ser- 

The  Continental  Congress  was  forced  after  vice,  and  he  could  not  refuse. 
a  month  of  hesitation  to  assume  the  army  be-  Upon  his  arrival  at  Boston,  2  July,  Wash- 
fore  Boston  as  the  "Continental  Army."  As  a  ington  found  his  army  an  armed  mob.  They 
commander-in-chief  they  needed  a  man  who  had  done  creditable  things,  btit  in  a  blundering, 
could  by  his  personal  influence  draw  the  south-  unmilitary  way.  Rude  lines  of  fortifications 
ern  and  middle  colonies  into  th;  struggle  which  extended  around  Boston,  but  they  were  exe- 
New  England  had  thus  far  made  alone.  In  this  euted  with  crude  tools  and  without  competent 
critical  moment  John  Adams  saw  the  wisdom  engineers.  A  few  officers  were  looking  after 
of  binding  the  South  to  New  England's  for-  the  commissary  department,  but  there  was  no 
tunes  by  choosing  a  Virginian  to  lead  her  army.  head.  No  able  officer  looked  after  the  recruit- 
I-ocal  prejudice  would  have  chosen  John  Han-  ing  and  mustering  service,  or  the  barracks  or 
cock,  who  was  bitterly  chagrined  that  he  missed  hospital,  and  there  was  only  a  haphazard  method 
the  office.  At  Adams'  suggestion  the  choice  of  paying  the  soldiers.  There  was  no  uniform, 
fell   upon  Col.   George  Washington,   who  every  and  the  very  differences  in  costume  augmented 

day  since  the  session  began  had  sat  in  Congress     the  colonial   jealousies  and    ;    "  "  ""'     

in  his  uniform.  '" ''       '  '  "   ' 

The  new  commander-in-chief  was  a  physical  .  _  . 
giant,  over  six  feet,  and  of  well-proportioned  the  weapon  with  which  Washinglor 
weight.  His  composed  and  dignified  manner,  pected  to  defeat  the  armies  of  the  most  power- 
and  his  majestic  walk  marked  him  an  aristo-  tut  nation  of  the  world.  Only  by  the  exercise 
crat  and  a  masterful  man.  This  character  was  of  all  his  gifts  as  an  administrator  did  he  get 
heightened  by  a  welt-shaped,  though  not  large,  even  the  semblance  of  an  army.  His  own 
head  set  on  a  superb  neck.  His  blue-gray  eyes,  great  care  for  details,  his  method  and  punc- 
though  penetrating,  were  heavy-browed  and  toalify  had  their  effect  upon  others,  and,  though 
widely  separated,  suggesting  a  slow  and  sure  there  was  malingering,  desertion,  and  petty  mu- 
mind  rather  than  wit,  and  brilliant  imagination,  tinies,  the  enemy  never  knew  that  the  army 
Passion  and  patience,  nicely  balanced,  appeared  before  Boston  was  often  on  the  point  of  djsso- 
in  the  regular,  placid  features,  with  the  face  lution.  When,  in  December,  the  terms  of  en- 
muscles  under  perfect  control,  A  resolutely  listment  ran  out,  Washington  even  succeeded, 
closed  mouth  and  a  firm  chin  told  of  the  perfect  as  he  said,  in  disbanding  one  army  and  raising 
moral  and  physical  courage.  His  clear,  pale,  another  within  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy.  Then 
and  colorless  skin  never  flushed  in  the  greatest  early  in  March  1776  he  made  an  adroit  move, 
emotion,  though  his  face  then  became  flexible  seized  Dorchester  Heights,  and  left  the  British 
and  expressive.  Mentally,  the  directive  facul-  nothing  to  do  but  evacuate  Boston  in  the  utmost 
ties  were  the  more  marked-    He  had  been  but  haste. 

half-educated,  with  no  culture  except  that  com-  The  American  leader  had  scored  his  first 
ing  of  good  companionship.  From  that  he  had  triumph,  and,  that  assured,  he  hastened  with  his 
learned  rather  the  tastes  of  a  country  gentle-  army  to  New  York,  where,  it  was  shrewdly 
man,  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  a  love  of  sport,  judged,  the  British  would  strike  next.  Con- 
The  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  solidity  gress  urged  him  to  hold  the  city  at  alt  hazards, 
of  his  information  were  the  notable  qualities,  and  contraiy  to  his  tietter  sense,  he  attempted 
He  had  little  legal  learning  and  was  too  shy  the  impossible.  Without  the  control  of  the 
and  diffident  for  effective  speech.  His  elo-  sea,  New  York,  on  its  narrow  strip  of  land 
qucnce  was  the  eloquence  of  battle.  It  had  the  thrust  far  down  between  two  navigable  waters, 
note  of  cliallenge,  and  the  gesture  of  chivalry  was  a  deadly  trap.  A  military  genius  would 
when  it  threw  down  the  gage  of  mortal  combat,  have  refused  the  risk,  but  Washington  ven- 
"I  will  raise  one  thousand  men,"  he  said  in  tured  it,  half  believing  for  a  time  that  he  might 
177^,  *at  my  own  expense,  and  march  myself  at  succeed.  He  placed  his  army  in  a  position  where 
their  head  for  the  relief  of  Boston."  Of  original  every  probability  pointed  to  defeat,  followed  by 
statesmanship  he  bad  little,  but  he  had  'common  almost  certain  capture  or  destruction.  Had 
sense  lifted  to  the  level  of  genius.*  Believing  Howe  not  taken  such  tender  care  of  his  enemy's 
in  a  course,  he  followed  it,  single-minded,  just,  safety,  all  might  have  ended  there.  Washing- 
firm,  and  patient.  No  rash  action  or  personal  ton  was  able  to  withdraw  from  Brooklyn.  30 
caprice  was  ever  charged  to  him.  He  was  able  Aug.  1776,  after  the  defeat  on  Long  Island, 
to  bear  great  responsibility,  and  courageously  and  then  to  evacuate  New  York  and  get  behind 
to  meet  unpopularity  and  misrepresentation,  the  Haarlem,  because,  as  an  English  critic  said, 
There  was  no  flaw  in  his  devotion.    He  was  Howe  calculated  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the 
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exact  time  necessary  to  allow  his  enemy  to  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  Wash- 
escape.  The  unbounded  confidence  of  Wash-  ington  crossed  again  to  win  another  victory  at 
jngton's  countrymen  had  proved  too  much  on  Princeton.  The  whole  situation  was  changed, 
this  occasion  for  even  his  steady  iudgment,  and  The  wretched  retreat  was  forgotten  or  regarded 
in  response  to  their  enthusiasm  he  had  tried  as  only  the  prelude  to  the  startling  and  hril- 
to  hold  a  position  and  defend  a  place  for  which  liant  victories.  In  England,  Walpole  declared 
his  resources  were  inadequate.  He  had  become  .  that  Washington  was  both  a  Fabius  and  a  Ca- 
for   the   moment   a   source   of   danger    to   the  millus.    His  whole  campaign  got  a  new  color 


Americans  because  they  did  not  understand  his    because  of  its  issue.    Jn  the  Russian 


;al  greatness. 


Frederick's  cabinet,  and  in  the  aristocratic  c 


Washington  realized  keenly  his  owii  lack  of  <^les  of  Pans,  Madrid,  and  Vienna  the  campaign 
military  experience  on  a  large  scale-he  had  was  praised  as  if  the  Mid  had  been_  m  Washing- 
no  heaven-born  genius,  and  lie  knew  it.    The  *??\.^'!?'  ^«"".,*J'^  *>"'■  .^«  victories  made 
skill   that   he  finally  attained  was  that  which  a  Washingtons  military  repuUtion  rest  on  some- 
strong-brained,  sensible  man  would  get  in  any  ^in.K  tangible   to  which  men  might  pom f     Mere 
vocatfon  which  he  plied  industriously,  and  to  J^"**  ^uch  as  the  Amencans  had  shown  hereto- 
which  he  gave  his  heart.     Washington  learned  f?"    ^'"^    ''"l^.  =ff=^'    °"   foreign    en  tics      The 
as  he  fought,  and  his  early  errors  with  the  con-  European    soldiers  .grew    more    mterested,    and 
sequent  disaster,  grew  steadily  less,  until,  as  a  th=ir_  favorable  opimon  had    vast  'nfluence  m 
master  of  his  professbn,  he  issued   from  the  T' ™"5,.  .,?  ^^.^u'l,  Y^''' "^"".^^'^-.'^t^ 
war   without    a^peer    and    almost   beyond   the  'L^^T^^itf'^  P**'"l^"''^T'r.t^w  ^^^^^^^^ 
reach  of  envy,     "^et  not  even  his  ultimate  mili-  I'.l*"' ^"f^L""^^^^,"^^'^!;^  I!™     ,lf.?  ^^ 
,  .,.  ...... ^./.     ...1  In.  1.:.  ...I  ...„i..  ,r.  t,:.  "'*  mistakes,  or  glossing  his  errors,  that  the 

tarj.  greatness  explains  hi.  real  service  M  hi.  ^          ,  ,,           bfonght  its  ten-foM  reward  in 

eonntrymen.    It  was  the  confidence  that.  Wash-  sy„p„hy  ,„d 'confidS.ee.    He  had  gnietl,  as- 

ington  inspired  as  a  man    "ther  than  his  great  ^'j    '       ^     „            ^               J       »,  ^1 

genins  as  a  soldier,  which  made  hm  the  only  j               j  „iust  and  nngeneroos.    The  vie- 

man  10  America  who  conld  carry  the  Revolu-  f„,       „„^„  j    American    confidence    in    their 


a  successful  I 


leader,  and  from  that  time  on  whatever  there 


,  r.       1      -         IT         1,^     1     iir     !_■    _         c      _!..  leaucr,    anu    iroin   mat    tirae   on    wnaievcr   mere 

After  losmg  New  York  Washington   fought  ^^^  ^f  ^^-       j^^  political  or  military  purposes 

.step    by    step,    as    he    retreated,  /^ P"  smg    the  ^^       j^^        5,^,^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^1,^  common  faith 

^"^'^^  »  u-    ^d';'^'"    "o"^*"'   ^"i"  i}'°^^l"^   ^J'  in  Washington. 

own  at  While  Plains,  28  Oct.  1776,  but  the  med-  Congress  now  put  its  whole  trust  in  him- 
dUngof  Congress  cost  him  some  3,000  men  cap-  ^^^^^  ^  temporary  reverse  put  him  again  in  the 
tured  m  Fort  Washmgton,  and  then  there  was  ^^adow  of  its  distrust.  It  provided  for  long 
nothmg  tor  him  but  a  retreat  from  the  Hudson  enijs,„ent3  to  Uke  the  place  of  the  evanescent 
through  Nfw  Jersey.  This  was  not  the  only  ^^^^  months'  levies  that  had  ruined  Washing- 
time  that  the  democratic  faction  m  Congress  ^^.^  ^  heretofore,  just  as  he  had  it  drilled. 
forced  their  miliary  plans  upon  their  com-  He  was  made  a  veritable  dictator  as  to  all  that 
mander-in-chief  He  was  much  hampered  at  ,„;  ^^  ^g^  (he  success  of  the  army,  its  disci- 
first  bv  Congressional  interference  m  his  mih-  ,||;  ^^^  -^^  supplies.  It  was  well  that  the 
tary  plans  but  he  soon  won  the  limitless  fait  commander- in-ehi el  had  made  this  brilliant 
of  these  democratic  enthusiasts,  conquering  all  gj^,^^  ^jjj^^  appealed  to  all  those  who  saw 
their  fear  of  military  despotism  and  gainmg  in  ^,„]  ^^^^  ^^^f^^^  ^f  |,^  Revolution.  For  18 
the  disposal  of  his  own  army  the  supremacy  of  ^^^^j^^  thereafter  nothing  but  reverse  and  mis- 
a  Frederick  or  a  Gustavus  Adolphus.  fortune  and  terrible  trial  fell  to  the  leader's  lot. 

As  the  American  anny  fell  back  mile  after  -while  Gates  was  gathering  unearned  laurels 
mile  the  character  of  the  leader  was  tested  to  g,  Saratoga,  and  the  American  cause  was  vastly 
its  utmost.  His  generals  grew  insubordinate,  advanced  by  Burgoyne's  defeat  and  the  conse- 
his  men  deserted  by  whole  companies  through-  qu^nt  French  alliance  -  while  others  were  get- 
out  the  Jerseys  thousands  took  oalh  of  allegiance  flng  glory  and  significant  victories,  Washington 
to  George  III,,  and  everywhere  there  were  mur-  ^gs  maneuvering  with  Howe,  always  refusing 
murs  of  discontent  with  this  sort  of  a  campaign,  tattle,  or,  as  at  Br^ndywine  Creek,  11  Sept. 
Then  it  was  seen  that  Washmgton  s  courage  was  ^yj^^  and  Germanlown,  4  Oct.  1777,  meeting  de- 
nol  mere  disregard  of  danger,  but  the  sort  that  feat.  To  the  superficial  observer  there  was  only 
long  endures  uncertainty  and  never  shrinks  re-  failure  for  Washington  and  success  for  his 
spons.bility,  bearing  in  silence  temporary  unpop-  rivals.  There  seemed  no  great  work  in  merely 
uiarity  or  exasperatmg  misrepresentation.  keeping  an   army  together,  delaying  Howe  and 

When  the  army  at  last  crossed  the  Delaware  keeping  him  from  going  north  to  Burgoyne's 
the  roll-call  would  muster  but  3.000  men,  rescue.  When,  at  last,  the  British  settled  down 
Slrammg  his  powers  to  the  furthest  bounds,  cosily  in  the  "rebel  capital"  — when  Philadel- 
Washington  kept  this  fcrce  together,  and  added  phia  had  taken  Howe,  as  Franklin  so  cleverly 
as  many  more.  Concerning  some  of  his  ex-  expressed  it  — Washington  encamped  at  Valley 
traordmary  measures,  Washington  wrote  Con-  Forge,  19  Dec.  1777,  his  popularity  wailing  at 
gress:  "A  character  to  lose,  an  estate  to  for-  the  very  moment  when  he  began  lo  render  his 
feit,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty  at  stake,  greatest  service  to  his  country.  There,  in  the 
and  a  life  devoted  must  he  my  excuse."  Be-  most  trying  hour,  he  continued  to  do  what  had 
fore  the  holidays  he  was  ready  to  strike  a  blow  been  his  greatest  task  from  the  first,  in  spite 
for  liberty,  and  to  sustain  his  character.  Croas-  of  jealous  States  and  a  wrangling  Congress, 
ing  the  Delaware,  25  Dec.  1776,  in  spite  of  and  while  deprived  of  all  that  source  01  power 
pitchy  darkness  and  grinding  ice,  he  marched  which  a  strong  governmCTit  gives  to  a  corn- 
through  a  sleeting  storm  nine  miles  to  Trenton,  mander,  Washington  kept  together  a  starved 
The  Hessians  there  were  surprised  and  driven  and  suffering  army  by  his  personal  firmness, 
to  surrender.    Some  900  prisoners  were  taken  patience,  and  judicious  handling  of  n — 
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Whil«  the  burden  of  his  trial  w«3  greatest  yore  koMr  llu:  oioment  for  aetkxi  when  he  sh* 

there  grew  up  in  Congress  an  ugly  scheme  to  it.    Making  «  feint  tiiat  dccnval  tho  «nenv  tt 

put    Gates   in    Washington's    place.    From   th«  Newj  York,  he  got  irell  on  the  way  before  his 

first  there  had  been  intrieue  among  the  oSoer&.  aim  w«»  guMeeed.    For  400  milca  he  urged  his 

"I  ant  wearied  to  deaihi^  John  Adams  wrote,  eager  arniy>  and  bronght  6,acD  men  to  Lafa^- 

after   a   visit   to   the  army,   °with   the   wrangles  etle's  aid  a*  just  the  hour  to  render  Cornwalhs' 

between  military  ofiicers  hi^  and  low.    They  escape  impossible.    The  siage  that  then  began 

quarrel  like  cats  and  dogs.    They  worry  one  an-  could  have  but  one  end  as  long  as  Ue  Graase 

other   like  mastiffs,   scrambling  for   rank   and  controlled  the  sea.    The  British  surrendered,  IQ 

Eay  like  apes  for  nuts.'     Amid  this  Washington  Oct.  1781,  and  the  war  was  ended. 

ad  lived  disturbed,  but  not  concerned  for  him-  As  men  looked  back  over  ihe  years  of  strife, 

self.    Now    Congress    was    implicated    tn    the  they  saw  clearly  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the 

plotting.    Some  were  impatient  with  the  Fabian  6nal   success  of  the   Revolution  was  the  per- 

policy,  and,  like  Adams,  wanted  "a  short  and  sonal    leadership   of   Washington.    If   we   seek 

violent  war.**    A  conceited  or  vain  man  would  to  explain  it,  it   was  not  his  great  mind,  for 

have  resigned  and  let  the  whole  cause  go  to  per-  Franklin's   was   greater;   not   his   force,   energy, 

dition  as  a  vindication  of  himself,  but  Washing-  or    ingenuity,    for    Benedict    Arnold    surpassed 

ton    was    nobler    than    that.    Throughout    the  him  in  these  qualities;  not  his  military  experi- 

Revolution   he    kept   the   same    spirit    thai   ani-  ence,  for  Charles  Lee's  was  far  more  extensive; 

mated  him  in  the  earlier  years  of  border  fighting,  but  it  was  the  strength  of  character  which  day 

Then  he  had  declared:     "I  could  offer  myself  a  by   day   won   the   love   of   his   soldiers   and   the 

willing   sacrifice   to  the  butchering  enemy,   pro-  perfect  confidence  of  his  countrymen.    The  ab- 

vided    that    would    contribute    to    the    people's  sence   of   a   mean   ambition,   the   one   desire  of 

ease."     He  could  "die  by  inches  to  save  a  peo-  serving  well   his   country   and   his   fellow   men. 

pie."     During  the   Revofulion  he  risked  reputa-  the  faithfulness  that  could  not  be  driven   from 

tion,  sacrificed  popularity,  suffered  in  mind  and  its  task  through  jealousy  or  resentment  —  these 

heart  all  that  he  had  been   willing  to  suffer  in  were   the   traits    that    gave   him    a   unique   and 

body    to    'save    a    people."     Now    he    silently  solitary  place  among  the  world's  heroes. 

watched  the  plot  ripen,  and  at  the  right  moment  Washinpton's  service  to  his  country  was  not 

exposed    it    with    a    royal    contempt    that   quite  to   end  with   Vorktown.     As  he  had  been   'first 

crushed  the  plotters.  in    war,"    because   he    was    most    littcd,    SO   his 

When  the  winter  was  gone  there  came  the  unique     character    and    pre-eminent     place     in 

news    of    the    French    alliance.    A    fleet    from  American  hearts   fated  him  to  become  'first  in 

France  was  menacing  the  British  army  in  Phil-  peace.*    His  last  successes  had  still  more  firmly 


adelphia,  and  ord«rs  came  for  th*  evacuation  fixed  his  power  among  the  people.  Their 
of  the  city.  They  be^ati  a  march  toward  New  thoughts  and  imaginations  were  filled  with 
York  across  New  Jersey.  At  Monmouth,  aS  him.  But  they  had  not  even  yet  seen  the  sub- 
June  1778.  the  American  army  fell  upon  them,  iimity  of  his  character.  With  3  discontented 
and,  but  for  the  cowardly  or  traitorous  conduct  and  insubordinate  army  still  in  arms  and  with 
of  Gen.  Lee,  nothing  but  the  fragments  of  the  no  real  government  in  existence,  Washington 
English  army  would  have  icaclied  its  destina-  was  the  only  source  of  authority  and  law  that 
tion.  In  that  moment  men  saw  what  a  tem-  had  anything  more  than  a  local  influence.  The 
pestuous  nature  Washington  habitually  held  in  weak  Union  might  have  at  once  lost  all  cohe- 
cbeck.  Ho  stopped  ttu  retreat  tbat  L^ee  had  sion,  and  America  might  have  degenerated  into 
unaccountably  ordered,  and  in  ungovemed  rage  a  number  of  petty,  feeble,  and  hostile  States. 
cursed  him  for  a  qoward.     The  troops  were  ral-  Worse   than   that   the   hopes    for   an   American 


;  despair  which  settled  upon  many, 
British  reached  New  York  in  safety  and  Wash-  there  seemed  but  one  escape  from  the  political 
ington  took  a  post  on  the  Hudson.  storm  that  threatened  — they  would  make 
Now  came  the  supreme  test  that  proved  Washington  king.  In  the  army  this  plan  was 
the  American  leader's  unrivaled  fitness  for  the  gravely  considered,  but  when  broached  to  Wash- 
work  that  he  had  to  do.  For  three  years,  while  mgton,  he  expressed  himself  as  pained  that  sucli 
Congress  was  helpless,  unable  to  tax  or  get  aid  ideas  existed  in  the  army.  *I  am  much  at  a 
from  tlie  States,  while  it  paid  the  soldiers  in  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could 
paper,  to  valueless  that  the  pay  of  a  colonel  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address  which 
would  not  purchase  oats  for  his  hor%,  while  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that 
nothing  but  a  forced  'evy  would  secure  food  can  befall  my  country,'  To  nobody  could  such 
for  the  army,  when  a  hundred  men  a  month  a  thought  be  more  disagreeable,  he  declared 
went  over  to  the  enemy  in  sheer  desperatioa  earnestly.  "Let  me  conjure  you,  if  you  have 
with  suflering  for  food  and  clothing,  while  the  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern  for  your- 
great  country  that  had  so  much  at  stake  seeoKd  self  or  posterity,  or  res^tect  for  me,  to  banish 
ab-Tolutely  indifferent  ~  in  the  midst  of  blai>k  these  thoughts  from  your  mind.* 
despair  Washington  kept  his  heart  and  his  pur-  When  the  country  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
pose.  Again  and  again  he  was  disappointed  b^  deserts  of  the  army,  when  there  was  talk  of 
the  failure  of  the  promised  aid  from  France —  disbanding  it  without  provision  for  the  future 
the  naval  aid  that  would  prevent  the  British  or  even  pay  for  what  it  had  done,  and  when 
escape  by  sea  if  they  were  worsted  on  land,  as  a  natural  result  there  was  mutiny  and  threat 
At  last,  however,  the  moment  came  when  De  that  the  army  would  take  government  into  its 
Grasse.with  a  French  fleet  held  a  temporary  own  hands  —  then  it  was  Washington  who 
control  of  the  sea,  and  Lafayette  had  pushed  tirelessly  urged  upon  Congress  and  upon  the 
ComwaMis  out  on  the  peninsula  at  Vorktowti.  States  the  justice  of  the  soldiers'  claims. 
A  few  days'  hesitation  would  have  lost  the  op-  Though  he  longed  to  go  back  to  his  home  and 
portunity,  but  the  man  who  had  waited  three  to  have  his  work  done,  yet  he  waited  through 
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s  of  weariness  until  the  British  really  left  ful  to  him,  tut,  when  the  new  government  wM 

the  cowntry,  and  until  the  propef  la'wa  at  least  being  set  up,  and  the  whole  country  tarned  to 

had  been  made  to  insure  the  srfdiere'   rights,  him  as  their  choice  for  President,  he  held  back, 

Then     at    last,  he   stood   awiottg  his   officers   at  diffident  and  reluctant.     He  yielded  at  last  be- 

Fraunce's  Tavern,  bidding  ihehl  to  tike  him  by  cause,   as   Hamilton   feprbsented   to  him,   'In   a 

the  hand,  ■vi'hilr  he  gave  them  eech  and  all  the  matter  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society 

warm-tieaned    farewell   that   so   fittingly   ended  as  the  prosperity  of  a  newly  institnted  govem- 

their  long  years  of  trial  and  companionship.  ment,  a  citizen  of  so  much  consetiuenee  as  your- 

For  a  brief  time  Washington  n«w  became  self  to  its  success  has  no  option  but  to  lend  his 

•a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac*  services.'' 

.  .  .  'free  ftom  the  busrtie  of  a  camp  and  the  His  was  a  noble  figure  to  stand  in  the  fort- 
busy  aeenes  of  pnhlic  life,"  planning  as  he  said  front  of  a  nation's  history.  His  simple  manner 
to  "move  gently  down  the  stream  of  time  until  well  graced  a  republic,  and  yet  there  was  a 
I  sleep  with  my  fathers.*  He  did  not  see  in  gravity  and  a  lofty  courtesy  that  lent  dignity 
this  happy  hour  that  his  past  services  had  but  to  democratic  fonns.  His  own  self-mastery 
devoted  him  to  further  service,  and  that  he  had  was  a  living  lesson  to  democracy  with  its  ill- 
become  'the  focus  of  political  intelligence  for  repute  for  turbulence.  No  more  fitting  ideal  of 
the  NevT  World."  Even  before  resigning  his  manhood  could  have  been  chojen  for  a  new 
leadership  he  had  urged  the  States  to  put  fac-  republic.  It  is,  indeed,  creditable  to  the  men 
tion  and  jealousy  away  and  make  'an  indis-  of  that  day  that  they  were  won  by  a  character 
soluble  union  under  one  federal  head.*    As  the  so  unpretentious. 

affairs  of  the  confederation  became  more  and  The  political  leadership  was  very  tmattrac' 

more   deranged,    and    America,    "like   a   young  five  to  Washington.    When   the    formality  of 

heir,"  as  Washington  wrote,  wantoned  and  ran  election  was  over,  he  went  to  the  seat  of  govern- 

riot  until  its  reputation  was  brought  to  the  brink  ment  with  *fcelings  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit 

of  ruin,  their  great  leader  warned  them  that  it  who  is  going  to  the  place  of  execution,"    He 

was  iit   the  choice  of  the  States  and   depended  bade  adieu  to  private  life  and  to  domestic  felic- 

upon  ttieir  conduct,  whether  they  would  be  re-  ity,  going  to  his  new  duties  with  resolution,  but 

spectable  and  prosperons,  of  contemptible  and  anticipating  no  joy  in  them.    On  his  way  the 

miserable  as  a  nation.  demonstrations    of   the   people   only   filled    him 

The  politically  starved  Congress  grew  daily  with  forebodings.      'The  decorations  of  the  ships, 

weaker.    It  could  not  even  persuade  the  States  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  the  loud  acclama- 

to  carry  out   ihe   terms  of  the  treaty   of  peace  tions  of  the  people   which   rent  the  skies  as   I 

or  pay  their'  debts   to  foreign  countries.     Con-  walked   along  the  streets,  filled   my  nrind   with 

gress  was  despised  at  home,  and  America  was  sensations    as    painful    as    they   are   pleasant." 

diigiaced  abroad.     The  world  looked  on  to  see  After  he  had  sworn,  30  April  1789,  in  the  open 

the  confeieration  go  to  pieces.    Within  the  in-  balcony  of   the   Federal   Hall,   that  he  would 

dividual  States  the  mob  seemed  to  have  gained  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 

control   and    the   law-giving  bodies   abandoned  United  States^  he  read  his  address  in  the  Senate 

themselves  to  paper  money  and  other  economic  Chamber.     "The  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 

vagaries.     There     was     quarreling    over     State  trust,"  he  protested  once  more,   "conld  not  but 

boundaries    and'  commercial     restrictions,    one  overwhelm  with  despondence  one  who,  inherit- 

State  against  another,  until  thoughtful  men  tike  ing  inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and  nn- 

Washingion    urged    that,    it   they    were    not    a  practised   in   the  duties   of  civil   administration, 


united  people,  they  should  no  longer  act  the  ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  ( 
farce  of  pretending  it.  At  last,  however,  his  deficieiKies." 
own  endeavors  united  with  others  brought  about  He  realized  keenly  from  the  first  that  he 
a  convention  of  the  States,  and  that  led  to  an-  walked  *on  untrodden  ground."  Scarcely  any 
other  which  met  at  last  in  May  of  i;^7,  at  part  of  his  conduct  might  not  Ihereafler  be 
Philadelphia,  destined,  if  not  purposed,  to  give  drawn  into  precedent.  There  must  not  be  a 
America  a  new  and  stronger  frame  of  govern-  government  only,  hut  a  body  of  public  opinion 
ment.  To  that  convention  Washington  reluc-  that  would  uphold  it  Governmental  action 
tanlly  came.  He  thought  himself  a  soldier  but  must  be  mixed  of  firmness,  prudence,  and  con- 
no  statesman.  When  at  last  he  was  persuaded  ciliation,  said  Washington,  if  it  would  win  lik- 
that  the  chief  hope  for  success  mtist  come  from  ing  and  loyalty  as  welt  as  respect.  He  resolved 
his  approval,  ana  that  his  mere  presence  would  to  give  it  every  proper  form  of  dignity,  cere- 
lend  dignity  and  power  to  the  convention,  he  mony,  and  prestige  that  would  appeal  to  the 
yielded.  As  the  delegates  slowly  assemWed,  he  imagination  of  the  people.  Men  must  see  that 
grew  eager  for  the  success  of  the  work,  and  it  was  a  real  government,  supreme  in  the  land, 
would  listen  to  no  half-vfay  measures.  "Let  us  To  this  end  he  adopted  forms  that  some 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  thought  stiff,  some  unrepublican,  but  which  all 
honest  can  repair,"  he  said  to  those  who  talked  were  soon  taught  to  respect.  'If  there  are  rules 
of  a  weak  ])lan.  When  the  work  began  he  was  of  proceeding."  he  wisely  concluded,  'which 
chosen  president  of  the  convention,  and,  though  have  originated  from  the  wisdom  of  statesmen, 
be  was  no  parliamentarian,  his  prominent  place  and  are  sanctioned-  by  the  common  assent  of 
lent  graTity  and  steadiness  to  the  business.  nations,   it  would   not  be  prudent   for  a   young 

After  the  Constitution  was  completed,  and  State  to  dispense  with  them  altogether." 

when  it   was  before   the  country   for  approval.  It  was  not  by   this  conservatism  alone  that 

Washington  had  never  been  seen   so  eager  for  he  gave   strength   to  the  new  government,  but 

anything  as  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  scheme  by  that  unerring  judgment  which  led  him  to 

of  f^emment.     It   was   only  by   active   letter-  "choose  men  like  Hamilton,  Knox,  Jefferson,  and 

writing  that  he  used  his  influence,  however,  for  Randolph,  and  then  to  take  for  his  guide  Ham- 

the  work  of  the  poltHcfana  was  out  of  charac-  ilton,  the  greatest  of  these  for  the  present  needs 

ter  for  faim.    The  final  success  was  very  grate-  of  the  government.    Natural  leader  as  Wash- 
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ington  was,  he  recognized  the  gifts  and  talents  fied  with  his  policy  toward  England.    

of  others,  and  gave  to  each  the  task  for  which  he  strove  for  peace  he  was  roondly  abused  in 

he  was  fitted.    Hamilton's  genius  in  affairs  had  terms  scarcely  suited  *to  a  Nero,  a  notorious 

not  been  in  just  the  lines  along  which  he  was  defaulter,   or   even   a   common   pickpocket.*     It 

now    to   act,    but   his   bold   and   original    mind  saddened  but  did  not  change  him.    He  was  only 

Washington  saw  to  be  a  fit  instrument  to  set  the  more  unwilling  to  serve  another  term,  and, 

the   new   government   on   a   strong   foundation,  when  his  eight  years  of  civil  service  ended,  he 

Hamilton  quickly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  said    farewell    to    the    people    he    had    served 

the   President's   choice.     He   funded   the   public  through  a  generation.     He  gave  them  the  sim- 

debt  and  established  confidence  in  the  nation's  pie  advice  that  they  m(»t  needed.  Tears  coursed 

honesty.     He    prevailed    upon   Congress    to    aS'  down  his  cheeks  as  he  turned  for  the  last  time 

sume  the  State  debts  and^  thus  transferred  the  from  the  throiig  that  had  listened  to  him  in  love 

interest  of  creditors  to  the  central  government  and  sorrow.    Three  years  he  lingered  in  retire- 

A  bank  of  tlie  United  States  was  created  at  his  racnt  at  Mouut  Vernon,  and  then  died,   14  Dec 

call,   the   'implied  powers"  of  the   Constitution  1799,  as  he  had  wished  to  live  'amid  die  mild 


being  thus  brought  to  the  support  of  a  strong    concerns  of  ordinaiy  life.^ 
government,  and  the  commercial  classes  won  by         Bibliography. —  "Writings  of  George  Wasli- 
'    I   to   their   interests.     He  was  ena-     ington,'    edited   by  Wortbmgton   C<   Ford,  also 


Life  of  George  Washington' ;  Ford,  'Tlie  True 
jeorge  Waslungton' ;  Irving,  'Life  of  George 
A'ashington*  ;  Hale,   'Life  of  George  Washing- 


bled  to  do  these  things  successfully  because  be  'Writings,'    edited    hy    Jared    Siarksi    Sparks, 

had  the  strong  will   of   Washington   with   him.  'Life  of '"  ......      .     ^      ,    ,.t..     ^ 

The  fiscal  measures  had  been  made  the  Presi-  George 

dent's  own,  because  he  was  convinced  that  they  Washingti 

were   r^b^   not   merely   that   they   were   expe-  ton';  Marsnaji,   'uie  or  ueorge   wasnmgion' ; 

dienL    The  end  that  was  sovight  was  the  purpose  Lodge,  'George  Washington* ;  Wilson,  'George 

that  Washington  held   from  the  first,  a  strong  Washington';     Baker,     'Itinerary     of     General 

and   righteous  government.  Washington    from    15    June    1775    to    23    Dec. 

Hardly  had  tilings  been  set  aright  in  the  new  1783' ;  Johnson,  'General  Washington' ;  Pauid- 

nation's  household   than   there  came  disturbing  ing,   'Life  of  Washington.' 
forces   from   abroad.    The  French   people  had  Clal'qi  Halstead  Vak  Tvnk. 

gone  upon  a  wild  quest  for  liberty  that  threat-  professor   of  American   History,   Vnitersity  of 
ened  to  jurn  the  world  upside  down.     The  mad-         Michigan 

ness  spread  even  to  America  —  or  rather  seemed  ,,,    ^    '  ^i.     .c  c  .   ■     j 

to  leap  by  a  strong  attraction  straight  to  Amer-       ..^"*^P*'?;  .""^   ^v  "?"!£,  ^""1!;     ^it 

ica's  democratic  slfores,     France  was  soon  fight-  """f^  *"  J^u'-.T"t  "•,^'<-i'^'%'*°°"*^ 

ing  the  conservative  world   and  what  was  inore  °"  ^^^  ""^^  ^y  ^l"*  Strait  of  Juan  dc  Fuca  and 

fitting  than  that  liberal  America  should  come  to  ^n-sh  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  Idaho,  on  the 

her  aid?    A  French  agent  hastened  to  America  !?"»''  by  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 

to  ask  the  people  that  very  question.     Washing-  0?,^="-,,'^P"l''a°'y'"P'^     Area,  69,180  Sfluare 

ton  determined  that  America,  herself  but  «in  a  m'les    (land  66,880.   v.zter,  2.300).    Population 

convalescent  stale,"  should  not  be  drawn  into  ('Poo)    518,103;  according  to  the   1910  teiiius, 

the  European  struggle.     She  was  too  provincial  '''4J,99o,  ,..    ,  , 

at  the  best,  too  interested  in  European  opinion  Topography.— Washington   4S    divided    into 

and  politics,  and  too  oblivious  of  her  own  na-  t?",  di^'iict, sections   by   the   continuous   range 

tionality,     "I  want  an  American  character."  the  °t  the  Cascade  Mountains,  extending  clear  across 

wise    President   declared,    "that   the   powers   of  ^ne  State  from  north  to  south.     These  sections 

Europe  may  be  convinced  we  act  for  ourselves,  are  knowu  as  eastern  and  western  Washmglon. 

and  not  for  others."    He  would  avoid  their  dis-  "^he  eastern  section  contains  about  three  fifths 

putes   and   their   politics,    and   he   purposed   "if  of  fie  land  area  of  the  State  and  the  western 

they  will  harass  one  another,  to  avail  ourselves  section  about  two  fifths.     In  its  physical  features 

of    the    neutral    conduct     we    have    adopted.*  'he  State  is  characterized  by  a  great  diversity  of 

Washington,   with   a   few   others,   stood   almost  topography,  ranging  from  Jow  plains,  a  fsw  feel 

alone   in   the  advocacy  of  statesmanship   rather  above  the  sea-level,  to  snow-covered  mountains, 

than    sentiment.     In    a    few    months,    however,  several  of  which  exceed   10,000   feet   in   height, 

the  public  eyes  were  able  to   see  more  clearly,  together   with    broad,    rolling   prairies,   elevated 

and  the  administration   got  the  support  that   it  plaleaug,  deep  caiiotis  and  fertile  valleys.    This 

deserved.     The  demands  of  the  French  revolu-  great    diversity    of    topography    presents    ever 

tionary  government  were  refused,  and  the  Presi-  changing  scenery  and  gives  rise  to  a  great  va- 

dent  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  riety  of  climate,  rainfall,  vegetation  and  occupa- 

Mcanwhile  the  country  had  learned  that  the  tions  of  the  people, 
new  central  government  proposed  to  enforce  its  Topographically,  the   State  may  be  divided 

laws  even  within  State  boundaries.     The  rebel-  roughly  into   seven  sections:   First:  The  penin- 

lion  in  the  back  counties  of   Pennsylvania  was  sula  lying  between  Pugct  Sound  and  the  Pacific 

quelled    by    the    strong    action    of    the    central  Ocean.     The   greater   part   of   this   peninsula   is 

power.     There  could  be  no  return  to  (he  time  occupied  by  the  Olympic  Mountains,  which  form 

when  there  was  no  power  but  that  of  an  indi-  a    segment    of    the    general    coast    range.     The 

vidual    State.     The    national    government    was  highest  of  these  mountains   reach  elevations  of 

expected  thereafter  to  make   itself   felt  directly  from  7,000  to  8.000  feet.       The  whole   section, 

upon  the  individual,  and  men  began  to  look  to  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  a  few  miles  in 

it  therefore  in  awe  and  reverence.  width   along  the  coast,  presents  a  very  rugged 

A  second  lime  Washington  consented  to  hold  surface,   broken   into   high   peaks,    steep    slo|>es, 

the  reins  of  power,  and  again,  as  in  the  Revolu-  deep  canons  and  sharp  serrated   divides,  which 

tion,  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  unpopularity.     All  are  almost  inaccessible  in  many  places,  and  as  a 

the  honor  that  he  had  gained  could  not  protect  consequence,-    these    mountains    form    the    least 

hiro  from  the  hasty  wrath  of  a  people  dissatis-  known  section  of  the  United  States.    The  hi^- 
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est  peaks  of  the  Olympics  are  Mount  Olympus,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
8,131  feet;  Fitzhenry,  ^098  feet,  and  Constance,  Coeur  d'Alene,  slso.  in  Idaho;  the  Okanogan, 
7,777  '^^^  ■S'tcoml.'  The  Fuget  Sound  basin,  flowing  from  the  north  through  Lake  Okanogan 
a  wide  valley  \yiag  between  the  Olj'nipic  Moun-  in  British  Columbia ;  the  Methow ;  Lake  Chelan 
tains  on  the  west  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  and  its  outlet;  the  Wenatchee  and  the  Yakima, 
the  east,  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direc-  flowing  down  from  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
tion  from  the  British  Columbia  line  nearly  to  the  Snake  River,  its  largest  tributary,  which 
the  southern  part  of  the  Slate.  This  basin  con-  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Wyoming  and  flows 
sistS' largely  of  rolling  land  with  many  quite  through  the  soutliern  part  of  Idaho.  In  western 
extensive  level  tracts.  The  soil  consists  prin-  Washington  its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
cipaliy  of  glacial  deposits  covered  in  the  lower  Lewis  and  the  Cowlitz  rivers.  The  other  rivers 
portions  hy  alluvium.  Third:  The  Cascade  of  the  State  of  any  considerable  size  are  the 
Mountains,  which  form  the  most  prominent  Nooksack,  Skagit,  Stillaguamish,  Snohomish. 
feature  of  the  topography  of  the  State.  The  Skykomish.  Snoqualmie,  Cedar,  While,  Du- 
general  height  of  these  mountains  is  about  8,000  wamish,  Puyallup  and  Nisqually,  which  flow  into 
feet  above  the  sea-level  with  a  number  of  peaks  Puget  Sound  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
rising  much  higher,  the  highest  being  Mount  the  Chehalis  which  flows  into  Gray's  Harbor. 
Rainier,  14,526  feet ;  Adams,  12,470  feet ;  Baker,  The  Columbia  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  ves- 
11,100  feet;  Saint  Helens,  9,750  feet,  and  Stuart,  sels  to  Vancouver  and  for  steamboats  over  the 
9,470  feet.  Fourth:  The  Okanogan  Highlands,  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Snake  is  naviga- 
extending  eastward  from  the  Cascade  Moun-  ble  for  more  than  150  miles.  The  Okanogan, 
tains  to  Idaho  and  lying  north  of  the  Columbia  Lewis,  Cowlitz,  Nootcsack,  Skagit,  Snohomish, 
and  Spokane  rivers.  This  section  is  character-  Duwamish,  Puyallup  and  Chehalis  rivers  are 
ized  by  a  beautiful  rolling  surface,  with  long,  also  navigable  for  considerable  distances, 
gentle  slopes  reaching  down  from  the  water-  There  are  many  fresh  water  lakes  in  the 
sheds  to  the  wide  stream  basins.  The  divides,  State.  The  largest  is  Lake  Chelan,  lying  between 
although  attaining  heights  of  5,000  feet  and  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
more,  are  generally  rounding  and  not  sharp  or  This  lake  is  50  miles  long,  from  one  to  three 
abrupt.  Fifth:  The  Columbia  plain,  which  in-  miles  wide  and  more  than  1,500  feet  deep  in 
eludes  nearly  all  that  part  of  Washington  lying  many  places.  It  extends  from  a  point  near  the 
south  of  the  Okanogan  Highlands  and  east  of  Columbia  River  into  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  From  the  Colombia  at  tains,  and  the  tourist  can  here  enjoy  the  novel 
a  height  of  500  or  600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  experience  of  sailing  for  more  than  30  miles 
plain  rises  gradually  to  the  westward  and  east-  between  high  ranges  of  mountains,  rising  from 
ward,  reaching  a  general  elevation  of  about  ;j,ooo  the  water's  edge,  whose  snow-crowned  peaks 
feet  in  the  higher  parts,  with  some  hills  and  reach  elevations  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet 
ridges  rising  from  1,000  (o  2,000  feet  above  the  above  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  State  lias  some 
surrounding  plain.  Much  of  this  plain  is  in  the  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world.  Lake 
form  of  an  elevated  plateau  with  a  rolling  sur-  Washington,  lying  in  the  western  part  of  Kmg 
face.  Several  sharp  ridges  of  a  mountainous  County,  bounding  Seattle  on  the  east,  is  a  beau- 
character  run  down  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  tiful  lake  22  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4  miles 
in  an  easterly  direction  toward  the  Columbia  wide.  The  surface  of  this  lake  is  about  20  feet 
River.  Sixth:  The  Blue  Mountain  Range  on  higher  than  the  mean  high  tide  in  Puget  Sound, 
the  border  line  of  Washington  and  Oregon  rep-  and  a  government  canal  is  now  under  construc- 
resents  a  local  mountainous  section  in  the  Co-  tion,  at  Seattle,  to  connect  it  with  the  Sound, 
lumbia  plain.  These  mountains  are  located  in  the  Lakes  Crescent  and  Cushman  are  the  largest 
extreme  sauth eastern  portion  of  the  Slate,  lakes  in  the  Olympic  Mountains  and  lakes 
the  highest  points  rising  7.000  feet  above  the  Wenatchee,  Kahchess,  Kichelos,  Moses  and  Oe 
sea  and  about  5,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  Elum,  are  the  largest  in  eastern  Washington, 
plain.  Seventh:  The  lower  Columbia  and  Willapa  Harbor  and  Gray's  Harbor  are  the 
Pacific  Coast  section  includes  that  part  of  the  only  good  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Neah 
State  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  Bay,  Clallam  Bay,  Port  Angeles  and  Dungeness 
•outh  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Olympic  Moun-  are  excellent  ports  on  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
tains.  This  section  consists  largely  of  ranges  Puget  Sound,  as  it  is  now  known,  includes  all 
of  low  mountains  or  hills,  with  broad  valleys  in-  the  waters  of  the  great  inland  sea,  which  extend? 
tervening,  nearly  all  of  which  are  covered  with  easterly  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  ano 
a  dense  growth  of  forest.  In  this  section  there  southerly  from  the  national  boundarv  line  tc 
are  also  a  few  rich  prairies  of  limited  extent  Olympia,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  The 
Riven,  Lakes  and  Horbors.^^Tht  principal  waters  of  the  Sound  are  from  60  to  i.coo  feet  in 
river  of  Washington  is  the  Columbia,  which  depth.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  ranges 
enters  the  State  from  British  Columbia,'at  about  from  g  to  18  feet.  There  are  no  sunken  reefs 
117'    30'    W,    longitude,    from    which    point    it  or   other  dangerous   obstructions   to  navigation. 

Sursues  a  southerly  course  for  about  110  miles,  The  coast  line  aggregates  about  I,6qo  miles  in 
owing  thence  westerly  for  about  100  miles,  length.  The  principal  harbors  along  the  Sound 
thence  south  and  southeasterly  for  225  are  Bellingham  Bay,  Everett  Harbor,  Port 
miles  where  it  unites  with  its  greatest  tributary,  Townsend,  Seattle  Harbor,  Commencement  Bay 
the  Snake  River;  from  this  point  it  pursues  a  or  Tacoma  Harbor  and  Port  Orchard.  Owing 
westerly  course,  flowing  between  the  States  of  to  the  fact  that  Puget  Sound  is  protected  on  all 
Washington  and  Oregon,  breaking  through  the  sides  by  high  mountain  ranges,  it  may  be  con- 
Cascade  Mountains  and  entering  the  Pacific  sidered  as  one  great  harbor  in  which  vessels  can 
Ocean  in  lat  46"  15'.  Its  principal  tributaries  land  at  almost  any  point  along  the  whole  coast 
in  eastern  Washington  are  the  Pend  d'Oreille,  line, 
or  Clark's  Fork,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Pend  d'Oreille  in  northern  Idaho;  the  Spokane 
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Washington.  The  Cascade  and  Otympk  Moan-  in  the  Statfe  is  the  fiftsaltic  to&t  of  the  Colombn 
tains  and  the  great  platt-au  or  elevated  plain  plain,  wblcit  not  only  j^xtends  oVei  a  larKe 
oi  Uir  .  .  iiiirri.iii  play  ttie  most  nnvonant  parts  portion  irf  WaiMitgtoti,  hut  also  6overs  all  oi 
in  causing  this  diversity.  The  Cascade  range  southern  Hfiho,  *item  Oregon  and  north- 
divides  the  Stale  into  two  distinct  climatic  lones,  Eastern  California.  Sedimentary  rocks  tover  a 
in  which  there  is  little  similarity  of  climate,  ferge  portion  of  the  State.  The  rocks  of  die. 
In  the  eastern  section  the  climate  is  dryor  semi-  Tertinry  period  ate  the  best  known,  and  art 
arid.  The  seasons  are  four,  spring,  sailimer,  of  great  economic  importance  on  account 
autumn  and  winter.  The  average  annual  rain-  of  the  [arg«  deposits  of  coal  and  building  stOflc 
fall  varies  in  different  localities,  ranging  from  which  they  contain.  The  Eocene  roiAs  are 
6.50  inches  at  Pasco  to  18,25  inches  al  Spokane  ilearly  all  coal-bearing.  Pleistocene  sediments, 
and  24,90  inches  at  Dayton,  The  mean  January  in  the  (latnre  of  [(iacial  deposits,  occur  in  the 
temperature  ranges  from  22°  to  30°  in  different  westerii  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  tn 
localities,  according  to  the  elevation,  and  the  all  of  the  monnfainouS  districts,  except  the  Blue 
mean  August  temperature  ranges  from  65°  to  Moiintains,  glacial  deposits  are  found,  and  the 
74°.  The  highest  teinperature  on  record  -ralley?  are  largely  occupied  by  deep  terraces  and 
at  Yakima,  which  is  a  fair  average,  is  io8°,  and  moraines.  The  glacial  deposits  of  the  Pnget 
the  lowest  is  22°  below  zero.  The  climate  of  the  Sound  basin  consist  of  till,  with  stratified  Band, 
whole  of  the  eastern  section  is  remarkable  clay  and  gravely  in  all  averaging  not  lets  tkan 
for  its  brightness  and  clearness.    The  winiersare  500  feet  in  thickness. 

short,  and  although  the  days  are  often  hot  in  Soil,  Agriculture  and  IrrigatioH. —  There  are 

summer,  the  nights  are  cobi  and  delightful.  about  40,<X3O  square   miles   «f   forested   land  m 

In     Western     Washington     the     climate     Is  the  State,  the  trees  being  mostly  conifers,  with 

equable,    wilh   no   extremes    of   heat   and    cold,  some  oak,  maple,  cottonwood  and  other  decidu- 

Only  two  seasons  are  spoken  of,— summer  and  ons  varieties.     Nearly  al!  of  the  western  section 

winter.     The   summers   are   cooJ   or   moderately  of  the  Slate  was  originally  covered  with  fofests, 

warm,  and  the  winters  are  mild  and  rainy  with  while  in  the  eastern  section  the  forest  areas  are 

almost  no  snow,  except  on  the  mountains.     In  confined  principally  to  the  slopes  of  the  meun- 

summer  the  temperature  rarely  reaches  90°.  and  tains   and   the   higrhlands.     The   soil   in   western 

in   winter  it   never   goes  as   low  as   zero.    At  Washington    consists    largely    of   glacial    drift, 

Seattle,   which    is    a    fair    average    for   western  being  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel  aird  clay  opon 

Washington,    Ihe    annual    mean    temperature    is  the    uplands,    which    is    very   productive    when 

51.4°,  ranging  from  40.6"  in  January  to  64.7°  iu  properly  handled.    In  the  lower  lands  there  are 

August.     The   average   high   temperature   is   74°  lar^e     areas     of     sandy     loam     and     semi-peat 

in  July  and  yo"  in  August,  and  the  average  low  lands,  rich  in  organic  matter,  which  are  very 

temperature   is   43°    in    December    and    38°    in  fertile,  and  grow  ail  kinds  of  crops  that  thrive 

January.    The  rainfall  in  western  Washington  in  a  porous  soil. 

varies  greatly  in  different  localities  owing  to  the  In  eastern  Washington  the  soil  has  been 
mountain  ranges  and  prevailing  winds.  The  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  basaltic  or  lava 
heaviest  precipitation  occurs  on  the  coast  of  rocks.  It  is  of  a  dark  color,  of  fine  textttre,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  gradually  decreases  contains  no  gravel  and  very  littie  sand.  It  is 
as  it  proceeds  inland  around  the  south  side  of  the  what  might  be  termed  a  clay  loam.  It  has  been 
Olympic  Mountains  and  down  the  Puget  Sound  stated  by  eminent  authorities  that  this  is  the  best 
basin.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  89.27  inches  wheat  land  in  the  worid,  a  statement  which  is 
on  the  coast  at  South  Bend ;  52,65  inches  at  proved  by  the  enormous  crops  produced  each 
Olympia ;  43.88  inches  at  Tacoma  :  37,34  inches  year.  The  higher  lands  of  the  Columbia  plain 
at  Seattle,  and  22.42  inches  at  Port  Townsend.  arc  devoted  principally  to  the  cultivation  of 
While  winter  is  called  the  rainy  season  and  sura-  wheat,  which  is  the  most  important  agricultural 
mer  the  dry  season,  it  should  be  understood  that  product  of  the  State.  The  annual  crop  of  wheat 
every  month  in  summer  has  some  rainy  days  averafies  about  30,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
and  that  there  is  con.^iderable  clear  *ealher  dur-  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  26  bushels, 
ing  the  winter  months.  For  a  period  of  ten  In  the  lower  lands  of  the  eastern  section  the 
years,  during  the  months  of  December,  lanuary  rainfall  Is  insufficient  to  bring  crops  tb  matority, 
and  February,  the  average  number  of  days  per  and  irrijtation  is  carried  on  to  a  consJderatde 
ntonth  with  precipitation  to  the  amount  of  .01  cTtent  with  great  success.  There  are  now  about 
of  an  inch  has  been  from  15  to  19,  and  the  rso,Ooo  acres  of  irrigated  lands  under  cultivation, 
average  precipitation  per  month  about  five  and  nearly  too,ooo  acres  more  under  ditch  and 
inches;  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  ready  for  euhivatron,  Nimierous  Irrigation  pro- 
July  and  August  for  the  same  period  has  been  jects  ari  in  progress  which  will  result  (n  the 
five.the  average  precipitation  has  been  about  reclamation  of  at  leist  r,oon/Mn  acres  within 
one  inch  each  month,  and  the  average  number  of  the  next  few  years.  The  irrigated  lands  produce 
rainy  days  has  been  162  per  year.  Thunder  wonderful  crops  of  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  hops 
and  lightning  are  of  rare  occurrence  artd  violent  and  grain.  The  climate  is  very  favorable  and 
wind  storms  are  entirely  unknown,  a  great  variety  of  apples,  peacliea,  plums  and 

Geology. —  Metaitiorphic  rocks  occupy  a  lai^  kindred    fri-its    are   raised   in    great   abundance, 

portion    of   the    Stale,    being   of   very    frequent  together  with  grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries, 

occurrence  throughout  the  region  of  the  Cas-  raspberries  and  other  small  fruits  of  every  kind 

cade  Mountains  and   the   Okanogan   Highlands.  The   fruits    raised    in    eastern    Washington   are 

The  most  important  varieties  of  these  rocks  are  beautifully  colored  and  of  most  excellent  flavor. 

Keiss,     schist,     marble,     slate     and     quart^ile.  The  .soil   of   the   irrigated   section   is  admirably 

anite  is  found  in  many  localities  in  very  large  adapted  to  the  cnltivation  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 

quantities.    Crystalline  limestone  also  occurs  in  tables,  and  especially  to  the  cnltivation  of  pota- 

a  number  of  gjaces,  particHlarly  In  the  Puget  toes,  of    which    large   quantities  are  prtjduced 

Sound  basin.    The  most  important  volcanic  rock  each  year.    A!falfa  is  one  of  the  chief  foraga 
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plants,  producina;  three  or  four  crops  during  lambertiana),  spruce  iPiceo  sitckensis)  and 
the  season  and  yielding  from  S  to  8  tons  of  hay  western  larch  (Larix  occidenlalis),  are  also  vai- 
ner acre.  Timothy,  clover  and  other  grasses  are  uable  commercial  varieties.  At  the  present  rate 
also  raised  quite  extensively.  Hop  raising  is  an  of  consumption,  the  amount  of  standing  timber 
important  industry,  the  average  crop  being  will  supply  the  mills  of  the  State  for  at  least 
3,500,000  pounds  per  year.     All  kinds  of  cereals  100  years. 

are  also  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  Oka-  Mining. —  Coal  is  first  in  importance  in  the 
nogan  Highlands  and  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  mining  resources  of  the  State.  The  greatest 
Mountains  furnish  extensive  ranges  for  cattle  deposits  are  found  in  the  Puget  Sound  basin, 
and  sheep,  which  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
With  the  settling  up  of  the  country,  however,  tains  in  Kittitas  County.  The  coal  fields  are 
the  ranges  are  becoming  more  restricted  year  by  very  extensive  and  practically  inexhaustible. 
year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  domestic  methods  The  veins  vary  from  5  to  25  feet  Jn  thickness. 
of  stock  raising  are  being  adopted  with  a  result-  The  quality  ranges  from  a  rich  bituminous  cok- 
ing yearly  increase  in  production.  ing  coal  to  brown  lignites.     Deposits  of  anthra- 

In   western   Washington   diversified   farming,  cite  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 

dairying  and  fruit  raising  are  the  principal  agri-  Mount  Rainier.     There  are  23  mines  in  opera^ 

cultural  pursuits.     This   section  of  the   State  is  tion,  employing  about  5,000  workmen.    The  ag- 

admirably    adapted    to    the    dairying    industry  gregate     output     during    the    year     1909    was 

owing  to  the  rich  soil  and  the  moist,  warm  cli-  3.602,263  tons  of  coal  and  42,981  tons  of  coke. 

mate,  which  combine  to  produce  an  abundance  The  mines  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia 

of  nutritious  grasses,  hay,  and  other  stock  food,  practically  supply  the   Pacific   Coast   States  and 

and  excellent  water.    The  home  market  is  one  of  Alaska  with  coal. 

ihc  best  in  the  world,  on  account  of  the  large  There  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the 

population,  engaged  in  manufacturing,  lumber-  Cascade  range  and  in  the   Puget   Sound   basin, 

ing.    fishing   and    mining,   and   the    trade   with  Brown  hematite  ore  is  found  along  the  Skagit 

Alaska.      There    are   34S    creameries    and    con-  River  and  is  worked  to  some  extent     Magnetic 

densed  milk  factories  in  the  State.     All  kinds  ore  is  found  in  King  County  and  bog  ore  occurs 

of  stock  do  well  in  this  section  and  large  num-  in  several  localities.    Copper  and  lead  are  found 

bers  of  horses  and  hogs  are  raised.    The  breed-  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Okanogan 

ing  of  Angora  goats  has  also  been  undertaken  Highlands, 

with  marked  success  and  is  becoming  an  im-  The   precious  metals  are  found  in  several 

portant    industry.     Hop    raising    is    carried    on  localities,  and   sufficient  development  work  has 

quite  extensively  in  the  river  valleys,  the  average  been  done  to  prove  the  existence  of  mines  of 

crop  being  about  the  same  as  in  eastern  Wash-  great   value.     In    the   northeastern   part   of   the 

inglon;  considerable  small  grain  is  raised  in  this  State,  the  mines  have  been  work^  on  quite 

section,  especially  upon  the  fiat  lands  along  the  an    extensive    scale.    The    prevailing    country 

shores  of  Puget  Sound.               ^  rock,  in  that  district,  is  limestone  and  the  prin- 

Lumbering. —  The   greatest    industry   of   the  cipal  mineral  is  argentiferous  galena.    Gold  has 

State  is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles,  been    discovered    in    many    places    throughout 

There  are  in  the  State  419  lumber  mills,  with  a  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cascade  range  and  in  the 

daily  capacity  of  26,000,000  feet,  and  441  shingle  Okanogan  Highlands. 

mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  42,000,000  shingles.  Fisheries.-^  Salmon  fishing  is  one  of  the  I'm- 
There  are  also  more  than  300  logging  camps  and  portant  industries  of  the  State,  and  her  brands 
a  number  of  planing  mills  and  wooden-ware  fac-  of  canned  salmon  are  known  in  every  market 
lories.  These  mills,  factories  and  camps  employ  !□  the  civilized  world.  The  capital  invested  in 
more  than  30,000  men;  the  annual  pay  roll  the  industry  exceeds  $6,000,000;  the  number  of 
amounts  to  $20,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  persons  employed  is  about  laooo  and  the  wages 
product  is  about  $3S,ooo,ooo  annually.  The  cap-  paid  amount  to  more  than  $3,000,000  annually, 
ital  employed  in  lumbering  amounts  to  about  The  value  of  the  yearly  product  of  the  canneries 
$40,ooo,ooa  In  1903  there  were  42,701  cars  of  ranges  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000  according 
lumber  and  35,7*4  cars  of  shingles  shipped  from  to  the  run  of  fish,  and  the  value  of  the  fresh, 
the  State  by  rail  and  770,057,846  feet  of  lumber  salted  and  smoked  product,  will  amount  to  about 
shipped  by  water.  The  rail  shipments  of  lum-  $1,500,000  more  each  year.  There  are  45  salmon 
ber  amounted  to  640,515,000  feet,  making  the  canneries  in  the  State.  The  propagation  of  sal- 
total  shipments  for  the  year  1410,572346  feet,  mon  was  undertaken  by  the  State  in  1895.  and 
and  the  number  of  shingles  5,722,240,000.  In  since  that  time  18  hatcheries  have  been  estab- 
addition  to  the  lumber  shipped  out  of  the  State  lished  with  a  capacity  of  from  4,000,000  to 
a  large  quantity  is  used  in  making  local  improve-  8,000,000  fish  each  per  season.  This  work  has 
ments.  The  quantity  of  timber  used  by  the  mills  been  very  successful,  and  has  resulted  in  quite 
in  1903,  aggregated  nearly  2,000,000,000  feet  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  salmon.  In  addi- 
board  measure.  In  igo2,  the  United  States  De-  tion  to  the  salmon  industn-,  the  cod,  halibuL 
partment  of  the  Interior  caused  an  estimate  of  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries  on  the  banks  ofi 
the  quantity  of  merchantable  timber  in  the  State  the  coast  of  Washington  and  Alaska  give  em- 
to  be  made,  which  shows  the  total  to  be  ployment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  Large 
195.23 7.ooo*MO  feet,  board  measure.  The  most  quantities  of  halibut  are  shipped  to  the  Atlantic 
valuable  tree  of  the  State  is  yellow  fir  (/"*«*-  coast  cities  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  that  line  of 
doliuga  Douglasii),  which  comprises  nearly  one  fishing  has  developed  into  an  important  industry, 
half  of  the  merchantable  timber.  The  next  most  Oyster  culture  is  also  carried  on  to  quite  an 
valuable  is  the  red  cedar  {Thuya  gigantea),ast.A  extent  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Puget  Sound 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  and  Willapa  Harbor.  Clams,  crabi  and  shrimp 
Western  hemlock  {Tsvgo  tnertensiana) ,  yellow  are  abundant,  and  maay  kinds  of  game  fish  ar« 
pine  (PtniM  ponderoia),  sugar  pine  fPintw  found  in  the  streams  and  frish  water  lakes. 
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Game.—  Tlitie  is  a  gretX  abundance  of  large  vided    with    transportation    facilities,    both    Of 

and  small  game  in  Washington.    Deer  are  found  water  and  by  railroad.    The  rivers,  lakes.  Puget 

in  all  sections,  elk  abound  in  large  numbers  in  Sound  with  its  numerous  arms,  bays  and  inlets ; 

die  Olympic  Mountains  and  to  some  extent  in  the  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

Cascades.     Mountain  goats  are  numerous  on  the  make  all  parts  of  the  western  section,  and  many 

h^ber    ranges   of   the    Cascades.     There    are    a  parts  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  easily 

few   mountain    sheep    on    the    lofty    mountains,  accessible  by  boats.     There  are  about  2,700  miles 

Black  bears,  panthers  and  wildcats  are  common,  of  railroad  in  the  State,  not  including  the  elec- 

Waterfowl,    pheasants,    quail,    prairie    chickens  trie  roads.     The  chief  systems  are  the  Northern 

and  several  kinds  of  grouse  are  plentiful.  .  Pacific,   Great    Northern,   Oregon   Railway   and 

Manufacturing. —  Whm  the  census  of   1909  Navigation    Company,    Pacific    Coast   Company, 

was    taken,    there    were    3,674    manufacturing  Spokane  Falls  &  Northern  and  the  Bellingham 

establishments    reported    in    this     Slate.      The  Bay  &  British  Columbia  Railroad.    The  Burling- 

amount  of  capital  invested  was  $222,261,000;  the  ton  system  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  also  reach 

number  of  persons   employed,   including  ckrks  Puget  Sound  under  a  traffic  arrangement  with 

and  members  of  firms,  was  76,854 ;  the  amount  the  other  roads.    Electric  railways  are  now  in 

-  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  was  $59,593,000,  and  operation  from  Seattle  to  Tacoma  and  to  Ren- 

the  value  of  the  products  was  $220,746,ooa    The  ton.    Another  line  is  under  construction  from 

largest  manufacturing  industries  consist  of  1iin>-  Seattle  to  Everett,  and  a  number  of  other  lines 

ber  mills,  flour  and  grist  mills,  shipyards,  iron  are  projected. 

works,  paper  mills,  smelters,  breweries,  fruit  A  large  fleet  of  steamers  is  operated  upon  the 
and  vegetable  canneries,  furniture  factories,  pot-  waters  of  Puget  Sound  cariying  freight  and 
tery  and  terra  cotta  works,  creameries  and  con-  passengers  in  the  local  traffic  Several  steamship 
densed  milk  factories.  Since  1900,  mantifactur-  lines  are  operated  between  Seattle,  Puget  Sound 
ing  has  increased  very  rapidly.  Many  new  and  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  California  and 
industries  have  been  established  and  old  ones  the  Orient,  and  between  Gray's  Harbor  and 
have  been  greatly  extended  in  order  to  keep  pace  San  Francisco,  In  addition  to  the  regular  lines 
with  the  growing  markets.  A  careful  estimate  of  steamships  a  large  commerce  is  carried  on  bj 
indicates  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  at  means  of  sailing  vessels  and  itinerant  steam- 
least  50  per  cent  since  the  census  was  taken,  ships. 

There  are  about  60  flour  mills  in  the  State,  pro-  Commerce.— Vfuring  the  fiscal  year  ending  30 

ducing  more  than  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour  per  June    1910    vessels    aggregating    1^06,467    tons 

annum^   which   is  marketed  very  largely  in  the  entered,  and  vessels  aggregating  2,063,152  tons, 

countries  of  the  Orient     Shipbuilding  is  carried  cleared    in    the     foreign    trade    of    the   Puget 

on  at  a  number  of  looalities  on  Puget  Sound  and  ISound  Customs   District,  which  includes  ail  of 

at    Gray's    Harbor.    The    Puget    Sound    Navy  the  ports  of  the  State  of  Washington  with  the 

Yard  and   Moran   Bros.   Company's   Works  at  exception  of  the  Columbia  River,     The  value 

Seattle,  are  equipped  for  the  construction  of  all  of  the  imports  was  $53,074,271,  and  the  value  of 

kinds     of    ships    and     boats.    The    battleship  the    exports    was    $52,911,480    in    the    Puget 

Nebraska    was    under    construction    in    1904    at  Sound,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma  Customs  Districts, 

the  last  named  yard.    Among  the  ship-building  In  1893  the  imports  amounted  to  only  JSjgjoi) 

States,  Washington  stands  fourth  as  to  the  num-  and   the   exports   to   $5,093,436-      A   very   large 

ber  of  vessels  constructed,  and  tenth  as  to  the  commerce    is    carrifd_   on   between   Washington 

volume  of  tonnage.    A  large  proportion  of  the  and    the    other    Pacific    Coast    States,   Alaska, 

shipbuilding   of   the    State   is   the   construction  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  re- 

of  wooden  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  of  various  ceipts  in  this  trade  average  $30,000,000  and  the 

types.     The    superiority  of   Washington   fir   for  shipments  $40,000,000  per  annum. 

use  in  ship  construction  is  recognized  in  all  parts  Education. —  There  are  2,407  school  districts 

of  the  world,  on  account  of  its  great  strength  in  the  State,  in  285  of  which,  schools  of  more 

and  the  length  of  clear  timber  obtainable.    The  than  one  department  are  maintained.     In  1908, 

manufacture  of  iron' and  steel  has  just  been  be-  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  was 

gun.     One  small  blast  furnace  has  been  estab-  163,640  and   the  attendance  at  the   schools,  was 

lished  on  Puget  Sound  which  produces  a  high  198,214.    The  reports  of  the  State  superintend- 

grade  of  pig  iron.     With  an  abundance  of  raw  ent     of    public     instruction     show     that     6,52i 

materials,   easily   assembled   at  low   prices,   and  teachers  were  employed.    The  amount  expeudi'Q 

with  a  large  market  for  the  product,  the  man-  for    teachers'    salaries,    buildings    and    running 

ufacture  of  iron  and  steel  promises  to  become  expenses  for   igoS  was  $6,469,315.     The  value 

one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State.  of  all  school  property,  exclusive  of  school  lands. 

Nearly   all   of  the   rivers   of  the   State   arc  was  $7,700,000.    The  average  length  of  the  school 

mountain  streams,  with  a  large  flow  of  water  at  sessions  in  the  country  districts  is  six  months, 

all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  many  rapids  and  In  the  towns  and  cities  the.  sessions  are  usually 

fails,   which,  under   modem   methods   of  trans-  ten  months.     Nearly  every  town  of  from   1,500 

mission  are  capable  of  supplying  power,  for  all  upward  has  a  high  school  with  a  three  or  four 

industrial  purposes,  at  a  very  low  cost  and  in  year  course.     In  a   number  of  places   several 

almost  unlimited  quantities.    Large  power  plants  country  districts  have  combined  to  form  a  union 

have  already  been  installed  on  the  Snoqualmie  high  school  district.     The  number  of  students 

and  Puyallup  rivers.    The  city  of  Seattle  is  con-  "o  attendance  at  high  schools  in  igog  exceeded 

■tnicting  a  plant  upon  the  Cedar  River,  to  sup-  ig.ooo.    For  higher  education  the  State  maintains 

ply  the  municipality  with   light  and  power  for  the  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  with 

both  public  and  private  purposes.     Several  Other  113  mstructors  and  enrollment  of  2,156  students; 

plants  are  in  the  course  of  construction   in  the  the  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science 

vicinity  of  the  larger  cities.  at  Pullman,  49  instructors,  568  stvidcnts:  and 

TraHifortoftoB.— Washington    is    well    pro-  Normal    schools    at    Cheney,     i»    mstructors 
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198  students;  Ellensburg,  it  instructors,  and  14S  Adams,  Ritsviile.  Kli 

students ;    and    Bellingham,   ao   instructors    and  Aiotin.  Asotin.  {^""".  •-??"•«"'. 

355   sludents.     There   are   34   private   academies  ch^S^fi  M^iano.  M^"'sh='l™'^ 

and  colleges  which  reported  to  the  State  Super-  Chtlan,  Wenatehee.  OkanoKan.  Connmuny. 

intendetit  in  1903,  and  a  number  of  others  which  S?'^'"'/'^  AoBei«.  Pacific,  South  Bend, 

failed   to   report.     The   leading   private   colleges  Columbia^Dryw""  sl^nan'^Fridiy  Harbor. 

are  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla;  Whit-  Co-rlit-.  ftaiama.  Skwrit.  Mt.  Vm,™. 

worth     College,     Tacoma;      Gonzaga     College,  5^^  Waterviila.  Sk™nia  BtewMon. 

Spokane;     Puget    Sound    University,    Tacoma;  ?S;iS T^i  IS^m  si^k™ 

Vashon    College,   Burton,   and    Colfax    College,  Garfield.  Pomeroy.  SiBiena,  Colvilla. 

rnlfar  Grant.  Ephrala.  Thursmo.  Olympio. 

V-L      ■.  t,       r,  ,  .  J    n        I    r     .-,  Island,  CoupeviUe.  Wahkiakum,  Cathlamot. 

CkantabU,   Reformatory  and   Penal   InsMu-  Jefferson  Port  Townsend        Walla  Walla.  Walla  w.n. 

((owf.— The  State  maintains  an  institution  for  g'nR.  Seattle  WjiRieooi,  Bellingh 

the  care  and  education  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  |gJ^£i^|[U^^-  ^'STV^^Yal 

feeble-minded ;    a    reform   school    for    juvenile 
offenders;  a  penitentiary;  two  hospitals  for  the         There  are  59  places  in  the  State  of  over  1,000 

insane   and   a   soldiers'   home.     The   school   tor  population;  28  of  over  2,000;  9  of  over  5,000,  and 

defective  youth  is  located  at  Vancouver  and  is  5  of  over  20,000.    The  metropolis  is  Seattle,  on 

properly   divided   into   three   branches,   namely:  Pugel  Sound,  with  23?,i94  inhabitants.    Tacoma, 

for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  83,743 ;    Spokane,    104402 ;    Bellingham     (hein^ 

The  reform  school  is  located  at  Chehalis.    This  Whatcom    and    Fairhaven,   consolidated    190^), 

institution  has  a  farm  and  shops  of  various  kinds  24,298,  and  Everett,  24,814,  are  the  other  cities 

where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  useful   trades,  with  more  than  20,000  people.     All  of  the  cities 

The  penitentiary  is  located  at  Walla  Walla.    In  named  are  important  commercial  and  manufac- 

this  institution  there  is  »  jute  mill  and  a  brick  turing  centres. 

yard  which  give  employment  to  a  large  number         /„rf,fl„f._  According  to  the  Annual  Report 

of  the  inmates.    The  Western  Washington  hos-  „£  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  there  are 

piUl  for  the  msane  is  located  near  Steilacoom  10,019  Indians  living  upon  the  13  reservations 

and  the  Eastern  Washington  hospital  is  located  in  (he  State      The  reservations  contain  2  rri  ^74 

at  Medical  Lake.    The  soldiers'  home  is  located  acres  of  land    The  largest  reservations  aKthe 

at  Orting.    All  of  these  _  State  institutions  are  Makaw  and  Quiniault  reservations  on  the  Pacific 

under  the  general  supervision  and  management  Coast,  die  Tulalip  and  Puyallup  reservations  on 

of  a  board  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  pug^t  Sound  and  the  Yakima,  Colville  and  Suo- 

by  the  governor,  known  as  the  State  Board  of  kane     reservations     in     eastern     Washington. 

t,ontrol.  There  is  also  quite  a  large  number  of  Indians 

Banks  and  FtwoxM.— There  were  in  igog  ™ho  do  not  live  upon  the  reservations.  Many 
72  National,  152  State,ii  private  banks,  8  savings  °f  them  are  engaged  in  agrieuhure,  and  a  con- 
banks,  and  14  loan  and  trust  companies;  total,  siderable  number  work  in  the  logging  camps  and 
aS7  banks.     The  assessed  valuation  ot  real  and  fisheries. 

personal  property  in  the  State  in  1909  was  $6gs,-  History.— The  first  record  in  history  of  the 

853,13^  and  the  State  tax  levy  $3.50  per  $i,aaa  region  which  is  now  the  State  of  Washinrton, 

,-  i      Ti.     o.  .       ic  It  **s  'he  discovery,  in  1592,  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 

Government.- Tl^e  State  officers  are  as  fol-  de  Fuca  by  a  Greek  pSot  of  that  name  in  the 

lows:    governor,   lieutenant-governor,    secretary  service  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.     In   1775    a 

of    state,    treasurer     auditor     attorn ey.«neral,  Spanish  navigator.  Captain  Bruno  Heceta,saied 

superintendent  of  public   instruction,   and  com-  ^^g  the  coast  and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 

are  42  members  of  the  Senate,  one  half  of  whom  ered  the  mouth  of  the  Cohimbia,  sailed  into  the 

?  ™      <V^  ""^        xi'^ff  ?i  °^"  '"  '""■  'Wlored  it  for  shoot  15  miles  and  g.,e  it 

terms  of  four  years.    The  House  of  Represen  a-  n,  „,„^  j,,  ^j,   ^.       j,  J^,  ,^._   diiSovery 

?"!  """',".       **  ™°$;"i  elected  k,enn.ally  and  the  exploration  thai  ga.e  the  United  Slate. 

■     i^  /  ■  r"" ''      '■    ™'  '"''i"'  'I'l'"""":"'  their  strongest  claim  to  the  territory  drained  by 

.      Ti.     °  '  'S'"^  """c  "!''  "1""°'  the  Columhia,  which  was  known  as  the  •Oregoi 

™;l  .1,™  f  ™"  '■     '"         5'  supreme  Country."    In   the  same  year  CapUin   GetJge 

TS:  .i^t-  ,      T,' A,'- V""^ ',"!'"  V""»»"  of  the   British  navy,   explored   the 

of  the  .npermr  court.,  elected  for  terms  of  four  „,„,  „f  p„ga  Sound.    During  the  next  fe» 

S™  S.  .S  '^<'"'  1,'  ""''';  'S"-""  °r»^-  ?""■  "  """'"  "I  »*"■  nfvigalor,  vi.rted  th" 
galmn,  the  aflam  of  each  cotinty  being  admm-  coast  and  it  soon  became  q"ite  well  known. 
mSi„/„(  ,1,™'!  "<  '""i  ">»"=™""«  The  first  overland  exploration  was  the  expedi: 
^^^S'  r  "™1«"  Th«  State  IS  rep.  ,i„„  „,  Lewi,  a„d  dark  of  the  Uuited  State, 
resented  in  Congress  by  two  umator.  and  three  army  in  1805-6.  This  expeditioii  sent  out  by 
tepraenta  ives.  Pre.ideM  JefferKin,  traver.ed  the  MissisiipR 
It  -.S  ii^,  "^  Di"«"o«J— As  shown  by  the  Valley,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  £|- 
United  States  census  reports,  tb;  population  lowed  the  Columbia  River  to  its  mouth,  where 
fL,.  ,.VS°°  "^i^""*  '"  '*!"■  P'^^  "i  Ihey  .pent  one  winter.  The  next  military  exp» 
,^.0,"'  L,  ti  II  S*"^  ",  '**^  '"''  '''<™  »•'  "■"  ■>'  "*«  ""''"  Captain  John^ 
518,103  in  1900.  The  U.  S.  census  for  1910  re-  Fremont,  which  reached  Vancouver  on  the  Co- 
pott^  the  population  as  i,i4i,!»o.  lumHa.  The  first  United  State.  Naval  Expe- 
There  are  36  counties  m  the  State  which,  with  dition  wa.  the  exploration  of  Puget  Sound  by 
llieir  cotmty-seats,  are  named  as  follows :  Captain  Charles  Wilke.  in  1841.    The  first  white 
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people  to  settle  in  Washington  were  the  traders  islanc'.  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are 
of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  who  estabUshed  some  of  the  leading  factors  which  have  caused 
posts  in  eastern  Washington  in  1811.  The  next  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  past  few  years, 
white  settlement  was  established  by  Dr.  Marcus  James  B.  Meikle, 
Whitman  in  1836,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Secretary  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
city  of  Walla  Walla.  The  first  settlement  m  m  t.-  t  a  1  .  ^  »  ^i 
western  Washington  was  at  Tumwater  on  Puget  „  Waahrngton  Ark.,  town  county -seat  of 
Sound,  in  1845.  -l-he  ownership  of  the  country  Hempstead  County ;  on  the  Arkansas  &  Louis  - 
north  of  thrColumbia  River  was  claimed  by  t^^^'^J'^t'  ?'>°"t  "°  miles  southwest  of  Lit- 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  until  ^^  ^'^\  M  '^  '■>  a"  ^f '^"'lH"l  "^'?"',"^ 
1846,  when,  under  the  Buchanan- Pa kingh am  "s  industnes  are  connected  chiefly  with  farm 
treaty.  Grea  Britain  took  all  the  territory  north  Products  It  has  considerable  trade,  espec  ally 
of  the  49tl.  parallel,  and  the  United  Slates  m  the  shipments  of  grain^egetablcs,  cotton, 
all  of  the  territory  south  of  that  parallel,  except  ^nd  tobacco.  Pop,  about  1,000. 
tlie  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  Amer-  Washington,  Conn.,  town  in  Litchfield 
ican  territory  was  organired  as  the  Territory  County;  on  the  Shepaug  River;  about  90  miles 
of  Oregon,  14  Aug.  1848.  On  2  March  1853,  northeast  of  New  York  and  38  miles  north 
that  portion  lying  north  of  the  Columbia  River  of  Bridgeport.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Mar- 
aud the  46th  parallel  was  organized  as  the  Ter-  bledale.  New  Preston.  Woodville,  Washington, 
ritory  of  Washington.  With  the  discovery  of  Washington  Depot,  and  Romford.  Its  indus- 
goid  in  eastern  Washington,  a  great  itKrease  fies  are  connected  with  farm  products  and 
of  population  followed,  and  the  Indians  becom-  caring  for  guests  in  summer,  as  it  is  a  favorite 
ing  alarmed  for  their  hunting  grounds,  resolved  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1890)  1,633;  U900) 
to  exterminate  the  whites.     This  led  to  the  In-  1,820;  (icjiol  1,747. 

dian  war  of  1855-6.  and  there  were  Still  further  Washington,  D.  C.  The  District  of  Co- 
troubles  with  the  Indians  in  1857,  at  the  time  of  lumbia  was  established  under  the  authority  and 
the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  of  British  Columbia,  direction  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  16 
but  the  greatest  rush  was  after  the  discovery  of  July  1790  and  3  March  1791,  which  were  passed 
gold  at  Salmon  River  in  i860.  At  the  time  of  to  give  effect  to  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  the  United  States  giving  Congress  the  power; 
States  in  1846,  the  49th  parallel  had  been  ac-  *To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
cepted  as  the  boundary  to  the  channel  between  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  thence  miles  squarel  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
down  that  channel  to  the  sea.  In  1859  a  dispute  States  and  tile  acceptance  of  Congress  become 
arose  as  to  which  channel  was  meant,  and  this  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 
was  not  settled  until  1872,  when  the  claims  were  The  territory  obtained  for  this  purpose  lies  in 
referred  to  arbitration  and  decided  by  the  Ger-  lat  38°  S3'  to  38'  N.,  Ion.  76°  58'  to  7/  W. 
man  emperor  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  from  Greenwich.  Originally  lo  miles  square, 
On  22  Feb.  i889;  Congress  passed  an  en-  with  the  southern  and  Jiart  of  its  western  ex- 
abling  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  tremity  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  it  through 
the  State  of  Washington  into  the  Union,  recession  of  the  territory  received  from  that 
TTtc  State  Constitution  was  adopted  and  rat-  State,  became  reduced  in  area  to  6954  -square 
ified  by  the  people,  at  an  election  held  i  Oct.  miles  made  up  of  what  was  once  a  part  of  Mary- 
188^,  and  on  11  Nov.  1889,  in  accordance  with  land.  The  site  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  at 
the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act,  the  Presi-  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostia 
den*  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  admis-  or  Eastern  Branch  rivers,  100  miles  from  Chesa- 
ston  of  the  State  of  Washington  into  the  Union,  peake  Bay  and  185  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
There  were  14  governors  of  the  Territory,  _  of  Ocean.  It  rises  from  tide  water  lowlands  at  the 
whom  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was  the  first.  In  addition  fivers'  banks  through  a  series  of  hills  to  an  ex- 
to  his  duties  as  governor,  he  had  charge  of  the  treme  elevation,  in  some  sections,  of  400  feet. 
survey  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  The  District,  as  it  is  constituted,  in  former  times 
River  to  the  Pacific,  and  was  also  Superintend-  comprised  the  villages  of  Washington  and 
ent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Washington.  The  first  Georgetown,  both  of  which  are  now  included  in 
territorial  legislature  met  at  Olympia  27  Feb.  the  great  federal  city  of  Washington,  whose 
1854.    Since  her  admission   to  the  Union  the  government  is  unique. 

State  has  had  four  governors,  namely:  Elisha  P.  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 

Ferry,  Rep.  (1889-92) ;  John  J.  McGraw,  Rep.  two  houses  of  the  Congress  are  to  this  ciiy  what 

(1893-6;    John   R.   Rogers,   Dem.    (1897-1901)  ;  the  mayor  and  council  are  to  other  cities.     The 

Henry     McBride^    Rep.      (1902-4).      Governor  administration  of  municipal  affairs  is  vested  in 

Rogers  died  in  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Gov-  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 

emor  McBride,  who  was  elected  as  lieutenant-  and  acting  under  the  sole  authority  of  Congress, 

governor.  One  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  are 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  Washington  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  and  the 

was  very  slow  until  the  advent  of  the  first  rail-  other  half  by  the  United  States.    The  assessed 

road  in  1884,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  and  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  District  in 

the  dil^ulty  of  reaching  it  from  the  Eastern  1910  was  $323,009,530.    Ten  years  before,  taxes 

States.     Since  that  time  the  development  of  the  were   paid   on   5213,250,418:   $264,156,956,   mpre 

country    has    been    phenomenally    rapid.    The  than  one  half  of  the  total  amount  of  the  assessed 

establishment  of  regular  steamship  lines  between  valuation,  was  exempt  from  taxation  becanse  it 

Puget  Sound  and  the  countries  of  the  Orient,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government  of 

ttie  tride  which  has  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  the  United  States.     The  appropriations   for  the 

real    discoveries   of    gold    in    Alaska    and    the  expenses  of  (he  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 

ukon  territory  in  1S97,  and  the  development  ing  30  June  1904  amounted  to  $9,088,554.67,  of 

*  between  this  State  and  the  new  which  amount  $4,619,964.44  was  paid  from  the 
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s  of  the  District  The  eathnated  popnla-  section  of  the  city,  with  the  public  buildings 
tion  in  1903  was  289,596,  including  200477  erected  along  the  northern  and  southern  sides. 
whites  and  Sg.ng  negroes.  The  death  rate  for  The  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  building,  the 
the  same  year  was  ig.986 ;  15.922  among  the  first  public  edifice  to  be  erected,  was  laid  18 
white  people  and  29.129  among  the  negroes.  The  Sept.  1^93.  The  seat  of  government  was  re- 
birth rate  for  1902  was  17.031  ;  15.393  among  the  moved  fiom  Philadelphia  in  1800,  and  in  No- 
vt-hjtes  and  20.714  among  the  negroes.  The  esti-  vember  of  that  year  the  national  legislature  met 
mated  population  in  1903  was  295,193;  white  in  Washington  for  the  first  time.  At  the  outset 
204540;  negroes  90,353;  pop.  (1910)  331,069.  Congress  placed  city  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
The  climate  ia  excellent.  TTie  mean  average  an-  three  commissioners;  but,  not  pleased  with  the 
nnal  temperature  for  33  years  being  55  degrees;  results  of  the  experiment,  in  1802  the  city  of 
average  summer  temperature  for  the  same  Washington  was  made  a  corporate  tovm  with  a 
period,  75;  average  winter,  35.  The  city  is  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  common 
reached  by  six  railroad  lines,  the  Pennsylvania,  council.  The  first  mayor  was  appointed  by  the 
and  BaHimore  &  Ohio,  from  the  north  and  President,  but  all  the  later  incumbents  of  the 
■vest,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  the  west,  the  mayoralty  were  elected  to  office  by  the  people. 
Southern,  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  towns  which  ex- 
Line  from  the  south,  and  bv  steamboat  from  isted  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  which  were 
Baltimore  on  the  north  and  Norfolk  on  the  south,  included  in  the  Federal  District  when  that  was 
Hutory.—Ry  act  of  Congress  in  July  1790  originally  laid  out,  remained  corporate  towns 
a  commission  of  three,  with  President  George  with  independent  municipal  governments.  In 
Washington  at  its  head,  was  given  authority  to  1814  the  city  was  captured  by  an  expeditionary 
select  on  the  Potomac  River  at  some  place  be-  force  of  British  soldiers  and  all  the  public  build- 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  the  ings,  including  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 
Conocheague,  a  site,  rot  to  exceed  10  miles  were  destroyed  by  fire.  During  the  first  70 
square,  for  a  permanent  capital  of  the  United  years  of  its  existence  as  the  capital  of  the 
States.  Within  three  days  after  the  passage  of  United  States,  Washington  was  apparently  noth- 
the  enabling  act  Washington  announced  the  se-  ing  more  than  one  of  the  most  forlorn  of  villages. 
lection  of  the  present  site  of  the  city  which  bears  No  serious  effort  was  made  toward  ordinary 
his  name.  The  original  acts  of  Congress  relat-  municipal  betterment  The  United  States  paid 
ing  to  the  District  referred  to  it  as  the  Seat  of  no  taxes  00  the  property  it  held  and  only  made 
Government.  Washington  called  it  the  Federal  the  smallest  appropriations  for  maintenance  of 
City,  and  the  commission  which  had  charge  of  the  capital  city.  This  lack  of  public  spirit  lost 
it  after  the  death  of  the  first  President  knew  it  to  the  District  the  Virginia  territory  which  was 
as  the  City  of  Washington  in  the  Territory  of  receded  to  that  State  on  the  petition  of  the  citi- 
Columbia.  Congress  finally  accepted  the  name  zens  of  Alexandria  in  1846.  The  creation  of  a 
of  Washington  for  the  city  and  called  the  terri-  territorial  form  of  government  in  1871  whidi 
lory  surrounding  and  including  it,  which  was  brought  the  whole  District  under  Federal  con- 
gained  by  cession  from  the  States  in  which  it  Irol  again  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
lay,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Major  I'Enfant,  a  improvement  which  is  even  now  progressing. 
French  engineer  serving  in  the  Continental  The  board  of  public  works,  established  co-inci- 
army,  who  was  employed  to  superintend  the  lay-  dent  with  the  creation  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ing out  of  the  city,  followed  plans  outlined  by  ment,  originated  and  pushed  the  great  public  im- 
Washington,  derived,  it  is  believed,  from  the  provements  despite  the  obstacles  it  faced  in  the 
outlines  of  Versailles,  France.  Washington  and  shape  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  city 
I'EnfaDt  frequently  rode  over  the  site  of  the  was  cleaned  and  renovated ;  those  lines  of  the 
city  together  and  the  plans  they  decided  upon  Washington -I 'Enfant  plans  which  had  been 
were  afterward  developed  and  carried  out,  as  ignored  or  obliterated  were  re-established  and 
far  as  they  could  be,  by  Andrew  Ellicott,  a  the  foundations  of  the  Washington  of  to-day 
Pennsylvania  engineer,  who  was  employed  on  were  laid.  The  city  was  left  in  such  a  state  that 
the  work  after  I'Enfant  —  thoroughly  discour-  when  the  present  form  of  government  was 
aged  because  of  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  by  adopted  the  work  was  continued  as  an  absolute 
unsympattietic  commissioners  — had  resigned  his  necessity.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  territorial 
position.  The  scheme  of  the  city  as  originally  government  developed,  however,  and  after  ex- 
decided  upon,  made  the  Capitol  building,  located  perimenting  four  years  the  present  system  was 
on  the  western  edge  of  a  high  plateau,  the  point  finally  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  11 
from  which  most  of  the  streets  and  avenues  rad-  June  1878. 

iated.    Straight  lines  run  through  the  centre  of  GovemmenI  and  Rrlalions  with  the  General 

the  building,  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  Government. —  The   District    of    Columbia   now 

divided  the  city   into   four   sections   known    re-  enjoys  a   unique   form  of  government  which  is 

spectively    as    northwest,    northeast,    southwest  seemingly  at  variance  with  all  republican  prin- 

and  southeast.    The  streets  were  run  with  pra<^'  ciples  and  yet  which   reflects,  as  does  nothing 

tically    unswerving    accuracy    parallel    to    the  else  in  the  United  States  the  idea  of  a  "govem- 

marl^   of  division,  those   streets   running  east  ment  for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the 

and  west  being  lettered  and  those  north  and  people."    The  citizens  of  the  United  States  rule 

south  numbered.     The  avenues  were  planned  to  their  capital  city.    The  people  of  the  capital  have 

■    intersect    the    streets    at    various    angles.     The  no  part  in  it.     Three  commissioners,  one  from 

streets  which   followed   the   dividing  lines  were  each  of  the  two  dominant  political  parties  and 

known    as    North    Capitol,    East    Capitol    and  one   an    officer    of    the   engineer    corps    of   the 

South  Capitol ;  the  -western  line  running  through  army,  arc  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 

a  great  expanse  of  parking  directly  to  the  Poto-  "advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  to  adttiMs- 

mac    River    from    the    Capitol.      This    parking  ter  the  affairs  of  the  District  fftr  tertni  of  three 

reservation,  or  aeries  of  parks,  was  called  the  years  each.    These  officials  are  paid  $S(Ooo  per 

Mall  and  was  designed  to  be  the  most  beautifut  year  for  their  work.    The  Salary  of  the  engineer 
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officer  detailed  for  the  work  is  made  to  equal  engineer  cammissioner.  The  sanitation  ol  the 
this  amount  by  additions  to  his  regular  pay.  city  is  tmder  the  charge  of  a  health  officer  who 
All  suhordinate  officers  of  the  govemmeiit  are  has  a  deputy  and  numerous  Insjiectars.  A 
appointed  by  the  commissioners.  Two  assist-  superintendent  of  street  cleaning,  assisted  in  the 
ants  from  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the  army  are  work  by  about  400  men,  has  charge  of  the  clean- 
detailed  with  the  engineer  commissioner.  The  ing  of  the  streets,  much  of  which  is  done  by  tiie 
other  members  of  the  triumvirate  have  no  as-  hand  cleanuig  system.  The  city -fire  department 
sistants.  There  are  two  sets  of  laws  in  force,  consists  of  one  chief  engineer,  four  assistants, 
One,  acts  of  Congress,  corresponding  to  State  one  fire  marshal,  one  madiinist,  14  steam  engine 
laws  in  other  communities;  two,  municipal  companies,  five  chemical  engine  companies  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  board  of  commission-  six  truck  companies,  each  of  the  detachments 
ers,  taking  the  place  of  the  municipal  laws  of  or  companies  bein^  under  the  control  of  a  fore- 
other  cities.  Tile  commissioners  have  no  power  man  and  one  assistant.  There  is  an  engineer 
to  appropriate  the  money  used  in  the  govern-  department  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
ment  Every  cent  is  appropriated  specifically  engineer  commissioner.  The  divisions  of  city 
by  Congress.  An  annual  report  is  made  to  the  government  enumerated  above,  together  with 
Cxingress  through  the  President,  which  contaitu  the  other  subordinate  departments,  are  presided 
the  annual  report  of  all  subordinate  officers  of  over  by  the  two  civilian  commissioners,  each 
the  government.  The  Congress  determines  having  his  special  d^rtments  for  control  and 
upon  all  public  improvements,  through  conmiit-  observation.  It  requires,  however,  a  majority 
tees  of  each  house  appointed  for  the  purpose,  vote  of  the  whole  board  to  determine  any  gues- 
Nothing  can  be  done,  not  even  so  little  a  thing  tion  of  policy  in  carrying  out  the  acts  of  Con- 
as  the  purchase  of  a  box  of  friction  matches,  grcss  relating  to  the  District  The  Congress 
without  author!^  from  the  Congress.  The  ex-  exercises  a  most  jealous  care  of  the  District 
penses  of  the  District  government  are  paid,  one  Its  appropriations  are  made  separate  and  dis- 
half  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  and  one  tinct  for  every  department  of  the  munKipal 
half  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  structure,  the  smallest  items  being  provided  tor 
The  revenues  of  the  District  are  derived  from  specifically.  In  addition  to  gooq;  through  the 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  and  licenses  hands  of  the  auditor  for  the  District  they 
of  various  sorts.  The  levying  of  the  taxes  is  in  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  auditor  for  the 
the  hands  of  an  assessor  who  has  subordioate  to  State  and  other  departments  and  the  comptroller 
him  a  board  of  assistant  assessors  and  a  hoard  of  the  treasury.  AU  money  is  disbursed  by  an 
of  personal  tax  assessors,  together  with  such  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  commis- 
license  clerks,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  aioners.  This  officer  has  no  connection  with  any 
this  part  of  the  business  of  the  government  A  of  the  other  departments.  A  handsome  munici- 
collector  of  taxes  has  charge  of  the  collection  fnl  building  for  housing  all  branches  of  the 
of  all  taxes  and  license  fees.  The  accounts  are  city  government  is  now  (1904)  about  to  be 
audited  by  an  auditor  who  has  an  assistant  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $i,5oo^tx>.  The  water 
a  large  force  of  bookkeepers,  accountants,  etc  supply  of  the  District  comes  from  the  Potomac 
The  police  power  is  vested  in  a  police  depart-  River  at  a  point  about  15  miles  above  the  city. 
ment  consisting  of  one  major  and  superintcn-  It  is  carried  throu^  an  aqueduct  from  the  river 
dent,  one  captain  and  assistant  superintendent,  to  large  storage  reservoirs  and  from  these  is 
four  captains  and  aids  to  the  superintendent  pumped  into  the  city.  A  filtration  plant  is  tmder 
10  lieutenants  who  have  direct  control  of  the  construction  near  Soldiers'  Home,  which  will 
policemen,  35  sergeants,  and  643  privates.     The  cover  29  acres  of  ground  and  will  be  sufficient 


s  divided  into  10  police  precincts,  each  pre-  to  filter  all  the  water  used  in  the  city.  The 
by  a  lieutenant.  The  judiciary  of  the  water  is  of  excellent  quality,  free  from  impur- 
iKludes    one    supreme   court,    a    court     ities,  although  at  times  it  is  very  muddy,     ft  i$ 


of  appeals  and  a  police  court.  The  supreme  drawn  from  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Alle- 
cotirt  of  the  District  includes  one  chief  justice,  ghanies  which  empty  into  the  Potomac  in  the 
five  associate  justices,  and  one  United  States  Cumberland  Valley.  The  water  supply  with 
marshal.  It  is  so  divided  into  criminal,  equi^,  everything  relating  to  it  is  imder  the  charge  of 
cirt;uit  and  probate  courts  that  it  transacts  in  the  United  States  government,  by  which  it  is 
this  jurisdiction  the  same  business  as  that  which  owned.  A  nominal  water  rent  is  charged  con- 
is  accomplished  by  the  Federal,  State  and  muni-  sumera. 
cipa)  courts  of  other  localities,  the  members  of         Education. —  The  public  school  system  of  the 

'        '"    "''  ■"""   '"   "he   various   branches.  District  is   said  to  be  the  finest   in   the   United 

me  chief  justice  and  States.     It  is  under  the  control  of  the  commis- 

s  court  hears  appeals  sioners  through  a  board  of  education  composed 

from  the  District  supreme  court  and  also  from  of  seven  members.     The  administration  of  the 

the  commissioner  of  patents.     The  police  court  affairs  of  the  schools  is  ell  in  the  hanck  of  this 

consists  of  two  branches,  each  presided  over  by  board,  whidi  is  made  up  of  prominent  citizens 

a  police  justice.     One  branch  attends  to  viola-  who  rece'ive  a  nominal  fee  or  salary.    The  head 

tions  of  the  muncipal  regulations  and  the  other  of  the  system  is  a  superintendent,  aided  by  two 

to  infractions  of  United  Slates  laws.    In  all  the  assistant  superintendents  who  report  to  him  and 

courts,  but  the  last  named,  the  justices  are  ap-  perform  such  duties  as  he  assigns.     There  is  a 

pointed  by  the  President  for  life  terms.     In  the  secretary   who   is   the   official   representative   of 

police  court  the  justices  are  appointed  for  terms  the  board.     The  board  makes  requisition  upon 

of    four   years    each.     Connected    with    the    su-  the  commissioners  for  all  expenditures.     These 

preme  court  there  is  a  register  of  wills  and  a  must  be  approved  by  the  commissioners,  who 

recorder   of   deeds.      The   maintenance   of   true  also  make  all  contracts  for  school  supplies,  the 

lines  of  streets,  etc.,  a  charged  to  the  surveyor's  purchase  of  sites,  and  erection  of  buildings.  The 

office,  which  includes  in  its  force  one  surveyor  school  system  includes  eif^t  grades  of  primary 

and  bis  assistants,  all  under  the  control  of  the  and  grammar  schools  and  a  l^h  school  course 
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with  military  iastructioo  for  the  boys.  At  the  dition  to  these  the  institution  established  a  few 
end  of  his  work  in  the  graded  schooU  a  puiul  years  ago  a  school  of  diplomacy  and  jurispru- 
may  elect  cither  an  academic,  a  scientific,  a  busi-  dence  in  connection  with  its  law  school,  and  a 
ncss  or  a  technical  course  in  the  secondary  modern  well-equipped  hospital  in  conjunction 
■cbooh.  After  passing  through  four  years  in  with  its  medical  department.  Trinity  College, 
the  academic  high  school  a  pupil  may  prepare  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  situated  near  the 
himself  for  appointment  as  a  teacher  by  a  two  Catholic  University  of  America,  was  formally 
years'  course  in  the  norma!  school.  The  total  dedicated  in  November  1900.  It  was  designed 
enrolment  for  the  school  year  1903-4  was  for  the  higher  education  of  women  and  is  con- 
48.745,  of  which  33,987  were  while  pupils  and  ducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur. 
15.758  were  colored.  These  pupils  were  enrolled  The  new  Academy  of  th»  Visitation,  on  Con- 
in  1,023  schools  divided  as  follows:  normal,  170;  necticut  Avenue  between  L  and  M  streets,  was 
high  schools,  2,673  '•  manual  training  schools,  established  in  1850  as  an  offshoot  of  the  George- 
816;  grammar  and  primary  schools,  43,310;  town  Convent  It  is  designed  for  the  education 
kindergarten,  1,776.  During  the  fiscal  year  eud-  of  girls  and  is  one  of  the  besi  schools  in  the 
ing  30  June  igo2  the  appropriation  for  the  pub-  District.  The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Ctoss,  an- 
lic  schools  was  $1,222,283.90.  The  enrolment  other  Roman  Catholic  institution  of  learning, 
for  that  year  was  48,432,  making  the  cost  per  primarily  planned  for  the  education  of  little 
pupil  $25.23.  During  the  same  year  the  number  girls,  was  founded  in  1868  and  is  under  the 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  was  i,3t)i  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The 
and  the  number  of  schools  983.  Washington  is  Christian  Brothers  conduct  the  Saint  John's 
also  the  seat  of  many  universities,  colleges,  College,  an  institution  that  instructs  young  boys 
seminaries,  academies  and  private  primary  in  the  lower  branches  of  learning  and  prepares 
schools.  The  Catholic  University  of  America  is  them  for  college.  Gonzaga  College,  carried  on 
situated  in  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  one  of 
District  near  the  bead  of  Lincohi  Avenue.  This  the  finest  preparatory  schools  in  Uie  country.  It 
institution  was  first  oi^nized  in  1885  under  the  has  a  battalion  of  cadets  and  a  band,  all  com- 
direction  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  America,  posed  of  students.  The  National  University 
but  was  not  actually  established  until  the  fall  of  was  established  about  1870,  the  intention  being 
1889,  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  in  to  create  a  national  institution  on  the  lines 
the  countty  for  '  the  study  of  the  advanced  recommended  by  George  Washington.  This 
branches  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  oldest  university  has  no  collegiate  course,  but  has 
institution  of  learning  in  the  District  is  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  phar- 
Georgetown  University,  founded  by  Archbishop  macy.  Recently  the  medical  and  dental  branches 
Carroll  of  Baltimore  in  1789  and  conducted  became  a  part  of  the  Columbian  University. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Order  of  the  The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  University  oc-  Dumb,  known  also  as  Gallaudet  College,  was  ia- 
cupies  a  magnificent  park  on  the  heights  above  corporated  by  Congress  15  Feb.  1857-  Amos 
Georgetown  and  has  all  the  departments  of  a  Kendall  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  District  and 
modem  imiversitr,  with  its  law  and  medical  a  well-fcnown  philanthropist,  had  much  to  do 
schools  located  in  the  down  town  section  of  with  its  organization.  It  is  situated  in  a  beauti- 
Washinston.  Connected  with  the  medical  school  ful  locality  in  the  extreme  northeastern  section 
is  a  well  equipped,  modem  hospital,  located  in  of  the  city  of  Washington.  The  first  superin- 
Georgetown  near  the  university  proper.  The  tendent  was  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  whose 
oldest  college  or  seminary  for  women  is  the  son  is  now  its  president.  The  school  for  the 
Georgetown  Convent,  established  also  by  Bishop  deaf  in  connection  with  the  institution  is  known 
Carroll,  in  1798.  It  receives  young  women  of  as  the  Kendall  School.  The  collegiate  depart- 
Ihc  Roman  Catholic  &ith  and  educates  them  in  ment  is  named  Gallaudet  College  in  honor  01  the 
all  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  It  also  re-  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  Congress  makes 
ceives  novices  for  the  orders  of  sisterhood,  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
Howard  University,  established  by  an  act  of  the  institution.  The  American  University,  yet 
Congress  in  1867  and  supported  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  OfKanizatioQ,  under  the  direc- 
hy  the  govenunent,  furnishes  opportunities  for  tion  of  the  Methodist  Church,  promises  to  be 
an  education  to  the  negro.  This  institution  has  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
medical,  dental  and  law  departments  as  well  as  country.  This  organization  owns  a  large  tract 
the  regular  academic  course.  It  also  fits  young  of  land  in  the  suburbs  near  Tenleytown,  where 
men  for  the  ministry  and  has  a  preparatory  it  already  has  one  building  in  the  course  of  con- 
department.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  struction.  Washington  is  peculiarly  situated  re- 
much  to  do  with  its  development,  although  the  garding  scientific  institutions.  The  numerous 
government  makes  annual  appropriations  for  its  government  bureaus  bring  to  the  city  a  vast 
maintenance  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  concourse  of  eminent  men  of  science.  The  most 
Freedman's  Hospital,  in  coimection  with  which  important  of  these  institutions  are  the  naval  ob- 
the  university  medical  department  is  operated,  servatory,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (q.v.). 
The  Columbian  University  was  chartered  in  the  geological  survey,  the  coast  and  geodetic 
1821  and_  up  to  1904  was  under  the  direction  of  survey,  the  public  health  and  marine  hospital 
the  Baptist  Church.  The  sectarian  clause  in  its  service,  the  national  bureau  of  standards,  the 
charter  was  removed  by  act  of  Congress  during  various  bureaus  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
the  early  months  of  1904  and  at  the  same  time  ture,  and  the  museums  and  laboratories  of  the 
the  university  was  given  permission  to  change  army  and  navy  medical  departments.  AH  of 
lis  nam<^  _The  new  title  is  the  ^George  Wash-  these  bureaus  or  offices  pursue  the  study  and  de- 
ington  University.'  It  has  about  200  officers  of  velopment  of  special  branches  of  science  and 
government  and  instruction  and  includes  all  the  their  libraries  are  among  the  most  valuable,  on 
departments  of  a  well^uipped  university :  legal,  the  subjects  considered,  in  the  world.  Con- 
tnedkal,  dental,  scientifii^  and  collegiate.    In  ad-  nected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institutioi^  is  the 
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National  Museum  in  which  m  gathered  a  col-  The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in- 

lection  of  subjects  relattng  to  the  various  eluding  a  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land, 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  to  the  history  of  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Eastern 
the  United  States.  Each  is  presided  over  by  an  Branch.  The  institution  was  primarily  dp- 
eminent  master  of  science  and  each  offers  an  signed  for  insane  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
almost  limitless  opportunity  for  research.  For  United  States,  but  it  receives  beside  these  indi- 
the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  gent  insane  persons  of  the  District  of  Gilumbia. 
study  along  any  of  these  lines,  but  who  have  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  insli- 
not  the  means  to  accomplish  their  desires,  an  in-  tutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  A  aoperin- 
stitution  has  been  established,  known  as  the  tendent,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Carnegie  Institute,  t8  which  Andrew  Carnegie  terior,  reports  to  the  Interior  Department 
pres?nted  $10,000,000  with  which  to  carry  on  the  annually  as  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  (he 
work.  Washington  possesses  a  public  library,  affairs  of  the  institution.  A  board  of  yisitora, 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  whidi  composed  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  country, 
cost  $300,000.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  also  given  a  has  indirect  supervision  over  the  hospital  and 
sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its  surroundings.  The  second  largest  public  in- 
branch  libraries.  The  Library  of  Congress  stitution  conducted  by  the  government  is  the 
(q.v.)  forms,  perhaps,  the  largest  institution  of  National  Soldiers'  Home,  situated  in  the  suburbs 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.'  It  is  open  to  aH  north  of  the  city.  This  institution  furnishes  a 
the  people,  aTid  is  especially  patronized  by  resi-  home  for  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  after 
dents  of  the  District  The  Corcoran  Art  Gal-  retirement  either  through  age  or  dinbility.  It 
lery,  a  handsome  structure  containing  copies  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  army  officers. 
originals  of  famous  works  of  art  from  all  sec-  The  502  acres  which  it  [>ccupies  are  fitted  1^ 
tions  of  the  world,  is  closely  related  to,  yet  with  a  number  of  handsome  buildings,  among 
independent  of,  the  educational  institutions  of  which  is  a  well-eqnipped  hospital,  presided  over 
the  government.  In  addition  to  the  Library  of  by  3  surgeon  of  the  regular  army.  Washin^on 
Congress  each  department  of  the  general  gov-  has  numerous  private  charities  and  institutions 
emment  has  its  library  and  there  are  also  valua-  for  charitable  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
ble  libraries  connected  with  the  army  and  navy  various  churches  and  religious  organizations, 
medical  museums,  the  former  bein^  the  best  of  The  charities  of  the  District  are  superintended 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  law  library  of  the  by  a  board  of  prominent  citizens  known  as  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  is  a  very  valua-  board  of  charities ;  appointments  to  this  board 
ble  institution,  situated  in  the  City-Hall,  where  are  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  District  Supreme  Court  is  housed.  Each  Stretis.  Avenues,  and  Parks. — The  wide 
departmental  library  contains  volumes  relating  Streets  and  avenues  and  the  numerous  parks  and 
particularly  to  the  work  of  that  department.  parking  spaces  form  the  feature  which  most  dis- 
The  peculiar  conditions  governing  Washing-  tingujshes  Washington  from  other  dties. 
ton  physically  have  their  effect  on  its  moral  Within  the  limits  of  the  District  there  are  447-53 
government.  The  humane  institutions  of  the  miles  of  paved  streets  of  which  amount  128.03 
Capital  City  are  divided  into  three  classes,  are  asphalt  and  coal  tar;  21.87  asphalt  block; 
First,  those  supported  entirely  by  the  com-  .52  vitrified  brick;  27.34  granite  block;  9.18 
bined  general  and  local  government ;  next,  those  cobble  stone ;  71.36  macadam  and  189.25  gravel. 
supported  partially  by  the  same  government  com-  The  gravel  pavement  is  practically  all  in  the 
bination;  and  third,  those  maintained  solely  by  parks  and  in  the  suburbs  so  that  it  cannot  be 
private  means.  In  the  first  class  are  the  Wash-  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  treatment  of  the 
mgton  Asylum,  including  the  work  house,  an  city  streets.  The  mileage  of  asphalt  streets  is 
institution  for  correction,  and  the  alms  house  greater,  it  will  be  seen,  than  the  mileage  of  all 
with  a  hospital  to  which  the  sick  of  both  these  the  other  pavements,  except  gravel,  put  to- 
institutions  are  sent;  the  Municipal  Lodging  gether.  The  distinctive  feature  is  the  slight 
House;  Uie  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Temporary  use  made  of  cobble  stone  in  the  pavements. 
Home;  the  Soldiers'  Home;  the  Board  of  Chil-  Only  g.18  miles  of  street  are  paved  in  this  man- 
dren's  Guardians;  the  Industrial  Home;  Freed-  ner  and  these  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  asphalt 
man's  Hospital  for  Negroes,  and  the  Govern-  or  asphalt  block.  The  system  of  streets  laid  out 
ment  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  the  second  class  by  Washington.  I'Enfant  and  Ellicott  has  been 
are  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  Chil-  strictly  adhered  to.  There  are  ai  avenues  named 
dren's  Hospital,  National  Homeopathic  Hospital,  after  the  various  States.  The  streets  and  ave- 
Providence  Hospital,  Garfield  Hospital,  Central  nues  are  never  less  than  60  feet  wide  and  vary 
Dispensary  and  Emergency  Hospital,  Eastern  from  60  feet  to  160.  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Dispensary  and  Casualty  Hospital,  Woman's  which  is  the  broadest  street,  is  paved  with 
Clinic,  Washington  Home  for  the  Incurables,  asphalt  almost  its  entire  length,  from  the  East- 
National  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  ern  Branch  to  Rock  Creek.  Mudi  of  the  prop- 
Colored  Women  and  Children,  Working  Boys'  erty  controlled  by  the  United  States  is  in  public 
Home  and  Children's  Aid  Association,  Wash-  parks.  Wherever  an  avenue  intersects  a  num- 
ington  Hospital  for  Foundlings,  St.  Ann's  In-  bered  or  lettered  street  the  space  between  the 
fant  Asylum,  German  Orphan  Asylum,  Woman's  avenue  and  street  intersected,  often  an  entire 
Christian  Association,  Young  Woman's  Chris-  block  in  length,  Is  converted  into  a  public  park, 
tian  Home,  Florence  Crittenton  Hope  and  Help  Many  of  these  small  parks  are  equipped  with 
Mission,  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind,  fountains  and  shrubbery  and  in  all  of  them  flow- 
Woman's  Dispensary.  The  third  class  includes  ers  are  grown  in  huge  masses'during  the  premier 
many  institutions  and  associations  which  have  seasons.  These  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
for  their  object  the  caring  for  sick  and  in-  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and  grounds, 
capacitated  persons.  Under  this  head  come  the  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army. 
two  university  hospitals,  Georgetown  and  Co-  The  largest  park  in  the  city  proper  is  called  the 
lumbian,    and    several   charitable   organizations.  Mall,  which  extends  for  about  a  mile  and  x  half 
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from  the  Capitol  bailding  to  the  Potomac  River  a  majority  of  cases  in  parking  spaces  named  in 
and  from  B  Street  south  to  B  Street  north,  giv-  honor  of  the  men  whose  statues  adorn  them. 
ing  it  a  width  of  four  city  blocks.  It  contains  Comviercc.—  Washington's  commercial  in- 
230  acres.  In  the  I'Eiifant  plan  it  was  intended  terests  are  small.  Manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
to  improve  this  park  by  making  a  long  vista  or  the  city  in  a  very  limited  degree,  although  a 
avenue,  extending  from  the  (then  proposed)  large  sum  of  money  is  invested  in  plants  and 
Washington  monument  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  material  and  the  value  of  the  output  is  consid- 
order  of  the  Versailles  gardens.  This  has  never  erable.  To  a  great  extent  the  goods  turned 
been  done  although  recommended  from  time  to  out  are  for  home  consumption  only.  The  census 
time  by  architects  and  artists.  The  most  recent  report  for  1900  shows  that  there  are  518  man- 
recommendation  was  that  of  a  distinguished  ufacturing  establishments  with  a  total  capital 
commission  of  architects  known  as  the  park  of  $30,553,000.  In  ihtse  establishments  are  em- 
commission,  appointed  by  the  chairman  oi  the  ployed  5,758  persons  who  are  paid  in  wages 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  $6,835,000  annually.  The  raw  materials  used 
to  study  the  treatment  of  the  parks  in  the  cap-  were  valued  at  $10,246,000  and  the  product  was 
itals  of  Europe  and  to  prepare  a  report  as  to  $23.28q,000.  Fully  20  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
what  could  be  done  in  Washington.  This  re-  turing  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  District 
port  was  presented  to  Congress  in  1903,  and  pro-  is  the  product  of  the  government.  The  finan- 
vides  for  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  and  cial  interests  are  much  more  important.  Reports 
the  purchase  by  the  government  of  all  the  prop-  made  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  in  April 
erty  lying  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  1503  by  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  the 
the  Mall  on  the  north  and  between  Maryland  District  show  that  since  1894,  although  there  is 
Avenue  and  the  Mall  on  the  south.  Indications  one  less  bank  and  one  more  trust  company,  the 
are  that  the  plans,  with  some  modifications,  will  capital  of  the  banks  of  Washington  has  more 
gradually  be  adopted.  The  grounds  surround-  than  doubted.  The  amount  of  money  available 
ing  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  in  Rock  Creek  Park  in  the  local  banks  of  Washington  is  given  as 
are  the  most  extensive  public  reservations  in  the  $53,041,445.  In  1895.  with  13  banks  and  three 
District.  The  former  park  is  lined  and  in-  trust  companies  the  capital  was  but  a  little  over 
terlined  with  drives  of  every  sort.  In  the  sum-  $23,000,000.  The  real-  estate  interests  of  the  city 
mer  these  are  made  most  delightful  by  the  great  are  enormous.  Investors  from  out  of  town  con- 
variety  of  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  care  taken  trol  large  blocks  of  property  and  there  has,  in 
in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  times  past,  been  much  speculation.  Over  50 
Rock  Creek  Park,  a  vast  tract  of  1,775.9  acres  per  cent  of  the  property  is  controlled  by  the 
acquired  by  the  government  during  the  last  20  United  States  government  and   its  holdings  are 

\   is    designed    for    a    great    national   park,  being  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  demand 

_  government's  zoological  collection  finds  a  for  sites  for  public  buildings  increases.  To  the 
home  in  one  comer  of  this  tract,  which  extends  active  speculation  in  real  estate  Washington 
from  the  city  limits  to  the  District  line  and  owes  the  development  of  its  handsome  suburbs, 
through  which  flows  Rock  Creek.  The  jjovem-  both  in  the  District  and  in  the  States  im- 
ment  owns  most  of  the  land  for  a  considerable  mediately  surrounding  it.  Aside  from  the  man- 
width  along  Rock  Creek  from  the  District  line  ufacturing  interests  a  vast  business  is  carried  on 
to  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the  Potomac  in  its  mercantile  establishments.  Washington 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mai!  and  the  has  several  modem  department  stores  of  the 
plans  of  the  park  commission  provide  for  a  sys-  most  advanced  type.  The  business  section  of 
tern  of  driveways  which  will  eventually  connect  the  city,  from  Sixth  to  Fifteenth  streets,  east 
Rock  Creek  Park  with  the  Capitol  building,  and  west,  and  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  K 
The  government  has  in  the  course  of  improve-  Street,  north  and  south,  teems  with  life  at  all 
menl  a  large  tract  of  land  known  as  Potomac  hours  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  business  is  car- 
Park,  including  a  great  area  which  has  been  re-  ried  on  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  city, 
claimed  by  dredging  from  the  flats  along  the  although  there  are  small  establishments  in  great 
westem   and   souttiern   river   front.     This  prop-  number  in  every  section. 

erty  is  rapidly  yielding  to  improvements  which  Transportation.— The  street  railroads  have 
will  make  it  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  world,  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  development  of 
The  Mall  is  connected  with  tlie  parking  aur-  the  District.  All  of  the  street  railroads  within 
rounding  the  White  House,  the  Treasury  and  the  heart  of  the  city  are  operated  on  the  under- 
State  departments,  by  a  reservation  known  as  ground  electric  system.  This  general  adoption 
■he  President's  Park  or  White  lot,  lying  directly  of  the  underground  system  is  the  result  of  legis- 
Kfrih  of  the  Washington  Monument     At  points  lation  by  Congress  prohibiting  the  stringing  of 


s 


»here  two  or  three  streets  and  avenues  intersect,  wires  and  the  use  of  the  overhead  trolley  within 
asmal!  circular  hit  of  parking  is  created,  and  in  the  city  limits.  There  are  but  two  railroad 
ths,  too,  statuary  has  a  place.  This  is  shown  by  companies  doing  business  in  the  District  prop- 
I4ayetle  Park,  opposite  the  White  Honse;  Lin-  crly  speaking.  The  largest  of  these.  The  Wash- 
col;  Park,  at  nth  and  East  Capitol  streets;  ington  Railway  &  Electric  Company,  is  a  syndi- 
Gafleld  Park,  between  Third  and  Sixth  and  cate  controlling  the  operation  of  eight  of  the 
D  nd  E  streets  southeast ;  Scott  Circle,  smaller  companies.  It  operates  eight  lines 
Tho>as  Circle,  McPherson  Square,  etc.  The  in  the  city  and  six  lines  in  the  suburbs. 
parkip  about  the  Capitol  building  is  very  The  other  company  the  Capital  Traction 
extenlve  and  highly  improved.  Statues  of  Company,  controls  ttiree  lines  operating  on 
Washfgton,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Gar-  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Seventh  Street  and  Four- 
field  at  found  in  and  about  this  park.  Statues  teeth  Street  respectively,  with  their  branches  and 
of  Scot  Farragut,  Thomas,  McPherson,  Lafay-  connections.  The  total  street  railway  mileage 
ette.  Rthambeau,  Jackson,  Washington,  and  in  the  District  ts  [46.29  miles;  75.80  miles  of 
many  ofer  famous  soldiers  and  statesmen  are  which  is  double  track  underground  electric:  9.93 
found  atvaHoui  points  throughout  the  city,  in  miles    is    single    track    uudergronnd    electric; 
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57.60  miles  is  double  track  overhead  trolley ;  2.96  ^  the  general  land  office  and  Indian  bureau. 

miles  is  single  track  overhead  trolley ;  all  the  The  pension  bureau  is  housed  in  an  imposing 
overhead  trolley  lines  are  operated  in  the  brick  structure  in  Judiciary  Square,  near  the 
suburbs,  and  in  several  instances  connect  with  corner  of  Fifth  and  F  streets  northwest  Here 
related  lines  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  have  been  held  many  of  the  great  functions 
Public  Buildings.-^  Because  of  the  stringent  known  as  inaugural  balls.  The  old  city-hall 
building  laws  in  the  District  the  skyline  of  building,  now  occupied  by  the  District  Supreme 
Washington  will  never  be  disfigured  by  tall  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,  is  one  of  the  old 
office  buildings.  The  law  requires  that  no  build-  city  buildings.  It  is  situated  va  Judiciary  Square 
ing  shall  exceed  in  height  the  width  of  the  fronting  on  D  Street  and  Louisiana  and  In- 
street  on  which  it  fronts.  The  public  buildings  diana  avenues,  at  the  head  of  Four  and  a  Half 
are  many  and  of  fine  architecture,  as  are  also  Street  or  John  Marshall  Place.  The  home  of 
hundreds  of  the  private  residences.  The  largest  the  President,  fronting  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  most  important  building  is  the  Capitol,  sit-  between  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  State, 
uaCed  on  a  high  plateau  88  feet  above  the  level  War  and  Navy  building,  is  an  artistically  plain 
of  the  river.  The  central  portion  of  the  build-  building  of  freestone  painted  white,  from  which 
ing  was  begun  in  1793 ;  in  September  of  which  it  derives  the  name  of  White  House.  This  was 
year  the  comer  stone  was  laid  by  President  one  of  the  buildings  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
Washington.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  built  in  1814  at  the  time  the  British  burned  the  city, 
of  sandstone  quarried  on  Aquia  Creek,  Va.,  a.  The  offices  of  the  President  are  contained  tn  a 
few  miles  below  Washington,  and  cost  up  to  low  white  building,  built  of  brick,  at  the  western 
1S27,  $2,433,844.13,  which  included  the  expendi-  extremity  of  a  long  colonnade  extending  from 
tures  made  necessary  by  repairs  after  its  de-  the  White  House.  Directly  south  of  the  White 
Jtruction  by  the  British  on  24  Aug.  1814.  The  House  is  the  Washin^on  Monument,  a  marble 
corner  stone  of  the  extensions  or  wings  was  shaft  555  feet  in  height,  to  the  building  of 
laid  4  July  1851  by  President  Fillmore,  Daniel  which  almost  every  country  on  the  face  ai  the 
Webster  oiBciating  as  orator.  These  exten-  earth  contributed  a  stone.  An  elevator  is  run 
jions  were  completed  in  iSsg.  The  building  is  to  the  top  of  the  building  from  which  a  fine 
751  feet  4  inches  in  breadth  and  350  feet  in  view  of  Washington  can  be  obtained.  The 
depth.  The  area  covered  by  the  building  is  Washington  Public  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew 
153,112  square  feet  with  a  height  from  a  base  Carnegie,  occupies  a  parking  space  known  as 
line  at  the  east  front  of  287  feet  5  inches.  The  Mount  Vernon  Square,  at  the  intersection  of 
total  cost  of  the  Capitol  building  was  about  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  K  streets  and  Mas- 
$14,000,000.  Next  to  the  Capitol  itself  the  sachusetts  and  New  York  avenues.  This  beau- 
Library  of  Congress  is  the  most  important  tiful  building  was  opened  in  1902.  On  the 
structure  in  Washington.  This  was  completed  south  side  of  the  Mall  near  Ninth  Street  is  the 
in  1897  and  cost  the  government  $6,347,odo.  It  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  building  of  brown- 
contains  the  great  national  library  and  45  miles  stone  in  the  ancient  Gothic  Style  of  architecture. 
of  shelving,  sufficient  to  hold  2,200,000  octavo  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  the 
volumes.  In  addition  to  the  iA^5A75  books,  city  and  was  built  with  money  bequeathed  hp 
pajiers,  pamphlets  and  prints  that  are  kept  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman.  Adjoining  it 
within  its  doors,  the  library  has  178,140  other  on  the  east  is  the  National  Museum, 
articles  deposited  for  copyright  purposes.  The  whose  new  building,  which  was  built  in  190S,  cost 
business  of  the  library  furnishes  employment  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000.  Near  the 
417  people  and  the  last  annual  appropriation  Museum  are  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and 
ror  its  maintenance  was  $768345.  The  treasury  the  Fish  Commission  buildings.  To  the  west 
department,  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the  building  of 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  oldest  of  the  de-  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Congress,  in 
partmental  buildings,  is  constructed  of  freestone  1903,  appropriated  money  for  a  new  buildii^ 
and  granite  in  the  Ionic  style  and  cost  $7,000,000.  for  this  department.  Near  the  Department  of 
On  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Eleventh  and  Agriculture  is  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Twelfth  streets  is  the  new  city  post-office  and  Printing,  where  all  the  paper  money,  stamps  and 
post-office  department  This  building,  con-  bonds  are  made.  The  government  printing 
structed  entirely  of  granite,  occupies  an  entire  office,  the  largest  and  most  complete  printing 
block.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  establishment  in  the  world,  is  housed  in  a  huge 
of  the  modern  style  of  architecture.  The  State,  brick  structure  on  the  block  bounded  by  North 
War  and  Navy  departments  occupy  a  large  gran-  Capitol  and  First  and  G  and  H  streets  north- 
ite  structure  built  on  the  Renaissance  style  of  west.  The  large  public  buildings  also  include 
architecture  at  the  comer  of  Pennsylvania  Ave-  the  naval  observatory,  the  naval  museum  d 
nue  and  Seventeenth  Street.  This  building  oc-  hygiene  and  the  coast  survey  buildings.  New 
cupies  more  than  four  and  a  half  acres  and  cost  buildings  are  about  to  be  constructed  for  tie 
$11,000,000.  It  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  department  of  justice,  for  the  Supreme  Courtof 
structure  in  Washington,  excepting  the  Capitol  the  United  States,  for  the  bureau  of  standads, 
and  Library  buildings.  The  building  popularly  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  government  reco"ds. 
known  as  the  Patent  Office,  but  which  is  really  There  is  also  in  the  process  of  constructitn  a 
the  secretary's  office  of  the  Interior  Department,  union  station  building  which  is  to  be  one  o  the 
is  a  large  structure  of  white  marble  of  a  pure  finest  and  most  commodious  of  railroad  ter- 
Doric  style.  It  cost  $3,000,000,  and  occupies  the  minals.  It  will  cost  about  $5,000,000  wh«  nn- 
two  blocks  between  Seventh  and  Ninth  and  F  islied  and  the  approaches  to  it  will  cost  about 
and  G  strerts  northwest.  Opposite  this  build-  $11,000,000.  Part  of  the  expense  of  clanging 
ing,  fronting  on  F  Street,  is  the  old  building  of  grades,  etc.,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Unitet  States 
the  post-office  department,  a  structure  built  of  and  District  governments.  There  an  many 
marble  in  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  large  buildings  owned  by  private  indivduals  or 
covering  one  block.    This  building  is  occupied  corporations    which    add    to    the   arclitecturaJ 
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beauty  of  the  national  capital.     Among  these  gressive   Brethren   and  two   i 

are    the    Evening   Star   building,    the    Southern  People's  and  the  United  SUtes  Christian.     The 

Railway  building,  the  Lafayette  Square  Theatre,  a^regate  membership  in  all  these  organizations 

the   New   Willard   Hotel,  the   Shoreham   Hotel,  is    considerably   over   6o/>00.      The    amount    of 

the  Cosmos  Qub,  the  Georgetown  University,  the  property  held  by  religious  orders  or  orpiniM- 

Catholic     University,     the     McKinley     Manual  tions  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  and  is  used 

Trainii^  School  and  the  buildings  of  the  Sol'  for  religious  purposes  has  an  assessed  valuation 

diets'  Home.  of  $6405,702,  this,  in  addition  to  the  property 

MUilary. —  Washington   as   the  headquarters  held  bv  such  organizations  for  educational  or 

of  the  army  and  navy  has  three  public  reserva-  charitable  purposes,  which  is  also  eiempt  from 

lions  devoted  exclusively  to  these  branches  of  taxation.    The  best  known  churches  in  Wash- 

the  public  service.    The  most  important  of  these  ington  are  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 

is  the  navy  yard,  containing  gun  shops  in  which  Church    (Lincoln's    Church),  the    Metropolitan 

all  the  lai^e  guns  for  the  vessels  of  the  navy  are  Methodist  Episcopal   Church,  attended  by  Pres- 

made.     Here    aiso   is    a   huge    tank   in    which  idents  McKinley  and  Grant;  the  Church  of  the 

models  of  naval  vessels  are  tested  for  speed,  dis-  Covenant    (President   Harrison's   church),   the 

placement,  etc.     Connected  with  the  navy  yard  First    Presbyterian    Church     (President    Cleve- 

is  a  museum  of  arms  and  ordnance.      Near  the  land's    church),    and    Saint    John's    Episcopal 

navy  yard  is  situated  the  marine  barracks,  cov-  Church,  the  most  fashionable  church  in  Wash- 

ering  an  area  of  two  city  blocks.    The  largest  ington.    To  this  liit  might  also  be  added  Grace 

military    reservation    in    or    near   the   District  Dutch     Reformed     Church,     which     President 

is    Fort    Myer,    originally    estsJilished    on    the  Roosevelt  attends. 

heights     above    Washington    on    the     Vir^nia  CemeUries. —  There  are   nine  large 

shore  o£  the  Potomac,  as  a  post  for  the  signal  ies  in  or  near  the  District,    The  largest  i;.  __.. 

corps*  and   named   in  honor  of  Gen.   Myer,  the  Arlington    National    Cemetery,    the    old    Custis 

officer  who  established  the  signal  corps  as  a  part  estate  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  River 

of  the  army  but  who  is  better  known  for  having  overlooking  the  city.     This  is  the  magnificent 

established  the  weather  bureau.    At  Fort  Myer  estate  owned  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  which  was 

barracks  and  quarters  are  maintained  for  four  seized   by   the   general    government.     The   old 

troops  of  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  field  artil'  mansion  yet  remains  preserved  in  excellent  eon- 

leryof  the  regular  army.     The  reservation  at  Fort  dition.    On  the  broad  hillsides  sloping  from  the 

Myer  adjoins  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  mansion  to  the  river  lie  buried  many  of  the  sol- 

and  includes  a  portion  of  the  old  Custis  estate,  dier  dead  of  the  country  with  Sheridan,  Crook, 

In  Washington  is  situated  the  Washington  Bar-  Lawton,  and  Admiral   Porter  among  the  most 

racks,  now  the  seat  of  the  Army  War  College  prominent  men  whose  last  resting  place  this  is. 

and  the  School  of  Application  for  the  en^neer  Here  also  can  be  found  the  graves  of  the  men 

corps  of  the  army.    This  is  the  oldest  military  who  perished  in  the  Maine  and  many  of  those 

post  in  this  section  of  the  country,  having  been  who  died  from  wounds  and  disease  in  Cuba  and 

established    prior    to    the    war   of    1812    as    an  the    Philippines,    together    with    the    graves    of 

ordnance  storage  post.    On  this  reservation  the  thousands  of  Union  and  Confederate  dead  of 

statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  gift  of  the  the  Civil  War.     At  Soldiers'  Home  the  inmates 

Emperor  of   Germany,    was   erected   in   Ccto-  of  the  home  are  buried  and  many  3  veteran  finds 

ber  1904.    Here  also  is  the  site  of  the  old  mili-  his  last  resting  place  here.     Another  national 

tary  prison  where  the  conspirators  who  were  cemetery  is  that  at  the  extreme  end  of  Seventh 

charged  with  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Street  road  known  as  the  Battle  Ground  Ceme- 

President   Lincoln    were    tried,    sentenced    and  tery.     Washington  has  but  one  crematory  for 

those  given   the  death  penalty  were  executed,  the  dead.    In  addition  to  the  cemeteries  included 

Near  Washincton  are  Forts  Washington,  Hunt  in  the  figures  given  above  there  are  several  de- 

and  Foote,  all  of  which  are  on  the  Potomac  voted  exclusively  to  negroes  and  one  or  two  for 

River  below  the  city.    The  organized  militia  of  the  Hebrew  dead. 

the  District  of  Columbia  numbers  about  1,700  Society. — The  national  capital  is  rapidly  be- 

men  grouped  into  one  brigade  of  two  regiments  coming  the  social  and  educational  centre  of  the 

and  one  separate  battalion,  including  28  com-  United   States.    Persons  of  great  wealth  from 

paniea  of  infantry ;  one  battery  of  field  artillery,  all  sections  of  the  country  are  flocking  to  the 

one  engineer  corps,  one  signal  corps,  one  ambu-  city  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  many  such 

lance  corps  and  one  naval  battalion.     The  bri-  persons  having  built  large  residences  here.     The 

gade  is  commanded  by  a  brigadier- general  who  city,  as  the  focal  point  of  governmental  activity, 

with  his  staff  and  all  the  line  officers,  are  ap-  attracts  large  numbers  of  people  of  all  classes 

pointed  by  the  President.    The  adjutant-general  making  the  social  season  one  of  great  interest 

of  the  District  militia  is  an  officer  of  the  regular  and  activity.    The  clubs  and  theatres  are  among 

army  detailed  by  the  War  Department  the  best  in  the  country.     The  most  important 

Chttrches.—  Washington  has  some  of  the  clubs  are  the  Army  and  Navy,  Cosmos  Metro- 
finest  church  buildings  in  the  country ;  17  sects  politan,  University,  Alibi,  Chevy  Chase  and 
are  represented  with  163  places  of  worship.  Country.  The  two  last  named  are  country 
I  he  Episcopalians  head  the  list  with  31  clubs  having  handsome  club  houses  in  the  ■jub- 
churches;  the  Methodists  have  27;  Presbyterian,  urbs.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number 
22;  Catholic.  17;  Baptist,  16;  Lutheran,  15;  of  smaller  clubs  and  club  houses.  There  are 
Methodist  Episcopal   South,  6;   Methodist   Pro-  sever  theatres  in  the  city. 

testant  6:  Congregational,  4;  Christian  (Camp-  Newspaperi.— Almost  every  daily  newspaper 

bellite).  4;   Fnenda,  4;   Reformed,   2;   Hebrew,  of  consequence  in  the  United  SUtes  has  an  office 

2;  Swedenborgian,  Unitarian,  United  Brethren  in  Washington,  some  of  the  largest  papers  sup- 

and  Universalisl.  I  each     In  addition  to  these  porting  resident  staffs  with  regular  organization 

there  are  three  organized  societies  of  Chnstian  throughout  the  year,  while  others  mainUin  cor- 

Scientists;  two  Spiritualistic  societies,  one  Pro-  respondents   during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
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Tbere  are  three  iarge  daily  newspapers  in  Wash-  the  Seventh  Street  road  and,  dismounting,  de- 
ington,  the  Evening  Star,  an  afternoon  paper  ployed  as  skirmisherfi.  Early  rode  ahead  of  hi) 
owned  by  the  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Com-  infantry  and  arriving  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens 
pany,  of  which  S.  H.  Kauflman  13  president  and  at  noon,  discovered  that  the  works  were  but 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  editor;  the  Washington  Post,  feebly  manned.  The  northern  defenses  of  Wash- 
owned  by  the  Washington  Post  Company,  of  ington  consisted  of  a  series  of  detached  works, 
which  Beriah  Wilkins  is  the  president  and  edi-  at  intervals  of  800  to  ijxo  yards,  generally  con- 
tor,  and  die  Washington  Times,  owned  by  nected  by  rifle-pits,  and  mounting  400  heavy 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  There  are  several  weekly  guns  with  a  large  raaga  oi  fire.  The  one  in 
and  monthly  publications  which  etjjoy  a  large  Early's  front,  west  of  Seventh  Street  road,  was 
drcuktion.  Pop.  (igio)  331,069.  See  also  Di3-  Fort  Stevens,  with  Fort  De  Russy  on  its  left, 
TRiCT  OF  CoLUiCEiA.  Geobce  H  HARHiE.'i  from  whjch  it  was  separated  by  a  deqj  ravine, 
yice-Pres.  Washinglon  RaUway  &■  'Electric  'Co.  through  which  ran  Rock  Creek;  tb«  one  on  the 
right  was  Fort  Sloeuni.  Fort  Stevens  had  be^ 
Washington  (D.  C),  Early's  Attempt  furnished  with  a  powerful  armament,  mosUy  of 
on.  On  13  June  1864  Gen.  Early  marched  siege  guns,  well  protected  by  embrasures  and 
.  from  Gaines'  Mills,  under  orders  from  traverses.  It  had  an  extensive  bomb-proof ;  and 
;  Gen.  Lee,  to  attack  and  drive  Gen.  Hunter  from  a  hollow  in  the  rew  was  capable  of  sheltering 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  then  cross  into  large  bodies  of  men  from  artillery  fire.  Gen. 
Maryland  near  Leesburg,  or  at  or  above  Har-  Augur  commanding  Uic  defenses,  had  collected 
per's  Ferry,  and  threaten  Washington,  thus  hop-  some  heavy  artillerynicn,  and  a  miscellaneous 
mg^  to  draw  troops  from  Grant's  army.  Hun-  force  of  militia,  convalescents,  invalid  corps, 
ter's  failure  at  Lynchburg  (q.v.)  and  his  retreat  marines  and  sailors,  depaJtmeni  clerks  and  other 
toward  the  Kanawha  left  the  Shenandoah  Valley  employees  of  the  government,  and  placed  them 
open  to  the  movement  into  Maryland,  and  27  under  command  of  Gen.  A.  UcD.  McCook. 
June  Early  concentrated  his  army  at  Staun-  The  whole  force,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
ton,  moving  next  day  down  the  valley  and  Sixth  corps,  numbered  about  8,000  men.  The 
reaching  Winchester  2  July.  He  broke  the  line  immediately  north  of  the  city  was  gar- 
railroad  west  of  Martinsburg,  drove  Gen.  Sigel  risoned  chiefly  by  the  iSOlh  and  ISist  Ohio  regi- 
froni  that  place  3  July  and  across  the  Potomac  ments  of  100  days'  men,  two  or  three  companies 
to  Maryland  Heights  (q.v.),  crossed  the  Po-  in  each  fort,  and  by  detachments  of  volunteer 
tomac  at  Shepherdstown  Ford,  demonstrated  on  artillery  of  Gen.  M.  D.  Hardin's  divisicm  of  the 
Sigel,  then  crossed  South  •  Mountain  by  Tur-  Twenty-second  corps,  whose  two  l^^des  held 
ner's.  Fox's,  and  Crampton'g  Gaps  and  attacked  the  entire  line  of  sixteen  forts  from  the  Po- 
and  defeated  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  on  the  Monoe-  tomac,  above  Chain  Bridge,  to  the  Eastem 
acy  (q.v.),  9  July,  Wallace  retiring  on  the  Bal-  branch.  The  cavalry,  under  command  of  Coi 
timore  road,  leaving  open  to  Early  the  road  to  Lowell,  consisted  of  detachments  of  the  ad  Mas- 
Washington.  Early  had  under  his  command  lacliusetts,  8th  Illinois,  and  i6th  Pennsylvania, 
the  four  infantry  divisions  of  Rodes,  Ramseur,  m  all  about  1,000  men,  and  was  in  advance  of 
Gordon  and  Echols,  Ransom's  division  of  cav-  the  works  from  the  Potomac  to  Fort  Stevens, 
airy,  and  Long's  three  battalions  of  artillery,  iti  When  Early,  who  was  within  sight  of  the  dome 
all  about  15,000  men  and  50  guns.  On  the  of  the  capital,  had  seen  the  works,  thought  to 
morning  of  10  July  Early  marched  on  the  direct  be  feebly  manned,  he  ordered  Rodes'  division 
road  to  Washington  and  bivouacked  at  night  into  line,  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  and,  about 
four  miles  north  of  Rockville.  McCansland's  1.30  p.m.  when  the  skirmishers  VBere  within 
cavalry  brigade,  which  had  preceded  him,  drove  range,  the  Union  artillery  in  Fort  Stevens,  nnder 
from  and  beyond  Rockville,  about  600  Union  Capt.  Dupont,  opened  a  rapid  fire,  clouds  of 
cavalry,  under  command  of  Maj.  Fry,  of  the  dust  appeared  rising  behind  the  fort,  and  soon 
l6th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  During  these  move-  a  Union  column  was  seen  —  a  body  of  quarter- 
ments,  from  the  time  of  entering  Maryland,  the  masters'  employees  and  600  dismounted  cavalry. 
Confederate  cavalry  was  industriously  engaged  under  Maj.  G.  G.  Briggs  of  the  7th  Michigan, 
in  gathering  up  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle  filing  into  the  works  on  the  right  and  left  of 
of  all  kinds,  grain,  bacon,  and  subsistence  of  the  for^  whose  skirmishers  advanced  to  the 
every  kind,  and  shoes  and  clothing.  The  live  front,  before  whom  those  of  Rodes  fell  back, 
stock  was  driven  across  the  Potomac.  Bradley  after  approaching  within  musketry  range  of 
T.  Johnson's  cavalry  brigade,  moving  from  Fred'  Fort  Stevens  and  wounding  men  on  its  parapet. 
erick  toward  Baltimore,  occupied  several  towns  This  dashed  Earjy's  hope  of  getting  possession 
on  the  way  and  destroyed  the  Northern  Central  of  the  works  bjr  surprise  and  he  consumed  the 
Railroad  at  Cocfceysvilie.  Another  cavalry  de-  rest  of  the  day  in  reconnoitering.  Meanwhile  a 
tachment  stopped  a  train  of  cars  at  Magnolia  substantia]  and  timely  reinforcement  had  ar- 
Slation,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  rived  to  strengthen  the  Union  defense.  Gen, 
burned  the  train  and  Gunpowder  River  bridge.  Grant  had  doubted  whether  Early  had  anything 
Wires  were  cut  and  communication  with  the  more  than  cavalry  in  Maryland,  but  had  sent 
north  severed.  At  dawn,.  11  July,  Early  Ricketts'  division  to  Baltimore,  and,  on  the 
marched  through  Rockville,  McCausland,  who  night  of  the  gtb,  a  few  hours  after  Wallace's 
had  the  advance,  took  the  Georgetown  road  and  defeat  on  the  Monocacy,  ordered  Gen.  Wright, 
by  9  o'clock  was  stopped  by  Col.  Lowell,  with  commanding  the  Sixth  corps,  to  march  his  other 
a  small  cavalry  force,  m  advance  of  Fort  Reno,  two  divisions  from  the  lines  before  Petersburg 
He  formed  Early's  right.  The  main  force,  pre-  to  City  Point,  14  miles,  where  he  arrived  at  day- 
ceded  by  Imboden's  cavalry  bri^de,  marched  light  of  the  loth,  took  transjMrts  and  by  2  p.m. 
for  the  Seventh  Street  road,  running  past  Silver  of  the  nth  arrived  at  Washington,  where,  just 
Spring,  while  Jackson's  cavalry  brigade  moved  arrived,  vras  a  steamer  with  800  men  of  tb# 
•  oil  the  left  flank.  Imboden's  cavalry  drove  a  Nineteenth  corps,  who,  having  reached  Hampton 
small  body  of  Union  cavalry  into  the  works  on  Roads  from  New  Orleans,  had  been  sent  directl} 
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to  Washington.  President  Lincoln  was  on  the  sions  of  the  Sixth  corps,  followed  br  Emory's 
wharf  to  greet  the  troops  on  their  arrivd.  division  of  the  Nineteenth  corps.  Early  re- 
Wright  quickly  landed  his  troops  and  marched  sumed  his  march  from  JJarnestown  and  crossed 
them  lo  near  Fort  Stevens,  where  lie  bivouacked,  the  Potomac  at  White's  Ford,  near  Leesburg,  on 
sending  900  men  to  relieve  those  that  had  been  the  morning  of  the  14th,  heavily  laden  with  the 
thrown  out  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens ;  being  old  spoils  of  war.  The  Union  loss  during  the  three 
soldiers,  they  immediately  intrenched.  Late  in  days  was  between  350  and  450.  Early  left  30 
the  evening  1,500  quartermasters'  employees,  dead  and  70  wounded  on  the  field  and  lost  over 
and  2,800  convalescents,  under  Col.  Frank  Price,  zoo  prisoners,  not  including  his  wounded.  The 
from  nearly  every  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  comparatively  small,  but 
Potomac,  look  position  in  rear  of  Fort  Slocum,  the  event  is  memorable  in  tliat  it  was  the  only 
and  in  the  rifle-pits  on  either  side  of  it.  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  country,  where 
After  nightfall  Early  called  a  council  of  his  hostile  armies  met  so  near  the  seat  of  govern- 
division  commanders,  and  a  conclusion  was  ar-  ment,  and  men  fell  in  battle  within  the  bound- 
rived  at  to  assault  the  Union  lines  at  daybreak  aries  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Consult : 
next  morning,  the  I2th,  but,  during  the  night  a  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XXXVII.;  Early,  'The 
dispatch  was  received  from  Bradley  T.  John.son,  Last  Year  of  the  War  for  Independence'  ;  The 
near  Baltimore,  that  two  corps  had  arrived  from  Century  Company,  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Grant's  army,  and  this  caused  Early  to  delay  Civil  War,'  Vol.  IV.  e.  A.  Casman. 
the    attack    until   lie   could    again   examine   the           \i7..»,i_„4.,_     r-            11  «.    »      .  »  ^,i 

liVj, °' "' ""'' """"' "^ '" "' """  ~~~» «&.".. a°s'»,S'*iS.'MS'?i 

Atdawn  of  Ihe  I2th  Earlv  was  seen  in  nosi-  SP""8S  noted  for  their  medicinal  properties  at- 

fi™    Ji?r^  ™«  !^1  hi.  ™^,I^H    f.  Jli^R^fe.  tract  here  many  heath-seekers.    The  snrround- 

KT'..    „    Hr,?ii,f    1  S7       5'  "  ?     2  ins  ~«"t'y  Is  devoted  mainly  to  agricnliurc. 

SSt  ™„„^   .S,o™S J  K    .i'h    f,i?  ■  I*  The  mannfacmres  arc  dour  aid  lumber  prod- 

;rofch\Td™t,"Sf coy's  »  Sa  pSVert  «''A  SSJ'f'f  rc'hfS  T  s'^'oof  "'l^ 

who  commanded  The  Anion  skirmish  line  from  E"";''!?.'?  SJo^i    ™i^(":?    fc,    Sf'  li 

this  point  and  also  from  McLa/s  House  on  the  ''",,"  hishschool    opened  m   i8gi  Samt  W 

Icft    of   the    road.    Wheatons    brinade   of   the  "P'",.'^"??'  .'L.ni,''   fSS    ^    '^i^l 

ii?  in'fSt  TfTsS  e°n".'  .°„"d  WaSi™S  "'  ""=  "  "'"lUnTa"  "comtn'ercaf  i,    '"o 

cSf  de',r's°har'^'st'=o»r  egJ^  "h  ""^o^k  ^JST^S^'f  AT"i^,°TS.'  \l  ^"T 

ator«n'"urfe.hr',;Li,'rd';'fid°'e'ifs  '£'.,i'&i''oi4,'sl^,^VL%Tin 

wsrof  S"ixTh'fo;.rfSed°"  s,ixSi  ?<  ;?;,s";s-»  """""•' ""  '"""■""'  '■"■ 

with  orders  to  join  Wheaton  in  an  attack  upon  '^   ti9I0>.i«>> 

the  Confederates  at  the  Rives  House.     The  guns  Washineton,  111.,   city  in  Tazewell  County; 

of   Fort  Stevens   and    Fort   Slocum  opened   a  °"  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Toledo,  Peoria  & 

rapid  fire  and  at  a  signal  from  Wright,  who  Western,    the   Aichisou,    Topeka    &    Santa    Fe 

stood  on  the  parapet  of  Fort  Stevens,  President  K.R.'s;   about   11   miles   east   of   Peoria  and   65 

Lincoln  at  his  side,  BidwcU  moved  forward,  and  miles  north  of  Sprmgfield.     It  is  in  an  agricul- 

with  Wheaton's  brigade,  which  formed  an  ad-  tu'^l  region.    It  has  wagon  and  carriage  works, 

vance    line,   drove    the    Confederates    from    the  »  furniture  factory,  flour  mill,  and  grain  eleva- 

Rives  House  and,  after  a  sharp  fight  from  ris-  tors.      There   are   a    public   high    school,   estab- 

ing  ground  beyond,  and  back  for  a  mile  upon  hshed  in  1876.  a  public  library,  and  two  pnvate 

Rodes'   main   line    where    farther   advance   was  banks.     Pop.    (1910)    i.spa 

stayed,  but   the   skirmishing  was  kept  up   until  WasbingtoB,     Ind.,     city,     county-seat     of 

late  in   the  night,  and  the  ground  gained  in-  Daviesa  County;  on  the  Evansville  &  Indiana 

trenched.     The    engagement    was    witnessed    by  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.R.'s. 

cabinet   officers,   other  officials  and   some   ladies  about   too  mites  southwest  of   Indianapolis  and 

from  behind  the  parapet  of  Fort  Stevens,  where  ao  miles  east  of  Vincennes.    It  is  in  an  ^ri- 

also  the  President  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Wright,  cultural  and  coal-mining  region,  and  in  the  near 

when    the   engagement   opened   and   men    were  vicinity  there  are  nine  large  coal  mines.     The 

being  wounded  on  the  parapet.    The  Union  loss  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  railroad 

was  over  200>  of  whom  150  were  of   Bidwell's  shops,  flour  mills,  foundry  and   machine  shops 

brigade,   including  two   regimental   commanders  There   are   extensive   shipments   of  coal,   grain, 

of  the  brigade  killed  and  others  wounded.  live-stock,  flour,  and  vegetables.   The  city  has  tour 

On  the  left,  near  Fort  Reno,  Lovell's  900  banks  which  have  a  combined  capital  of  $165,- 

cavairy   had   heavy   skirmishing    with    MeCaus-  000,   and   the  two  national  banks  have  depositr 

land's  cavalry  brigade,  and  drove  it  back  on  the  amounting  to  $836,860.    It  has  a  high  school 

Georgetown  road  until   infantry  came  to  Mc-  established    in    1874.    Saint    Simon's    Academy, 

Causland's  support.    That  night  Early  fell  back  public  and  parish  schools,  and  a  school  library, 

through  Rockville,  marched  all  night  and  halted  Pop.   (1910)    7,854. 

near  Damestown.    Lovell's  cavalry  pushed  after  Wasbington,    Iowa,    city,    county-seat    of 

Early   on   the   morning  of   the   13th   as   far   as  Washington   County;  on  the  Chic^o,   Biirling- 

Rockville,    where    it   was    attacked    and    driven  ton  &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  81 

hack  by   McCausland,   with  a  loss  of  30  killed  Pacific    R.R.'s;    about    70    miles    southwest    of 

and  wounded,  after  taking  38  prisoners.       At  Davenport  and  50  miles  northwest  of  Burling- 

noon  W  right  marched  after  Early  with  two  divi-  ton.    It  b  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
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tcgion.  The  chief  man  ufaclu  ring  establishments 

are  wagon  and  carriage  works,  cob-pipe  factory, 
pipe-or^n  factory,  machine  shops,  and  cream- 
eries. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
county  court-house,  i2  churches,  the  schools, 
banks,  and  business  blocks.  It  has  a  high 
school,  opened  in  1867,  an  academy,  public  and 
parish  schools,  and  two  libraries.  The  five 
banks,   two  national   and  three  State,  have   a 

combin ... 

amount 

Washinston,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Washington  County;  on  Mill  Creek,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  R.R.'s ;  about  90  miles  northwest  of  To- 
pcka.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which 
the  principal  products  are  wheal  and  corn. 
Stock-raising  is  given  considerable  attention. 
The  industries  are  connected  chiefly  with  the 
farm  products  and  the  shipment  of  livt-slock. 
There  are  a  high  school,  a  Friends'  Academy, 
two  national  banks,  two  private  banks,  and  a 
private  business  school.  Pop.  ( 1890)  1,613 ; 
(1900)   1,575;   (1910)   1,700. 

Waihingtou,  La.,  town  in  Saint  Landry 
Parish  on  the  Bayou  Courtableau,  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  about  168  mika 
northwest  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  bayou,  and  has  opportuui- 
ties  for  shipping  freight  by  water  that  make  it  a 
commercial  centre  for  a  large  part  of  the  parish. 
There  are  brick  and  tile  works,  a  cotton  twine 
and  yarn  factory,  cotton  mills,  and  a  machine 
shop.  The  principal  shipments  are  rice,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  corn.  The  State  bank  tias  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  Pop.  {1890)  1.064;  (1900) 
1,197:   (1910)  1,538. 

Waihington,  Maine,  town  in  Knox 
County ;  about  25  miles  east  by  south  of  Au- 
gusta. It  was  incorporated  in  181 1  and  called 
Putnam;  in  iSaj  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washington.  The  town  contains  several  vil- 
lages, in  all  of  which  there  are  manufacturing 
interests;  the  principal  manufactures  are  bar- 
rels, staves,  headings,  undertakers'  supplies,  cab- 
inet work,  and  lumber.  There  are  five  churches, 
a  high  school,  and  district  schools.  Pop,  (1910) 
814. 

Waahing:too,  Mo.,  city  in  Franklin 
County ;  on  the  Missouri  River  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad;  about  55  miles  west  of 
Saint  Louis.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  re- 
gion. It  has  manufacruries  of  lumber,  flour, 
shoes,  cob-pipes,  leather,  musical  instruments, 
agricultural  implements,  and  furniture.  There 
are  made  extensive  shipments  of  packed  beef 
and  pork,  wheat  and  com,  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts. There  are  six  churches,  public  schools. 
Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools.  The 
city  has  two  banks,  having  a  combined  capital 
of  $75,000  and  deposits  amounting  to  $786,630. 
Pop.   (1910)  3,67a 

Washington,  N.  J^  borough  in  Warren 
County ;  on  the  Morris  Canal,  and  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  about  61  miles  west  of  Newark, 
and  12  miles  northeast  of  Easton,  Pa.  It  is 
near  the  base  of  Scott  Mountain,  on  the  south 
side,  and  is  in  an  agricultural  region.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  piano 
and  organ  factories,  silk  mills,  machine  shops, 
andfurniture  factory.  There  are  six  churches, 
a  high  school,  founded  in  1882,  public  elemen- 


tary schools,  and  a  school  librarj;.  There  are  tw< 
banks,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $isafia( 
and     deposits     amounting     to     $738,680.    Fofi 

(igio)  3.567- 

Washington,  N.  C,  town,  county-seat  of 
Beaufort  County;  on  the  Pamlico  River,  and  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway,  103  miles 
northeast  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  It  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  river,  has  freight  con- 
nections by  water  with  the  Atlantic  coast  ports 
and  the  West  Indies.  There  are  grain  elevators 
and  large  warehouses;  the  principal  exports  are 
fish,  vegetables,  flour,  and  fruit.  The  town  also 
contains  barrel  and  sash  factories,  lumber  and 
planing  mills,  and  steam  cotton  gins;  oyster 
fishing  is  an  important  industry.  There  are 
two  banks,  one  of  which  is  a  State  Bank  with 

550,000  capital.  The  town  has  a  high  school, 
ounded  in  1899,  with  a  school  library  of  about 
1.400  volumes  (in  1504).  Pop.  (1890)  3.S45; 
(1900)  4,842;   (1910)   6,211. 

Washington  (N.  C),  HOitaty  Operatioiis 
at.  This  place,  on  the  lower  Pamlico 
River,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Col. 
Stevenson,  with  a  detachment  of  the  24th  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  21  March  iSiSa,  the  Confederates 
having  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  the 
Union  gunboats  convoying  the  troops.  Steven- 
son returned  the  same  day  to  Newbern,  but  the 
place  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Union  troops 
and  eary  in  September  1862  was  held  hy  a 
small  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  a  bat- 
tery of  four  guns,  under  Col.  E.  E.  Potter,  ist 
North  Carolina  (Union)  infantry,  supported  by 
Iwo  gunboats  lying  in  the  stream.  At  early 
dawn,  6  September,  Potter,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  command,  started  for  Plymouth,  leaving 
but  a  small  force  in  the  place,  when  Col.  S.  D. 
Pool,  at  the  head  of  five  companies  of  North 
Carolina  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  dashed 
into  the  town,  surprised  the  company  of  artillery 
in  the  barracks  and  captured  its  four  guns. 
Hearing  the  firing.  Potter  retraced  his  steps, 
and  after  a  sharp  fight  of  three  hours,  the  gun- 
boats assisting,  he  drove  Pool  out  and  followed 
him  eight  miles,  taking  some  prisoners.  The 
Union  loss  was  8  killed  and  26  wounded ;  the 
Confederate  loss,  13  killed  and  57  wounded. 
During  the  action  the  magarine  of  the  gunboat 
Pickett  exploded,  19  men  being  killed  and  6 
wounded. 


J,  G.  Foster,  hearing  of  Hill's 
Newbern  by  steamer  on  the  29th,  arriving  at 
Washington  early  next  morning,  and  assumed 
command  of  Its  garrison,  consisting  of  about 
1.200  men,  with  a  battery  of  artilleir.  Gen. 
Lee  had  advised  against  an  assault  on  the  place, 
and  Hill  proceeded  to  invest  it.  Batteries  were 
thrown  up  commanding  the  river  and  the  roads 
leading  to  the  town,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
communication  was  cut  off,  except  by  venture- 
some parties,  who  ran  past  the  water  batteries, 
carrying  ammunition  and  provisions  in  small 
boats.  At  daybreak  I  April  the  Confederates 
opened  fire  from  a  battery  of  Whitworth  guns 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at  Rodman's 
Point,  98  of  the  shots  striking  the  gunboat 
Commodore  Hull.  Foster  threw  up  batteries  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  to  draw  the  fire  awar 
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from  the  gunboats,  and  ordered  the  troops  that  ^^■^■?°°;  "^'''^''^  ^"  ^  P"'^'!£  ""'sh  school 
had  followed  him  in  transports  from  Newbern  graded  elementary  schools,  a  library,  and  pn- 
to  be  landed  and  attack  the  Confederate  battery  vate  business  schools.  Fop.  (1910)  7,277. 
at  Hill's  point  in  the  rear,  while  the  gunboala  en-  Washington,  Pa.,  borough,  county-seat  of 
gagedit  in  front,  but  the  Union  officer  in  imme-  Washington  County;  on  Charliers  Creek,  and 
diate  command  of  the  troops,  considering  him-  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
self  not  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  made  Waynesburg  &  Washington  R.B.'s;  about  32 
no  effort.  On  4  April  the  gunboat  Ceres  ran  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
past  the  batteries  with  a  good  supply  of  ammu-  cultural  and  coal  region.  The  chief  industrial 
nition.  The  siege  progressed  languidly  until  the  establishments  are  lube  and  pipe  works,  steel 
8th,  when  the  Confederates  opened  and  kept  up  works,  tin  plate  and  iron  works,  glass  factories. 
■a  heavy  fire  at  the  gunboats  and  at  Fort  Hamii-  petroleum  works,  machine  shops,  and  foundries, 
ton,  on  the  land  side  of  the  town,  to  which  the  The  government  census  of  1900  gives  150  manu- 
fort  did  not  repl^  for  want  of  ammunition.  On  facturing  establishments,  which  were  capital- 
the  Qth  it  was  discovered  that  the  Confederates  jzcd  for  $2,897,670,  and  in  which  were  em- 
had  built  tour  batteries  to  the  right  and  in  front  ployed  about  2,206  persons,  to  whom  were  paid 
of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  fortunately  two  small  annually  $1,052,616.  The  amount  paid  annually 
schooners  ran  the  blockade  during  the  day,  with  for  raw  material  was  $2,303,113  and  the  value  of 
ammunition,  with  which  it  was  supplied.  After  the  finished  products  was  $4,667,330.  In  Jan- 
the  failure  to  land  troops  and  attack  the  battery  uary  1904  there  were  about  4,000  employees  in 
at  Hill's  Point,  transports  conveyed  them  back  the  manufactories.  The  principal  public  build- 
to  Newbern,  and  an  expedition  was.  organized  to  ings  are  the  county  court-house,  erected  in  1901, 
march  from  that  place  on  Washington  and  take  and  which  cost  about  $1,250,000 ;  the  Washington 
the  Confederate  line  in  rear.  The  expedition  Hospital,  and  the  churches  and  schools.  Tliere 
consisted  of  15  regiments,  numbering  7,000  men,  are  27  churches,  representing  13  different  de- 
and  was  under  command  of  Gen.  Spmola,  who  nominations.  The  educational  institutions  are 
crossed  Neuse  River  on  the  7th  and,  reaching  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Washington 
Blount's  Creek,  found  Pettigrew's  brigade  so  and  Jefferson  Academy,  Trinity  Hall  Militarj' 
strongly  intrenched  that  after  a  sharp  engage-  School,  Washington  Ladies'  Seminary,  Wash- 
ment  on  the  9th  at  Blount's  Mills  he  withdrew  ington  Business  College,  Practical  Commercial 
to  Newbern.  The  Confederates  continued  their  College,  10  public  schools,  one  Roman  Catholic 
fire  upon  Fort  Hamilton  from  the  lOth  to  the  parish  school,  and  the  Citizens'  Library.  The 
13th.  Several  ineffectual  attempts  had  been  six  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $1,650,000, 
made  to  relieve  the  garrison,  when  Col.  H.  T.  and,  excluding  one  private  bank,  the  deposits 
Sisson  offered  to  do  it  with  his  regiment,  the  amount  to  $S,97S,34o  (January  1903),  The  gov- 
Sth  Rhode  Island.  The  transport  steamer  Es-  ernment  is  administered  by  a  burgess  and  coun- 
cort    was    protected    by    bales    of    hay    on    her  cil  of  21   members. 

guards  and  deck;  the  troops  were  put  on  board,  Washington  was  first  settled  in  1768  by  peo- 
and,  sailing  from  Newbern,  on  the  night  of  the  pie  from  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  The 
13th,  ran  past  the  batteries  and  up  the  river,  place  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1810;  in 
with  not  a  man  injured,  and  landed  a  plentiful  1901  the  boroughs  of  North  and  South  Wash- 
supply  of  ammunition  and  commissary  stores,  ington  consolidated  with  the  borough  of  Wash- 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Confederates.  Next  ington.  Pop.  (1910)  18,778. 
morning  the  5th  Rhode  Island  was  placed  on  ,..  1..  _.  .  .  r  «  • 
!he  line  of  works.  On  the  morning  of  the  isth  Washington  Academy  of  Sdenc«.  a 
Foster.  leaving  Gen,  Potter  in  command,  re-  ^'xiety  for  the  proinotion  of  scientific  learning. 
turned  on  the  Escort  to  Newbern  lo  organize  organized  m  1898.  It  is  an  or^nization  unitmg 
an  expedition  to  raise  the  siege,  but  it  was  not  ?  number  of  learned  societies  of  the  ci^,  mciud- 
ntcessary.  Hill  gave  up  the  siege,  and,  on  the  ^S  the  Anthropological  Society,  the  Biofepcal 
night  of  the  15th  fell  back  toward  Greenville.  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  National 
Washington  continued  in  Union  possession  until  Geographic  Society,  the  Medical  Societ);  of  the 
after  the  Confederate  capture  of  Plymouth  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Philosophical  So- 
(q.v.).  when  Gen.  Grant  ordered  the  evacuation  cety.  The  last-mentioned,  organized  in  1871.  is 
of  the  place,  as  it  was  of  no  strategic  impor-  *"^  ^'oest  of  the  societies  composing  the  acad- 
Unce.  It  was  finally  abandoned  30  April  i86^,  «ny-  Th«:  academy  and  the  maionty  of  the 
and  a  great  part  of  the  town  burned.  Con.iiult:  separate  societies  publish  'Proceedings.' 
'Official  Records,'  Vol.  IX..  XVIL,  XXXIII.;  Washington  Agricultural  College  and 
The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  School  of  Science  (name  changed  to  "The 
of  the  Civil  War,'  Vol.  IV.  State  College  of  Washington")  located  at  Pull- 
E.  A.  Carman,  man.  Wash,  It  was  founded  in  i8go  in  pursu- 
Washington,  Ohio,  county-seat  of  Fayette  ance  of  the  national  land  grant  act  of  1862.  en- 
Countv;  on  Paint  Creek,  and  on  the  Baltimore  dowing  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges, 
&  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Southern,  the  Cincinnati  &  and  of  the  more  recent  national  policy  of  endow- 
Muskingum  Valley,  and  the  Cincinnati.  Hamil-  ing  a  school  of  applied  science  in  the  newer 
ton  &  Dayton  R,R.'s ;  about  75  miles  northeast  of  States ;  it  was  determined  to  unite  the  work  of 
Cincinnati  and  30  miles  southeast  of  Springfield,  these  two  intn  one  institution,  of  which,  also  the 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region.  The  industrial  State  agricultural  experiment  station  is  a  part, 
establishments  are  boot  and  shoe  factories,  soap  The  national  government  granted  to  the  Agri- 
factory,  woolen  mills,  iron  works,  machine  shop,  cultural  College  90,000  acres  of  land,  and  to  the 
planing  mill,  and  flour  mill.  The  government  School  of  Science  100,000  acres  of  land,  the 
census  of  igoo  gives  the  number  of  manufac-  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  will  constitute 
tories  as  67,  The  four  banks  have  a  combined  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  institution, 
capital  of  $300,000  and  deposits  amounting  to  Women  are  adittitted  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
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The  regular  courses  are  divided  into  tlie  follow-  ministers;  in  1790  Ihe  court-house  where  the 
ing  departments:  (ij  Department  of  mathe-  academy  held  its  sessions  was  burned,  and  th« 
mattes  and  civil  engineering;  <2)  Department  of  acadcpiy  suspended,  some  of  its  patrons  in 
chemistry;  (3)  Department  of  botany  and  zo-  1794  chartered  a  new  academy  at  Canonsburg, 
ology;  ',4)  Department  of  agriculture;  (5)  De-  and  the  opening  of  this  school  stimulated  the 
partment  of  horticulture;  (.6)  Department  of  reopening  of  the  Washington  Academy;  the 
English  language  and  literature;  (7)  Depart-  Canonsburg  school  was  chartered  as  Jefferson 
ment  of  economic  science  and  history;  (8)  the  College  in  1802,  and  the  Washincton  school  as 
department  of  mechanical  engineering,  inchid-  Washington  College  in  1806.  Many  attempts 
Ing  electrical  engineerine:  (9)  Department  of  were  made  to  unite  the  two  institutions,  but  all 
modern  languages;  (lo)  Department  of  min-  failed  until  1863,  when  the  union  was  Becom- 
ing engineering;  (11)  Department  of  Geology;  plished  under  the  present  name.  Even  then 
(12)  Department  of  military  science  and  tactics,  rivalry  existed  as  to  the  location  of  the  college. 
There  are  also  supplementary  courses  in  physics,  and  a  compromise  was  effected  by  having  a. 
Latin,  domestic  economy  and  education,  and  part  of  the  faculty  and  students  at  Canonsburg 
the  following  special  schools :  the  prcpara-  and  the  rest  at  Washington ;  in  1869,  however, 
tcry  school,  ihe  school  of  agriculture,  offering  a  'he  college  was  detinilely  located  at  Washing- 
three  years'  practical  course  co-ordinated  with  'on.  The  control  is  vested  in  a  self-perpetuating 
the  work  of  the  preparatory  school;  the  school  board  of  trustees  of  31  members.  The  college 
of  dairying,  with  a  special  course  of  eight  offers  three  courses  leading  to  degrees,  the 
weeks;  the  school  of  pharmacy,  offering  a  two  classical  (with  the  degree  of  A.B.),  the  Latin 
years'  course  and  conferring  the  degree  of  grad-  scientific  (degree  of  B.S.),  and  the  French 
uate  in  pharmacy;  the  school  of  veterinary  scientific  (degree  of  R.S,).  These  three  courses 
science,  offering  a  three  years'  course  leading  differ  in  the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  and 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  science;  are  alike  In  the  last  two.  In  having  the  same 
the  school  of  business,  with  a  two  years'  course ;  studies  required  and  the  same  electives  to  choose 
the  school  for  artisans,  offering  a  practical  V°"'-  _J"^''«  '^  a'so  a  course  in  civil  engineer- 
mechanical  course  of  two  years.  There  are  also  '"6-.  To  aid  students  preparing  for  the  pro- 
a  short  course  in  horticulture,  instruction  in  fessions,  courses  arc  suggested  preparatory  lo 
:  school  for  teach-  '"*  study  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  " 


ers,  offering  both  courses  for  advanced  study  '''l^*'  's  included  in  the  curriculum  for  the  benefit 
and  courses  in  scientific  method  and  nature  study  *>'  '"°se  studying  for  the  ministry.  There  is 
for  [he  elementary  grades.  The  degrees  of  A.  ^'^o  ,=  preparatory  department.  There  are  seven 
B  and  B.  S  are  conferred  for  the  completion  scholarships  endowed,  and  a  large  loan  fund  for 
of  a  four  years'  course  in  the  regular  depart-  students.  The  college  occupies  16  acres  within 
ments;  the  study  of  military  science  is  required  the  hmits  of  the  town;  a  new  library  building, 
of  all  male  students;  candidates  for  a  degree  ?"«  latest  addition  to  its  equipment,  was  erected 
must  elect  one  of  the  other  10  departments  as  '«  1003-4.  The  property  and  endowment  of  the 
major  for  the  four  years :  in  the  more  technical  college,  including  amounts  pledged  at  the  ccn- 
departments  almost  all  the  studies  are  required;  tennial  celebration  of  1002,  amount  m  1910  to 
in  other  departments  a  larger  opportunity  is  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  students 
given  for  election,  especially  in  the  junior  and  '"  '?'o  numbered  407,  and  the  faculty  21.  The 
senior  years.  Students  m  any  of  the  11  depart-  t°'^'  number  of  alumni  is  4.084,  of  which  about 
ments  may  receive  the  degree  of  A.B.;  those  in  i.^SO  entered  the  ministry,  050  the  law,  and  460 
any  but  the  department  of  English  langttage  and  Jhe  medical  profession.  Of  the  alumni  who 
literature  and  the  department  of  modern  Ian-  have  obtained  some  distinction  there  have  been 
gnages,  the  degree  of  B.S.  Graduate  work  is  4  members  of  the  cabinet,  it  governors  of 
also  provided.  The  buildings  include  the  ad-  States,  to  United  States  senators,  70  presidents 
ministration  building,  science  hall,  college  hall,  O'  colleges  and  universities,  20  Stale  supreme 
mechanical  hall.  Ferry  hall  (the  dormitory  for  court  judges,  2  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
men.  named  for  the  first  State  governor  of  copal  Church,  and  28  moderators  of  General 
Washington),  Stevens  hall  (the  dormitory  for  Assemblies.  JauE3  D.  Moffat, 
women,  named  for  the  first  Territorial  gover-  Presidfnt. 
nor),  the  mining  building  Morrill  hall  (for  the  Washington  and  Lee  Unhreraity.  located 
department  of  chemistry),  the  gymnasium  and  „  i  „j„-,^  v,  ti,.  k.™v  „-  „«  .1.  _■ 
armory,  the  veterinary  hospital,  the  greenhouse,  '*  Lf^'ngton  Va.  The  beginning  of  the  nm- 
Ihe  farm  and  dairy  buildings.  An  infirmary  was  ^^f^  «f  ^^^  foundation  of  Augusta  Academy 
built  in  1904.  The  scienrific  laboratories  are  ■"  Augiista  County.  Va.,  esabhshed  by  a  body 
well  equipped  with  modem  apparatus;  the  li-  ?^  Scotch  Presbyterian  settlers;  this  academy 
brary  in  1010  contained  23,ax>  volumes,  in  add!-  '«  1^  was  finally  moved  to  Lexington,  and  in 
tion  to  which  the  experiment  station  library  13  ij=,^  was  chartered  under  the  name  of  Liberty 
open  to  students.  The  students  in  1910  num-  "^"  Academy.  This  charier  provided  for  a 
bered  1,371,  Ihe  faculty  110.  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  thus  taking 
Enoch  A.  Bryan,  the  institution  from  the  direct  control  of  the 
President.  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1796  the  academy  re- 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  located  ceived  a  generous  gift  from  Washington,  and  in 
at  Washington,  Pa.  Three  classical  schools  'We  the  name  was  changed  to  Washington 
were  conducted  by  three  ministers  near  Wash-  Academy.  In  1802  the  building  was  destroyed 
ington,  the  earliest  opened  in  1780,  and  out  of  hy  fire,  and  the  academy  for  several  years  suf- 
these  schools  grew  the  academies  and  colleges  ^cred  serious  financial  difficulties.  When  re- 
from  which  came  the  present  institution.  In  tieved  from  these  embarrassments  the  currlcu- 
17S7  an  academy  was  founded  at  Washington  lum  was  extended  and  the  name  changed  in  1813 
und^r    the    leadership    of    three    Presbyterian  to  Washington  College.    The  college  was  closed 
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ifiiring  tfae  Civil  War,  the  majority  of  its  stu-  a  number  of  scholarships  established  by  tbs 
dents  joining  the  Confederate  army.  Its  build-  State  tor  both  collegiate  and  normal  coutses. 
ings  were  much  damaged  during  the  Federal  oc-  The  buildiiigs  include  tlie  main  building,  normal 
cupation  of  Lexington,  and  about  30  );eat:s  later  halt  (a  dormitory  for  women,  built  by  the 
it  received  a  Congressiooal  appropriation  as  re-  StateJ,  and  the  BSrmnasium.  The  library  in 
muneralion  for  the  daraase.  The  college  was  1904  contabied  5,000  volumes,  the  students  num- 
reopeaed  in  1865,  with  Robert  E.  Lee  as  presi-  bered  119,  and  the  faculty  10. 
dent.  He  served  till  1870,  and  during  his  ad-  Wwhington  CoUoge,  located  in  Washing- 
ministration  the  college  grew  raw dly  in  num-  ton  County,  Tenn.  It  was  chartered  as  an  academy 
bcrs  and  influence.  A  school  of  engmeermg  j^  ,^83^  ^^^  ^  ^  college  in  1793.  and  was  the 
was  established,  and  the  Uxington  Uw  School  fj^st  institution  of  higher  learning  west  of  the 
(founded  l8«>  became  a  department  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  During  the  Civil  War, 
college.  In  1871,  soon  after  the  death  of  Oen-  j„j  f^r  a  short  time  after  the  war,  the  resources 
eral  Lee,  the  name  of  Washmgton  and  Lee  bm-  ^f  ^^  college  were  seriously  crippled,  and  only 
versity  was  adopted.  The  university  organiza-  ,  ^^MTse  of  academic  grade  was  offered.  Two 
tion  includes  three  schools:  (i)  the  School  of  j^irds  of  the  board  of  trustees  must  be  Presby- 
Arts;  (2)  the  School  of  Engineering;  (3)  "le  terians,  but  the  college  is  not  otherwise  under 
School  of  Law.  In  the  School  of  Arts  for  the  denominational  control.  Two  college  courses 
degree  of  A.  B.,  the  courses  are  arranged  m  „g  offered,  the  classical  leading  to  the  degree 
three  groups,— the  language  group,  the  bug-  ^f  ^.B.,  and  the  scientific  leading  to  the  degree 
iish  and  history  ^oup,  and  the  mathematics  and  ^^  q^  There  are  also  courses  in  music  and 
science  group..  The  work  is  entirely  _  electivt  o^tory^  ^  preparatory  department  with  an  aux- 
Witli  the  restrictron  that  a  certain  minimumol  y;,  department  giving  instruction  in  domestic 
hours  must  be  elected  from  each  group,  "nie  science,  and  an  industrial  department  (estab- 
degtees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.D.  are  conferred  for  jj^^^j  -^  1898-3)  affording  opportunity  for  stu- 
graduate  work.  The  School  of  Engineering  of-  jents  to  ^ajwrtion  of  dieir  expenses  by 
fers  three  courses,  m  civil  and  minmg  engineer-  ^^^^i  j^bor.  TTTc  campus,  consistmg  of  16 
ing  and  chemistrj-;  the  degrw  of  B.  S.  is  con-  ^^^^^  occupies  an  elevated  site,  commanding  a 
ferred.  The  degree  of  LL  B.  is  conferred  by  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  surrounding  mountains;  the  build- 
«ie  School  of  Uw  for  a  two  years  course.  ■  ^^^  j,,^  reciution  hall,  the  boys'  dormitory, 
Physical  training  is  systematic  and  thorough,  and  the  girls' dormitory.  Salem  Chyrch  is  used 
and  a  certain  amount  of  regular  gymnasium  ^^  ^j,^  ^j,  ^^  (_  ^^  ^^^^^^  -^ 
work  may  be  credited  toward  the  \.  B-dtgree  numbered  i^.  of  whom  too  were  in  the  cofle- 
There  are  16  general  scholarships  '■?  addition  to  ^^(^  ^^^  prTparatory  courses. 
high  school  scholarships  for  accredited  schools,  „,  .  .  „  „  ^ 
alumni  association  scholarships,  and  one  law  Wa«hinffton,  Fort  See  Four  Washimgton. 
scholarship.  The  university  is  situated  on  gent-  Waahitigton,  Mount,  in  New  Hampshire, 
ly  sloping  ground,  the  upper  part  of  which  ex-  the  highest  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  ■ 
tends  toward  the  campus  of  the  Virginia  Mili-  the  highest  point  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
tary  Institute  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is  connected  the  United  States.  Its  altitude  is  6,293  feet; 
by  a  short  avenue.  The  buildings  include  the  it  is  east  of  Crawford  Notch.  Granite  is  the 
main  building:  the  Lee  chape!,  in  the  crypt  of  chief  rock  formation  of  the  whole  mass.  On  the 
which  General  Lee  is  buned;  Newcomb  hall  east  side  there  are  many  deep  gorges,  and  sev- 
(the  library)  ;  Tucker  hall  <the  law  building)  ;  eral  on  the  north;  on  the  west  the  slope  is  steep, 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  gj-mnasium;  engi-  The  summit  is  rocky,  with  scanty  vegetation 
neering  half,  and  two  dormitories,  one  of  which  compared  with  the  lower  slopes  and  base,  where 
was  completed  in  1904.  The  library  contained  large  trees  are  numerous.  For  many  years  a 
in  1910  about  50/500  volumes,  including  the  law  carriage  road  has  extended  to  the  top,  and  since 
library.  The  students  numbered  609  and  the  1869  a  rack-and-pinion  road  has  enabled  tour- 
iaculty,  42.  Gborce  H.  Denny,  ists  to  ascend  to  the  summit  with  ease.  A 
Piesident.  United  States  meteorological  station  and  a  large 
Washington  College,  located  at  Chester-  hotel  are  on  the  summit. 
town,  Md.  It  was  chartered  as  a  college  in  Waahm^ton,  Treaty  of,  a  treaty  between 
1782,  being  the  oldest  institution  of  collegiate  i"/"'  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed  8 
grade  in  the  State.  It  was  the  direct  successor  May  1871.  Lnder  its  terms  the  Alabama  claims, 
of  an  academy  with  which  the  Free  School  of  ^e  San  Juan  boundaries,  and  cerWin  fisheries 
Chestertown  (fotmded  in  1723)  had  been  d'Sputes  were  settled  by  arbitration.  See  Taw- 
merged,  and  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  '^^- 

proposed    University    of    Maryland.      General  Wuhington  Untverslty,  located  at   Saint 

Washington  gave  his  consent  to  the  naming  of  Louis,  Mo.    It  was  founded  in  1853.  and  is  a 


1  for  him,  and  became  one  of  the  ikmi- sectarian  institution,  being  under  . 
board  of  visitors.  The  college  is  non- sectarian,  trol  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  of 
and  receives  an  appropriation  from  the  State.  17  members.  Besides  ,the  Collegiate  Depaft- 
Ii  is  open  to  women.  The  college  offers  two  ment,  there  are  engineering,  law,  art,  and  med- 
collegiate  courses,  classical  and  scientific,  each  ical  departments.  The  college  confers  the  de- 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  a  normal  course,  gree  of  A.B.,  the  course  is  largely  elective,  the 
and  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years.  There  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  entirely 
are  no  electives  in  the  collegiate  courses.  The  so ;  the  Engineering  Department  offers  courses 
normal  course  extends  over  three  years,  the  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical  en- 
first  year's  work  being  the  same  as  the  last  gineering  and  architecture,  and  confers  the  de- 
year  of  the  preparatory  course;  the  study  of  gree  of  B.S.  For  graduate  work  the  university' 
Latin  after  the  first  year  is  optional.  Gymnasiiir  '  ■•  ■  ,..-,.,,—. 
vork  is  a  regular  part  of  all  cotirses.    There  ar 
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ettctrical,  and  chemical  engineer  after  not  less  in  pharmacy,  and  an  advanced  four  yeaiV 
than  three  j;ears  of  successful  active  practice,  course  with  the  decree  of  B.S.  The  School  ol 
The  productive  funds  of  the  university  in  igio  Law  provides  a  two  years'  course  which  leads 
amounted  to  $7,000,000 ;  the  library  contained  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  admits  to  the  State 
110,000  volumes;  the  students  numbered  1,024,  bar  without  further  examination.  The  students 
and  the  faculty  145.  See  also  Sahjt  Louis —  maintain  a  general  association  which  has  charge 
Education.  of  student  government,  debating  clubs,  a  dra- 
Waahington,  Univerdty  of.  the  State  uni-  matic  club,  and  several  special  associations  tor 
versity  located  at  SeatUe,  Wash.  The  first  steps  members  of  certain  departments  of  stud_y.  Six 
toward  the  establishing  of  the  university  were  Greek  letter  fraternities,  and  three  sororities  have 
taken  by  the  first  territorial  legislature  in  1854,  <=^Ptfp  at  the  universi^.  The  un.verstty 
which  petitioned  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land;  grounds  comprise  355  acres  lying  between  Lakes 
an  appropriation  of  two  townships  was  shortly  Union  and  Washington;  the  _plan  for  the  ar- 
afterward  made  by  Congress.  In  1855  the  legis-  rangement  of  the  bm!dings_  is  a  modifical.on 
latiire  organized  the  Territorial  University  of  "f  the  quadrangle,  all  buildings  being  grouped 
Washington  in  two  equal  institutions,  one  lo-  around  an  ellipse,  whose  major  axis  13  I,2O0 
cated  at  Seattle,  the  other  on  Boisfort  Plains,  *Ect  and  the  minor  axis  650  feet  All  buildings 
Lewis  County;  but  as  no  further  steps  were  a"  to  be  constructed  of  materials  found  in  the 
taken  toward  the  establishing  of  the  tmiversity.  Slate-  _The_  bmldings  erected  m  1904  are  the 
the  legislature  united  the  two  institutions  and  Administration  Building.  Science  Hall,  the  ob- 
fixed  the  location  in  Cowlitz  Farm  Prairie,  scrvatory,  the  assay  shop,  two  dormitories,  one 
Lewis  County.  This  shifting  policy  led  the  i?''  ""^n  ^iid  one  for  women,  and  the  gymna- 
people  of  Puget  Sound  region  to  incorporate  ?'""'.  containing  separate  exercise  rooms,  dress- 
another  university,  and  the  fear  of  thus  dupii-  ]ne  rooms,  and  equipment,  for  men  aiid  women. 
eating  institutions  led  the  legislature  to  defi-  The  scientific  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with 
nitely  fix  the  location  of  the  University  of  Wash-  modem  apparatus ;  the  library  in  1910  contained 
ington  at  Seattle,  and  to  appoint  a  hoard  of  42.«»  volumes ;  in  addition  to  which  the  uni- 
commissioners  to  select  and  sell  the  granted  versity  owns  the  library  of  the  School  of  Law, 
lands  and  establish  the  university.  The  main  hp°f>  volumes,  and  a  special  library  of  American 
building  was  completed  in  1862,  and  the  uni-  historj-,  350  volumes.  The  students  numbered 
versity  opened  to  students  in  the  same  year.  2.150.  besides  a  summer  session  enrollment  of 
In  its  earlier  years  the  university  met  with  ''4.  of  w-hom  SOp  were  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
many  difficulties,  chiefly  financial,  as  the  Terri-  Ar(s;  and  the  facu  ly  113. 
tory  appropriated  no  money  for  its  maintenance  '  homas  V.  'y'*'^ 
until  1879;  its  progress  was  slow  until  1893,  fresutcnl. 
when  the  legislature  provided  a  new  site  and  Washita,  wSshl-U,  Of  OnacUta,  a  river 
appropriation  for  building  purposes.  Since  that  which  rises  In  Polk  County,  Ark.,  and  flows 
time  the  growth  of  the  university  has  been  both  east  then  south  into  Louisiana,  entering  the  Red 
continuous  and  rapid,  and  it  has  taken  its  place  River  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  State, 
as  the  real  head  of  the  educational  system  of  The  chief  tributaries  are  Saline,  La  Fourche, 
the  Stale.  It  is  open  to  all  without  charge  for  Tensas,  and  Little  Missouri.  The  part  of  the 
tuition,  except  in  the  School  of  Law.  The  board  river  below  the  point  where  the  Tensas  enters 
of  regents  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  is  often  called  the  Black  River.  The  Washits 
by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen-  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  as  far  as  Cam- 
ate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  university  den,  Ark.,  and  for  about  ei^t  months  to  Arka- 
includes  the  following  schools:  (i)  The  Col-  delphia,  Ark.  The  total  length  is  about  600 
lege   of   Liberal   Arts;    (2)    the   College  of   En-  miles. 

fineering;    (3)    the   School   of  Mines;    (4)    the  ,„    l,       t   «  i-        ■    -  t        r 

chool  of  Pharmacy;   (s)  the  School  of  Uw.  „  Waoh'o    DidUnB,    a    linguistic    stock    of 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  a  classical.  North    American    Indians,    consisting    of    the 

a  literary,  and   a  scientific  course,  all  leading  Washo   tribt,    whose   original    range    extended 

to  the  degree  of  A.B.     In  each  course  half  the  Jf'"!'  •*f".°'  ""  *>>«  ^^™  °{  *'"*'  Central   Pacific 

work  is  elective;  the  electives  include  a  major  Railroad  m  western  Nevada,  to   the  lower  end 

study,   selected   at  the  beginning   of  the   junior  "^   Carson   Valley.    The   vicinity   of   Carson  _i» 

year.    Most  of  the  elective  work  falls  in  the  "O"  'l"! ^^lef  seat  of  the  tribe  and  here  and  ui 

hst  two  years,  but  there  is  some  in  the  sopho-  **  neighboring  valleys  there  are  about  aoo  living 

more  year,  and   in  the  freshmen  year  of  the  *  Parasitic  life  about  the  ranches  and  towns, 
literary     and     scientific     courses.      A     limited         Wasps,    hymenopterous    insects,    typically 

amount  of  gymnasium  work  is  reqttired  for  the  belonging  to  the  family   Vespida,  in  which  the 

degree.     Courses   in   pedagogy   are   included   in  head-shield    is    square    and    the    mandibles    or 

the  curriculum.    The  degree  of  A.M,   is  con-  greater  jaws  short   and   toothed   at   their  tips, 

ferred  for  graduate  work.    The  College  of  En-  The  wings  are  folded  once  longitudinally  when 

gineering  offers    four  courses,   civil,  electrical,  at   rest.    The   antenna;    of   the   males   arc    13- 

mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,   leading  jointed,  those   of  the  females  and  neuters  or 

to   the   degree    of    B.S.    The   degrees   of    C.E.,  workers     12-j'ointed.      The     abdomen     is     egg- 

E.E.,  and  M.E.  are  conferred  for  graduate  work,  shaped  and  often  borne  on  the  thorax  by  a  slen- 

The  School  of  Mines  offers  two  courses  leading  der  stalk. 

to  the  degree  of  B.S..  mining  engineering,  and  The    true    wasps   differ  considerably    in   ap- 

geology  and  mining,  and  a  short  course  in  min-  pearance  and  greatly  in  habits.     Some  of  theoi 

ing  for  prospectors.     Graduate   work  is   offered  live  in  pairs  and  construct  simple  cells  of  mud 

which  leads  to  the  degree  of  E.M.   (engineer  of  which    are    attached    to   twigs,    beneath    stones 

mines).     The    School   of   Pharmacy  has   a   two  etc.,  and  stpred  with  paralyzed  spiders  and  in- 

nars'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  graduate  sects  upon  which  the  larvse  feed;  others  burroi* 
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into  the  stems  of  plants  or  the  ^onnd  and  pro-  duties  of  nest-baildiag;,  and  the  nucnber  of  cells 

vide  for  the  young  in  a  similar  manner.     All  is  rapidly  increased  to  provide  places  for  the 

such  are  known  as  solitary  wasps,  to  distinguish  e^s  which  the  female  continues  to  lay  throu^- 

them  from  the  social  or  colonial  wasps,  and  are  out  the  summer.    K.  arenaria  is  a  smaller  species 

sometimes  separated  as  a  distinct  family   (£«•  of  a  richer  yellow  color  and  similar  habits.    The 

menida).    The  true  social  wasps  are  all  paper-  yellow  jacket  (f.  vulgaris)  builds  similar  nests 


makers  and  their  nests  are  sometimes  of  large  in  an  undergrouiid  chamber  reached  by  a  .   .. 

size  and  shelter  a  great  many  individuals.    Vn-  nel,  and  the  Targe  European  hornet  (f.  crabro), 

like  the  solitary  wasps  which  are  of  perfect  naturalized   in  portions  of  the   United   States, 

males  and  females  only,  the  social  wasps  produce  nests  in  hollow  trees. 

in  addition  a  caste  of  "workers"  or  mfertile  The  mud-dauber  wasps  belong  to  a  distinct 
females.  family  {Sphecida).  These  have  the  greater 
Eumertes  fralerna  is  a  well  known  solitary  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  a  bulb 
wasp,  easily  recognizable  tqf  the  long  and  slen-  borne  on  a  very  long  and  narrow  stalk  and  the 
der  pedicle  fonned  by  the  basal  segment  of  the  head  is  suM)orted  on  a  distinct  neck.  The  black 
abdomen,  the  short  square  thorax,  and  long  and  yellow  species  of  Pelopaus  make  the  famil- 
jaws.  Its  nests  are  dainty  spheres  about  half  an  iar  rough  mud-cells  which  are  so  commonly 
inch  in  diameter  constructed  of  mud  pellets  and  plastered  to  the  ceilings  of  barns,  outhouses,  and 
attached,  often  several  in  a  row,  to  twigjs  or  garrets,  and  which  are  packed  with  spiders  at 
walls,  and  sealed  after  being  provided  with  a  once  paraljred  and  preserved  by  a  thrust  of  the 
fertilized  egg  and  a  supply  of  caterpillars.  Ody-  sting  through  the  nerve  ganglia.  Many  of  the 
nerus  and  several  related  genera  having  very  numerous  other  genera  of  this  family  burrow 
similar  habits  have  the  abdomen  sessile.  They  into  banks  or  along  paths,  but  all  have  the  habit 
are  often  gaily  colored  and  some  of  them  place  of  provisioning  the  nest  with  spiders  or  cater- 
their  mud  cells  within  hollow  galls  or  the  de-  pillars.  Some  of  them  are  very  large  and  hand- 
serted  nests  of  other  insects.  Raphiglossa  forms  some  wasps.  A  related  family  of  burrowing  or  ' 
burrows  in  the  pithy  stems  of  briers  and  stores  'sand"  wasps  is  the  Pouipilida,  which  have  long, 
its  cells  with  the  lari'se  of  weevils.  Of  the  non-angulated  antenna:  and  rather  small  eyes, 
social  paper-wasps  the  species  of  PoUsiet  some-  A  very  fine  large  species  {Pefsisformosus), 
what  resemble  Eumenes  in  the  slender  more  or  found  in  the  Southern  States,  is  known  as  the 
less  petiolale  abdomen.  All  of  the  numerous  tarantula-killer  from  its  habit  of  attacking  that 
species  build  a  single  tier  of  cells  supported  by  huge  spider,  with  which  its  cells  are  stored. 
a  central  pedicle  and  unenclosed  in  a  covering.  Not  infrequently  a  very  large  wasp,  with  a 
,  Several  of  the  species  are  very  common  and  stout,  heavy  body  about  ij^  inches  long,  is  seen 
wcH  known.  In  Vespa  the  abdomen  is  broad,  half  flying,  half  walking,  burdened  by  a  cicada 
robust,  and  sessile,  and  most  of  the  species,  'which  it  has  captured  and  is  bearing  off  to  its 
which  include  the  hornets  and  yellow  jackets,  are  burrow.  This  is  Spkecius  speciosus,  a  repre- 
brightly  striped  with  yellow  on  a  black  or  brown-  sentative  of  the  family  Bembecidie,  which,  like 
ground  color.  The  members  of  this  genus  ex-  the  last  two,  has  the  wings  unfolded  when  at 
hibit  the  largest  and  most  highly  developed  rest.  Still  another  interesting  family  of  fosso- 
wasp  communities.  A  common  large  species  is  rial  wasps  is  the  MutUlida.  or  wingless  wasps. 
Vespa  maculata,  which  builds  the  large  oval  Most  of  them  are  richly  colored  and  hairy;  and 
grayish  paper-nests  so  well  known.  Externally  are  seen  running  in  sandy  pathways.  They  are 
they  consist  of  several  loose  covering  layers  commonly  mistaken  for  ants,  but  sting  severely, 
pierced  by  an  aperture  at  the  lower  end.  The  There  are  numerous  other  wasps  which  cannot 
interior  is  occupied  by  horizontal  tiers  of  combs,  t^  ^^^  mentioned.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the 
like  floors  in  a  house,  supported  by  columns,  and  North  American  fauna  includes  about  150O 
with  passages  between  Each  cell  is  hexagonaJ,  known  species,  arranged  in  17  families. 
as  in  the  combs  of  bees,  but  the  material  is  Consult:  Crcsson,  'Hymenoptera  of  North 
paper.  These  tiers  of  cells  arc  built  m  succes-  America>  (Philadelphia  1887)  ;  Lubbock,  'Ants, 
sion,  the  upper  ones  first.  Sexually  wasps  are  gggg^  ^„^  Wasps'  (New  York  1876) ;  Ormerod, 
of  three  kinds,  males,  females,  and  neuters,  the  <British  Social  Wasps'  (London  1868)  ;  Pack- 
two  latter  armed  with  an  exceedingly  «nomou«  ard  <Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects'  (New 
stmg.  The  last  are  the  workers  in  the  hive;  y^rk  1880);  Comstock,  'Manual  tor  the  Study 
they  also  go  out  to  bring  in  provisions  for  the  of  insects'  (Ithaca  1856) ;  Sharp,  'Cambridge 
community.  Wasps  _  are  nearly  omnivorous,  Natural  History,'  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  (New  York 
feeding  on  honey,  ^am,  fruit,  butchers  meat,  jgnc) 
and  any  insects  which  they  can  overpower.    A  "'•'■'• 

share  of  these  viands  is  given  to  the  males  and  Wasson,  w5s'6n,  David  Atwood,  Ameri- 
femalea,  whose  work  lies  in  the  vespiary  and  can  clergyman  and  author:  b.  Brooksville,  Me., 
in  providing  for  the  future  progeny  of  the  14  May  1832;  d.  West  Medford,  Mass.,  31  Jan. 
colony.  The  cells  of  a  large  nest  may  amount  1S87.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1845, 
to  more  than  15,000.  In  these  the  females,  which  but  remained  only  one  year;  went  to  sea  in 
are  few  in  number,  deposit  eggs,  hatched  in  search  of  health ;  studied  taw  and  for  a  short 
eight  days  into  larvae.  Tliese  go  into  the  chrysa-  time  practised ;  and  in  1848  entered  the  Ban- 
lis  state  in  12  or  14  days  more,  and  in  10  more  gor  Theological  Seminary.  In  1831  he  became 
are  perfect  insects.  The  males  do  no  work,  minister  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Grove- 
Most  of  the  workers,  all  the  males,  and  the  old  land,  Mass.,  took  charge  there  of  an  independ- 
females,  die  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  in  ent  society  widi  which  he  remamed  until  i8S7, 
the  spring  each  surviving  female,  having  been  with  an  interval  of  six  months  at  Worcester, 
impregnated  in  autumn,  looks  out  for  a  suitable  Mass.  In  1865  he  was  called  to  the  Twenty- 
place  to  form  a  new  vespiary,  and  builds  a  few  eighth  Congregational  Society  (Theodore  Par- 
cells  in  which  are  deposited  eggs  destined  to  ker's),  Boston,  bat  soon  retired  on  accoont  of 
jjTodiiv  workers.    The  latter  then  assume  the  illness.    Afterward  he  resided  for  several  yean 
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in  Gennanj,  and  finally  settled  at  West  Med-  eral  wa^s,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  ac- 

ford.    A  profound  thinker  and  writer,  of  strik-  cumulations  of  other  lands  of  slag  on  the  sitei 

S  originality,  and  with  a  style  equally  power-  of  ancient  smelting  works  have,  in  modem 
and  brilliant,  Wasson  contributed  in  prose  times,  been  again  put  through  the  furnace  to 
and  verse  to  various  periodicals  — the  *North  extract  the  metals  left  in  them,  with  profitable 
American  Review,*  'Atlantic  Monthly,'  'Chris-  results.  Some  of  the  refuse  from  the  old  sil- 
tian  Examiner,'  'Radical,'  eb:. —  his  subjects  ver  mines  of  Ldurium  has  been  boi^bt  up  by 
including  political  philosophy  and  government,  capitalists  for  this  purpose.  One  instance, 
economics  and  religion,  ethics  and  social  reform,  though  not  of  very  recent  date,  may  be  given 
The  principal  collection  of  his  verse  is  the  vol-  where,  by  the  production  of  a  by-product,  a  for- 
ume  of  "Poems'  <i888),  edited  by  Ednah  D,  tune  was  very  Quickly  amassed  About  1840  . 
Cheney,  including  'All's  Well,'  a  classic  of  Mr.  Askin  of  Birmingham  discovered  a  method 
faith ;  'Babes  of  God,'  a  psan  of  Wasson's  op-  of  separating  cobalt,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  from 
timistic  philosophy;  'Seen  and  Unseen';  nickd,  two  metals  which  were  very  difficult  to 
'Ideals';  'Orpheos';  'Scipio  to  the  Senate';  separate.  This  oitide  of  cobalt  was  at  first  a 
and  others,  equally  striking  in  tfaou^t  and  ex-  waste  product,  but  before  very  long  ii  was  put 
pression.  into  the  hands  of  potters,  who  readily  bought 
_  .  ,.,  .  .it  "P  t<5  produce  a  blue  color  on  their  ware,  at 
Waste,  or  By^iroducts.  Waste  is  such  the  then  rate  of  two  guineas  per  pound.  Among 
material  as  is  rendered  either  wholly  or  par-  comparatively  recent  instances  of  utilisation  of 
tially  useless  in  the  manufacture  of  products  by-products  and  waste  products  in  the  chemical 
and  articles  of  all  kinds,  but  the  name  is  some-  industries,  we  may  refer  to  the  imporunce  of 
times  retained  long  after  a  substance,  at  one  ^f.  substances  now  extracted  from  coal  tar 
tune  of  little  or  no  value,  has  been  utUized.  (q.y.),  and  the  great  value  of  some  of  them  in 
When  iron  ore  is  smelted,  or  coal  distilled,  or  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  Another  example  U 
salt  converted  into  soda,  waste  in  some  the  recovery  of  binoxide  of  manganese  i       '  " 


form  results  from  the  operations.  In  every  production  of  chlorine' for'the  maiiufacture "of 
manufacturing  process,  mechanical  or  chemical,  bleaching  powder  by  Weldon's  beautiful  proc- 
there  is  waste.  The  examples  given  relate  to  ess.  Formerly  for  every  100  pounds  of  bleach- 
new  waste,  but  nearly  everything  we  use  wears,  ing  powder  made  about  lOO  pounds  of  the  native 
or  corrodes,  or  gets  broken  or  unshapely,  and  oxide  of  manganese  were  required.  Now  this 
so  rags,  and  rust,  and  scraps  arise.  On  the  tnanganese  is  recovered  and  used  again  and 
other  hand,  the  rust  which  arises  from  corrod-  again  in  the  process,  with  only  a  loss  of  about 
ing  iron  is  utter  waste,  since  it  can  never  be  5  per  cem  to  n,aice  up  each  time  it  is  returned 
profitably  collected  at  all.  In  respect  to  Uie  to  the  chlorine  still.  The  earlier  methods  of 
value  of  "waste,"  these  two,  among  familiar,  recovering  manganese  were  not  nearly  so  per- 
things,  may  be  taken  as  at  opposite  extremes,  feet,  and  therefore  were  not  much  used.  A 
There  is  a  kind  of  waste,  tor  the  most  part  process  for  the  utilization  of  chemical  waste  on 
difficult  to  prevent,  which  goes  on  in  the  con-  g  great  scale  is  Chance's  method,  patented  in 
sumption  of  fuel,  and  in  cerUin  processes  of  i8S8,  of  recovering  sulphur  from  alkali  makers' 
roasting  or  calcination  m  the  smelting  of  metals,  black-ash  refuse. 

Roundly  speaking,  the  best  designed  steam-  Passing  to  vegeUble  substances,  the  various 
eugmes  and  boilers  reqmre  only  half  as  much  materials  besides  rags  used  in  the  manufacture 
coal  per  horse-power  per  hour  as  those  less  of  paper  may  be  first  noticed.  Straw,  wood. 
skilfully  constructed,  and  the  fuel  unnecessa-  and  esparto  fibre,  if  not  exactly  waste  products, 
rily  consumed  by  bad  boiler  furnaces  is  largely  were  at  least  undeveloped  subsUnees  before 
wasted  as  smoke  through  imperfect  combustion,  they  became,  as  they  now  are,  so  largely  used 
The  utilization  of  blast  furnace  gases  for  heat-  ;„  paper  making,  Old  ropes,  flax,  and  jute  mill 
ing  purposes,  and  the  recovery  of  tar  and  waste,  old  or  torn  pieces  of  paper  of  every  kind, 
ammonia  also  produced  by  the  coal  consumed  are  all  serviceable  in  paper  mills  or  in  the  manu- 
in  these  furnaces,  form  an  instance  of  a  double  facture  of  millboard.  In  the  pulp  of  the  latter 
saving  from  the  same  source.  In  the  report  of  ©Id  newspapers  bulk  largely.  Cotton  waste  is 
the  chief  inspector  of  alkali  works  for  1891,  much  used  by  mechanical  engineers  for  cleaning 
it  is  stated  that  the  plant  put  up  in  recent  yeara  purposes.  Sawdust  is  employed  in  several  ways. 
for  collecting  tar,  ammonia,  etc.,  at  57  Scotch  Corkcutter's  waste  has  become  of  high  impor- 
biast  furnaces  cost  $2,223,000.  a  sum  fully  equal  tance  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum  and  cork 
to  the  cost  of  building  the  furnaces  themselves,  carpet  From  the  bark  stripped  from  osier 
The  condensing  flues,  miles  in  length,  connected  wands  the  useful  medicine  salicin  is  now  made, 
with  some  lead-smelting  furnaces  are  modem  jn  days  not  so  long  past  the  spent  madder  of 
examples  for  appliances  to  condense  lead  fume  our  large  dycfrorks  was  suddenly  raised  from 
or  smoke  which  formerly  was  allowed  to  escape,  a  useless  to  a  valuable  material  by  treatment 
causing  much  loss  of  lead.  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  converted  it  into  the 
Some  instances  of  how  waste  in  a  solid  form  dye  called  garancin.  Madder  itself,  which  till 
arises  in  working  rock  and  other  mineral  sub-  1869  held  a  chief  place  among  our  dyestuffs,  has 
stances  may  now  be  given.  In  shaping  and  since  become  of  trifling  importance,  through  the 
dressing  granite  pavii^  stones  as  much  as  three  introduction  of  alizarin  (q.v.).  From  the  sea- 
fourths  of  the  rock  quarried  is,  in  some  instances  weed  thrown  up  on  Bntish  shores  iodine  is 
at  least,  wasted.  This  waste  is  as  yet  only  very  obtained,  but,  though  some  is  also  used  as  ma- 
partially  utilJEed  for  road  metal,  and  in  small  nure,  much  of  it  is  allowed  to  decay.  One  of 
chips  for  "granolithic'  pavements.  The  oil  shale  the  most  interesting  examples  of  what  has  been 
of  the  carboniferous  formation  in  Scotland,  from  done  in  converting  a  waste  animal  product  into 
which  paraffin  (gv.)  and  parafiin  oil  are  ob-  a  highlyuseful  material  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
tained,  was  itself  looked  on  as  of  no  value  till  waste  silk.  Cocoons  do  not  yield  half  their 
1859.    Blast  furnace  slag  b  now  utiliiKd  in  aev-  weight  of  reeled  silk,  but  the  remaining  "waste:* 
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portion  has,  throagh  the  imrenuity  of  an  English  per  ton,  wholesale,  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of 
inventor,  become  the  raw  material  for  a  large  manufactured  fertilizers;  and  street  sweepings, 
spun  silk  industry.  In  Venice  artificial  flowers  from  their  admixture  with  other  dirt,  have  a 
for  ladies'  headdresses  are  made  of  imperfect  fertilizing  value  of  only  about  ?iJ5  per  ton.  It 
cocoons.  The  various  kinds  of  waste  from  is  evident  that  such  material  cannot  be  shipped 
woolen  mills  and  from  the  cutting  up  of  woolen  far,  because  its  value  would  soon  be  equalled 
fabrics  are  either  worked  up  again  into  yarn  or  by  charges  for  handling  and  transportation; 
felt,  or  are  ground  into  flock  tor  paper  hangings,  and  the  best  disposition  that  can  be  made  of  it 
Glue  (q.v.)  is  made  from  parings  of  hide  and  is  to  send  it  out  as  a  farm  and  garden  dressing 
from  bone.  The  turnings  and  dust  of  the  ivory  as  far  as  its  fertilizing  value  will  pay  the  freight 
and  bone  turner  have  various  nsefuj  applica-  Before  the  days  of  high  grade  fertilizers,  such 
tions.  Prussiate  of  potash  is  made  from  al-  material  had  a  relatively  higher  value ;  but  now- 
most  any  waste  animal  matter,  such  as  parings  adays,  only  in  small  cities  where  market  gar- 
of  horns  and  hoofs,  hair,  biood,  leather  cuttings,  dens  and  farms  are  not  greatly  distant  from  the 
and  even  field  mice,  centre  of  population,  have  street  sweepings  any 
,„  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  commercial  value  at  the  point  of  collection.  In 
Waste,  m  law,  the  result  of  any  act  or  ^^  ^^  y^^k  city  sold  its  street  sweepings  and 
omission  by  the  tenant  of  any  particular  estate  ^a^ure  for  $38,711 ;  in  1850  the  amount  received 
by  which  the  estate  of  the  remainder- man  is  ^^^  $30,898;  in  i860  the  amount  was  $17,928; 
rendered  of  less  value.  Waste  is  of  two  sorts.  ^^  ^,1  receipts  from  this  source  ceased  not 
voluntary  and  permissive ;  the  former  being  ^  ^^^^  j^,,,^^  j„  smaller  cilies,  however, 
that  caused  by  active  procedure  on  the  part  of  ^,,;i^  ^j,^  ^.^^^j  of  sweeping  the  streets  will  ap- 
the  tenant,  such  as  he  destruction  or  altera-  ^  ^i^^  ,  be  a  charge  on  the  citizen,  the 
tion  of  buildings  the  latter  that  caused  by  negli-  Q^^  „f  ^^^^  sweepings  collected  from  paved 
gence,  such  as  ihe  allowing  of  buildmgs  to  fall  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  for  ^^^^  fln^i  disposition. 
out  of  repair  On  the  tTieory  of  P^mifsive  ^^^  j^  y,^  "[^j,^^  ^j  ^^^  animals,  it  is 
rJt'!..^?i^';l'??".•'..*l„^r^'™J:r'.;l^/Il^H!  customary. to  contract  with   some  individual  C 


bUity.  of    makmg   all    ordinary    repairs    m    the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^is  is  considered  a  service  and  is 

premises  which  he  occup  es.    Though  he  can-  ,    ^           -^  ^     ^    ^      j            ^        1^^ 

!"•*  l"l"[^   ^   '^'^'""'^   *?   ""**"=  /?"'"'   ^i  recovered    by    the    contactor    from    the    hides, 

IS  not  liable  in  damages  for  any  failure  so  to  i„„      grease  and  fertiUzer-material  goes  a  long 

do,  yet  m  case  of  an  action  for  waste  against  ;^»  ^  ^  equalling  the  expense  ol  collectioS 

him  his  onlj;  defence  is  a  demonstration  that  and  disposal;  and  there  is  goodreason  to  believe 

he   has    repaired.the    waste,,  and    he   therefore  that  the  value  of  this  material  when  scientiScally 

prefers  to  mamwm  the  premises  in  repair.  ^^^^^^  j^  sufficient  to  meet  the  total  expense. 

Wastes,    Cit7,    Diqiasal    of.    The    public  (3)     The    third    class,    household    garbage 

wastes  of  a  city  which  must  be  cared  for  by  one  (q-v.)   and  market  waste,  is  the  division  which 

of  the   municipal   departments,  commonly    the  causes  most  trouble  and  expense  in  any  city, 

departntenC  of  street  cleaniiig,  consist  of  Street  large  or  small.     In  aeaport  towns  it  has  usually 

sweepings,    dead    animals,    condemned    market  been   cheapest  a/id    easiest  to  tow   the   mixed 

material,  honaetaoid  refuse — garbage,  ashes,  and  wastes  to  sea  and  to  dump  them  so  far  from 

general  rubbish;  and  trade  waste  —  paper,  pitck-  shore  as  to  be  practically  unobjectionable.    In- 

ing  material,  etc.     When   these  have   been  col-  land  cities  and  towns,  however,  have  found  great 

lected,  it  is  necesaary  for  the  depactment  of  street  difficulty  in  disposing  of  organic  waste,  bemuse 

cleaning  to  make  the  most  economical  and  least  the  method  of  disposition  adopted  must  be  sat- 

otmoxiam  final  disposidoQ  of  the  various  piod-  isfactory  at  once   to  the  community  and  to  its 

tuts  of  its  indoslry.    Many,  and  indeed  most,  oi  neighbors.    These    municipalities    have    usual^ 

the  materials  collected  hare  a  definite  and  con-  endeavored  to  sell  their  edible  waste,  even  if 

siderable  value  when  separate  from  material  of  not  very  fresh,  for  use  as  food  in  large  pigger- 

other  classes,  but  a  mixture  of  the  various  kinds  ies.    Many,  too,  even  within  recent  years,  have 

□f  refuse  has  no  value  except  tbc  little  which  used  it  as  food  for  milch  cows.    But  consumers 

can  be  produced  by  s^aiatii^  tiia  maleriala  by  of  the  pork  and  consumers  of  the  milk  have 

hand  picking.  gradually  risen  in  protest,  and  guardians  of  the 

In  any  targv  city  the  proper  tr^tiaent  of  public  health  have  urged  many  reasons  why  the 
these  materials  calls  for  their  collection  in  five  practice  should  be  abolished.  The  revenue  de- 
separate  classes:  (i)  Street  iweepings;  (2)  rived  from  it  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  bet- 
doid  animals;  (3)  houahold  garbage  and  mar-  ter  method  have  been  serious  obstacles  to 
ket  waste;  (4)  ashes;  (5)  household  rubbish —  change ;  but  the  practice  has  generally  given  way 
cans,  botties,'  paper,  rags,  bits  of  metal  — and  to  the  compost  heap,  which  in  turn  has  usually 
trade  waste.  When  a  city  population  exceeds  died  an  early  death  from  the  vigorous  objections 
say  100,000,  the  amount  of  waste  is  sufficient  to  of  its  neighbors, 

warrant  this  classification,  because  the  resulting  When  mechanical  methods  were  sought,  the 

economies    will    counterbalance    the     attendant  first  impulse  naturally  was  to  destroy  an  article 

trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  and  collecting  the  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  danger 

materials  separately.  and  trouble ;  the  second  impulse  was  to  tave  a 

(i)     Street  sweepings  consist  of  about  two  snbstance  which  was  known  to  be  valuable.    The 

thirds  horse  droppings  and  one  third  dnst  and  development  of  these  two  ideas  has  led  to  the 

scrap  of  one  kind  and  another.    These  sweep-  invention  of  incinerating  and  utilization  meth- 

ings  are  not  satisfactory  as  a  lowland  filling  be-  ods,   respectively.    The   term    garbage    is    used 

cause  of  the  large  proportion  of  organic  matter ;  here  to  signi^  only  table,  kitchen  and  market 

and   on  the  other  hand  the  material  has  smalt  refuse,  consisting  01  animal  and  vegetable  scrap, 

value  for  fertilising  purposes  because  even  well  always  wet  and  putrescible.    The  composition 

kept  stable  manure  has  a  value  of  only  about  $3  of  this  material  varies  with  the  season  and  with 
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lne  city,  but  the  average  in  America  is  approxi-  them  only  because  tfaey  are  not  regularly  washed 

raately ;    Water,  70  per  cent ;  grease,  3  per  cent ;  and  kept  clean. 

solid  fibre,  37  per  cent    Such  material  cannot  (4)     Ashes  are  always  available  for  lowland 

be  burned  until  its  70  per  cent  of  closely-held  filling,  and  steam  ashes  are  particularly  sought 

water  has  been  freed   and  evaporated ;  and,  on  by  builders  for  use  in  fireproof  floors,  as  a  foun- 

the  other  hand,  its  grease  and  fibre  have  com-  dation  foe  the  cement  floors  of  cellars,  and  as  a 

mercial  value  if  they  can  be  separated  from  the  substratum  for  sidewalks  and  flagging.    The  ash 

water  and  from  each  other.  output  amounts  in  the  northern  parts  of  Amer- 

Every  housekeeper  knows  that  small  amounts  ica  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  cubic  yard  per 
of  garbage  can  be  quickly  disposed  of  by  a  good  citizen  per  year,  and  many  efforts  have  been 
fire;  but  when  the  endeavor  is  made  to  destroy  made  to  utilize  its  various  constiluails  so  as  to 
a  large  amount  of  garbage  by  a  poor  fire,  the  save  the  cost  of  carting  or  boating  it  away  for 
trouble  begins.  In  all  cases  noxious  fumes  are  filling  purposes.  Ordinary  household  ash  from 
produced,  and  escape  unless  the  temperature  is  anthracite  coal  consists  of:  Fine  ash,  50  per 
high  — 2,000°  F.  or  more,  and  freedom  from  cent;  coarse  ash,  stone  and  clinker,  30  per  cent: 
offensive  odors  is  gained  only  at  the  expense  of  coal,  20  per  cent.  Such  recovered  coal  has  a 
fuel.  The  organic  fumes  must  be  decomposed  ready  cash  sale,  and  while  the  daily  value  of  the 
and  destroyed  within  the  furnace  itself,  and  ash  from  a  single  building  is  probably  too  small 
therefore  the  process  must  be  one  of  complete  to  pay  for  its  separation,  yet  the  process  may  be 
combustion  and  not  mere  evaporation  or  distilla-  profitable  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  in 
lion.  When  a  small  amount  of  garbage  is  mixed  proper  buildings,  and  aided  by  mechanical  means 
with  a  large  amourt  of  paper,  excelsior,  shop  of  separation.  This  recovered  coal  has  an  aver- 
sweepings,  and  waste  caal  and  clinker,  the  in-  age  heating  value  of  about  75  per  cent  of  that 
cineration  process  is  neither  dilficult  nor  costly;  of  new  coal  and  has  many  advantages  as  liouse- 
and  is  permissible  in  the  out^irls  of  a  town  or  hold  fuel  because  of  its  ease  of  ignition,  and  its 
city  where  there  are  no  nei^bors  within  a  mile  freedom  from  dust,  clinker  and  slate.  In  the 
to  be  troubled  by  the  fumes  which  in  practice  borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  the  an- 
always  escape  with  the  chimney  smoke  and  come  nual  output  of  ash  is  not  far  from  1,500,000  cubic 
to  the  ground  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  ac-  yards,  or  1,200,000  tons,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
cording to  the  force  of  the  wind.  Many  city  in-  eoverable  coal  contained  therein  is  not  far  from 
cinerators  for  this  kind  of  waste  destruction  are  250,000  tons.  If  the  ash  collections  are  kept  free 
in  use  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  many  from  street  sweepings  and  garbage,  the  recovery 
of  practically  the  same  class  have  been  in  use  in  may  be  made  by  a  machine  capable  of  separating 
England  for  a  long  time,  and  from  there  the  coal  from  clinker;  and  the  value  of  the  reeov- 
praetice  has  extended  to  Hamburg  and  some  ered  coal  will  be  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
other  places ;  hut  none  of  these  incinerators  en-  expense  of  ash  collection  and  disposal.  ' 
deavor  to  burn  pure  garbage,  but  always  the  (f)  The  class  of  waste  including  general 
mixture  above  mentioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rubbish  —  cans,  bottles,  old  rubber,  paper,  rags, 
there  is  enough  heating  power  in  a  pound  of  dry  bits  of  metal,  etc. —  is  a  perennial  delight  to 
garbage  to  evaporate  the  water  from  the  next  scavengers,  who  widistand  dust  and  smells  in 
poimd,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  a  order  to  pick  out  these  things  from  a  mixed 
furnace  cannot  be  so  constructed  that  each  pound  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse.  But  since 
of  garbage  may  dry  the  next  succeeding  pound,  city  authorities  have  learned  to  keep  the  differ- 
and  garl^ge  thus  be  made  to  bum  itself,  with  ent  classes  of  waste  separate,  this  rubbish  has 
only  enough  added  fuel  to  insure  the  destruction  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city  even  after 
of  fumes.  papng  the  cost  of  collection  and  sorting.     Old 

Garbage  utilization  processes  all  aim  to  ex-  cans  are  sold  at  $3  per  ton  for  their  solder  and 
tract  the  grease  by  cooking  in  steam  or  in  value  as  material  for  cheap  castings.  Bottles 
naphtha  after  which  the  solid  materia!  or  fibre  arc  of  two  classes,  "registered*  goods  —  bottles 
is  dried  and  ground  to  form  a  fertilizer  base,  whirfi  have  the  proprietor's  name  blown  in  the 
The  recoverable  grease  amounts  to  about  60  glass —  and  plain  bottles  without  names.  The 
pounds  per  toil  of  raw  garbage,  and  is  salable  average  pnce,  at  the  place  of  collection,  for 
at  about  3  cents  per  pound.  The  dry  fibre  aver-  Vegistered*  bottles,  which  by  ]aw  may  be  sold 
ages  540  pounds  per  ton  of  winter  garbage,  and  only  to  their  original  owners,  is  one  cent  each. 
derives  its  value  from  the  presence  of  ammonia  Plain  bottles  arc  put  info  barrels  and  sold  to 
—  18  pounds  @  8c.=  $i,44;  phosphoric  acid—  dealers  at  S1.50  per  barrel.  Broken  glass,  toa 
18  pounds  @  ic.  =  i8c.;  potash — 6  pounds  @  has  a  market  vriue  of  10  tents  per  bag.  Rubber 
3i/jC.  =  2ic,,  or  a  total  recoverable  value  of  $3'03  scrap  is  worth  S  cents  per  pound  at  the  rubbcr- 
ifrom  a  ton  of  raw  winter  garbage.  Summer  reclaiming  factories.  Waste  paper,  when  clean, 
garbage  is  less  valuable  because  it  contains  more  is  worth  from  $4  per  ton  for  newspapers  to  $40 
water  and  less  grease  and  fibre.  The-  cost  of  per  ton  for  fine  white  paper,  the  average  price 
treatment,  when  the  quantity  is  large,  is  less  for  the  paper  collections  of  a  city  being  about  $9 
than  the  value  of  the  material  recovered.  In  per  ton.  Rags  vary  in  price,  as  do  papers,  many 
American  cities  the  amount  of  garbage  collected  of  the  rags  being  used  for  paper  stock.  These 
averages  about  a  half  pound  per  citizen  per  day;  Materials  have  such  vain*  that  only  a  small  pro- 
in  Europe  it  averages  less  than  a  quarter  pound,  portion  reaches  the  carts  o£  the  department  of 
Many  people  object  to  keeping  separate  garbage  street  cleaning.  The  large  proportion  is  col- 
cans  because  of  the  odors  which  arise  unless  the  lected  by  house  to  house  visitation  by  jUnk-cart 
water  is  absorbed  by  a  mixture  of  ashes,  paper  men,  of  whom  there  are  hi  the  borough  of  Man- 
and  other  waste :  but  in  a  large  city  where  gar-  haftan,  for  instance,  some  400.  whose  purchases 
bage  is  collected  daily,  it  is  evident  that  material  amount  to  about  $i-,00D  pec  day;  and  dnly  the 
which  has  come  from  the  table  within  24  hours  balance  is  collected  by  the  department  carls.  An 
must  he  odorless  and  unobiectionable,  and  that  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  these  waste 
the  odors  arise  solely '  from  the  cans;  atid  from  materials  may  he  gained  from  the  statement  thai 
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the  yearly  collection  of  old  rubbers  in  the  United  is  the  custom  in  the  watchmaking  districts  of 
States  amounts  to  about  17,000  tons,  of  which  Europe  for  the  children  of  a  family  to  adopt 
some  600  tons  per  year,  worth  $50,000,  are  col-  the  Ime  of  work  pursued  by  the  parents,  the 
lected  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  Some  of  acquisition  of  superior  manual  dexterity  would 
the  oilier  yearly  collections  in  Manhattan  are  as  tend  to  be  both  natural  and  easy.  Such  skill 
follows;  "Registered"  bottles ~ principally  would,  however,  lie  within  narrow  limits.  For 
syphon  bottles  and  those  used  for  carbonated  instance,  the  members  of  a  certain  family  would 
waters,  soda  and  beer  —  2,000,000,  worth  for  succeeding  generations  be  engaged  in  the 
$20,000;  plain  bottles,  30,000  barrels,  worth  making  of  a  given  piece  or  portion  of  the  watch, 
$45,000;  waste  paper,  $2,000,000  worth;  rags,  one  family  making  wheels,  another  regulators, 
$7S,ooo  worth;  bits  of  carpet,  string,  iron,  brass,  another  dials,  etc.  The  several  parts  produced 
etc.,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars  by  these  various  families  being  brought  together 
more.  Though,  as  said  above,  only  a  small  pro-  by  still  others,  who  fitted  them  to  each  other 
portion  of  these  things  goes  to  the  waste  heap,  and  sold  them  in  the  form  of  completed  watches, 
yet,  since  the  department  has  provided  separate  Practically  the  same  methods  were  in  use  in  the 
carts  for  dry  rubbish,  the  city  has  received  an-  watchmaking  districts  of  England,  But  while 
nually  nearly  $100,000  for  the  delivery  of  these  watchmaking  in  England  has  to  a  great  extent 
collections  to  contractors  at  the  docks.  The  declined,  the  Swiss  are  still  largely  engaged  in 
various  materials  are  delivered  mixed  from  each  tlie  business,  but  their  methods  have  been  mate- 
cart,  and  some  $150,000  is  paid  annually  by  the  rially  modified  through  the  introduction  of 
contractors  to  laborers  who  sort  the  waste  into  American  machines. 

separate  piles,  after  which  it  is  sold  to  various  It  may  be  properly  said  that  Europeans  made 

dealers.     Allowing    a    reasonable    proSt    to    the  watches   by   long   used    methods,    while    Amer- 

contractors,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  re-  icans  made  a  radical  departure  from  established 

ceived  by  them  is  not  less  than  $300,000.     There-  ways   and  originated   a   system,   the   foundation 

fore  these   bits   of   scrap   thrown   away   by   the  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  substitu- 

housekeeper  have  become  worth  $100,000  by  their  tion  of  impersonal   machines  for  the  acquired 

collection  at  the  receiving  station,  and  have  be-  skill   of  the  individual   workman.     A  half  cen- 

come   worth   $300,000   by   separation   into   their  tury  of   continued   growth    has   given   practical 

component  parts.  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory 

The  problem  of  the  general  separation  of  on  which  this  system  was  founded.  It  is  con- 
waste  materials  is  simple  in  the  household  but  ceded  to  have  had  its  theoretical  origin  in  the 
difficult  in  the  community.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  niind  of  Aaron  L.  Dennison,  a  young  Boston 
education  in  ethics  and  community  economy,  and  watchmaker,  who  in  1849,  after  months  of  plan- 
requires  strict  rules  with  sure  penalties  for  in-  ning  and  endeavor,  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
fraction.  If  each  member  of  the  population  co-operation  of  Edward  Howard  and  his  part- 
would  increase  the  salable  value  of  his  house-  ner,  makers  of  accurate  instruments  of  various 
hold  wastes  one  half  cent  per  day  by  keeping  forms.  Having  secured  capital  to  the  amount 
these  wastes  separate,  the  total  amount  would  be  of  $20,000,  they  built  a  small  factory  in  Rox- 
sufKcient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  de-  bury,  where  about  four  years  was  spent  in  pre- 
partment  of  street  cleaning  in  any  city  in  the  Hminaty  work  and  in  the  production  of  a  few 
United  States.  See  Street  Cleahinc.  hundred  watches.  In  1854  a  new  factory  was 
C.  Herschel  Koyi.,  built  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  about  ten  miles  from 
Consalting  Engineer.  Boston.    This  factory,  after  numerous  changes 

Watm«a  AssocUtion,  in  American  his-  f<l  additi^is,  now  exists  as  the  oldest  watch 
toiy  a  name  adopted  by  a  party  of  settlers  who  1^"^°^^  in  America  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 
established  the  first  independ«it  dvil  govern-  Here  really  began  the  manufacture. of  waldies 
ment  in  North  America.  In  1768,  the  Six  Na-  011  what  is  now  ktiown  as  the  American  system, 
tions  (q.v.)  agreed  to  surrender  all  the  lands  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  sa.d  that  modern  watch- 
between  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  The  T^'".K  belongs  peculiarly  if  not  exclusively,  to 
first  settlers  were  largely  from  Virginia  and  America.  We  have  said  that  the  American  sys- 
the  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  banks  ^""^  "^  ^f?],"^,  manufacture  .employed  machmes 
of  the  Watauga  River  in  I76g.  The  Watauga  ^.  ?.s"J'st't"  e  for  the  acquired  skill  of  the  in- 
AssocUtion,  established  in  1772  by  John  Sevi^  dividual  workman  But  the  foundation  of  he 
James  Robertson  and  others,  subsequently  grew  ^y="^™  '^  ^^^^  f,  practical  uniformity  m.the 
to  be  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Under  the  title  ^^  "T^" '."L't'l'Jir^  L  /.  „"ZJrff 
•Articles  of  the  WaUuga  Association,'  a  writ-  PY's"*  watch  movements,  so  as  to  permit  of 
ten  constitution  was  drafted,  the  first  ever  mtercnangeatiiiity.  ....  ,  .  ,  ^ 
adopted  by  a  community  of  Aiirican-^bom  free-  ,  Manufacturing  on  the  basis  of  interchange- 
men.  See  StvixH  John  ability  may  be  said  to  have  been  m  its  infancy 
'           ■                    .  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century.      Doubtless 

WatcmnakinK,    Hodera.      It    is    an     ac-  that  system  had  its  finest  exponent  at  the  time 

cepted  fact  of  horological  history  that  the  port-  in    the    United    States   annory   at    Springfield, 

aWe  mechanism  from  which  has  been  evolved  Mass.,  where  were  manufactured  muskets   for 

the  modem  pocket  watch  had  its  origin  in  Ger-  the  use  of  the  army.    Mr.  Dennison  believed 

many.    And  until  the  last  half  of  the  iglh  cen-  that,  notwithstanding  the  diminutive  character 

tury  the  watchmaking  industry  was  confined  to  of  watch  parts,  as  compared  with  muskets,  it 

a  few  European  countries,  particntarly  to  Switi-  would  be  possible,  by  the  employment  of  suit- 

erland  and  England.  able   machines,   to   manufacture    large   numbers 

The    methods     employed    by    all    European  of  such  parts  of  such  exact  uniformity  as  to  be 

watchmakers   involve   a   great    degree   of    indi-  readily  interchangeable.     The  original  American 

vidual   skill  on  the   part   of  the   various   work-  watch   factory   was    therefore   planned    on    that 

men,   a    skill    which   can   be   acquired   only    by  theory.     But  to  fully  e^oip  a  watch  factory  with 

years  of  ^plication  and  expcfience.    But  as  it  tools  and  machines  capable  of  producing  work 
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in  that  systematic  way,  would  involve  the  em-  the  blank,  and  leaving  it  with  a  perfectly  Sat 
ployment  of  very  large  capital.  The  original  and  smooth  surface.  As  soon  as  the  cutting 
factory  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  command  tool  reaches  the  centre  of  the  blank,  it  is  witli- 
sufiicient  confidence  of  capitalists  to  enable  it  to  drawn  from  contact  and  returns  to  its  former 
do  more  tlian  make  a  beginning,  but  accom-  position.  At  the  same  time  a  second  carrier 
plished  enough  to  demonstrate  the  practicabil-  swings  around  from  the  opposite  side  and 
ity  of  the  system.  Its  development  ha.s  how-  places  itself  directly  in  front  of  the  chuck  con- 
ever,  been  continuous,  until  at  the  present  time  taining  the  faced  blank ;  the  grasp  of  the  chuck 
machine  watchmaking  has  to  a  limited  extent  is  relaxed  and  the  blank  is  puslied  out  of  it 
been  adopted  in  Switzerland,  while  the  old  and  into  the  second  carrier  which  at  once 
methods  of  manufacture  in  England  have  swings  around  and  deposits  it  in  the  chuck  of  a 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  there  now  re-  second  running  spindle  —  a  duplicate  of  the 
mains  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  former  busi-  first.  In  this  second  position  the  Other  side  of 
ness.  the  blank  is  faced ;   then  a  third   carrier   lakes 

A  watch  is  really  quite  a  simple  machine,  the  now  double-faced  blank  and  deposits  it  in 

containing   an   average   of   about    130    distinct  a  receptacle  at  one  end  of  the  machine, 
parts.    By  actual  count  it  has  been  found  that         As  the  movements  of  the  three  carriers  are 

the  production  of  all  these  parts  requires  over  simultaneous,   and   the   cutting  tools   move   in 

3,?oo  distinct  operations.    It  will,  therefore,  be  unison  also,  it  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding 

readily    understood    that    the    manufacture    of  the   numerous    operations    which    succeed    each 

watches   on   an  extensive   scale   is   one   of   the  other,   a   completed   blank   is    deposited    at   one 

most    complex    and     exacting    manufacturing  end   of  the   machine    at    practically   the   same 

problems    ever    undertaken.     It    calls    for    high  instant  that  another  one  is  taken  at  the  other. 

p-ade    talent    in    almost    every    direction,    and  Slight  modifications   in   parts  of   the    machine 

mvolves    an    intricacy    of    detail    which    can  provide  for  desired  recesses  on  either  one  or 

be  mastered  only  by  years  of  study  and  expe-  both  sides  of  the  blanks.    These  machines  do 

rience.  their  work  on  plates  at  the  rate  of  1,800  per 

This  being  the  fact,  it  will  be  hopeless  to  day,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  far  toa 

attempt    more    than   a   brief    and    fragmentary  productive  for  any  watch  factory  which   is   not 

description  of  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  pro-  organized  for  a  large  output. 
cesses  involved;  and  it  should  be  understood  that         Succeeding  the  facing  operations,  just  de- 

the   methods   employed,   and   the    means   used,  scribed,  comes  that  of  drilling  most  of  the  nu- 

are  not  identical  in  all  American  watch  fac-  merous  holes  in  the  plate  needful  to  receive  the 

tories,  but  doubtless  they  are  as  diverse  as  the  screws,  pins,  etc.,  for  attaching  the  'top  plate," 

factories  themselves.     It  will   therefore  be  best  balance  cock,  pallet  bridge,  etc.     The  ordinary 

to  indicate  the  most  advanced  methods  only,  method  of  drilling  has  been  to  clamp  the  blank 

which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  found  watch  plate  to  a  master  plate  or  'driil  jig,*  in 

only  in  a  large  factoiy,  possessing  the  absolute  which  were  the  required  holes  of  proper  size 

requisite  of  plenty  of  capita! ;    for   high   grade  and   accurately   located,   which   holes   served   as 

automatic   machinery   is   of  necessity   quite  ex-  guides  to  the  various  drills   required.     But  m- 

pensive,  while  at  the  same  time  its  productive  asmuch  as  the  number  and  location  of  holes  in 

capacity   exceeds   the   requirements   of   a   small  such  a  jig  were  necessarily  quite  limited  there 

factory.  was  involved  the  use  of  several  jigs  to  complete 

Beginning  then  with  the  foundation  of  the  the   drilling  on   each    and   every   watch    plate, 

watch  movement — the  •'pillar  plate»  — it  should  Of  course  also  an  operative  was  required  to 

be  said   that  these  larger  parts    (which  in  the  insert  and  remove  the  plates  and  to  manipulate 

cheaper  grades  of  watches  are  of  brass,  and  tiie  drills.    Following  the  operations  of  drHling 

in  the  belter  grades  are  of  nickel  alloy)   are  there  is  required  the  'threading"  or  tapping  of 

made  at  brass  mills,   from  dies   furnished  by  certain  holes  for  the  reception  of  screws.    This 

the   watch   factories,   and  are    received   in  the  operation  involved  tbe  repeated  handling  of  the 

form  of  blank  'punchings.*    After  these  blanks  plates. 

have  been  carefully  cleaned  they  are  placed  in  a  D.   H.   Church,  the  mechanical   superintend- 

tubular  magazine  located  at  one  extreme  of  a  ent    of    the    American    Wallham    Watch    Fac- 

■facing   machine"    directly   beneath   a   Carrier,"  tory,  in  addition  to  Other  machines  in  great  vari- 

which  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  swinging  ety,    has    invented    an    automatic    plate-dHlltng 

arm.    When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  the  machine  capable  of  both  drilling  and  tapping 

carrier   descends   and    grasps   one   of   the   plate  practically  all  of  the  holes  in   the  watch  plate, 

blanks  and  lifts  it  clear  of  the  magazine  and  in  which  the  only  work  of  the  attendant  is  to 

swings  around  to  a  point  directly  in  front  of  a  fill  *ilh  blank  plates  the  magaiine  at  one  end 

suitable  chuck  or  bolder  on  the  running  spindle  of  the  machine  and  remove  them  from  a  sinti- 

of  the  machine,  which  at  that  instant  is  not  in  lar  ma^zinc  at  the  other  end,  where  they  me 

motion.    The   carrier  then   descends  until  the  automatically  deposited,  completely  drilled  am 

blank  is   in   exact  line  with   the  axial  centr«  tapped.      In     some     instances     the     operationa 

of    ihe    spindle.    When    in    this    position    the  performed  on  each  plate  number  135,  and  the 

chuck  is  opened  to  receive  the  blank,  which  is  plates  are  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one  in  90 

pushed  into   the  waiting  chuck,  which  imme-  seconds. 

diately  closes  tightly  upon  it.  The  carrier  (hen  Following  the  drilling  of  the  plates  comes 
rises  and  swings  to  a  position  midway  of  its  the  turning  of  the  required  recesses  in  both 
excursions.  The  spindle  then  begins  to  re-  sides  to  make  room  tor  some  of  the  mov- 
volve  at  a  suitable  speed,  and  at  the  same  time  ing  parts  of  the  watch,  such  as  the  main- 
moves  forward  so  as  to  bring  the  revolving  spring  barrel  and  some  of  the  wheels  of  the 
blank  into  the  path  of  a  suitable  cutting  tool  "train." 

which  at  once  commences  to  move  toward  the         The  automatic  recessing  machines  are  also 

axial  centre,  cutting  away  a  definite  portion  of  provided  with  delivering  and  receiving  maga- 
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iire*  located  at  the  extreme  ends  erf  the  ma-  lo  an  extent  hardly  warranted  by  the  prodoc- 
chines,  and  betwe«i  them  are  a  number  of  tion  of  movements.  All  case  factories,  how- 
parallel  heads  each  provided  with  a  running  ever,  of  necessity  conform  to  the  standards  of 
.  spindle  and  'chuck,"  and  in  suitable  relation  measurement  furnished  by  the  movement  mak- 
to  each  a  compomid  slide  rest  carrying  a  spe-  ers,  and  those  standards  are  so  practically  uni- 
dal  CDtting'  tool  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  form  that  regular  cases  of  all  makers  ivill  fit 
dotie.  Carrying  arms  automatically  take  the  corresponding  movements  produced  by  any  of 
plates  from  the  magazine  and  the  succeasire  the  regular  watch  companies. 
chucks  and  transfer  them  to  the  next  in  order.  This  systematic  method  of  manufacturing  to 
But  this  transfer  must  be  done  with  tlie  ut-  standard  dimensions  is  of  exceeding  importance 
most  exactness,  for  the  plates  must  be  so  held  to  watch  dealers,  and  the  purchasing  public  also, 
in  the  various  chucks  that  the  axis  of  revolo-  as  the  customer  is  thereby  enabled  to  select  a 
tion  shall  in  each  successive  operation  be  in  a  watch  movement  of  any  desired  size  or  grade, 
new  but  definite  part  of  the  plate.  Moreover,  and  also  to  select  from  a  variety  of  cases  one 
the  plates  are  located  and  kept  with  utmost  of  such  style  or  weight  as  best  suits  his  taste. 
precision  in  their  proper  position  by  guide  pins  The  ability  to  make  independent  selections  of 
m  each  of  the  clamping  chucks,  which  pins  cor-  movement  and  case  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
respond  in  relative  position  with  certain  of  modem  watchmaking  made  possible  by  the 
the  drilled  holes  in  the  plates.    It  is  needful  American  system. 

therefore  that,  as  the  plate  is  presented  to  each  The  use  of  automatic  machines  was  applied 

succeeding  chuck,  its  guide  pins  shall  be  ex-  to  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller  portions  of 

actly   in  the   proper   position  to  enter   the  hole  the  watch  much  earlier  than  to  the  production 

in    the    plate.     The    attempt   to    attain    the    re-  of   the   plates,    as    above    described,    indeed,    it 

quired    exactness    of    movement    was    regarded  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  earliest  machines 

at  first   as  a   bold   one,   but  complete  success  employed  were  semi-automatic.    But  so  radical 

justified  the  hopes   and  expectations  of  the  in-  have  been  the  changes  and  improvements  inati- 

ventor.  tuted  within   the  last  15,   and   especially  during 

The  other  supporting  plates  of  the  watch  the  last  eight  years,  that  methods  previously 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pillar  used  can  hardly  be  considered  as  modem  watch- 
plates  above  described,  their  differing  forms  of  making. 

course     demanding     correspondingly     differing         One  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  which 

chucks  and  holders.  are  strictly  modem  is  one  for  the  turning  of  the 

For  numerous  succeeding  Derations  of  bor-  delicate  arbor  on  which  is  mounted  the  most 

ing,  turning,  milling,  etc.,  special  machines  are  swiftly  moving  wheel  of  the  entire  watch,  the 

provided,  many  of  them  bemg  exceedingly  in-  'balance.*    The  fact  that  this  wheel  moves  with 

teresting  in  their  intricate  movements,  but  im-  such  rapidity,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  lo- 

possible  of  any  brief  description.  cation  at  the  farthest  point  from  the  reservoir 

The  American  system  Includes  the  produc-  of  power,   in   the  mainspring,  makes  it  abso- 

tion  of  every  portion  of  the  watch  in  one  estab-  lutely  essential  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the 

lishment,  but  m  very  few  even  of  the  American  least     possible     amount     of     running     friction. 

watch    factories    has    Ibis    ideal    been    attained.  Consequently  the  pivots  of  this  'balance  staff 

The  fact  that  certain  components  of  the  watch,  are  exceedingly  minute.     It  is  of  course  an  ab- 

such   as   dials,   hands,   mainsprings,   etc.,   which  solute  necessity  that  every  portion  of  the  staff, 

do    not    demand    extreme    exactness    in    fitting,  including  the  delicate   pivots,  should  run  abso- 

can  be  imported   from   Europe,  or  produced  in  lutely  true.    Exact  truth  was  a  difficult  attain- 

special   factories,  has   enabled  a  number  of  in-  ment   rnider   the   methods   ordinarily    used,    al- 

complete    factories   to   turn   out   watch    tnove-  though  great  care  was  used  to  avoid  any  stress 

ments,    in  considerable  numbers,    without    the  or  distortion  of  the  staff,  by  a   very  gradual 

investment   of   targe   capital.     But   the   original  reduction  of  the  blank,  so  that  to  to  14  separate 

American    watch    factory  js   equipped   for   the  turnings  were  required  to  complete  a  staff.    By 

production  of   every   part   of  the  watch   move-  the   most   approved   modern   methods   and   ma- 

ment,    down    to    the    delicate    little    ta^r   pins  chines,   all   of  the  required   turnings,   including 

used   to   confine   the   ends    of    the   hairsprings,  the  pivots,  are  performed  before  the  completed 

By  means  of  special  machines  these  little  pins  slalt    is    severed   from    the    rod    of    wire    from 

are   made  at  a   rate  exceeding  one  in  two  sec-  which  it  is  made.     So  complete  is  the  machine, 

onds.     Even  the  frtgile  enamel  for  coating  the  and  so  accurate  and  rapid  is  its  operation,  that 

dials  is  manufactured  from  the  raw  materials;  a  staff  is  delivered  from  the  machine  each  90 

as  also  the  pure  gold  ornaments   used   to  em-  seconds. 

bellish  ■fancy  dials.'    These   things,  howevet.         The  pinions  of  various  sizes,  which  compose 

do    not    demand    the    extreme    accuracy    which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  train  of  the  watch, 

makes  watch  manufacturing  so  extremely  try-  are  formed  from  the  best  quality  of  steel  rods, 

ing.  and,  as  this  wire  must  of  course  have  a  diame- 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  point  to  speak  of  ter  as  great  as  the  largest  part  of  the  pinion, 
otie  feature  of  watch  mannfacturlng  which  ir  follows  that  a  larg«  proportion  of  the  mate- 
might  seem  to  show  incompleteness  Wi  the  *sys-  rial  must  be  removed  (o  bririg  the  pinion  to  its 
tem.*  For  many  years  the  original  American  finish  dimensions.  An  early  method  consisted 
watch  company  manubctured  watch  cases  as  in  first  cutting  the  wire  into  Hanks  of  suffl- 
well  as  movements.  But  as  their  watches  grew  dent  length,  then  to  insert  those  blanks  in  a 
in  favor,  now  watch  companies  were  created,  suitable  diuck  in  the  runtimg  spindle  of  a  lathe, 
and  as  those  new  companies  did  not  attempt  and  with  a  suitable  tool  to  remove  the  metal 
die  making  of  complete  watchoSj  other  factories  fmrti  the  projecting  end  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
were  organized  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  accurate  point  or  centre.  The  blank  was  then 
of  w«tch  cases.  As  movement  making  has  in-  reversed  in  the  chuck  and  the  opposhe  end 
creased,  ease  factories  have  also  been  multiplied  pointed  in  like  manner.    In  some  instances  i 
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portion  of  the  excess  metal   was  removed   in  are  not  made  by  watchmakers,  as  that  term  Is 

connection  with  the  operation  of  pointing.  generally    understood,    but    by    machines.     But 

Following   this   somewhat   crude   method   of  when  the  numerous  portions  of  the  mechanism 

pointing  and  initial   turning,  came  the   inven-  are  made  and  assembled,  the  work  of  the  skil- 

tion    and   adt^tion    of   so-called   "roughing   out  ful    watchmaker   begins;   for   he   it   is   who   by 

machmes,"   in   which   a  rod  of  wire   is  mserted  means  of  the  skill  and   judgment,  which  come 

in  the   machine  which  automatically  cuts   off,  from  experience,  is  able  to  discover  the  indi- 

points  and  turns  the  blanks  on  both  ends  and  vidualities   and   peccadiUos  of   each   movement, 

delivers   them    uniform   in   dimensions   and   re-  and  SO  remove  any  crankiness  that  its  perform- 

quiring  only  the  slight  finish  turnings  and  the  gnce  shall  be  satisfactory.    In  the  better  grades 

cutting  of  the  teeth  when  they  wdi  be  ready  of  movements  there  may  also  be  required  cer- 

for  hardening  and  tempering.  .     .  tain    manipulations   to    «adjust»   the    watch    so 

A  later  form  of  machine  has  been  devised,  that  errors  of  position  and  temperature  may  be 

which  takes  a  rod  of  wire  at  one  end  and  de-  compensated  for 
livers  the  pieces  "finish  turned'  at  the  other  end.  n  ^as  already  been  saia  that  the  manufacture 

The  fimshed  blanks  are  then  placed  m  a  ^f  watches  by  modem,  that  is,  by  American 
magazme  or  "feeder"  m  a  cutting  machme  n,elhods,  is  a  very  complex  business,  involving 
which  automatically  takes  them  one  at  a  time  j^e  emp  oyment  of  large  capital  and  demandini 
and  forms  the  teeth  of  the  required  number  jj^^  ^^.^^^J^  executive  ind  mechanical  talent. 
W^il^h?^™^,!.  .M  J?,!,  '"'?^^'^,'  ^'"^  n^  Fof  lack  of  some  or  all  of  these  prime  requi- 
^oTxa'^Ine-Tprn^iorSo-^^KXr^l^  Srh^aJ^^^S^t*^  lafafli/rrf  C^^^^^ 
^^^'^'s^t^,'':^^  ;^thJtrdi„rthT*mSde"rj^h'f^i.n"rt 
F^r  T.  g"eaSr'^n"'nieVand^comf^^^^^  -d  the  further  fact  that  not  until  after  vears 
the  operator  a  chair  is  fitted  to  run  on  rollers  °^  struggle  and  financial  loss  did  any  of  the 
on  aiiron  track  on  the  floor.  These  rolling  "^^  ""sting  watch  factories  receive  any  profit- 
chairs  are  also  provided  in  connection  with  able  returns  whatever,  there  yet  seems  to  be  a 
numerous  other  machines  where  a  single  person  Pecul'a^  fascination  m  the  idea  of  watchmaking, 
attends  to  a  number  of  machines.  |«  *>'  "fw  factories  are  still  being  organized. 

Within  two  or  three  years  D.  H.  Church  T*"*  wonderful  business  prosperity  of  the  past 

of  the  Waltham  factory  has  created  machines  t""  ^^^?  '"  *^,  '^""?4  ,^*^'**  ^^  *^^!^'^  5 

in  which  pinions  are  completely  turned  and  the  demand  for  watches  which  the  more  advanced 

required    teeth    are    cut.    All    the    work    being  factories  could  not  possibly  meet,  and  has  given 

automatically    performed,    so    that    completed  an    opportunity    for    the    smaller    and    poorer 

pinions  are   made,   the   last  operation  being  to  equipped    factories    to    profitably    market    their 

sever  the  finished  pinion  from  the  rod  of  wire  relatively  small  product.    It  is  gratifying  to  the 

from    which    it    was    formed.     The    exactness  pioneers   of   the   American   system   to   find   that 

with  which  these  machines  operate  makes  pos-  the    superiority    of    machine-made    watches    is 

sible  the  production  of  pinions  which  could  not  being  recogniied  throughout  the  world, 
have  been  produced  with  tools  and  machines  The  enormous  growth  of  the  railroad  busi- 

in  previous  use.  ness  in  the  Unitea  States  and  the  greatly  in- 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  more  creased  speed  at  which  trains  are  now  run  has 
tiian  the  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  features  made  absolutely  necessary  a  standard  of  time 
which  are  peculiar  to  modern  watchinakiog.  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  running 
Only  one  additional  class  of  machines  will  there-  of  all  time  pieces  which  are  in  any  way  con- 
fore  be  mentioned.  As  each  watch  movement  nected  with  the  running  of  trains.  These 
requires  from  ^  to  50  screws  it  will  be  evident  new  and  exacting  requirements  are  met  by  a 
that  for  a  daily  product  of  more  than  2,500  few  high  grade  watches  with  special  adjust- 
watches  more  than  100,000  screws  would  be  re-  ments  to  position  as  well  as  temperature.  The 
quired.  By  the  earlier  methods  employed  in  natural  effect  of  the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
American  watch  factories  en  active  man  could  road  time  service  has  been  to  establish  a  higher 
make  from  800  to  1,200  screws  per  day  so  that  standard  of  accuracy  in  rate  for  watches  for 
more  than  80  men  would  be  required  for  the  the  general  pnblic,  and  as  there  can  be  no  ar- 
production  of  this  large  number.  But  within  bitrary  standard  for  comparison,  or  for  refer- 
a  few  years  screw-making  machines  have  been  ence,  the  ultimate  and  the  absolute  standard  is 
devised  which  are  capable  of  making  from  4,000  found  in  the  movement  of  the  stars. 
to  10,000  screws  each  per  day,  and  being  en-  Very  properly  the  United  States  ^vem- 
tirely  aulomaUc  in  action,  u  single  attendant  is  ment,  by  means  of  its  astronomical  equ^nent. 
able  to  attend  six  or  more  machines.  at  its  naval  observatory  in  Washington,  is  able 

The  almost  absolute  umfbrmity  in  the  opr  to  conduct  the  required  stellar  observations, 
eration  of  the  most  improved  modem  watch-  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Western  Union 
making  machinery  insures  a  resulting  product  Telegraph  Company  distribute  xtiuMe  lime 
so  uniform  in  quality  and  dimensions  as  to  signals  throughout  the  entire  country.  Previous 
make  needless  Ihe  minute  •fitting'*  operationfi  to  the  establishment  of  thi5  government  system 
which  are  indispensable  in  work  produced  by  of  time  service,  the  American  WalthaKi  Watch 
even  the  earlier  American  methods.  So  ac-  Company  had  established  an  observato^  with 
curately  is  the  work  performed  that  many  of  a  complete  equipment  of  instruments  Mr  ob- 
tho  most  deluate  portions  of  the  watch,  whose  serving  and  recording;  the  stellar  movements 
exact  performance  is  absolutely  essential,  do  by  which  to  compare  its  watches.  This  equip- 
not  come  together  until  all  the  finished  parts  mut  consists  of  a  fine  transit  instrument  and 
meet  for  the  final  assembling.  recording  chronograph  made  to  order  by  the 

It   may   appear   strange,   but   it   is   nevcrthe-  famous  firm  of   Alvin  Ctark  &  Sons,  together 

lest  a  fact  that,  by  modern  methotbi  watches  with  two  fine  mean  time  docks  havit%  gnvitj 
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escapements,   made   in   the   American   Waltham  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  and  of  pure  dry  oxygen 

Walch    Company's   factory,   and   in   addition   to  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture  is  exploded  by  the 

these,  another  dock  regulated  to  sidereal   time,  electric  spark  while  standing  over  mercury;  the 

From  one  of  the  mean  time  clocks  time  signals  residual  volume  of  gas  is  then  measured;  it  is 

are   constantly   transmitted   to   all   parts   of   the  found  that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  invariably 

factory.    This    feature    of    providing    accurate  unite  with  one  volume  of  oxygen.    In  the  second 

timins  standards  is  peculiar  to  modern  watch  method  a  weighed  quantity  of  a  metallic  oxide 

manufacturing,    and    so    far   as    is    known    no  (usually  cupric  oxide)  is  decomposed  by  means 

watch  factory  in  the  Old  World  is  equipped  in  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  and 

this  manner.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Royal  the  water  which  is  produced  is  weighed.    The 

Observatory  at  Kew,  England,  and  the  Govern-  decrease  in  weight  ot  the  oxide  gives  the  quan- 

ment    Observatory    at    Neuchatel,    Switzerland,  tity  of  oxygen  in  the  water  formed;  while  the 

undertake   the   testing  of   the   limited   numbers  difference   between    the   tola!    weight   of   water 

of  watches  submitted  by  the  manufacturers  of  and  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  gives  the  weight 

those  two  coimtries.  of  hydrogen  used.     It  is  found  that  i6  [larts  by 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  notwith-  weight  of  oxygen  are  always  united  with  two 

standing  the  two  or  more  centuries  of  priority  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  form   l8  parts 

and    experience    enjoyed    by    European    watch-  by  weight  of  water.     As   i6  is  taken  to  be  the 

makers,  their  extreme  conservatism  has  allowed  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  the  formula  of  water 

them  to  be  outstripped  by  the  more  progressive  is  HiO. 

manufacturers    of    America,     so    that    modem '  Water  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous  li- 

watchmaking  is  at  the  present  time,  and  in  its  quid.     At  all  temperatures  below  o'   C.  it  is  a 

most   advanced   form,  an  exclusively   American  solid,  and  at  all  temperatures  above   100°   C.  it 

achievement.                             £.  A    Massh  'S  a  gas.    When  water  at  0°  b  heated  it  con- 

Ceneral    Suterintendenl    American     Waltham  ^^?^^^  ""t'J  't  reaches  the  temperature  of  4°  C. 

IValch  Company.  after  which  it  expands;  conversely,  when  water 

nr.f^i.^^c  ^,  A,,««»  urn..««.i«.  ;«  w-^r  ^t  1°°°  is  cooled  it  contracts  until  it  reaches 

Waf Chung,  or  Orange   MoimUinB.  m  New  ^^^   temperature   of   4°   C,   after   which    it  ex- 

l'^"^  •  \  ^l^''  °^  .*  'T."'  °^  ^i^""'^'  ''"i^"  P'-^'is ;  4°  C.  {=39.2'f.)  s  called  the  point  of 
field,  and  Orange  extendmg  north  and  south,  J^^^i^^^  density  of  water;  the  speci6c  gravity 
but  curving  westward  at  each  end.  Length  „f  „^,„  ;,  Jj„  ^^  ^^^^  ^y^J>^^  any"  other 
about  4D  mdes  There  are  three  divisions  of  temperature.  The  fact  that  water  expands  on 
the  range,  each  composed  cf  trap- rock,  which  ,^  f  .  ^.  ■  important  one. 
was  a  Uva  flow  about  the  time  other  portions  of  jf  ^  ^j,^^^  of  fresh  water  be  cooled? the  upper 
^n  }^^  *'"f  ">  ?  ™"  advanced  stage  layers  become  more  and  more  dense ;  they  there- 
of formauon.  The  mud  and  sand  covermg  fo i-  j/^^  ,^„j  ^^  ^j^j^  ^„j  ^^  j^^^^  surfaces  are  ex- 
lowed,  and  now  the  ranges  are  mostly  shale  ^^^j  (^  j^e  cooling  influences.  But  when  the 
and  sandstone.  The  trap-rock,  np^ces  forms  {^mperature  of  the  mass  of  water  has  reached 
elevations  from  300  to  400  feet  hi^  the  soft  =  /^^  f^^,i,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,1,^  ^.^^j^^^  ^3„,^  ^^ 
sedimen  ary  beds  once  enclosing  it,  yielded  more  expansion  of  the  upper  layers,  which  continues 
rapidly  to  erosion  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  ^^^^j  ^^^^^  become  ice;  thes^  layers  of  cold 
material  composition  of  the  Watohung  Moun-  ^^^^^  consequently  float  upon  the  iarmer  water 
tarns  .and  the  Palisades,  the  difference  ^ing  u„d„neath ;  hence  it  is  impossible  for  the  mass 
more  in  the  dirrrtion  of  the  original  lava  flow,  ^f  water  to  suddenly  freeze  throughout  When 
The  PaJ«ade«  rfieet  was  not_  a  surface  flow,  ^^jer  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state 
bnt  was  forced  between  the  sedimentary  beds.  ^  expands  to  the  amount  of  about  i-iith  of  its 
Water,  a  universally  diffused  liquid,  the  volume.  This  expansion  is  sufficient  to  bring 
true  nature  of  which  was  not  discovered  till  about  a  large  quantity  of  mechanical  work ;  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  l8th  century.  In  1781  to  it  the  bursting  of  water-pipes  during  frost  is 
Cavendish  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  largely  traced.  When  solid  water  becomes 
by  detonating  mixtures  of  common  air  and  liquid,  or  when  liquid  water  becomes  gaseous, 
hydrogen,  or  dcphlogisticated  air,  as  it  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  is  rendered 
termed.  He  showed  that  by  regulating  the  rela-  'latent.'  Steam  issuing  from  boiling  water  is 
live  quantities  'almost  the  whole  of  the  inflam-  no  hotter  than  the  water  itself;  water  formed 
mable  and  dcphlogisticated  air  is  converted  into  when  ice  is  melting  is  no  hotter  than  the  ice 
pure  water.*  Although  Cavendish  showed  ex-  itself;  yet  heat  is  being  communicated  to  the  ice 
pCTimentally  that  water  is  produced  by  bringing  and  to  the  water.  The  latent  heat  of  water  is 
together  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  yet  to  Lavoisier,  79  thermal  units;  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is 
who  received  information  regarding  Cavendish's  536  thermal  units.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
experiments,  must  be  assigned'  the  merit  of  in-  convert  unit  weight  of  ice  at  0°  into  water  at  o" 
terpreting  aright  the  experimental  results,  and  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  communicated  to  the 
of  proving  that  water  was  a  compound  sub-  ice,  which,  if  communicated  to  unit  weight  of 
stance  — a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxy-  water  at  0°,  would  raise  its  temperature  to  79° 
gen.  C.  In  order  to  convert  unit  weight  of  water  at 
_  Water  may  be  produced  by  exploding  a  100*  into  steam  at  100°  such  a  quantity  of  heat 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  must  be  communicated  to  the  water  as  would 
volume  of  oxygen;  by  passing  hydrogen  over  suffice  to  raise  the  temperature  of  that  weight 
many  heated  metallic  oxides:  and  in  various  of  water  through  536°  C.,  or  53S  times  that 
other  ways.  It  exists,  although  ne\-er  in  a  per-  weight  of  water  through  i"  C  Before  water 
fectly  pure  state,  in  immense  quantities  in  nature,  can  become  steam  the  upward  pressure  of  ils 
The  composiHon  of  water  has  be«n  determined  vapor  must  overcome  the  downward  pressure  of 
by  two  distinct  methods:  (1}  by  volumetric  the  atmosphere:  hence  it  follows  that  the  boiling 
synthesis;  (2)  by  gravimetric  synthesis.  In  point  of  water  is  conditioned  by  the  atmospheric 
volumetric  synthesis  of  water  measured  volumes  pressure.    Water  boils  at  a  much  lower  (em- 
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IS  comparatively  small,  than  in  Ihe  valleys.  due.     From  a  Icnowledge  of  tile  total   solids 

The  solvent   power  of  water   is   very   large,  a  water,  unaccompanied  by  any  further  itifornia- 

As  a  rule  hot  water  dissolves  larger  quantities  tton,  no  reliable  conclusion  as  to  the  suitability 

of  solid   matter  than  cold.     As  has  been   men-  of   such   a   water   for   potable   purposes   can  b« 

tioned  water  is  never  found  in  nature  in  a  stale  deduced.    In  seeking   to   determine   whether  a 

of  purity.     The  different  kinds  of  natural  waters  sample  of  water  has   undergone   contamination 

may  be  divided  into  three  groups:    (i)    ELain  with  hurtful  organic  matter  the  following  points 

water;    (2)   river  water;    (3)    spring,   including  are   (o  be  more  particularly   attended   toi      (i) 

mineral  water  and  sea  water.  Estimation  of  the  amount  of  chlorine,  whether 

Kain  water,  when  collected  before  it  touches  existing  as  hydrochloric  acid  or  as  a  chloride: 

the  earth,  contains  only  such  impurities  as  may  {2)  estimation  of  ammonia;  (3)  estimation  of 

be  derived   from  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  con-  nitrates;  and  (4)   detection,  and  estimation,  if 

sisting  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  necessary,   of   poisonous   metals.    The   presence 

The  rain  water  of  towns  contains  comparatively  of  an  undue  amount  of  chlorine  generally  points 

large  quantities  of  acids  and  of  soluble  salts,  to    contamination    with    animal    matter.    Pure 

The  amount  of  these  substances  may  be  taken  waters  do  not  as  a  rule  contain  more  than  three 

as  an   estimate   of  the   comparative   purities   of  to  four  grains  of  chlorine  per  gallon.     It  must, 

the  atmospheres  of  different  towns.    Rain  water  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  waters  as 

collected  near  the  sea  is  rich  in  chlorides.  flow  through  a  soil  rich  in  chlorides  —  such,  for 

River  waler  varies  greatly  in  so  far  as  tho  instance,  as  the  waters  found  in  the  neighbor- 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  substances  held  in  hood  of  the  Cheshire  salt -beds  —  always  contain 
solution  by  it  are  concerned.  The  soluble  con-  large  quantities  of  chlorine.  The  sudden  ap- 
stituents  of  river  water  are  chjel^y  such  a.';  may  pearance  of  chlorides  in  a  water  previously  free 
be  derived  from  the  rocks  through  which  the  or  nearly  free  from  these  substances  points  to 
water  of  the   springs  which  have  fed  the  river  animal  contamination. 

has  percolated.  The  dilution  of  the  original  Ammonia  may  be  obtained  from  most  waters 
spring  water  by  the  continual  influx  of  tributa-  by  distillation  after  the  addition  of  a  little 
ries  reduces  the  relative  quantity  of  solid  matter  sodium  carbonate ;  when  the  whole  of  this  am- 
held  in  solution,  while  the  escape  of  carbon  monia  has  been  driven  off  it  not  nnfrequently 
dioxide  during  the  exposure  of  the  surface  water  happens  that  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  solu- 
to  the  air  causes  the  precipitation  of  those  salts  lion  of  permanganate  of  potassium  and  heating 
which  were  held  in  solution  by  the  aid  of  the  results  in  the  production  of  a  further  quantity 
carbonic  acid.  River  water  is  often  largely  con-  of  anunonia.  The  ammonia  obtained  by  the  first 
taminated  by  the  drainage  of  towns  or  of  manu-  distillation  is  usually  spoken  of  as  "free  ammo- 
factories  situated  on  the  river  banks.  nia,"  while  to  that  obtained  by  the  second  dis- 

Spring  WalcTS. —  Tile  soluble  constituents  of  filiation  the  name  of  "albumenoid  ammonia'  is 

spring  waters  are  very  various.    In  some  springs  given.    The  presence  of  even  small  quantities  of 

the   quantity   of   dissolved   solid   matter   is   but  albumenoid  ammonia  points  unmistakably  to  or- 

trifling,    while    in   others    it    amounts    to    2,000  ganic  contamination.     Such  ammonia  is  derived 

grains  per  gallon.    Spring  waters  are  usually  di-  from  the  decomposition,  by  the  agency  of  the 

vided  into  classes  in  accordance  as  one  or  other  alkaline    permanganate    liquid,    of    nitrogenous 

dissolved  constituent  predominates.    See  Min-  matter   of   animal    or    vegetable   origiii.    Pure 

ERAL  Water.  water  should  not  contain  more  than  o.to  pans 

Sta  wafer  is  essentially   an  alkaline  chlori-  of   'free'  amnjonia  per  niiilion,  nor  more  than 

Hated  water.    The  quantity  of  solid  matter  held  0.08  parts  of  "albumenoid*  per  milbon. 

in  solution  varies  in  the  waters  of  different  seas.  If  nitrogenous  matter  has  become  thoroughly 

Inland  seas,  as  a  rule,  contain  less  solid  matter  oxidized  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitric 

than  the  ocean ;  thus  the  solid  content  of  the  and  nitrous  acids.    The  presence  of  these  acids 

water  of  the  Black  Sea  amounts  to  about  1,760  or  of  their  salts,  therefore,  generally  points  to 

parts  per  million,  while  that  of  the  Baltic  aver-  previous  contamination  of  some  organic  nature, 

ages    17,700,    and    that   of    the    Atlantic   Ocean  As,   however,   these   things   are  the   harmless  — 

30,000  parts   per  million.    The  constituents  of  that  is,  in  the  quantities  in  which  they  occur  in 

sea  water  are  chiefly  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  waters — -products    of    the    decomposition,    and 

sodium,    magnesium,    and    potassium,    together  therefore  of  the  removal,  of  hurtful  substances, 

with  bromides  and  carbonates,  chiefly  of  potas'  tlieir  presence,  even  when  in  comparatively  large 

slum  and  calcium.  quantities,   ought  not  of  itself  to  condemn  a 

Use  of  Water. —  In  considering  the  suitable-  water.    The  poisonous  metals  which  are  most 

ness  of  a  water  for  domestic  use  attention  should  likely  to  occur  in  drinking  waters  are  lead  and 

be  principally  paid  to  (i>  the  source  of  the  sup-  coj^er.    These  may  be  easily  detected  and  esti- 

ply,  (3)  the  total  solid  matter  held  in  solution  by  mated  even  when  present  in  cxcecdin^y  minute 

the  water,   (3)   the  organic  matter  held  in  solu-  quantities.    For  details  of  the  analytical  methods 

tion,  and    (4)   the  aclion  which  is  Lively  to  be  of   water   analysis    reference   must  be   made   to 

e::ereised  on  the  water  by  the  means  of  supply,  manuals  of  applied  chemistry.    It  is  evident  that 

Let  us  consider  these  points  briefly.    In  esamin-  in  a  water  analysis  we  look  for  symptoms  of  a 

ing  the  source  of  a  water  supply  attention  should  disease ;  not  for  substances  which  are  in  them- 

be  especially  paid  to  the  proximity  of  drains  or  selves  hurtful,  but  for  substances  whose  presence 

sewers  of  any  description,  and  10  the  likelihood  is  associated  more  or  less  invariably  with  others, 

of  contamination  from  these  sources.    Tlie  na-  the  action  of  which  upon  the  system  cannot  but 

ture  of  the  soil  through  which  the  water  perco-  be  most  pernicious. 

lates  should  also  be  inquired  into.    The  solid  In  storing  water  for  domestic  purpoies  the 

substances  held  in  solution  by  a  sample  of  water  water    may    undergo    contamination    from    the 

may  be   estimated   by   evaporalinj^   a   measured  vessels  containing  it  or  from  proximity  U>  draiot 

quantity  of  the  water  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or   other  placet   emtttjnf  oaxiMu   gfwa.     It  ll 
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WATER 

certain  that  water  exercises  a  solvent  action  ways  in  solution  in  even  rain  water,  AH  natural 
upon  lead;  but  our  ordinary  leader  water  cis-  waters  are  therefore  somewhat  impure,  but  by 
■  lems  become  coated  with  a  comparatively  in-  usage  a  water  is  called  pure  when  it  contains 
soluble  compound  of  lead,  so  that  the  danger  of  nothing  injurious  to  health.  In  order  to  arrive 
contamination  from  this  source  is  not  great,  at  some  conclusions  regarding  the  purity  or  im- 
Hot  water  should  never  be  stored  in  leaden  ds-  purity  of  water,  and  their  relations  to  heahh  and 
terns ;  it  very  quickly  corrodes  and  dissolves  the  disease  a  brief  glance  at  the  sources  of  a  water 
metal.  Aerated  waters  act  rapidly  on  lead;  for  supply  are  necessary.  Most  of  the  water  conies 
this  reason  they  should  never  be  prepared  in  from  the  oceaa  At  least  three  fourths  of  the 
leaden  vessels.  The  solvent  action  of  water  on  entire  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water, 
copper  is  very  small.  The  system  of  storing  The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
water  for  drinking  or  cooking  in  cisterns  close  is  the  original  source  of  the  inland  waters.  The 
to,  or  even  communicating  wifli,  the  house  wifads  blowing  the  moisture  collect  it  according 
drainage  system,  is  a  very  bad  one.  (See  Saki-  to  well  known  meteorological  laws  and  ultimately 
TARY  Science  awd  Public  Health.)  In  some  this  same  moisture  falls  as  rain,  (he  purest 
circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  swimming-baths,  form  of  water  in  nature.  It  contains  a  certain 
large  quantities  of  water  have  to  be  heated  to  a  amount  of  dissolved  gases,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
certain  temperature  and  kept  at  the  same  for  acid,  some  sulphur,  etc.,  with  suspended  matters 
a  considerable  time  while  the  water  has  to  be  from  the  air,  the  lain  falling  earliest  in  the 
maintained  in  a  due  condition  of  purity.  shower,  particularly  after  a  drought,  being  very 
^  „  ,  .  _.  iir  i  ■  rich  in  the  stuff  from  the  a'r  —  dirt,  soot,  in- 
Water,  ItB  Relation  to  Disease.  Wateris  ^^  remnants,  etc,  As  collected  from  the 
a  necessary  element  for  the  maintenance  ot  tne  j^-,  ^f  houses,  etc.,  such  water  is  at  first  very 
life  of  both  plants  and  ammak.  It  u  t«±nically  gKtjy  Innumerable  sources  of  contamination 
a  food  and  is  as  necessary  as  food,  it  serves  ,,y  the  ordure  of  birds,  dead  insects,  the  dirty 
as  a.dduent  and  as  a  solvent  and  as  a  neces-  ^^^^  ^f  (^e  roads,  etc.,  these  are  all  washed 
sary  mgredient  of  the  plasma  of  the  cells,  mam-  ^^,^  j^j^  j^e  cistern.  They  may  not  be  danger- 
taimng  the  cell  turgor  and  mfluencing  partly  by  ous  to  health,  but  such  water  is  not  inviting  to 
Its  chemical,  partly  by  its  physical  properties,  f^^  imagination  at  least.  Certain  cities  have 
the  osmotic  tensions  in  the  cetU  necessarjr  M  ^^  depend  entirely  upon  sncb  collections  for  their 
their  healthful  functiomng.  For  most  indi-  supply.  Special  devices  for  the  cleansing  and 
viduals  two  to  three  pmts  ot  water  a  day  arc  protection  of  these  water  supplies  are  in  vogue. 
necessary;  many  need  more,  most  people  are  Lead  containers  are  to  be  avoided  for  such  water 
healthier  if  they  drink  at  least  two  quarts  of  supplies.  Bain  falling  in  semi-rocky  and  moun- 
water  a  day,  m  addition  to  the  water  of  tbor  tainous  regions  usually  gives  the  best  kind  of  a 
food.  Each  and  every  individual  m  a  com-  ^^^f  gtrpply.  There  is  enough  foliage  and  open 
mnnity,  however,  makes  use  of  a  much  larger  „ck  ^^d  stone  to  well  aerate  and  filter  such 
amount  ot  water  than  this.  The  domestic  ums  waters,  and  forming  lakes  or  springs  as  they  do, 
of  water  are  numerous.  Cooking,  washing,  bath-  g„ch  make  ideal  sources  for  a  water  supply.  In 
ing,  etc,  consume  much.  The  care  of  slree«,  of  j^„y  regions,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
stables,  of  animals,  etc.,  requires  it;  in  short,  Und  and  Scotland,  peat  abounds  in  such  regions, 
fte  amount  needed  per  person  m  the  population,  giving  a  distinct  brownish  and  peaty  character  to 
instead  of  the  two  to  three  pints  mentioned,  for  Qig  water  supply.  The  water  is  perfectly  good. 
all  purposes  amounts,  according  to  Parkes'  orig-  jjut  has  a  much  more  acid  reaction  than  most 
inaf  calculation,  to  at  least  la  gallons  per  day.  natural  waters.  This  renders  it  an  unsafe  water 
Hills  a  very  small  allowance,  jndged  by  modern  ^o  be  conveyed  in  lead  pipes  as  it  dissolves  this 
American  atandardi.  Twenty  to  4"  gallons  per  metal  readily  and  causes  lead  poisoning.  Much 
day  per  person  is  a  better  allowance,  even  so  is  „ater  falls  upon  gravel  or  dirt  and  collects  some 
not  too  much.  Excess  amonnto  are  often  wasted  jo  to  50  feet  below  the  surface  —  constituting  a 
to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  people,  subsoil  water  supply.  Most  wells  use  such  sub- 
Towns  and  cities  need  a  greater  water  supply  soil  waters.  These  waters  in  themselves  are  not 
per  persc»i  than  do  villages  and  small  communi-  necessarilv  bad,  but  they  readily  become  so  by 
ties.  It  is  an  interesting  comment  that  in  small  reason  of  pollutwn  of  the  soil  by  privies,  etc., 
towns  in  which  a  public  water  supply  has  been  often  too  near  the  well.  This  polluted  mat- 
established,  the  amount  of  water  at  first  ter  is  slowly  carried  to  the  water  supply  and 
used  is  within  the  economic  limits ;  but  in.  frequently  results  in  the  spread  of  typhoid 
a  few  years,  if  the  supply  is  unlimited,  the  in-  fever.  If  one  palient  should  have  the  disease  it 
habitants  soon  learn  to  waste  more  than  they  nii^  go  through  a  whole  township  because  of 
originally  used.  In  large  cities  like  New  York,  one  infected  well.  River  waters  are  usually 
Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  it  has  been  estimated  mixtures  of  spring  waters,  surface  waters  and 
that  the  supply  is  really  extravagant,  three  to  subsoil  waters.  Where  there  is  little  or  no 
five  times  the  maximum  requirements,  and  yet  pollution  because  of  no  inhabitants  in  a  region, 
the  politicians  are  constantly  building  new  reser-  such  waters,  if  clear,  are  usable,  but  river  waters 
voirs.  For  many  domestic  purposes  it  is  neces-  need  constant  watching  fo  prevent  contamina- 
sary  lo  use  pure  water.  Sea  water  may  be  used  tion.  Water  from  deep  driven  wells  is  usually 
for  street  cleansing  purposes,  for  fire  engines,  very  pure.  It  may  be  impregnated  witR  salts 
and  many  manufacturing  purposes.  Whereas  for  of  vanous  kinds  making  it  unpleasant,  but  such 
special  reasons  a  dual  system  of  water  supply  waters  are  usually  free  from  the  germs  of  in- 
tnay  be  necessary  it  has  been  found  better  and  fectious   diseases. 

clieaper  to  have  one  good  supply  and  watch  it  The  disorders,  diseases,  etc.,  that  may  result 
carefully  for  its  purity.  Pure  water,  is  really  from  waters  may  be  grouped  into  two  main 
almost  an  impossibility.  Pure  and  impure  are  classes :  those  causing  disease  or  disorder  be- 
only  relative  terms.  A  pure  water  docs  not  exist  cause  of  certain  chemical  constituents  in  of 
in  nature — gaseous  or  solid  ingredients  are  al-  properties  of  the   water — chemical  salts,  etc. 
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WATER  ALDERS— WATER-BEETLES 

and  those  diseases  due  to  infectious  micro-organ-  spread  of  epidemic  dysentery.  The  most  im- 
isms,  animal  or  vegetable,  which  may  be  in  the  portant  of  the  parasitic  worms  that  may  be 
water  used.  In  the  first  category  there  may  be  conveyed  through  drinking  water  are  the  round 
included  goitre,  lead  poisoning,  zinc  poisoning,  worm  and  the  pin  worm,  but  there  are  a  num- 
chronic  constipation  and  diarrhoea.  In  the  sec-  her  of  rare  parasitic  worms  tbus  conveyed.  The 
ond  various  intestinal  [rarasitic  diseases,  typhoid  eggs  of  both  the  round  worm  and  pin  worm  are 
fever,  cholera,  dysenteries,  diarrhceas,  etc.  The  frequently  found  in  drinking  water  derived  from 
evidence  bearing  on  the  relation  of  goitre  to  the  subsoil  and  surface,  and  even  more  corn- 
certain  chemical  constituents  in  the  water  supply  monly  communicated  in  vegetables  sucb  as  let- 
is  not  conclusive.  The  famous  case  of  Bozel  tuce,  beet  tops,  etc.,  which  are  not  thoroughly 
reported  on  by  a  French  commission  is  of  ira-  washed.  Manured  garden  fields  are  the  prolific 
portance.  In  Bozel  in  1848  there  was  a  popula-  sources  of  the  eggs.  Other  intestinal  parasites 
tion  of  1^4:72,  of  whom  900  had  goitres.  Saint  are  guinea  worms,  whip  worms  and  hook  worms, 
Bon,  a  neighboring  village,  had  not  a  single  Filaria  sanguinis,  Bilharzia  hicmatobia  and 
patient  with  the  disease.  The  water  supplies  Rhabdonema  intestinale  are  other  rarer  worms, 
were  different.  The  Saint  Bon  water  supply  See  Dysemtekv;  Typhoid;  Cholesa;  Pasa- 
was  then  carried  to  Bozel  and  in  1864  there  sites.  Intestinal.  Consult  Harrington,  'Prac- 
were  only  39  persons  in  Bozel  afflicted  with  the  tical  Hygiene* ;  'Encyclopedia  Medica,'  article 
disease.  A  magnesium  limestone  formation  was  on  'Water.*  Suitb  Ej-v  Jojjffe, 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  water  of  Editor  'Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  DU- 
Bo7eL    This  was  absent  m  the  Samt  Bon  re-       ease? 

Son.    Other  investigators  in  India  have  thought         Wat«-  ai.H  Whit*  Alr1«^      <;«  Ticthb* 
at  the  goitre  resulted  from  a  parasite  found  in  ****^  ^^°  "*""**  Alders.      See  Clethba. 

certain    waters.    The    true    status    is    not    yet  Water  Balance,  an   oscillatmg  pendaloa> 

settled.  frame,  having  a  series  of  troughs  in  vertical 

Lead     poisoning    is     not    infrequent.     Many  aeries   and    inclined    in   alternate   directions,    so 

soft  waters   act  on  lead  piping,   particularly   in  '"^t,  as  the   frame  oscillates,  the  water  dipped 

newly  fitted  houses,  and  the  small  amount  dis-  ^y  the  lower  one  shall  be  poured  into  the  next 

solved  often  results  in  the  listlessness,  anamia,  fbpve,  which,  on  the  return  motion,  shall  pour 

constipation,  colicky  pains,  and  even  paralyses  at  '*  "i^o  the  next,  and  so  on. 
the  wrists  so  characteristic  of  lead  poisoning.  Water  Barometer,     See  Bakouetek. 

Kidney   disease,   stillborn   babies,   and   even   in-  Water-beara.     See  Tahdigraua 

sanities   may   result  from  such  lead   poisoning  water-t>ears.    bee  Jakdwrada. 

through    a   water    supply.     Zinc    poisoning   has  Watw    Bed.    a    contrivance    for    reliermg 

been  known,  but  it  is  a  curiosity.    Chronic  con-  ^^V  partial  pressure  of  the  body  of  a  patient 

Stipation  is  very  frequently  the  result  of  drinking  «*"8   cpnCned    to   bed,   and   so   preventing    the 

waters   impregnated   with   iron   salts   and   from  formation  of  ulcers  which  arise  from  such  local 

drinking  very  hard  water,  while  very  soft  waters  pressure.     These  beds  are  of  various  kinds.   One 

and  waters  in  which  there  are  traces  of  sulphur-  form  is  that  of  a  trough  halt-filied  with  water, 

etted  hydrogen  often  cause  excessive  diarrhcea.  covered  by  a  loose  lining  of  india-rubber  sheet- 

The     most    important     water-borne    disease,  "'B  attached  all   around   to   the   upper  edge  of 

however,  is  typhoid  fever  (q.v.).     In  this,  as  is  the   trough   so  as   to  be  watertight,   a  mattress 

well  known,  the  disease  is  an  infectious  one.  hcing  laid  between  the  invalid  and  the  lining. 

The    micro-organism    causing    the    disease,    the  Another  form  is  that  of  a  large  waterproof  bag 

BaciUus  typhotus,  has   found  its   way   into  the  J^'J'/S,,''    '^'.^   "pon   an   ordinary   mattress   arid 

water  supply  and  from  there  into  the  patient's  half-filled  with  water,  the  weight  of  the  body 

body.    It  may   have   come   from  the   drinkii^  resting  upon  this  directly  or  with  bed  clothes 

water,  very  frequently  from  milk,  the  cans  eon-  between. 

taining  which  have  been  rinsed  out  in  in-  Water-beetles,  the  numerous  species  of 
fected  water;  the  ice  may  have  been  the  water  beetles  which  inhabit  water.  A  common  mode 
infected.  _  Water  infection  is  not  the  only  source  of  life  does  not  indicate  blood  relationship,  and 
of  typhoid  fever  spreading.  It  is  an  inq>OTtant  the  various  aquatic  beetles  belong  to  a  number 
one,  however,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  of  quite  distinct  families.  Besides  those  which 
certain  epidemics,  but  as  a  rule  direct  contagion,  are  aquatic  throughout  their  lives  quite  a  large 
from  person  to  person,  is  the  most  important  ele-  number  of  beetles  live  in  or  near  the  water  only 
roent  in  the  _  spread  of  this  disease.  Of  the  during  the  larval  period.  The  strictly  and  per- 
means  to  avoid  the  spread  of  this  disease,  and  manently  aquatic  beetles  belong  chiefly  to  three 
the  modes  of  contagion,  consult  Tvpbdid  Fevol  families.  The  diving  beetles  (Dyliscida)  are 
No  patient  ever  gets  typhoid  from  anything  else  predaceous  throughout  life  and  represent  in  the 
except  typhoid.  It  does  not  come  "of  itself."  water  the  Carabida,  to  which  they  are  somewhat 
Cholera  b  undoubtedly  a  water-borne  disease,  closely  related,  on  land.  The  legs  in  these  in- 
Numerous  practical  experiences  have  demon-  sects  are  adapted  for  swimming,  the  two  hinder 
strated  this  —  recent  epidemics  at  Hamburg  and  P^iirs  being  flattened  and  fringed  with  hairs. 
Altona  in  Germany  having  given  conclusive  tes-  The  body  is  oval  and  flattened.  The  mandi- 
timony.  "Drink  boiled  water*  is  the  watchword  bles  are  short  and  strong,  and  the  thorax  is 
in  infected  cholera  or  typhoid  regions.  Every-  broad.  The  front  legs  arc  short  and  the 
thing  coming  in  contact  with  the  alimentary  antennce  long  and  filiform.  In  the  genua 
canal  should  be  cooked.  Dytisctu  the  tarsi  of  the  males  are  wide,  flat. 
Various  parasitic  bacteria  may  cause  dysen-  and  provided  with  sucking  disks,  while  those  of 
teric  and  diarrhceal  disor<]ers.  Most  instances  the  females  are  unmodified.  Moreover,  the  fe- 
of  epidemic  dysentery  are  examples  of  water  in-  males  are  of  two  forms,  the  one  having  the 
fection.  In  armies  most  frequently  contact  in-  wing-covers  smooth,  the  other  grooved.  The 
tections,  the  Baeiilus  dysenterUi  of  Shiga,  is  head  is  short,  and  received  into  the  thorax.  D. 
known  to  be  an.  imoortant  miuo-organism  in  the  fasdventrit  is  the  common  water-beetle  of  our 
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WATER-BOA— WATER  COLOR  PAINTING 

Eonds,    These  insects  carry  a  supply  of  air  for  rium  than  these  beetles  and  few  present  a  greatei 

reathing  beneath  the  elytra  or  wing-covers.    At  variety  or  more  interesting  habits, 
evening  they  fly  in  the  air.     They  are  eminently  Consult    standard    works,    especially    Miall, 

carnivorous   in   habits,   and    feed   on   other   in-  'The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects*  (.New 

sects.    The  larvje  are  active  creatures,  and  are  York   1895).    See  Fbbsh-watwj  Insbctb. 
also    aquatic;    their    noteworthy    rapacity    has  Watcr-bo«,  the  anaconda  snake.    See  Boa. 

^med  for  thein  the  n^e  of  water-t.gers  whidi  Water-boattnan.      See    Boat-fly;    W.^ter- 

tiiey   well   merit,   for  they  will   i»t  hesitate  to 

seize  in  their  sharp  sickle-like  jaws  any  insect-  i.r  .  «  l  r-  n 
larva,  small  fish,  or  tadpole  that  comes  within  Water  Brash.  See  Pyrosis. 
reach,  and  after  draining  its  juices  discard  tha  Water-bug,  an  aquatic  bug  of  the  hemip- 
dead  body.  The  tail  Is  terminated  try  a  pair  terous  family  Notonectida.  The  hind  legs  are 
of  respiratory  tubes  which  are  raised  above  the  long,  and  adapted  for  swimming  by  being  pro- 
surface  of  the  water  to  effect  respiration.  Be-  vided  with  a  fringe  of  atiff  hairs.  The  body  is 
sides  this  large  species  the  fatuity  includes  nu-  prismatic  in  form,  convex  above  and  flat  beneath, 
merous  small  ones  having  similar  habits.  The  and  the  head  is  as  large  and  as  wide  as  the 
other  two  families  have  dub-shaped  instead  of  body.  Notonecta  is  the  typical  genus  of  the 
filifortn  antennae.  family  and  N.  trrorala  and  uKdulcta  are  two  of 
The  Gyrinida,  or  whirligig  beetles,  have  the  the  common  species.  These  and  others  abound 
antennae  short,  the  front  legs  long,  clawed,  and  in  poni^  and  streams,  where  they  rest  on  their 
in  the  males  provided  with  a  spongy  disk,  the  backs  at  the  surface,  occasionally  striking  out 
second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  very  short,  broad,  with  a  vi^rous  oar-like  movement  of  the  hind 
and  paddle-shaped,  and  the  elytra  do  not  cover  legg,  or  dive  to  the  bottom  and  cling  to  plants 
the  tip  of  the  oval  body.  They  derive  their  or  stones.  They  are  constantly  buoyed  up  by  a 
familiar  name  from  their  peculiar  habit  of  de-  film  of  air  which  surrounds  the  abdomen,  partly 
scribing  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  pools  they  entangled  in  a  coat  of  close  fine  hairs,  partly 
inhabit.  When  alarmed  these  insects  dive  to  beld  between  the  wings  and  the  abdomen  in  a 
the  bottom  and  anchor  themselves  for  a  time  space  into  which  the  spiracles  open,  and  partly 
by  means  of  the  strong  front  legs,  carrying  with  between  the  joints  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
toem  a  small  bubble  of  air  on  the  tip  of  the  ab-  segments.  On  land  the  water  boatmen  are  at  a 
domen.  Owing  to  the  stnooth,  polished,  and  oily  disadvantage  and  progress  by  a  series  of  spas- 
surface  they  are  unaffected  by  the  water.  The  modic  leaps ;  but  they  are  agile  fliers.  As  larvae, 
facets  of  the  compound  eyes  are  divided  into  nymphs,  and  imagoes  they  are  predaceous  and, 
two  groups  on  each  side,  one  adapted  for  vision  besides  strictly  aquatic  insects,  young  fishes,  etc., 
in  the  water,  and  looking  downward,  the  other  they  attack  and  suck  the  juices  of  flying  insects 
for  looking  upward  in  the  ait  — an  important  which  happen  to  fall  into  the  water  or  approach 
adaptation  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  life  of  these  its  margin  to  drink.  Various  other  hemipterous 
insects  on  the  surface.  When  handled  the  insects,  such  as  the  water  scorpions  (q.v.),  are 
whirligigs  emit  from  the  joints  a  peculiar  strong-  aquatic. 

smelling  milky  fluid.  Although,  like  the  Dytit-  Water-doct  See  ClXPSYDR^ 
eus  larvx,  the  young  of  the  whirligigs  are  pre-  „,_»_  n^i^,  n.i-t:....  ;„  ^,^tr^Ai^ 
daceousTnd  their  apwarance  is  totally  different;  ..  Water  Color  Paintmg,  in  contrais- 
they  are  of  slender  fTrm  and,  instead  of  a  single  t"*^"on  «>  o'"  P^'^.V^^  *'"'  "^.  .°*  """"^.g^ 
•  of  caudal  respiratory  tubes  or  gills,  they  '""J  interfused  with  gum  arable  as  a  vehicle 
10  pairs  of  fringed  lateral  gills  on  the  sides  'or  applying  colors,  very  often  transparency,  to 
ui  ^  mSny  abdomii^l  segments.  Several  other  »  whrte  surface.  Anciently,  there  were  thrw 
genera  and  species  are  common  in  ponds.  d'^tmct  methods  of  water  color  painting,  and 
The  largest  of  the  common  water-beetles  be-  *ese  were  known  as  tempera,  encaustic  and 
tong  to  the  family  Hydrophilida,  which,  how-  frfsco.  Tempera,  or  as  rt  was  sometimes  called, 
,  also  includes  numerous  small  and  incon-  Distemper  painting,  was  common  in  early  Ital- 
uous  species.  In  the  form  of  the  body  and  ian  art.  (See  Painting.)  The  colors  were 
UK  friiwed  oar-like  middle  and  hind  legs  they  ground  and  mixed  with  the  beaten-«p  white  and 
resemble  the  DylUndtt.  from  which  all  the  mem-  jolk  of  an  egg,  or  with  the  white  luice  of  the 
hers  of  thU  family  are,  however,  at  once  distin-  fig  tree,  and  sometimes  with  ox-gall.  En^ustic 
guished  by  their  short  strongly-clubbed  antennje.  pamtmg  (q.v.)  was  a  process  in  which  _  the 
The  eggs  are  deposited  in  silken  cocoons  which  colors  were  fixed  by  means  of  wax  laid  ma 
are  attached  to  water-plants  or  carried  by  the  thin  coating  by  the  application  of  hot  irons.  The 
female.  In  general  resembling  the  water-tigers  early  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters  attained  con- 
in  form,  the  larvae  have  shorter,  thicker,  solid  siderable  success  by  the  use  of  water  colors  in 
jaws,  much  less  prominent  respiratory  tubes,  the  shape  of  tempera,  long  previous  to  the  in- 
and  are  much  less  active,  although,  like  them,  vention  of  oil  painting  by  the  Van  Eyck  brothers. 
carnivorous.  They  pupate  in  burrows  in  the  The  Italian  frescoes  painted  in  water  color,  on 
banks  of  the  ponds  which  they  inhabit.  The  damp  plaster,  have  retained  their  colors  scarcely 
great  water-beetle  (Hydrophiltu  triangularis)  is  impaired  for  centuries.  (See  Feesco  Painting) 
a  pitchy  black  polished  beetle  an  inch  and  a  half  But  when  we  speak  of  water  color  painting 
long,  often  seen  flying  at  night,  or  during  the  in  a  modem  sense  we  refer  rather  to  that 
<tiy  rising  to  the  surface  of  clear  weed-grown  which  has  been  inaugurated  since  the  discovery 
ponds  for  air  and,  unlike  the  Dytiicida,  usually  of  oil  painting  and  brought  to  great  perfection 
resting  head  upward.  In  adult  life  they  forsake  by  the  modem  schools  of  European  painting. 
the  predaceous  habits  and  animal  diet  of  their  This  style  of  water  cokw  painting  has  generally, 
larvK  and  become  scavengers,  finding  their  food  almost  universally,  been  executed  on  white 
chiefly  in  the  vegetable  debris  at  the  bottom  of  paper.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  Etig- 
ponds.  Few  inhabitants  of  fresh-water  ponds  land  has  been  the  first  great  field  of  water  color 
and  ditches  are  better  suited  to  life  in  an  aqtia-  painting.    In  the  English  school  there  has  been 
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WATER  COLOR  PAINTINO 

no  exclusive  use  made  of  what  is  known  u  how  atmosphere  and  sky  can  be  rendered  m  a 

body  color.    The  lightness  and  darkness  of  each  manner  truly  vivid  and  );>oetica1,  as  the  result 

tint  have  generally  been  determined  by  the  de-  of    skilful    handling.     Hia   pictures  of  Italian 

gree  of  their  dilution  with  pure  water,  not  by  as   well    as   of   London   scenery   must   be    pro- 

their    modification    through    an    admixture    of  nounced  oowerful.     But,  perhaps,  Robert  Girtin 

Chinese  white.     Yet  the  old  water  cokw  paint-  was   the   first   to   show   the   full   power   of   this 

crs  resorted  to  the  pencil  or  the  pen  in  finish-  medium.      He    well-nigh    entirely    changed    the 

ing   their    drawings.      They   employed    a    great  practice  of  Ihe  art,  and  his  pictures,  which  were 

many   varied  kinds   of  paper;   some   of   it   was  njade  direct   from   nature,   had   a   richness   and 

rough  while  sometimes  it  was  perfectly  smooth,  depth   of  color,  a  clearness  and   transparency. 

In  many  cases  tinted  paper  was   used  and  the  which  resulted  from  his  method  of  first  laying 

high  lights  picked  out  with  Chinese  white.     In  on  in  washes  the  fine  local  color  of  the  objects 

no  case  was  a  water  color  drawing  begun  before  before  him,  and   then  deepening  the  shadows 

the  paper  had  been  stretched  and  sponged.  with  their  own  individual   lints,  as  they  shone 

In  early  paintingr  the  pigments  employed  were  before  his  eyes.  His  method  was  ad<^ted  by 
generally  mineral  earths  or  juices  pressed  from  John  Sell  Cotman  (i7S»-i84a),  whose  land- 
plants.  The  colors  found  in  antique  frescoes  .^pes  and  marines  are  some  of  the  best  i>ro- 
were  few  but  permiinent  in  value.  In  the  Mid-  ductions  of  the  Norwich  School.  Figure  pamt- 
die  Ages  chemistry  came  to  the  aid  of  the  fresco  !"«  ,">  water  colors  reached  its  first  periretion 
painter  and  supplied  hira  with  many  brilliant  m  the  works  of  Joshua  Cnstall  {i:?67'ia47). 
and  permanent  tints,  which  in  some  instances  who  was  one  of  the  foundation  tnembera  of  the 
vied  with  the  lustre  with  which  the  church  win-  Water  Color  Society.  His  early  subjects  were 
dow  maker  annealed  hia  glass.  The  modem  classical,  but  as  he  advanced  in  hfe  he  drew 
water  color  painter  has  gained  innumerable  ad-  o??''^'^  f"**  stxaee  from  country  life,  peasant 
ditions  to  the  color  gamut  of  his  palette,  and  B""ls,  fishermen  and  landscapes,  all  executed  in 
the  freshness,  crispness  and  unerring  certainty  a  direct,  honest  manner  without  the  use  of  body- 
of  his  touch  have  been  largely  due  to  the  beauty,  color  or  other  doubtful  expedient  More 
clearness  and  permanency  of  the  colors  in  which  dramatic  and  sensational  were  the  scenes  of  ban- 
he  has  worked.  Manufacturers  have,  indeed,  ditti,  or  of  poetic  romance,  painted  in  water 
vied  with  each  other  in  providing  him  with  colors  hy  Henry  Liverseege  — a  worthy  successor 
pigments  which  shall  flow  smoothly  from  his  to  Cnstall  in  the  simple  and  frank  use  of  hit 
brush  and  stand  projected  with  unclouded  lustre  vehicle,  though  his  painting,  in  spite  of  power- 
upon  his  paper.  Wnile  the  modem  water  color  »"'  and  bnlhant  coloring,  was  sometimes  ovei^ 
painter  aims  at  producing  his  effects  by  means  strained  and  coarse. 

of  transparent  washes  in  large  and  elaborate  pic-  The  luH  capacity  of  water  color  painting  was 

tures,  artists  have  not  always  considered  it  ille-  not  known  before  the  pictures  of  Joseph  MaU 

Sitimate  to  resort  to  the  use  of  body  color  in  'ard    William    Turner    {1775-1851),    an    early 

their  eiTorts  to  impart  to  their  work  the  depth  student  of  John   Cozen's  works,  and  a  friend 

and  solidity  of  oil  painting.  o*  Girtm,   were  exhibited  to  the  world.     His 

The  history  of  modern  water  color  painting  earty   water   colors   were,    indeed,   low   in   tone 

begins,  as  we  have  seen,  in  England,  and  the  and  gloomy,  though   forcible    and    convincing. 

earliest   precursor   of   the   modem    school     was  What  he  came  to  do  m  the  way  of  color  is  shown 

Francis  Barlow  (1626-1702).     He  painted  birds  oest  in  his  Venetian  studies,  originally  made  on 

and  animals  with  appropriate  landscapes,  cleverly  '"^  spot  m  water  colors.     Turner,  however,  did 

set  in.     In  some  ceilings  which  he  decorated,  not  confine  himself  to  the  water  wash ;  when  he 

birds   were   seen   flying   through    the    air;    his  thought  it  necessarv  he  employed  body  color  in 

drawing  was  spirited,  but  he  was  not  a  good  Parts    of    his    work,    and    even,    on    occasion, 

colorist     Michael  Angelo  Rooker   (1743-1801)  pasteJs;    or    it    may    be    pencil    or   pen.    But 

was  an  early  water  color  painter  of  landscapes  he    never    revealed    to    any    one    the    secrets 

and  buildings  and  was  prmcipal  scene  painter  «*    a    technique    which    made    him    the    great- 

at   the    Haymarket    Theatre;     he    was    a    fine  '^^    landscape   painter   in    water   colors    which 

draughtsman  and  finished  his  work  with  such  'he  world  has  even  seen.    The  foundation  of  the 

care  and  taste  as  give  him  a  high  place  among  O'd  Water  Color  Society,  in  1800,  and  of  the 

early  water  color  artists  of  England.    This  art  New  Society,  in  1863,  gave  a  great  impulse  to 

was  much  advanced  by  Thomas  Heame,  who  the  art  among  whose  representatives  may    be 

used  the  pen  much  less  freely  than  his  prede-  mentioned  Fielding   (d.  1855)  ;   Peter  de  Mint 

cessors,  employing  it  with  a  delicacy  which  gave  Cd.  1849) ;  Front  (d.  1852),  flie  master  of  archi- 

beauty  of  detail  to  the  architecture  and  ruins  tectnral  painting;  Cox  (d.  1859),  and  the  bril- 

which    he    generally    chose    as    subjects    of    R  "ant   executor    of     oriental     genre,    Lewis    (d. 

pencil   devoted   entirely   to   water   colors.     Wil-  l8?6).     Taylor  and  Landseer,  as   animal   paint-', 

liam    Payne    (1760-1830)    put    this    branch    of  crs.  found  this  a  successful  and  pliant  medium, 

art   on   a   new   footing,   and   first  acquired   that  and  among  the  Pre- Raphael ites  who  were  emi- 

direct  facility  and  dexterity  of  execution  so  re-  nent    aquarellists    may    be    mentioned    Rosetti, 

quisite   in   the   use   of   this   vehicle;   his   works  Madox  Brown,  Bume-Jones,  Holman  Hunt  and 

are  also  brilliant  in  color,  and  there  is  a  breadth  Millais. 

of   treatment    in    sunlight   effects,    and    in   the  In  Fiance,  among  able  landscape  painters  in 

contrast  of  warm  tints  and  grays  which  estab-  water    colors,    were    conspicuous    I.    B.    Isabey 

Ushed  a  precedent     John  Robert  Cozens  (1752-  (1767-1855)  ;  Hubert,  J.  Ouvrie,  Sue  and  Fort 

1799)  was  the  precursor  of  Girtin  and  Turner.  They   pretty     generally     employed    body    color 

His  range  of  color  was,  indeed,  narrow;  he  used  (gouache)   in  their  composition,  the  transparent 

Indian    red,    lake,    indigo,   yellow    ochre,    burnt  wash   being  much   less   frequently   employed   in 

sienna  and  black,  yet  Constable  pronounced  his  France.     In  portraits,  Olivier  Grand;  in  flower 

works  to  be  lovely,  and  he  first  taught  the  world  painting  and  still  life,  Redonti  (1759-1840),  the 
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WATER  COLOR  SOCIBTY— WATER  CRESS 

best  painter  of  this  claae  France  has  ever  pro-  The  same  in  a  less  degree  may  be  said  of  the 
ducea.  But  the  art  was  not  tried  to  its  full  drawings  of  F.  E.  Church.  Neither  of  these 
capadly  until  the  oriental  sketches  of  Eugene  painters  was,  however,  as  triumphant  in  water 
Delacroix  (1798-1863)  proved  to  the  French  as  in  oil.  The  New  York  Water  Color  Club 
art  world  that  there  was  something  to  be  sought  has  done  much  to  foster  a  revived  interest  in 
for  fresher  and  more  inspiring  than  the  this  most  difficult  yet  most  effective  and  de- 
frigid  classicalism  of  David.  His  lead  was  fol-  lightful  department  of  the  painter's  art,  and 
lowed  by  Descamps  (1803-60),  one  of  the  best  among  the  most  successful  of  those  who  culti- 
colorists  and  most  original  painter)  of  the  mod-  vate  it  may  be  enumerated,  Abbey,  Moran,  Par- 
em  French  school,  who  taught  his  countrymen  ton,  Murphy,  Parsons,  Shurtleef,  Tryon,  etc. 
that  it  was  possible  to  represent  in  water  colors  Louis  C.  Tiffany  is  a  colorist  of  rare  gifts, 
the  broad  blaze  of  open  sunlight  in  an  African  and  although  his  natural  predilection  leads  him 
sand-plain ;  or  in  the  streets  of  Smyrna  and  to  the  representation  of  still  life,  yet  his  water 
Constantinople.  The  powerful  genres  of  Ga-  color  landscapes  have  a  value  of  their  own. 
varai  (1804^)  made  a  sensation  even  in  Eng-  Charles  Sanderson  is  well  known  for  his  lovely 
land,  the  native  home  of  water  colors.  water  color  studies  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
The  German  school  of  water  color  painting  gan-  At  the  end  of  the  igth  century  there  was 
began  with  the  illuminating  or  tinting  ^  hand  suddenly  a  new  _  movement  developed  in  this 
of  copper  plate  engravings.  An  independent  department,  principally  through  the  mfiuence  of 
and  distinct  department  of  aquarelle  came  late  in  John  H.  Twachtman,  whose  early  death  was  a 
the  history  of  German  art.  The  first  notable  sad  blow  to  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart 
aquarellists  in  that  country  were  Karl  Werner  in  his  native  country.  In  1898  the  Ten  Amer- 
ofLeipsic,  and  Edward  Hildebrandt  of  Berlin—  'can  Artists  ^crystallized  into  a  new  school 
Viermann,  Otto,  Grael  of  Berlin,  Heindrich,  of  painting  in  New  York.  As  far  as  this 
Stockles,  R.  Stieles  of  Munich,  and  a  circle  in  movement  was  represented  by  Twachtman  it 
Diifiseldorf,  including  Scheuren  and  Mintrop,  stood  tor  a  distinct  advance  m  water  color 
kept  up  the  old"  traditions  of  German  water  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  re- 
color  painting.  A  new  path  was  struck  out  by  fleeted  in  the  practice  of  his  art  the  very 
Menzel,  who  obtained  a  great  following.  He  *>e3t  features  of  that  style  which  in  Europe 
adopted  a  broad,  frank  and  dashing  style  which  was  embodied  in  the  work  of  Girtin,  Cozens, 
was  much  admired.  The  Berlin  painters,  such  ">■»  Turner.  Water  color  paintmg  m  the  United 
as  Franz  Skarbina  and  Paul  Mayerheim,  vied  States  numbers  among  its  devotees  many  other 
with  him  in  this  method  of  handling.  But  Ger-  great  names.  Homer  D.  Martins  few  water 
man  aquarelle  has  never  been  distinguished  for  colors  are  of  the  highest  value.  Frederic  Crown- 
the  lightness  of  touch,  the  brilliant  and  trans-  mshield  shows  in  his  water  colors  a  noble  sense 
parent  coloring,  the  powerful  and  vivid  land-  ?f  the  form  of  hills  and  cliffs  and  the  greater 
scape  effects  which  we  find  in  the  productions  I?™^,  "*  ft^  landscape,  as  well  as  o£  tree-form, 
of  English  and  French  artists.  Italy  and  Rus-  Winslow  Homers  many_water  colors  are  about 
sia  on  the  other  hand  have  many  skilful  prac-  '»  important  a  contribution  to  American  art  as 
lisers  of  this  art  The  vivid  coloring  of  such  ^Py  «^«'"  B""-?  oi  works.  They  are  extremely 
masters  as  Corelli,  Zezzos,  and  Mainelia  has  a  vigorous  and  powerful  they  self  at  high  prices, 
light  and  lustre  all  its  own  and  the  creations  ="<•  =™°?8  '"""^  "^  "'°<'"'^  P'i""",?,.  ^^"^^ 
of  these  painters  are  worthy  of  comparison  with  "<=  certainly  none  more  esteemed..  Winslow 
many  of  rtiemost  eminent  workers  in  their  own  Homer  is  essential  y  a  ^painter  s  painter,»  and 
department  of  art  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  "9  s'"Sle  artist  in  the  whole  group  is  more  ad- 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Russians,  Benken-  """''  ^,  *""  f^""*  "'Jf' ^  J°^°  ^  ^/^^.^ 
dorf,  Bergholz.  Karafin,  Heftier,  Jegornow,  water  colors  are  what  have  chiefly  made  his 
Pissimski,  and  Ehrenwi.  great  .reputation     There  are  hundreds  of  them 

verv^lfrn>J^£r;rf'rm''tL«^'T!-fi''™^^e^  fnd^ShVr^S"t^;;W°anKe^h^o^w^^;h^ 

l^a7silrN?erS^fnV\he^"rat'1l'^:ian^^  ^/^^^r  ^£'' c^'^'iS^^^^ 

tT^-.^!^^^.    ^°"";''  h^T   T"^'^'  isiiefor*'iV^m^de'a1r«t''^sS"T'he™ 

according  to  his  own  account.  thatnaUve  artBts  -^  ^^j^;       „  ^^^^  ^^  8^^^  ^-^^^  -^  ^^^  tl,^„ 

A^^i™™!*^    "'Ta'**     '^^    ?^'''"   °tf-  ,2*  these  La  Farge  drawings,  which  have  been  pro- 

fo^rp^dr  &"e'  ifs"TiSic?ent'\l'  ^^^f  .^r"!'  '"e*^  tC^ im^lle  S  beV^Jj 

r^rlirhiS*^  '=^'°^  f  '*"  in  the  coUry  S^' ^^^^  ^^  n   tlrT:,  wor'k'gS  ^ 

'of  Thet^NK    r    aV'-aTTon^LrS  "-    ^ ^T^IS  ,L^a^iA"t.« 

al            T'l.      TT   J          ¥1-          r-  1      I      r       -  ..  ot  trving  K.  Wiles  commands  tne  admiration  01 

"'^''-  J^^   Hudson   River   School   of  painters  ^^^^-^  brother  artists.     Francis  Hopkinson  Smith 

produced    many    noble    transcnpts    from    the  is  a  master  of  loaded  color,  that  which  is  mixed 

scenery  of  tl^t  river,  mostly  in  Urge  canvases,  ^^^  ^^-f^   (,^^  p,^„^h  gauack,).    There  are 

and   by   employing  oil  as   a   favorite  medium,  ^^men  artists  who  excel  in  water  color  work 

but  several  of  them  have  also  executed  gems  -i  .,„i,  i.:„j                                  -,  ,,, 

of  art  in  water  colors  after  the  style  of  the  °*  ^^^.,    .^c,  „  ,„        ,  „       E.  Wil_son, 

best   mastera.     Among   those    who   have    done  Editorial  Staff  <Ettcydopedia  Ammcana.^ 

MOK  good   water   color  sketching  among  the  Water    Color  Society,   The   Americmn,    a 

sublime   scenery    of   the    West   may   be   named  society   of   artists   for   the   promotion   of  water 

Albert  Bierstadt,  some  of  whose  views  are  cor-  color   painting.    Its   headquarters   are   in    New 

rect  in  drawing  and  rich  in  coloring,  albeit  they  York,  where  the  majority  of  its  members  reside. 

owed     their    original     impressiveness     to    the  The  member^ip  in  1904  was  100. 

novelty  of  the  effects  in  atmosphere  and  moun-  Wster    CrcAB,    Winter    CreBB,    etc.     Set 

tain  contour  or  coloring  which  they  reproduced.  Cress. 
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WATER  CURE— WATBR-HEULOCS 

Water  Cure.     See  HvDBOTaEaApy.  product  when  prepared  in  this  way  is  viacid,  and 

Water-dog,a  salamander.     See  Mud  Puppy.  "}^y  ^  t^'^  '"  ^'^  '^^  <"■  further  diluted.    In 

iir  1     rv-^          ^     o      n  this  method  of  manufacture  the  canstic  soda  or 

Water-Dropwort     See  Drop-woet.  ^^j^j,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  by  the  carbonate  or  the 

Water-flea.    See  Ciadoceba  ;  Cypris  ;  Daph-  sulphate.    Potash  water   glass   is  more  soLuble 

KU.  than   soda   water   glass,   and  if   both   metals  be 

Water  Gap.     See  Delawabe  Watek  Gap.  present  a  still  more  soluble  glass,  called  double 

Water-GaB,  a  mixture  of  gases  produced  ^"l"'?''  slass,  is  obtained.    Among  the  purposes 

flammable    carbon    monoxide.    Thus    water-gas  ^Xn?  fn  cn^^^wlLl  «f^™.n.      .^ 

is  mainly  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  STedient  in  some  kinds  of  cement.  _  One  of  the 


J>.,f.r.     i.  n^M  i„J^-nnT,7  h,,r  "^o^t  Valuable  of  its  applications  is  in  the  fixing 

i,  ic  r^H^rpH  f^fJ^^f/;ll  iivfn.  ™Tv/r'l^^^^^  "f  wall-painlings,  which  are  more  durable  fixed 

^!L^^hSdXrUro"um^h?irnrs  ^ff^r^nant'L""""  "^  *"'  """"''  ^^""' 

mixture  being  known  as  carbvirelled  water-gas.  °'  fresco-paintmg. 

Two  chief  methods  are  employed  for  the  manu-  Water  Hammer,  the  name  applied  to  a 
facture  of  water-gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  vessel  partly  filled  with  water,  exhausted  of  air 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  Lowe  process,  the  and  hermetically  sealed.  When  reversed  or 
preparation  of  the  pure  gas  and  the  carburetting  shaken,  the  water,  being  unimpeded  by  air, 
are  performed  in  one  operation.  The  apparatus  strikes  the  sides  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
consists  essentially  of  a  generator,  filled  with  metal  striking  agamst  glass, 
anthracite  or  coke,  in  which  the  non-earbu retted  Water-hemlock,  deadly  poisonous  plants 
gas  is  produced;  a  carburetter,  a  circular  cham-  (^Cicula)  of  the  carrot  family,  known  also  by 
ber  lined  with  firebrick  and  filled  with  a  checker-  many  other  names,  such  as  beaver-poison,  spot- 
work  of  the  same  material;  and  a  superheater,  t^d  parsley,  muskrat-weed  and  musquash- root, 
a  taller  circular  chamber  similarly  filled.  By  fh^  latter  names  being  borrowed  from  the  musk- 
means  of  air-blasta  and  the  producer-gas  from  ^^1,  which  inhabits  such  swamps  as  the  Cicuta 
the  anthracite  of  the  generator,  the  fire-bricks  of  affects;  and  the  odor  of  the  roots  of  certain 
the  carburetter  and  the  superheater  are  raised  species  of  the  latter  also  recalls  the  musk-scented 
to  a  red  hea^  and  then  superheated  steam  is  rodent  Cicuta  maculata  is  a  tall  biennial,  reach- 
passed  through  the  incandescent  carbon.  The  i„^  g  f^gf  j,,  height,  with  a  rigid,  hollow  stem 
water-gas  formed  passes  oyer  into  the  carburet-  marked  with  purple  lines,  that  grows  in  swamps 
ter,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  illuminant  and  wet  lands  throughout  flie  northeastern 
gases_formed  by  the  action  of  the  healed  bricks  United  Stales.  The  leaves  are  decompound, 
on  mmeral  oil,  which  is  introduced  from  above  ^y^^  three-pinnate,  having  coarsely  serrate  leaf- 
This  process  is  completed  in  the  super  heater,and  lets,  with  veins  apparently  ending  in  notches  in- 
the  carburetted  gas  is  then  ready  for  purifica-  s^ad  of  at  the  points  of  the  teeth,  as  in  ordinary 
tion.  In  the  Wilkinson,  process  the  operations  foijage.  The  flowers  are  very  tiny  and  white,  in 
of  making  the  Kas  and  carburetting  are  sepa-  decompound,  terminal  umbrels,  with  nncqual 
rate,  In  the  United  Stales  carburetted  water-  ptdicefs.  The  fruits  are  ovate-oblong,  glabrous, 
gas  has  largely  replaced  coal-gas  as  an  illumi-  ^nd  slightly  flattened  laterally.  The  ribs  are 
nant,  partly  because  of  its  brighter  light  and  c^ky,  the  lateral  ones  being  strongest.  Spindle- 
partly  because  It  can  be  more  cheaply  nwn-  shaped,  tuberous  roots  cluster  about  the  base  of 
ufactured  in  that  country.  Coal-gas  .s  often  the  stem,  and  are  the  cause  of  many  deaths, 
mixed  w;th  carburetted  water-gas  in  order  to  They  have  an  aromatic  flavor,  and  fleshy  sub- 
increase  rta  illuminating  power.  The  chief  ob-  stance,  and  are  frequently  mistaken,  eSMcially 
'"11?"  I.li^*  ""■  °*  '="'-^''  ^'  S"!  illuminant  ^  children,  for  the  roots  of  9weet-ciceb^  Par- 
is the  highly  poisonous  nature  of  one  of  its  ^nipg  artichokes,  or  even  horse-radish,  and  are 
essential  constituents,  namely  carbon  "lonoxide.  sometimes  eaten  for  no  particular  reas-in  except 
Water-gas  is  also  us«l  m  the  non^iarbu retted  that  they  are  fleshy  and  exposed  by  washouts, 
condition  as  a  fuel,  bee  Oas.  freezing,  or  digging- operations.  Even  live  slock 
Water  GUsi,  a  substance  which,  when  are  killed,  not  only  by  feeding  on  the  tubers 
solid,  resembles  glass,  but  is  slowly  soluble  in  themselves,  but  by  drinking  water  poisoned  by 
boiling  water,  alUiough  it  remains  unaffected  by  roots  which  have  been  crushed  under  the  cattle  s 
ordinary  atmospheric  changes.  It  consists  of  hoofs.  The  poisonous  element  in  ttiis  Cicuta 
soluble  silicates  of  potash  or  soda,  or  a  mixture  is  an  aromatic  oily  fluid,  which  permeates  the 
of  both.  A  substance  of  this  kind  was  first  whole  plant,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the  roots, 
discovered,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  Van  Hel-  and  probably  contains  the  alkaloid  conine,  and 
raont  in  1640.     In  the   19th  century  Dr.  Johann  the     bitter     principle     cicutoxin.     When     eaten 


Fuchs  of  Munich  did  much  to  improve  the  mode  Cicuta  produces  vomitmg,  colic,  staggering  and 
of  preparing  and  applying  it.  Water-glass  may  unconsciousness,  and  finally,  frightful  convul- 
be  prepared  in  two  ways,  called  wet  and  dry.  sions  which  end  in  death.  No  chemical  antidote 
The  former  mode  of  preparation  consists  in  being  known,  the  only  treatment  possible  is  to 
breaking  down  and  calcining^  flint  nodules,  the  cleanse  thoroughly  the  digestive  system,  and 
fragments  or  particles  of  which  are  then  added  treat  each  stage  of  the  attack,  with  such  medi- 
to  a  uolulion  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  where-  cines  as  seem  necessary.  Cattle  may  sometimes 
upon  the  whole  is  exposed  for  a  time  to  intense  be  saved  by  timely  and  repeated  doses  of  melted 
heat  at  60  pounds  pressure.  According  to  the  lard.  The  western  water-hemlock  (Cicul* 
latter  method  the  constituents  are  fused  together  vagas)  has  a  fleshj;  root  with  a  "vertical  root- 
in  the  solid  state  and  afterward  dissolved.    The  stock,  from  i  to  6  inches  long  tv  t  to  3  iocbea 
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WATEK-HBN  —  WATBR'LILY 

Biy  divi 

chambers  by  horizontal  partitions,"    The  root  is  and    are    naked,     . 

filled  with  tubes  from  which  an  aromatic  oil  ex-  Water-lilies,  even  i ,_    ^,    

udea.     Solid  fleshy  fibres  are  sent  out  from  thig  considered   to   be   an   antidote    to   love-philtres. 

Footitock,   near   the   surface   of  the   soil.     Very  The  most  famous  of  them  is  perhaps  the  giant  o: 


small  pieces  of  the  rhizome  arc  fatal  to  men  or  royal  lily,  Victoria  rtgia  (q.v.).  Another, which 
cattle,  many  of  the  latter  being  killed  each  year  is  vei?  large,  is  the  Australian  water-lity  {_Cas- 
by   it.    The   elongated,   spindling-roots    of   the    tatia  \lfymphaa\  gigantea),  which  is  one  of  the 


Wyoming     water-bemlock,    Cicuta    occidentalit,  finest  of  its  genus.     Its  flowers       _ 

which  in  Montana  is  known  as  the  wild  par-  foot  across,  with  hundreds  of  stamens,  and  the 

snip,    has    a    characteristic    musky    odor,    and  color  is  blue,  or  even  other  tints.     They  do  not 

stock  are  poisoned  either  by  the  young  plants  dose  so  completely  at  night  as  do  other  waCer- 

or  by  the  roots.    Other  species  of  Cicata  have  lilies.    The  Egyptian  iotus  that  was  a  favorite 

a    similar   appearance    above    groimd    and    are  plant  (Castalia  mystica)  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 

equally   poisonous.  is  often  confounded  with  the  Indian  lotus  (Ne- 

Water-hen,  or  Moor-hen,  a  rail  (.Gallinula  lumbo),  but  is  really  a  blue-flowered  water-lily, 
ehloropuj),  generally  distributed  throughout  formerly  known  as  Nymphaa  lotus.  It  was  a 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Its  length  is  about  valuable  plant  to  the  decorators  of  that  country, 
13  inches;  back,  wings,  rump,  and  tail  rich  who  copied  it,  and  conventionalized  its  form  in 
dark  olive-brown ;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  sides  many  of  their  architectural  ornaments,  and  also 
dark  slate  gray;  thighs  and  flanks  streaked  with  introduced  it  constantly  mto  their  painted  pic- 
white,  belly  and  vent  grayish  white ;  beak  yel-  tures  of  life  and  customs.  Its  rootstock  and 
lowish,  becoming  red;  naked  patch  on  forehead  «eeda  served  aa  a  food.  (See  Lotus,)  The 
red;  legs  and  toes  greenish-yellow,  claws  dark-  European  water-lily  (Castalia  alba)  is  similar, 
brown.  The  female  is  rather  larger  and  more  but  hu  white  flowers  that  are  apt  to  open  a 
vividly  colored  than  the  male.  They  frequent  I'ttle  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  being 
ponds  covered  with  aquatic  herbage,  overgrown  supported  on  a  stiff  petiole.  The  flowers  are  not 
water-courses,  and  the  banks  of  slow  rivere,  fragrant,  as  are  those  of  the  American  pond- 
swimming  and  diving  with  facility,  assisted  by  "'y  (.Castaka  odorata).  The  latter  lovely  lily 
an  expansion  of  the  membrane  along  the  sides  '■'<ie*  upon  the  water,  with  creamy-white  petals 
of  the  toes.  The  water-hen  is  representative  of  radiating  in  circles,  the  maer  gradually  narrow- 
the  sub-family  GalUnulina  of  the  rail  family  ""K.  and  passing  by  vanous  stages  into  g<ddeti 
iRallida)  which  comprises  30  or  40  species  stamens  in  the  centre.  They  expand  in  sun- 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  United  shine  and  close  in  the  early  afternoon.  The 
States  they  are  generally  known  as  gallinnles  fruit  W  ovate  and  baccat^  and  ripens  under 
(q.v.)  or  mud-hens,  and  are  represented  by  the  water.  The  leaves,  or  lily-pads,  a  favorite  food 
purple  gatlinule  (lonomis  marlinica)  and  the  of  deer,  are  ovate- orbicular,  with  a  deep  sinu*, 
Florida  or  common  gallinule  (GalUntda  go-  ""d  have  very  long  tubular  stems  of  unvarying 
Uala),  thickness,  great  flexibili^,  and  toughness.    The 

Water-Mckoiy.    See  Hickoby.  «''='=■    5«hy    "fP'"^,  ''^'.V'^    furnished    a 

'  ...  crown  dye  for  the  early  settlers,  and  was  also 

Water  Inch,  m  hydraulics  and  irrigation,  used  as  a  styptic  and  tonic.  A  variety  of  this 
3  measure  of  water  equal  to  the  quantity  dis-  jjiy  ;,  smaller,  and  has  rose-colored  flowers, 
charged  in  the  24.  hours  through  a  circular  xhere  are  several  other  species  of  Castalia  in  the 
opening  of  one  inch  diameter  leadmg  frotn  a  United  SUtes,  including  the  handsome  golden- 
reservoir  under  the  least  pressure,  that  is,  when  flowered  lily  <C  A»a>  of  Florida, 
tiw_  water  is  only  so  high  as  to  cowr  the  orifice.  One  of  the  most  common  water-lilies  is  the  ' 
This  quantity  is  about  500  cubic  feet.  y^How  pond-lily  (Nymphtia.  or  Nufhar  advena) 

Water-liljr,  a  flower  of  the  aquatic  family  which  blooms  all  through  the  summer,  but  is 

Nymphaaceix,  especially  of  the  genera  Castalia  not   very   beautiful.      The   leaves   are   ovate,   O* 

and  Nymphaa.     These  are  found  in  fresh,  still  orbicular,  with  a  deep  sinus  at  the  cordate  base, 

waters    throughout    the    warm    and    temperate  They  may  be  either  floating,  or  erect,  especially 

regions,  and  are  often  cultivated.    Some  can  be  when  the  plant  grows  in  tidal  streams,  and  is 

easily  raised  from  seed,  and  those  which  are  likely  to  be  left  standing  nearer  out  of  water, 

hardy  in  the  north,  will  stand  a  very  low  tern-  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.     These  pond-lilies 

peraturc  without  damage,   even  to  be  encased  also  are  known  as  spatter-docks  and  frequently 

m  ice.    They  may  be  grown  in  tanks,  or  even  in  join  with  pickerel- weeds  in  obstructing  a  boat's 

half-barrels,  as  well  as  in  ponds ;  but  the  trop-  passage  to  the  shore,  along  which  they  stand  in 

ical  species,  such  as   Victoria  regia,  require  the  an   extended  ribbon.     The  flowers  are  flattened 

warmth  of  a  greenhouse,   or  heated  tanks,  in  globes,  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  thick,  golden 

our    northern    latitudes.     The    water-lilies    are  sepals^  arching  over  the  stamen-like  sepals.    The 

handsome  plants,  having  more  or  less  orbicular,  fruit  is  ovoid,  somewhat  constricted  at  the  neck, 

generally  peltate  leaves,  either  floating  or,  more  and  contains  edible  seeds.    The  strong-growing: 

rarely,  immersed,  and  solitary  floweif.  of  similar  Pacific-coast  representative  of  the  spatter-dodc 

varying   habit     These   blossoms   have    several  is    the    Nymphaa   polytepkala,    known    to    the- 

sepals  and  many  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  Klamath  Indians  as  wokas.    It  is  very  like  the 

the  latter  distinct,   united,  or   immersed   in  a  eastern  species.    When  fully  mature,  the  large 

thickened    recMtacle ;    in    color    they    may_    be  pods   burst   open    irregularly   at   the   base,   and 

white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue,  and  are  sometimes  the  entering  water,  when  it  reaches  the  white, 

very  fragrant    The  fruit  is  indehiscent,  some-  mealy  intenor  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded, 

what  fleshy,  and  like  a  giant  berry  filled  with  at  once  starts  a  mucilaginous  dissolution  of  it, 

nuts,  or,  in  the  case  of  Nelutnbo,  the  nuts  are  which  frees  the  seeds,  and  allows  them  to  sink 

half  sunk  in   pits  in  the  flat-tt^ped,  enlarged  into  the  water.    These  seeds  were  once  a  atapte 
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farinaceous  food  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  and  branches  from  and  subsequently  rejoins  t&e 
are  still  a  favorite  delicacy  among  them.  The  main  pipe,  but  their  use  is  quite  limited. 
squaws  betake  themselves  in  canoes  to  the  The  registering  mechanisms  consist  of  a 
hly-patches,  and  pluck  the  full-grown  pods,  series  of  cog-wheels  and  dials.  The  flow  of 
while  stil!  hard,  or  scoop  out  those  already  the  water  actuates  the  cog-wheels,  and  the  nura- 
dissolving  with  a  wicker  spoon.  The  latter  are  ber  of  revolutions  are  recorded  on  the  dials, 
the  more  prized,  and  are  deposited  in  holes  The  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  converts  the 
in  the  ground,  where  the  pods  ferment,  and  turn  number  of  revolutions  into  any  desired  unit 
into  a  mucilaginous  mass  from  which  the  seeds  of  volume,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  dials  is 
may  be  freed  by  washing.  Or  the  seeds  may  be  termed  straight  and  gives  the  quantity  direct, 
extracted  by  other  methods.  They  are  then  pre-  in  cubic  feet,  the  unit  generally  adopted  par- 
pared  m  various  ways  for  eatmg,  either  as  tjcularly  in  the  United  States, 
mush  or  meal,  or  merely  parched;  they  are  The  working  parts  of  meters  are  made  light 
delicious  cooked  in  this  manner.  and  durable.     Serviceability  and   accuracy  are 

Nelumbo  nehmbo  is  the  Indian  lotus;  Ne-  the  qualities  required,  and  in  their  design  the 

lumbo  lulf  a  IS  thti  American  or  yellow  lotus,  of  support  of  the  water  pressure  is  employed  to 

the  Middle  West.    It  is  al^  called  water-chm-  „duce  to  a  minimum  the  loss  of  head,  and  the 

quapin,  on  account  of  its  edible  seeds.  „g^^  ^^d  tear  of  the  working  parts,  and  although 

Consult      standard     authorities      especially  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  generally  «- 

v'  u'''a^^^      ''^          "      "°*^'="'t"«       <New  quj„d,   the   meters  are  nu«Je  sufficiently  sensi- 

i:oric  ISQB).  t,^g    fo    measure    the    small    flows    incident   to 

Watcr-locuat     See  Locust  Tern.  leakage.     Hard    rubber   is   generally  used    for 

Water  Hark,   (i)   The  mark  or  limit  of  the  disks,  and  also  for  the  rotary  pistons  irf 

the  rise  of  a  flood  or  the  mark  indicating  the  some  meters,  but  where  the  liquids  are  hot,  or 

rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.     (2)  In  paper-m^ing,  consist  of  chemical  solutions,  brass  is  generally 

any   distinguishing   device   or   devices    indelibly  employed.     Possible  damage  due  to  dogging  by 

Stamped  in  the  substance  of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  introduction  of  fish  or  gravel,  is  prevented 

while  yet  in  a  damp  or  pulpy  condition.     The  by  various  forms  of  strainers  and  sieves,  while 

water  marks  used  by  the  earlier  paper-makers  effect  of  frost  is  guarded  against  by  frost  cases, 

have   given   names   to   several   of  the   present  There  are   several   forms  of  meters   which 

standard  sizes  of  paper,  as  pot,  foolscap,  crown,  do  not  come  uirder  the  general  classes  already 

elephant,  fan,  post.  described.     Of  these  the  'Venturi,*  constructed 

Water  Meters,  instruments  by  which  the  by  Clemens  Herschel  of  New  York,  in  1886,  is 

Siantity  of  water  or  any  other  liquid  flowing  the  superior  and  most  useful  on  account  of  its 
rough  pipes  is  measured  and  recorded  aiito-  simplicity  and  durability.  Its  basic  principles— 
matically.  They  are  of  three  general  types—  the  relation  between  the  reduction  of  pressure 
the  •positive,"  the  'inferential,'  and  the  'pro-  and  the  increase  of  velocity  of  water  flowing 
portiorial"  meters.  through*  a  contracted  pipe,  was  discovered  by 
Positive  meters  measure  the  actual  volume  Venturi  in  1796.  In  construction  it  consists  of 
of  the  water,  by  the  action  of  a  piston  working  two  conical  shaped  pipes  with  their  smaller  ends 
in  a  cylinder  which  is  successively  emptied  and  joined  together  by  a  collar  or  throat-piece,  re- 
filled at  the  completion  of  earfi  stroke.  The  suiting  in  a  shape  similar  to  a  pipe  contracted  at 
cylinder  being  of  known  dimensions  affords  a  one  point  of  its  length.  By  gauging  the  pre»- 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  water  introduced  in  sure  of  the  water  at  a  point  just  before,  and 
a  given  interval  of  time.  The  pistons  are  either  also  directly  at  the  point  of  contraction,  and 
reciprocating  or  rotary,  or  of  the  oscillating  or  the  relation  of  these  pressures  to  the  diameter 
gyrating  disk  patterns,  and  they  may  be  single  of  the  pipe,  the  volume  of  the  flow  is  computed, 
or  double.  When  single,  a  weight  or  spring  The  tubes  are  usually  constructed  of  cast  iron 
produces  the  return  stroke,  hot  in  the  case  01  or  riveted  steel,  but  they  may  also  be  constructed 
the  double  arrangement,  the  reciprocal  action  of  masonry  or  wood.  The  length  of  the  meter 
of  the  two  pistons  is  controlled  by  the  action  varies  from  8  to  16  times  the  diameter  of  the 
of  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  a  duplex  pump,  uncontracted  portion,  while  the  diameter  of  the 
In  rotary  piston  meters,  which  may  also  be  of  contraction  ranges  from  one  fourA  to  one  half 
the  single  or  double  type,  the  pistons  have  inter-  of  the  full  diameter  of  the  tube.  They  arc  made 
locking  faces  and  revolve  in  an  air-tight  cham-  in  sizes  varying  from  2  to  94!^  inches,  with 
ber.  Upoji  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  pistons  are  practically  no  limit  to  the  possible  maximum 
a  series  of  projections  and  recesses  which  cor-  size,  but  for  practical  use  where  meters  of  di- 
respond  to  similar  shapes  on  the  inner  walls  ameters  less  than  six  inches  are  required  those 
of  the  cylinder.  The  pressure  of  the  flowing  with  moving  parts  are  cheaper.  Waste-water 
water  causes  the  piston  to  revolve  so  that  a  meters  are  employed  in  connection  with  water 
series  of  recesses  or  chambers  in  the  cylinder  works  to  measure  the  rate  of  consumptionper 
are  successively  filled  and  discharged  from  the  unit  of  time,  instead  of  the  total  volume.  They 
inlet  to  the  outlet  of  the  meter.  When  oscillat-  consist  usuajly  of  a  disk  placed  horizontally  in 
ing  or  gyrating  disks  are  employed  in  the  place  a  cone-shaped  chamber.  The  disk  is  lifted  or 
of  pistons,  the  wabbling-  motion  of  the  disks  lowered  according  to  the  peater  or  lesser  vol- 
alternately  empties  and  fills  the  cylinder.  Infer-  ume  of  water  passing  through  the  pipe  in  which 
ential  meters  measure  the  velocity  of  the  flowing  it  is  set.  and  being  connected  by  a  wire  with  a 
water  by  recording  the  revolutions  of  a  turbine  counter  weight  and  pencil  which  follow  the 
or  otfier  water-wheel  attachment,  and  the  quan-  movements  of  the  disk,  records  the  nature  and 
tity  is  deduced  by  computation  from  that  rec-  amount  of  those  movements  on  a  paper  carried 
ord.  Proportional  meters  measure  a  fractional  hy  a  drum  which  is  revolved  by  clockwork, 
part  of  the  full  flow  and  are  therefore  capable  The  vertical  rulings  of  the  record  sheet  indicate 
of  being;  set  on  a   small   by-pass   pipe  which  the  time  intervals,   while  the  horizontal   lines 
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represent  the  units  of  volume.  Since  all  the  object  to  be  raised  or  pressed.  In  construction 
water  consumed  in  a  given  district  must  pass  tliey  vary  greatly  with  the  purposes  for  which 
through  such  a  meter,  by  comparing  the  rates  they  are  employed.  Those  used  as  hay,  cot- 
of  consumption  of  the  various  districts,  the  ton  and  oil  presses,  consist  of  four  strong  iron 
causes  of  abnormal  waste  are  readily  determined  pillars  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  which 
and  localized.  carry  a  east-iron  plate  solidly  attached  to  their 
Another  form  of  water  meters,  more  par-  tons,  A  similar  casting  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
tieularljr  known  as  current  meters,  are  cm-  of  the  pillars.  Through  a  circular  hole  in  the 
ployed  in  hydraulic  engineering  to  measure  the  centre  of  the  lower  plate,  a  plunder  carrying  a 
velocity  and  volume  of  flow  of  tht  vraters  in  square  platen  on  Its  head,  worTcs  with  an  upward 
rivers,  large  aqueducts,  and  sewers.  See  Cue-  motion  and  presses  the  material  placed  between 
FEKT  Meters.  w  Mohey  Jr  *^^^  platen  and  the  under  face  of  the  top  plate. 
CofUHltinz  Civil  Eneineer.  I"  presses  used  tor  hydraulic  forging,  the  cylin- 
*  der  and  plunger  are  earned  by  the  top  pbte, 
Witer-moccaain,  a  snake.  See  Moccasin,  while  the  bottom  plate  carries  the  anvil.  The 
~,  _  „  ^  T  ■.  I.  J  .  .1.  plungers  work  downward  in  the  act  of  pressing 
Water  Motor.  In  us  broadest  sense  the  ^^  hammering.  They  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
term  is  applicable  to  all  forms  of  machmcs  or  ^^^  g^e  generally  provided  with  two  pressure 
systems  of  machinery  operated  by  water  under  p]^g„^  \„a  cylinders,  and  they  are  adapted 
the  force  of  gravity,  or  m  other  words,  by  f^^  purposes  varying  from  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  energy  mherent  m  a  natural  waterfall  revolver  cartridge  cases  to  the  forging  of  armor 
IS  utilized  to  perform  mechanical  work.  Of  plaic,  guns,  and  steamship  shafts.  A?mor  plate, 
these  machroes,  the  water-wheel  (q.v.),  the  tur-  presses  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  14,000 
bine  (q.v.)  and  the  pump  ((i-v.),  have  been  tons  are  in  use,  while  7,000-ton  fluid  compreslora 
treated  under  their  respective  dtlw,  birt  in  this  ^^  employed  in  many  of  the  larger  steel  manu- 
article  the  term_will  be  ronsideredas  designat-  facturing  plants.  A  brief  description  of  the 
ing  those  machmes  which  are  opeMted  by  the  construction  and  working  of  one  of  the  last- 
element  of  pressure  only,  such  as  hydraulic  lifts  pg^^d  capacity  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mam- 
""°.^r*  /."PJ^"!?"  ?"?'"."■  ,_  .  ,  ,  „  wo'h  proportions  and  enormous  power  of  these 
The  Hydraukc  Lift  is  the  simplest  of  all  machines.  It  consists  of  an  upper  head  weigb- 
water  motors.  The  direct-acting  hft  consists  of  i„g  j^  tons  carrying  the  plunger,  and  a  135- 
a  cylinder  in  which  a  ram  or  piston  of  equal  ton  base  plate  containing  the  hydraulic  cylinder, 
length,  with  a  cage  attached  to  its  upper  end,  These  are  supported  and  held  in  place  fay  four 
works  up  and  down.  The  level  of  the  water  vertical  connecting  columns  each  50  feet  lonfe 
supply  IS  necessarily  above  that  of  the  maxi-  and  19  inches  in  diameter.  In  operation,  the 
mum  height  to  which  the  cage  may  be  lifted,  molten  metal  is  poured  into  a  mold  built  up  in 
so  that  when  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  sections,  and  the  mold  is  raised  under  a  hy- 
cyluider  through  its  lower  end,  the  pressure  draulic  pressure  of  7,000  tons,  while  a  plunger 
forces  the  ram  upward  aod_tbus  lifts  the  cage  attached  to  the  upper  head  bears  down  upon  the 
The  descent  of  the  ram  is  accomplished  by  fluid  metal  and  compresses  it. 
dosing  the  supply  valve  and  opening  the  dis-  Hydraulic  Jfaw.— In  the  hydraulic  ram  the 
charge  valve,  the  ram  dtscendmg  bj;  its  own  force  of  water  flowing  by  gravity  is  utilized  to 
weight  As  the  weight  of  the  ram  is  greater  raise  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height  above  that 
than  necessary  to  bring  down  the  cage,  a  part  of  the  source  of  supply.  Two  pipes  are  em- 
of  that  weight  is  balanced  by  a  weight  attached  ployed.  The  water  in  flowing  through  the  main 
to  the  end  of  a  cham  that  works  over  a.  pulley  at  or  drive  pipe  acquires  sufficient  momentum  to 
the  too  of  the  lift  and  is  connected  to  the  close  a  valve  at  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  and  the 
cage.  The  most  familiar  examples  are  the  high-  water  thus  confined  automatically  opens  an- 
Bpeed  hydrsnhc  passenger  elevators.  They  are  other  valve,  partially  fills  an  air  chamber  situated 
operated  by  tiie  pressure  of  water  pumped  into  over  the  foot  of  the  main  pipe,  and  compresses 
tanks  sitttated  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  in  the  air  in  it  until  the  pressure  within  balances 
which  they  are  installed,  while  the  operating  the  column  of  water  in  the  main  pipe.  Then,  the 
machinery  is  located  in  the  basement  (See  foot  valve  of  the  main  pipe  opens  again  and 
EuvATOB.)  The  hydraulic  press  and  the  by-  the  action  described  is  repeated.  In  the  mean- 
draulic  ram  are  devices  operated  practfeally  time,  the  pressure  in  the  air  chamber  forces 
under  similar  principles.  In  the  former,  the  the  water  through  a  small  service  pipe  leading 
action  depends  upon  the  principle  of  hydrostatics  out  of  its  bottom,  to  the  required  height  See 
tiiat  a  pressure  applied  to  any  part  of  the  sur-  Hydrostatic  Press,  Hydraulic  Ram,  and 
face  of  a  liquid  is  transmitted  in  all  direc-  Pttmps  and  Pthpikc  Machinery. 
tiona,  and  throughout  the  mass  without  diminu-  Hydraulic  Engine^.— la  the  hydraulic  tifu  or 
tion.  For  example,  if  a  cylinder  filled  with  elevators,  the  admission  and  discharge  valves 
water  has  a  plunger  one  inch  square  working  are  worked  by  hand  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
through  one  end,  and  another  ten  inches  square  but  in  the  engines  the  mechanism  actuates  the 
working  throu^  the  other  end,  and  a  pressure  valves  automatically  and  periodically,  thus  con- 
of  one  pound  is  exerted  on  the  smaller  plunger,  verting  the  lift  into  a  machine  with  a  continu- 
thig  pressure  will  be  transmitted  to  the  larger  ous  action.  Unlike  the  vertical  water  wheels 
plunger,  and  be  delivered  by  the  latter  in  a  mul-  and  turbines,  the  efficiency  of  which  depends 
tiplied  amount  equal  to  the  square  of  its  face  upon  the  weight  of  a  large  body  of  water  falling 
area  expressed  in  pounds.  In  this  example  that  from  a  comparatively  small  height,  the  water 
pressure  would  tw  100  pounds.  Such  presses  engines  work  under  the  pressure  of  a  smalt 
consist  essentially  of  two  cylinders  connected  by  column  of  wafer  descending  from  a  considerable 
pwmg.  The  pressure  is  applied  to  the  plunger  elevation.  Thev  are  of  three  types  — the  ■single 
of  the  smaller  cylinder,  and  the  multiplied  pres-  action,*  in  which  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder 
mre  is  trsimnitled  by  mat  of  the  larger  to  the  is  moved  upward  by  the  pressure  pf^the  water. 
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and  downward  by  the  weight  of  the  piston  it-  the  valve  chest.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the 
self  1  the  Mouble  action,*  in  which  the  cyhnder  is  high-pressure  cylinder  passes  in  the  ordinal^ 
closed  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom,  and  way  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  from  which  it 
the  water  admitted  to  it  by  supply  pijies  at  those  is  finally  exhausted,  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
points,  acts  reciprocally  on  the  piston  from  estimated,  that  a  car  equipped  with  two  corn- 
above  and  below ;  and  the  "rotary,'  in  which  the  pound  engines  and  three  tanks  charged  with 
water  pressure  acts  on  a  revolving  pbton  simi-  water  at  a  pressure  of  ?oo  pounds  to  the  square 
lar  to  that  of  a  rotary  steam-engine.  Rotary  inch,  and  a  corresponding  temperature  of  5«>°j 
engines  may  be  of  the  single-acting  or  double-  will  be  capable  of  running  40  miles  at  a  speed 
acting  type,  the  advantage  being  with  the  former,  of  from  joto  40  miles  an  hour, 
since  the  pressure  of  the  piston  is  always  exerted  Bibliography, —  For  specific  and  detailed  in- 
on  the  crank  pin  in  one  direction,  and  the  formation  consult  the  various  engineering  maga- 
dcad  centres  are  passed  without  knocking.  Gen-  zincs;  also  Bodmer.  'Hydraulic  Motors,  Tur- 
erally  three  single-acting  cylinders  formed  in  bines  and  Pressure  Engines'  (189Q) ;  Weisbach, 
one  casting  are  used  in  connection  with  a  disk  'Mechanics  of  Engineering,  and  Hydraulics  and 
valve  with  segmental  posts  which  pass  over  Hydraulic  Motors'  (1877).  yf  Mohey,  Jr., 
corresponding  apertures  in  the  valve  seating  Consulting  Chnl  Engineer. 
during  rotation,  and  the  engine  will  readily  start  ,,,  . .  „  ^ 
in  all  positions.  The  first  engine  of  this  kind  Water-molda,  See  Fungi. 
was  constructed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Water-ousel.  See  Ouzel. 
who  also  subsequently. designed  one  of  the  re-  Water-plane.  See  Wateks,  Ukdebcround. 
ciprocatmg  pattern.  Smce  then  a  great  variety  ,,,  ,  '^,  _.  ..  ^  u  t 
of  hydraulk  engines  have  been  invented,  the  ,  WMer-plantun,  an  aquatic  or  marsh  herb 
greater  number  of  them  being  of  the  last-  of  the  genus  ^iwrno,  family  ^iumocew^f  which 
named  type.  They  have  a  wide  field  of  useful-  Sagiltarta  tq.y.)  is  also  a  member.  The  plant 
ness,  especially  as  auxiliary  motors  tor  driving  most  ccmmpnJy  known  as  water-p  antaui  is  that 
small  machinery  such  as  hoists,  swing-bridges,  found  also  m  Europe  and  Asia  (i^iirwapiiBfoio 
capstans,  cranes,  winches,  etc.  The  employment  aqwlica)  which  grows  in  mud  or  shallow  w a- 
of  superheated  water  motors  is  one  of  the  latest  ter.  It  has  a  circle  of  radical  long-petioled 
developments  in  the  methods  for  railroad  trac-  leaves,  ribbed  ovate,  and  strongly  resembling 
tion.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  engines  operated  «">«  of  the  common  plantain.  The  scape, 
by  superheated  water,  the  storage  Unk  being  which  is  usually  solitary,  branches  vertjcillately. 
charged  with  water  at  a  temperature  corre-  ^i"!  '<"''"s  »  '^rge,  open  pyramidal,  flowering 
spending  to  several  hundred  pounds  of  pressure,  panicle;  the  blossoms  are. very  small,  white  or 
the  steam  from  the  water  was  uliliied  in  the  rose-eolored,  and  have  their  parts  in  threes, 
cylinders  of  the  motor  in  a  manner  similar  to  Water^wwer,  a  term  used  popularly  and 
the  utilization  of  steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  by  engineers  to  define  the  apparent  inherent  en- 
locomotive  engine  by  expansion  in  its  cylinders,  ergy  ^  a  falling  body  of  water.  It  more  prop- 
Their  operation  was  based  upon  the  relation  of  erly  signifies  the  apphcation  of  the  force  of  grav- 
lemperature  and  pressure  to  the  vaporization  of  ity  employed  as  a  motive  energy  for  industrial 
liq^uids,  and  the  steam  was  drawn  oS  from  its  purposes  through  the  medium  of  water.  Next 
point  of  formation  at  the  top  of  the  storage  tank  to  wind-power,  when  available  in  a  sufficient 
to  the  cylinders.  Under  these  conditions,  new  amount,  it  is  the  ideal  form  of  motive  energy, 
steam  was  supplied  by  water  which  boiled  at  combining  a  constant  supply  with  a  minimum  of 
lower  and  lower  pressures  and  reduced  tempera-  cost  Water  acts  as  a  motive  power  either  by 
tures,  until  the  pressure  fell  to  a  point  at  which  its  wei^t,  or  by  its  vis  viva;  in  the  latter  case 
it  was  not  available  for  use  in  the  motor,  and  the  action  is  cither  one  of  pressure  or  impact 
only  about  one  ninth  of  the  energy  of  the  and  the  er>ergy  thus  exerted  is  made  available 
heated  water  was  actually  used  in  the  cylinders,  for  industrial  purposes  by  three  classes  of  roa- 
About  1888,  W.  E.  Prall  of  Washington,  D.  C,  chines -- water  wheels,  turbines,  and  hydraulic 
suggested  the  utilization  of  the  heat  in  the  pressure  engines.  See  Watsr  Wheels  ;  Tua- 
storage  tank  by  withdrawing  it  in  the  form  of  bines  ;  Watek  Motors. 

water  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  instead  of  When  the  power  is  derived  from  a  fall,  and 

steam  from  the  top,  and  allowing  the  water  thus  utilized  by  means  of  water  wheels,  the  potential 

withdrawn  to  give  up  its  heat  within  the  eylin-  energy   is   the   product   of   the   hei^t   through 

ders  of  the  engine  itself.     In  the  latest  motors,  which  the  water   falls  into  the   weight   of  that 

this  is  accomplished  by  a  generator  composed  of  water,  and  may  be  readily  computed  for  any 

a  nest  of  tubes  coupled   into   manifolds  at  the  fall  by  multiplying  the  volume  of  the   flow   in   ; 

top  and  bottom.    The  working  pressure  is  about  cubic  feet  per  minute  by  62.5  (weight  of  i  cubic 

700  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  water  is  foot  of  water  in  pounds),  and  this  product  by 

drawn    oft   from   the    generator   into    three   in-  the  vertical   height  in   feet.    The  result  will  he 

sulated  storage  tanks  with  a  total  capacity  of  the    amount    of    power    expressed    in    pounds, 

7,000  pounds,  carried  beneath  the  car.    From  the  which   when   divided   by  33.000  will    give   the 

bottom    of    the    tanks    the    water    is    delivered  horse-power.     When  a  stream  acts  with  an  im- 

through    three    Tappet    valves    provided    with  pinging  force  upon  a  solid  surface,  the  pressure 

screw    and    nut   adjustment,    to    regulate    the  exerted  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  by  which 

amount   of   feed.     In   operation,   under    the   de-  the  velocity  and   direction   of  the  stream  is  di- 

creasing  pressure  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  verted.     Neglecting   fte    factor    of   friction   be- 

piston  through  its  stroke,  the  water  resolves  into  .       -   .  .         ...             -                   .  .  .     .. 
steam  in  a  continual  series  of  flashes,  while  the 
(team  and  the  uncvaporated  portion  of  the  water 

from    the    hi^-pressure    cylinders,    pass    out  —  wX,    in  which  X  represcDte  the  volume  in  cnUc 

through  the  ports  in  its  bottom,  and  is  drained  3g 

off  through  valves  located  in  the  lower  face  of  feet,  w,  the  wei^t  of  water  In  ponndi,  f^  grar- 
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WATBR-POWER 

ity,  and  v,  tiw  velocitj;  of  the  flow  in  feet  per  at  a  point  beyond  that  at  which  the  power  is 

second.     When  the  action  is  that  of  weight  and  required,   sufficiently  distant  to  give  the   neces- 

vU  viva  combined,  as  in  the  case  of  water  flow-  sary  fall,  and  then  conducted  by  a  canal  or  aque- 

ing  in  a  tube,  the  horse-power  or  the  mechanical  duct  to  the  motor,  as   in  the  case  where  the 

V*  power    is    obtained    from    a    natuni    water-fall, 

effect  of  the  motor  is  equal  to  (h  +  — )X  mill-  Occasionally,  where  the  velocity  of  a  stream   is 

3g  ■  sufficient  to  give  the  required  power,  it  is  used 

tiplied  by  62.5.  directly  for  working  the  motor. 

As  a  basis  for  indemnity  under  con&scation  Current  motors,  however,  to  be  most  effec- 
and  other  adjudication  proceedings,  the  value  of  tive,  would  require  the  backing  up  of  the  whole 
a  water-power  is  commonly  estimated  as  repre-  volume  of  a  stream  until  the  actual  head  was 
sentttd  by  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  on  which  equivalent  to  the  theoretical  head  developed  by 
would  maintain  a  steam  plant  at  that  place,  the  natural  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  as  but  a 
capable  of  pJodueing  an  equal  amount  of  power,  fraction  of  this  velocity  can  be  taken  up  by  such 
The  best  authorities,  however,  consider  the  a  motor,  its  efficiency  is  generally  very  small. 
method  as  erroneous,  and  that  the  value  of  such  They  may  he  employed  to  obtain  power  in  small 
a  power  really  depends  upon  a  great  number  of  amounts  from  large  streams,  but  are  imprac- 
conditions,  siich  as  location.  Quantity  of  water,  ticablc  for  developing  large  powers, 
height  of  falls,  uniformit;^  01  flow,  expense  of  From  1822  up  to  the  present  time  (1904)  over 
dams,  canals  and  foundations,  the  character  of  35  water-power  plants  of  great  magnitude 
the  machinery  installed,  and  the  freight  charges  have  been  established  in  the  United  States, 
for  fuel,  raw  materials  and  finished  product  capable  of  developing  in  the  a«gre^ate  over 
Making  the  proper  allowances  for  these  condi-  300,000  horse-power  per  minute.  The  individual 
tions,  a  comparative  estimate  on  the  basis  of  a  plants  developing  10,000  horse-power,  or  more 
500  horse-power  plant,  gives  the  gross  cost  of  a  per  minute,  are  those  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  ii,%S> 
horse-power  per  steam  plant  as  about?22,ooo,  and  with  a  head  of  35  feet;  Manchester,  N.  H., 
that  of  a  water-power  plant  as  about  $19.00,  rep-  12,000,  head  54  feet;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  11,000, 
resenting  a  saving  of  $30,000  per  10,000  horse-  head  30  feet;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  14,000,  head  50 
power  per  annum  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  feet;  Lewiston,  Maint  11,900,  head  SS  £cct; 
Another  estimate  based  upon  the  cost  of  steam  Columbus,  Ga.,  laooo,  head  26  feet ;  Saint  An- 
on large  compound  engines  generating  1,000  or  thony's  Falls  Minn.,  15,500,  head  50  feet; 
more  horse-power  under  a  boiler  pressure  of  Niagara,  N.  V.  {Hy.  Canal),  established  in  1861, 
lao  pounds,  gives  a  cost  per  annum  of  $20.00  15,000,  head  95  feet;  and  tunnel,  established  in 
per  horse-power,  against  $ij.oo  per  horse-power,  1894,  50,000,  head  176  feet;  Turner  Falls,  Conn, 
developed  by  «  water-power  electric  plant,  es-  10,000,  head  35  feet;  Spokane,  Wash,  i8,otx), 
Ublished  at  an  original  cost  of  $100  per  horse-  head  72  feet;  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  16,000,  head  40 
power,  and  allowing  for  the  wages  of  compe-  feet;  Austin,  Tex.,  10,000,  head  68  feet;  Sault 
tent  atteodants  for  the  dynamos.          _  Ste.    Marie,    Ont.,    10,000,    head    15    feet;    and 

For  renting  purposes  a  rate  unit  termed  Helena,  Mont.,  10,000,  head  38  feet. 
•mill-power*  is  employed.  This  unit,  however.  At  Niagara,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ogden,  Me- 
18  quite  arbitrary,  and  varies  in  different  loca-  chanicsville,  and  Great  Falls  the  water-power  is 
tions,  even  in  the  same  States.  At  Holyoke,  employed  to  operate  turbines  or  water-wheels 
Mass.,  it  is  declared  right  to  draw  38  cubic  feet  which  in  turn  drive  electric  dynamos,  and  the 
of  water  per  second  during  16  hours  in  a  day  electrical  energy  thus  developed  is  transmitted 
where  the  head  at  the  fall  is  20  feet,  or  a  quan-  to  and  utilized  by  the  neighboring  cities.  The 
tity  proportionate  to  the  height,  at  the  falls,  equal  power  that  may  be  thus  obtained  from  the  falls 
to  86  horse-power,  as  a  maximum,  while  at  Law-  at  Niagara  is  practically  unlimited,  and  after  the 
rence,  Mass.,  it  is  tight  to  draw  during  16  hours  turbines  are  installed  entails  no  further  expense ; 
in  a  day  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  give  a  but  the  enormous  cost  of  the  conductors  re- 
power  equal  to  that  of  30  cubic  feet  per  second  quired  to  transmit  the  electric  power  to  distant 
with  a  head  of  25  feet,  equal  to  a  maximum  of  points  prevents  the  establishment  of  additional 
&5  borse-power.                                                  ,  plants  to  develop  a  greater  voltage  for  that  pur- 

The  natural  sources  of  water-power  are  riv-  pose,  while  that  produced  at  the  present  time  is 

era  and  streams,  but  as  the  gradient  or  fall  of  a  actually  much  more  than  the  cities  in  the  imme- 

river  is  seldom  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  diate  vicinity  are  capable  of  utilizing,  under  tlie 

the  friction  due  to  the  gradual  descent  of  its  existing  bw  voltage  regulations.    As  a  matter  of 

waters,  the  kinetic  energy  or  energy  of  motion  fact,   although  the  possibility  of  transforming 

is  made  available  for  practical  purposes  by  the  water-power  into  electrical  energy  which  was 

employment  of  dams,  canals  and  aqueducts.  The  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  comparatively 

use  of  dams  may  be  illustrated  by  assuming  the  distant  points  was  a  great  impetus  to  the  devel- 

gradient  of  a  stream  to  be  2  feet  to  100  feet    By  opment  of  water-power  plants  of  great  magni- 

building  a  dam  12  feet  high  across  the  stream,  tude,  a  fair,  not  to  say  full,  utilization  of  the 

the  gradual  slope  of  12  feet  over  a  distance  almost  incalculable  amount  of  power  going  to 

of  600  feet  is  converted  into  a  vertical  inter-  waste  at  Niagara  and  elsewhere,  is  possible  only 

val   of   12   feet,   and  the  kinetic   energy   of   the  through  the  discovery  of  a  cheaper  condiKtor  of 

stream  expended  in   friction  over  the  gradual  electneity  than  copper. 

descent    of    600    feet    is    accumulated    at    the  Bib!iography.-~<-oaMi\t:  Bodmer,  'Hydraulic 

top  of  the  dam  in  the  form  of  head  or  pres-  Motors, Turbines  and  PressureEngines*  (1889) ; 

sure.    This  energy  is  utilized  by  conducting  the  Merriam,    'Treatise    on    Hydraulics'     (1900)  ; 

water    flowing   over    the    dam    to    the    motors  Frizell,   'Water   Power>    (igoi);   Kenfs   'Me- 

(hrough  which  it  passes  into  the  tail  race  and  re-  chanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book'   (1903)  ;  and 

Joins    the   stream.    Where    conditions   are    un-  the  various  engineering  magazines, 

favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  a  part  W.  Mohey,  Jr., 

of  the  stream  may  be  directed  into  a  reservoir  Consulting  Civil  Engimter^ 
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WATER  PURIFICATION— WATER  SOFTENING 

Water  Purification.      See  Water  Supply;  small  amount,  perhaps  two   grains  per  gallon 

Watik-wohks,  or  one  part  of  limestone  to  30.000  parts  o£  water; 

Water-rabbit,  or  Swamp-hare.    See  Habe.  *»"*  f<^  practical  purposes  this  is  still  called  soft 

Water-rail,  a  species  Trail  (Ratlus  aquali-  "»'"■.  ^.^'^'^l^^'^^^™;''*""^"'  "'*^.  'T  ^^^ 

cus)   widely  d  stributed  over  Europe.  Asia^  and  ^°ZL       ^    T.  1  ''^^  ""."'  '"  """^"  T^ 

Nonh   Africa,   and   generally  common,   but.   on  l'™"  °"1,   "  .f  ^°''«  ,  P""r    amounts,    fre- 

account  of  it^  retiring  habits  and  shyness,  not  ?."^"^y  "°  B"ms  per  gallon  of  water  and  some- 

often   seen.    It   is   about    11    inches   long,   olive  t'mes  more  than  loo  grams  per  gallon ;  and  water 

brown    above    streaked    with   black,   the    under  |?  cotnmonly  said  to  be  hard  if  it  contains  more 

parts  gray  and  the  sides  streaked.     It  frequents  than  5  Srains  per  gallon      Deep  well  waters  are 

marshes  and  bogs,  dives  and  swims  well,  but  is  "^"^^  ^'""'ys  °*  ^^is  nature      In  the  and  plains 

a  poor  flyer.    It  is  a  delicious  lable-bfrd.    In  of  the  wcstempart  of  the  United  States  where 

North  America  its  nearest  representative  is  the  *=  ^'',  '^?nW"]s   large  quantities,  of  common 

king   rail    (R.    elegans).     The   name   is   applied  sal|  (chloride  of  sodium)  arid  the  other  salts  of 

generally  to  other  species  of  aquatic  rails  (q.v.)  sodium    and   potassium    which    are   all    read;  y 

in  distinction    from   the  land-rails  and  crakes  ^olub  e  in  water,  the  well  waters  are  usually 

(qv)  heavily  charged  not  only  with  the  salts  of  cal- 

wLm.  c«*  „-  w-,!-      c.  irn,.  <^'"f"  and  magnesium  but  also  with  the  saJts  of 

Water  Rat.  or  Vole.     See  Vole.  j^diuin  and  potassium,  and  such  water  is  called 

Water  Rights.        See     Rivers;     Ripakiah  alkali  water.    The  water  which  is  found  near 

Rights,  the  coal  fields  frequently  contains  sulphuric  add 

Water-scorpion,    a    bug    of    the    family  to  the  amount  of  2  or  3  grains  per  gallon.    Lakes 

Nepida,  whose  species  inhaBit  ponds,  and  take  contain  the  waters  of  many  creeks  and  rivers  and 

their  popular  name  from  the  scorpion-like  form  are  usually  soft  water ;  but  the  current  is  slow 

of  the  fore-legs,  with  which  they   seize  their  and  there  is  some  concentration  due  to  evapora- 

prey.    The  remaining  two  pairs  are  slender  and  t'on  ot  the  water,   so  that  lake  water  contains 

locomotory,  and  the  abdomen  terminates  in  a  rather  more  mineral  matter  than  river  water  and 

long,  slender  breathing  tube.    Some  of  the  spe-  is  on  the  border  line  between  soft  and  hard, 

cies  carry  Ihe  eggs  in  a  layer  on  the  under  Side  Lake  Erie  water  contains  about  5  grains  per  gal- 

of  the  abdomen.     Belosloma  includes  the  largest  Ion  of  the  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium.    The 

species  with  flattened  bodies  and   four-jointed  oceans  are  the  final  receptacles  for  the  wafers  of 

antennae;  Nepa  is  much  flattened  and  oval,  and  tl'c  rivers  and  lakes  and  are  subject  to  contin- 

thc   antenna;    are   three-jointed    and    lamelbte;  uous  evaporation,  so  that  in  the  course  of  years 

while  Ranatra  includes  species   of  linear   form,  the  mineral  matter  has  become  concentrated  and 

The  larvje  and  nymphs  ot  the  water- scorpions  ocean    water    contains    about   2,100   grains    per 

resemble  the  imagoes  in  general  aspect,  but  lack  gallon  ot  mineral  matter,  made  up  of  calcium 

the  wings  of  the  latter.     In  all  stages  they  are  carbonate,  8  grains;  calcium  sulphate,  7S  grains; 

slugfrish   in  movements  and   secure  their  prey  magnesium    sulphat*^    99    grains;    magnesium 

by  hiding  and  stealth.    These  insects  are  very  chloride.    3^   grains ;    potassium    sulphate,    55 

interesting  in  habits  and  structure.    See  Fresh-  grains ;  sodium  chloride,  1,633  grains ;  the  great 

WATER  Insects.  amount    of  sodium   chloride   and   the    relative 

Water  Shell.     See  Ordnance.  f""'^  of  calcium  and  magnesium  compounds 

— ,                ,           ,         ,             being  due  to  reactions  which  have  taken  place 

Watcr-anake,  a  harmless  colubnne  Ameri-  ;„  the  water.    Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  and  the 

can  snake    (.Natnx  fascala),  closely  allied  to  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  (q.v.)  are  small  bodies 

the  garter-snakes  (q.v.j,  but  of  aquatic  habits,  of  water,  like  oceans,  without  other  known  out- 

swimmmgand^diving  with  great  ease  and  skill,  i^ts  than  evaporation,  and  since  the  rivers  feed- 

and  spending  its  life  largely  m  streams,  ponds,  jng  them  are  heavily  charged  with  common  salt, 

and  marshes.    It  lives  largely  upon  fish,  either  these  lakes  contain  much  more  of  it  in  propor- 

alive  or  dKtd,  frogs,  tadpoles,  newts,  and  aquatic  tion    than    the    oceans.    Ocean    water   contains 

insects  and  other  small  creatures.    It  is  mottled  about  3.5  per  cent  mineral  matter,  the  Dead  Sea 

m  vanable  dull  tiiits,  and  lively  and  pugnacious.  26  per  cent,  and  Great  Salt  Lake  averages  about 

Its  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  m  stream  banks  and  ao  per  cent 

simUar  places.  The  common  grass-snake  (q.v  )  %-hen  hard  waters  are  evaporated  the  mineral 
of  Europe,  the  only  British  serpent  c«ept  the  flatter  is  left  in  a  solid  mass,  interesting  exam- 
viper,  IS  a  near  relative.  plej  being  found  in  the  stalactites  and  stalag- 
Water  Softening,  specifically  the  art  of  ex-  mites  in  eaves,  in  the  incrustation  about  the  teeth 
tracting  from  water  the  calcium  (lime)  and  mag-  in  the  human  mouth,  and  in  the  deposit  in  the 
nesium  compounds  which  combine  with  soap  and  bottoms  of  tea  kettles.  The  most  serious  damage 
prevent  the  formation  of  lather,  and  thus  arc  produced  by  hard  water  in  industrial  operations 
said  to  make  the  water  hard ;  in  general  the  is  from  the  scale  deposited  in  steam  boilers  and 
extraction  from  water  of  any  substance,  lime,  from  the  waste  of  soap  in  washing.  Scale  In 
magnesia,  acid,  mud  or  other  material  which  boilers  prevents  the  easy  passage  ol  heat  from 
renders  the  water  unsuitable  for  industrial  use.  the  fire  to  the  water,  and  shorteris  the  life  of  the 
Rain  water  contains  only  the  soluble  gases  of  the  boiler  because  of  the  excessive  temperature  to 
air,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen,  and  such  dust  which  the  steel  must  be  raised  in  order  to  force 
and  dirt  as  it  may  have  washed  out  of  the  air  the  heat  through  the  scale  to  the  water.  The 
in  its  fall.  Such  water  mixes  readily  with  soap  amount  of  extra  fuel  required  to  evaporate  water 
to  form  a  slippery  lather,  and  the  water  is  said  in  a  boiler  which  is  coated  with  scale  varies  with 
to  be  soft  If  rain  water  runs  down  a  clean,  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  scale  and  with 
grassy  slope  to  a  stream,  it  is  still  nearly  pure  the  rate  at  which  the  boiler  is  worked.  When  the 
soft  water.  If  it  runs  over  limestone,  or  ground  boiler  is  being  driven  to  nearljr  its  full  capacity, 
containing  particles  of  limestone,  it  dissolves  a  the  amount  of  extra  fuel  required  by  a  K  inch 
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l&yer  of  scale  is  frequently  as  much  as  50  per  the  condensed  water  in  the  same  way,  so  that 

cent;  but  if  the  boiler  is  being  worked  at  only  the   water   may   be   used   again   in   the   boiler*. 

half  its  capacity  the  difference  may  not  be  more  For  boiler  purposes  it  is  most  important  that  the 

than  10  per  cent    Nearly  all  tables  of  such  data  softened  water  should  be  freed  from  precipitate 

are  basM  on  measurements  of  the  additional  and  made  perfectly  clear,  because  the  presence 

amount    of    fuel    required    in    a    scale-covered  of  particles  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  the 

boiler  to  heat  the  water  at  the  same  rate  as  in  a  water  is  the  most  potent  cause  of  boiler  foaming. 

clean  boiler  worked  at  normal  capacity.    It  is  When  the  reactions  take  place,  and  the  young 

estimated  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  fine  precipitates  are  formed.  In  the  presence 

are   spending   at   least  $i5,ooo>ooo  annually  in  of  old  precipitate,  an  agglomerating  action  re* 

additional  fuel  and  boiler  repairs  due  to  the  hard  suits  which  rolls  the  small  particles  together  in 

and  mud^  water  used  in  some  parts  of  the  balls  so  that  they  settle  easy.    This  is  the  best 

country.    Using  hard  water  in  boiler?  is  macb  method  known  for  clarifying  the  water.    The 

more  expensive  than  softening  it,  since  on  the  best    machines   in   use    for   carryin([   out   these 

averse   1.000  gallons  of  hard  water  will  do  SO  processes  are  automatic  in  their  action  and  re> 

cents  worth  of  damage  in  fuel  and  repairs,  while  qnire  only  to  be  supplied   with  chemicals   and 

t,aoo  gallons  of  hard  water  may  almost  always  to  have  the  settled  precipitates  discharged  by 

be  soRcned  for  less  than  5  cents.    The  value  of  opening  a  valve  at   the  bottom  of  the  settling 

the   soap   wasted   by   hard   water   is   enormous,  tank,  each  once  in  24  hours. 
amounting  to  70  cents  per  1,000  gallons  of  water  C.  Hekschbl  Koyl, 

10  grains  hard  when  it  would  cost  perhaps  2  Consulting  Engineer,  l^ew  York. 

cmts  per  r.ooo  gallons  on  the  average  to  soften  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  remarkable   meteorolog- 

'^^M*"  ui     -J  J       1  u  .         t     .!»:.  ™  ^^A  'Cal  phenomenon  frequently  observed  at  sea,  and 

The.chlondes  and  sulphates  of  «lcinm  and  ^^^^f,    ^^^^^         (^^he  whirlwinds  experienced 

magnesmm  arc  read,  ly  soluble  (nw"«,  but  the  ^„  ,^'j     j^  "^^^^  ^^^„  ^        jj^  ^j^^^^  ^j  jif, 

carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesimn    (marble  or  ^^^^^  temperatures  meet  In  the  upper  atmos- 

ordinary  Inneslone)    is   soluble  ™J?  "n  water  ^        „hereby  a  great  amount  of  vapor  is  con- 

which  contams  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO,).    It  is  a  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^  ^j^pj^  ^,3^^  ^j^^^    tb  which  a 

simple  matter  to  soften  water  which  contains  ^^tical  motion  is  given.    This  vortical  motion 

only  the  hi-carbonate  of  calcium,  because  it  is  ^^^^  ,( (^  (j,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^f  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^i  ^j^^^j, 

necewary  only  to  steal  away  the  extra  molecule  descending  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  draws 
of  Ca  by  adding  a  little  fresh  caustic  lime  ^^  ^3^^^  ^^  ^^^  cortex,  which  joins  in  its 

which  hM  a  great  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  gas  whirling    motion.    The    whole    column,    which 

and  combines  wrth  it  to  form,  a  molecu  e  of  af,„  ^j,e  junction  extends  from  the  sea  to  the 

mono-carbwiate  of  calcium,  which  is  insoluble,  clouds,  assumes  a  magnificent  appearance,  being 

and,  like  the  remaining  molecule  of  ,mono-«.r-  ^f  ^  jj  ^t  color  near  its  axis,  but  dark  along  the 

bonate,  settles  to  the  bottom  as  precipitate.     ITie  ^j^gg     w^en  acted  on  by  the  wind  the  column 

chemical  reaction  is  stated  ttius ;  assumes  a  position  oblique  to  the  horizon,  but 

Calcium  Slaked      Calcium  mono-  j^  calm  weather  it  maintains  its  vertical  position, 

hi-carbonate       ^l«ne„^         <="™"*^  ,  V**;'"  and  is  carried  along  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
^^^'^i??±t?^'?'^:^,7.f?^^?LL^f..         W-ter  .S«n.l/   The   several    sources   of 


only  the  original  d^tsolved  limestone  but  also  the  f^  ^^  ^^j^^^,  3„j  artificial,  ponds,  artificial 
slaked  lime  which  has  become  limestone  by  impounding  reservoirs,  springs,  shallow  wells 
uniting  with  tiie  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  gas  j„  ^^  j^;j  ^„j  j  ^^u^  j^  ^^^  ^^^_  ^^ 
which  held  the  original  hmestone  in  solution,  enormous  amount  of  iater  consumed  daily  com- 
This  discovery  or  invention  was  made  in  Eng-  j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^j  (j,g  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y.  j^eir 
land  by  Dr.  Oark  about  1840,  and  no  belter  or  sources  of  supply  in  rivers  and  lakes ;  springs, 
cheaper  method  has  since  been  found  for  extract-  natural  reservoirs,  and  wells  usually  not  yield- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  from  water.  ing  an  amount  of  water  sufficient  to  meet  the 
In  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  calcium  no  jj,y  demands.  Exceptions  are  found  in  the 
extraelion  in  the  above  sense  is  possible,  for  we  j.;^  ^f  Vienna,  which  seeks  its  source  of  water 
simply  substitute  sulphate  of  sodium  for  sulphate  ,y  j„  ^^  Schneeberg  Mountains  of  the 
ofcafaum.  The  ordinary  method  of  taking  out  Austrian  Alps;  in  Munich,  which  obtains  its 
sulphate  or  chloride  of  calcium  IS  to  add  to  the  ^^^^^  1^0^,  springs  In  the  Mangfall  Valley; 
water  the  proper  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  j^ew  York,  which  draws  its  supply  from  large 
(soda  ash  or  washing  soda),  when  the  sodium  impounding  reservoirs  at  the  headquarters  of 
and  calcium  exchange  acids  as  follows:  ^he  Bronx  and  Croton  Rivers;  Boston,  which 
Calcium  Sodium  Calcium  Sodium  depends  upon  artificial  reservoirs  impounding 
sulphate  carbonate  carbonate  sulphate  the  stream  flow  of  the  Sudbury,  Cochituate  and" 
CaSO.  +  Na,CO.  —  CaCO.  +  Na,50..  Nashua  Rivers;  Indianapolis,  which  obtains  its 
The  calcium  carbonate  settles  as  a  precipitate  water  supply  in  deep  welts  in  the  limestone; 
while  the  sodium  sulphate  remains  dissolved  in  Denver,  w4iich  obtains  its  water  from  large  im- 
the  water,  and,  for  boiler  or  washing  purposes,  is  pounding  reservoirs  in  the  valley  of  the  South 
harmless  in  any  ordinary  amount.  In  water  Platte  River ;  and  in  on^  of  the  eight  com* 
softening  operations  the  treatment  for  the  mag*  panies  which  furnish  the  water  supply  to  the 
nesium  salts  is  practically  identical  with  that  for  city  of  London,  which  draws  its  water  from 
calcium  salts.  Mud  in  suspension  is  taken  out  wells  sunk  in  the  London  chalk  formation, 
of  soft  water  by  making  a  prec^itate  from  two  Ejtcepting  the  Kent  Wortts,  all  the  remaining 
substances  such  as  sulphate  of  iron  and  caustic  Ixmdon  water  companies  draw  their  waters  from 
soda,  so  that  the  precipitate  in  settitng  will  carry  the  Thames,  Lea,  and  New  rivers,  with  some 
down  the  fine  particles  of  mud.  The  oil  taken  small  additions  from  wells  and  springs  for  the 
tip  by  steam  in  engine  cylinders  is  extracted  from  supply  furnished  by  the  East  London  and  New 
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River  Companies. 

burg,   Bremen,   Berlin,   Saint   Petersburg,   War-     .   _   - _    ...  _-      .  ._ 

saw,  abroad;  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  system  to  stand  pipes,  which  fix  the  bead  upon 

Cincinnati,    Saint    Louis,    Nashville,    Pittsburg,  the  ptimps  and  the  distribution  system,  and  sup. 

and  Louisville,  in  the  United  States,  are  among  plying  direct  into  the  distribution  mains ;  works 

the  large  cities  depending  upon  rivers  as  their  typical   of   this    system   are   found   in    Chicago, 

•ources  of  supply.    Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manches-  Milwaukee  and  Detroit;  (4th)  by  pumpmg  into 

ter.  and  ZiJnch.  abroad :  and  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  the  distnbution  mains  without  _the  intervention 


ter,  and  ZiJnch,  abroad ;  and  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  , 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  of  the  large  cities  in  of  stand  pipes;  works  typical  of  this  systeu.  -i* 
the  United  States,  have  their  sources  of  water  found  in  Indianapohs,  Dayton,  and  Columbus, 
■supply  in  lakes.  The  lake  which  supplies  water  ,  Where  it^qunding  reservoirs  are  used  at 
to  Liverpool  is  a  large  artificial  reservoir  ere-  elei-ation  suffcient  _  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
,ated  in  the  Vyrnwy  Valley  in  the  north  of  pressure,  these  are  mvanaWy  built  with  a  view 
Wales,  distant  about  sixty-five  miles  from  the  to  carrying  a  volume  of  water  w^ch  wUhout  the 
City,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  first  to  addition  From  rainfall  would  be  snfficioit  to 
filters  at  elevation  sufficient  to  supply  the  fil-  s'^PP')'  a  city  for  at  least  six  months,  and  nat- 
tered water  by  gravity  to  the  city.  Glasgow  "rally  these  basins  become  large  sedimentatioE 
draws  its  water  from  Loch  Katrine;  Manches-  reservoirs,  and.the  water  as  a  rule  is  very  satis- 
ter  from  Lake  Thirlmere;  Zurich  from  the  lake  |«:tojy  for  drmking  and  other  domestic  us«^ 
of  that  name,  or  from  the  River  Limmat,  the  J°J^e  older  works  where  ^e  wat"  is  pumped 
ouaet  of  th?  lake,   a  short  distance  from   its  ^o?"   "^ers   or  laJtes  to   storage  and  settling 

the    CD-    of    Indanwh.     which    ob»,n.    n.  courw,  no  ™b.id.iic.S.s  pl«.,  .nd  tie  V.l.r 

from  twenty-live  wells  drilled  mto  the  ^   delivered  to   the  con.mier  In  mtatanikllr 


..__.   ..._— .^ u-  1.     i,       j.  -.,  .1...  18   neiivereo  to   me  consumer  in  suDsianiiiiii> 

....-■bearing  lime.tone  which  abound,  m  that  ^               condition  a>  it  wa.  talien  from  the 

section  of  the  eoujlry.    Of  the  twenty-li.e  welK  „„,„  „,  ,„^       ^he   same  condition   hold. 

S"T.;"  !  "^"j".  "■'•""'"■  ?"''  E,""SJ  good  ior  dirett  iervice  works  In  which  neither 

the  drift  and  rock,  distance.  raiiBUg  from  3«>  reservoir,  nor  stand  pipe,  are  nad.    Many  of 

to  3»  feet,  with  >n  average  depth  of  ]o8  feet,  ^^^  ,^,[„  water-woflf  built  duting  the  past 

and  five  are  S  inches  diameter,  with  an  aver-  ,„                    j„^  ^^,^  ^^^  ^^  ,j„  ^ 

age  depth  of  395  feet    The  average  thictoe..  ^^^  J    „„  j,,^,^^   I,   ,ep,e.„„  u,e  least 

oi  the  drift  in  the  locality  of  Ihe  well,  is  aboot  5,,,           ^though  less  economical  in  operation 

eighty  feet.    The  gauged  dailycapacity  of  the  „^  ^^3,,  ^y^,,         ij,  ,^j  pumping  to  teser- 

twenty-five  vrells  Smtember  1808  was  18,700,010  ^^j      ^^  ^^^^^  pumping  under  stand  pipes, 

gallons.    In    i8g6  the  yield  of  the  system  of  In  the  early  history  of  impounding  reservoir 

driven  wells  which  supplied  water  to  Brooklyn  j^  ^^rks,  and  works  m  which  the  water 

wa.  about  32,000,000  gallons.    The  prmcipal  cit-  ^  pumped  to  Urge  reservoirs,  it  was  thought 

les  abroad  drawing  their  water   from  ground  ^  1;^;,,,^  subsidence  of  a  polluted  river  or  lake 

'!^'"J'I'l"',''}'::?°i'^';&S"S%°;T  water  in_  such  reservoir,  would  , 


den,  Bochum,  Leipsic,  Stockholm,  and  Copen-  jalunl  objections  to  the  quality  of  the  supply. 
hagen,  with  dai  y  yields  ranging  from  6,000^  ^  j^  ^^^  (^„^„^  ^^j  j,^,  g^^face  water,  whet>ier 
to  11430,000  gallons.  The  Vanne  water,  which  gathered  in  streams  or  lakes,  is  fit  for  domestic 
IS  used  for  dietetic  purposes  m  Pari^  is  obtamcd  ^^^^  excepting  it  be  subjected  to  some  method 
from  spnngs,  and  to  preserve  it  without  change  ^f  purification  which  will  eliminate  the  sus- 
of  quality  It  IS  conducted  to  the  city  ma  closed  pended  matters  due  to  sewage,  and  the  washing 
conduit,  received  in  distributing  reservoirs,  from  of  detritus  from  the  water-sheds  upon  which 
which  the  light  is  carefully  excluded,  and  the  water  is  gathered.  If  it  were  possible  to 
reaches  the  consumer  quite  as  pure  as  it  was  construct  subsiding  reservoirs  of  such  capacity 
Vp<Hi  issumg  from  its  mountam  source.  Cities  tj,at  the  water  might  be  retained  for  many  days 
have  been  located  not  according  to  the  rules  of  or  weeks  after  being  pumped  from  its  source 
hygiene,  but  according  to  the  requirements  of  jn  order  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of  sub- 
coronerce;  revenue  rather  than  health  has  been  sidence  of  the  suspended  matters,  this  would 
the  dominating  factor,  and  upon  the  sanitarian  has  remedy  in  part  the  objection  to  such  water  sup- 
fallen  the  burden  of  rectifying  the  evils  which  plies  taken  from  sources  known  to  receive  the 
have  followed  the  total  disregard  in  so  many  effluents  from  city  sewers,  but  the  length  of  time 
cases  of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  uealth.  required  to  successfully  purify  water  in  this 
The  various  methods  of  supplying  water  to  manner  is  too  great  to  admit  of  serious  consid- 
cities  are  embraced  in  the  following  systems :  eration  of  such  a  method  of  water  purification  fof 
(ist)  by  gravity  from  natural  lakes  or  im-  most  cities,  and  filtration  is  resorted  to  as  a 
pounding  reservoirs  at  elevation  sufficient  to  means  of  doing  in  a  short  time  what  could  be 
furnish  domestic  and  frequently  fire  pressure ;  accomplished  only  in  a  very  lonw  time  by  means 
works  typical  of  this  system  are  found  in  New  of  sedimentation  basins.  Experiments  with  the 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  water  of  the  Ohio  Rtver  at  Cincinnati  several 
Saint  Paul;  (ad)  by  pumping  from  rivers  or  years  ago  indicated  that  thirty  days  quiescent 
lakes,  or  other  sources,  to  reservoirs  placed  at  subsidence  in  reservoirs  would  reduce  the  bac- 
devation  sufficient  to  supply  under  pressure  water  terial  content  and  turbidity  about  97  per  cent; 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  often  for  fire  pro-  filtration  will  rapidly  reduce  the  bacterial  content 
tcction ;  works  typical  of  this  system  are  found  of  polluted  river  and  lake  waters  by  99  ±  pel 
fn  the  older  works  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  cent,  and  almost  entirely  eliminate  the  turbidity. 
Oeveland,   Cincinnati,    Saint   Louis,   Louisville,  The  reports  nf  the  performance  of  the  filters  wt 
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Upper  Roxborough  (Philadelphia),  where  the 
water  is  carried  for  a  short  time  in  subsiding 
tosins  before  it  is  thrown  on  the  filters,  show 
the  remarkable  change  which  can  be  made  in  a 
few  hours  by  means  of  plain  sand  fitters,  and  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  in  the  future  construction 
of  works  of  public  water  supply  many  instances 
will  be  found  where  settling  basins  are  planned 
to  furnish  more  than  two  days'  subsidence  of 
the  water  before  it  passes  to  the  filters  for 
purification.  The  objection  to  any  sewage 
polluted  water  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  mat- 
ters carried  in  mechanical  suspension.  The 
waters  of  large  lakes  or  rivers  probably  never 
contain  dissolved  matters  which  unfit  them  for 
drinking  and  other  domestic  uses,  nevertheless, 
few  of  these  sources  contain  water  which  in  its 
natural  condition  is  fitted  for  drinking  and  other 
domestic  requirements,  and  any  system  of  puri- 
fication which  will  remove  all  the  suspended 
matter  will  be  found  capahle  of  rendering  the 
waters  of  large  lakes  and  rivers  well  adapted  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  sole  purpose  of  water 
purification  is  therefore  to  remove  matters  in 
suspension,  of  which  the  bacteria  are  a  part, 
and  as  this  can  be  accomplished  much  auicker, 
cheaper  and  better  by  plain  sand  filters  uian  tqr 
large  subsiding  reservoirs,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  latter  will  find  few  places  in  the  future 
history  of  water-works  engineering,  excepiiog 
of  course  in  such  instances  where  the  topog- 
raphy naturally  suggests  a  gravity  supply  from 
impounding  reservoirs  of  large  capacity  placed 
at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  furnish  the  desired 
pressure  in  the  street  mains. 

Consumption  of  Water. — One  of  the  two 
most  important  problems  in  connection  with 
public  water  supply  at  the  present  time  is  how 
to  restrict  the  large  and  growing  per  capita  con- 
sumption. Meters  on  the  service  pipes  of  con- 
sumers are  thought  by  many  to  be  the  remedy, 
but  while  no  one  objects  to  the  metering  of  the 
gas  which  he  consumes,  few  outside  of  a  small 
circle  of  water-works  students  favor  the  meter- 
ing of  water,  the  fear  naturally  being  that  with 
the  advent  of  water  meters  the  water  bill  will 
Increase  in  size,  or  that  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  per  consumer  may  be  uncomfortably  re- 
stricted. It  does  not  follow  that  the  use  of 
water  meters  will  generally  increase  the  con- 
sumers' water  bills,  nor  will  the  meter  in  any 
way  limit  the  use  of  water,  but  a  large  con- 
sumption will  require  the  payment  of  higher 
charges  than  for  a  small  consumption. 

Some  idea  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
water  in  the  larger  ctties  of  the  United  States 
can  be  gamed  frcmi  die  following  table: 


Investigations  in  New  York,  igoo,  Ly  the 
Merchants  Association,  showed  meter  mea- 
surements of  water  per  capita  per  diem  as  fol- 
lows :  Of  25  houses  where  daily  records  for 
two  weeks  were  taken  in  January,  18  used  water 
at  the  rate  of  51  gallons  per  capita,  and  7  houses 
used  water  at  the  rate  of  165.75  gallons  per 
capita,  or  an  average  per  capita  consumption 
for  the  35  houses  of  91.36  gallons.  At  the 
same  time,  of  la  premises  in  Brooklyn  10 
used  water  at  the  rate  of  47  gallons  per  capita, 
and  2  used  water  at  the  rate  of  13145  gallons 
per  capita,  or  an  average  for  all  consumers  of 
594  gallons  per  capita  per  diem.  This  con- 
sumption excludes  the  loss  in  the  joints  of  street 
mains,  but  includes  the  loss  from  leaking  fix- 
tures. Mr.  Croess  estimated  the  per  capita 
consumption  as  116  gallons  per  day,  which  he 
thought  by  metering  all  domestic  services  could 
be  reduced  to  65/Xx},000  gallons  per  day. 

The  wide  variation  of  consumption  in  differ- 
ent cities  cannot  always  be  easily  accounted  for. 
Thus  in  Denver  the  large  per  capita  consump- 
tion can  be  attributed  partly  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  water  from  the  street  mains  for  all  pur- 
poses,  including  irrigation  of  lawns,  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  necessity  at 
the  present  time  for  an  economical  use  of  water, 
bat  why  Cleveland,  a  manufacturing  city,  should 
use  or  waste  water  at  three  times  the  rate  of 
Providence,  another  manufacturing  city,  cannot 
so  easily  be  explained,  excepting  that  in  the  lat- 
ter city  nearly  all  service  jiipes  are  metered, 
while  few  meters  are  used  in  the  former.  No 
individual  consumer  is  ever  ready  to  admit  that 
he  wastes  water,  and  doubtless  fancies  that 
considering  his  actual  needs,  he  is  very  careful 
to  draw  no  more  than  the  quantity  required  by 
his  bare  necessities.  Nevertheless,  aside  from 
the  leakage  at  the  joints  of  street  mains,  which 
ought  not  to  vary  widely  in  different  cities, 
equipped  with  modem  cast  iron  pipes,  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  per  capita  consumption  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the 
habits  of  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Dexter  Brackett,  in  a  paper  to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  189S,  from  in- 
vestigations in  and  around  Boston,  slujwed  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  ranged  from  6.6  gal- 
lons in  small  domiciles  with  a  single  faucet  to 
46  gallons  in  first  class  apartment  houses.  From 
the  same  source  the  interesting  fact  is  obtained 
that  for  12  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States,  the  consumption  of  water  per  capita  has 
rapidly  risen  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to 
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WATER  SUPPLY 

In  considering  the  consumption  of  water  per       sj ^44  ***}♦ 

capita  per  diem,  some  thought  should  be  given       ^ ^f*  S'odt" 

to  the  unavoidable  losses  by  leakage  of  resei'  soilii^.'!!.'!^^!!                  438                  oioiU 

voirs,   pipe   distribution   systems,   service   pipes.        Si rji  0.11161 

and    domestic    plumbing.     It    is    customary    to        ||" ; jjf  o'oom 

charge  the  whole  pumpase,  or  draft  from  ioi'  *  niters  "tcMcd'u  date. 

DOundinK  reservoirs  or  other  Kravity  sources  to  _    _         _ 

^nsumption.  while  bb  a  matler  oi  fact,  with  leai=ace  OF  U.WER  roxbdrough  filtiks. 

few    excqitions,   about  one   half  the  so-called  „,„gU^"'              '^     '    """"'         '   ''"' 

consumption  is  lost  through  leakage  of  reser-  Pccccongi  lou  of  Eitera  i»Md  on  ■  diilr  So* 

Toirs,  pipe  systems,  and  plumbing  fixtures,  and  oj   3,iao,oDa  galloni  of  water  ihrougb  each  filler,  and 

of  the  remaining  one  halt,  supposed  to  be  used,  bLin;"'"''''"  ^         ^"    '^          *''  ""  '^*"  *"*' 

some  waste  might  also  be  recorded.    The  infor-  t    t,       ■          o 

mation  with  reference  to  leakage   of  reservoirs  Filtu                          houri"  **         iSi"* 
is  rather  meagre,  but  it  is  well  known  that  no 

reservoir  is  entirely  watertight,  and  so  long  as       ' 885  a.otri 

the  k)sa  is  not  calculated  to  imperil  the  stabil-  j!!!'!*;;"!;;;!""!!           ?'™              o'ttlt 

ity  of  dams,  embankments,  and  like  structures,  4i!i^i!^!i^*.'!.'!.'^.'!li           4,41$              o.tlli 

nor  create  a  costly  or  unallowable  deficiency  in    _S -■-■ 1,770  "-"Si? 

the  water  supply,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to    "*"  *""  "^ '■""  0-00896 

such  losses.  LEAKAGE   OF   UPPER   ROXBOROUGH    FILTERS. 

Some  data  on  the  daily  and  percentage  loss  Area  (one  filter)  ja.gss  Bquare  f«t,  depth  of  water 

of  water  in  concrete  tanks,  backed  by  well  pre-  9  '"t. 

pared  clay  puddle,  from  the  new  ftihdelphia  ^..^VoTo  ^liJ^'thraugh  «th'^n«" 

water-works    (1903)    is    given    m    the    following  glllau  per  day  ChnrngG  the  clear  wati 


of  Altera,  baied  on  a  daily  fi 


taide 

UAXACE  OF  BELMONT  FILTER  TANKS. 
Area  (one  filter)  31,800  aqture  feet,  death  of  wMcr 
9   feet.     Percentage   leakage  vaied  an  a  daily   flow  of 
4,j8o,ooo  gallona  of  water  through  eicb  filter  tank. 


7a7  0.0166  Each  of  these  structures  was  under  test  for 

%ll  0I140  leakage  from  two  to  four  weeks,  the  losses  of 

u<  o-'ooss  level  being  taken  by  hook  gauges  reading  to 

soS  ""'IS  ■"*"    ^^°^   ""**   corrections  made   for  gain  by 

JJj  o"°i77  rainfall,  or  loss  by  evaporation, 

jia  oloiij  Leakage  of  Water  Mains.—  Like  the  leakage 


US 


0.0108         of    tanks    an^    reservoirs,    information    < 


0.0104         actual    leakage   of    large    pipe    systems   is    not 

nearly  as  full  as  it  should  be,  and  the  lack  of 

LEAKAGE  OF  TMUtESDALC  nLTDS.  '*  °f'*"   ^^^^  *"  unpleasant   discussions  with 

contractors  upon  the  reasonable  allowable  leak- 

1  [one  Hter)  32,670  Muare  feet,  depth  of  water    age  of   pipe   systems   when   completed   and   of- 

«^^thr^  «ch'fiter  uSr  *"«»  *«■■  acceptance  and  use.     It  is  convenient 

to  state  the  leakage  in  gallons  per  day  of  34 

hours,    per    mile    of    pipe    without    regard    to 

the    various    siies    embraced    in    the    system. 

''   'i  obvious  that  a  mile  of  48-inch  c 


o  gslloni  of  water  tl 


|];;^|";;;;;|;  5^  oioosS         would  be  mitch    fairer  and  more  accurate  1 

7 '*  344  oiooM         state  the  leakage  in  gallons  per  1,000  (or  other 

■ "»  o.DiSa         measure)  linear  feet  of  lead  pipe  joint,  because 


» 

j:;i8 

iii 
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iU 

o.otoS 
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the  leakage  whatever  it  may  reach  i 
per  day  is  almost  exclusively  at  the  joints.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  James  R.  Croess,  in  his  report 
to  the  Merchants'  Association,  on  the  'Waste 
and  C<Hisumption  of  Water  in  New  York  City. 
I900,>  the  leakage  of  the  pipe  distribution  sys- 
tem of  Chat  city  is  as  high  as  143,000  gallons 
per  mile  per  day  of  24  hours,  and  of  Brooklyn, 
60,000  gallons  per  mile  per  day;  of  Boston, 
I4,'87  gallons  per  mile  per  day.  The  leakage 
of  the  pipe  system  of  Fall  River,  where  94  per 
cent  of  all  the  water  services  are  metered,  is 
estimated  as  24.40  per  cent  of  the  whole  con- 
sumption ;  at  Boston  the  leakage  is  estimated 
■  as  37.30  per  cent  of  the  whole  consumptk>n. 

Carefully  conducted  tests  for  leakage  of  th« 
several  cystems  of  pipe  connected  with  tbe  Bel- 
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WATBR  SUPPLY 

mont  Filters,  Philadelphia,  furnished  the  fol-  purification  which  will  eliminate  the  germs  of 
lowitiff  information;  disease  from  the  water.  The  only  practical 
Main  supply  pipe,  consisting  of  i,^  feet  method  of  purification  thus  far  adopted  by  cities 
of  48-inch  pipe,  a8o  feet  of  43-inch  pipe^  i570  is  filtration,  of  which  several  systems  have 
feet  of  36-incb  pipe,  igo  feet  of  30-inch  pipe,  been  tried,  but  only  one  of  which,  that  is,  plain 
360  feet  of  34-inch  pipe,  and  34°  feet  of  20-inch  sand  filtration,  has  successfully  withstood  the 
pipe,  total  3,740  feet,  or  0.7083  mile,  under  a  test  of  time.  The  filtration  of  water  for  pub- 
pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch  lost  lie  use  was  first  installed  by  Mr.  James  Simpson 
water  at  the  rate  of  4,030  gallons  per  day,  cor-  at  the  Chelsea  Waterworks,  London,  1838.  Par- 
responding  to  a  leakage  of  5,690  gallons  per  liament  in  185a  passed  an  act  requiring  ail  the 
mile.  Main  effluent  pipe,  consisting  of  3,610  feet  so-called  river  works  of  London  to  fitter  their 
of  48-inch  pipe,  140  feet  of  43-inch  pipe,  lao  feet  water  before  it  was  delivered  to  the  consumers, 
of  36-inch  pipe,  430  feet  of  30-inch  pipe,  470  feet  No  substantial  difference  exists  between  the 
of  34-inch  pipe,  and  730  feet  of  30-iBcn  pipe,  total  original  plain  sand  filter  proposed  by  Mr.  Simp- 
4,500  feet,  or  0.853  mile,  under  a  pressure  of  50  son  in  1838  and  the  modern  plain  sand  filter 
pounds  per  square  inch  lost  water  at  the  which  is  being  carried  out  at  the  present  time 
rate  of  8,640  gallons  per  day  of  24  hours,  (1904)  on  a  grand  scale  for  the  city  of  PhiU- 
corresponding  to  a  lealcage  of  10,140  gal-  delphia.  In  each  case  the  filter  consists  of  a 
Ions  per  mile.  The  raw  water  drain  pipe  con-  masonry  lank  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  placed 
sisling  of  1,820  feet  of  a4-inch  pipe  and  040  feet  pipes  to  conduct  away  the  filtered  water;  above 
of  30-inch  pipe,  total  2,660  feet,  or  aS04  mile,  and  around  the  pipes  is  spread  coarse  gravel 
under  a  pressure  of  so  pounds  per  square  inch,  ranging  in  material  as  large  as  one's  iist  to 
lost  water  at  the  rate  of  5,040  gallons  per  day  coarse  sand,  upon  which  is  placed  a  bed  of  so- 
of  34  hours,  corresponding  to  a  leakage  of  called  filter  sand,  with  suitable  arrangements 
10,000  gallons  per  mile.  The  effluent  drain  in  the  matter  of  pipes  and  valves  to  control  the 
pipe,  consisting  of  1,440  feet  of  24-inch  pipe,  rate  of  inUow  of  unfiltered  water  to  the  filter, 
5^0  feet  of  30-inch  pipe,  and  440  feet  of  i8-inch  and  of  filtered  water  from  the  filter  to  the 
pipe,  total  3,450  feet,  or  a.464  mile,  under  50  clear  water  basin.  However,  the  subsequent 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  lost  water  at  extended  use  of  plain  sand  filters  in  several  of 
the  rate  of  3,448  gallons  per  day  of  24  hours,  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  notably  Saint  Pe- 
corresponding  to  a  leakage  of  5,376  gallons  per  tersburg,    Warsaw,    Dantzig,     Berlin,    Bremen, 


The  refill  pipe,  consisting  of  1,670  feet  Hamburg,  the  works  of  *  London,  Edinburgh, 
Di  ^u-inch  pipe,  and  760  feet  of  16-inch  pipe,  Liverpool  and  other  cities  of  the  United  King- 
total  2^450  feet,  or  0.46  mile,  under  a  pressure    dom,  has  bad  the  eSect  of  lai^ely  improving 


__   -_J  pounds  per  square  inch,  lost  water  at  the  mechanism  required  for  the  proper  control 

the   rate  of  6480  gallons  per  day  of  34  hours,  of   such   filters.     It   is   altogether   probable   that 

corresponding  to   a   leakage  of   14,087   gallons  the   first   filter   built   by   Mr.    Simpson   at   the 

per    mile,    'flic    pressure   pipe    which    supplies  Chelsea    Works,   London,  may  have   given  as 

water  under  80  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  satisfactory  effluents  as  any  built  subsequently, 

to  the  sand  ejectors  and  washers,  consisting  of  but  the  lack  of  convenient  and  pro|>er  analytical 

460  feet  of  20-inch  pipe,  750  feet  of   i6-inch  tests  at  the  date  mentioned  oiakea  it  impossible 

pipe,  170  feet  of  13-inch  pipe,  360  feet  of  8-ineh  at    the    present    time    to    show    what   changes 

pipe,  640  feet  of  6-inch  pipe,  and  450  feet  of  were   effected   by   Mr.    Simpson's   very   simple 

4-inch  pipe,  total  3,830  feet,  or  0,536  mile,  under  yet    very    wonderful    adjunct    of    water-works 

3  pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  tost  which  are  compelled  to  draw  their  supplies  from 

water  at  the   rate  of  2,500  gallons  per  day   of  sources   of  known  or   suspected   sewage   pollu- 

24  hours,  corresponding  to  a  leakage  of  4,'564  tion. 

gallons    per  mile.    The   average   diameter    per  The  real  merits  of  the  plain  sand  filter  were 

mile  of  each  of  these  lines  or  systems  of  pipes  never  understood  until  after  the  improvements 

is  larger  than  that  of  cast-iron  pipe  m  a  city  in  Itacteriolc^y,  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  b«- 

pipe  distribution  system.  came  a  part  of  water  analysis,  in  fact  all  [he 

Considering   the   percentage    loss   based    on  refinements    for   the   technical   investigation  of 

the  daily  flow  of  water  through  the  pipes,  the  water  supplies  have  been  developed,  and  many 

losses  were  as  follows:  of   them   perfected,   within  the  last  30  years. 

Percentaie  ^^   ^^   means   of   technical   water   investigation 

Lnn  or  Ptra                                           Ioh  had   been   as   good   60   years   ago   as   they   are 

Um!d  Mpplr  caioi  to-day,  and  the  same  interest  felt  by  communi' 

M>b>  «ffluem o.oiiS  ties  in  the  character  of  their  public  water  sup- 

SS^'".:^".:::;::::::::::::::::::::::  tiT^j  p"'«s,  filters  would  to-day  be  as  much  a  part 

01  municipal  water-works  (where  the  water 
FillrattOH.—  No  smgle  aspect  of  public  water  is  drawn  from  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  which 
surely  is  to-day  of  more  importance  than  the  receive  sewage  effluents)  as  is  the  pumping  ma- 
guality  of  the  water  supplied  from  day  to  day.  ehinery,  storage,  and  settling  reservoirs,  stand- 
Upon  the  quality  of  the  water  may  rest  the  pipes,  and  the  cast-iron  or  other  mains  which 
health  and  commercial  welfare  of  a  community,  convey  (he  water  to  the  consumer,  Pumps, 
Many  cities  have  been  temporarily  injured  by  pipes,  and  reservoirs  are  regarded  as  essentials 
the  known  bad  quality  of  their  water  supply,  of^  water- works,  and  the  proposition  to  incotpo- 
and  many  distressful  and  costly  epidemics  of  rate  each  or  all  in  any  system  of  works  ex- 
typhoid  fever  may  be  properly  attributed  to  the  cites  only  ordinary  business  interest,  and  in- 
temporary  use  of  a  sewage  polluted  water.  The  verves  only  two  simple  considerations :  first, 
remedy  lor  this  condition  may  be  found  in  the  capacity  of  such  details;  and  second,  the  cost 
changing  the  source  of  supply,  when  this  is  of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance, 
possible,  but  for  some  cities  tlw  only  altema-  while  filters  at  the  present  time  are  still  regarded, 
tive  is  the  adoption  of  some  method  of  water  if  not  as  uoproven  details  of  water-works  con- 
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striiction,  certainly  as  details,  the  efficiency  of  nish  satisfactory  dritildng  and  culinary  water, 

which  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt;  and  this  con-  but  this  is  only  a  partial  safe^ard  even  to  the 

dition  may  be  ascribed  very  largely  to  the  lack  users  of  the  water,  because  it  will  guarantee 

of   facilities    for   the   technical    investigation    of  satisfactory    water    only    in    their    ovm    homes, 

water    going    to    and    coming    from    the    older  and  when  they  leave  tneir  homes  for  places  of 

filters   in   the   cities  of   Europe,   rather   than  to  business  or  pleasure  they  may  be  compelled  to 

any  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  the  use  the  polluted  water,  and  the  effect  of  their 

filters.     When    Mr.    James    P.    Kirkwood,    the  individual  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 

father  of  water-works  engineering  in  the  United  water  in  their  respective  homes  will  be  partially 

States  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem-  lost.    The  influence  on  health  of  a  bad  water 

bers  of  the  profession,  visited  Europe  in  behalf  supply    for   a    large   city   is   not   limited   to   the 

of    the    city    of    Saint   Louis,    to   examine    and  city,    but    will    have    a    far-reaching    effect    on 

report  on  the  filters  at   that   time   in  operation  cities    many    miles    distant    by    reason    of    the 

in   I-ondon,    Berlin,   and   other   cities   abroad,   it  intercourse  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 

is  probable  that  the  filters  generally  were  per-  cities.    It  is  thus  possible  for  the  polluted  water 

forming  as  well  then  as  they  are  now.    Per-  supply  of  a  large  city  to  partially  defeat  the 

haps  their   work   from  day  to  day   was   not   as  effect  of  a  very  perfect  stipply  in  some  of  the 

regular  as  it  is  now   because  the  means  and  smaller    cities    surrounding    it,    visitors    from 

facilities    for    measuring    the    work    and    con-  the  smaller  to  the  latter  city  drinking  tiie  pol- 

trolling   the   operation   of   the   filter   were   not  luted  water,  and  carrying  away  the  ^erms  of 

at   that  time  so   well   established   as  they  are  typhoid  fever,  and  other  water-borne  diseases, 

now.     Substantially  the  only  real  attempt  to  im-  As  matter  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 

prove  the  art  of  filtration  of  public  water  supplies  filtration  of  large  volumes  of  water  daily  for 

since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Kirkwood's  classic  city   use,   the   followine;   technical    results    from 

report  on  the  filtration   of  river  water,  and  in-  the  operation  of  the  Upper  Roxborough  filters, 

deed   since   the   introductbn   of  the   plain   sand  Philadelphia,    are    offered.     These    filters    were 

filter  at  the  Chelsea  Works  in  1838,  has  been  to  first  put  in  servwe  during  July  1903,  and  the 

reduce   the  cost  of  constructing   and  operating  results   show   how    well    they   were   performing 

the    filters,    to    materially    increase    the    rate  within  one  month  of  starting.    The  daily  capa- 

of  percolation,  or  to  maintain  a  constant  high  city  is  30,000,000  gallons. 

standard   of   efficiency    without   regard    to    the  Turbidity  is  stated  in  parts  per  million  by 

quality   of   the   applied    water.    The  only   ob-  the  silica  standard.    The  bacterial   content  of 

stacle  to  the  broad   introduction  of  plain   sand  the  water  is  stated  in  colonies  per  cubic  centi- 

filters  with  suitable  adjuncts  for  the  purifica-  metre  of  water  sample: 

tion  of  a  sewage  polluted  public  water  supply,  opebation  of  upper  boxbofough  Tilters. 

IS   the   lack   of   confidence   in   the   practical   re-  _.  . 

suits  to  be  obtained,  and  when  this  confidence  3^ 

is  established,  as  it  will  be  in  due  time,  it  will  .a  j      -s    g 

then  be  a  matter  of  wonder  why  so  many  of  Week                                                    |  u      5  fe 

the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  like  Bos-  «™»«                                                         58.5^: 

ton    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Battimore,  Cleve-  «  »     g^           ^.^^  ,,  Siu-n.™t...f,ooo    ";. 

land,  Cincinnati,  Satnt  Louis,  and  Chicago  have         '      "  Applwd  w»ter  tjo      11 

been   willing   to   continue   the   use   of   polluted  ^Hf*^  *i?'    ' •'       '"*' 

public  water  supplies  for  so  lon^  a  time,  when  ;;        ",     ■ 'Jo       o 

the    remedy    was    to    be    found    in    engineering  ' *  "^ 


,    simple  of  construction   and   opera-                     |J       •'_    5 99 

tion,  and  as  certain  in  the  performance  of  their                     ",       "    ° *' 

work  as  the  highest  class  of  pumping  engine  "       "    i.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.','.  19 

used   to    lift    water    from   lakes   and    rivers   to                    Ctair  wiier  butn 4) 

settling  and  storage  basins,  or  to  pump  it  under     S«pl.  t6,  Schig^ill  Biver  >t  Sbawnrant.  ■'i-^'" 

stand-pipes  into  the  distribution  mains.    It  is  a  Filter  No.  t.!!!!!"!"!!^"i"  js 

fact  not  often  recognized  that  in  any  large  city                     ||       J|    a 17 

upward  of  po  per  cent  of  the  population,  where                     ;;       "    3 *| 

the  source  of  water  supply  is  from  the  public  .-       ..     s;'.;'.;;'.;;"|;"l"  7 

mains,  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  city,  not                        "        '|     1 6 

only    for   the   quantity   but    for    the   quality   of                       ",        ",     I »       J  , 

their   water   for  all   purposes.     Nine   tenths   of  q^^  water  'hiuin!'!'!'.!^!!!  14       oT 

the   people   are   unable,   or   unwilling,   to   adopt     Oct    j,   Schuylkill  Rive         "■  - 


It 


domestic  appliances  for  the  purification  of  pol-  wRP'""!!! — "    d4. 

luted  water,  and  unless  the  municipality  under-  "If"   ".?•   l";,'.'.',',]'.'."'..',  "  0  + 
takes  to  supply  a  satisfactory  water,  fully  "--- 
proportion   of   the  papulation,   b^  force  of 
cumstances    or    indifference,    will    continue 

use  such  water  as  may  come  to  them  thrc  „  

the  street  mains,  and  any  steps  which  a  city  may                        "        '"     8... »j  o4- 

take    to    broadly    improve    the    quality    of    its    ^^         ^"^'.ikJii'Ri^^rshi™™!::!?.™  "X- 

water  supply  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an                  Applied  witer »,soo  8 

effort   to   improve   the   health   of   at   least   nine                    Filter   No.   1 n  o- ■ 

tenths  of   its  population.    The  wealthier  rcsi-                     „        „    ' '  J;! 

dents  of  any  city  may  easily  overcome  the  ob-  -       ■■    4!!!!".'!;!!!;!""  js  o-^ 

jections  to  a  polluted  water  supply,  so  far  as  it                     "^       "    s r  •>-■ 

affects  their  own  homes  only,  by  the  introduc-                     .,        „    ° '|  "j 

tion    of   domestic    filters,    many    of   which,    if                     »       ~    g'*/ ,b  a'j 

properly  attended  to,  can  be  relied  upon  to  fur-  Clear  water  btdi 
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Belm<mt  Filtration  Workt.—  TYit  Bdinont 
Kltration  Works  will  suMly  that  part  of  Phila- 
delphia which  lies  west  of  the  Schuylkill  Rive^ 
consisting  at  present  of  a  population  estimated 
at  170,000,  growing  at  the  rate  of  3A(  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  wnich,  it  is  assumed,  will  hare 
a  population  in  1950  of  550,000  in  round  num- 
bers. The  water  supply  is  pumped  from  the 
Schuylkitl  River  at  the  present  Belmont  Sta- 
tion, located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  about  in  the  centre  of  the  west  division 
of  Fairmount  Park. 

The  works  consist  of  two  subsiding  basins, 
executed  partly  in  excavation  and  partly  In 
embankment,  having  a  total  depth  from  the  top 
of  the  embankment  to  the  floor  of  the  reser- 
voir of  ag  feet,  and  an  available  water  depth 
of  25  feet.  The  reservoir  consists  of  two  divi- 
iions,  known  as  the  East  and  West  Divisions, 
«hkh  contain  a  flow  line  of  about  36,000,000 
gallons,  representing  at  the  present  time  about 
X4  days'  sedimentation  of  the  water  before  it 
it  drawn  from  the  basins  to  the  preliminary 
filters.    Each  basin  has  an  ttMide  and  outside 


slope  of  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  the  in- 
terior of  the  floor  and  the  slope  being  first 
covered  with  a  heavy  layer  of  clay  puddle 
rolled  in  place,  over  which  is  placed  a  five- 
inch  thickness  of  concrete  paving  as  a  monolith, 
upon  which  up  to  within  10  feet  of  the  high 
water  line  is  placed  a  layer  of  asphalt  ^-inch 
thick.  The  clay  puddle  consisted  of  50  per  cent 
of  mixed  clay  and  50  per  cent  of  clean  stone  bal- 
last, tempered  in  an  ordinary  pug  milt,  and 
fiiaced  and  rolled  on  the  floor  in  two  separate 
ayers.  Upon  the  slopes  the  puddle  was  rolled 
in  layers  six  inches  thick  m  excess  of  the 
actual  requirements,  and  the  surplus  trimmed 
ofF  to  true  slope  lines. 

From  the  sedimentation  reservoir  the  sub- 
sided water  is  conveyed  to  a  system  of  20  pre- 
liminary filters,  consisting  of  concrete  tanks  60 
feet  long,  a>  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  deep,  in 
which  are  placed  materials  very  much  like  that 
in  the  plain  sand  filters  excepting  that  the  sand 
is  more  uniform  of  grain  and  coarser;  the  un- 
derdrain  material  at  the  bottom  is  likewise  made 
up  of  coarser  material  and  placed  13  inches 
deep,  with  suitable  pipes  to  conduct  the  sub- 
sided water  to  the  filters,  and  to  conduct  the 
pre-filtered  water  to  the  plain  sand  filters,  and 
a  system  of  wasfa  pipes  by  means  of  which  the 
bed  of  sand  lying  above  the  underdrain  material 
is  washed  in  place  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  required.  The  purpose  of  the  preliminary 
filters  at  Belmont,  and  at  the  other  works 
forming  part  of  the  improvement  of  the  water 
supply  of  Philadelphia,  is  three-fold :  first,  to 
enable  the  plain  sand  filters  to  operate  at  a 
higher  rate  than  has  heretofore  been  employed, 
and  correspondingly  reduce  the  acreage  of  plain 
sand  filter  surface  required  to  treat  the  sub- 
sided water ;  second,  to  prolong  the  life  and 
increase  the  yield  of  the  plain  sand  filters  be- 
tween scrapings  from  60,000,000  or  70,000,000 
gallons  per  acre,  to  from  90,000,000  to  150,000,- 
000  gallons  per  acre ;  third,  to  obtain  a  more 
regular  and  better  effiuent  than  is  possible  with 
the  plain  sand  filter  when  supplied  only  with 
water  which  has  been  imdergojng  subsidence  for 
a  few  days.  The  preliminary  filters  are  intended 
to  perform  in  a  short  time  what  could  be  ac- 
complished only  in  a  very  long  time  by  simple 
sedimentatk>n. 

The  plain  sand  filters  at  Belmont  consist 
of  16  covered  concrete  tanks,  arranged  in  groups 
of  six  each  having  dimensions  varying  from 
ig6  to  372  feet  in  length,  and  from  120  to  165 
feet  in  width,  giving  a  net  area  of  filter  at  the 
sand  line  of  0.735  acre.  The  floors  of  the  fil- 
ters consist  of  concrete  inverted  arches  15  feet 
3  inches  square,  with  a  depth  of  arch  at  cen- 
tre of  eight  inches,  a  thickness  of  six  inches  at 
the  centre,  and  of  14  inches  under  the  piers. 
The  roof  arches  have  the  same  span  as  the 
floor  inverts,  a  rise  at  the  centre  of  36  inches, 
a  thickness  at  the  crown  of  6  inches,  and  of 
15  inches  at  the  spring  line  normal  to  the  soffit. 
The  roof  arches  are  carried  on  monolithic  con- 
crete piers,  9  feet  1  inch  high,  30  inches  square 
at  the  base,  and  aa  inches  square  at  and  above 
the  sand  line,  giving  a  total  height  from  the 
centre  of  the  invert  under  the  floor  to  the  centre 
of  the  roof  arch  of  12  feet  9  inches.  Against 
the  side  and  end  walls  of  the  filters  a  layer 
of  concrete  (mixed  and  placed  as  in  the  seidi- 
mentation  reservoir)  is  rolled  or  rammed  in 
place  to  render  the  filters  watertight    The  end 
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walls  of  all  filters,  and  the  side  walls  of  the  regarded  as  the  ideal  armngement,  in  which  the 

ead  filters,  are  designed  as  abutments  to  trans-  underdrain  material  is  kept  20  ioches  from  the 

roit  the  arch   thrust  to  the  foundation.     In  the  piers    and    24    inches    from    the    end    and    side 

roof  of  each  filter  is  placed  a  system  of  ven-  walls.     In   the   latter   plan   it   is   impossible   for 

tilators  which  can  be  opened  in  the  summer  water  to  flow  down  between  the  masonry  of  the 

time  to  ventilate  the  filter  when  the  sand  bed  is  piers  or  walls  of  the  tank,  and  pass  into  the  un- 

being  cleaned,  and  the  filter  being  prepared  for  derdrains      without      percolating      horizontallj 

another  run,  but  in  winter  time  these  ventilators  through  at  least  20  inches  of  sand. 

are  closed  in  order  to  avoid   freezing  of  the  The   sand   in  the  filters   consists  of  either 

sand  at  any  lime   when   it   is   laid   dry   for  the  river  or  bank  sand,   properly  freed   from  clay, 

purpose  of  scraping.    Above  the  concrete  arched  dirt,  and  organic  matter,  ranging  in  size  from 

root   of   the   filter   is   placed   a  thickness   of  36  grains     which    will    pass    a    sieve    having    six 

inches    of   earth    rolled   in   place,   finished   with  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  to  grains  which  will 

top  soil  and  seeded,   in  order  that  in  due  time  not   readily   pass   a   sieve  having  80   meshes   to 

the  upper  surface  of  the  tiiter,  as  well   as  the  the  linear  inch.     The  sand  is  placed  to  a  depth 

slopes,  will  be  covered  with  a  neat  turf,  partly  varying  from  38  to  42  inches  over  the  under- 

for   protection    of   the    materials    in    the    earth  drain  material,  and  constitutes  the  true  filtering 

fill   over   and   around   the  filters,  and   partly  to  material.     When    the    surface   of   the   sand   bed 

improve    the    appearance    of    the    work.     Each  becomes    clogged    with    the    suspended    matter 

filter    is    provided    with    automatic    regulators,  removed    from   the    water,    and   the   maximum 

one  on  the  influent  pipe  to  maintain  a  constant  loss  of  head  is  reached,  the  filter  is  taken  tem- 

level  of  water  over  the  sand  bed,  and  the  other  porarily  out  of  service,  and  the  layer  of  sand  at 

on  the  effluent  pipe  to  maintain  a  constant  rate  the  surface  is  carefully  scraped  off  for  a  depth 

of   operation   of  the   filter,   and   incidentally   to  of  from  one  half  to  one  inch,  and  heaped  in  lit- 

measure   its    rate    and    amount    of   work.     The  tie  piles  in  the  several  bays  of  the  filter.     After 

regulators  are  controlled  by  large  copper  floats  the  filter  has  been  scraped  the  sand   is  thrown 

which  rise  and   fall   with  changes   in   the   level  out    by    an    ejector,    worked    by    a    current   of 

of  the  water.     In  the  effluent  chamber  the  regu-  water  under  pressure  of  from  60  to  80  pounds 

lator    consists     of    a     telescoping     weir    which  per   square   inch,   to   the   sand   washers   in    the 

gradually    descends    in    its    guiding    pipe    imtil  courts  in  front  of  the  filters,  where,  after  it  is 

the  depth  of  water  in  this  cliamber   represents  washed,  the   sand   is   stored  until  such  time  as 

the  maximum  loss  of  head  under  which  it  is  de-  it  becomes  desirable  by  successive  parings  of 

sired   to   work   the   filter.    The   relation   of   the  the  sand   bed  to   renew  the   full  depth  of  sand 

lip  of  the  weir  to  the  copper  float  from  which  in  the  filter. 

it  depends  is  adjustable  in  order  to  vary  the  From  the  filters  the  water  is  conveyed 
rate  of  percolation  through  the  filter,  thus  when  through  cast-iron  pipes  48  inches  in  diameter, 
first  put  in  service  the  rate  of  operation  may  to  a  clear  water  basin  constructed  with  con- 
be  1,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day  of  24  crete  inverted  arches  under  the  floor,  square 
hours,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  plumb  piers,  and  concrete  arches  of  the  same 
the  rate  is  increased  to  6,000,000  gallons  per  dimensions,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
acre  per  day,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  tela-  filters,  excepting  that  the  total  height  from  the 
tion  of  the  lip  of  the  weir  to  the  surface  of  the  centre  of  the  floor  invert  of  the  clear  water 
water  in  the  effluent  chamber.  The  telescop-  basin  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  at  the  soffit 
ing  tube  slides  through  an  annular  cup  leather  is  18  feet,  which  provides  for  a  water  depth 
packing,  which  maintains  a  watertight  joint  of  15  feet.  From  the  clear  water  basin  the  fil- 
between  the  tube  and  the  barrel  into  which  it  tered  water  is  conveyed  through  cast-iron  pipes 
slides.  In  the  centre  of  each  filter  at  the  hot-  into  the  distribution  system, 
torn  is  placed  a  main  collector  with  which  The  Belmont  filters  are  intended  to  operate  at 
are  connected  at  intervals  of  15  feet  3  inches  the  rate  of  6,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day, 
the  lateral  collectors  that  reach  from  the  main  giving  a  capacity  for  each  filter  in  service  of 
collector  nearly  to  the  side  walls  of  the  filter  4,410,000  gallons,  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  per- 
tank.  The  main  collector  is  a  watertight  chan-  eolation  through  the  sand  bed  of  tg  feet  per  day 
nel,  constructed  of  concrete,  and  the  lateral  of  34  hours,  or  of  nine  inches  per  hour.  The 
collectors  are  made  of  eight-inch  and  six-inch  daily  capacity  of  the  Belmont  station  (iS  filters), 
vitrified  terra  cotta  pipes,  perforated  for  their  allowing  15  per  cent  reserve  for  scraping,  wash- 
entire  circumference  from  end  to  end.  Around  ing,  and  renewal  of  sand,  and  such  other  op- 
Ae  main  and  lateral  collectors  to  a  depth  of  erations  as  may  require  filters  from  time  to 
16  inches  above  the  lowest  point  in  the  floor  time  to  be  temporarily  out  of  servkre,  is 
of  the  filter  is  placed  the  underdrain  material  65,000,000  gallons,  although  for  the  first  two 
consisting  of  five  sizes  of  gravel,  ranging  from  years  they  will  be  operated  not  in  excess  of 
three  inches  in  diameter  to  material  that  will  the  capacity  of  the  preliminary  filters,  namely, 
pass  a  No.  14  sieve  and  be  intercepted  on  a  40,000,000  gallons  per  day.  By  the  addition  of 
No.  20  sieve,  arranged  in  successive  layers  of  25,000,000  gallons  preliminary  filter  capacity  this 
six  inches,  four  inches,  three  inches,  and  one  station  will  be  raised  to  65,000,000  gallons  per 
inch,  the  smaller  material,  of  course,  being  day,  which  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
placed  at  the  top  in  the  one  inch  layer.  the  requirements  of  that  portion  of  the'  city 
In  placing  the  underdrain  material  in  the  lying  west  of  the  Schuylkill  River  for  a  period 
filter,  three  different  plans  have  been  followed;  of  25  or  26  years,  after  which  time,  not  only 
one  in  which  the  material  is  placed  horizon-  will  the  preliminary -filter  capacity  be  raised,  but 
tally  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  filter  impinging  additional  filters  will  be  built  on  land  reserved 
against  the  intermediate  piers ;  another  in  which  for  the  purpose  south  of  the  present  installa- 
the   underdrain   material   impinges   against   the  tion. 

piers  but  is  kept  a  distance   of  24  inches  from  Population  and  Pipe  Miitage. —  The  most  ex- 

the    side    walls,    and    still    another,    which    is  pensive    waterworks    to    build    and    maintaiOi 
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other  things  being  equal,  will  be  that  in  which 
the  population  per  mile  of  pipe  distribution 
system  is  the  least.  The  city  of  Denver  con- 
tains one  mile  of  distribution  pipe  for  every 
304  of  the  population.  At  one  time  this 
city  was  supplied  by  two  rival  companies,  and 
in  many  miles  of  streets  the  distribution  mains 
are  duplicated.  Prior  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  Denver  Union  Water  Company  and  the 
Citiiens'  Water  Company  over  ?o  miles  of  the 
former  company's  mams  had  been  paralleled  by 
its  rival,  and  the  competition  at  one  time  was 
so  strong;  that  one  or  both  companies  actually 
furnished  water  to  their  consumers  without 
diarge ;  eventually  the  two  companies  combined 
in  the  Denver  Union  Water  Company,  and  the 
consolidation  then  owned  the  mains  of  the  two 
former  companies.  This  fact,  in  part,  accounts 
for  the  excessive  mileage  of  pipe  relative  to 
population  in  that  city.  The  influence  of  a 
dense  population  in  Greater  New  York  is 
shown  in  the  very  large  population  per  mile  of 
water  pipe,  which  is  nearly  two  and  one  half 
times  that  of  Philadelphia  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
three  times  that  of  Boston.  Omitting  the  cities 
of  New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  in  which,  by 
a  of  the  large  percentage  of  colored  popu- 


will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  other  cities  the 
relation  of  population  and  milcagt  of  distribu- 
tion pipe  is  fair,  the  population  per  mile  of 
pipe  increasing  generally  with  the  size  of  the  city. 

MILEAGE  OF   WATER   PIPES    OF   VARIOUS    CITIES   AND 
THE   POPULATION    SUPPLIED.— 1900. 
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Compound  and  Triple  Expansion  Pumping 
Engines. —  The  large  increase  in  the  demanM 
for  water  by  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  country 
during  the  past  20  years  has  stimulated  manU' 
facturers  of  large  high  duty  pumping  machinery 
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WATER  SUPPLY 


to  unusual  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  reach  an 
engine  economy  not  attained  by  any  other  type 
of  steam-engine.  Higher  steam  pressures. 
higher  piston  speeds,  higher  expansions,  and 
improved  diop  work  have  enabled  the  builders 
to  obtain  duties  to-day  which  30  years  ago  were 
thought  by  many  to  be  unattainable  with 
steam-engines.  As  a  rule  the  more  modern  en- 
gines are  being  built  in  larger  units,  partly  to 
diminish  the  cost  for  a  given  daily  pumping 
capacity  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  improved 
materials,  design,  and  shop  work  entering  into 
the  construction  of  these  machines  which  largely 
diminishes  the  probability  of  serious  derange- 
ment or  accidents  in  service.  In  the  preceding 
tables  all  the  engines  noted  are  of  the  crank 
and  fly-wheel  type,  all  have  steam  jacketed 
cylinders,  and  with  the  exception  of 


plunger  pumps.  The  present  cost  (1904)  for 
triple  expansion  crank  and  fly-wheel  pumping 
engines  per  million  gallons  of  capacity  against 
100  feet  pumping  head  is  about  ¥2,650. 

Conitmplion,  Income,  Operating,  and  Main- 
tenance Charges. —  Interesting  data  on  the  op- 
eration of  city  water-works  is  found  in  the 
oflicial  reports  of  the  cities,  and  in  the  statistics 
of  the  operation  of  private  companies,  from 
which  it  is  shown  that  in  a  long  established 
works,  irrespective  of  population,  water  sup- 
plied per  day  and  income,  the  operating  and 
maintenance  charges,  excluding  expenditures  for 
extensions  and  betterments,  fixed  charges  on 
banded  indebtedness  and  taxes  (which,  of 
course,  are  paid  only  by  private  water  com- 
panies), are  roughly  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
income  from  water  rents.  In  exceptionally 
well  managed  works,  like  those  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  both  of  which 
meters  form  a  part  of  the  water  supply  system, 
the  operation  and  maintenance  charges  are  con- 
siderably less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  income 
from  water  rents.  In  other  works  where  the 
management  is  less  systematic  and  rigid,  or 
where  the  conditions  connected  with  the  supply 
of  water  are  more  onerous  than  in  the  cities 
mentioned,  the  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  are  considerablv  more  than  30  per  cent 
of    the    income.     In    determining    the    income 


which  should  be  received  from  water  rents  fa; 
a  system  of  water  supply,  whether  operated 
by  the  municipality  or  by  a  private  company, 
in  which  it  is  Known  that  the  property  is  con- 
ducted in  a  careful  and  economical  manner,  it 
will  often  assist  the  managers  to  know  the  rela- 
tion which  the  income  from  water  rents  should 
bear  to  the  known  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  this  being  known,  to  adjust  the 
water  charges  equitably  among  the  various 
kinds  of  consumers  to  produce  the  income  re- 
quired to  meet  all  the  natural  charts  created  by 
a  system  of  public  water  supply.  These  charges 
may  be  divided  conveniently  as  follows:  first, 
operation  and  maintenance  charges ;  second, 
extension  and  betterment  charges ;  third,  taxes, 
if  the  works  are  owned  and  operated  by  a 
private  corporation;  fourth,  the  fixed  charges  on 
the  cost  of  construction  or  bonded  indebtedness ; 
fifth,  an  annual  allowance  for  the  renewal  of 
such  parts  of  the  works  as,  for  example,  pump- 
ing engines  and  boilers,  which  are  subject  to  a 
known  rate  of  deterioration ;  and  sixth,  if  the 
works  are  owned  and  operated  by  a  private  com- 
pany, a  reasonable  allowance  for  dividends  on 
the  capital  stock. 

The  last  live  items  will  usually  absorb  in 
round  numbers  about  70  per  cent  01  the  income 

The  table  below  is  an  abstract  from  an 
elaborate  compilation  of  statistics  from  the  cities 
noted,  which  was  used  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
trial  of  a  cause  in  the  United  States  courts 
to  adjust  a  difference  between  the  municipality 
and  the  water  company.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance it  was  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
works  were  well  constructed,  and  operated  upon 
a  very  careful  and  economical  basis,  and  in 
order  to  furnish  data  upon  which  the  court 
could  safely  fix  the  income  to  which  the  water 
company  was  entitled,  it  was  necessary  to  ar- 
rive at  this  income  in  the  indirect  manner  shown 
by  the  table. 

Where  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  pumped 
is  small,  it  will  often  be  found  very  convenient 
to    use    gas    or    gasoline    engines    and    triplex 

Sumps.  Works  up  to  2,500.000,  or  more,  gal- 
)ns  per  day  have  been  fanned  and  are  operat- 
ing on  this  system.  The  advantage  of  the 
gasoline  engine  is  that  it  entirely  avoids  the  ex- 
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WATER  TABLE  — WATER  WHEEL 

pense  for  boiler  house,  the  cost  of  operating  near  the  top  of  the  wheel,  exerts  a  downward 
and   maintaining  boilers,   the  expense   of  chim-  pull  and  imparts  a  rotary  tendency  to  the  wheel, 
lieys,  and  if  the  water  is  pumped  to  reservoirs,  The  water  is  admitted  to  the  wheel  by  various 
whenever  the  machinery  is  temporarily  out  of  methods,  such  as  the  overfall  sluice,  the  pen- 
service  there  is  no  cost  due  to  bankint;  fires  and  st[>ck,  and  the  guide  bucket,  in  all  of  which  the 
maintaining  steam  pressure,  as  is  the  case  with  water  is  guided  in  a  course  tangential  to  the 
a  steam  operated  works.    See  Wateb-Wosks.  buckets,  and   acts  partly  hy  impact,  but  prin- 
JoHtT  W.  Hill,  C.E.,  cipally  by  weight.    To  obtain  the  greatest  effi- 
Formerly  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Public  ciency,  the   number   of  buckets   ought  to   be  as 
Works,  Philadelpkia,  Pa.  large  as  possible  and  so  arranged  as  to  hold  the 
Water  Table,  in  architecture,  a  projecting  water  as  long  as  practicable.    The  buckets  vary 
stone  sloped  on  the  roof  to  throw  off  water.    It  ""  '"""f  °"^  the  greatest  effect  ts  obtamed  from 
occurs  in  buttresses  and  other  parts  of  Gothic  curved  buckets,  the   *radial»   giving  only  about 
architecture.  75  per  cent  of  the  power  obtainable  by  the  use 
ur_*»  Tu.««.._.*..         c      T^„^  .n  ..».»  "1   "elbow'   buckets.     Overshot   wheels   may   be 
Water  Thermometer.       See  Tbk«momwe«.  constructed  of  wood  or  iron  in  any  si«.    The 
Water-thrush,  an  American  warbler  of  the  earlier  forms  were  massive   structures  built  of 
genus  Seturus,  havmg  terrestrial  habits  and  fre-  wood,  and  often  measured  70  feet  in  diameter, 

Suenting  preferably  the  borders  of  streams:  rts  hut  the  modem  wheels  are  generally  built  of 

omed  nest  in  the  woods  gives  the  name  oven-  iron  and  are  practically  limited  by  construction 

bird  to  the  common  resident  species  (S.  aurtea-  to  falls  less  than  60  feet  in  height. 
piUui).    See  W«BLE»;  Wagtau.  i„  (he  breast  wheel  the  water  is  received  by 

Water    Ttitbine.      See    Tutsita;    Water  the  buckets  above  the  centre  and  bdow  the  top 

Wheeu  of  the  wheel.    It  is  most  effectively  employed 

Water-torkey.     See  Daktek.  in  connection  with  falls  ranging  from  5  to  » 

Water    Valley,    Miss.,    city,    one    of    the  **".■  and  where  the  flow  ranges  from  5  to  90 

countyseats    of    Yalobusha    dunty;    on    the  '="''''^  ^«'  .P*^  ^^^'^-  /he  buckets  are  gen- 

Illinois  Central  railroad;  about  140  imles  north  "^"y  ^'^j'^  '"  ^  '="'■'>'  ^"J^',"*"  ^"^  required  to 

by  east  of  Jackson,  the  State  cipital,  and  15  ''"'^  ^^f-  *^*  ^*'  "■tl^"''-  J^f"  ""'"'^^  " 

niles  north  of  Coffeeville,  the  other  county- seat.  "-"^^  ^^  '^^B'  ^ii^'^'*'''',  ^""^  1^  "'f  '^  " 

It  waa  settled  in  1855  by  William  Orr;  incor-  f!"'^,  >"  angle  that  they  leave  the  water  v«. 

Derated  in  1867,  and  chartered  as  a  city  'm  i8ga  *'=^"y  S?.  "  not  to  carry  up- water  from  the  toil. 

It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which  co^  2'^-     ^he  breast  wheel  is  more  effective  ftan 

is  one  of  thrprincipal  pr^uct^.    It  has  consid-  *"=  overshot  under  a  variable  water  supply  since 

mhU  tiimlvrmir  intrrp^ti      The  chief  maniifac-  '*  ■=*"  ™  made  of  3  greater  diameter  and  affords 

;Si SiS=:STA\ol.»S,"s™d  s.™ ?fis,'"Si,'°',h''taS'°° """  "'■■ 

repair  md  consCrucUon  diops,  to  which  there  '^'^  "f 'i' S     ^  ,""=  '''^"Ji,.       ,      u^ 

e«-r.r   two   v-«.-c      P™,     /i«i<n%    iSilo-    irnnni  fuch  waste.     The  paddles  are  set   radially  and 

X/;  '.".oY^oa^-  "f  ?D'^».y-'  iTS/Slh^S^'  l^t  ""'•"  ""•"- 
Editor  ^Tke  Progress'  por  falls  not  exceeding  six  feet,  the  most 

Water  Wheel,  a  device  by  which  the  effective  wheel  is  the  Poncelet.  In  it  the  water 
motive  energy  in  falling  water  is  utilized  to  per-  acts  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  its  action  in  a 
form  mechanical  work.  Water  acts  as  a  motive  turbine,  and  although  not  quite  as  efficient  as 
power  by  its  weight,  or  by  pressure  and  impact,  turbines  working  under  normal  conditions,  it  is 
and  tiie  water  wheels  adapted  to  these  various  superior  when  working  under  a  reduced  water 
conditions  may  be  divided  into  two  general  supply.  The  buckets  are  curved,  and  the  water 
classes — the  "vertical,*  consisting  of  the  "over-  flowing  along  their  concave  sides  presses  upon 
ihot,*  "breast,*  and  'undershot*  wheels;  and  the  them  without  impact  and  with  greater  effect 
■boriiontal,"  which  includes  a  great  variety  of  than  that  of  water  impinging  at  right  angles 
turbine  or  reaction  wheels.  The  impact  or  against  buckets  with  plane  surfaces.  The  effect 
impulse  wheels  are  included  in  both  classes,  of  the  wheels  increases  with  the  depth  of  the 
The  term  water  wheel  is  correctly  applicable  to  water,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal  to 
alt  forms  of  water  motors  that  rotote.  but  in  the  about  one  half  the  velocity  of  the  flowing  water. 
present  case  it  will  be  restricted  to  those  of  the  The  simplest  form  of  the  "impact*  wheel  con- 
vertical  class  which  are  actuated  mainly  by  sists  of  a  series  of  rectangular  buckets  fixed 
the  weight  of  water  loaded  on  their  circumfer-  upon  a  wheel  at  an  angle  varying  from  50  to  70 
ential  parts.  For  diose  belonging  to  the  hori-  degrees  to  the  horizontal  The  water  is  con- 
rortal  class,  see  TURBitrE.  ducted  to  it  through  a  pyramidal  flume  set  at 

The  overshot  wheel  is  provided  with  a  num-  an  angle  varying  from  20  to  40  degrees,  so  that 

ber  of  buckets  fixed  to  its  periphery  in  such  a  it  stritea  the  blades  nearly  at  right  angles.    The 

way  that  as  the  wheel  revolves  from  left  to  right  normal  effect  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total 

the  buckets  on  the  descending  side  have  their  mechanical  power  of  the  flow,  but  this  may  be 

topi  upward,  and  being  filled  witii  water  at  Of  Increased  somewhat  by  increasing  the  lengm  of 
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th;  paddles,  so  that  the  water  exerts  a  combined  crated  by  an  undershot  wster-wheel.  The  first 
impinging  and  pressing  force,  municipal  water-supply  system  built  in  America, 
In  another  form,  known  as  the  "impulse*  however,  was  that  of  Boston,  in  1652.  It  was 
wheel,  a  series  of  cup-sliaped  buckets  aitadied  built  by  the  Water-Works  0>mpany,  and  con- 
to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  are  acted  uuon  by  sisted  of  a  reservoir  about  12  feet  square,  to 
a  jet  of  water  conducted  by  a  pipe  and  delivered  which  the  water  from  springs  in  the  vicinity  was 
through  a  nozzle  tangentially  against  the  cups,  conveyed  through  wooden  pipes.  From  1652  up 
Of  this  form  the  most  notable  are  those  of  the  to  the  close  of  the  year  i8(»,  the  water-works 
Pelton  type,  which  varj;  from  5  to  20  feet  in  piants  in  the  United  States  numbered  16,  and 
diameter  and  are  extensively  employed  to  work  had  been  located  and  built  at  the  following 
air  compressors  in  mining  operations.  A  wheel  named  cities:  Boston,  Mass^  itgz;  Bethlehem, 
of  the  maximum  size  is  capable  of  developing  Pa.,  1754-1761;  Providence,  R.  I.,  1772;  Geneva, 
350  horse-power,  under  a  700-foot  head  ol  N.  Y.,  1787;  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1796;  Salem, 
water,  Mass.,  1795  ■  Hartford,  Conn.,  I7g7;  Portsmouth, 
In  general,  as  compared  with  turbines,  verti-  N.  H.,  1798;  Worcester,  Mass.,  1798;  Albany, 
cal  water  wheels  are  the  mote  effective  when  N.  Y.,  iTpft-iTgg;  Peabody,  Mass.,  1709;  New 
applied  to  falls  ranging  from  20  to  40  feet  The  York  City,  1799;  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1799; 
turbines  are  more  efficient  with  low  falls,  on  Lynchburg,  Va,,  1799;  Winchester,  Va., 
account  of  the  great  hydraulic  resistance  de-  1799-1800;  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  1800.  With  the 
veioped  by  very  high  falls,  which  increases  as  exception  of  the  plants  at  Winchester  and  Mor- 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  On  the  other  hand,  rirtowa,  they  were  all  built  by  private  concerns, 
since  turbines  are  run  at  a  greater  number  of  but  passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  respective 
revolutions,  they  are  more  suitable  to  general  municipalities  from  time  to  time  tm  to  i860, 
mechanical  purposes,  while  vertical  wheels  are  The  works  at  Winchester  were  built  by  the  m«- 
better  for  purposes  requiring  low  velocities,  and  nicipality,  and  those  at  Morristo.wn  were  built 
in  the  operation  of  rolling  mills  where  the  vary-  hy  a  private  concern  and  still  remain  in  private 
ing  resistances  are  controlled  by  the  mass  of  ownership.  From  1800,  up  to  the  present  time 
the  wheel.  (1904),  the  number  of  plants  installed  through- 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  oat  the  country  amounts  to  about  3,3oo,  of  which 
construction,  but  the  durability  of  the  turbine  ijoo  are  under  municipal,  and  1,500  under  pri- 
is  less  than  that  of  the  vertical  wheel.  vate  control. 

Bibliography.—  Good  descriptions  of  water  A  clear  and  concise  consideration  of  the  sub- 
wheels  are  scattered  through  the  various  en-  J***  of  water-works  may  be  facilitated  by  arrang- 
gineering  periodicals.  Especially  valuable  data  ""B  the  various  requirements  under  the  four 
may  be  obtained  from  Weisbacb,  'Hydraulics  general  headings  — quality,  sources  of  supply, 
and  Hydraulic  Motors,'  English  translation  by  modes  of  distribution,  and  public  policy. 
Du  Bois  (New  York  1877) ;  and  Bjorling,  Quality  expresses  the  fitness  of  the  water  for 
<Water  or  Hydraulic  Motors'  (London  1894)-  "*^  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  re- 
See  also  TimBiNE;  Water-power;  Watsr  Mo-  QU'red.  A  good  quality  of  water  is  characterized 
loK.  yf  MOREV  Jr.  "^  ^  freedom  from  turbidity  and  color,  unpleas- 
rnrnt^Uima  ri,^i  (?-'„.-.'_.  3nt  taste  and  odor,  and  sewage  contamination. 
Consulting  Cml  Engines.  Turbidih-  is  a  condition  caused  by  clay  and 
Water-works,  systems  of  machinery  and  silt  suspended  in  the  water.  When  the  source 
engineering  structures,  employed  to  supply  of  supply  is  a  river,  this  condition  is  subjected  to 
water  to  individual  manufacturing,  mining,  and  great  variations  according  to  the  amount  and 
milling  plants,  and  to  municipalities,  tor  domes-  character  of  the  rainfall  over  the  watershed. 
tic  and  industrial  uses.  Such  systems  existed  Heavy  rains  of  short  duration  are  drained  off 
during  very  early  periods  of  history,  and  the  with  great  errosive  effect,  and  introduce  into  the 
water-works  of  ancient  Greece,  Carthage  and  flowing  rivers  vast  quantities  of  finely  divided 
Rome  may  be  readily  traced  and  studied  by  the  inorganic  matter.  This  impurity,  however,  is 
ruins  of  their  reservoirs  and  masonry  aqueducts,  more  offensive  than  harmful,  unless  taken  into 
In  these  earlier  systems,  gravity  was  depended  the  system  frequently  or  in  large  quantities.  It 
upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  water,  but  force  is  removed  by  we  use  of  large  settling  reaervoira 
puinps  were  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  where  the  water  it  allowed  to  rest  and  deposit 
i6th  century,  and  extended  greatly  the  general  the  heavier  particles,  before  it  is  passed  over  the 
application  and  use  of  water-works  systems,  filter-beds  by  which  the  smaller  particles  are  re- 
df  these  the  water-works  built  at  London  Bridge  moved.  (See  Watxr  Supflv.)  Color  is  a  con- 
fa^  Peter  Maurice  1562  appear  to  be  the  tirst.  dition  still  more  offensive  to  the  eye  than  hsriii-  - 
The  installation  consisted  of  16  force  pumps,  ful  to  the  health.  The  apparent  color  due  to 
each  17  inches  in  diameter,  and  30  inches  loug,  turbidit)'  disappears  under  the  processes  of  sed- 
which  were  driven  by  a  current  wheel,  and  imentation  and  filtration,  but  true  color,  gen- 
raised  311,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  a  res-  erally  due  to  infusion  of  vq^table  organic 
ervoir  at  an  elevation   of   120   feet  above  the  matter,  such  as  leaves,  grass,  etc.,  is  much  more 

Slumps,  and  from  which  the  water  was  delivered  difficult  to  remove, 
ly  gravity,  through  lead  pipes  to  buildings  in         Odor  is  a  condition  which,  although  less  fn- 

the  inunediale  vicinity.  qnent,  is  much  more  harmful  than  turbidity  or 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  pumping  plant  color.    As  a  rule  it  is  due  to  the  life  processes  of 

installed   to   provide   water    for   municipal   pur-  minute  organisms,  and  is  removable  to  a  c<Misid- 

{Dses,  was  that  at  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  about  176a  erable  degree  by  filtration. 
t  consisted  of  a  five-inch  wooden   force  pump,  Sewaga  contamination  is  the  most  harmful  of 

which  raised  water  to  a  height  of  yo  feet  throu^  all   the  various  forms  of  impurities  natural   or 

pipes  of  bored  hemlock  logs.    This  was  replaced  artificial  that  a  water  siq)ply  ma^  be  subjected 

in  1761  b^  three  single-acting  iron  pumps,  each  to,  and  is  the  direct  cause  of  e|)idemic8  of  (7- 

4  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  18-inch  stroke,  op-  phoid  fever  and  variou*  trouble!  Ot  the  ir^'^ 
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tines,  which  by  undermining  the  constitution  re-  ties  in  the  human  intestines,  indicates  sewage 

duces  its  power  of  resistance  to  diseases.     The  contamination. 

water  may  be  somewhat  purified  by  filtration,  but  A   very  simple  but   reliable  test  for  sewage 

(he  proper  method  is   to  remove  the  source  o£  contamination    was    suggested   by    Hcisch.    To 

pollution.  half  a  pint  of  water  placed  in  a  clear  colorless 

The  quality  of  water  is  ascertained  by  various  glass- stoppered  bottle,  add  a  few  grains  of  the 

kinds  of^  analyses,  physical,  chemical,  and  bac-  best  white  lump-sugar,  and  expose  the  bottle 

teriological,  which,  however,  at  their  best,  are  freely  to  daylight  in  the  window  of  a  warm  room 

only  capable  of  indicating  the  probable  safety  or  for  a  week  or  ten  days.     If  the  water  remains 

danger  of  a   given   sample   of  water.     Physical  clear  it  may  be  considered  safe,  but  if  it  become 

analyses  consist  merely  of  comparisons  of  the  turbid,  it  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  of  sewage 

given  samples  with  standard  solutions,  and  af-  contamination. 

ford  data  relative  to  temperature,  turbidity,  color         Turbidity  or  a  precipitate  due  to  the  addition 

and  odor.  of  baryta   water  indicates  the  presence  of  car- 

Qiemica!  analyses  indicate  the  time  of  past  bonic  acid ;  chloride  of  barium  indicates  sul- 
contamination,  and  the  nature  of  its  origin —  phates;  nitrate  of  silver  indicates  chlorides;  ox- 
animal  or  vegetable.  Bacteriological  analyses  alate  of  ammonia  indicates  lime  salts ;  sulphide 
are  principally  used  to  ascertain  the  absence  or  of  hydrogen,  slightly  acid,  inditates  antimony, 
presence  of  the  growths  which  cause  bad  taste  arsenic,  bismuth,  calcium,  copjjer,  gold,  lead, 
and  odor.  Such  analyses  are  capable  of  show-  mercury,  platinum,  silver  and  tin;  an  alkaloid 
ing_  the  number  and  probable  origin  of  the  bac*  by  ammonia  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammomimi, 
teria  present,  but  in  matters  of  difierentiation,  as  indicates  alumina,  chromium,  cobalt,  iron,  man- 
in  the  case  of  the  typhoid  germ  from  the  harm-  ganese,  nickel  and  zinc  While  the  chloride  of 
less  water  bacteria,  their  operation  is  quite  UQ-  gold  or  mercury  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  indi- 
certain.  cate  organic  matter. 

The  results  obtained  by  any  set  of  analyses         Hardness  of  water  is  a  quality  that  bears 

are  generally  interpreted  by  chemists  and  engi-  chiefly  upon  its  use  for  wasliing  purposes.    The 

neers   by   comparing   them   with    other  known  hardening  impurities  are  principally  the  salts  of 

facts,  without  attempting  to  establish  a  system  lime  and  magnesia.    Their  carbonates  produce 

of  arbitrary  standards.    A  minimum  limit  of  im-  temporary  hardness  which  may  be  removed  by 

purity,  however,  may  be  stated,  as  follows:  boiling,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  dissipated  and 

(i)     The  best  authorities  consider  water  as  the  insoluble  bases  are  deposited  as  incrustations 

bad  or  polluted  when  100,000  parts  of  the  liquid  on  the  bottoms  of  the  kettles  and  boilers.    The 

contain  more  than  three  parts  by  weight  of  min-  carbonates   are   less   troublesome  to   the  human 

eral  matter  or  one  part  by  weight  of  dry  organic  constitution  than  to  steam  users,  but  the  suU 

matter,  before  it  has  been  submitted  to  precipi-  phates,  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  lime  cannot  be 

tation,  or  when  it  holds  in  suspension  more  than  dissipated  by  ordinary  boiling  and  are  productive 

one  part  by  wei^t  of  drjf  organic  matter  after  of  what  is  known  as  permanent  hardness.     Or- 

6  hours  of  perfect  repose  in  a  reservoir.  dinarily  pure  water   can   take   u()  ouly^  about  2 

(ai     When  the  same,  amount  of  liquid  con-  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  per  imperial  gallon 

tains  m  solution  more  than  two  parts  by  weight  of  70,000  grains,  but  when  carbonic  acid  is  pres- 

of  organic  carbon,  or  three  parts  of  organic  ni-  ent,  that  amount  of  water  will  dissolve  as  much 

trogen.  as  20  grains  of  the  carbonate.    The  degree  of 

(3)  If  it  exhibits  a  distinct  color  under  day-  hardness  is  estimated  according  to  the  number 
light  when  nlaced  in  3  white  porcelain  dish,  to  of  grains  of  soap  the  solution  is  capable  of  neu- 
the  depth  of  one  inch.  trafizing.     Thus,  one,  two,  and  three  degrees  of 

(4)  When  100,000  parts  of  the  liquid  con-  hardness  represent  the  neutralization  of  io» 
tain  more  than  two  parts  by  weight  of  any  metal  20,  and  30  grains  of  soap,  respectively, 
except  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium  and  so-  The  amount  of  waste,  in  the  wear  of  clothes  and 
dium.  soap,  and  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  food 

(5)  When  100,000  parts  of  the  liquid  con-  properties  by  the  use  of  hard  water  is  not  fully 
tain  in  solution,  suspension,  or  chemical  com-  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  It  is  safe  to 
bination,  more  than  0.5  of  metallic  arsenic.  state,  that  the  money  value  of  that  waste  far  ex- 

(6>    When  100,000  parts  of  the  liquid,  after  ceeds  the  cost  that  would  supply  an  abundance  of 

the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  contain  more  than  water  for  domestic  purposes  from  a  source  free 

one  part  by  weight  of  free  chlorine.  from  impurities. 

(7)  When  100,000  parts  contain  more  than  Systematic  processes  for  softening  water  have 
one  part  by  weight  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  been  employed  but  rarely  in  the  United  Stales, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  soluble  sulphuret.  and  then  principally  in  connection  with  the  boiler 

(8)  When  100,000  parts  of  the  liquid  holds  and  locomotive  manufacturing  plants.  The  first 
in  suspension  more  than  0.5  of  petroleum  or  hy-  process  was  invented  by  Prof.  Thomas  Oark^  of 
drocarbon,  or  exhibits  a  film  of  the  same  upon  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  1841,  and  consists 
its  surface.  of  mixing  the  water  supply  with  lime  water  ot 

(9)  When  the  acidity  is  greater  than  that  milk  of  lime,  and  allowing  it  to  subside  for  a 
produced  by  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydrochloric  period  ranging  from  12  to  24  hours,  when 
acid  to  r.ooo  parts  of  distilled  water.  the     water     is     drawn     off     while     the     pre- 

(10)  When  the  alkalinity  is  greater  than  cipitate  is  left  behind.  The  only  softening 
that  produced  by  adding  one  part  by  weight  of  plant  in  connection  with  a  municipal  water  sup- 
caustic  soda  to  1,000  parts  of  distilled  water.  ply  in   America   is   that  attached  to  the   water- 

(11)  When  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  works  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The 
contains  more  than  250  bacteria.  source  of  supply  is  a  number  of  artesian  wells, 

In  general,  a  large  percentage  of  chlorine,  and  the  water  obtained  is  of  a  very  hard  quality. 

and  hi^  nitrates,  together  with  the  presence  of  The  softening  process  employed  is  a  modification 

'    a  bacteria  foUnd  in  large  quanti-  of  that  of  Clark,  and  includes  a  variety  of  set- 
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tling  and  filtering  devtces,_  into  which  the  water  Byzantium    and    Alexandria,    the    consumption 

is  pumped  and  mixed  with  the  lime  solulioDS  amounted  to  300  gallons  per  capita,  daily. 
and  then  drawn  off  and  distributed  by  direct         In  1870,  the  water  consumed  b^  the  principal 

pressure  pumpijig  into  the  mains.     Its  working,  European  cities,  in  gallons  per  capita,  was  as  fol- 

although  not  satisfactory  in  many  ways,  provides  lows :     London    29,   Liverpool    27,    Glasgow   4O1 

a  water  more  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  su-  Paris   30,   Marseilles   40,   Genoa  30,   Geneva   16, 

perior  for  domestic  purposes,  than   that  of  the  Madrid  16,  and  Berlin  18.     On  the  other  hand. 

Red  River,  which  formed  the  orginal  water  sup-  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  American  cities 

ply  of  the  city-     (See  Water  Softening.)  consuming  all  the  way  from  100  to  250  gallons 

While  boiling  is  a  very  cheap  and  thoroughly  per  capita.    Without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  the 

effective  process  of  purifying  water,  and  may  be  water  m  such  cases  is  really  wasted,  but  Ameri- 

used    by    householders    in    general,    distillation,  can  hydraulic  engineers  m  planning  for  a  water 

owing  to  its  expense,  may  be  employed  only  in  supply    under   the   present  conditions,   calculate 

special   cases,   in    connection   with   artificial    ice  upon  the  basis  of  a  consumption  of  100  gallons 

plants,  the  conversion  of  salt  into  fresh  water  P*""  capita,  with  provisions  to  meet  an  increased 

at  sea,  and  in  the  various  industrial  arts.     It  will  demand  in  the  near  future. 
be  noted,  however,  that  both  boiled  and  distilled         \  """  average  daily  consumption  may  be  ap- 

water  are  very  unpalatable  unless  aerated  before  proximately  estimated  as  follows,  in  gallons  per 

used  for  drinking  purposes.  "P't^"'  °"  ^  ^^'^  °'  ^°^^  population ;    For  or- 

Sources  of  water-supply  will  be  found  exten-  ^^'^^T  domestic   purposes,  20   gallons ;   for  pri- 

sively  treated  under  that  title.    In  a  general  way,  vate  sUbles,  includmg  carnage  washing.  3  gai- 

the  origin  of  all  sources  is  the  atmosphere.    It  is  Xiii  J*"^    ^  '^  manufacturing  purposes, 

-  .:!™„i«  .n^t.-,-  ir,  .«,.-  »t,-  ^„ ....  J,t  .►,-  „..>«■  ^"  gallons    fountains,  drmkmg  and  ornamental, 

and  earth  issue  as  sparkling  springs  along  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  service  pipes  and  house 
valleys.  Some  special  suggestions,  however,  fixtures  in  northern  cities,  during  llie  three  cold- 
relative  to  the  selection  of  a  pouble  water  is  ad-  ^st  months  of  the  years,  lo  gallons ;  and  waste 
Visable  m  this  connection.^  In  the  open  country  by  leakage,  and  for  flushing  purposes,  10  gal- 
water  reaches  the  ground  in  a  fairly  pure  condi-  ions ;  a  total  of  about  80  gallon^ 
Oon,  and  by  selecting  a  site  isolated  from  the  ^:i,^,^  f„  (he  larger  cities,  the  selection  of  a 
drainage  of  barnyards,  house  sewerage,  and  fer-  source  of  supply  passes  from  the  wells  and 
tilized  gardens,  an  excellent  quality  of  water  springs  to  the  large  ponds  and  lakes.  Impor- 
may  be_  obtained  from  a  well.  Extending  the  tant  examples  of  such  are  found  in  the  cities  of 
application  to  where  the  supply  is  for  the  use  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  which  draw  their  sup- 
a  community,  town  or  small  city,  subterranean  p]y  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  Cleveland  and 
reservoirs  in  which  the  great  rain  percolations  Buffalo,  from  Lake  Erie.  In  the  majority  of 
are  stored  up,  ma^  be  tapped  by  artesian  wells  cases  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  obtain 
and  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  their  water  from  rivers,"  althouah  a  great  many, 
water.  In  boring  these  wells,  however,  a  thor-  as  in  the  case  of  New  York,  which  draws 
ough  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of  its  supply  from  Croton  Lake,  have  adopted  cer- 
the  region  is  important  (see  Artesian  Wells),  tain  natural  basins  and  converted  them  by  arti- 
in  order  to  avoid  unsuccessful  and  costly  boring  fK:ial  means,  such  as  dams,  etc.,  into  immense 
<yerations,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quan-  reservoirs,  fed  solely  by  the  rainfall  over  the 
•■*■■  of  water  free  from  sub-surface  impurities,  drainage  area.  In  such  cases  the  principal  mode 
ers  percolating  through  or  over  the  crevices  of  delivering  the  supply  at  the  point  of  consump- 
01  granite,  gneiss,  serpentine,  trappean,  mica-  tion  is  by  gravity,  through  aqueducts,  connecting 
slate  or  silicious  sandstone  and  drift  formations,  the  source  of  supply  with  the  distributing  mains. 
are  usually  quite  pure,  since  the  disintegrations  Intermediate  settling  and  filtering  reservoirs  may 
of  such  formations  are  not  soluble  in  pure  water,  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  source  of 
On  the  other  hand,  limestones  and  chalks  impart  supply  to  neutralize  the  conditions  of  turbidi^, 
objectionable  qualities.  Carboniferous  rocks  are  color,  etc.,  inherent  to  surface  waters,  while 
often  composed  largely  of  mineral  salts,  and  auxiliary  pumping  stations  may  be  built  and  op- 
the  water  penetrating  such  strata  are  of  a  briny  crated  in  conection  with  standpipes  if  any 
nature  and  are  wholly  unfit  for  domestic  use.  part  of  the  area  using  the  water  happens  to  be 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  in  higher  than  the  level  of  the  source  of  supply. 
some  parts  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  the  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  river  is  the  sonrce 
State  of  New  Vorlt.  In  the  bituminous  lime-  of  supply,  its  natural  position  in  the  lowest  part 
stones  of  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  of  the  valleys  compels  the  elevating  of  its 
waters  passing  through  those  strata  arc  satu-  waters  before  delivery  to  the  consumers.  This 
rated  with  petroleum  compounds,  while  the  dark  is  usually  accomplished  by  pumping  plants  which 
waters  issuing  from  the  sulphurous  rocks  of  the  elevate  the  water  into  reservoirs  or  standpipes 
Niagara  group  of  the  Ontario  geological  division  from  which  it  is  distributed  by  gravity,  or  it  is 
carry  a  high  percentage  of  sulphuretted  hydro-  pumped  direct  into  the  distributing  mains  and 
gen.                                         .  thence  into  the  service  pipes.    In  either  case,  in 

As  the  municipality  requiring  the  water  in-  planning  a  system  of  water-works,  it  is  essential 

creases  in   size,   the  quantity,  obtainable  from  a  that  proper  provisions  be  made  to  insure  a  pres- 

source  of  supply  becomes  more  and  more  impor-  sure  of  delivery  that  is  constant  and  adequate  to 

tant.    The  per  cajjita  consumption  varies  greatlj  supply  the  consumption  per  capita  for  all  domes- 

and  very  often  quite  un  explain  ably.    See  Water  tic   and   industrial   purposes,   and    of  sufficient 

Supply.  power  to  throw  fire  streams  over  the  tops  of  or- 

In   the  ancient  cities   of  Jerusalem,   Rome,  dinary  buildings.    A  combination  of  the  gravitT 
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and  pumping  systems  is  emplc^d  by  the  city  of  cheap.  If,  however,  it  cannot  b«  obtained  during 
WaahingTon.  From  the  Great  Faib  of  the  Po-  the  whole  year,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  steam 
tomac,  situated  several  miles  west  of  the  city,  or  electric  power,  or  by  a  system  of  storage  res- 
the  water  is  conveyed  through  a  conduit  to  re-  ervoirs  arranged  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the 
ceiving  reservoirs  on  the  heights  adjacent  to  the  stream  under  the  varying  conditions  of  wet  and 
city  and  kfter  a  period  of  subsidence  is  passed  dry  seasons.  The  employment  of  steam,  electric 
into  the  distributing  reservoirs  and  thence  to  the  and  compressed  air  power  to  operate  pumping 
service  mains.  Certain  portions  in  the  north-  plants  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  cost  of 
western  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  city  being  fuel  used.  When  the  pumping  plants  are  situated 
higher  than  the  receiving  reservoir,  pumping  at  points  far  from  the  fuel  supply,  they  may  be  op- 
stations  connecting  with  the  distributing  mains  crated  economically,  within  the  limits  of  eco- 
pamp  the  water  into  standpipes  in  the  elevated  nomical  electric  power  transmission,  hy  power 
sections,  from  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  con-  derived  from  dynamos  driven  by  steam-engines 
sumers  by  gravity.  As  a  rule,  (he  cost  of  es-  or  the  energy  of  waterfalls.  Compressed  air 
tablishing  jumping  systems  to  lift  the  water  may  be  used  to  operate  small  plants  located  at  a 
from  the  nver  from  a  point  near  at  hand  to  the  distance  from  the  main  plant,  and  also  to  oper- 
standpipes,  is  far  less  than  that  of  building  the  ate  air  lifts  where  deep  wells  are  the  source  of 
necessary  aqueducts  to  conduct  the  water  from  a  supply,  while  oil  and  gas  engines  are  the  most 
point  on  the  river  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  economical  for  operating  isolated  secondary 
to  insure  the  required  head  or  pressure.  In  the  pumping  plants  in  large  cities,  or  the  main 
case  of  Washington,  however,  the  arrangement  pumps  of  small  towns  and  villages.  It  is  a  fact, 
is  practically  necessary  since  the  sewage  of  the  however,  that  in  a  majority  of  the  wnter-works 
city  flows  into  the  river  in  the  immediate  vicin-  throughout  the  world,  steam  is  the  motive  power 
ity,  and  the  current  of  the  river  itself  is  affected  employed,  the  pumping  engine  usually  combining 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to  some  distance  the  motive  power  and  pump  action  in  one  ma- 
above  the  city,  so  that  the  water  immediately  at  chine.  They  are  of  several  different  types,  and 
hand  is  in  a  polluted  condition.  In  this  connec-  the  adoption  of  any  particular  one  depends  prac- 
tion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  but  a  very  small  tically  on  the  cost  of  the  fuel  used.  When  that 
number  of  American  cities  are  fortunate  enough  cost  is  great,  high  duty  engines,  although  more 
to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  water  directly  expensive  in  design  and  construction,  but  capa- 
from  natural  sources  sufficiently  transparent  and  ble  of  performing  a  relatively  larger  amount  of 
limpid  for  domestic  purposes.  The  great  ma-  work  with  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  are  adopted, 
jority  are  compelled  to  resort  to  artificial  means  See  Pumps  and  Pumpino  MACHrNEHV. 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  storage  and  settling  For  specific  information  on  the  construction 
reservoirs,  filter  beds,  and  pumping  plants,  to  of  reservoirs,  filter  beds,  tanks  and  staftdpipes 
insure  the  purity  and  quantity  required.  see  Water  Supply.    In  general,  the  most  im- 

The  character  of  'pimiping  plants'*  varies  ac-  portant  point  to  be  considered  in  planning  a  sys- 

cording  to  the  source  and   mode  of  supply,  the  tern    of   water-works,    is   that   of   procuring   an 

motive  power  employed,  and  the  workmg  pres-  ample  and  suitable  supply  of  water.    To  insure 

sure    on    the   pumps.     In    connection    with    the  this,  natural  bodies  of  water,  such  as  ponds  and 

source  and  mode  of  supply,  such  plants  are  ar-  lakes,   are   connected    with   reservoirs   by   dams 

ranged  for  direct  pumping,  or  for  pumping  into  across  their  outlets,  or  by  large  masonry  struc- 

a  reservoir.    Direct  pumping  plants  are  liable  to  tures,  partially   in  excavation  and  partially  in 

be  aHected"by  great  and  sudden  changes  in  work-  embankment,    from    which    reserve    supplies    of 

ing   pressure   and    therefore    require   machinery  water  are  drawn  off  into  the  distributing  system 

capable  of  responding  quickly  to  such  changes,  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  under  varying 

with  strong  and  simple  working  parts  automatic-  demands.     Tanks  and  standpipes  are  practically 

ally   regulated   under   variable   speeds.     On   the  small     reservoirs,     usually     located     above     the 

other   hand,   since   the   machinery   employed   to  ground,   on   wooden,   steel,  or  masonry   towers, 

pump  into  a  reservoir  works  against  an  almost  Their  specific  application  has  been  described  in 

constant  head  or  pressure,  at  a  practically  uni-  connection  with  pumping  plants, 
form  rate  of  speed,  a  much  greater  latitude  is  Standpipes  placed  upon  the  force  mains  are 

presented  in  the  economy  of  design  and  opera-  employed  by  several  American  cities,  whose  res- 

tion.  ervoirs  are  distant  from  their  pumping  stations 

As  a  general  rule,  when  the  source  of  supply  to  equalize  the  resistance  against  the  pumps, 
is  more  than  25  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Those  at  Louisville,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Louis 
earth,  economy  m  the  matter  of  excavations  and  are  examples.  Other  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and 
foundations  compels  the  use  of  some  form  of  a  Toledo,  where  proper  reservoir  sites  are  unat- 
vertical  rather  than  a  horizontal  pump.  If  the  tainable,  use  op«i-topped  standpipes  of  consider- 
well  is  very  deep  two  sets  of  pumps,  one  at  the  able  height,  ranging  from  150  to  275  feet.  They 
bottom  and  one  at  the  surface,  may  be  employed,  serve  as  partial  substitutes  for  relief  valves  act- 
or t^  the  use  of  the  air  lift,  the  motive  power  ing  in  conjunction  widi  tall  ?  -  chambers.  In 
may  be  kept  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  standpipes  the  surface  of  the  water  rises  and 
the  other  hand,  when  the  water  has  to  be  purnped  falls  according  to  the  rate  of  delivery  into  them 
from  a  river  to  a  settling  reservoir  for  purifica-  by  the  pumps  and  the  rate  of  draft  when  the 
lion,  and  then  repumped  into  the  distributing  main  over  which  they  are  placed  is  connected 
mains,  under  conditions  involving  a  compara-  with  the  distributing  system.  In  northern  cities 
tively  low  lift,  some  form  of  horizontal  or  cen-  they  have  to  be  housed  to  prevent  the  water 
trifugal  pump  is  the  most  suitable.  See  Pumps  from  freezing  during  the  winter. 
AND  Pumping  Machinery.  The  water  obtained  by  any  of  the  methods 

Relative  to  motive  power,  it  is  evident  that  already  described  is  supplied  to  the  consumers 

water  power,  wlien  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  suf-  by  distributing  systems  comprising  the  various 

fident  amount,  is  the  ideal   source  of  energy,  kinds   of  mains,   service  pipes,  house  fixture^ 

dnee  it  is  Kenerally  inexhaustible  and  always  valves  and  hydrants  which  control  the  flow  ma 
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the  delivery  of  the  water,  while  various  kinds  Rush  out  the  sediment  deposited  from  unfiltered 
of  meters  record  the  amount  consumed  and  af-  water,  in  the  principal  depressions  of  mains  and 
ford  a  basis  for  taxation.    See  Water  Meteks.    sub-mains.    Their  diameters  are  usually  about 

Such  systems  often  include  distributing  res-  one  halt  that  of  the  mains  from  which  they 
ervoirs,  tanks,  and  standpipes,  and  sometimes  branch  and  they  may  be  led  into  sewers  or 
auxiliary  pumping  plants.  They  usually  consist  wherever  the  waste  water  may  be  disposed  of. 
of  one  or  more  trunk  mains  from  which  nu-  Valves  commonly  known  as  corporation  cocks 
merous  branch  pipes,  continually  diminishing  in  regulate  the  flow  into  the  houses  and  are  usu- 
size,  lead  through  under  the  surface  of  the  ally  set  near  the  curb.  Check  valves  act 
streets  and  connect  with  the  various  buildings,  against  a  backward  flow  of  water  and  are  useful 
The  mains  are  usually  of  cast  iron,  although  on  force  mains  to  protect  the  meters  against 
wooden  pipes  have  been  and  are  even  at  the  back  pressure,  while  reducing  valves  arc  em- 
present  time  used  under  certain  conditions.  Un-  ployed  to  relieve  depressed  areas  of  a  city  from 
oer  a  direct  pressure  system,  when  the  water  excessive  pressure  where  an  effective  division 
is  pumped  through  such  a  pipe,  it  is  called  a  into  high  and  low  service  is  impracticable.  They 
force  main.  Originally  they  were  of  wrought  operate  automatically,  under  the  hydraulic  pres- 
iron,  but  proving  unreliable  were  superseded  by  sure  in  the  mains  in  which  they  arc  located, 
cast  iron  and  finally  by  those  of  riveted  steel,  while  the  other  forms  are  operated  by  liand  or 
See  Pipes  and  Pipe  Manufacture.  may     be     operated     by     electrical     connections. 

The  size  of  water  mains  depends  upon  the  Valves  are  expensive  contrivances,  and  the  cost 
required  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water  con-  of  the  larger  sizes  may  be  often  reduced  by  the 
veyed,  and  vary  from  48  to  72  inches  in  diame-  application  of  the  Venturi  principle,  the  larger 
ter.  Pipes  leading  to  fire  hydrants  should  not  pipes  being  gradually  contracted  to  the  size  of 
be  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  a  small  valve,  and  then  gradually  increased  to 
of  that  size  should  be  restricted  to  lengths  not  the  original  size  without  much  loss  of  pressure, 
exceeding  tliree  or  four  hundred  feet  and  lead-  Hydrants  are  valves  used  for  fire>fighting  and 

ing  to  a  single  hydrant  Service  pipes  are  flushing  purposes.  In  post  or  fire-hydrants,  a 
usually  of  lead  or  wrought  iron.  Lead  pipes,  vertical  tube  extends  from  the  valve  to  a  certain 
although  more  expensive,  are  preferable  on  height  above  the  ground.  They  are  usually  set 
account  of  their  ftexibility,  smooth  interior  sur-  on  a  branch  pipe,  at  or  near  the  curb  line,  and 
face,  great  durability,  and  relative  non-corrosive-  may  be  provided  with  from  one  to  four  nozzles, 
ness.  Plain  wrougbt-iron  and  galvanized- iron  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  service  mains, 
pipe  corrodes  so  rapidly  that  it  is  unfit  for  use  for  the  attachment  of  fire-hose.  They  arc  made 
unless  coated  both  inside  and  outside  by  as-  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  patterns ;  a  first- 
I^altum  or  varnish  oE  some  kind.  Various  sub-  class  hydrant,  however,  consists  of  a  frost  case 
stances  have  been  applied  for  that  purpose  from  that  is  free  to  move  up  and  down  as  the  ground 
time  to  time,  whiie  interior  linings  of  cement  expands  and  contracts  under  varying  tempera- 
have  been  used  extensively;  but  the  present  lures,  without  straining  the  hydrant  base;  a 
practice  is  confined  to  the  application  of  an  waste  valve  that  will  drain  the  hydrant  eflect- 
asphaltum  bath,  with  perhaps  the  most  satisfac-  ually  as  soon  as  the  main  valve  is  closed,  and 
tory  results  obtainable.  It  consists  simply  of  a  which  will  close  automatically  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  of  coal  tar  and  asphaltum  in  propor-  main  valve  begins  to  open ;  a  main  valve  that  is 
tions  that  will  give  a  coating  non-brittle  at  the  positively  tight,  which  if  it  closes  "with"  the 
freezing  point.  pressure  will  be  free  of  any  slack  motion  of  its 

Valves  are  empbyed  to  control  the  water  as  stem  and  thus  prevent  a  severe  water-ram  at  the 
it  flows  into  the  mains  and  from  them  into  the  moment  it  is  closed ;  a  screw  motion  of  the 
service  pipes.  Pipes  are  always  liable  to  acci'  valves  requiring  at  least  ten  complete  revolu- 
dcnt  through  excavations  for  buildings,  sewers,  tions  before  the  valves  are  seated,  thus  insuring 
electric  conduits,  overflows,  and  quicksand  and  a  slow  closing  and  preventing  the  excessive 
clay  slides.  It  is  also  very  often  necessary  to  shock  and  strain  on  the  valves  of  an  entire  sys- 
shuE  off  the  water  when  new  hydrants  are  at-  tem  that  may  result  from  a  water-ram  caused 
tached,  or  when  large  [upe  connections  or  re-  by  the  simultaneous  closing  of  several  hydrants, 
pairs  are  made.  Under  such  circumstances  A  stop-valve  is  usually  placed  between  the  main 
means  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  at  and  be-  and  the  hydrant,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  re- 
yond  the  points  involved  are  best  obtained  by  a  paired  without  shutting  off  the  flow  through  the 
duplicate  arrangement  of  sub-mains  in  parallel  mains.  Hydrants  should  not  be  placed  more 
lines  at  several  squares  distance,  joined  across  than  500  feet  apart,  while  in  a  closely  built  busi- 
by  a  system  of  smaller  service  mains,  so  that  ness  district  they  may  be  placed  at  very  close  in- 
there  are  always  at  least  two  lines  of  sub-mains    tervals. 

around  any  given  point.  Under  such  conditions  Waste  by  leakage  from  the  mains,  and  poorly 
stop-valves  niay  be  used  with  advantage  to  shut  constructed  flushing  devices,  varies  from  5  gal- 
ofi  the  water  from  a  particular  point  without  Ions  upward  per  capita,  and  its  reduction  to  a 
cutting  off  the  supply  from  what  may  be  a  large  minimum  is  essential  to  the  economical  operation 
territory  lying  beyond.  Stop-valves  are  made  of  any  system  of  water -works,  but  it  is  especially 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  the  best  have  important  when  the  source  of  supply  is  distant 
double  self-adjusting  disks,  with  the  seats  and  the  purity  of  the  water  depends  upon  the 
slightly  divergent,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  conservation  of  its  quantity.  This  can  only  be 
screw  sets  the  valve-disks  snug  upon  the  seats,  accomphshed  by  careful  workmanship  in  the  con- 
They  are  usually  located,  on  the  mains  under  stniction  of  the  plant :  careful  pipe  laying ;  the 
some  invariable  system  so  that  they  may  be  use  of  high-grade,  self-closing  plumbing  fix- 
readily  found  in  case  of  accident  when  hidden  tures,  especially  those  devices  used  for  flushing 
by  a  cover  of  frozen  earth,  snow,  or  other  debris,  water-closets,  and  the  installation  of  meters  not 
Blow-off  and  waste  valves  are  attached  to  pipes  only  to  detect  leaks  and  other  causes  of  waste 
laid  upon  undulating  ground,  and  are  used  to    in  the  houses,  but  to  form  the  basis  for  charges 
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a^itist  the  consumer  and- compel  carefulness  on  the  Town  Plot.  The  breaking  out  of  King 
his  part  This,  however,  brings  the  matter  to  a  Philip's  war  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Ibis  site, 
pomt  where  it  is  necessary  to  harmonize  good  and  the  planters,  when  they  returned,  settled  on 
practice  with  public  policy.  The  details  of  dis-  the  east  side  of  the  river,  nearer  to  Farmington, 
trict  meter  systems,  and  the  inspection  of  service  calling  the  place  the  Town  Spot.  The  settle- 
pipes  are  minor  problems  as  compared  with  the  ment  was  formed  under  the  order  of  the  Gen- 
equitable  adjustment  of  water  rates  according  to  era!  Court,  upon  the  payment  of  about  ia.soo. 
the  various  classes  of  consumers.  In  general.  The  men  numbered  31,  and  for  26  years  no  out- 
,^  ^,.t.,«  ^u„  ..  K...  ,  „„oj.  compet-  sider  was  admitted  as  a  proprietor,  Mattatuck 
s  produced  was  incorporated  as  a  town  (of  Hartford 
Bu^u  .^oi...„  .n  controlling  waste  and  detecting  county),  with  a  change  of  the  name  to  Water- 
leaks  whenever  it  has  been  employed,  and  is  bury,  in  1686,  occupying  then  a  territory  about 
worthy  of  more  careful  consideration,  and  ex-  eight  miles  wide  and  18  miles  from  north  to 
tensive  application   m  the  various  water-works  south. 

systems  throughout  the  United  States.  For   more   than   a    century   its    growth    was 

_  BibUograpky.— For  further  information,  tech-  slow.     In  addition  to  the  natural  disadvantages 

nical   and   statistical,    consult:      Fanning,    <Hy-  of  the  situation,  there  were  such  disasters  as  the 

drauhc  and  Water  Supply  Engineering'   (1878-  'great  flood"  of  1691   and   the   "great  sickness" 

^>;  Meyer   'Water- Waste  Prevention'  (1885);  of  1712.    The  organization  of  a  church  —  always 

Biilings.    'Details    of    Water- Works    Construe-  an  important  event  in  a  New  England  plantation 

twn'      (ifM);      Burton,     'Water     Stipplj-     of  —did  not  take  place  until  1691.     The  town  and 

lowns'    (1894);   Pence,  'Standpipes,  Accidents  parish  were  identical  until  1738,  when  Westburv 

and  Fai  ures>  (1855)  •  F"^™^.  'Wat«  and  Pub-  (^now  Watertown)  was  set  apart  as  an  ecclesias'- 

l'.^7  .      iir     i'^,^'<j     The  Manual  of  Amencan  tica!   society.      Northbury    (now   Plymouth   and 

Water-Works'     (1897)  ; .  Gould,    'Elements    of  Thomaston)   secured  similar  rights  in  1739,  and 

Water  Supply  Emrmeering'    (iSgn)  :   Whipple,  thenceforth  the  original  parish  Became  known  as 

»The  Microscopy  of  Drinking  Water'    (1899):  the    First    Society.      The    church    belonged,   of 

Baker,    <  Potable   Water    and   Methods    of   De-  course,  to  the  Congregational  denomination.      No 

tecting  Impurities'    (1899)  ;   Haielton    'Towers  other  existed  in  the  territory  until   173?,   when 

?"'',J""^sMi«)r);    Turneaure   and    Russell,  Episcopal  services  were  introduced.     The  town 

<Pubiic   Water   Supplies'    (1901).  ^^^   reVesented  in  the  Revolutionary   War  by 

W.   MoREY,  Jr.,  about  800  men,  an  extraordinary  number. 

Consulting  Chrii  Engineer.  Throughout  its  history,  Waterbury  has  sut- 

Wat«r  Worship,  a  feature  of  nature  wor-  fered  seriously  from  fires.    The  losses  in  i88o-8[ 

ship,  and  one  of  tne  primitive  superstitions  of  and   in    1892-^   were   exceptionally   large,    but 

mankind.      Water   was    not   worshipped    as    an  were  far  surpassed  by  those  of  the  great  fire  of 

element,  but  in  its  various  forms  of  well  and  igoz.  which  amounted  to  more  than  $2,ooo,ooa 

spring,    river    and    ocean.      Every    spriilg    and  A  fire  company  was  organised  in  1828  and  sev- 

nver  was  supposed  to  have  an  animating  deity,  eral  others  later,  and  a  fire  department  was  es- 

who  could   fc  propitiated  or  offended,  and   the  tablished   under   the   first   city   charter   in    1854. 

worship  of  these  divinities  was  a  prominent  part  This  has  developed,  much  after  the  fashion  of 

of  Greek  and  Roman  cult,  especially  in  the  rural  other  cities,  into  a  paid  department,  with  a  chief 

districts.  engineer,   and   equipped    with   a   modem   auto- 

V  Y"?"","'   "'Jt'-'S.'tf,  •;"!;'■  p'°r„S  "'*M™;K''r'°;,K.-Tte  conditions  *.,.„- 

horo   Waterlioro  Centre   and  Ossiooee  Mills     It  discipline  ol  poverty  and  hardship,  a  group  of 

wu 'settled   talTte    and  ?n  S  ™   taconio-  "">  «""   ""   "'"'  possessed   inventive  genins, 

™=d^h2  toviTa's  «oir "ndlSmhS  S^  Sj  "  "MWon,  patUe.  economy    „d  pinck. 

mtcrests.     Pop,  (igio)   997.  opportunities,   while  the    rapid   streams    of   the 

W&tcrbury,  a  city   of   Connecticut,   in   New  region    furnished    the    necessary    water-power. 

Haven  county,  the  fourth  in  population  in  the  The    farmers'    sons    became    manufacturers  -- 

State,  and  one  of  the  most  important  manu-  makers  of  clocks  and  butons  ~~  and  along  the 

facturing  centres  in  New  England.    It  is  situated  several  streams  little  factories  and  mills  grew 

on  both  sides  of  the  Naugatuck  River,  21  miles  up,  whose  products  met  the  growing  demand  of 

above  its  junction  with  the  Housatonic.  22  miles  the  time.     It  was  in  response  to  this  demand, 

northwest  of  New  Haven  and  32  southwest  of  emphasized   by    the   War   of    1812-15,   that   the 

Hartford.     In  January,  1902,  by  an  amendment  brass  industry  of  Waterbury  received  its   early 

to   the   charter,    the    city    became    co-tcrminous  impetus  — an  impetus  which  was  enhanced  anew, 

with  the  town,  so  that   it  now  covers  an  area  and    very   greatly,   by   the   war   for   the   Union. 

seven  or  eight  miles  square.   Its  physical  feature,?  By    1840   the   manufacture   of   sheet   metal   and 

are    greatly    diversified.      Its    streams   and    wet  wire  had  taken  the  lead  of  all  others.    But  there 

lands  probably  suggested  its  name,  given  to  the  were  many  uses  to  which  sheet  brass  could  be 

town    at    the    time    of    its    incorporation.      Its  applied    beside   button-making,   and    Waterbury 

earliest  designation,  ^Matetacoke"   (shortened  to  manufacturers    were    quick    to    discover    them. 

Mattatuck),  means  a  place  or  land  without  trees.  The  great  manufactories  are  still  known  locally 

and    had    reference    probably    to    the    primeval  as  "  rolling  mills,"  but  the  articles  produced  in 

meadows  on  the  Naugatuck,  them  are  of  endless  variety.    Through  the  latter 

Hiftory.-^  The  first  attempt  at  a  settlement  half  of  the  19th  centurv  the  bulk  of  the  brass 

was  made  in  1674.  by  men  of  Farmington,  on  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  six  concerns,  one 

high  land  west  of  the  river,  known  ever  since  as  of  which  came  into  existence  in  1802,  and  an- 
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other  a  few  y«rs  later.  These  six  manufac- 
tories still  hold  (in  igi2)  their  prominent  posi- 
tion, but  meanwhile  others  have  sprung  up  and 
attained  to  great  importance,  some  devoted  to 
one  specialty  and  some  to  another,  and  several 
of  them  rivaling  in  the  extent  of  their  product 
the  older  establishments.  Buttons,  buckles,  pins, 
hooks  and  eyes,  suspenders,  harness  trimmings, 
rivets,  wire,  tubing,  gas  fixtures,  lamps,  brass 
kettles,  boilers,  clocks,  watches,  spoons,  forks, 
flasks,  percussion  caps,  photographic  materials, 
coins  for  South  American  republics—  things 
of  all  kinds  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  brass  — 
are  sent  forth  from  their  packing  rooms  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  chief  seat  of  the  brass  in- 
dustry in  America  is  the  Naugatuck  Valley, 
and  Waterbury  is  its  dominant  centre.  There 
are  also  important  establishments  quite  outside 
of  the  brass  industry  —  machine  shops  of  na- 
tional reputation,  foundries,  manufactories  of 
cutlery,  of  hinges,  of  traps,  of  aluminum  goods, 
paper- box  factories,  and  various  others.  The 
number  of  Waterbury  concerns  which  organ- 
ized under  the  "  Joint  Stock  Law "  of  Con- 
necticut between  1843  and  1911  was  about  30a 
One  hundred  of  these  were  companies  working 
in  metals ;  the  rest  were  corporations  manu- 
facturing other  materials,  or  mercantile  and 
miscellaneous  concerns.  Many  of  these  have 
ceased  to  exist,  but  the  surviving  corporations 
number  169.  In  184s  the  capital  employed  in 
manufactures  amounted  to  $65,1,825:  in  1890, 
the  amount  of  the  capital  was  $17,682,500,  and 
the  value  of  the  product,  $17,712,820;  and.  In 
igio,  the  amount  of  the  capital  was  $35,000,000, 
the  value  of  the  product  $50,350,000,  and  the 
total  of  wages  paid  $i2,ooaooa  Through  all 
this  period  Waterbury  men  were  busy  as  in- 
ventors. The  iirst  United  States  patent  was 
granted  to  a  descendant  of  a  Waterbury  miller; 
the  second  was  granted  to  a  resident  of  Water- 
bury—  in  1796.  The  number  of  patents  issued 
up  to  1890,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  as  i  to  405,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  Connecticut  patents  to  the  population  of 
the  State  was  as  i  to  796-  The  city  has  seven 
banks,  including  four  savings  banks,  also  three 
trust  companies. 

Railroads  and  Tranlporlation. —  Electric 
cars  run  through  the  main  streets  and  beyond 
the  city  limits  in  every  direction  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  headquarters  of  the  western 
division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  are  in  Waterbury  and  ex- 
press train  service  is  given  both  to  New  Vork 
and  Boston  with  local  service  on  branches  ex- 
tending to  Middletown,  to  New  Haven  and  to 
Watertown.  There  are  stage  lines  as  of  old,  to 
Naugatuck,  Middlebury,  and  Woodbury;  also 
the  usual  local  and  national  express  companies, 
and  the  usual  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities 
and  a  messenger  service.  The  product  of  the 
Waterlniry  manufacturers  in  the  line  of  mail- 
able goods  is  so  immense  that  the  business  of 
the  post-office  is  exceptionally  large.  The  re- 
ceipts for  1911  were  $169,231,  exclusive  of 
money  orders.  The  money  order  business 
amounts  to  nearly  a  million  dollars  annually. 

Water  Supply.  Lighting,  £/e.— The  water 
supply  is  abundant  and  good.  A  reservoir  was 
established  on  East  Mountain  in  1868.  another 
on  Cooke  street  in  1880,  the  Wigwam  Reservoir 


in  1901,  and  in  igog  the  building  of  the  Morris 
Reservoir  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Naugatuck, 
II  miles  north  of  the  city,  was  begun.  These 
reservoirs  have  a  total  capacity  of  2,735,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  There  are  83  miles  of  water 
pipe,  and  the  daily  average  of  water  used  in 
191 1  was  7,196,254  gallons.  A  sewerage  system 
was  introduced  in  1883,  but  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  the  river  was  strongly  objected  to 
by  persons  and  establishments  located  below  the 
outfalls.  In  August  1904,  the  city  began  the 
building  of  a  trunk  sewer,  and  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  some  miles  down  the  valley.  The 
city  has  been  lighted  by  gas  since  1854.  Elec- 
tric lights  were  introduced  in  1884,  and  were 
substituted  for  gas  lights  on  the  public  streets 
not  long  after.  Since  1904,  the  current  which 
supplies  the  lights  and  also  furnishes  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  trolley  system,  is  brought 
across  the  country  from  the  Housatonic  River. 
Streets.  Parks,  Buildings,  £ie.— The  city  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  as  the  town  has  been 
from  its  settlement,  by  two  main  streets,  one 
running  east  and  west,  the  other  nearly  north 
and  south.  There  is  also  an  informal  division 
into  districts,  some  of  which  represent  the 
school  districts  of  the  earlier  time.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  Brooklyn,  Waierville, 
Hopeville  and  Bunker  HilJ.  At  the  intersection 
of  the  main  streets  there  is  a  central  park  or 
green,  adorned  with  stately  elms,  at  one  end 
of  which  stands  an  elaborate  soldiers'  monu- 
ment (erected  in  1885,  by  popular  subscription), 
and  at  the  other  end  a  handsome  drinking 
fountain.  The  development  of  Hamilton  and 
Chase  Parka  —  valuable  gifts  to  the  city  —  was 
begun  in  1903,  The  public  buildings  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  courthouse,  the  post-office,  the 
Bronson  Library,  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Saint  John's  Church  (Episcopal), 
Saint  Patrick's  Church  (Ronnn  Catholic),  the 
building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  the  lilley 
building,  the  Citizens'  Bank,  the  Elton  Hotel 
and  the  Buckingham  building.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  fine  new  City 
Hal!  to  take  the  place  of  the  structure  burnt  in 

EducalioH,  Etc. —  School  afiairs  wereatfirst 
conducted  by  the  town,  and  afterward  by  a 
"  school  society,"  which  divided  the  town  into 
fourteen  districts.  In  1849,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  estabhshing  a  high  school  (the  old  academy 
having  suffered  a  decline),  five  of  the  districts 
were  incorporated  as  a  Centre  district,  under 
the  management  of  a  Board  of  Education,  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools, —  leaving  a  circle  of  outlying  districts 
under  the  old  management  (a  Board  of  School 
Visitors),  In  1899  the  bounds  of  the  city  were 
extended  and  made  co-lerminous  with  those 
of  the  Centre  district,  and  the  earlier  and 
somewhat  cumbrous  organization  was  super- 
seded by  a  Department  of  Education,  consisting 
of  the  Mayor  and  a  board  of  seven  members. 
When,  in  1902,  th^  city  was  finally  made  co- 
terminous with  the  town,  the  traditional  status 
of  the  outlying  districts  was  preserved.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  reported  in  191 1 : 
Children  (enumerated),  20,347:  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  12,895;  buildings,  30;  school- 
rooms, 308;  teachers,  347;  expenditures  for 
igti,  $531,928. 
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WATERBURY  —  WATERCOURSES 

Kiiulergarteos,    Domestic    Sdence,    Manual  this  third  charter  the  city  is  divided  into  five 

Training  and   Sewing  Departments  have  been  wards,  and  the  government  is  conducted  by  a 

established  in  all  of  the  schools,  and  the  evening  mayor  and  15  aldermen,  through  a  number  of 

schools   have   been    conducted   since    1856.     An  boards,  each  having  charge  of  one  of  the  follow- 

open-air   school   was   established   in    lgi2.     The  ing  departments;     Of  Public  Works,  of  Public 

first  high-school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  Safety,   including  the    police   and    fire   depari- 

in  1870;  the  third  was  erected  in  1895-lgii  at  a  ments,  of  Pubhc  Health,  of  Charities,  of  Educa- 

cost  of  $2Z5,00O.     Pupils  enrolled  in  other  than  tion,  of  Finance;  also  a  Board  of  Assessors,  a 

public  schools  in   igii   numbered  4,500,     These  Board  of  Relief,  and  a  Board  of  Agents  of  the 

other  schools  include   Saint  Margaret's   School  Bronson  Library.     There  are  also  saperintend- 

for  Girls  (the  Diocesan  School  of  the  Episcopal  ents    of    streets,    of    the    water    works    and    of 

ChurchJ,  the  Academy  of  the  Convent  of  Nutre  sewers,  and  a  city  engineer.    Besides  the  Police 

Dame,  five  large  parochical  schools  and  various  Court,  there  is  a  District  Court,  which  has  juris- 

smaller  schools.    The  Branson  Library,  founded  diction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  ses- 

in  i86§  by  a  bequest  of  $200,003  from  a  native  siohs  of  the  Superior  Court  are  held  in  Watcr- 

of  the  town,  contains  more  than  86,000  volumes,  bury. 

and   has  a  very  wide  circulation  every  month.  Population. —  The  successful  conduct  of  raan- 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1893-^,  at  ufactures  so  extensive  and  varied  in  an  Inland 

a  cost  of  $6j.soo,  and  the  fund  now  amounts  to  Connecticut   valley    has   involved    a   large    and 

$25C^ooo.     There  are  three  daily  newspapers —  steadily  increasing  immigration.      The  growth 

the   IVaterbury  American,   established   in   1844;  of   the  city   since    18^   has   been   greatly   aug- 

the   Watcrbury   Democrat,   and   the    iValerbury  mented  by  the  steady  inflow  of  foreigners.    The 

Rcpub/Uiitt,  both  dating  from  1881.    Tlie  town  population  in    1790   numbered    2,937;    i"    '850, 

has  made  a  very  respectable  record  in  pictorial  S.I37;  i"  '860,  10,004;  in  1880,  i?,8o6;  in  i8qo, 

art,  sculpture,  music,  and  literature.  28,^16;  in  1900.  5i.i39-  The  U.  S.  census  of  1910 

Sociclies.—  V^iioas  literary,  musical,  and  reported  the  population  at  ?3,l4i,  the  per  cent. 
scientific  societies  and  social  clubs  have  been  oi  increase  bemg  59.5.  The  percentage  of 
organized,  the  most  active  of  which  are  the  residents  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  is,  with 
Waterbiiry  Oub,  incorporated  in  1881;  the  one  exception,  the  largest  of^  any  Connecticut 
Women's  Club,  established  in  1889;  the  town,  and  the  number  of  nationalities  repre- 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  (18^3),  sented  is  remarltable.  At  the  same  time,  the 
the  Naturalists'  Club  (1897),  the  Mattatuck  condition  of  the  community,  socially  and 
Historical  Society,  organized  in  1877  and  incor-  morally,  is  exceptionally  good  Waterbury  is 
porated  in  1902,  and  the  Country  Club,  incor-  noted  for  the  superior  grade  of  the  hotnes  of 
poraied  in  igoS.  The  various  Masonic  bodies  'ts  working  people.  Strikes  have  occurred  very 
and  mutual  benefit  fraternities  number  more  rarely  — never  m  the  large  manufactories  — 
ilian  175.  The  National  Guard  of  Connecticut  and,  although  the  saloons  number  175,  there  is 
is  represented  by  Companies  A  and  G  of  the  out  little  mtemperance  or  other  visible  crime. 
Second  Regiment,  for  whose  use  an  armory  was  Wealth  is  more  uniformly  distributed  than  in 
liuilt  in  1883.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  moat  cities,  the  question  frequently  ansing 
Association,  organized  in  1858,  occupies  a  build-  whether  there  are  any  millionaires  in  the  com- 
ing which  cost  $40,000.  Other  philanthropic  munity.  The  valuaUon  of  property,  real  and 
organiaatioos  are  the  IndustrUl  School  (for  Personal,  in  1911  was  $66^85,300- 
girls),  the  Boys'  Club,  the  Young  Women's  .  ^l''^'TS^'*^6~^'°'^',?^  'History  of  Water- 
Friendly  League,  two  day  nurseries,  a  free  °"''y  (1858) ;  Basse tt,  'Waterbury  and  Her  In- 
kindergarten,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Justnes'  (18^)  ;  Anderson,  'The  Town  and 
temperance  societies,  and  Ihe  Southmayd  Home  City  of  Waterbury  from  the  Aboriginal  Period 
(for  aged  persons).  Waterbury  has  two  large  J?  J^«  ^*^^  /^OS*  (1896)  ;  also  'Charter  and 
modern  hospitals,  the  Waterbu^  Hospital  a^  Ordinances  of  the  C.ty  of  Waterbury'  (1902), 
the  St.  Maiys  Hospital,  costing  considemble  ^'^  the  annual  'Municipal  Register.' 
over  one-half  a  milfion  dollars.     The  present  Joseph  Andebson. 

almshouse  was  built  in  1893.  at  a  cost  of  $80.-  «f..»j,„„      \r,      * ;„     to,,k; ,„„ 

000.     Of  the  several  cemeteries  of  the  town  Waterlmry,     Vt,     town     in     Washington 

Riverside  (o^ed  in  ,853)  is  noteworthy  for  g-^,^  ^"„tj'&;'^,^l^J'''u''l.ll^, 

Its  picturesqneness  and  fonts  inonu ments.     A  ^^^thwest  of  Montpelier.     It  contains  the  vil- 

memonal  chapel  stands  at  its  main  entrarwe^  ,             ^    Waterbui^    and    Waterbury    Center. 

ReUg,oH--W>.UTbury  c^tains  35   churehes  j^^   j^^^;^      ,„    a   beautiful   valley,   is    most 

and  three  Union  chaj^ls.     Probably  two- thirds  j^uresque.      The   principal   manufarturing  es- 

of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and    he  fabUshments  are  grist  aAd  lumber  mills,  brick 

CatholK:    churchy    number    i<x     Five    of    the  ^^^^     ^^             ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  factory,  sleigh 

Prot«tant   churches   are   (^ngregationa!      hrec  ^^^   carriage   works.     There  are   six  churches. 

Episcopalian,  four  Baptist   five  Methodist,  three  c,„„  Mountain  Seminary,  and  graded  schools. 

Lutheran,  and  one  Adventist.     There  is  also  a  p„„    (,mn1   3511 

TOrps    of    the    Salvation    Array,    a    society    of  ^°^-   '■^^^°>  ■^'^"■ 

Christian    Scientists,    and    two    Jewish    syna-  Watercouraes.    in    law.    streams    of   water 

Bt^wes.  usually    following  a  well-deiined   channel    and 

Government — In  1825  the  population  lying  emptying  into  some  other  body  of  water.  A 
around  the  centre  of  the  town  was  organiied  watercourse  need  not  maintain  a  constant  cur- 
into  a  borough.  The  incorporation  of  the  city  rent,  but  it  must  be  more  than  an  occasional 
took  place  in  1853,  with  a  population  of  about  stream,  the  result  of  unusual  rains  or  the  melt- 
AJXo.  A  new  charter,  obtained  in  [871,  was  su-  inp  of  snow,  and  following  a  channel  custom- 
j_j  i. .t„  :_   .o_i    . u:-i.  : .._.  _..i..     j_.         g^g     RlPARIAM     RiCHTS ;     WatEK 
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WATEREE  —  WATERLAND 

Wateree,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  (onned  and  the  embarkation  of  James  II.  after  the  bat 

by  the  junction  of  the  Catawba  River  and  Fish-  tie  of  the  Boyne  (tfitx)), 

ing  Creek,  wid  is  called  the  Catawba  in  the  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Saratog. 
upper  part  of  its  course.  It  runs  near  y  south-  bounty;  on  the  Hudson  River\t  the  month  "l 
ward,  iom>s  the  east  boundary  of  Chester  ^ir-  ^^^^  j^^^^^j^  ^.  ^^^  ^^  ,j,^  Champlain  Canal 
field  and  Richland  rounties,  and  unites  wlh  ^^^  jj,^  Delaware  4  Hudson  Railroad;  2  miles 
the  Congaree  River  at  the  southwest  extrem.^  ^^ove  Cohoes  and  10  miles  north  of  Albany.  It 
of  Sumter  County  to  form  the  Santee  River.  ^^^  extensive  water-power,  and  is  a  manufactur- 
Waterfall,  a  sudden  descent  in  the  water  of  ing  village.  The  chief  mamifactories  are  knit- 
a  river  or  stream  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  ting  mills,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  fire- 
When  the  water  fails  over  a  precipice  it  is  called  engine  shops,  paper  and  flour  mills,  boiler  work^ 
a  cataract,  and  when  several  cataracts  occur  in  and  a  furniture  factory.  In  1900  (government 
succession  it  is  called  a  cascade.  Some  of  the  census)  there  were  58  manufacturing  establish- 
mountain  waterfalls  are  remarkable  for  their  ments,  capitalized  for  $2,593,021.  The  raw  ma- 
height,  while  others  are  noted  for  the  fall  of  teria!  used  annually  cost  $1,544,719,  and  the 
immense  quantities  of  water.  The  most  remark-  value  of  the  finished  products  was  $2,966,060.  It 
able  waterfall  in  the  world  is  Niagara  Falls  on  has  a  Union  Free  School,  public  and  parish  ele- 
the  Niagara  River,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On-  mentary  schools,  tree  library,  and  one  privats 
tario.  and  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  bank.    Pop.  (1910)  3,245. 

the  world  have  admired  the  sublimity  of  these  Wa'terhouse,  Alfred,  English  architect:  b. 
falls.  Waterfalls  are  now  being  utilized  to  fur-  Liverpool  19  July  1830;  d.  London  22  Aug. 
nish  both  electric  and  water  power  for  commer-  1905,  He  studied  architecture  under  Richard 
cial  purposes.  The  falls  discovered  by  Dr.  Liv-  Lane  in  Manchester,  and  afterward  in  France 
ingston  in  Africa  and  named  by  him  Victoria  and  Italy,  He  began  practice  in  Manchester 
Falls,  the  falls  of  the  Ruikanfoss  in  Norway,  in  1853,  and  first  made  his  name  known  by 
the  Cascade  of  Gavamie  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Assize  Courts  of  that  city.  For  the  same 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine  are  among  the  most  beau-  city  he  afterwards  designed  the  County  Jail 
tiful  in  the  world,  andjustly  celebrated.  For  a  Owens  College,  the  Town  Hall,  Saint  Mary's 
fuller  description  see  Cataracts.  Hospital,  and  other  buildings.  In  other  parts 
Waterford,  Ireland,  a  maritime  county  in  the  "'  England  he  was  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ivince  of  JIunster,  bounded  on  the  north  by  '"K  among  other  buildings:  in  Liverpool,  Sea- 
unties  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  on  the  east  "J^"  *  Orphanage,  Turner  Memorial  Home, 
qy  County  Wexford,  on  the  west  by  County  Royal  Infirmary,  and  University  College;  in 
Cork,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic.  It  has  London,  Natural  History  Museum,  New  Saint 
an  area  of  717  square  miles.  The  coast  is  bold  "»"'  '  School.  City  and  Guilds  Central  Institu- 
and  rocky,  but  has  several  good  harbors.  The  *'<>".  King's  Weigh  House  Chapel,  and  Univcr- 
surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  there  are  sity  College  Hospital;  in  Oxford,  Balliol  Col- 
many  marshes.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  We  (partly  rebuilt);  in  Cambridge,  Caius  and 
limited  extent  only.  In  1901  the  total  extent  of  Pembroke  colleges  (partly  rebuilt);  in  Leeds, 
lands  under  crops  was  53,745  acres;  including  Yorkshire  College;  the  mansions  of  Eaton  Hall 
meadow  and  clover,  78,373  acres.  Bacon  and  (Cheshire),  Heythrop  (Oxford),  and  Iweme 
butter  are  the  chief  exports.  There  are  some  Minster  (Dorset).  He  was  elected  A.R.A,  in 
minerals  in  the  county,  but  little  is  done  in  the  1878,  and  R.A,  in  1885,  and  in  1898  became  treas- 
way  of  mining.  Some  limestone  and  marble  uf"  of  the  Academy.  He  received  a  Grand  Prix 
are  quarried.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  give  from  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867,  and  was  a  mem- 
emploj-ment  to  several  hundred  men.  The  chief  ber  of  various  foreign  academies.  In  1878  he 
towns  in  the  county  are  Waterford,  Dungraven,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  In- 
and  Tramore.  The  counnr  is  divided  into  two  stitntc  of  British  Architects,  of  which  he  was 
parliamentary  divisions.   East   and    West,   and  president  1888-90. 

had  a  population  of  about  90,000.  WaterbouM,      John      WlUiam,      English 

Wa'tcrford,  Ireland,  capital  of  County  Wa-  painter:   b.   Rome,   Italy,   1840.      He   studied  at 

cerford,  and  a  county  city;  on  the  right  bank  of  "=  Koya!  Academy  and  his  paintings  are  noted 

the  Suir,  connected  with  its  north  suburb  of  ^or  the  richness  of  their  eolormg.    His  painting 

Ferrybank,  by  a  bridge.    Of  six  Catholic  places  ^.f^™' ,''■'*'*   9"'^l^'^, 'J™*?  ■    '7"??   ^'R^ 

of  worship,  including  a  cathedral,  the  finest  is  Circ!e,>    'The  Lady  of  Shalott,'   and  'La  Belle 

the  Dominican  Church  of  Saint  Savior,  erected  Dame  sans   Merci.' 

(1878)  in  the  Italian  style;  the  Protestant  Epis-         Wa'terland,  Daniel,  English  clergyman:  b. 

copalians    have    also    a    cathedral    and    two  Lincolnshire  14  Feb,  168,'-  d.  23  Dec.  1740,    He 

churches.     Other  buildings  are  the  Protestant  studied  at  Cambridge,  became  master  of  Magd»- 

Episcopal  palace,  the  Catholic  College  of  Saint  len  College,  chaplam  to  George  I,,  and  canon  of 

John,   Saint   Dominic's   Industrial   School,   four  Windsor.     Waterland  was  an  able  defender  of 

convents,  a  town  hall,  market  house,  etc.     Con-  the  Orthodox  faith  against  the  Deists.      His  chief 

siderable  sums  have  been  exoended  in  deepeninj^  writings  are :    'A  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divin- 

the  channel  of  the  Snir,  whose   south   bank   is  ity,  being  a  Defence  of  some  Queries  relating  to 

fringed  for  a  mile  by  a  spacious  quay,  while  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Scheme  of  the  Holy  Trinity*  (1719), 

the  Kilkenny  side  is  a  shipbuilding  yard,  with  a  followed  by  a  second   (1723)   and  third   {l7a5> 

patent   slip,   graving  bank,   and   dock.      Besides  'Vindication';  a   'Critical  History  of  the  Atha- 

two  immense  bacon-curing  establishments,  Wa-  nasian    Creed'     (1724),    also    directed    against 

terford  has  iron  foundries,  fiour  mills,  brewer-  Oarke;    'Christianity   Vindicated   Against   Infi- 

ies,  etc,     A  memorial  of  Watertord's  founda-  delily,'  a  reply  to  Tindal's  '(^rislianity  as  old 

tion  by  the  Danes  in  the  qth  century  is  ■Rcgi-  as  the  Creation' ;  and  a  'Review  of  the  Doctrine 

nald's  Tower'  f  lOO.l),  which  has  witnessed  the  of  the  Eucharist'  (1737).  directed  against  Hoad- 

city's  capture  by  Strongbow  (1170),  the  repulse  lev's  rationalistic  theon- of  that  ordinance.     Con- 

of  Cromwell  and  surrender  of  Ireton  fi640-TOl,  suit:     Van  Mildert.  'Life  of  Daniel  Waterland* 
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WATERUNB  —  WATERLOO 

prefixed  to   Waterland's    *Works,>    in  6  vols,  rkaltural  and  stock-raising  region,  and  has  coa- 

(1843).     .  siderable  manufacturing  interests.   The  chief  man- 

Waterline,   in   shipbuilding,   the   boundary  ufacturing  establishments  are  foundries,  machine 

of  any  section  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  made  by  shops,     gas-engine     works,     thrashing-machine 

a  plane  parallel  to  the  line  of  flotation.     The  up-  factories,  and  automobile  works,  and   manufac- 

permost  one  is  called  the  load  water  line;  the  to"«  "f  refrigerators,  manure  spreader,  and  egg 

lowest  the  light  water  line.  cases.     The  government  census  of  igoo  gives  the 

Wa'terloo,   Stanley,  American   author  and  ""'?'*'  "*  manufacturing  establish mente  as  147. 

;ournalist:b.  Saint  Clair  County.  Mich.,  21  May  '"^"'^   "f''    capitalized    for   $1,287,056     There 

1846,    He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  *""■«  ^?'2''*''^|  *^  wners  1,042,  to  whom 

Michigan  in   i^,   engaged   in   journalism,  was  were  pa.d  $471,608.     The  raw  material  used  cost 

one  of  the  owners  of  the  Saint  Louis  Journal  in  $1,555,578,  and  the  annual  products  were  valued 

1872,  was  snbseouently  editor  of  the  Saint  Louis  ?f  ?249ft36i.     The  manufacturing  industries  had 

Rep«bHc,  Chron,cle,  and  Globe-Democrat,  and  in  ""greased  from  1900  to  1903,  so  that  in  Decem- 

1884  estaWished   the  Saint   Paul  Day.     He  was  ber  of  th?  later  year  there  were  a,7!f6  employees, 

later   editor-in-chief   of  the   Chicago   Mail,   and  The  principal   public  buildings  are   the   goyem- 

has  been  engaged  on  various  other  journals.     He  J^ent  building,  the  county  court-house   municipal 

has  writteni  V   Man   and  a  Woian>    (1852);  Du'Wings   and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.     There 

'Honest  Money'   (1895);  'These  are  My  Jew-  f".3i  church  buildings     The  educational  insti- 

els>   (1002^    etc,  tutions  are  two   public  high  schools;   the   East 

i«  ?^.       7-       J      /  ^   A  .            r  ,.,  .  High  School,   founded  in  1872,  and  the  West 

Waterloo.  Canada,  (1)  A  town  of  Water-  High    School    in    1870;  Our  Eady  of  Victory 

00  Counpr    Ontario,  two  miles  northwest  of  Academy  (R.  C),  public  and  parish  elementary 

^e  capital,  Berlin,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Grand  schools,  Waterloo  Business  College,  and  schod 

River,  and  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  libraries.    The  seven   banks   havl  a  combined 

Railway  to  Elmjra.    It  is  an  industrial  centre  capital   of    $4,188,10.1    (December    1903).    The 

with  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  agncultural  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  councU 

implements,  textiles  and  tobacco,  breweries,  and  of  ^ight  members   elected   biennially.     The  ma- 

distilleries      Pop    (1901)  3,537.     (2)     The  capi-  j^rity  of  the  inhabitants  are  American  born;  of 

tal  of  Shefford   County,  Quebe^  and  a  railway  ^^^  ioT^i^  bom  the  Germans  predominate,  then 

junction,  on  the  Stanstead,  ShefTord  &  Chambh-  j^e  Irish,  and  the  Scandinavians.    Waterloo  was 

Railway  70  m.ies  east  by  south  of  Montreal,    ft  settled  in  1845-6  by  G.  W.  Hanna  and  Charles 

has  lumber  and  flour  mi  Is,  a  brewery,  tanneries  Mullan.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1868. 

and  manufactures  of  mill-machinery,  agricultural  p         (,8^j   55         (         j    ^^^     ^      ^j   ^, 

iii^Iements,  iron  castings,  and  furniture.    Pop.  693%n  increase  of  ii3  per  cent         ^^    ' 

about  2,000.  '                                        J,  C.  Habthan, 

Waterloo,  England,   a   town   and   watering-  Editor  'Courier.^ 

place  of  England,  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  four  Waterloo,    N.    Y.,    village,    one    of    the 

miles    north-northwest    of    Liv^pool.    forming  county-seats  of  Seneca   County;  on  the  SenecT 

with   Seaforth  one  urban   district.     Pop.   about  R{y„^  the  Cayuga  &  Seneca  Canal,  and  on  the 

25,000.  fje^  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad; 

Waterloo,  IH,  city,  county-seat  of  Monroe  about  18  miles  west  of  Auburn  and  55  miles  east 
County;  on  the  Mobile  S  Ohio  Railroad;  about  of  Rochester.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  but 
20  miles  south  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  in  a  the  village  has  several  manufactories,  chief  of 
fertile  agricultural  region,  in  which  the  chief  which  are  large  woolen  mills,  lumber  mills,  piano 
products  arp  wheat  and  corn.  In  the  vicinity  factories,  wagon  and  carriage  works.  It  has  a 
are  quarries  of  line  building  stone,  known  in  the  high  school  founded  in  1843,  public  elementary 
trade  as  Waterloo  marble.  The  chief  manufac-  schools,  and  a  public  library.  The  two  banks 
turing  eslablisbments  axe  flour  mills,  marble  have  a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  deposits  amount- 
works,  a  large  brewery,  an  ice  factory,  and  hot-  ing  to  $434,270.  Pop.'  (1910)  3.931 
tling  works.  There  are  large  stock  yards  and  Waterloo,  Battle  of,  the  culminating  en- 
coal  and  lumber  yards^  The  educaliona^  instilu-  g^^^^^t  <,f  the  shortest  and  most  decisive  of  all 
tions  are  a  high  ^1  founded  in  [69  ,  Saint  ^{%^  Napoleonic  campaigns,  was  fought  18  June 
Josephs  School  (RC),  public  and  parish  ele-  jg  ^^J^^i,^  village  of  Waterloo,  in  Belgium, 
W^  L  .?  ^ih'  ^"^  ■  r^,.  ™  '"h  situated  about  12  miTes  south  of  Brussels.  From 
banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $35,000,  and  „  ^pril  1814,  when  Napoleon  signed  the  first 
deposits  amounting  to  $2S3,93a  Pop.  (1910).  abdicitlon  and  retired  in  exile  to  Elba,  until 
*^„'         ...                ._,...„  20   March,   when   he   terminated   the   period   of 

Waterloo,  Ind.,  town  in  De  Kalb  County;  that  retirement  and  returned  to  Paris,  the  polit- 

on  the  Cedar  Creek,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  ical    and   domestic   affairs   of   France   had   been 

Michigan    Southern    Railroad;    about   25    m.les  bordering  on  revolution.     Although  the  a  dm  ini  s- 

north  of  Fort  Wayne.     It  is  the  commercial  cen-  tration  of  affairs  by  the  government  esUblished 

Ire  of  an  extensive  agricultural  section,  m  which  by  the  Comte  du  Provence,  who,  under  the  title 

wheat,  corn,  and  vegetables  are  the  chief  prod-  of  Lo„is  XVIIL,  had  taken  unopposed  posses- 

ucts.     It_  has   seven   churches,  a   high   school,  gjon  of  the  country,  restored  political  liberty, 

founded  in  1872.  graded  elementary  schools,  and  the  changes  inaugurated  were  so  sudden,  that  it 

two  banks.    It  was  founded  m  iSs;.  and  in  1864  unsettled  all  domestic  affairs,  the  title  of  estates, 

was  incorporated.    Pop.  (1910)  1,167.  the  position  of  public  men,  and  the  prospects 

Waterloo,     Iowa,     city,     county-seat     of  of  the  army  to  an  intolerable  extent.    A  general 

Blackhawk  County;  on  the  Cedar  River,  and  on  sense  of  alarm  and  humiliation  prevailed  among 

the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  all  classes,  and  even  a  Napoleonic  period  seemed 

Pacific,  and  the  Chicago.  Great  Western  R.R.'s;  preferable  to  the  existing  conditions.    To  add 

tlMUt  95  miles  nest oiDabuqne,    It  is  in  an  ag-  to  the  general  turmoil,  about  300,000  trocqw  who 
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bad  been  held  as  prisoners  in  the  various  Ger- 
man fortresses  were  released  under  treaty  stipu- 
lations and  returned  to  France.  Their  apparent 
availabili^  for  further  operations  soon  fonned 
the  basis  for  innumerable  military  plots  of  which 
that  designed  by  Foucbe,  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  placing  either  the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  the 
King  of  Rome  upon  the  throne,  was  the  most 
important 

Napoleon  was  fully  conscious  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  France  was  down,  groveling 
at  the  feet  of  the  Allies,  Here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  truly  patriotic  action.  He  would 
give   popular   liberty   to    imperial    France,   and 


dred  Days  with  professions  of  peace  and  liberljr, 
the  Allied  Powers  suspended  negotiations  at  the 
Congress  at  Vienna,  issued  a  declaration  brand- 
ing him  as  "an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,"  and  formed  a  new  Coalition  to 
renew  the  struggle  against  him.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  June  they  had  more  than  700,000  men 
in  the  field,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  active 
measures  to  defend  his  newly  recovered  empire. 
The  French  army  amounted  to  about  500,000 
men,  on  paper,  but  only  about  aoofloo  men  were 
available  for  actual  field  service.  In  planning 
the  campaign.  Napoleon  had  the  choice  of  con- 
fining himself  to  purely  defensive  operations  and 
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henceforth  devote  all  his  energies  to  strengthen 
that  liberty  and  increase  that  prosperity.  He 
counted  upon  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
army  which  was  frettiiw  under  the  command  of 
emigres  who  had  once  fought  against  France, 
but  were  then  being  appointed  to  important  com- 
mands, and  felt  sure  of  die  effect  of  his  tre- 
mendous military  fame  upon  the  general  military 
feeling  of  the  country.  He  thought  of  Marengo; 
how  in  three  short  months  he  had  lifted  France 
and  himself  from  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune  up 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  military  glory  andj 
He  judged  correctly  in  all  these    ' 

Elba  30  February,  and  landed  __.  __ 

France  i  March,  and  entered  Paris  triumphantly 
ao  days  later. 

While  Napoleon  was  inaugurating  the  Hun- 


]d  power 
He  let 


Jic  two  ■rmici  at  ii  ■■  m.,  iB  June  iSi 

allow  the  Allies  to  invade  France,  o 
the  offensive,  and  relieve  her  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  second  invasion.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  laid  the  scene  of  the  campaign  in 
Belgium  where  the  English  under  the  Dulte 
of  Wellington  had  their  headquarters  at  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Prussians  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Bliicher,  at  Namur. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  was  based 
upon  his  favorite  form  of  strategy  —  action  on 
"Interior  lines*  against  the  two  armies  opposed 
to  him.  He  assumed  that  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  would  endeavor  to  form  a  junction  at 
Charleroi,  and  determined  to  concentrate  the 
bulk  of  his  own  army  at  that  point  and  defeat 
them  separately  before  they  could  effect  that 
junction,  and  then  tttm  his  attention  to  the  force 
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of  Austrians  and  Russians  gatherins  on  the 
eutem  border  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Schwanenberg. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  French 
army  numbered  124.588  men  — 8^15  infantry, 
i'3^9S  cavalry,  11,578  artillery  with  344  guns. 
Wellington  commanded  93.?i?  men  — 69^39  in- 
fantry, 11,879  cavalry,  9,406  artillery  and  engi- 
neers, with  196  guns.  The  Prussian  forces  under 
Bliicher  amounted  to  130,954  men  — 99,715  in- 
fantry, 11,897  cavalry,  and  9,360  artillery,  with 
312  gims.  Wellington's  forces  composed  of 
Englishmen,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Nassauers,  Ger- 
mans, and  B  runs  wickers,  were  stationed  in  nu- 
9  cantonments  scattered  over  a  large 


noon  of  the  i6th,  and  after  several  hours  of 
hard  fighting  were  driven  back  upon  Frasnes. 
In  the  meantime,  with  the  intention  of  blocking 
tlie  road  between  Quatre-Bras  and  Sombreffe 
so  as  to  separate  the  forces  under  Wellington 
and  Bliicher,  the  troops  commanded  by  Napoleon 
himself,  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and 
after  three  hours  of  severe  fighting,  defeated 
them  and  captured  21  guns.  The  battle  was 
desperate  and  bloody ;  about  12,000  Prussians 
fell,  and  in  the  final  charge  of  the  Guard, 
Blucher  himself  was  wounded.  This  was  Na- 
poleon's last  victory.  As  the  result  of  the  battle, 
he  assumed  that  the  Prussians  had  been  routed 
and   were   retreating   to   their   base   by   way   of 


around  Brussels,  and  to  the  westward  of  the 
Brussels-Charleroi  pike  leading  to  the  south, 
with  the  coast  as  their  base.  Of  Bliicber's  force, 
the  First  corps,  under  Ziethen,  was  at  Charleroi, 
the  Second,  under  Pireh,  at  Namur,  the  Third, 
under  Thielmann,  at  Ciney,  and  the  Fourth, 
under  Bulow,  at  liege,  with  the  Rhine  as  their 

The  tnovement  began  on  13  June.  The 
French  army  advanced  rapidly  northward, 
crossed  the  Sambre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th, 
attacked  Ziethen's  position,  drove  him  badt  upon 
Fleurus,  and  occupied  Charleroi.  A  portion  of 
the  army  then  continued  the  advance  through 
Gossilies  to  QuatrC'Bras  where  they  met  a  force 
of  35,000  mcD  wider  Wellington,  on  the  after- 


mt   j:yo   p.   m.,    18  June   it's-) 

Namur  and  Liege,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  direction  of  Gneisenau.  Bliicher's  chief 
of  staff,  they  were  moving  northward  and  con- 
verging on  Wavre,  with  the  intention  of  joining 
Wellington,  with  whom  they  were  in  constant 
communication.  About  noon  of  the  17th,  Na- 
poleon detached  Grouchy  with  33,000  men  to 
pursue  and  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
driven  back  at  Ligny,  while  he  himself  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  joined  Ney  and  followed 
Wellington,  who,  although  victorious  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  northward 
toward  Brussels  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny.  Wellington's  retrograde 
movement  was  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
17th,  until  he  had  reached  the  heights  of  Moitt 
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Saint  Jean,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  village 

of  Waterloo,  where  the  Prussians  could  join 
him  by  way  of  Ohain  and  Wavre.  Here  he 
selected  his  position,  and  confident  of  their 
assured  support,  he  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
emperor. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  when  Napoleon 
reached  Marbain,  he  received  the  information 
that  the  Prussians  defeated  at  Ligny  had  not 
retreated  to  Namur  and  Liege,  and  he  sent  a 
message  to  Grouchy  informing  him  of  that  fact, 
and  instructing  him  to  find  out  if  the  Prussians 
were  moving  to  a  junction  with  Wellington. 
When  Grouchy  received  this  message  he  was 
actually  farther  from  the  Prussians  than  the 
Prussians  were  from  Wellington,  and  about  the 
time  he  reached  Gembloux,  about  10  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  17th,  only  to  learn  that  the  Prus- 
sians had  really  marched  to  Wavre,  the  main 
French  army  had  reached  the  field  of  Waterloo 
and  bivouacked  opposite  the  forces  of  Welling- 
ton. It  was  past  midnight  when  Napoleon  in- 
spected the  position  of  both  armies.     The  main 


on  the  Charleroi  pike  directly  in  the  r^r  <rf 

Wellington's  position  and  thus  cut  off  his  re- 
treat in  the  direction  of  Brussels  and  his  base 
of  supplies.  The  best  authorities  concede  that 
the  plan  was  admirably  conceived. 

About  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
Wellington  drew  up  his  forces  in  line  of  battle, 
but  although  the  rain  which  had  been  falling 
all  night  ceased  about  that  time,  the  attack  by  the 
French  was  postponed  so  that  the  ground  might 
be  in  better  condition  for  artillery  movements. 
A  little  before  9  o'clock  Napoleon  reviewed  his 
lines,  and  about  10  o'clock  he  sent  instructions 
to  Grouchy  to  advance  upon  the  Prussians  at 
Wavre.  The  battle  commenced  at  11.30.  As  a 
diversion,  «  division  of  Reille's  corps  assaulted 
the  British  position  at  Hougomont,  were  re- 
pulsed, and  were  supported  by  division  after 
division  until  the  entire  Second  corps  were  in 
action  against  Wellington's  left,  and  therefore 
did  not  take  any  part  in  the  main  attack  on  the 
British  centre  by  D'Erlon  about  1.39-  In  this 
attack,  the  advanced  troops  of  the  British  rigl^t. 
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General  M*i>.  (Showing  pmilioiu  of 
line  of  Wellington's  forces  occupied  an  advan- 
tageous position  along  the  highway  that  runs 
from  Braine  la  Leud  to  Wavre  by  way  of  Ohain, 
with  the  centre  resting  on  the  Brussels-Charleroi 
pike,  while  strong  outposts  held  the  farm  house 
of  La  Haye  Sainte  directly  in  advance  of  the 
centre,  the  hamlets  of  La  Haye,  Papeliotte,  and 
Smohain  on  the  extreme  lef^  and  the  chateau 
of  Hougomont  on  the  right.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  6?,66i  men  — 49,608  infantry,  12,408 
cavalry,  and  5,645  artillery  with  156  guns.  Of 
these  the  British  troops  numbered  only  about 
24,000.     Napoleon   had   71,947   men^48,gso 


diagonally  across  the  Brussels-Charleroi  pike, 
the  right  resting  on  Frischermont.  and  the  left 
across  the  road  to  Nivelles,  with  a  strong  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  stationed  in 
the  rear  on  both  sides  of  the  Charleroi  pike  near 
Rossomme. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  he  dictated 
his  plan  of  battle  the  direct  object  of  which  was 
to  capture  the  village  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  lying 


te  three  >rDiie>  M  8  p.  m.,  iB  June  tSlJ.) 
composed  of  Bylandt's  brigade,  were  easily 
routed,  but  the  advancing  French  received  a 
terrific  fire  from  Picton's  brigade,  and  being 
charged  by  the  British  cavalry,  fejl  back  in  great 
disorder.  Here  General  Picton  .who  piobably 
commanded  the  British  right  was  killed.  In 
the  meantime,  assault  upon  assault  was  made 
by  the  French  on  La  Haye  Sainte,  which_  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  while  for 
two  hours,  from  4  to  6  o'clock,  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Ney,  the  splendid  cavalry  divisions 
of  the  French  were  hurled  against  the  British 
right-centre,  but  failed  to  break  the  formation 
of  a  single  British  square.  The  cavalry  attack 
being  unsupported  by  infantry,  N«y  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  for  lack  of  troops,  about  6.30, 
just  as  La  Haye  Sainte  was  taken,  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  any  advantage.  About  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  Napoleon  discovered  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  re-enforcing  Prussians  on  the 
bills  of  Saint  Lambert  about  three  miles  away 
upon  his  right,  and  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  the  entire  Prussian  force  had  succeeded  in 
concentrating  at  Wavre,  and  were  now  on  hand 
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to  aid  Wellington.  He  immediately  detached 
Lobau  witik  the  Sixth  corps,  t()  intercept  the 
(lew  enemy,  and  sent  a  message  to  Grouchy, 
ordering  him  to  return.  Grouchy  in  the  mean- 
time, having  moved  ofE  to  Wavre  in  search  of 
the  Prussians,  did  not  get  this  message  until 
evening. 

Lobau  being  unable  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians,  the  Voung  Guard  was  sent  to  re- 
enforce  him,  and  then,  believing  that  his  right 
was  secure.  Napoleon  massed  the  eight  remain- 
ing battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  hnal 
attack  upon  Wellington's  centre.  Supported 
by  a  terrific  artillery  lire,  and  led  by  Friant,  the 
Cuard  advanced,  while  D'Erlon  hurled  the  First 
corps  against  the  British  right.  D'Erlon' s 
assault  was  effective,  but  the  Guard  decimated 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  Maitland's  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  those  of  Halkett  and  Elphinstone, 
were  repulsed  with  terrihc  loss  and  fell  back  in 
complete  disorder  before  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Fifty-second  Regiment  Just  then,  about 
7.30,  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians  arrived,  and 
going  right  into .  action,  attacked  the  French 
right  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  At  that 
moment,  Wellington  seeing  that  victory  was 
assured,  ordered  a  genera!  advance  of  his  lines 
and  decided  the  contest.  His  troops,  however, 
were  too  far  gone  to  engage  in  the  pursuit,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  Prussians  with  vigor,  and 
the  retreat  soon  became  a  rouL  Napoleon  left 
the  ^eld  in  the  centre  of  a  square  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  lie  left  this  at  Genappe.  and  arrived 
at  Charlcroi  at  daybreak  with  a  small  escort  of 
horsemen.  He  reached  Paris  21  June,  and 
signed  the  second  abdication  on  the  22d.  The 
entire  campaign  had  lasted  but  three  days,  and 
the  battle  itsflf,  one  of  tlw  inost  remarkable 
and  terrible  of  modern  times,  was  decided  in 
eight  and  a  half  hours.  The  French  lost  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  ^i.ooo  men, 
and  the  Allies,  about  23,000. 

Bibliography— 1\k  literature  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  very  extensive,  but  for  the  most  reliable 
and  exhaustive  information  consult:  'The  Cam- 
paign of  Waterloo,'  J.  C.  Ropes,  New  York 
1892;  'Waterloo  Lectures,'  Chesney,  London, 
i3/4,  and  <Quatre-Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo,' 
Gardner,  London  1882. 

Wa'tsrman,  Nixon,  American  author :  b. 
Newark,  111.,  13  Nov.  1859.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Omaha  Wnrtd-Heraid  and  Bee  1887-90; 
with  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Post  1890-3,  and 
since  i8gs  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work. 
He  is  the  author  of  'A  Book  of  Verses'  (1900)  '. 
'In  Merry  Mood:  a  Book  of  Cheerful  Rhymes' 
(1902);  'The  Whistling  Girl,'  a  comedy 
(1902);   'Cap  and  Bells'    (i9o3>. 

Watermelon.    See  Melons. 

Waterproolulg,  the  art  of  rendering  various 
substances  impervious  to  the  penetrating  action 
of  water.  The  purposes  to  which  waterproofing  is 
now  applied  are  very  numerous  and  the  methods 
ratige  from  the  early  use  of  lead  for  building 
foundations,  of  tar  for  tarpaulin,  oil  for  oil- 
skin, rubber  for  clothing,  to  various  painting 
processes  which  claim  for  bases,  substances 
capable  of  resisting  the  natural  action  of  the 
elements,  and  which,  invisible,  impenetrable,  in- 
soluble, and  imperishable,  effectually  render 
brick,  stone,  marble,  terracotta,  stucco,  con- 
crete, etc.,  tmBermeable  to  water.     These  proc- 
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esses  are  used  to  waterproof  and  insulate  ex- 
terior and  interior  walls  of  buildings,  for  cold 
storage  plants,  for  the  lining  of  r 


Among  the  numerous  methods  of  water- 
proofing, many  of  which  are  protected  by  pat- 
ents, the  greater  number  in  general  relate  to  a 
surface  application  of  some  composition,  usually 
somewhat  thicker  than  an  ordinary  liquid  solu- 
tion. The  more  widely  known  methods  of 
waterproofing  are  those  used  in  connection  with 
textile  fabrics,  cloth,  with  cordage,  leather,  etc. 
Water-repellent  materials  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  according  to  their  nature,  first,  the 
coarser  tissues  used  for  awnings,  tents,  oil- 
skins, tarpaulins,  or  canvas  coverings  for  ex- 
posed merchandise,  etc. ;  secondly,  the  finer  tis- 
sues employed  for  the  manufacture  of  water- 
proof clothing.  The  earliest  process  consisted 
in  covering  the  tissue  with  tar,  a  method  still 
employed  for  marine  supplies,  ropes,  cordage, 
and  coverings,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  solidity  to  the  fibre,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  it.  Drying  oils,  and  particularly 
boiled  flax-seed  oil  are  still  largely  used  to 
waterproof  coarse  tissues,  and  particularly  for 
the  oilskin  overalls  worn  in  rough  weather  by 
sailors.  Oiled  tissues,  however,  are  heavy  and 
lack  comfortable  suppleness,  while  their  color 
and  appearance  militate  against  their  extended 
u5e.  One  of  the  more  widely  employed  proc- 
esses for  waterproofing  (he  coarser  tissues  con- 
sists, iu  impregnating  the  material  with  an  in- 
soluble soap  such  as  those  formed  with  copper, 
iron,  line,  and  alumina..  .Copper  soap  is  most 
universally  used.  The  material  to  waterproof 
is  first  passed,  through  a  20  per  cent  soap  bati), 
then  inimersed  in  an  eight  per  cent  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  According  to  its  nature,  the 
fibr«  absorbs  a  certain  quantity,  large  or  small, 
of  copper  soap.  In  the  ashes  produced  by  the 
burning  of  a  square  yard  of  canvas  or  linen  tis- 
sue so  treated,  as  much  as  57!^  grammes  of  cop- 
per is  found,  and  nearly  29  grammes  of  copper 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cinders  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cotton  tissue.  Copper-soap  waterproofed 
materials  present  a  characteristic  greenish  tint 

The  rnanufacture  of  waterproofed  materials 
for  clothing  has  attained  considerable  iniport- 
anee.  The  fact,  however,  must  be  recognized 
that  tlie  results  generally  obtained  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  especially  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view.  Absolute  waterproofing  camiot 
he  obtained  without  wholly  closing  the  pores  of 
the  tissue;  thus  prepared  it  is  an  eSicacious 
protection  from  rain  and  from  contact  with 
water,  in  certain  eases  is  of  real  service,  but  in- 
conveniently prevents  ventilation.  While  the 
garments  are  made  watertight  they  are  at  the 
same  time  made  airtight.  The  perspiration  and 
natural  moisture  of  the  body  are  not  allowed  to 
escape,  but  are  held  in  saturation  in  the  cloth- 
ing, rendering  it  impure,  damp,  and'uniromfort- 
ahle.  The  body  is  kept  damp,  and  upon 
removing .  the  outer  garments  the  wearer  is 
liable  to  chills  and  colds,  hence,  such  water- 
unsuitable    for    prolonged   personal 


The  most  diverse  substances  can  be  used  for 
waterproofing  textiles,  if  they  are  soluble  in  a 
linuid  other  than  water,  and  can  be  spread  oi'er 
the  surface  of  the  material, —  if  they  possess  a 
certain   suppleness,   and   neither   alter. the   fibre 
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nor  ihe  color  of  the  tissue.  Wax,  balsamic 
gums,  isinglass,  spermaceti,  metallic  soaps  dis- 
solved in  essential  oils,  a  solution  of  shellac  with 
borax  are  employed  in  waterproofing  tissues. 
The  cloth,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  flajt.  or  wool, 
is  usually  rendered  waterproof  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  solution  of  any  of  these  substances 
to  one  or  both  surfaces.  In  many  of  the  earlier 
processes,  the  cloth  was  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
so  as  to  become  saturated  with  the  waterproof- 
ing agent.  An  early  patent  was  obtained  for  a 
method  of  rendering  cloth  waterproof  without 
concealing  its  textile  surface ;  the  cloth  in  the 
first  place  is  saturated  with  a  waterproof  com- 
position ;  it  is  then  dried  on  one  side  to  form 
a  hard  film,  while  the  other  side  is  kept  moist, 
and  is  afterward  deprived  of  its  composition  by 
means  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Frequently  silk  tissues  are  waterproofed  by 
the  use  of  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  an 
alumina  soap.  The  material  is  impregnated  by 
passing  it  through  cylinders  covered  with  swan- 
skin, afterward  being  steam  dried.  Woolen  tis- 
sues are  passed  through  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  alumina  obtained  by  treating  ordinary  alum 
with  acetate  of  pyrolignite  of  lead.  A  well 
recommended  formula  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing solution:  gelatine,  half  a  pound;  soap, 
halt  a  pound;  alum,  three-quarters  of  a  pound; 
water,  17  quarts;  after  is  minutes  boiling,  the 
tissue  is  wrung  out,  dried  and  pressed. 

Absolute  waterproofing  of  textile  materials 
is  obtained  by  applying  to  their  surface  a  thin 
layer  of  rubber.  The  first  experiments  were 
made  in  France  by  Besson  in  1793;  they  were 
improved  upon  and  perfected  successively  by 
Mackintosh  and  Hancock  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
by  Buttier  and  Guibal  in  France,  and  by  Good- 
year in  the  United  Stales.  As  in  the  case  of 
Macadam  with  road  surfaces,  the  successful 
efforts  of  Mackintosh  perpetuated  his  name  in 
tion  with  india  rubber  waterproof  gar- 
The  material  is  prepared  by  spreading 
on  tne  surface  a  semi-liquid  layer  of  rubber  dis- 
solved in  benzol,  then  submitting  it  to  the  action 
of  heat  to  evaporate  the  solvent.  Sulfuretted 
carbon,  first  employed  to  dissolve  the  rubber, 
was  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  benzol  or  coal 
naphtha  and  essence  of  turpentine,  and  later  by 
benzol  which  alone  is  now  used.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  cotton  and  iinen  cloth  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sulphur  is  generally  added.  A  thin 
layer  of  this  rubber  solution  is  spread  on  the 
fabric  by  special  machinery,  after  which  the 
cloth  is  doubled,  pressed  and  finished  in  calen- 
dars, the  waterproof  layer  being  thus  in  the 
centre  of  the  finished  material.  (See  Rubber 
Manufactures.)  The  offensive  odor  of 
waterproofed  rubber  gannents  may  be  remedied 
by  treating  them  with  aromatized  vapors,  or  by 
dipping  them  in  concentrated  infusions  of  ver- 
vain root,  of  orris  root,  of  lavender,  of  camo- 
mile, etc.  Ammoniacal  vapor  and  sulphurous 
add  can  also  be  successfully  utilized  to  relieve 
rubbered  materials  of  their  penetrating  odor. 
The  application  of  rubber  is  made  on  dyed  ma- 
terial in  thread  or  in  piece.  The  use  of  parafhne 
as  an  impervious  agent  allows  the  tissue  to  be 
dyed  after  being  waterproofed.  Paraffined  tis- 
sues are  not  soaked  by  water,  which  assumes  a 
spheroidal  shape  and  slides  off  the  surface. 
Woolen  tissues  weil  cleaned  by  passing  through 
a  light  and  tepid  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 


soap,  are  dried,  then  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
paraffine,  or  petroleum  el  her,  60  to  lOO  grammes 
to  the  quart.  They  are  afterward  passed 
through  roller  pressers,  dried  in  the  open  air, 
and  sent  to  the  dyeing  vats. 

As  already  pointed  out,  waterproof  rub- 
bered textiles  are  not  only  impervious  to 
water,  but  also  to  air,  and  numerous  other 
methods  and  processes  have  been  introduced  to 
produce  fabrics  which,  while  resisting  rain,  do 
not  altogether  obstruct  ventilation.  The  con- 
secutive dipping  of  cloths,  as  already  explained, 
in  soap  and  alum  solutions,  or  in  gelatine  and 
gall  solutions,  or  in  a.  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  then  in  a  solution  of  alumina,  are  re- 
sorted to  with  more  or  less  success,  Algin,  ob- 
tained from  seaweed,  has  been  strongly 
recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Acetate 
of  alumina,  decomposed  by  heat,  leaves  an  in- 
soluble gummy  residue  of  hydrated  alumina,  and 
has  been  utilized  for  waterproofing  tissues. 
Material  so  treated,  like  the  paraffined  tissues, 
is  not  moistened  by  water,  which  assumes  a 
spheroidal  shape  and  rolls  from  its  surface; 
the  material  also  has  the  advantage  of  a  certain 
amount  of  ventilation.  The  fibre  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  impregnated  with  alumina,  but  the 
intervals  between  the  threads  exist.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  material  is  insufficiently  stretched  or 
submitted  to  repeated  rubbings,  water  will  pass 
through,  so  that  the  process  is  not  perfect 
Owing  to  these  causes  this  waterproofing  proc- 
ess was  abandoned  for  the  cloth  emplimd  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  uniforms  of  the  French 
army.  One  of  the  most  modem  processes  con- 
sists in  treating  the  fibres  in  the  solution  before 
being  manufactured  into  textiles,  and  the  fabric 
thus  produced,  while  rain -resisting,  offers  the 
same  ventilation  as  ordinary  materials.  Fibre- 
mail,  as  it  is  called,  is  described  as  3  clear, 
colorless  substance  held  in  solution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  silks,  woolens,  cottons,  feathers, 
paper,  and  other  materials,  so  as  to  render  them 
water-repellent  and  proof  against  dampeness, 
mildew,  and  moths.  The  value  of  the  process 
is  further  stated  to  be  by  no  means  limited  t« 
the  water-repellent  qualities  given  to  the  goods 
treated.  The  application  of  the  solution  leaves 
a  coating  upon  each  separate  fibre  which,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  is  cured  or  vulcanizeJd  upon  and 
into  the  fibre,  strengthening  it  and  leaving  it 
impervious  and  elastic.  Among  other  advan- 
tages cited  are  the  properties  of  giving  weight 
and  body  to  the  finer  textile  fabrics,  and  by  this 
means,  where  desirable,  economizing  material, 
the  quality  of  the  goods  being  greatly  improved 
and  never  deteriorated ;  the  process  also  ^ve« 
luster  and  finish  to  fabrics,  being  especially 
valuable  for  silks,  alpacas,  etc, ;  gives  elasticity 
and  toughness  to  the  fibres,  preventing  cracking 
and  breaking,  qualities  valuable  for  felt  hats, 
silks,  etc. ;  deepens  and  fastens  the  colors  in 
dyed  goods ;  resists  stains  and  spots  in  the 
lighter  and  more  delicate  goods ;  prevents  woods 
from  swelling  and  warping;  preserves  painted 
surfaces ;  and  prevents  polished  or  metal  sur- 
faces from  rusting. 

Fibre-mail  is  also  successfully  applied  to 
leather  and  leather  goods.  Many  compositions, 
some  of  them  patented,  have  been  long  em- 
ployed, for  rendering  leather  waterproof  by  fill- 
ing up  the  minute  pores.  Four  or  live  may  be 
briefly    described    as    examples    of  the   wbolb 
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Boiled  flax-seed  oil,  mutton-suet,  yellow  bees-  pores  are  thus  permanently  filled  and  rendered 

wax,  and  common  resin  are  melted  over  a  slow  solid    without   altering   the    appearance    of    the 

fire,  and  applied  while  hot  to  the  leather,  which  slone,   etc.,   treated.      This    waterproofing   com- 

js  itself   to    be    made   slightly    warm.      Linseed  pound   thus    forced   in   by   heat,   and   becoming 

oil,  resin,  white  vitriol,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  solid   when   cold,   is   far   more   durable   and  ef- 

white  oak  sawdust  are  the  materials  of  another  fective    than    superficial    applications    of    cold 

composition.         Yellow      beeswax.       Burgundy  solutions,   oils,   or  paints,   applied   in   the  usual 

pitch,   turpentine,    and   linseed   oil   constitute   a  manner,  which  do  not  penetrate  far  enough  into 

third.    A  fourth  plan  consists  in  applying  to  (he  the  material,  which  soon  perish,  and  which  are 

leather  a  hot  mixture  of  two  parts  tallow  with  liable  to  be  chipped  or  rubbed  off. 

one  part  resin.    Another  is  to  apply  a  coating  of  As   a   preservative   of   stone   and   marble,  of 

tallow  to  the   leather   and   a  second  coating  of  monuments  and  statuary,  vaults,  etc.,  from  the 

one  part  copaiba  balsam  with  two  of  naphtha,  destructive  effects  of  the  weather  so  often  ob- 

Caoutchouc,  boiled  for  two  hours  in  linseed  or  served  in  cemeteries,  the  process  has  proved  of 

neat's-foot  oil  is  mentioned  as  a  final  formula,  great  value.     For  lighter  stones,  the  process  isn- 

Paint  and  silica  compounds,  oils,  vamishe^  fortunately  acts  as  a  dust  and  dirt  collector. 
and  gums,  have  long  been  experimented  with  A  material  successfully,  used  in  Europe  is 
for  tt.e  preservation  of  building  by  water-  flue-silicate  of  magnesia,  technically  known  as 
proofing.  Coating  buildings  with  linseed  oil  has  Fluate.  Its  application  both  hardens  and  rain- 
been  a  favorite  method  as  affording  some  de-  proofs  stone,  but  the  effect  is  not  instantaneous, 
gree  of  protection  against  the  deteriorating  as  it  takes  a  year  to  demonstrate  itself, 
action  of  the  elements.  But  linseed  or  flax-seed  Waters,  wa'teri,  Clara  Erakine  Clftmen^ 
oil  alone  or  mixed  with  colors,  varnishes,  and  American  writer:  b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  38  Aug. 
gums,  has  never  proved  wholly  efficient  to  pre-  1834.  She  is  well  known  as  a  writer  and  lec- 
vent  the  disintegration  of  Stone,  the  weather  turer  upon  art.  Her  writings  include;  'Legen- 
staining  of  brickwork,  the  crumbling  of  mortar  dary  and  Msrthological  An>  (1870)  ;  'Eleanor 
joints,  and  the  efflorescence  of  soluble  salts,  con-  Maittand'  (18S1)  ;  'Life  of  Charlotte  Cushman' 
tained  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  brick,  C1882)  ;  'Stories  of  Art  and  Artists'  (1887); 
cement,  and  some  varieties  of  stone;  this  is  'Women  Artists  in  Europe  and  America' 
owing  to  the  protective  materials  in  themselves  (1903))  etc 

being  subject  both  to  chemical  changes  and  to  Waten,  Uadeigiotud.  A  certain  amount 
chemical  action,  when  exposed  for  a  compara-  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  earth's  sur- 
tively  short  time  to  the  weather.  When  linseed  face  passes  underground,  the  percentage  vary- 
oil  alone  is  used,  should  there  be  any  lime  or  ing  with  the  porosity  of  the  surface  ma- 
alkaline  salts  in  the  wall,  these  imraediatelj'  terials.  This  absorption  of  water  is  due 
saponify  the  oil  and  render  it  useless,  the  oil  to  the  fact  that  all  rocks  are  somewhat  por- 
soon  drying  out  and  leaving  a  spotted  or  mot-  ous  and  considerably  fissured.  Sand  and 
tied  surface.  Paint  is  often  seen  peeling  off  gravel  deposits  are  very  puroui  and  can  store 
from  the  mortar  joints  of  a  building  and  from  from  5  to  IS  per  cent  of  their  bulk  of  water, 
the  brick  work  u  well,  owing  to  the  same  Sandstones  have  space  between  their  sand 
lause,  the  caustic  alkalme  properties  of  the  grains,  but  their  porosity  varies  greatly  with  siie 
alts  of  lime  saponifying  the  linseed  oil  in  the  of  grain  and  especially  with  the  amount  of  ce- 
paint  menting  material  tilling  the  interspaces  which  in 
Dry  fotmdations  are  necessary  in  order  to  the  case  of  quartzite  and  some  highly  calcareous 
prevent  moisture  from  rising  by  capillary  at-  sandstone,  fills  these  spaces  entirely.  Most  sand- 
traction  from  the  damp  earth  into  the  bases  of  stones,  however,  are  porous  and  many  hold 
walls  or  stoops.  One  or  more  perfectly  water-  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  their  bulk  of  water, 
proof  courses  near  the  foundations  and  above  Limestones  are  only  slightly  porous,  but  they  are 
the  level  of  the  ground,  should  be  introduced  always  traversed  by  joint  planes  and  usually,  to- 
as  a  'sine  qua  non*  to  a  good  building.  Other-  ward  the  surface,  by  channels  and  caverns, 
wise,  a  constant  state  of  dampness,  affecting  Clays,  shales  and  slates  have  but  little  capacity 
that  part  of  the  structure,  is  apt  to  produce  for  water  and  the  crystalline  rocks,  such  aa 
staining  and  disintegration  beyond  redemption,  granite,  have  very  slight  porosity.  Cystalline 
Cement  or  slate  will  not  efFectually  answer  this  rocks,  however,  are  usually  traversed  hy  many 
purpose  owing  to  their  absorbent  qualities,  joint  planes  and  often  by  zones  of  decomposition 
Asphalt,  sheet  lead,  copper,  or  some  other  non-  along  which  surface  waters  descend  for  a 
absorbent  material  should  be  used.  Sheet  lead  greater  or  less  distance.  In  many  districts,  also, 
as  a  waterproofing  foundation  is  found  in  the  the  crystalline  rocks  are  deeply  decomposed  by 
ruins  of  Roman  buildings  3,000  years  old.  One  the  solution  of  some  of  their  components,  and 
of  the  best  processes  hitherto  employed  for  the  resulting  'rotten  rock*  is  usually  as  porous 
waterproofing  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  as  many  sandstones.  Many  lavas  are  porous  and 
of  the  walls,  is  the  paratline  compound  process,  they  usually  are  extensively  fissured.  Water 
The  base  of  this  compound  is  paraffine  wax  of  passes  underground  in  various  ways,  of  which 
special  manufacture  with  refined  creosote,  etc.  the  following  are  the  most  prominent :  direct  in- 
The  method  of  application  is  to  warm  the  wall  hibition  of  rainfall ;  the  sinking  of  surface  flows 
to  be  treated,  to  the  depth  of  about  one  quarter  in  passing  over  lones  of  porous  rock ;  the 
of  an  inch,  thereby  evaporating  all  humidity  and  spreading  of  streams  laterally  into  the  porous 
rendering  it  more  absorbent.  The  melted  water-  deposits  of  their  valleys ;  and  the  percolation  of 
proofing  material  is  then  aonlied  to  the  warm  water  laterally  from  the  ocean  or  lakes  into  the 
■uHace  until  absorbed  into  the  pores.  It  there  materials  of  the  shore.  In  all  regions  it  is  found 
remains  for  a  brief  time  in  a  liquid  state,  pene-  that  the  surface  run-off  and  evaporation  do  not 
trating  as  deeply  as  the  surface  is  heated,  and  enual  the  rainfall,  which  is  evidence  of  genera] 
gradually  hardens  as  the  surface  cools.     The  inhibition  of  water.   Many  streams  are  observed 
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to  diminish  in  volume  and  even  to  disappear 
entirely  in  running  over  areas  of  porous  sand- 
stones, cavernous  limestones,  or  especially  per- 
meable portions  of  their  beds.  In  many  arid  re- 
gions, waters  Aow  out  of  the  mountains  in 
rock  beds  and  at  once  sink  in  tlie  sajids  of  the 
valleys.  In  nearly  all  river  valleys  there  are 
alluvial  deposits  in  which  the  water  extends 
laterally  from  the  main  stream  and  some  water 
courses  have  water  only  in  the  sands  and  grav- 
els of  their  beds  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Waters  present  various  conditions  under- 
ground, in  some  cases  flowing  to  lower  levels, 
through  permeable  rocks,  caverns  in  limestone, 
or  crevices  in  the  harder  rocks,  to  emerge  as 
springs  in  hillsides,  valley  bottoms,  or  even  out 
under  the  ocean,  as  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
Usually  the  water  supply  fills  an  underground 
reservoir  of  sand,  gravel,  porous  sandstone,  de- 
composed crystalline  rock,  or  fissures.  Water 
under  this  condition  is  usually  designated 
'ground  water'  and  ils  surface  level  is  known  as 


similar  but  the  water  at  D  escapes  in  springs, 
so  there  is  a  constant  flow  from  C  toward  D. 
On  account  of  this  flow  to  a  lower  level  there 
is  gradual  diminution  of  "head"  of  the  water 
from  C  to  D,  known  as  the  "hydrostatic  grade.* 
This   condition   is   found   in   the   Central   Great 


Plains  of  the  United  Slates,  where  there  is  a  bed 
of  porous  sandstone  with  an  average  thickness 
of  200  feet,  underlying  more  than  500,000  square 
miles  and  in  places  lying  5,000  feet  deep,  but 
apparently  filled  with  water  throughout.  Many 
wells  draw  artesian  supplies  from  this  sand- 
stone and  in  some  areas  the  flows  have  a  sur- 
face pressure  of  over  300  pounds  to  the  square 


tbe  'water  pUne."  In  some  cases  ground  water 
may  occupy  strata  or  follow  down  crevices,  for  a 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Waters  which 
extend  far  imderground  are  mainly  contained  in 
sandstones  and  some  of  the^e  water  bearers  are 
of  vast  extent  and  often  defend  to  great  depths 
Two     condiUOn<     wh  ch     frequLiitU     exi';!    are 


Fia  3. 

shown  in  the  above  cuts  Fig  I  Cross 
sections  sho^^t^g  conditions  of  underground 
water  m  permeable  sirata.  In  these  sections  a 
bed  of  sandstones  reaches  the  turface  at  J  .^ 
where  it  recei\es  water  from  rainfall  or  uniking 
of  streams  This  water  pas=es  underground  and 
an  artesian  basin  is  formed  which  would  yield 
a  flowing  well  at  B  and  at  other  points  uhere 
the  la»d  IS  less  elevated  than  at  4  and  A  In 
file  second  section,  the  conditions  are  somewhat 


inch.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  gallons  are  con- 
tained in  this  stratum.  The  rate  of  travel  of 
underground  water  is  slow,  averaging  about  one 
mile  a  year  in  moderately  porous  sandstone. 

In  tlie  accompanying  figures  are  shown  some 
conditions  of  underground  waters  which  have 
been  referred  to  above.  Fig.  2.—  Sections  of  a 
riier  valley,  showing  the  relations  of  under- 
ground waters.  This  valley  is  cut  in  rock  but 
partly  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  as  shol^T  by 
the  stipple  The  river  flows  on  the  surface  at  A 
but  the  waters  also  flow  slowly  underground  in 
an  "underflow"  and  pas^  laterally  into  the 
sands  filling  them  to  the  "water  plane'  B  S  at 
the  level  of  the  river.  Fig.  3.— Fissured  and  de- 
composed crystalline  rock.  Surface  waters  often 
sink  dieply  and  occur  in  considerable  volume 
under  the  conditions  shown  in  this  figure.  A 
IS  the  zone  of  decomposition  and  disintegration 
oi  the  rock.  B  B  are  fissures  down  which  the 
decomposition  has  progressed  still  deeper.  This 
condition  is  found  over  wide  areas  in  the  Pied- 
mont region  of  the  southeastern  tinited  States. 
N.  H.  Dartom, 
United  Slates  Gtologieal  Survey. 
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WATERSHED  —  WATBKTOWN 

Watenhed.     See  Rivea  and  scientific  instruments ;  lock  and  brass  workt. 

Wa'tcrton,  Charles,  English  naturalist:  b.  P'""*  factory,  and  pump  factory.  The  air-brake 
Walton  Hall,  Wakefield,  3  June  1782;  d,  27  May  works,  which  has  a  thriving  branch  m  Russia, 
1865.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  having  outgrown  its  original  quarters,  pur- 
College  at  Stonyhurst,  where  he  evinced  a  great  chased  several  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
Uste  for  natural  history.  He  spent  many  years  "O''"'  side  of  the  nver,  and  built  shops  that 
in  travel,  and  in  1825  published  'Wanderings  in  w'H  accommodate  many  thousands  of  work- 
South  America,  the  Northwest  of  the  United  men.  A  city  of  mechanics'  homes  is  growing 
States,  and  the  AntiUes  in  the  years  i8is,  1816,  "P  a^und  the  works.  Watertown  has  two 
1820.  and  1824,'  a  book  which  has  had  great  'arge  nou''  mills  which  cater  to  the  wholesale 
popularity.  An  illustrated  and  slightly  altered  t"";  •^?,o»  the  mills  manufactures  health 
edition  was  published  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  |™*.  ""'ch  are  shipped  all  over  the  United 
Wood  in  i8?9.  His  only  other  publication  is  States  and  to  nwny  foreign  markets.  According 
•Essays  in  Natural  History,  with  an  Autobiog-  *?  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  within  the 
Taphy.>  These  appeared  originally  in  three  se-  city  limits,  m  the  manufacturing  establishment^ 
ries  (1838,  1844,  I8S7)-  In  1870  Norman  Moore  'h^'e  were  employed  4,01?  persons,  who  received 
produced  a  new  edition  of  them,  together  with  annually,  for  their  services,  over  Sz,ioo,ooo. 
sorae  of  his  letters  and  a  lite.  He  lived  a  se-  Th*  raw  material  used  each  year  cost  $4,152,444. 
duded  life  for  many  years  at  Walton  Hall,  where  '"l.  *^  "^^  °*  the  finished  products  was 
he  formed  a  curious  collection  of  animals.  $7.88i,9?7.    The     manufattunng   ^ants     were 

,„ ,            ,,           ,                  ,,-jj,  then   capitalized   for   $8,281,845.    These   figures 

Watertown     Mass      town    m    Middlesex  ,     (J  j,,^   industrial   establishments    within 

County;  on  the  Charles  River,  and  on  the  Boston  (j,J  ^.^^^  limits   in    1900     Since   then   the   city 

&  Maine  Railroad ;  eight  miles  west  of  Boston,  y^^^^  ^^^^  ^een  extended,  many  new   manu- 

It  contains  the  villages  of  Bemis,  Watertown.  factories  have  been  established,  and  nearly  all 

and  Mount  Auburn.     It  is  connected  with  Bos-  j^e  old  plants  have  been  enlarged,  so  that  by 

ton  and  many  of  the  suburban  towns  by  electric  igj ,  the  number  and  value  of  the  eit/s  manu- 

railways.     It  was  first  incorporated  in  1630.     it  factories  and  products  are  greatly  in  excess  of 

has  a  number  of  manufactunng  establishments,  jqqq 

chief  of  which  are  woolen  mills,  hosiery  works,  Trodf.— Watertown   is   the   commercial   and 

starch  factory,  and  needle  factory.    In  1900  (gov-  industrial    centre   of   a   large    rich    agricultural 

emment  census)  the  town  had  105  manufactur-  region,  and  it  has  an  extensive  wholesale  trade 

ing   establishments,    capitalized    for    $4,549,2+2  in  lU  kinds  of  merchandise.    It  is  the  distribut- 

and  employing  2,304  persons,  to  whom  was  paid  jng   centre   for   a   large   number   of   towns   and 

annually  the  sum  of  $(,130,099.    The  cost  of  raw  villages.    The  principal  abipments  are  the  prod- 

matenal  used  was  $3,811,806,  and  the  vaiue  of  ugtj  ^i  its  manufactories  and  farm  and  dairy 

the  annual  products  was  $6,078,902.    At  the  U.  products.    In  1903  over  200AOO  boxes  of  cheese 

S.  arsenal  located  here  a  large  amount  of  mod-  ^^^^e   sold  in  the  city   for   about  $1,350000,    It 

ern    ordnance    work    is    being    produced.     The  has  direct  shipping  connection  with  all  the  cities 

famous  Mount  Auburn  (q.v.)  Cemetery  is  in  the  and  villages  within  100  miles,  and  with  the  Lake 

town  of  Watertown.     There  are  two  banks,  one  Ontario  ports 

national  and  one  state.    The  national  bank  has  a  BuiUings    and    Mumcipal    Improvemtnta.-- 

capital   of  $100,000,   and   deposits   amoimtin?  to  The    mercantile   blocks    of    the    city    are    buUt 

$300,000.     The  state  bank   (Watertown   Savings  around   a   large   parallelogram,   and   on   five  of 

Bank)    has    deposits    amounting    to   *i,as6,66o,  the  most  important  streets.    This  parallelogram 

Pop.  (1910!    12.834.              _  is  adorned  with  parka,  a  fountain,  and  a  sol- 

Watertown,    N,    Y.,    city,    county-seat    of  diera'  monumenL     Some  of  the  prominent  pub- 

Jefferson  County;  on  the  Black  River  (about  10  lie  buildings  are  the  government  building.  Stale 

miles  from  its  entrance  to  Black  River  Bay,  an  Armory,   opera-house,    the    banks,    and    several 

arm  of  Lake  Ontario),  and  on  the   New  York  of  the  business  blocks.     The  city  has  49  miles 

Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  (Rome,  Wa-  of  water-pipe,  400  hydrants,  a  daily  consurap- 

tertown  &  Ogdensburg  and  Utica  &  Black  River  tion    of    3,500,000    gallons    of    water,   a    pump 

branches)  ;  about  90  miles  northwest  of  Utica  capacity  of  6,000,000   (average  water  pressure, 

and  70  miles  north  of  Syracuse.  60  pounds  per   inch),  and  a   reservoir  capaci^ 

IndustrUt. —  The  city  lies  on  both  sides  of  of  5,000,000  gallons.  A  filter,  at  a  cost  of 
the  river,  which  here  has  a  fall  of  112  feet,  $100,000,  was  completed  in  the  year  1904.  Water- 
producing  a  16.500  horse-power.  From  Carthage,  town  has  an  area  of  seven  square  miles,  70 
a  village  16  miles  above  the  city,  to  Dexter,  miles  of  streets,  and  is  lighted  by  gas  and  eleC' 
eif^t  miles  below  the  city,  the  river  is  lined  tricity.  There  arc  two  hospitals ;  the  City  Hos- 
with  busy  manufacturing  villages,  all  of  which  pital,  to  which  new  buildings  are  constantly 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  prosperity  of  being  added,  and  the  Saint  Joachim.  The  latter 
Watertown,  Along  this  24  miles  of  frontage,  is  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy.  There  are 
the  investment  in  paper  mill  plants  alone  is  two  orphanages,  and  the  Henry  Keep  Home,  a 
over  $7,000,000,  and  trie  daily  output  from  the  refuge  for  the  aged.  The  bureau  of  charitief 
mills  is  440  tons.  About  2,000  persons  are  en-  and  the  supervisor  of  the  poor  department  aie 
ga^ed  in  the  paper  industry.  In  the  city,  most  efficient  departments.  A  beautiful  park 
besides  the  many  paper  mills,  other  large  manu-  crowns  and  overlooks  the  city.  It  covers  about 
factories  arc  four  carriage  works,  whose  prod-  600  acres,  upon  which  for  several  years  there 
ucts  are  shipped  all  over  the  world;  the  Bagley-  has  been  an  annual  expenditure  of  $75,000. 
Sewall  Company,  manufactory  of  vises  and  The  name  of  the  donor  has  not  been  made  pub- 
paper  machinery,   portable   steam-engine   works,  lie.     The  city's   mean  temperature,   in   summer, 

two  large  silk  mills,  running  many  looms  and     ■     '—  — "  — 

turning  out  an  excellent  product;  twothermom-  

eter   works ;    one    factory    prodncing   chemical  23  churches  valned  a 
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WATERTOWN  —  WATERVLIET 

J,.    Prgteatant   Eoiscopal,  cost  $150,000;   Holy  eminent  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  ol 
'amily,    Roman    Catholic,   $100,000.     There   are  14  members,  elected  biennially. 
ii    school    buildings    valued    at    $377.25o;    the  Watertown  was  first  settled  by  Timothy  John- 
high  school  cost  $100,000.     The  high  school  was  son,  in  1836,  and  was  incorporated  in  1837.     In 
established  in  1869.     The  public  school  teachers  1853  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.     Pop-  (1910)  Z^2g. 
number   112,  tlie  number  o(  pupils  enrolled,  in  James  W.  Moohe, 
1903,  was  over  4,000.    Other  educational  insti'  Ediior  '■Gaselie.' 
tutions    are    Immaculate    Heart    Academy,    pri-  im„'»_„jii_      ij-:-.      _■*,      :_      «■=„__»,,„. 
vale  business  schools,  .nd  several  school  liSn-  r„,!^.^^.r    .  J  '  o"^  .J  „    S,    «^ 
rie,.    The  Flower  Memorial  Library,,  modem  fl'K"?  *jSff  ~£T'' "'',,°"  *' ?°.'; 
building,   i,  the  gift  o(  Mr,.    En,™  Flower-  '",*,H',  ",.?'''S  Ji  S..     'X.i^Sl^ni' 
Taylor,    in   honor  of   her    lather,    Roswell    P.  f^'J"',?"^'" 'SV    S''"  "S*;"'"! '^°';" 
Tni„..l  /„,.  ^      -n,,,  k..'^.i.'„,.  ;.   ,.k;.=  ,„--ms  and.    It  was  sett  ed  about   1500  by  emigrants 
Sd  cost^Si^^                    ^  *'■'""  Cape  Cod,  and  was  part  ^Winslow  until 

R™tcirWat*.Vtnwn     tiat     apvi-n     KanVs      five  '^"^   '"hen    it   waS    SCt   offaS  3    tOWH    and   lllCOr- 

■■.tg»l    and    two    S.     The   MiS    baSrs  P«"«J,  I"  *3  *=.(  WaKrville  wa.  set  o» 

have  a  combined  capital  of  5s7i,ao,  and  the  '""»  *'"""&  'S?  t°.    ?|  S' J'R  '^VW 

deposits  in  the  se.ei  hula  amS  to  more  ™  «"."'"1    Jfl^t^'^f      F.  dield  and  te 

than  $ioooo/x».  Waterville  &  Oakland  electric  raUways  conJiect 

Wllenown  was  settled  in  iSoo  by  H.  Cof-  *'"?  "■."!•"  ""  "."f-'"'  "l""'  T''=Ticonie 

fen  and  Zacharia  Bntterfield.    It  wai  incorpo-  ?'»•  '""'">■  =9"=  "'I"  I'Vj'^l'j™.":  ?'    ,  6 

rated  s  April  1816,  and  chartered  as  a  city  m  *'  ■natjulactories.    The  ch.ef  industriJ  estab- 

1869.    Pop.  (18S0)  9,883;  (1890)  14,735  i  (lix,)  lisbrnents  are  the  cotton  mdls,  which  have  i.ioo 

zTS,6-  (1910)  26730!    '•^^^'    */  =•  ^  y^'  employees;     railroad     shops,     300    employees ; 

Consult:     'StaBord'.     Gaaetteer"      (1813);  »»°''»  factories,  500;  and   shirt   factoiy,   150. 

<The  Gazetteer  of  New  York-   (1836)  ;  Hoiih,  Th're  are  about  300  men  m  the  employ  of  the 

'History  of  Jefferson  County';  Skinner,  'Wa-  railroad  as  train  and  yard  men,  and  a  total  of 

tertown';  Evert.  <History  of  Jefferson  County*;  ^^out  500  employees  m  a  number  of  the  small 

'Jefferson  County  Gazetteer';  Haddock,  <Cen-  manufactories.     In   1909   (government  census) 

tennial  History  of  Jefferson  County*;  Emmer-  the  total  number  of  employees  was  1,890.  There 

son,  'Jefferson  County'   (1898).  were  33  manufactories,  capitaliiedfor$4,76a,ooo, 

R.  A    Oakks  which   produced    each   year    dnished    products 

r-™,Y*rr--£-  ""li;  -^^%--^:'«'  oj  rrXrColbyfelfe^nBapStrfounded'i^ 
Coddmgton  County :  on  the  Big  Sioujt  River,  and  18,8-  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Ursuhne  Acad- 
M  the  Chic»p>  a  NorthwMtern,  the  Minneapolis  ^my  (R.  C),  a  public  high  school,  public  and 
&  Saint  Louis,  Uie  Borhngton  Cedar  Rapids  &  i^h  elementary  schools,  and  school  libraries. 
Northern,  the  Chicajo  4  Northwestern  and  the  ^he  four  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $500,- 
Great  Northern  R.R.  s ;  about  100  miles  north  ^^^  1^^  Waterville  Savings  Bank  has  deposits 
by  west  of  Sioux  Falls.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agn-  amounting  to  approximately  $i,20o.ooa  The 
cultural  region,  m  which  the  chief  product  is  goyemtnent  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  seven  alder- 
wheat  Stock-raising  is  given  considerable  at-  '^„  ^^  „  councilraen,  elected  annually.  There 
tention.  The  city  has  flour  mills,  machine  shops,  ,„  a  number  of  French  Canadians,  but  the  ma- 
large  grain  elevators,  and  stock-yards.  It  has  j^rity  of  the  inhabitants  are  native  bom.  Pop. 
Sx>nTrrm/,SVi^  trcltyTsVkTS  ^^^^  ?-'°^=  ^^^^  ^"^"^  O^U,)  ir^sa 
peska,  one  of  the  beautiful  bodies  of  water  of  ^"?^- f  ■  ¥j™  r  L  . 
the  State.  There  are  eight  churches,  a  public  *='''''^  '^entmci. 
high  school,  and  graded  elementary  schools.  The  W«terTi!le,  N.  Y.,  villa^  in  Onei<fa 
three  national  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  County,  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad;  about  as 
$135,000  and  deposits  amonnting  to  ^ig.ioa  miles  southwest  of  Utica.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
Pop.  ( 1910)  7,010.  region  in  which  hops  and  vegetables  are  the  chief 
Watertown,  Wis.,  city  !n  Jefferson  and  products.  It  has  steam  gnst  mills.  «ood-*OTk 
Dodge  countieT;  on  the  Rdik  River,  and  on  the  ^^^fy.  ^^^  shoe  factory.  The  pnncipal  public 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul  and  the  Chi-  t"'' «',"^'r-^'t  ^''k  ^!.'"^"  ""a  ,^  ^  Jl  .  *=.nH 
cago  4  Northwestern  R.R.-S;  about  44  miles  west  Y-  "■  C^-  building,  and  the  chutes  and 
of  Milwaukee  and  38  miles  Ust  of  Madison,  the  ^•'^°P'}\  Jh ere  are  six  churches,  a  high  school 
capital  of  the  Statf  It  is  on  both  sides  0/  the  <-^tabhshed  m  18^  public  graded  schools,  and  a 
river,  and  has  considerable  water-power,  which  P"blic  hbrary  There  are  two  banks;  the  na- 
is  Utilized  by  various  manufactur^  establish-  f""^!  l>«"lt  has  a  capital  of  $i50/>oo.  Pop. 
ments,  chief  of  which  are  a  large  snoe  factory,  t'O'D)    '-4io. 

floiir  mill,  foundry,  machine  shops,  brewery,  cigar  Watervliet,    wa-ter-vlet',    N.    Y.,    city    in 

factories,    box    factory,    furniture    factory,    and  Albany  County ;  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie 

creameries.    In    tpoo   (government  census)   the  Canal,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad ; 

city  had  86  manufacturing  establishments,  capi-  opposite  Troy  and  four  miles  north  of  Albany, 

talized  for  $1,776,312,     The  value  of  the  annual  It  is  connected  with  Albany  by  steam  and  electric 

products  was  $1,625,982.   'Watertown  has  sev-  railways,  and  thus  with  the  New  York  Central 

eral  educational  institutions,  chief  of  which  are  &  Hudson  River  Railroad.     It  is  connected  with 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart   (R.  Troy  by  an  iron  bridge,  over  which  pass  elec- 

C),    Northwestern    University     (Lutheran),    a  trie  cars  for  both  passengers  and  freight,  and  by 

high  school,  three  large  public  schools,  two  par-  rcRuiar  ferry-boats.    It  is  at  the  head  of  river 

ish  schools,  and  a  free  public  library.     Tlie  three  navigation   and   has.  by   means  of   the   Hudson 

banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $275,000  and  River,     water     connections     with     New     York 

deposits  amounting  to  over  $1,100,000.    The  gov-  and  intermediate  points,  and  by  means  of  Erie 
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Canal  with  the  interior  of  the  State  and  with  in  fact  when  they  are  used,  or  are  lusceptible 

Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  ports.  of   being   used,   in   their   ordinary  condition,   as 

Industries. — Watervliet  is  a  manofacturiog  highways  for  commerce,  over  which  trade  and 
city.  In  1900  (government  census)  there  were  travel  are  or  may  be  conducted  in  the  custom- 
135  manufacturing  estabUshments,  which  were  ary  modes  of  trade  and  travel  on  water.  The 
capitalized  for  $1,826,691  and  which  en^>loyed  conunercial  power  of  Congress  authorizes  such 
1,167  persons.  The  value  of  the  yearly  products  legislation  as  will  insure  the  convenient  and 
was  $1,809,341.  It  has  manufactories  of  woolen  safe  navigation  of  :i11  navigable  waters  of  the 
goods,  bells,  iron  products,  sashes,  doors,  and  United  States,  whether  that  consists  in  requiring 
bhnds,  metal  harness  parts,  street  cars,  car-jour-  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  their  use,  in 
nal  bearings,  machine-shop  products,  and  scales,  prescribing  the  form  and  size  of  the  vessels 
In  1807  the  U.  S.  government  established  here  employed  upon  them,  or  in  subjecting  the  ves- 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  one  of  the  largest  plants  sels  to  inspection  and  license.  The  power  to 
for  the  construction  of  siege  ordnance  and  field  regulate  commerce  comprehends  the  control 
and  coast  defense  belonging  to  the  United  States,  for  that  purpose  and  to  the  extent  necessary. 
The  arsenal  is  on  a  reservation  of  109  acres,  of  all  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
which  has  a  wharfage,  on  the  Hudson,  of  1,000  which  are  accessible  from  a  state  other  than 
feet  The  usual  manufactures  for  use  in  war  those  in  which  they  lie.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  produced  here,  as  shot  and  shell,  small  am-  are  the  public  property  of  the  nation,  and  sub- 
munition,  gun-carrii^e  equipments,  etc  There  je«  to  all  the  requisite  legislation  of  con- 
are  two  large  stone  magazines.  On  the  reserva-  gress.  Recently  in  Perry  v.  Haines,  igt  U.  S. 
tion  are  quarters  for  the  officers  and  barracks  17,  the  same  court  decided  that  admiraltyju- 
for  the  soldiers  and  also  for  any  civilians  who  risdiction  extends  to  eases  of  maritime  liens 
may  be  emfdoyed  in  the  works.  There  is  also  a  upon  vessels  navigating  the  Erie  canal,  aa  that 
hospital.  During  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  wars  formed  part  of  a  navigable  highway  for  inter- 
there  were  about  1,500  persons  employed,  who  stale  commerce  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
worked  in  relays,  day  and  night,  preparing  ma-  ocean.  Thus  artificial  as  well  as  natural  navi- 
terialj  for  the  U.  S  army.  Since  i^  some  of  gab'e  waters  are  being  recognized  as  public 
the  largest  guns  in  tJie  U.  S.  service  have  been  waters  in  the  sense  in  which  Bracton  used 
made  here,  and  the  constructicm  works  have  that  terni  m  the  rule  that  pubhca  vera  mnt 
been  constanUy  in  operation  on  the  large  guns  f.*""*"*  nutnina  et  porlus.  Years  ago  the  En«- 
and  necessary  equipment  required  for  the  army  '■*''  courts  decided  that  the  river  Severn  was 
and  navy  and  for  coast  defenses.  J  P"^^^  highway,  and  the  courts  of  this  country 

Churches  and  SfhooU.~T\itrt  are  lochmthtx  have    followed    the    decisions   of    the   Supreme 

representing  six  different  denominations:  a  high  Court  of   the  United   States  heretofore  stated 

school  established  in  1899,  Saint  Patrick's  Acad-  \"   regard   to  public   navigable   waterways.     An 

emy,  four  public  schools,  four  parish  schools,  a  interior  nation   has  a  servitude  along  natural 

Union  Free  Library,  and  a  high  school  library.  *ater   courses    to    reach   the  highway    of   na- 

There  is  a  graded  school  in  connection  with  fpn^  '"ow?  =•?  '"*  '''«t".»w,  which  la  rec(«- 

Saint  Coiman^s  Orphanage.  °"'^.  by  the  law   of  nations.     The   right  of 

Hw(i>ry.— Watervliet    was   settled   about   the  ffansit  over  the   Danube  below  the  Iron  Gates 

time  when  settlements  were  made  at  Albany  and  »s  secured  by  agreement     In  the  Umtcd  StotM 

other  places  on  the  Hudson.    It  was  incorporated  and  in,  Canada,  the  rivers  (to  not  generally  flo* 

as  a  village,  and  called  West  Troy  in  1836.    In  !•>  i'»''m  territory,  10  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 

August.   1897,  it  was  chartered  as  a  rity  under  >'"'P^^  t^e  doctntieof  jut  tratuitus,  tMxpt  itt 

the  name  of  Watervliet.    Its  industrial  growth  "  few  cases,  as  along  the  Richelieu  Mid  lower 

has  been  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.          ,„..,, 

government  arsenal.    It  has  many  of  the  social  ,  ^"^  waterways  of  Maine  include  240  milM 

and  educational  advanti^ea  of  Albany  and  Troy.  "   seacoast,   with   many  bays   indenting   it  and 

Poo    (iQio)    f;fl74-  scores   of   islands   strewn   along   it     The    Samt 

rop.  1,1910;    I5fl74-             ..     .    „             _  Croix  River  on  the  east  is  the  outlet  of  Grand 

Waterways  of  Hie  United  States,  The.  Lakes.  The  Penobscot  is  275  miles  long  and 
The  atlas  of  the  world  shows  that  three  fourths  navigable  to  Bangor  by  large  vessels.  It  is 
of  its  surface  is  covered  with  water.  The  the  outlet  of  several  lakes  in  central  Maine 
waters  of  the  earth  comprise  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  and  flows  into  Penobscot  Bay,  30  miles  long 
bays,  lakes,  and  rivers.  In  the  main  these  and  15  miles  wide.  The  Kennebec  is  160  miles 
are  navigable,  but  where  not  navigable,  much  long  and  navigable  to  Augusta.  It  is  the  out- 
has  been  done  to  make  them  so.  In  addition  ]«  of  Moosehead  Lake,  which  is  36  mil« 
thereto,  extensive  systems  of  intersecting  canals  long  and  from  8  to  12  miles  wide,  and  navigated 
have  been  constructed,  so  that  natural  and  by  pleasure  steamers.  The  Androscoggin  River 
artificial  waters  of  the  world,  known  as  *wa-  drams  the  famous  Rangeley  lakes  and  other 
terways,"  comprise  all  its  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  and  flows  300  miles  into,  the  Kennebec 
bays,  many  of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  all  near  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  only  in  part 
na\'igable   canals.  and  by   river  craft.      Sebago   Lake   is   12  miles 

In    the   United   States   the   ebb  and   flow   of  long  and  10  miles  wide  and  navigable  hy  small 

the  tide  is  not  the  test  of  navigability,  as  it  steamers.    The  principal  seaport,  Portland,  has 

was    m    England  before    it   was    abolislied   by  large    commerce    and    there    are    several    ship 

24   Victi  ch.    10.    The   Supreme   Court   of   the  yards    along    the    coast     New    Hampshire    has 

United  States  held  in  ihe  Daniel  Ball,  10  Walt,  but    little    sea-coast    and    no    navigable    rivers. 

Ss;,  that  a  different  test  than  tidal  variations  Those  parts  of  the  Merrimac  and  Connecticut 

must  be  applied  here  to  determine  navigability,  which   pass   through   New  Hampshire  are  not 

The  court  say  thai  those   rivers  must  be  re-  navigable,  except  by  small  river  craft  and  by 

garded  as  public  navigable  rivers  in  law,  which  rafts.    The  inland  lakes  of  New  Hampshire  are 

are  navigable  in  fact ;  and  they  are  navigable  navigable  by  small  pleasure  boats.    The  same  if 
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true  of  the  rivers  of  Massachusetts.  It  has,  bays,  and  a  portion  of  Staten  Island  Sottnd, 
however,  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  ail  of  the  East,  Harlem,  and  Hudson  rivers. 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  which  is  to  be  connected  with  New  York  is  the  largest  commercial  port  in 
the  Atlantic  by  a  canal  across  Cape  Cod,  Nan-  tlie  western  hemisphere,  and  the  second  largest 
tucket  Sound,  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  commercial  port  in  the  world,  it  being  ex- 
and  several  other  small  bays,  all  in  communica-  ceeded  only  by  London,  The  toUl  tonnage  that 
tion  will)  the  ocean.  Taunton  River  is  naviga-  entered  that  port  in  the  year  ending  30  June 
ble  to  Taunton,  12  miles  from  its  outlet,  which  1903,  was  g/3S3.9o6  tons,  and  its  clearances 
empties  into  Mount  Hope  Bay,  The  Mystic  amounted  to  8347^72  tons,  that  bemg  about 
ajiJ  Charles  rivers  are  navigable  at  their  mouths  one  half  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  all  the  Atlan- 
only.  Salem,  as  a  commercial  port,  has  a  repu-  tic  ports  for  that  year.  Its  unique  position  at 
tation  far  more  enviable  than  that  for  witlicraft.  the  confluence  of  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers 
Vermont  has  part  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  overlooking  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
which  is  navigable  by  lake  steamers,  and  part  world,  has  added  to  its  other  commercial  ad- 
of  Lake  Champlain,  120  miles  long  and  15  miles  vantages  and  is  destined  to  continue  it  as  the 
wide  in  its  extreme  width,  which  has  been,  since  emporium  of  the  western  hemisphere.  On  the 
its  discovery  on  4  July  1609,  a  highway  of  com-  north  flows  the  picturesque  Hudson,  discov- 
merce  for  the  aborigines,  for  the  colonists,  and  ered  in  September  1609,  and  navigable  by  steara 
for  Americans  generally.  It  is  navigated  by  vessels  150  miles  to  the  city  of  Troy,  and  by 
large  lake  steamers,  by  scores  of  other  steam-  canal  barges  to  Waterford.  It  is  to  be  canal- 
ers,  and  by  many  yachts  and  sailing  ves-  ized  from  Waterford  to  Fort  Edward.  It  re- 
sels.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  lakes  in  ceives  on  the  west  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk 
America  and  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  formerly  navigable  about  95  miles,  to  Little 
^  miles  of  waterway  between  the  Saint  l.aw-  Falls,  which  is  also  to  be  canalized  from  the 
rence  on  the  north  and  New  York  Bay  on  the  Hudson  nearly  to  the  ci^  of  Rome,  The  ca- 
south.  It  contains  several  beautiful  islands  such  nalized  Hudson  and  Mohawk  are  to  form  8 
as  Isle  La  Motte,  North  Hero,  and  South  Hero,  part  of  the  improved  canal  system  of  the  State 
Lake  Champlain  is  to  be  connected  with  the  of  New  York^  about  to  be  constructed  pur- 
waters  of  the  Hudson  River  at  Fort  Edward  suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Canal  Refereti- 
by  the  improved  Champlain  Canal,  having  a  dum  Law  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  State 
depth  of  12  feet  of  water,  so  that  vessels  draw-  of  New  York  in  the  session  of  1903  by  Senator 
ing  105^  feet  may  pass  from  Lake  Champlain  George  A.  Davis,  chairman  of  die  canal  com- 
through  into  the  Hudson  River,  This  wiU  mittee  of  the  Senate,  which  law  provides  for  the 
greatly  increase  the  commerce  on  the  lake.  issue  and  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  amount- 
Rhode  Island  has  Narragansett  Bay,  Mount  ing  to  $ioi,ooo,ooc^  for  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
Hope  Bay,  Providence  and  Sakonnct  rivers,  tem  of  barge  canals,  having  a  bottom  width  of 
These  are  navigable  and  are  frequented  by  some  75  feet  and  a  depth  of  13  feet,  from  ti)e  waters 
of  the  best  equipped  vessels  in  America  and  of  the  Hudson  to  those  of  Lake  Champlain, 
by  hundreds  01  pleasure  boats.  The  merchant  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  EJ'ie,  adequate  for 
marine  of  the  ports  of  Rhode  Island  in  1903  barges  carrying  1,000  tons.  This  law  received 
comprised  88  vessels  of  15,835  tons.  Connect-  the  phenomenal  popular  approval  of  ^5,000 
icut  has  part  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Thames  majoriw  in  the  State  at  the  general  election  in 
River,  navigable  to  Norwich,  the  Connecti-  1903.  This  is  the  largest  canal  improvement 
cut  River,  navigable  to  Hartford,  the  Nauga-  project  ever  undertaken  by  one  of  the  American 
tuck  River,  navigable  by  small  craft  for  a  few  States,  and  one  of  the  largest  ever  undertaken 
miles  and  the  Housalonic,  150  miles  long  and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  West  of  the  city 
navigable  to  Shelton,  It  has  several  towns  of  Rome  is  Oneida  Lake,  into  whicfa  flows 
along  its  waterways,  such  as  Stonington^  Nor-  Wood  Creel^  which  is  to  be  canatned  and 
wich,  New  Londcni,  New  Haven,  and  Bridge-  connected  with  the  Mohawk.  OncidB  Lake, 
port.  Long  Island  Sound  is  no  miles  long  Oneida  River,  and  Oswego  River  are  all  to 
and  ao  miles  wide.  It  is  a  great  waterway  for  be  canalized,  as  well  as  the  Seneca  River  from 
several  superb  steamboat  lines  plying  between  the  Three  River  point  to  the  outlet  of  Onon- 
New  York  and  towns  and  cities  on  its  daga  Lake,  and  thence  southwesterly  nearly 
northern  shore.  The  Connecticut  River  at  one  to  Seneca  Lake.  New  York  contains  scverid 
time  was  navigated  by  a  number  of  river  boats  beautiful  bodies  of  water,  such  as  Lake  George, 
and  had  considerable  commerce.  A  line  of  part  of  Lake  Champlain,  part  of  Lake  On- 
boats  ran  between  Wells  River,  Vt.,  and  Hart-  tario,  part  of  Lake  Erie,  Onondaga,  Skaneateles, 
ford.  The  boats  were  flat  boats  and  did  not  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Keuka,  Canandaigua,  ana 
draw  much  water.  The  Bamet  was  the  first  Chautauqua  Lake,  all  navigable  by  steamers. 
steamer  for  Connecticut  River  service.  It  drew  Seneca  Lake  formerly  had  a  large  commerce, 
22  inches  of  water.  On  its  first  trip  from  which  undoubtedly  will  be  revived  by  improv- 
Hartford  to  Vermont  it  had  in  low  a  bar^e  ing  its  outlet  and  forming  a  connection  with 
filled  with  people.  Other  steamers  were  built  the  new  i,ooo-ton  barge  canal.  It  has  also  been 
for  river  service,  in  which  they  were  engaged  proposed  to  improve  the  outlet  of  Cayuga  Lake 
for  many  years.  This  river  was  a  great  natural  m  a  similar  manner.  All  of  these  lakes  are 
highway  for  the  transportation  of  produce  to  navigated  by  passenger  steamers  during  the 
market.  The  rapids  in  the  river  were  overcome  summer  months.  The  waterways  of  New  Jer- 
by  canals  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  at  '  Turner  sey  comprise  a  portion  of  the  lower  Hudson. 
Falls,  and  at  Bellows  Falls,  upper  New  York  Bay,  Newark  Bay,  Stateo 
The  waterways  of  New  York  comprise  that  Island  Sound,  Raritan  Bay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Dortion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  washing  Long  and  several  arms  of  the  ocean  indenting  the 
Island  on  the  south,  and  that  part  of  Long  eastern  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  Bay 
Island  Sound  washing  Long  Island  on  the  on  the  south,  and  the  Delaware  River  on  the 
north,  and  also  the  upper  and  lower  New  York  west,  and  other  rivers   intersecting  it.     These 
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are     all     navijpbie.       The     Delaware     River  canals.     One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  Lake 

on    the    west    is    between    300    and    350    miles  Okeechobee,   which   is   connected   by   canal   and 

long,  and  extends  the  entire  length  of  its  west-  river   with   the   Charlotte   Harbor,   on   the   west 

em  border,  dividing  it  from  the  States  of  Penn-  coast   of  Florida.    There    are   many   bays  and 

sylvania  and  Delaware.     It  is  navigable  to  Phil-  inlets   indenting   the   sea-coast   from   Florida   to 

adelphia   by   ocean   steamships,  and   to   Trenton  Mexico.     Among  the  largest  of  these  are  Tampa 

by  ordinary   river  vessels.     The   Raritan   River  Bay,  Choctawhatchee  Bay,  Perdido  Bay,  Pensa- 

is  navigable  from  Raritan  Bay  to  New  Bruns-  cola.  Mobile,  Lake  Pontcharlrain,  Lake  Borgne, 

wick,  and  from  that  point  along  the  bed  of  the  and  Mississippi   Sound,  Tirabalier  Bay,  Cerre- 

Raritan   and   Millstone   rivers   to   Trenton   is   a  honde    Bay,   Atchafalaya    Bay,   Vermilion    Bay, 

canal,   thus   joining   the   waters   of   lower   New  Cole   Blanche   Bay,   Sabine   Bay,  and  Galveston 

York   Bay   with   those   of   the   Delaware.     The  Bay. 

total  length  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  indud-  The  Mississippi   River,  which  empties  into 

iiig  tributaries,  is  over  400  miles,  and  it  is  only  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Saint 

partially   navigable.     It   flows    into    the    Chcsa-  Paul,  a   distance  of  about  2,000  miles,  by  vcs- 

peake  Bay,   which   is    170  miles   long  and   S"  sels  of  moderate   draft.     It  has  several  large 

miles    wide.    The    Delaware    and    Chesapeake  tributaries.     On   the    east    is    the    Yaioo,    280 

bays  are  connected  by  a  canal  of  10  feet  draft,  miles  long,  and  navigable  240  miles.     The  lar^- 

In  some  portions  of  its  course  the  Susquehanna:  est   tributary   on   the    east   is   the   Ohio.      It   is 

has  been  canalised  to  overcome  rocks  and  vegc-  1,100  miles  long  and  from  '/i  to  Yi  mile  wide, 

table    matter,   which    obstructed    its    navigation,  and   is   formed   by  the   union  of  the  Allegheny 

Pennsylvania    has    suffered    its    extensive    canal  and   Monongahcla   rivers,   and   is   navigable   by 

n  to  pass  from  its  control.    The  Potomac  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water.    Dams  have 

is  about  400  miles  long  and  navigable  125  been  constructed  at  38  different  points  in  the 
imics  for  large  vessels.  It  flows  into  the  Chesa-  river  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  to  raise 
peake  Bay  from  the  northwest.  It  receives  from  the  water  levels  in  the  intervening  sections, 
the  south  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  The  dams  are  passed  by  locks  600  feet  long 
Rappahannock  River  is  over  200  miles  long  and  iio  feet  wide,  having  a  depth  of  6  feet  of 
and  navigable  for  about  60  miles.  The  James  water.  The  Monongahela  River  is  navigable 
River  is  450  miles  long  and  navigable  as  far  for  upward  of  100  miles  above  its  confluence 
as  Richmond.  The  Roanoke  River  is  450  with  the  Allegheny  by  large  river  craft,  and 
miles  long  and  navigable  to  Weldon.  The  for  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles  further  by  small 
Roanoke  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound,  which  river  craft.  The  Allegheny  River  is  navigable 
is  ab«ut  50  miles  long  and  from  5  to  8  from  Waterford  near  French  Creek  and  15 
miles  wide,  and  it  communicates  through  Cro-  miles  from  Lake  Erie  to  its  outlet  at  Pittsburg, 
aton  Sound  with  Pamlico  Sound,  which  is  7S  The  Ohio  River  has  several  tributaries,  such  as 
miles  long  and  about  20  miles  wide.  Both  of  the  Kenanas,  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Sandy,  Sci- 
these  sounds  are  connected  with  the  Chesapeake  oto,  Miami,  the  Licking,  the  Kentucky,  the 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal,  having  Salt,  Green,  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and  Ten- 
a  depth  of  li'/i  feet  and  doing  an  active  busi-  nessee.  The  Muskingum  is  240  miles  long, 
ness.  navigable  95  miles.  The  Scioto  is  250  miles 
The  sounds  are  shallow  and  communicate  long  and  navigable  130  miles.  The  Kentucky 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Into  Pamlico  Sound  is  250  miles  long,  navigable  to  Frankfort  The 
flows  the  Pamlico  and  the  River  Neuse.  The  Wabash  ie  550  miles  long,  and  receives  as  a 
Savannah  River,  whose  length  including  trib-  tributary  on  the  east  the  White  River.  The 
utaries  is  55°  miles,  is  navigable  by  targe  ves-  Tennessee,  with  its  longest  tributary,  the  Hol- 
sels  to  Savannah,  and  by  small  vessels  to  Au-  ston,  is  over  100  miles  long,  and  is  navigable 
gusta.  The  Great  Pedee  River  is  navigable  ISO  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The  Cumberland 
miles  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  is  over  600  miles  lonp  and  is  navigable  to  Nash- 
St.  John's  River  in  Florida  is  navigable  for  ville,  nearly  200  miles.  Th«  tonnage  passing 
steamers  150  miles,  and  small  vessels  go  150  down  the  Ohio  River  in  igo2  was  1^472.575  tons, 
miles  further  up.  It  connects  several  lakes,  consisting  of  coal,  steel  rails,  lumber,  sugar, 
some  of  whith  communicate  with  the  ocean,  and  molasses.  There  are  about  40,000,000  bush- 
The  Suwanee  River  is  250  miles  long  and  navi-  els  of  coal  shipped  annually  from  Pittsburg 
^ble  in  its  lower  course.  The  Appalachicola  down  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  development  of 
River  is  90  miles  long  and  is  navigable  in  its  this  country  the  Ohio  River  was  one  of  the 
lower  course.  The  Tallapoosa  River,  250  miles  great  highways  over  which  the  tide  of  civili- 
long  and  navigable  for  40  miles,  and  the  Coosa,  jatioti  passed  westward.  Sail  boats  have  given 
350  miles  long,  unite  to  form  the  Alabama  way  to  barges  and  steamboats,  and  the  eom- 
River,  8  miles  west  of  Montgomery,  The  Ala-  merce  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  is  increas- 
bama  River  is  350  miles  long  and  navigable  ing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  number  of 
from  the  Junction  of  these  two  rivers  to  the  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Ohio  is 
Mobile.  The  Tombigbee,  450  miles  in  length,  estimated  to  be  more  than  4,000,  which  annually 
unites  with  the  Alabama  to  form  the  Mobile,  enter  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  A  project  is 
which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay  and  is  navigable  under  consideration  in  Ohio  for  the  construction 
to  Aberdeen  in  Mississippi.  The  Tombigbee  of  a  system  of  canals  from  Lake  Erie  on  the 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior  Rivec  north  to  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  involving 
which  is  ^Q  tniles  long,  and  navigable  to  Tus-  an  enormous  outlay  of  money,  rendering  such 
caloosa.  The  Mobile  River  is  45  miles  long,  canals  navigable  for  barges  of  500  tons  capacity 
and  Mobile  Bay  is  36  miles  long  and  its  and  upward.  The  next  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
width  is  about^io  miles.  There  are  many  small  sissippi  on  the  east  is  the  IlUnois,  which  is  500 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  which  com-  miles  long,  navigable  for  245  miles,  and  re- 
municate  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Many  other  eeives  the  waters  of  the  Kankakee  and  the 
lakes  in  Florida  are  connected  by  rivers  and  Desplaines,  which  latter  river  has  been  in  part 
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canalized  and  in  part  paralleled  by  the  Chicago  lengthy  rivers   navigable   for  commercial   pnr- 

Drainage  Canal,  28.05  miles  long,  22  feel  deep,  poses;     The  next  tributary  to  the  MiEsissippi 

and  110  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  to  the  south  on  the  west  is  the  Saint  Francis  River,  450  mUes 

branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  which  communi-  long,  navigable  80  miles.    The  next  is  the  Wbite 

cates    through    the    north    branch    with    Lake  River,  800  miles  long  and  navigable  175  miles 

Michigan.     These  form  a  continuous  waterway  to  Batesville.     The  next  large  tributary  to  the 

from    the    Mississippi    River   through    to    Lake  Mississippi   is   the   Arkansas,   2,000   miles   long, 

Michigan   at   Chicago.     The   Chicago   Drainage  and   navigable    for   800   miles.      It    has    several 

Canal  has  been  made  navigable  for  vessels  draw-  large  tributaries,  the  most  important  of  which  is 

ing  22  feet  of  water,  and  has  the  largest  prism  the    Canadian,   900    miles    long,    and   having   a 

of  any  canal   of  its  length   in  the  country.     In  tributary,  the  North  Fork,  600  miles  long.     An- 

1848  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  was  com-  other    long    tributary    of    the    Canadian    is    the 

pleted,  having  a  length  of  96  miles  and  a  depth  Cimarron.     The  waters  of  the  Arkansas  supply 

of  6   feet,  and   extending   from   Chicago   to   La  large  irrigating  canals  in  Colorado.     There  are 

Salle.     Congress  authorized  the  survey   for  the  many   irrigating  canals   supplied  by  the   waters 

Hennepin  Canal  in  1882,  connecting  the  waters  of  this  and  other  rivers  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 

of  the  Illinois  River  at  Hennepin  with  those  Roclgr  Mountains.     The  next  tributary  to  the 

of  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island.    The  Missis-  Mississippi   is  the  Red  River,   1,200  miles  long, 

sippi  also  has  the  Wisconsin  River  as  a  tributary  and  navigable  to  Shreveport.    It  has  two  tribu- 

on  the  east,  which  is  600  miles  long  and  navi-  taries  on  the  north,  the  Washita  and  the  False 

gable  up  to  Portage  City,  where  it  connects  by  Washita. 

a  canal  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Fox  River  The  river  Calcasieu,  in  Louisiana,  aoo  miles 
in  Wisconsin,  It  flows  westerly  into  the  Mis-  long,  flows  into  Calcasieu  Lake,  and  that  erap- 
sissippi.  The  Fox  River,  200  miles  long,  flows  ties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  river  is  only 
northeasterly  through  Lake  Winnebago  into  partially  navigable.  Both  the  river  Sabine,  ^00 
Greea  Bay.  It  is  navigable.  These  two  rivers  miles  long,  and  the  River  Neches,  350  miles 
and  canal  form  a  continuous  waterway  from  the  long,  flow  into  Sabine  Lake,  and  that  empties 
Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  been  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Trinity  River  in 
ileclared  by  the  courts  a  public  highway.  Texas  is  over  50a  miles  long,  and  navigable 
Through  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  steamers  about  half  its  length.  It  flows  into  Galveston 
may  pass  from  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  Mich-  Bay,  which  is  35  miles  long,  and  affords  one  of 
igan.  This  is  one  of  the  three  waterways  the  best  harbors  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
mentioned  in  Smith's  'Histoty  of  Wisconsin,*  which  great  quantities  of  produce  are  exported, 
which  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  The  Brazos  River  is  over  goo  miles  long,  nav- 
with  those  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  other  two  igable  over  200  miles,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf 
being  the  Illinois  and  Despiaines  rivers  and  of  Mexico.  The  Colorado  River  is  900  miles 
the  Miami  of  the  Lakes.  The  next  tributary  long  and  navigable  during  certain  seasons  of 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  is  the  Saint  Croix  the  j|ear  as  far  up  as  Austin.  This  river  emp- 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  6a  miles.  The  ties  into  Matagorda  Bay.  Tht  Guadalupe  and 
upper  Mississippi  is  navigable  between  Saint  An-  the  San  Antonio  rivers  are  both  about  200 
thongs  Falls  and  the  Sauk  Rapids.  The  Mis-  miles  long,  and  the  Nueces  is  about  400  miles 
sissippi  River  drains  several  lakes  in  the  cen-  long,  and  all  flow  into  bays  on  the  coast  of 
tral  part  of  Minnesota.  The  first  tributary  on  Texas.  These  rivers  have  many  small  tribu- 
the  west  is  the  Minnesota,  450  miles  long,  and  taries  that  are  not  navigable.  The  Rio  Grande 
navigable  to  Patterson's  Rapids,  a  distance  of  is  the  largest  river  next  to  the  Mississippi  flow- 
295  miles.  The  Minnesota  River  drains  Big  ing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  1,800  miles 
Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse,  into  which  lat-  long  and  navigable  by  small  craft  about  450 
ter  lake  flows  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  miles  to  Kingsbury  Rapids.  The  Colorado  River 
which  is  ?oo  miles  long.  The  next  tributary  to  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  2,000 
the  Mississippi  is  the  Des  Moines  River,  500  miles  lon^  and  navigable  612  miles.  Its  largest 
miles  long,  navigable  to  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  tributary  is  the  Gila,  about  650  miles  long.  The 
The  next  tributary  is  the  Missouri  River,  which  Sacramento  River  flows  into  San  Francisco 
with  one  of  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Madi-  Bay,  which  is  40  miles  lone  and  12  miles  wide, 
son,  is  over  3/»0  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  and  affords  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
for  shallow  vessels  to  Fort  Benton  on  the  world.  On  the  north  in  connection  with  it  is 
Madison,  2,682  miles.  The  channel  of  this  river  San  Pablo  Bay,  which  is  only  '  j8  feet  deep, 
changes  so  frequently  that  its  navigability  is  and  inio  which  through  the  Slraits  of  Karqui- 
seriously  interfered  with.  The  Missouri  re-  nes  flows  the  Sacramento  River.  The  Sacra- 
ceives  on  the  east  as  tributaries  the  river  James  mento  is  500  miles  long.  Its  largest  tributary 
and  the  Big  Sioux.  On  the  west  the  Little  is  the  San  loaquin,  which  is  350  miles  long, 
Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  which  latter  and  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  Stockton, 
river  is  over  i/xxi  miles  long  and  navigable  to  and  for  small  steamers  about  two  thirds  of 
the  moulh  of  the  Big  Horn.  The  Yellowstone  its  course.  There  are  other  small  rivers  flow- 
River  drains  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  Other  trib-  ing  into  the  Sacramento  from  the  east, 
utaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Green  River,  Improvements  undertaken  by  the  general 
the  Owl,  the  Big  Cheyenne,  the  'Wliite,  the  Nio-  government  and  the  State  of  Califoraia  have 
brara,  all  lengthy,  but  none  of  thera  navigable,  opened  up  the  Lower  Sacramento  and  connect- 
The  Nebraska  or  Platte,  formed  by  the  North  ing  waters  until  the  range  of  tidal  action  has 
and  South  Fork,  and  including  the  North  Fork  been  extended  as  far  up  as  Sacramento  City, 
r.OOO  miles  long,  and  the  Kansas  River,  including  and  rendered  it  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
Smoky  Hill  Form,  900  miles,  are  all  lengthy  from  10  to  IS  feel  of  water.  The  Columbia 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  but  are  not  nav-  River  is  about  1,400  miles  in  length,  and  flows 
igable.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  make  ap-  into  the  Pacific  through  a  wide  mouth,  upoo 
propriation,  however,  to  render  some  of  these  which  is  located  Astoria.    Upon  this  river  arc 
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located  important  salmon  fisheries.  It  is  tiav-  whose  length  is  320  mites,  its  average  widtb 
Igable  165  miles  to  the  first  Cascade,  and  above  is  65  miles,  and  it  has  an  average  depth  of  385 
these  it  is  navigable  on  another  level  for  about  feeL  Lake  Michigan  flows  through  the  Straits 
50  miles  to  the  second  Cascade,  and  above  of  Mackinac,  30  miles  long  and  16  miles  wide, 
those  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  a  into  Lake  Huron,  which  is  363  miles  long  and 
considerable  distance  further.  It  has  several  101  miles  wide,  and  has  a  prolongation  on  the 
navigable  tributaries.  Among  these  is  the  Wil-  east  known  as  Georgian  Bay,  wholly  in  the 
lamette  in  Oregon,  280  miles  long,  navigable  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  I20  miles  long  and 
to  the  falls  at  Oregon  City,  and  above  them  40  miles  wide.  Lake  Huron  flows  through  the 
to  Eugene  City.  It  receives  on  the  east  as  Saint  Clair  River,  35  miles  long  and  i  mile  wid*i 
a  tributary  the  Snake  River,  1,100  miles  long,  into  Lake  Saint  Oair,  which  is  19  miles  long 
navigable  to  Lewiston.  In  Washington  there  and  25  miles  wide.  Lake  Saint  Clair  flows  into 
are  several  bodies  of  water,  such  as  Lake  Che-  the  Detroit  River  which  is  25  miles  long,  and 
Ian,  navigable  for  small  pleasure  boats.  On  the  flows  into  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles 
northwest  in  Washington,  commtinieating  with  long,  from  40  to  60  miles  wide,  and  barely 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  is  Puget  Sound,  exceeding  100  feet  in  depth.  Into  Lake  Erie 
setting  far  into  the  interior  of  the  State  of  £ows  the  Maumee  River,  200  miles  long,  navi- 
Washmgton.  It  is  about  So  miles  long,  and  gable  in  its  lower  course,  btJt  paralleled  by  a 
is  divided  into  two  or  more  channels.  On  canal  extending  across  the  State  of  Ohio.  It 
the  easterly  shore  are  located  Seattle  and  Ta-  also  receives  the  Sandusky  River,  which  flows 
coma,  and  on  the  south,  Olympia.  It  affords  into  Sandusky  Bay,  which  is  20  miles  long  and 
one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast,  about  4  miles  wide.  The  Sandusky  River  is 
There  are  many  rivers  flowing  into  the  Great  about  i2S  miles  long.  The  Cuyahoga  River 
Lakes,  most  of  which  are  not  navigable.  Among  also  flows  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  between  80 
such,  however,  as  are  navigable  are  the  Fox  a;id  go  miles  in  length  and  is  paralleled  by  a 
River  in  Wisconsin,  already  described,  which  canal  extending  across  the  State,  but  not  in 
Sows  into  Green  Bay,  which  is  115  miles  long  ofieration.  Lake  Erie  empties  into  the  Niagara 
and  15  miles  wide,  and  has  an  extensive  com-  River,  which  is  about  34  miles  long  and  I 
merce.  The  Grand  River  in  Mkihigan  has  mile  wide,  and  whose  navigability  is  interrupted 
been  declared  to  be  a  public  navigable  by  the  Cataract  at  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Whirl- 
waterway  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Grand  pool  and  other  rapids  below  the  Falls  as  far 
Haven.  It  flows  into  Lake  Michigan  and  is  as  Lewiston.  A  project  is  under  consideration 
over  230  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  to  Grand  in  Congress  to  construct  a  22-foDt  ship  canal 
Rapids  by  steamers  of  iso  tons  burden.  The  from  Lake  Erie  through  the  Buffalo  Harbor  to 
Samt  Joseph  River,  which  flows  into  Lake  a  point  in  the  Niagara  River  below  the  city  of 
Michigan,  and  is  250  miles  long,  navigable  for  Buffalo,  in  order  to  permit  lake  vessels  of 
about  half  its  length.  The  Chicago  River,  a  large  draft  to  descend  me  river  to  Tonawanda. 
waterway  navigaale  for  large  lake  vessels  with-  The  traffic  on  the  Niagara  River  to  Tonawanda 
ID  the  city  of  Chicago  and  one  of  its  branches  consists  principally  of  lumber  and  iron  ore. 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  waterway  connecting  Excursion  steamers  navigate  the  Niagara  with- 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi.  Between  in  three  miles  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  Lake 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  five  great  Ontario  steamers  ascend  the  lower  Niagara  as 
lakes,  constituting  together  the  largest  fresh-  far  as  Lewiston.  Niagara  River  flows  into 
water  bodies  in  the  world.  Lake  Superior  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  190  miles  long,  40  miles 
the  west  is  the  largest  of  these,  being  412  wide  and  has  a  depth  of  300  feet.  Laike  On- 
miles  long  and  has  an  average  width  of  70  tario  empties  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  River. 
miles,  but  its  maximum  width  is  16?  miles.  It  The  Genesee  River  flows  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
is  over  475  feet  deep  and  receives  the  waters  also  the  Oswego  and  the  Black.  The  Oswego 
of  many  small  rivers  flowing  into  it.  Lake  Su-  River  is  to  be  canalized  and  made  navigable  Its 
perior  flows,  through  St.  Mary's  River,  about  entire  course  for  vessels  carrying  1,000  tons. 
50  miles  long,  into  Lake  Huron.  The  United  The  Black  River  is  about  200  miles  long,  and 
Slates  government  has  constructed  a  sliip  canal  is  paralleled  by  the  Black  River  Canal  in  part 
to  overcome  rapids  in  this  river,  which  is  Ij^  of  its  course.  There  are  several  bays  setting 
miles  long,  100  feet  wide,  with  a  minimum  into  the  mainland  from  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
depth  of  22  feet  of  water.  The  Canadian  gov-  south  and  east,  such  as  Irondequoit,  Sodos, 
emment  has  also  constructed  a  canal  i^  miles  Black  River  Bay,  Chaumont,  ana  Alexandria 
long,  150  feet  wide,  with  a  lock  900  feet  lonft  Bay,  which  communicates  with  the  Sainl  Law- 
atid  60  feet  wide,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  22  rence  River,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
feet  The  volume  of  tonnage  through  these  two  summer  resorts.  It  has  a  large  river  commerce 
canals  in  the  year  1903,  was  34,674^7  net  tons,  and  many  beautiful  }'achts  frequent  it. during 
and  the  number  of  vessel  passages  was  18,596;  the  summer  months. 

and  the  aggregate  freight  chargfes  on  such  ton-  In  northern  New  York  are  many  beautiful 

nage    for    its    entire    transit    was    $26,727,735.  lakes  in  tbe  Adirondack  region,  such  as  Sar- 

Three  quarters  of  such  tonnage  was  from  Lake  anac,  Tupper,  Lake  Placid,  Honondaga,  Fulton 

Superior  to  other  lake  ports,  and  less  than  one  Chain,    Cnateaugay,    Qiazy,    Qear    Lake,    and 

quarter  was  from  other  lake  ports  to  Lake  Sit-  others.    Most  of  these  are  navigated  by  small 

perior   ports.      The    number    of   passengers   on  pleasure  craft  and  are  visited  by  thousands   of 

boats  passing  the  locks  during  the  season  was  people   every   year.     In    (he    Champlain    Valley 

5S.17S'     The   cost   per   ton  per  mile   for  carry-  is   Lake   George,  ^   miles   long  and   from  two 

ing    such    freiaht    averaged    92-100    of   a    mill,  to   three    miles   wide.    This   is  navigated   by   a 

which  is  very  low  freight  rate.    It  is  estimated  line  of  steamers  and  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 

that  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  esque  lakes  in  America.     Its  outlet  is  only  five 

approximately  55,000.000  tons,  for  the  year  1903.  miles    from    Lake    Champlain.    Several    small 

South  of  Lake    Superior  lies  Lake   Michigan,  rivers   flow   into  Lake  Champlain  and  among 
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these    tiie    Champlain    River,    the    Missisquoi  he  prosecuted  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 

River   and    Otter    Creek,    which   are    navigable  confederation  of  the  five  British  North  American 

for  five  or  six  miles  each  for  Lake  Champlain  provinces.     He   was   elected   to    Parliament   for 

vessels.  Great   Yarmouth   in   1857,  but  was  unseated  b> 

There  are  several  hundred  miles  of  artificial  petition.  In  1864-8  he  was  member  for  Stock- 
waterways  in  the  United  States,  which  were  port,  and  for  Hythe  in  1874-95.  He  was  knighted 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  by  m  1868,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1880.  He  was 
vessels  drawing  from  three  to  six  feet  of  water  thecliief  promoter  of  the  Channel  tunnel  project. 
and  carrying  from  75  to  300  tons  of  freight.  Watkin»,  wot'klnz,  John  Elfrcth,  American 
Some  of  these  have  been  abandoned  and  others  scientist;  b.  Ben  Lomond,  Va.,  17  May  1852;  d. 
have  been  permitted  to  be  part.ally  filled  with  He  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  College 
silt  and  grown  up  with  vegetable  matter,  while  ;„  ^g?!,  and  until  1872  was  mining  engineer  for 
Others  have  been  kept  m  a  sUte  of  good  repair  (j^^  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company.  He 
and  active  operation.  At  one  time  Pennsylvania  ^^^  appointed  curator  of  the  United  Stales  Na- 
had  about  soo  miles  of  navigable  canals  1  he  ^^^^^^  Museum  in  1877,  an  office  he  occupied  un- 
canals  of  Ohio,  such  as  the  Miami  and  Erie,  (jj  jg^  j  ;„  ,395  became  superintendent  and 
the  Ohio,  the  Walhonding  and  the  Hocking  ^„^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^hnological  collections.  He 
were  m  active  operation  All  these_  artificial  ^^„(g  ^^^^  concerning  the  development  of  rail- 
navigable  waterways  had  an  extensive  com-  ^j  ^^^^  telegraph  systems,  including:  'The 
merce.  The  Erie,  Oiamplain  and  Oswego  Evolution  of  the  Railway  Passenger  Car' 
"nals  of  New  York  have  carried  from  three  (jggg)  .  -History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  a  half  to  six  millions  of  tons  of  freight  an-  ,0,5^1   (iSii)    etc 

nually    for    upwards    of    SO    years.    And    they  ^^I;    ^    ^^l!     \!        -„                     .          ..    _r 

are  liow  to  b^  improved  and  enlarged  so  that  ^    ^f*^    «.    Y.,   vdlage     county- seat   of 

they  will  have  a  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  Schuyler  County;  on  Seneca  Uke,  and  on  the 

30fl00,ooo  tons  annually.    The  prism  of  these  New    York    Central    &    Hu<bon    River    (FiJI 

new  canals  will  be  12  feet  deep  and  1 1  feet  over  Brook)  and  the  North  Central  RR.  s ;  about  ao 

mitre  sills  and  have  a  bottom  width  of  75  feet  m'l?s  north  of  Elmira.    It  i_s  in  an  ^ricultural 

Their  locks  will  be  328  feet  long  and  ^  feet  reP.o"  m  which  are  large  vineyards.    The  Glen 

^j^g  Springs  Sanitarium  is  a  famous  salt  plant,  but 

Alaska    has    its    picturesque    Yukon.    2,000  the  chief  attraction  is  the  glen.    The  principal 

miles   long  and   navigable   for    1,200  miles.    It  manufactories  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  wagon 

has   several    tribuUries   such   as  the   Porcupine  and  carriage  factories,  and  iron  foundries.    Sev- 

River,  Big  Black  River,  the  Birch  River,  the  eral  mineral  springs  are  near  by.    Large  quanti- 

Tanana  and  other  smaller  rivers.    Northeast  of  Hes  of  grapes  are  shipped  m  the  season.    The 

Bering  Strait  is  Kotzebue  Sound  and  southeast  village  has  a  high  school,  founded  in  1863,  graded 

is    North    Sound.    Both   of  these   arc  on  the  schools,  two  libraries,  and  two  private  bank*. 

western  Alaska  coast.    South  of  the  Yukon  is  PoP-  ('Qio)  2.817. 

Kuskokwim    River,   450   miles   long,   and    still  Watkins'  Glen,  N.  Y.,  near  the  village  of 

farther  south,  along  or  near  the  coast,  are  Bris-  Watkins,  in  Schuyler  County,  a  ravine  noted  for 

lol   Bay.   Iliamna   pnd   Nikhkak   lakes,   Shelikof  its  picturesque  scenery  and  its  great  beauty.   The 

Strait,  Cook  Inlet,  William  Sound  and  Copper  rocks    are    Devonian    shale,   which,    during   the 

River,     which     is     150    miles     long.     Southern  Pleistocene  period,  were  cut  into  narrow  gorges 

Alaska    comprises    several    connecting    waters  by  the  glacial  ice.    The  gorge  here  is,  in  places, 

into   which   flow   Taku   and   Iskoot   rivers.     All  300  feet  deep,  and  a  narrow  stream  flows  through 

Alaskan   waterways    are   navigable    during   the  forming  a  succession  of  beautiful  cascades  and 

warm  summer  months  only,  but  they  serve  an  rapids.    On  the  slope  from  the  crest  of  the  ele- 

important  function  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  vation  overlooking  a  most  charming  part  of  the 

interior  to  the  gold  and  mineral  mines  of  that  gorge,  to  the  village  of  Watkins,  is  a  cemetery, 

territory.    Alaska  has  about  3,000  miles  of  sea  which  for  natural  beauty  is  rarely  equaled.    The 

coast  and  many  gulfs,  bays  and  straits,  in  com-  artist,  Hope,  made  Watkins  his  home  for  many 

munication   with  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Its  com-  years,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  he 

merce  is  growing  rapidly  and  many  boats  ply  so  much  admired.    Many  tourists  visit  the  glen 

between  its  seaport  towns  and  among  its  beau-  each  year. 

tiful  islands    extending  from  Chatham  Sound  Watkinron,  w5t'kln-s6n.  David,  American 

and  PortJMid  Cana!  on  *e  east  to  the  farther-  philanthropist:   b.   Lavenham.  Suffolk,   17  Jan. 

most  Aleutian  island  on  the  west.  ^y^.   j    Hartford,  Conn.,  13  Dec    1857.     He 

^,   .                          Henry  Waylahd  Hill,  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  Sutes  in 

Chairman  of  the  Comnttttee  on  Commerce  and  ,^5  gnd  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  a  New  York 

Nattgalion  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  counting  house.     He  established  a  business  in 

york.  Hartford  with  his  brother  William  in  1800,  and 


Watldn,    wSt'kln.    Sut    Edward    WilUam,  retired  m  1841  with  an  immense  fortune. 

English  railway  manager:  b.  Northenden,  Che-  will  bequeathed  large  sums  to  various  charitaWe 

shire,  1819;  d.  London    14  April  igoi.    He  was  institutions  and  he  also  gave  $too,ooo  to  the 

engaged  in  the  warehouse  of  his  father,  a  London  Connecticut  Htstoncal  Society  for  a  reference 

merchant,  from  1829-^5,  when  he  became  secre-  "OT^^- 

tary  to  the  Trent  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  Watkinson,  WtlHam  L.,  English  WesUyan 
thenceforward  continued  in  the  railway  business,  clergyman:  b.  Hull,  Yorkshire, 30  Aug.  1838.  He 
becoming  general  manager  and  director  in  vari-  became  editor  of  the  'Wesleyan  Methodist 
oils  leading  companies.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Magazine,'  and  of  the  London  'Quarterly  Re- 
Southeastern  in  1867  and  of  the  Metropolitan  in  view,'  and  in  r8(p-8  was  president  of  the  Wes- 
iSyz,  extricating  each  from  financial  difficulties,  leyan  Conference.  He  has  published:  'Mistaken 
While  president  of  the  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  Signs'  (T882) ;  'The  Influence  of  Skepticism  Ofl 
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QuTacter>    ('886);    <The  Trans^iired    Sack-  successfully  engaged  in  law  practice  in  PennsyU 

doth'    (1893)  ;   'Studies  in  Christian  Character,  vania.     In  1903  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  three 

Work,  and  Experience'    (1901)  ;  'The  Bane  and  counsel  for  ihe  United  States  before  the  Alaskan 

the  Antidote'  (1902);  etc.    He  has  received  de-  Boundary   Commission, 
grees  from  American  universities.  Watson,  Elkanah,  American  agriculturist: 

Watlala  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Chi-  b.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  22  Jan.  1758;  d.  Port  Kent, 
nookan  stock  of  North  American  Indians,  who  N,  Y.,  5  Dec.  1842.  He  was  apprenticed  at  15 
call  themselves  Kwikwulit,  and  who  have  also  to  John  Brown  of  Providence,  founder  of  the 
been  known  as  Upper  Chinook,  Wahdellah,  famous  mercantile  firm,  and  when  19  was  in- 
•Dog  River,  or  Cascade  Indians,'  etc.  They  trusted  by  him  with  $50,000  to  be  invested  in 
formerly  occupied  the  Cascades  and  about  Dog  cargoes  for  the  markets  of  Europe.  He  made 
River,  which  discharges  into  the  Columbia  about  the  journey  to  Charleston  successfully  and  his 
midway  between  the  Cascades  and  The  Dalles,  journal,  subsequently  published,  is  the  best  ex- 
in  Wasco  County,  Oregon.  They  numbered  but  isting  account  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  col- 
80  souls  in  1854;  in  the  next  year  they  entered  onies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  opened 
into  the  Wasco  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  a  branch  house  in  Nantes,  France,  in  1779,  meet- 
move  to  the  Warmspring  Reservation,  where  a  jng  with  much  success  for  three  years,  when  he 
few  of  them  now  are,  while  the  others  are  still  lost  his  property  through  the  crash  of  French 
about  the  Cascades.  Their  language  is  almost  finances.  He  returned  to  America  in  1784,  en- 
identical  with  that  of  the  Wasco  Cqv.).  gaged  ia  trade  between  South  Carolina  and  Haiti 

WatUng  (wot'ltng)  Street,  England,  one  ot  until  1788,  and  in  1789  removed  to  Albany. 
the  great  Roman  roads,  commencing  at  Dover,  where  he  was  an  active  promoter  of  public  en- 
passing  through  Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  terprises.  He  projected  an  internal  canal  for 
London  and  thence  to  Chester  and  York,  and  New  York  State,  founded  the  Albany  Bank,  or- 
north  in  two  branches  to  Carlisle,  and  the  Wall  ganized  the  first  agricultural  society  in  New 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle;  .Traces  of  York,  aided  the  establishment  of  western  stage 
the  ancient  road  arc  still  found  in  many  parts  routes,  and  was  an  earnest  worker  for  improved 
of  its  course,  and  in  sotM  it  is  still  aa  important  educationai  advantages.  He  removed  to  Port 
highway;  a  street  io  London  retains  its  name.  Kent  on  Lake  Charaplain  in  182&  He  pub- 
It  was  the  line  of  division  in  the  treaty  between  liahed:  'Tour. in  Holland'  (1790)  ;  'History  of 
Alfred  and  Guthrum  the  Dane,  and  it  is  atill  Western  Canals  in  the  State  of  New  York' 
the  boundary  between  Warwickshire  and  Leices-  (iSwl;  'Jlistoiy  of  Agricultural  .Societies' 
ttrthire.  Of  the  origin  of  Waetling  nothing  ifl  (iSao).  Consult  Winslow  C  Watson,  /Men 
now  rertiembered ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  cotrup-  and  Times  of  the  Revolution,  or  Memoirs  af- 
tion  of  Stratum  Vitellianum;  a  trace  also  stir-  Elkanah  Watson'  (1855), 
vives  in  the  name  Wattjefiboniurii.  a  plac«.-on  Wataon,  George  Lwmo*.  English  naval 
WatUng  street  near  Wroxeter   {Uncoaium>.  architect:  b.  Glasgow  30  Oct.   T851 ;  d.   12  Nov. 

Wadinga   (wBt'Hngz)    Island,   one  of  thft  1904.    After  a  five-years*  connection   {1867-71) 

Bahamas,  British  West  Indies  lying  220  miles  with  ship-building  firms  he  established  himself 

northeast  of  Cuba.    It  is  18  miles  long  and  has'  in  Glasgow  in  1872  as  a  naval  architect.    His 

a   lagocm   near   the  centre.     It  is   fertile,    but  first  success  was  made  in  1873  with  the  racing 

sparsely  inhabited.    It  is  now  generally  admitted  yacht  Clolilde.     Subsequently  he  designed  more 

to-  be  the  first  landing,  place  of  Cdulnbus,  called,  than  400  vessels,  including,  besides  racing  yachts, 

by  him  San  Salvador  passenger,  mail,  and  cargo  steamers,   and  some 

Watseka,  w5t-se'ka.  111.,  city,  cbunty-seat  of  °*  -"'^  '^T."  ^'^='",,''=<^*"s  ^**^'-     ^T"P;}}\^ 

Iroquois  County;    on  the  IroquoTs  River,  and  ■"a'^jng  yachts  were  Vanduar^   (for  John  Cbrk 

on  the  Chicago  &  E.  I.  andX  Toledo,  'p.  &  °l  ^^'f  ^>  ■  ^^''4f^^?{'^r'^"'  ^^""^''V^-L^r 

W.   R.R.'s;  Ibout  70  miles  south  of  Chicago  of  Wales   now  Edward  yil.)    and  the  ThtStle. 

and  too  miles  east  of  Peoria:    It  is  in  an agricul-  Y*"?"^  ?^-,  ^"^  Valkyne  III.,  competitors  fof 

lurai  and  stock-raising  region.    The  chief  man u-  '"*  "™e"cas  cup. 

facturing  establishments  are  flour  and  grist  ,  Watson,  Henry  Brereton,  Harriot^  Eng- 
mills,  planing  mills,  knitting  mills,  tile  works,  I'Sh  novelist:  b.  Caulfietd,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  machine  shops.  There  are  seven  churches,  20  Dec.  1863.  Graduated  frwn  Cantcrliury  Col- 
public  elementary  schools,  and  two  banks,  cap-  lege  (Christ  church)  in  1883,  he  went  in  i88sto 
italizcd  at  $100,000,  with  deposits  amounting  to  England,  where  he  took  up  journalism  in  1887. 
$536,100.     Pop.  (1910)  2,47a  He  wrote  much  for  the  'National  Observer'  and 

Watson,  w6t's6n,  Alfred  Augustus,  Ameri-  was  a'^sisi.-int  editor  of  <Black  and  While'  and 

can  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  New  York  the  PaH-MallGasclle     Among  hs  works  are: 

2.  Aug.  iStS;  d.  21  April  1905.     He  was  gradu-  '^^■"^,'^""1-7^-^'^*^  ^^^  ^X"^  ?V^^  ^^  1^,^ 

ated  from  the  Universwy  ofNew  York  in  1837,  i}^'^'/J^^     Adventurers'     (1898) ;     <The 

studied  law  and  in  1841  was  licensed  10  practise  pkirts  of  Happy  Chance'   (1901) ;     TTie  House 

in   the    New   York    Supreme   Court.      He   then  Divided*    (1901)  ;    'Godfrey   Menvale'    (1902)  ; 

turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  in  1845  *'^'^™'Tl  """^ . ^"',';!'^*      (1903);    and    'The 

took  priest's  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Block  Honse  by  BuIlsFerry'  (1904).    With  J. 

Dnring  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  chaplain  in  M.    Barrie   he  was  jomt-author  of  the  drartia 

the  Conlcderale  army,  and  in   1884  was  conse-  'Richard  Savage' 
trrated  bishop  of  East  Carolina.  Watson,  James  Craig.  American  astrono- 

Watson,    David    T.,    American     lawyer:   b.  mer:  b.  Fingal,  Ontario.  28  Jan.  183S;  d.  Madi- 

Wa^Jiingion  County,  Pa..  2  Jan.  1844-     He  was  son.    Wis.,    23    Nov.    1^.     He   was   graduated 

graduated  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col-  from  the  University  of  Michigan   in   l8j7,   was 

lege   in    1864,   studied  law   at   Harvard   for   two  r.ppoinfcd  professor  of  astronomy  there  in  1859, 

years    was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  has  since  and  in  1879  accepted  the  chair  of  astronomy  a(. 
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the  University  of  Wisconsin.    He  accompanied  1866,  as  commander  in  1874,  and  in  1877-^  waa 

the  eclipse  expeditions  10  Iowa  in   1869  and  to  in   command  of  the  Wyoming.     He   was  llgbl- 

Sicily  in  1870,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  expedi-  house  inspector  in   1880-6,  promoted  captain   in 

tion   to    Peking,   China,   for   the   observation   of  1887,  and  commodore  in   iSg?.   In  the  Spanisb- 

Ihe  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.    He  was  the  dis-  American  War  of  1898  he  commanded  the  biock- 

coverer  of  23  asteroids,  and  of  several  comets,  ading  squadron  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cub^ 

receiving   the    Lanlade    medal    from    the    Paris  was  transferred  to  Uie  command  of  the  Oregon 

Academy    in    1870    for    the    discovery    of    six  later  in  that  year,  and  in  1899  succeeded  Admiral 

asteroids  in  one  year.     In  1867  he  was  elected  Dewey  in  charge  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  at 

to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  insti-  Manila,  with  rank  as  rear-admiral.    In  igoo-zhe 

tution  10  which  he  bequeathed  $16,000  for  a  re-  was  president  of  the  Naval  Examining  Board, 

search  fund  and  the  "Watson  medal."     He  pub-  and  since  then  has  been  president  of  the  Exam- 

lished:   'Popular  Treatise  on  Comets'    (i860);  irang  and  Retiring  Board. 

'Theoretical  Astronomy'  (1868);  'Tables  for  WatMn,  John  F«nnlng,  American  anU- 
Calculation  of  Simple  and  Compound  Interest  quary:  b.  fiatsto,  N.  J.,  1780;  d.  Germantown, 
and  Discount'  (1879)  ;  etc.  J>a_  33  d^  ,860,  He  was  a  bookseller  in  Phil- 
Watson,  John,  Canadian  philosopher:  b.  adelphia  for  many  years  and  made  a  careful 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  25  Feb,  1847.  He  was  grad-  study  of  early  and  Revolirtiotiaty  history.  His 
nated  from  Glasgow  University  in  1872  and  in  pubhcations  include:  'Annals  of  Philadelphia* 
the  same  year  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mental  (1830)  ;  'Historic  Tales  of  the  Olden  Times  in 
and  moral  philosophy  at  Queen's  University,  New  York'  (1832)  ;  'Annals  of  New  York  City 
Kingston,  Ont.  He  has  published  'Kant  and  and  State'  (1846);  'History  of  the  United 
His  English-Critics'   (l88r)  ;  'Scheiling's  Tran-  States'   (1856). 

^^*''v"'^^.^''™'m'"=   ."    9^;^.''="'    Expositkm'  Wataon,   Muagrave   LewthwMte,    English 

(iffia) ;  'The  Philosophy  of  Kant  as  ConMmed  sculptor:  b.  Hawkdale,  Cumberland,  near  Car- 

m  Extracts  from  His  Own  Wntmgs'    (1888);  lisle,  1804;  d.  London  ag  Oct.  1847.     Meeting 

<Comte.  Mill,  and  Spencer,  an  Outline  of  Phi-  piaxman    in    London    in    1833    he    gamed    the 

losophy'     (189s)  ;    'Hedonistic    Theones,    from  friendship   of  that   sculptor,  through  whose  tn- 

Aristippus    to    Spencer*    (1895) ;    'Christianity  fluence  he  was  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the 

and  Idealism'    (1&6)  ; /An  Outline  of  Philos-  Royal  Academy.    He  snbsequentiy  visited  Rom^ 

ophy  with  Notes  Historical  and  Cntical>  (1898).  working    under   Chantrey    (q.v.)    and    Bchnes. 

Watson,  John  ("Ian  MACUUtBN*)^  English  His  prCKJuctions  include  a  terra  cotta  relief,  'Suf- 

pTesbvterian  clergyman   and   author;  b.   Man-  fer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto  Me';  and 

ningtree,  Essex,  3  Nov.  1850;  d.  Mount  Pleasant,  statues  of  Flaxman,  Nelson,  Chaucer,  and  Queen 

Iowa,  6  May  1907.   He  was  educated  at  EdI-  btirgh  Elizabeth. 

University,  New  Collt^e  (Edinburgh),  ajd  the         Wataoii,  Pwil  Barron,   American  author: 

University  of  Tiibingen,  was  licensed  to  preach  b.  Morristown,  N.  J.,  35  March  1861.    He  was 

by  the  free  Church  of  Scotland  in   1874,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  i^i,  subsequently 

appointed    assistant    minister    of    the    Barclay  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 

Church,  Edinburgh.    In  1875  he  was  ordained  has  practised  in  Boston.    His  published  writings 

minister     of     Logiealmond     (Pertshire)     Free  are  a  'Bibliography  ol  the  Pre-Columbian  Dia- 

Church,    whence    he    went    in    1877    to    Free  coveries  of  America,'  privately  printed  in  1881, 

Saint  Matthew's,  Glasgow,  and  in  18S0  to  the  and  included  in  the  4th  (enlarged)   edition  of 

Sefton    Park    Presbyterian    Church    of    Liver-  'America   Not   Discovered    by    Columbus,*    by 

pool.    He  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  R.  B.  Anderson  (q.v.)  ;  'Marcus  Aurelitis  An- 

in   i8g6t  and  in   1900  moderator  of  the  synod  toninus'  (1884),  the  first  extended  biography  of 

of     the     Presb^erian     Church     of     England,  the  subject  in  English;  and  'The  Swedish  Revo- 

AmMW  his   religious  works   are    "The   Upper  lution  tinder  Gustavus  Vasa*  (1889). 
^^^     V-^^^iJJ*!'  iSfu""^,,"^  <IH  **,*4*"'  Watson.  Richard,  English  Anglican  pr«l- 

(1896);   'The  Potter's  Wheel'    C1&7);  'Com-  ate:     b.     fieversham;    WMtmoreland.     AOgust 

panionsof  the  Sorrowful  Way>   (i8g8) ;  'Doc-  ,„^.  j.  Calgarth  Park,  Westmoreland,  4  fune 

tnnes  of  Grace'   (1900) ;  and  'The  Life  of  the  jgig.    He  waa  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 

Master*    (1901).      He    also    puMished    several  Cambridge,  in  1759,  became  professor  of  chem- 

works  of  fiction,  bemnning  with    'Beside  the  istry  there  in  1764.  and  in  1771  was  appointed 

Bonnie  Bner  Bush'    (1894),  a  very  successful  regius  professor  of  divinity.    He  became  arch- 

cpllection  of  sketches  of  life  and  character  m  deacon  of  Ely  in  1780,  and  in  1782  was  conse- 

TT,o-t,i,T,H  ^r„i  "-ii-Highland  parishes,  and  i-  ,..'":'-     ,^.     ' 


-      -    .        J  Wat- 

WatBon,  John  Crittenden,  American  naval  son*  (1S17)- 

officer;  b.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  24  Aug.  1842.    He  was  Wataon,  Richard,  English  Methodist  cler- 

graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad-  gyman:   b.   Barton- upon- Humber,   Lincolnshire, 

emy  in  i860,  was  promoted  master  in  1861,  and  2a  Feb.  1781 ;  d.  London  8  Jan.  1833.    He  joined 

assigned  to  the  Sabine.    He  was  transferred  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  15  and  began  preach- 

the  Hartford,  flagship  of  Admiral  Fartagut,  in  ing.    He  was  ordained  in  1800,  and  shortly  after- 

1862,  and  served  under  him  throughout  the  war,  ward  joined  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Connec- 
He  participated  m  the  battles  of  Fort  Jackson  tion,  returning  to  the  Wesleyans  in  1812.  He 
and'  Saint  Philip^  served  in  the  passage  of  the  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mi»- 
Vicksburg  batteries  in  1862,  of  Fort  Hudson  in  sionary  Society  in  1817,  and  in  1826  was  presi- 

1863,  and  was  engaged  at  Mobile  Bay  in  1864.  dent  of  the  conference.  He  was  for  a  time 
He  received  rank  as  lieutenant-commander  in  editor    of   the   Liverpool    Courier   and    wrote: 
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'Apology  for  the  People  Called  Methodists' 
(ifeio)  ;  'Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley'  (1831)  ; 
'A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary'  (1831) ; 
'An  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark'  (1833);  etc.  His  collected  works  were 
edited  by  Thomas  Jackson,  in  13  vols.,  1834-7, 
with   'Memoir.' 

WatsoD,  Robert  Spcnce,  English  publicist 
and  lawyer:  b.  Gateshead  8  June  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  University  Collie,  London,  and  es- 
tablished a  law  practice  in  Gateshead  and  New- 
castle. H«  was  president  of  the  National  Lib- 
eral Federation  in  iSgo-igoa,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  educational  movements  in  New- 
castle. He  is  also  known  for  his  writings  on 
economic  subjects,  particularly  the  labor  ques- 
tion. His  publications  include  'Industrial 
School3>  C1867):  'Higher  Education  in  Bor- 
0UKhs>  (1868);  'The  History  of  Enghsh  Rule 
and  Policy  in  South  Africa'  (1879)  ;  'Irish  Land 
Law  Reform'  (1881)  ;  'The  Relations  of  Labor 
to  Hisher  Education'  (1884)  ;  'Boards  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  and  Sliding  Scales' 
0886) ;  'The  Peaceable  Settlement  of  Labor 
Disputes'  (1889) ;  'Labor,  Past.  Present,  and 
Future'  (1889);  'The  Recent  History  of  In- 
dnstrial  Progress*  (1891);  and  'The  Duties  of 
Citizenship'   (1895). 

Watson,  Sereno,  American  botanist;  b. 
East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  i  Dec  1826;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  9  March  1892.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1847,  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  in  1867-9  was  botanist 
to  the  government  exploration  01  the  doth  paral- 
lel under  Carence  King  (q.v.).  In  1871  he  be- 
came assistant  curator  at  the  Gray  Herbarium  at 
Harvard,  and  from  1874  until  his  death  was  cura- 
tor there.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  1889.  Among  his 
publications  are:  'Botany,'  Vol.  V.  of  'Reports 
on  the  Geolc^cal  Exploration  of  the  40th  Par- 
allel' (1871);  "Bibliographical  Index  to  North 
American  Botany,  Part  T.,  Polypetate'  (1878)  ; 
with  W.  H.  Brewster  and  Asa  Gray,  'Botany  of 
California'   (3  voli.,  1876-80)  ;  etc. 

WatB<»,  Tfaamaa,  English  poet:  b.  Lon- 
don about  1557;  d.  1592-  While  his  fame  may 
seem  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Spenser 
and  Sidney,  among  his  contemporaries  he  was 

Sually  popular  for  his  pastoral  and  love  poetry. 
t  lived  in  a  learned  age  and  translated  the 
'Antigone'  of  Sophocles  into  very  elegant 
Latin.  His  'Mellboius,  Thomae  Watsoni;  seu, 
Ecloga  in  Obitum  Domini  Francisci  Walsing- 
hamif  Equitia  Aurati'  (1590)  was  a  graceful 
Vergilian  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  states- 
man and  diplomat  Francis  Walstngham  (q.v.). 
His  sonnets,  'Tears  of  Fancie;  or  Love  Dis- 
dained,' evidently  g^ve  snggesttons  to  Shake- 
speare in  the  composition  of  his  'Sonnets.'  Con- 
sult   Arber,  'English  Reprints'   (tSgs). 

Watson,  TliomaB  Edward,  American 
lawyer  and  politician:  b.  Columbia  County,  Ga., 
5  Sept  1856.  He  entered  Mercer  University  but 
did  not  complete  the  course  there,  and  then  took 
up  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted 


reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
State.  In  politics  he  was  at  first  a  Democrat; 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1882.  and 
■ervcd  as  Democntic  elector-at- large  in    18^ 


He  was  active  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  move- 
ment, and  finally  affiliated  himself  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Party ;  in  1890  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
on  the  Populist  ticket,  and  for  some  time  edited 
a  Populist  paper  at  Atlanta.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  obtained  the  first  appropriation  for  the 
rural  free  delivery  of  mail.  He  was  the  nomi' 
nee  of  the  People's  Party  for  vice-president, 
in  1896,  and  for  president  in  1904,  and  in  1908 
of  the  Populist  Party  for  president.  His  pub- 
lications include  'The  Story  of  France'  (i8g8)  ; 
'Life  of  Napoleon'  (1902);  'Life  and  Times 
of  Thomas  Jefferson'   (1903)  ;  etc. 

Watson,  William,  American  scientist:  b. 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  ig  Jan.  1834.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Lawrence  Scientilic  School  of 
Harvard  in  1857;  was  an  instructor  there  in 
1857-9;  in  1859-63  was  in  Europe  collecting  in- 
formation on  technical  education,  which,  when 
communicated  to  W.  B.  R(M(ers,  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology ;  and  from  1865  to  1873 
was  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  and 
descriptive  geometry  in  that  institution.  lo  i^ 
he  was  elected  secretar^j  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  addition  to 
numerous  technical  papers,  he  has  published 
various  writing^  including:  'Technical  Educa- 
tion' {1872)  ;  'Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry' 
(rto3l  ;  'Courses  in  Shades  and  Shadows* 
(18S9);  'The  Civil  Engineering,  Architecture, 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889'  (i8gi);  and  'The  International  Wafer 
Transportation  Congress,  Chicago,  1893'  (1894). 

Watson,  WilHam,  English  poet:  b.  Burley- 
in-Wharfedale,  Yorkshire,  2  Aug.  1859.  He  was 
privately  educated,  and  in  1880  published  his 
first  volume  of  verse,  'The  Prince  s  Quest,  and 
Other  Poems,'  which  showed  the  influence  of 
Keats  and  William  Morris,  and  found  favor 
with  Rossetti.  In  1884  he  issued  his  'Epigrams 
of  Art  Life,  and  Nature,'  containing  much 
highly-finished  work,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
publication  of  'Wordsworth's  Grave,  and  Other 
Poems,'  in  1890,  that  he  gained  adequate  recog- 
nition. The  volume  of  his  'Poems'  published  in 
1892  was  a  reprint  of  the  1890  volume  with  the 
addition  of  26  new  pieces.  Of  'Lachrynue 
Musarum,  and  Other  Poems*  (1892),  the  title- 
poem  is  a  fine  eulogp'  of  Lord  Tennyson.  'The 
Eloping  Angels'  followed  in  1893,  'Odea,  and 
other  Poems,'  in  1894,  and  'The  Father  of  the 
Forest,  and  Other  Poems,'  in  1895.  To  1896 
belong  two  volumes  of  sonnets  on  the  Armen- 
ian atrocities,  with  the  titles  'The  Year  of 
Shame*  and  'The  Purple  East' ;  to  1897,  'The 
Hope  of  the  World,  and  Other  Poems.'  His 
'Collected  Poems'  (1898)  ought  rather  to  be 
called  'Selected  Poems,'  since  from  them  are 
excluded  all  of  the  1880  and  1893  volumes,  more 
than  half  of  the  'Epigrams,'  most  of  'The  Year 
of  Shame,'  and  portions  of  the  other  volumes. 
He  wrote  in  1902  one  of  the  more  prominent 
odes  on  the  coronation  of  Edward  VTI.,  and  in 
1903  'For  England.'  He  has  written  in  prose 
a  volume  of  literary  essays,  'Excursions  in  Crit- 
icism' (1893).  _  Watson's  work  is  carefully 
wroughtj  reflective  in  tone,  and  marked  by  an 
air  of  distinction.  It  has  been  sometimes  criti- 
cised as  occasionally  too  closely  an  echo  of 
greater  poets.  He  was  prominently  mentioned 
as  a  possible  successor  to  Tennyson  in  the  tan- 
reateshiu. 
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WATSONVILLE— WATTEAU 

WatsonvUle,  wot'son-vil,  Cal.,  city  in  in  addition  to  physical  science  and  its  practical 
Santa  Cruz  County ;  on  the  Pajaro  River,  and  applications,  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  all  of 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad ;  about  five  them  his  knowledge  was  wonderfully  extensive, 
miles  from  Monterey  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  minute,  and  accurate.  For  an  account  of  the 
Ocean,  and  18  miles  souUieast  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  improvements  thai  Watt  effected  in  the  steam- 
is  in  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  region,  engine  see  Steam-engine.  The  significance  of 
Sugar  beets  are  one  of  the  chief  products  grown  his  work  places  him  among  the  foremost  of  in- 
in  the  vicinity.  The  principal  manufacturing  ventors.  Consult  further;  Muirhead,  "Origin 
establishment  is  the  sugar  beet  factory ;  which  and  Progress  of  the  Mechanical  Inventions  of 
has  a  beet-crushing  capacity  of  over  1,000  tons  James  Watt'  (1854);  a  'Life'  abrideed  from 
and  a  sugar  manufacturing  capacity  of  over  2C»  the  preceding  (1858)  ;  Smiles,  'Lives  ot  Boulton 
tans  each  day.  There  are  tour  state  banks,  and  Watt'  (1865);  Thurston,  <The  Growth  of 
capitalized  for  $180,000,  and  with  deposits  the  Steam-Engine'  (1879)  ;  and  an  article  by 
amounting  to  $i,468,ooa  Pop.  (1910)  census,  Cnwper  in  the  'Transactions*  of  the  Institution 
4,44&  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  1883. 

Watt,  wot.  James,  Scottish  engineer:  b.  Watt,  in  electricity,  the  unit  of  activity  or 
Greenock,  Renfrewshire,  19  Jan.  1736;  d.  Heath-  "^  *»/  domg  work.  It  .s  measured  by  the  prod- 
field,  near  Birmingham,  Staffordshire,  25  Aug.  "<^t  *>*  t^^.  ^o't^ge  or  electromotive  force  of  the 
1819.  Having  determined  to  adopt  the  Uade  of  ^"'■'=«  ""'^  V^^  .-^VS-^"*  supplied.  Thus  a  dy- 
mathematical  instrument  maker!  he  spent  a  "I"""  ?'"<^h  is  yielding  30  ainperes  at  a  voltage 
year  in  London  learning  the  art.  in  whYch  he  of  100  is  working  with  an  activity  of  3^00  watts, 
attained  great  dexterit>7  and  after  his  return  The  wat  is  equal  to  0.735  foot-pound  per  sec- 
endeavored  to  set  himself  up  in  business  in  Gkfi-  """^  •  ^°  ^\f  °"^  horse-power  per  second  is  ™ual 
gow.    In  this  he  might  not,  perhaps,  have  sue  to  746  watts.     It  is  customair  to  use  the  kilo- 

°      ,    .                  .      .,    ™             .'  '^      ,   ".:                ,  ivalt   a=    the-    nractir-al    unit.      Sp*   (iTIiil :    iTnit: 


ceeded,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  other  workers 


watt  as  the  practical  unit,     See  Ohm;  Unit; 


in  the  trade,  had  he  not  been  appointed  (1757)  VOI.T. 
mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  univer-  Watteau,  va-to,  Jean  Antoine,  French 
si ty,  which  was  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  painter:  b.  Valenciennes  10  Oct.  1684;  d. 
Glasgow  municipality.  While  thus  employed  he  Nogentsur-Mame  18  July  1721,  His  parents, 
was  also  active  in  preparing  surveys  and  reports  whose  situation  in  life  waf  bumble,  with  diffi- 
in  connection  with  canal,  river,  and  harbor  work,  culty  contrived  to  give  him  the  instructions  of  a 
It  was  during  thi»  period  that  he  thought  of  and  very  inferior  master  in  the  country.  In  1702  he 
completed  most  of  bis  improvements  of  the  went  to  Paris,  in  company  with  a  scene-painter, 
steam-engine. ,  The  idea  of  a  separate  condeueer  with  whom  he  continued  to  work  for  a  few 
first  occurred  to  him  is  1764,  and  in  January  months.  Soon  after  he  found'  employment  with 
1769  he  took  out  the  patent  for  the  improve-  one  Claude  Gillot,  who.  although  only  a  painter 
ments  of  the  steam-engine  in  which  this  idea  of  decorations  for  ballets,  and  a  designer  of 
was  applied.  Previous  to  Watt's  time,  the  cylin-  costumes  and  of  patterns  for  tapestry,  was  a  true 
der  itself  had  been  used  as  a  condenser,  and  the  artist.  With  him  he  found  pn  opportunity  of 
jet  of  cold  water  introduced  into  the  cylinder  to  practising  in  all  these  tranches  of  art,  and  when 
condense  the  steam  so  reduced,  the  temperature  ae  left  him  he  found  another  master  in  Claude 
of  Che  cylinder  that  three  times  as  large  a  sup-  Audran,  a  very  able  man,  keeper  of  the  Luxem- 
■ply  of  stcara  (so  Watt  estimated)  was  de-  bourg,  who  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  open- 
manded  as  was  really  needed.  Watt,  therefore,  ing_  to  him  the  famous  gallery  of  the  palace  (n 
set  to  work  to  condense  the  steam  in  a  separate  which  Rubens  haij  painted  in  allegory  the  his- 
receptacle.  The  change  was  so  important  as.  to  tory  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  From  the  study  of 
make  him  almost  the  inventor  of  the  modern  -the  great  Flemish  master  he  improved  Us  color- 
engine.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1774  that  ing,  and  when  he  left  Audran  1709  he  was  a  000- 
he  united  with  Matthew  Boulton  (q.v.),  a  manu-  "summate  master  of  his  art  and  a  painter  of 
facturer  at  Birmingham,  in  order  to'  carry  his  "Fetes  Galantes.*  He  now  began  to  paint  <w 
improvements  into  execution.  In  consequence  his  own  account,  but  met  at  first  with  little  en- 
of  this  he  removed  to  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  couragement.  He  failed  I0  secure  the  "Prix  de 
where  the  establishment  in  which  his  steam-  Rome,*  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  TJsit 
engines  were  manufactured  soon  acquired  a  Italy,  but  soon  afterward  scored  a  triumph  by 
European  fame.  He  retired  from  the  business  his  'Un  Depart  de  Troupes.'  He  was  admitted 
in  1800,  when  his  patent,  which  had  been  re-  to  the  Academic  in  1717  as  a  painter  of  'Fetes 
newed  in  1775  for  25  years,  expired.  Watt  was  Galantes,"  and  produced  many  pictures  whose 
a  fellow  of  ihe  Royal  Societies  both  of  London  power  and  grace  in  drawing  and  coloring  his 
and  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  few  natives  of  rivals  strove  in  vain  to  emulate.  His  subjects 
Great  Britain  who  have  been  elected  members  were  all  genre,  mflitary,  and  civil.  He  excelled 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  Besides  in  reproducing  the  costumes,  airs,  and  graces  of 
the  expedient  of  the  condenser,  Watt  made  also  the  fashionable  world  of  his  time.  His  'L'occu- 
other  improvements  in  the  steam-engine.  He  pation  selon  I'Age'  sold  in  1891  for  $27-.'10a  A 
devised  the  sun-and-planet  gear  wheel,  made  use  vear  or  two  before  his  death  he  went  to_  Eng- 
of  the  expansion  principle  to  obtain  the  double  land,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  consult  a  certain  Dr. 
engine,  applied  the  governor  to  the  regulation  Meade  regarding  his  health,  which  was  never 
of  the  speed  of  steam- engines.  He  also  patented  robnst.  He  remained  a  year,  and  seems  to  have 
a  fuel-saving  furnace,,  invented  copying  ink,  and  received  more  injury  to  his  health  from  the  Eng- 
independently  discovered  the  chemical  compo-  lish  climate  than  benefit  from  the  doctor's  pre- 
sition  of  water.  He  had  a  powerful  memory,  scriptions  and  returned  to  France  only  to  die  in 
and  the  range  of  his  reading  was  very  wide,  the  arnis  of  his  friend  Gersaint. 
Chemistry,  architecture,  music,  law,  metaphysics,  CoDsolt;  Goncourt,  'Catalogue  rajsonne  de 
and  language  were  the  principal  subjects  which.  I'ocuvre  oeint,  dessin^  et  grave  d'Antoine  Wat- 
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teau'  (187s);  Pater,  <A  Prince  of  Court  Paint-  vernicifiua},  are  also  Australian  shrubs.     The 

ers*   {in  'Imaginary  Portraits,'   1887),  soap-pod   wattle    is   the   same   as   the    soap-nut 

Wattenoa,  wot'er-son,  Henry,  American  (<3'V)  of  India  Savannah  wattles  are  West 
journalist:  tTwasliington,  D,  C.  16  Feb.  1840.  JP*';^"V„T„/?iil  °"1?''"'"f  ^^'■'"^"'"'''  '"'' 
He  was  privately  educated,  and  Legan  journal-  <-■  ""W^")  of  the  verbena  family. 
istic  work  as  editorial  writer  for  the  Washing-  Watts,  wots,  George  Frederick,  English 
ton  Star.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Confederate  painter:  b.  London  23  Feb.  181?;  d.  there  i 
army  as  a  private,  and  Jater  was  aide-de-camp  July  1904,  He  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy 
to  Generals  Forrest  and  Polk.  In  1862  he  with-  and  in  1837  exhibited  there  two  portraits  of 
drew  from  the  army  to  edit  the  Rebel  at  Chat-  young  ladies  and  3  subject -picture  entiilecf 
tanooga,  a  daily  paper,  recognized  as  an  organ  'The  Wounded  Heron,'  and  afterwards  con- 
of  the  Confederate  government,  but  in  1864  re-  tributed  to  various  art  exhibitions,  notably  the 
turned  to  the  army,  and  had  part  in  Gen,  John-  Royal  Academy,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  the 
ston's  campaign,  and  the  sie^e  of  Atlanta,  After  New  Gallery,  about  300  pictures  of  various 
the  war  he  revived  the  puhhcation  of  the  Nash-  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  landscapes  and  sea- 
ville  i?ef«6h'can  BflHftw;  and  in  1867  became  ed-  scapes;  a  few,  such  as  'The  Sempstress'  and 
itor  of  the  Louisville  Journal.  This  paper  he  'Under  the  Arch,'  portray  contemporary  life; 
united  with  the  Courier,  under  the  name  of  the  but  the  tinest  and  most  characteristic  are  por- 
Cottrier-Journal,  of  which  he  became  editor-in-  traits  and  allegorical  or  ideal  subjects.  His  por- 
chief  and  which  he  has  made  one  of  the  leading  traits  include  those  of  the  most  eminent  men 
Southern  newspapers.  He  has  been  active  in  and  women  of  his  age,  and  perhaps  form  his 
politics  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party;  chief  claim  to  renown,  as  they  were  the  basis  of 
was  delegate-at-large  to  every  Democratic  Nar  his  reputation  as  an  artist  Of  his  other  pictures 
tional  Convention  from  1878-93,  and  was  per-  the  following  may  he  mentioned :  'Isabella  Find- 
manent  chairman  of  that  of  1876.  He  was  a  ing  Lorenio  Dead'  (1840);  'Paolo  and  Fran- 
member  of  Congress  in  1876-S.  Thou^  a  cesca'  (1848) ;  'Orlando  Pursuing  the  Fata 
staunch  supporter  of  Tildcn  for  the  presidency,  Morgana'  (1848) ;  'Life's  Illusions'  (1849)  ; 
yet  in  Congress  he  was  ore  of  the  leaden  in  'Sir  Galahad'  (1862)  ; 'The  Wife  of  Pygmalion' 
obtaining  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  thd  election  {1868J ;  'The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark' 
dispnte,  and  approved  the  appointment  of  the  (1869);  'Daphne'  (1870);  'Fata  Morgana' 
Electoral  Commission  (q.v.).  In  r8g6  he  re-  (1870);  <The  Curse  of  Cain'  (1872);  'The 
fused  to  support  the  Oilcago  platform  of  the  Prodigal'  {1873);  'Dedicated  to  all  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  was  aSiiated  with  the  Churches'  (1875);  'The  Dove  that  Returned 
Gold  Democrats.  As  speaker  and  editor  he  has  not  Again'  (1877) ;  'Love  and  Death'  (1877) ; 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  free-  trade,  and  'Time  and  Death'  (1878J,  like,  the  preceding, 
particularly  of  a  policy  of  conciliation  between  one  of  his  most  notable  pictures ;  'Orpheus  and 
the  North  and  the  South,  He  has  published  Eurydiee'  (1879);  'Paolo  and  Franceses' 
.'Oddities  of  Southern  Life  and  Character'  (1879);  'Psyche'  (1880);  'The  Rider  on  the 
(i88z)  ;  "History  of  the  Spanish -American  Pale  Horse,'  'The  Rider  on  the  Black  Horse,' 
War'   (1899);  and  'Abraham  Lincoln'   (1899).  'The     Rider     on      the      White      Horse,'      and 

W.ftle-bird,  or  W«ttIe-«row,  an  Austra-  *D,t,^"^^J  °"J}'^  f^^  Horse  'all  ^poca^ptic 

lian  honey  eatei^   (Anthoch^ra  ca^uncukto) .  so  ?rI^''p< 'f  ^i    '^^.ILV     'The^  K 

named    from   the   large   reddUh   wattles   on   i^s  ^f    n.Jh.      r^fos^  .  '^(Th      w'f      If     PI  ^^  > 

Ad^al^iv'^hibits^  '"  "'  '  "^^'^  "^^  "^  08^  fW£Vbe'Sl1ed^\^^^ma1.  K 
of  bold,  active  habits.  1^^^^    pi^j^^^     ^f     P^^.     ,p^^     He     Had 

Wattlca,   arborescent    shrubs     (Acana)     of  Great     Possessions'      (1894)  ;      'The     Outcast' 

Australia  and  Tasmania,  m  some  places  grow-  (1895);     'Jonah'      ( 1805)  :     'Eve     Tempted' 

ing    to    good-sized    trees.    They    have    foliage  gnd   ,'Evc    Repentant'    (1896);    'Love   Trium- 

which  is  compound  or  reduced  to  phyllodia,  and  phant'    (1898);   'Court  of  Death'    {1902).     He 

pretty,    crowded    flowers,    in    globose   or    eylin-  was  in  Italy  during  1843-7,  and  was  powerfully 

drical  heads.     The  wattles  inrmsh  a  gum,  used  influenced   by   Titian   and   Tintoretto.     In    1847 

as    an    adhesive   in   cotton-printing;    the    stems  his  colossal  oil-pictures  of   'Echo'   and  'Alfred 

make    poles,    which    are    serviceable    for   many  inciting  the   Saxons  to  prevent  the  Landing  of 

"bush*   purposes.     The  bark  is  a  valuable  tan-  the  Danes'  were  awarded  a  prize  of  £500  in  an- 

ning  material,  known  as  mimosa-  or  wattle-bark,  other  Westminster  Hall  competition.    The  latter 

and  many  of  the  acacia  forests  have  been  killed  of  these  now  adorns  a  committee  room  of  the 

by   the   stripping  of  their  cortex   for  this  pur-  Houses  of  Parliament.     He  completed  a  fresco 

pose.     A   good  quality   of  tan-bark  is   obtained  <St   George   Overcomes  the   Dragon,'   in    1853, 

from  A.  decurrens  and  A.  molUssima,  the  biack,  for  the  Houses  o£  Parliament,  and  at  a  later 

green,  or   feathered  wattle  found  also  in  South  date  painted  in  fresco  the  west  end  of  the  new 

Africa.     It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  hall   at   Lincoln's   Inn.     After   1896  he   was  on 

acacias,    and    least    destructive    of    this    thorny  the  hst  of   retired  academicians.     A  large  num- 

race  to  person  and  clothing.     The  silver  wattle  ber   of   his   portraits,   presented   by   him   to  the 

fA.   dealbala)    is   a   taller   tree   than   the  biack  nation,  are  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 

wattle-    with   ashen-tinted   young   foliage.      The  and  some  of   his  best  allegorical  paintings  were 

African   wattle   is   A.   nataliiia;   the   Alpine,  A.  presented  lo  the  National  Gallery  of  Brtish  Art 

fravitsima,   from  the  Victorian  Alps.     A.  juni-  {Tate    Gallery).      To    use    his    own    words,    he 

perina.  the  prickly  wattle,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  painted  ideas  rather  than  objects,  and  the  poetic 

of  Australasia.     The   raspberry-jam  wattle   \A.  idealism   to  which   he   was   faithful    throughout 

acuminata)  of  the  same  region,  yields  a  cabinet  all  his  long  career  stood  in  the  way  of  exten- 

wood.  having  the  odor  of  that  sweetmeat.    The  sive  popularity.     His  drawing  was  of  the  utmost 

wallaby-    (A.    rieentt    and   varnish-wattle    (A.  correctness  and   his  coloring  oiten  extremely 
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tine,  but  while  his  allegorical  subjects  were  often  Watts-Dun'ton,  Theodore,  English  poet, 
threat  in  conception  and  ireatmenl  they  some-  critic,  and  novelist:  b.  SL  Ives,  Huntingdon- 
tintes  required  too  much  literary  exposition  to  shire,  1836.  He  was  educated  privately  at  Cam- 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  picture  lover  in  a  clear  bridge  and  for  a  time  studied  law,  but  had 
and  direct  manner,  '.onsult  Monkhouse,  *Brit-  already  gained  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  soa- 
ish  Contemporary  Artists'  (1889)  ;  Bateman,  nets  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  'Examiner* 
*G,  F.  Walta'  (igoi)  ;  Chesterton,  'G.  F.  as  literary  and  art  critic.  On  leaving  the  "Ex- 
Watts'  (1904).  aminer'  he  joined  the  'Athenseum'  staff,  and 
Watts,  Isaac,  English  Congregational  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  chief  con- 
divine;  b.  Southampton  17  July  1674;  d.  Stoke,  tnbutors  to  that  review,  his  cnticisms  of  poetry 
Newington,  London,  25  Nov.  1748.  He  was  oemg  of  the  most  illuminating  character.  In 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  an  academy  in  1897  he  published  a  poem  entitled  "Jubilee 
Stoke- Newingtoa  In  1696-1702  he  was  a  pri-  Greeting  at  Spithead  to  the  Men  of  Greater 
vate  tutor,  in  1699-1702  was  assistant  to  Isaac  Britain,'  which  met  with  wide  appreciation; 
Chauncy,  minister  of  the  Congregational  chapel  ?n<l  '"  the  same  year  collected  in  'The  Corn- 
in  Mark  Lane,  London,  and  in  1702  succeeded  to  '"«  °\  Love,  and  Other  Poems,'  some  of  the 
the  pastorate.  The  congregation  here  was  a  'tiare  important  of  his  poetical  contributions  to 
distinguished  one.  Watts  remained  nominally  ^e  "Athenjeum'  and  other  literary  joumats. 
pastor  until  his  death,  though  from  1713  ill-  '^¥,'wm/  a  novel  or  ronwnce  published  m 
health  frequently  interrupted  his  ministry,  and  ^^  (privately  printed  1883),  fonn^  a  striking 
Samuel  Price  was  made  co-pastor.  Watts  had  P''^,"  ^unterpart  to  'The  Coming  of  Love,' 
in  his  own  time  great  popularity  as  a  writer,  his  ??"'  contains  excellent  picture  of  gypsy  life. 
manuals  of  religious  instruction  and  his  works  Watts-Dunton  has  also  contributed  largely  to 
of  popular  divinity  having  large  circulation;  tj^'  "Nmeieen*  Century'  and  other  penodK^ls. 
while  his  'Hora;  Lyrics'  (1;^)  admitted  him  Several  of  the  notices  in  Wards  'English 
to  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets*  and  was  re-  Po<**  »"  'ro™  n's  pen,  and  the  valuable  crit- 
printed  in  1834  in  a  series  of  'Sacred  Classics'  'Cal  article  on  poetry  m  the  'EncycloMcdja 
with  a  memoit  by  Southey,  and  his  hymns,  num-  Bntanmca*  was  wnttcn  by  him.  Later  putlica. 
bering  in  all  about  600,  were  the  chief  part  of  '"^^  ■"■«=  ^*  Chnrtnws  Dream*  (1901). 
the  psalmody  of  English  Nonconformist  con-  a"<i  'The  Renaissance  of  Wonder'  (igat).  On 
gregations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  cen-  jccasion  Watts-Dnnton  makes  free  use  of  the 
tury  only  a  few  unimportant  hymns  had  been  R?™*"^  '•'^'"^  whidi  he  has  carefully  studied, 
written  for  Dissenters'^  use,  the  rule  of  Calvin  "'«  best  work  is  probably  the  critical,  especially 
having  permitted  only  canticles  and  metrical  ^^f^  '^^V"^  ,'Ji*  *=  principles  of  verse.  Con- 
Psalms.  The  dearth  of  suitable  tunes  and  the  !V'J=  Jf/'";  ^Pft*  a""*  ^°'\^  °f  *?  ^^!^^'l 
custom  of  'lining  out'  hampered  Watts'  work;  V^'  J/.  (1901)  :alsoan,article  m  the  "Idler,* 
he  had.  too,  many  defects  in  rhyme  and  die-  ^ol.  V,  and  (me  by  NicoU  in  the  "Contem- 
tion,  was  at  times  rhetorical  and  at  others  pro-  P<"'»n'.'  Vol.  LXXIV. 

saic.    But  his  best  hymns  are  among  the  finest  Waugh,   wa,  Araiur,   English    author:  b. 

in  English.    Many  are  found  in  all  hymn-books,  Midsomer  Norton,  Somerset,  24  Aug.  1866.    He 

and  about  a  dozen  remain  in  very  general  use.  was  graduated  from  Oxford  in  i8to,  became  a 

A  collection  was  made  m  r7o7,  a  second  edition  journalist  in  London  in  1890,  was  London  cor- 

appeanng  in  1709.    He  published  in  1722-4  doc-  respondent  of  the  New  York  'Critic'  in  1893-?. 

trmal     treatises    of     an     Arian    tendency,    but  and  in  i8(M  was  sub-editor  of  the  London  *New 

grounds  are  wanting  for  believing  that  he  finally  Review.*     He  acted  as  literary  adviser  to  Kegan 

passed   to   that   position.     His    'Works'    were  Paul  and  Company  in  189S-1902,  and  is  now 

edited  by  Jennings  and  Doddridge  in  1753 ;  the  managing    director   of    the    London    publishing 

'Posthumous  Works'    were  published  in  1779.  firm    of   Chapman   &    Hall.    He   has    written: 

The  former  were  reprinted  with  additions,  and  'Gordon    in    Africa*     (1888);     'Alfred,    Lord 

a  memoir  by  Burder,  in  1810.     Consult  fjrther:  Tennyson,   a   Study'    {1892)  ;    "Legends   of  the 

Gibbons,    'Memoirs*     {1780);    Milner,    'Life'  Wheel*    (1898);  etc.;  and  has  edited:    John- 

(1834)  ;  Hood,  'Life*  (1875)  ;  Julian,  "Diction-  son's  'Lives  of  the  Poets'  (6  vols..  1896)  ;  Bio- 

ary  of  Hymnology'    (1892).  graphical  edition  of  Dickens  (19  vols.,  1902-3)  ; 

Watts,  Thomas  Hill,  American  politician:  and  other  works. 
b.  Butler  County.  Ala.,  3  Jan.  1819;  d.  Mont-  Waukegan,  wa-ki'gan.  III.,  city,  county- 
gomery,  Ala,  16  Sept  1892.  He  was  graduated  seat  of  Lake  County;  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1840,  esUb-  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W. ;  the  Elgin,  J.  &  E 
lished  a  law  practice  in  Greenville,  Ala.,  was  (Belt  Line)  R.R.'s;  35  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1842.  1844-5,  and  50  miles  south  of  Milwaukee.  There  are 
and  to  the  State  senate  m  1853.  He  opposed  two  electric  lines  which  connect  the  city  with 
the  secession  movement,  but  upon  the  secession  the  lake  ports  and  near-by  villages  and  towns. 
of  Alabama  accepted  the  situation.  He  was  xhe  city  is  on  a  bluff  about  80  feet  above  the 
appointed  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army  and  lake.  There  is  a  fine  beach  and  a  good  harbor, 
fought  at  Shiloh,  but  resigned  shortly  after-  which  has  been  improved,  thus  giving  Waukfr- 
ward  to  become  attorney-general  in  the  Con-  gan  the  advantages  of  the  lake  traffic.  It  is  in 
federate  cabinet.  lie  was  elected  governor  of  an  agricultural  region,  but  the  city  is  best 
Alabama  in  1863,  but  was  unseated  by  the  Fed-  known  for  its  manufacturing  industries.  The 
eral  government  at  the,  close  of  the  war.  He  chief  industrial  establishments  are  steel  and 
was  thereafter  engaged  in  law  practice  at  Mont-  wire  works,  which  have  about  2,000  employees; 
gomery,  and  with  the  exception  of  1880-1,  when  sugar  refineries,  1,600  employees;  brass  and 
he  served  in  the  legislature,  held  no  further  iron  works,  200;  tannery,  100;  wood-working 
Dublic  office.  factory,  150;  wrapper  factory,  75;  roofing  ma- 
Watt's  Dyke.     See  Otfa's  Dyke.  terial    works,    50;    electric    scale    works,    100: 
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brewery,  50;  and  organ-stop  factory,  50.  The  Wuil,  wal,  Thomas  Nellie.  American 
battery  company  employs  about  75  persona,  and  lawyer ;  b.  Sumter  District,  S.  C.,  3  Jan.  1813. 
the  coal  and  dock  company  about  wa  The  in-  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  was 
crease  in  the  manufactories  and  the  number  of  licensed  to  practice  lav  in  1834,  and  engaged  in 
employees  since  1900  shows  the  growth  of  the  that  profession  in  Mississippi  until  1850,  when 
industrial  interests  of  the  dty.  In  1909  (gov-  he  removed  to  Gonzales  County,  Texas.  He 
emment  census)  there  were  59  manufacturing  served  in  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Con- 
plants,  capitalized  for  $17,092,000,  and  employtng  federate  States  in  1861-2,  recruited  in  the  first 
3fl90  persons,  to  whom  were  paid  annually  $2,-  year  of  the  war  2jooo  troops  known  as  "Waut's 
6S9.oaa  The  average  annual  cost  of  materiiil  Legion,"  received  commission  as  their  colonel, 
used  was  $14,164,000,  and  the  value  of  the  prod-  and  served  through  the  war.  He  was  anriember 
ucts,  annually,  was  $19,984,001).  The  city  ships  of  the  Texas  Reconstruction.  Convention  in 
large  amounts  of  lumber,  coal,  salt,  iron,  grain,  1865,  and  afterward  engaged  in  taw  practice  at 
and  manufactured  products.  The  principal  pub-  Galveston,  Texas,  until  i^,  when  he  retired, 
lie  buildjnKs  are  the  coiujty  court-house,  the  Waupaca,  wa-paTta,  Wis.,  city,  county-seat 
municipal  luddingfl,  the  Jane  McAhtter  Ho.-  of  Waupaca  County;  on  the  Waupaca  River, 
pital,  the  bbrary  the  churches,  and  the.  schools.  ^^^  „„  (he  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad :  about 
There  are  S  churches,  a  h>gh  schoo^  publjc  j^  ^ji^  northwest  of  Milwaukee  and  3^  miles 
Md  parish  elementary  schools,  and  the  Carnegie  northwest  of  Oshkosh.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
Pubhc  Library.  The  three  banks,  one  na-  ^^^  stock-raising  region.  It  has  excellent 
tional  and  two  state,  have  a  combined  capital  water-oower  and  man v  attractions  which  make 
of  $200,000,  and  deposfu  amounting  to  very  nearly  ^^^  flvorite  summer  resort  The  diina™k 
^i*?;JS^i«T™  nff«^t,T^'.inl  IZI'^^'ftt  ^  =<»'  '"  summer  and  in  the  vicinity  are  a  num- 
the  Commission  plan;  this  beii^  one  of  the  ij  ^er  of  small  picturesque  lakes.  The  chief  man- 
TZ  ?   ,0  ?°"  ^°  ^""^""^  ^y  ^^^  '"*^*  ""^  ufacturing  establishments  are  flour  mills,  lum. 

August,  igii. ,.„,   .   .     ,„,,  .      ~, ber  and   woolen    mills,    machine    shops,    and 

]^-^'l"l"^'£iV%!"Jt°JSf-  ??»>?«"=>.  <»»oH«.    I,.h„.,h,  Sttt,  So.- 

tered   as  a  dty  in   1859^     Pop.    (1900)   9,436; 

(.910)  i6,o6ft  ^i,Vr^cS'  ^P''^  °'  ^'°°-'^    P^-   <'9><>J  *^ 

W»iike«ha,  waTtfi-sha.  Wis.,  city,  county-  ,  Wmpim,  wapun'.  Wis.,  city  in  Fond  do 
seat  of  Waukesha  County;  on  the  Fox  River,  Lac  an<i  I^^dge  counties;  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
and  on  the  Chicago  M.  &  St.  P..  the  Chic^o  "»"''«  ^^  Samt  Paul  Railroad;  a&out  70 
&  N.  W.,  and  the  Wisconsin  C  R.  R-'s;  about  "^'  northw„t  of  Milwaukee  and  17  miles 
18  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  9^  miles  southwest  of  Fond  du  Lac  It  is  m  an  agricul- 
north  of  Chicago.  It  was  settled  in  1834  by  ^^^  ".S"'"-  ^'  chief  manufacturing  eslab- 
Morris  D.  CuttSr.  It  was  incorporated  in  1855  l»3hments  are  pump  and  wind-mill  factories 
and  in  1896  was  chartered  as  a  city.  There  cane  goods  works,  umbrella  factory,  flour  and 
are  electric  railways  connecting  the  city  with  '"mber  mills,  and  creameries.  In  1900  (gov- 
Milwaukee  and  with  Pewaukee  Lake.  The  city  ernment  census)  there  were  43  manufactories. 
is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  near  by  are  capitalized  for  $493,590.  The  cost  of  the  raw 
quarries  of  dolomite  stone  much  used  in  build-  "latenal  used  annually  was  $793,504,  and  the 
ings.  There  are  here  magnesian  springs  which  value  of  products  was  $r,3t»,844-  The  princi^ 
are  noted  for  their  medicinal  properties.  The  buildings  are  the  State  prison,  the  city  ha^I,  the 
waters  are  bottled  for  several  markets.  The  churches  and  schools.  The  national  bank  has 
chief  manufactures  are  steel  and  iron  products,  »  "?'»»'  °^  *S0,QOO  and  deposits  of  approxi- 
botlles.  beer,  flour,  and  lumber  products.  There  T-^l'^'''  .^^"P"*' .^"1  »^,^  "'"I  churches,  a 
are  railroad  shops  and  machine  shops.  There  ^'B^  school,  graded  schools,  and  a  school  li- 
are   nine    churches.     The    educational    Institu-  ^^^^-    ^°P-   UQio)  3.Soa 

tions  are  Carrol  College  (Presb.),  State  Indus-  Wausau,   wa'sa,   Wis.,   city,   county-seat   of 

trial  School,  a  high  school,  established  in  1890,  Marathon  County;  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 

Saded  public  school,   Roman  Catholic  and  Lu-  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  SL  P.,  and  the  Chicago 

cran  parish  schools,  and  the  Carnegie  Pub-  &  N,  W.  li-R-'s ;  about  17s  miles  northwest  of 

lie  Library.     The  two  banks  have  a  combined  Milwaukee  and  130  miles  north  of  Madison,  the 

capital  of  $300,000^  and  the  annual  business  is  State  capital.     The   city   lies   on   both   sides   of 

over  $2,000,000.     The  government   is  vested   in  the  river,  and  the  slope  is  gradual,  but  sufficient 

a  mayor  and  a  council  of  ro  members.     Pop.  to  give  good  surface  drainage.    There  are  parks, 

(1910)  3,74a  H.  M.  YouMANS,  broad  paved  streets,  well  shaded,  and  an  ex- 

Edilar  'Freeman,^  cellent    water    system.     The    reservoir    has    a 

Watikon,  wa-kon*,  lovra,  town,  county-seat  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  the 

of  Allamakee  County;  on  the  Chicago,  Milwau-  water  is  obtained  from  Big  Bull  Falls.    Wausau 


kee  &  Saint  Paul  iiailroad ;  about  80  miles  is  m  a  region  of  extensive  lumbering  ii 
north  by  west,  in  direct  hue,  from  Dubuqut  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  saw 
It  is  in  an  agricultural,  fruit  growing,  and  mills,  which  employ  about  1,000  men ;  sash  and 
Stock-raising  region.  It  has  flour  mills,  cream-  door  factory,  about  400;  box  factories,  granite 
eries,  wagon  factories,  canning  factory,  ma-  works,  sand-paper  factory,  machine  shops,  ex- 
chine  shop,  grain  elevator,  and  stock-yards.  celsior  factories,  novelty  works,  veneering  fac- 
There  are  seven  churches,  a  higft  school,  public  tories,  canneries,  paper  mills,  and  flour  milts. 
and  parish  elementary  schools,  a  business  col-  In  1909  (government  census)  Wausau  had  67 
lege,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  three  manufacturing  establishments,  capitalized  for 
banks,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $115,000  $5,794,000,  and  employing  2,285  persons,  to 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $627,55a  Fop.  whom  were  paid  annually  $i,zi4,ooa  The  raw 
(1910)  3,279,  material  used  each  year  in  the  manufactories 
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W  AUSBON — WAVE 

cost  $3.3z5itx)o    and  the  value  of  the  finished  wave,  is  carried  forward  by  it,  and  its  spceo 

products  was  $6.287/xm.  maintained  with  the  least  additional  expenditure 

The  county  court-house   (cost  $60,000),  the  of  power.    Oscillatory  waves,  such  as  the  deep 

government   building,  the   municipal   buildings,  "swell*  of  the  ocean,  are  formed  when  the  parti- 

the  Counlj  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  churches  cles   of   the   liquid   are   forced   into   circular,  or 

and  schools,  the  library,  and  several  fine  busi-  elliptical  paths,  whose  plane  is  vertical  to  the 

ness    blocks    are    among    the    principal    public  line  of  proportion.    When  the  line  of  propaga- 

buildings  of  the  ci^.    There  are  20  churches,  tion  of  the  disturbance  is  opposite,  and  equal  to 

representing   15   different   denominations.    The  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  "Standing  Waves"  are  the 

educational   institutions   are   a   fine   public   high  result,  as  is  often  seen  in  rivers.    The  velocity  of 

school,    graded   elementary   public   schools,    10;  oscillatory  waves  has  been  estimated  as  "40  feet 

Roman   Catholic   and   Lutheran  parish    schools,  per  second  for  wsves  of  300  ieet  in  length  ;  and 

5 ;  and  a  public  library.    It  has  also  the  County  the  disturbance  of  the  water  particle  at  a  depth 

Training  School  for  Teachers  and  a  County  Ag-  of  300  feet  to  be  not  over  half  an  inch  from  its 

ricultuial     College.     There     are     two     national  mean  position."     Ripples  in   liquids  are  surface 

banks  and  one  state  bank,  having  a  combined  waves  which  move  more  rapidly  as  they  diminish 

capital  of  $410,000,  and  deposits  amounting  to  in  length.    <A  ripple  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 

alxiut  $3,000,000.      The  government  is  adrainis-  will  move  one  foot  in  a   second.    A  ripple  an 

tered  under  a  revised  charter  of  iSoa,  which  eighth  of  an  inch  long  will  move  one  and  a  half 

Erovides  for  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  18  mem-  feet  in  a  second'    This  is  due  to  the  surface 
ers,  who  are  elected  biennially.  tension  of  the  li<]uid. 
Wausau  was  settled  in  1845  by  lumbennen.  Waves  in  Aertform  Bodiei. — Waves  are  prop- 
It   was   platted   in    1852  and   existed    under   a  agated  in  air  by  alternate  condensations  and  rare- 
town  organization  tmtil  1861,  when  it  was  in-  factions  of  the  medium.    The  motion  of  the  air 
corporated  as  a  village.    On  18  March  1873  it  particle  is  very  small,  but  the  wave-length  is 
was  chartered  as  a  city.    Pop.    (1890}   9^353;  comparatively  long.    This  length  may  be  found 
(1900)   13,354;  (1910)   16,560.  by  dividing  the  velocity  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
E.  B.  Thaybr,  tions  in  a  given  time.    In  the  propagation  of 
Editor  'Wmuau  Pilot?  the  wave,  the  layers  of  air  are  crowcled  together 
ur.„..~.    ~a'..  K„    ni,!„   wiii.„.    ,.»..«»..  """l   ^   condensation   is   thus   produced   at   first, 
WauMon,  wase-fin,  Ohio  vdlage,  county-  ^^      ^^^       corresponding  rarefaction  takes 
seat  of  Fulton  Counh-;  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  ,^^^    ^  wave  there^re  consists  of  two  parts. 
Michigan    Southen,   Radroad;   about  31    mdes  ^^^  ^^jj^  ^^  ^^^  ,j^         j^,^  j,  backward  and 
west  by  south  of  T'-'^do-     ^'?  '°/n  agricul-  forward,  and  not  vertical  to  the  line  of  propaga- 
tural  region   mwhidi  are  cultivated  gram  and  ^^       ^^  •■    ^^          ^^  ^^^^^                ^  P    P  8^^ 
vegetables.    It  has   flour   mills,  "«"°"y.  n^"  waves  in  air  will  show  alternate  condensations 
chine  shop,  and  wagon  works..  It  has  two  pn-  j„j  rarefactions  in  the  form  of  ever  increasing 
vate  banks.     The  educational  msututions  are  a  ,„»,„.;„,,  ,,,,,1,   /e-:„   ,\ 

lil 


E  banks.     The  educational  insutuiions  are  a     ,„>,-~-.|  ,|,-iu  CFi<r   il 
c  high  school,  graded  school,  and  a  public    sP^encal  shells  (Hg.  i). 


library.    Pop,  (igio)  3 

Watitera,  vo-tSr,  Emile,  Belgian  painter: 
b.  Brussels  29  Nov.  1846.  He  was  for  four 
years  the  pupil  of  Portaels  and  of  Gerome  at 
Paris.  His  picture,  'Fair  Edith  finding  the 
Body  of  Harold  on  the  Field  of  Hastings,*  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  he  was  sent  by  his 
government  to  attend  in  a  professional  capacity 


pictures  and  materials,  out  of  which  he  after- 
ward painted  his  panorama,  'Cairo  and  the 
Banks  of  the  Nile.'     His  historical  pictures  are 


of  B.,|.ndy  l,t.„  *,  M.^.„.,„  a.  G„„7  S'i«  £ "n'/i^vSsT.^.K^r'e' ^foTiS 

Wave,  a  form  of  energy  propagated  from  density.     It  is  usually  expressed  by  the  formula 

one  part  of  a  medium  to  a*;other  by  the  disturb-  r^ 

ance  in  equilibrium,  or  stress.     Examples,  water  /__      There  is  an  added  velocity  of  2  feet  for 

waves,  such  tides,  rollers,  ripples;  sound  waves;  \  jy 

heat  and  light   waves ;   electrical  waves ;  earth-  gvery  Centigrade  degree  of  temperature.    So  long 

quake  waves ;  temperature  waves,  etc.  35  aeriform   waves   are   not  obstructed  in  their 

Haves  m  Ltquids.—  Wzves  of  translation  in  motion  they  are  propagated  in  the  form  of  con- 

hquids   are   formed   where   the   particles   of   the  centric   spheres;   but   when   they   meet   with   an 

liquid  are   moved   slightly   in   advance   of   their  obstacle   they   return   upon   themselves,   forming 

position  by  the  passage  of  the  wave  impulse,  new  concentric  waves  according  to  the  laws  of 

This  wave  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  Scott  reflection,  see  Fig.  2. 

Russell,  and  is  known  as  the  Scott  Russell  wave.  Waves  in  aeriform  bodies  are  also  refracted, 

•Its  velocity  is  equal  to  \'g(h  +  k)  where  (g)  or  bent  out  of  their  course,  in  passing  from  one 

is   the   force   of  gravity,    (h)   the  depth   of   the  medium  to  another.     Two  sets  of  waves  which 

liquid,  at  rest,  and   (k)   the  height  of  the  crest  interfere  will  produce  a  wave  which  is  equal  to 

above  the  plane  of  rest.*    This  is  the  speed  at  their  algebraic  sum.    If  the  waves  are  equal  and 

jsite  phases,  the  sum  of  t'    ' 
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lo  rest  When  a  wave  of  water  meets  an  ob- 
stacle, such  as  a  rock,  it  bends  around  it,  meet- 
ing on  the  other  side.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
waves  in  air  and  gases,  but  the  wave  so  diffuses 
itself  at  the  back  of  the  obstacle  that  it  is  en- 
feebled in  power,  and  the  obstacle  casts  what  is 
known  as  a  shadow.  Sound  shadows  and  light 
shadows  are  due  to  this  property  of  wave  mo- 
tion. 

fVaves  in  Solid  Bodies. —  The  vibration  of 
wood  and  metals  in  the  form  of  rods  and  plates 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  wave  motion  in 
solids,  (See  VraRATiou.)  When  the  vibrating 
particles  of  the  solid  /ield  up  their  motion  to 
other  particles  which  m  turn  perform  like  ex- 
cursions in  the  same  period  of  time,  we  have  a 
wave  propagated  through  the  solid.  Such  waves 
in  all  mediums  capable  of  resistance  to  distor- 
tion, are  both  transverse  and  longitudinal.  This 
is  the  case  when  an  iron  bar  is  struck  a  blow  by 
a  hammer  upon  one  end,  two  waves  are  sent 
through  the  bar,  but  the  longitudinal  has  much 
greater  velocity  in  this  case. 


through  which  waves  of  light  are  propagated, 
according  to  the  laws  of  vibration  in  an  elastic 
solid;  and  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  its  elasticity  divided  by  the  square  root 


of  its  density ; 


'Vf- 


_]ch  a  medium  where  the  density  (D)  is 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  rigidity  that  it 
opposes  to  any  rapid  movement,  waves  will  be 
set  up  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  displacement.  Let  (M)  represent  a 
molecule  of  ether  displaced  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  from  A  to  B ;  then  (a)  will  represent 
one  of  the  waves  thus  generated  at  right  angles 
lo  A,  B.' 


Earthquake  waves  are  propagated  in  like 
manner  through  the  solid  earth.  The  waves 
which  pass  through  the  elastic  materials  of  the 
earth's  crust  consist  of  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vibrations,  but  the  transverse  vibra- 
tions soon  die  out,  and  produce  but  little  effect. 
In  an  earthquake  disturbance  the  particles  near- 
est the  disturbance  are  first  compressed  by  the 
concussion,  and  then  released  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  solid  earth.  This  vibratory  motion  is 
taken  up  by  the  next  contiguous  particles,  and 
in  this  manner  the  pulse  or  wave  is  carried  to 
enormous  distances.  The  vibrations  of  the  par- 
ticles themselves  are  very  small,  probably  not 
over  one  or  two  inches  in  length  in  most  cases. 
If  the  earth  were  a  bomogeneous  solid  the  wave 
would  take  the  form  of  concentric  spherical 
shells,  similar  to  air  waves,  but  owing  to  the 
different  materials  composing  its  crust,  and  the 
fractured  nature  of  the  crust,  its  symmetry  is 
destroyed.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  wave 
here  under  discussion  is  the  vibratory  movement 
of  the  crust,  and  not  the  violent  upheaval,  or 
disruption  of  the  earth  itself.  When  the  centre 
of  disturbance  is  beneath  the  sea  a  water  wave  is 
generated  which  travels  much  slower  than  the 
wave  through  the  solid  part  of  the  eartb.  Air 
waves  are  also  generated  by  earthquakes  which 
follow  the  laws  of  sound  waves. 

Luminouj  and  Electrical  Waves.— The  Un- 
dulatorr  Theory  of  Light  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  an  invisible  medium,  filling  all  space, 
both    molecular   and    stellar,    called   the    ether, 


There  are  innumerable  such  waves  in  every  ray 
of  light,  which  are  said  to  be  transverse  to  the 
line  of  propagation.  Their  velocity  is  186,000 
miles  per  second,  and  their  wave- lengths  vary 
from  32  millionths,  to  15  millionths  of  an  inch. 
(See  LiGHi;  Spectrum;  Radiation.)  This 
elastic,  solid  theory  of  light  has  been  mathe- 
matically treated  by  Green,  Fresnel,  MacCullagh, 
Neuman,  Cauchy,  and  others ;  and  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  as  ex- 
plaining the  various  phenomena  of  light.  In 
recent  years,  especially  since  1887,  the  Electro 
Magnetic  Theory  has  largely  taken  its  place. 

Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  electric 
waves  are  identical  with  light  waves  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects :  they  can  be  reflected,  refracted, 
absorbed,  polarized,  and  diffracted.  They  differ 
from  light  waves  in  their  lengths,  which  are 
many  feet,  instead  of  a  few  millionths  of 
an  inch.  In  1864,  before  these  discoveries 
were  made.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  predicted 
that  light  would  be  found  lo  be  due  to  electrical 
vibrations  in  space.  This  prediction  has  been 
abundantly  verified  by  the  investigations  of 
Hertz,  and  others.  The  investigations  of  Hertz 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram : 


^^J^^^ 


*€) 


Pis.   4. 

The  electrical  discharges  of  an  induction  coil 
(C)  are  sent  through  two  square  sheets  of  metal 
(A  and  B)  attached  to  two  inetal  rods,  with  a 
gap  between  them.  The.'ie  discharges  produce 
electrical  oscillations,  backward  and  forward, 
through  the  plates  and  rods,  and  when  the  eleo 
trical  state  is  sufficiently  high,  they  become 
visible  as  a  spark,  or  are  luminous.  From  the 
discharge,  or  electrical  oscillations  in  the  plates 
and  rods,  electric  waves   (a,  a,  a)   were  set  Op 
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WAVE  OFFERIHG~WAVERLY 


si  rigit  aisles  to  the  plane  of  the  plates,  which 
traveled  with  the  same  velocity  as  light  waves, 
and  became  visible  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a 
spark  passitigr  across  the  gap  (G)  in  a  melal 
ring  which  was  placed  in  the  plane  of  their  vi- 
bration. Hertz  and  others  reflected  these  waves 
by  parabolic  mirrors,  and  refracted  tliem  with 
prisms  of  pitch,  also  polarized  and  diffracted 
them.  Professor  Righi  verified  these  results,  and 
demonstrated  their  interference  fringes  by  Fres- 
nel's  mirrors.  He  also  investigated  the  trans- 
parency of  different  media  to  these  waves,  and 
found  that  certain  kinds  of  wood  polarizes  them, 
as  tourmaline  polarizes  light.  ^Proofs  are  now 
complete  that  these  waves  possess  ail  the  known 
properties  of  ordinary  lighL*  The  most  recent 
application  of  these  waves  is  to  be  found  in 
wireless  telegraphy.  Joh^  r_  Paddock, 

Member  of  Ike  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science. 

Wave  OSering,  in  Hebrew,  tenuphah,  from 
niiph,  to  wave,  a  sacrificial  ceremony  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Leviticus  xiv. 
24,  in  the  rites  to  be  loUowed  in  cleansing 
a  leper,  and  in  Numbers  vi.  20,  in  the  de- 
scription of  ceremonies  attending  the  separa- 
tion of  a  Nazarite,  and  in  other  places.  The 
offering  is  believed  hy  the  rabbis  to  have  been 
waved  to  the  four  pomts  of  the  compass,  as  an 
aeknowledpnent  of  God's  sovereignty  over  the 
earth,  while  the  heave  offering,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  wave  offering,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Hfted  upward  as  a  tribute  to  God's 
rule  in  heaven. 

Wave  Motor,  a  mechanism  for  obtaining 
power  from  the  force  of  ocean  waves.  The 
method  as  adopted  in  various  experiments  is  as 
follows:  At  a  point  unprotected  by  outlying 
rocks  or  shoals,  two  wells  eight  and  five  feet  in 
diameter,  respectively,  are  sunk  in  the  cliff,  one 
behind  the  other,  the  foremost  but  five  feet  from 
the  brink.  These  wells  extend  from  30  feet 
above  high  tide  to  below  the  ebb  and  open  at 
bottom  in  the  ocean.  A  counterbalanced  float 
rises  and  falls  between  vertical  guides  in  the 
foremost  well  as  the  swells  outside  raise  or 
lower  the  water  level.  The  plunger  of  a  com- 
mon force  pump  working  in  any  part  of  a  long 
pump  barrel  occupies  the  second  well,  forcing 
on  the  down  stroke  the  salt  water  vertically  125 
feet  to  a  5,000-gallon  tank  raised  on  a  60-foot 
derrick  on  the  bank  above,  A  35-foot,  four-post 
derrick  carries  the  vertical  guides  for  pump 
and  float,  which  are  fastened  at  and  near  the 
outer  end  of  a  12-inch  round  timber  60  feet  in 
length,  the  butt  counterbalanced  on  the  bank 
over  two  small  iron  car-wheels  rolling  on  a 
short  track,  and  thus  allowing  the  timber  to  re- 
cede and  advance  as  well  as  to  oscillate  as  its 
outer  end  follows  the  vertical  guides.  The  stop- 
ping and  starting  contrivance  is  the  climax  of 
simplicity.  A  strong  chain  leads  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  above  the  float  over  two 
shelves  at  the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  suspends 
a  large  barrel  in  vertical  guides  at  the  side.  To 
stop  the  motor  the  barrel  is  filled  with  water 
from  a  short  ^rden  hose  attached  to  a  con- 
venient connection  from  the  tank.  The  wei^t 
of  the  filling  barrel  gradually  overbalances  the 
fteat,  raising  it  above  the  waves.  When  the 
motor  is  to  start,  a  plug  is  pulled  from  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  burel  and  the  float  gradually  goes 


Wa'velUte,  an  attractive,  radiated  mineral, 
essentially  a  hydrous  basic  phosphate  of  alu- 
minum, 4A1P0..2A1(0H).  +  9H,0.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  distinct  orthorhombic  crystals ;  usu- 
ally it  is  in  more  or  less  complete  spherical  ag- 
gregates, external ly  showing  crystal  termina- 
tions and  with  radiated  structure.  Its  hardness 
is  3.25  to  4.  and  its  specific  gravity  about  2.33. 
In  the  many  European  localities  its  color  is 
usually  while  or  pale  green ;  at  its  most  impor- 
tant American  locality  in  Arkansas  it  is  li^ht 
to  dark  green,  while  the  curious  stalactitic 
wavellite  of  White  Horse,  Pennsylvania,  is 
white. 

Wavcrlcy,  wa'ver-lf,  or  Tis  Sixty  Yean 
Since,  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was 
the  earliest  of  the  world-famous  series  of 
romances  to  which  it  gives  its  title,  and  was 
published  in  1814.  The  author  withheld  his 
name  at  first,  from  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  venture.  The  continuance  of  the  conceal- 
ment with  subsequent  issues  followed  perhaps 
naturally;  Scott  himself  could  give  no  better 
reason  afterward  than  that  *such  was  his 
humor.*  Although  the  authorship  of  the  series 
was  generally  credited  to  him,  it  was  never  for- 
mally acknowledged  until  the  avowal  was  made 
in  1827  at  a  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Edin- 
burgh theatrical  fund.  'Waverley'  is  a  tale  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  Chevalier  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  in  Scotland  in  1745. 

Waverly,  111.,  village  in  Morgan  County; 
on  the  Jacksonville  &  St.  L.,  and  the  Saint 
Louis,  C.  &  St.  P.  R.R.'s;  about  26  miles  south- 
west of  Springfield  and  20  miles  southeast  of 
Jacksonville.  It  is  in  an  agricultuval  and  stock- 
raising  region,  and  has  flour  miUs,  grain  ele- 


vators, tile  works,  creamery,  and  stock-yards, 
There  are  eight  churches,  grade  ■       ■      • 
two  banks.    Pop.  (1910)  1,538. 


:hurches,  graded  schools,  and 


Waverly,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  Bre- 
mer County ;  on  the  Cedar  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P.,  the  Illinois  C,  and  the  Chi- 
cago G.  W.  R.R.'s;  about  27  miles  southeast  of 
Charles  City  and  12  miles  north  of  Cedar  Falls. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  re- 
gion. It  has  a  large  number  of  butter  and 
dieese  factories,  condensed  milk  factories,  can- 
neries, a  furniture  factory,  a  creamery-supply 
factory,  a  flour  mill,  and  agricultural  implement 
works.  The  four  banks  have  a  combined  cap- 
ital of  $100,000  and  deposits  amounting  to 
$538,470.  It  has  six  churches.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  are  Wartburg  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary and  Academy,  graded  public  schools,  and 
a  public  library.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  1^37;  (1900) 
i.5?3;  (ipio)  3.205. 

Waverly,  N.  Y..  village  Tioga  County;  on 
the  Chemung  River,  and  on  the  Erie  and  the 
Lackawanna  R.R.'s;  about  17  miles  southeast 
of  Elmira  and  zo  miles  southwest  of  Owego. 
It  is  in  a  region  largely  devoted  to  farming  and 
Stock-raising,  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  large 
quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  milk,  e^s,  poultry, 
and  farm  products.  Waverly  is  near  the  coal 
and  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  connec- 
tion by  electric  cars  with  Athens  and  Sayre,  Pa. 
The  two  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of 
$100,000.  It  has  six  churches,  a  high  school 
established  in  187 1,  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  an  opera  house,  and  a  tovm  hall. ,  Pc^ 
(1910)  4.855. 
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WAVKRLY— WAX 

Waveilr,    Obto,    village,    county-scat    of  polish  to  furuitiire  or  floora,  for  which  pur- 

Pite  County;  on  the  Scioto  Rivei-,  and  on  the  pose  it  is  largely  used  in  the  United  States;  to 

Norfolk   &   W.,   and   Ohio  S.   R.R.'s ;   57   miles  fonn  3  lute  or  cement,  for  which  It  is  used  by 

south    of    Columbus.     It   is    in    an   agricultural  chemists;  and  to  serve  is  a  vehicle  for  colors, 

and  slocli^yaising  region;  and  contains  flour  and  By  modem  painters  colors  previously  prepared 

saw-mills,  tanneries,   distilleries,  and   furniture  in  oil  are  sometiroes  diluted  just  before  being 

factories.    There  is  a  high  school  with  a  school  laid  on  in  a  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  of  turpen- 

library   of  over   1,000  volumes.     Pop.    (1910)  tine.    This   practice    is    much    resorted    to   by 

2,100.  French   artists,   especially    in  mural   paintings. 

itr._-  tv.  .A^«»„  -,™.  j^  .k.  H..j.„«  The  object  of  it  is  to  keep  the  painting  free 

Wave7,  the  common  name  in  the  Hudson  j  ^  Justrous  appearance  which  often  (en- 
Bay  region  for  the  sffl|lkr  wild  geese,  espe-  d«™  j^  iia/J^  to  be  seen  properly  in  cons^ 
Cially  the  snow-goose.     See  Geese.  quence  of  reflection.    Wax  afso  lorms  a  princi- 

Wax,  a  concrete,  unctuous-feeling  sub-  pal  ingredient  in  modelers'  wax  and  gilders' 
stance,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fixed  wax.  In  the  former  the  other  ingredients  are 
oil.  It  is  secreted  by  bees  in  constructing  their  druggists'  lead-plaster,  olive  oil,  yellow  resii^ 
hives,  and  is  also  a  most  abimdant  vegetable  and  whiting;  and  in  the  latter  verdigris  ana 
production,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  sulphate  01  copper.  Sealing-wax  is  not  ^rop- 
pollen  of  flowers,  covering  the  envelope  of  the  erly  a  wax  at  all,  but  is  composed  of  resm  lac 
plum  and  of  other  fruits,  especially  of  the  berry  and  some  less  brittle  resin.  The  largest  con- 
of  the  Myrica  cerifera,  and,  in  many  instances,  sumption  of  wax  takes  place  in  Roman  Catholic 
forming  a  kind  of  varnish  to  the  surface  of  countries,  where  lar^e  quantities  are  reijuired 
leaves.  It  is  distinguished  from  fat  and  resin-  for  the  candles  used  in  religious  ceremonials, 
ous  bodies  by  its  not  readily  forming  soaps  H'ajr  Figures. —  The  employment  of  wax  in 
when  treated  with  alkaline  solutions.  Common  imitative  art  dates  from  a  period  anterior  to 
wax  is  always  more  or  less  colored,  andhas  a  historical  times,  although,  according  to  Pliny, 
distinct,  peculiar  odor,  of  both  of  which  it  may  the  art  of  casting  it  in  molds  was  not  practised 
be  deprived  by  exposure  in  thin  slices  to  air,  previous  to  the  time  of  Lysistratus,  its  reputed 
light,  and  moisture,  or  more  speedily  hy  the  mvcntor,  who  flourished  about  300  B.C.,  and 
action  of  chlorine.  At  ordinary  temperatures  whose  productions  were  chiefly  portraits  cast  in 
wax  is  solid  and  somewhat  brittle;  but  it  may  plaster  molds  taken  from  the  face  Wax  por- 
be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  fresh  surface  traits  eventually  became  common,  and  among 
presents  i  characteristic  appearance,  to  which  the  Romans,  who  placed  them  in  the  vestibules 
the  name  of  waxy  lustre  is  applied.  Its  specific  of  their  houses,  were  regarded  as  an  evidence 
gravity  is  0.96.  At  153°  F.  it  enters  into  of  ancient  nobility,  as  none  were  allowed  to 
fusion,  and  boils  at  a  high  temperature.  Heated  possess  such  images  whose  families  had  not 
to  redness  in  a  closed  vessel  it  snffera  decompo-  borne  some  curule  magistracy.  In  the  Middle 
sition,  yielding  products  very  similar  to_  those  Ages,  wax  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
which  are  procured  under  the  same  circum-  images  of  saints  and  of  votive  images,  and 
stances  from  oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  those  who  practised  sorcery  melted  before  a 
is  only  dissolved  in  small  quantities  by  alcohol  slow  fire  wax  figures  of  the  persons  against 
or  ether.  Wax  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  whom  their  incantations  were  directed.  In  the 
myricin,  cerotic  acid,  and  cerolein.  The  name  latter  half  of  the  isth  century  Andrea  del  Ver- 
WBX  is  now  applied  to  substances  other  than,  rocchio  and  Orsino  gained  considerable  reputa- 
but  resemblmg  bees'-wax;  these  substances  are  tion  hiF  some  figures  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
partly  of  animal,  partly  of  vegetable  origin.  In  their  joint  production,  which  consisted  of 
bleaching  wax  the  wax  must  be  melted,  with  a  frameworks  or  wood  or  skeletons  for  tlie  bodies 
degree  of  heat  not  sufiicient  to  alter  its  quality,  and  limbs,  while  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  were 
in  a  caldron  so  disposed  that  the  melted  wax  cast  in  wax,  painted  in  oil  colors  to  counterfeit 
may  ilow  gradually  through  a'  pipe  at  the  bot-  life.  They  were  furnished  with  glass  eyes  and  . 
tom  of  the  caldron  into  a  large  wooden^  cylin-  natural  hair,  and  were  habited  in  the  costume 
der  that  turns  continually  round  its-  axis,  and  usually  worn  by  Lorenzw.  The  manufacture  of 
upon  which  ^e  mehied  wax  falls.  Aa  the  sur-  wax  figures  of  the  size  of  life  is  still  carried  on 
face  of  this  cylinder  is  aiw^s  moistened  with  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  h^s  long  ceased 
water,  the  wax  fallii^  upon  it  does  not  adhere  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  no 
to  it,  but  qutddy  becomes  solid  and  flat,  and  imitative  skill  or  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
acquires  the  form  of  ribands.  The  continual  being  sufficient  to  overcome  tlie  ghastly  fixed- 
rotation  of  the  cylinder  carries  off  these  ribands  ness  which  such  images  must  always  present, 
as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  and  distributes  them  and  which  is  the  more  disagreeable  as  the  re- 
through  the  tub.  When  all  the  wax  now  to  be  semblance  to  life  is  closer.  In  the  preparation 
whitened  is  thus  formed,  it  is  to  be  put  upon  of  anatomical  models  and  pathological  exam- 
large  frames  covered  with  linen  cloth,  which  pies,  however,  wax  has  been  very  ativantageous- 
are  supported  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  ly  employed,  the  invention  being  due  to  Gaetano 
the  ground  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  air,  Giulio  Zummo,  a  famous  modeler  in  colored 
the  dew  and  the  sua  If  the  weather  be  favor-  wax,  who  tiourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
able,  the  color  will  he  nearly  discharged  in  a  17th  century.  In  the  succeeding  century  the 
few  days.  It  is  then  to  be  re-melted  and  formed  celebrated  collection  of  anatomical  models  in 
into  ribands,  end  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  the  Institute  of  Bologna  was  conHnenced  under 
air  as  before.  These  operations  are  to  be  re-  the  direction  of  Ercole  LelH,  the  finest  speci- 
peated  till  the  wax  is  rendered  perfectly  white,  mens  being  by  Giovanni  Manzoli  and  his  wife, 
when  it  is  cast  into  cakes  or  molded  into  can-  Amia  Morandi  ManzoH.  In  the  Museum  of 
dies.  Natural  History  at  Florence  «tt  15  diambcrs 

The   principal    applications   of  wax   are  to  devoted  to  preparations  by  Fontana,  Susint,«nd 

make  candles  and  mediciaal  co-atei;  to  give  a  other  celebrated  modelers;  the  Mus^  Dosug" 
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WAX-FLOWER — WAY 

trea  at  Paris  is   famous  for  its  morbid  sp«ci-  court-house  (original  cost  $150,000),  the  banks, 

mtns;   and  almost  every  considerable  city  of  churches,  and  schools.    There  are  six  churches, 

,  Europe  now  has  its  coUectioa  Park  High  School  (white),  a  high  school  for 

W«z-fIower,  or  Madagascar  JaKoine.    See  =o'ored  pupils,  established  1893.  public  eienien- 

Stephanotis.  '^T  ^"^  private  schools,  and  a  library.    There 

nr      T     '    .      c-      f          T  ^re  three  national  banks  and  cme  trust  compaRv. 

Wax  InsecL     See  Scale  Insects,  Pop.  (igio)  6205 

Wax,  Mineral.     See  Hatchettite.  Wai-biU,    or  Senegal   Finch,  an   African 

Wax,  Vegetable,  a  solid,  fatty  substance,  weaver-bird  {Estrilda  astritda),  one  of  the  see- 
that  may  be  regarded  as  a  concrete  oil,  and  tion  of  the  family  called  blood-fmches  on  account 
which  is  secreted  b^  many  plants,  sometimes  in  of  the  prevalence  of  red  in  the  plumage.  This 
large  enough  quantities  to  be  of  commercial  im-  has  long  been  a  favorite  among  cage-birds,  and  is 
portance.  It  forms,  on  foliage,  a  varnish  or  sold  by  dealers  all  over  the  world.  It  is  nearly 
coating,  which  prevents  excessive  transpiration  5  inches  Jong.  The  beak  is  bright  red  and  some- 
or  wetting  of  the  cells;  and.  on  twigs  and  flower-  what  swollen,  A  bright  red  stripe  passes  bt- 
pedicels,  by  its  slippery  surface,  keeps  unwelcome  tweenthe  eyes,  and  the  middle  of  the  breast  and 
insects  from  reaching  the  flowers  and  robbing  belly  is  a.  beautiful  reddish-brown.  The  upper 
them  of  their  honey.  The  whitened  under  sur-  surface  of  the  body  is  brownish -gray,  the  lower 
faces  of  some  willow  leaves  and  the  bloom  of  surfaces  lighter,  everywhere  traversed  by  very 
fruit  are  composed  of  wax  either  in  granules  or  fine  blackish  wa^-y  lines;  wings  and  tail  brown, 
rods  or  spread  over  the  cuticle.  The  most  fa-  They  are  varied  much  in  color  by  breeders, 
miliar  example  in  America  of  the  hard  fat  or  wax  bright  blue  tints,  even,  having  been  developed  in 
in  quantity  ia  on  the  bony  nutlets  of  the  wax-  srme.  Their  song  is  rot  very  interesting,  but 
myrtles  or  bay-berries  {Myrica).  The  gray-  they  are  pretty  and  affectionate  in  a  high  degree, 
coated  drupes  of  M.  caTolinensis  clustering  on  Their  food  and  care  should  be  similar  to  those 
the  bare  twigs  are  conspicuous  in  seashore  re-  given  to  a  canary. 

gions,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen;  the  wax  cling-  Wax-wing,  a  woodland  bird  of  the  family 

mg    to    their    rough,    granular    surfaces    when  Atnpelida,  a  small  isolated  group  of  birds  of  the 

melted    is    a    greenish,    hard    substance,    shar-  northern    hemisphere,    characterized     by    thdr 

ing   the   balsamic    odor   of   the    plant.    It   was  shrike-like  beaks,  silky  brown  plumage,  Ull  erec- 

used   m  colonial   times   as   a  basis   for   candles  tile  crests,  and  especiaUy  by  the  tips  of  the  wing 

and    for    a    kind    of    soap.     Other    species,    of  and    tail-quills    terminating    in    flattened    scales 

other   countnes,    furnish   a    similar    wax,   and  closely  resembling  red  sealing-wax.    There  are 

are    known   as    candle-berries    or   tallow-trees,  but  three  species,  the  northern  or  Boliemian  wax- 

Camauba    wax    is    exported    from    Brazil    for  „ing  {A.  garrulus)  ;  the  Siberian  wax-wing  (,A. 

candles  and  as  a  substitute  for  bees -wax.    It  fAaniVo^ifro),  and  the  common  North  Amerkan 

IS  the  coating  on  the  young  leaves  of  Corypha  cedar-bird     (q.v.).      The     northern     wax-wings 

eertfera,  indigenous  to  tropical  South  America,  make  their  home  near  the  Arctic  coasts  of  both 

The  young  leaves  are  removed  and  dried.    The  continents,  and  breed  there,  in  trees,  long  before 

wax-granules  may  then  be  shaken  off,  m  the  form  xhti  snow  has  disappeared  in  spring.    Sometimes 

of  3  fine  dust,  melted  and  caked.    A  vamish-hke  it  h  not  seen  in  the  United  States  or  Central 

exudation  of  wax,  on  the  stems  of  two  other  Europe  for  years  together,  then  will  appear  in 

South  American  palms,  Klopsiockia  cerifera  and  vast  numbers,  but  very  locally.    These  erratic 

CerotcyloH  andicoia,  the  wax-palm,  the  latter  be-  movements  are  doubtless  due  to  presence  or  ab- 

ing  a  tall  tree,  slightly  thickened  at  the  centre  sence  of  food,  which  consists  of  both  insects  and 

of  the  trunk  and  crowned  by  a  tuft  of  pinnate  ^j^rties  (the  latter  mainly,  of  course,  in  winter), 

leaves.     Ihis  wax  is  scraped  off  and  melted     A  i,ut  were  r^arded  by  tlie  superstitious  peasantry 

mixture  of  resin  ano  wax  results,  from  which  ^f  Europe  as  signs  of  some  visiution  of  war  or 

the  latter  IS  extracted  by  boiling  spints,  and  is  pestilence    to    follow.    All    the   wax-wings  are 

then  utilizable  for  candles.    It  is,  however,  sel-  cinnamon-brown,  relieved  by  handsome  markings 

dora  seen  m  commerce,    Japan  wax  is  a  wax-  of  black,  gray  and  yellow, 

like,  hard   fat,   which  is  largely  exported   from  iir„__    „,     a^wI^a     t\.__i_-.i:««       c— 

a  powder^  efflorescence.    It  is  mixed  with  or  Way,  Arthur  S„  English  classical  scholar; 

substituted  for  bees'-wax,  where  its  rancid  odor  b.    Dorking    13    Feb.    1847.     He   was    fellow   of 

is  not  preventive,  and  is  extracted  by  several  Queens    College,    Melbourne,    Australia;    was 

methods,  such  as  heating  under  pressure  or  boil-  classical   lecturer   m    Queens   College,   Taunton, 

ing  from  the  crushed  drupes  of  orienul  species  '"  lo7(>-o.  and  was  the  head  of  the  Wesley  Coi- 

of  sumac  (qv  )  '^8*   O'   Melbourne  in  1882-92.     In   1897  he  be- 


Central    R.R.'s;   about   178  miles   northeast  of 


(r88o>     and     'Iliad*     {i.- 


.1    K.t>_s     auout   170  miles   nonneasi  01  :oa„<       r  ..i,    -_  „  j-  '  „<  c  --    jJ.  /,on._a>  . 

quality  of  cotton.    The  manufactories  are  cotton-  Thre=  F"fnds>   (.901). 

seed-oU  mills,  cotton  compresses,  and  flour  mills.  Way,  in  fortification,  a  space  left  for  the 

It  is  a  cotton  centre  for  an  extensive  region ;  its  pas^aRC  round  between  a  rampart  and  the  wa<t 

annual   cotton   receipts   are   about   65.000   hales.  "^  ^  fortified  place. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  county  War,  Right  of.     Sea  Rbaltv. 
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WATCROSS  —  W  A  YNB 

WtycroM,  wi'krds,  Ga.,  ci^,  connty-Bcat  sod«s  in  the  atory  narrate  that  Wayland  was, 

ot  Ware  County;  on  the  Savannah,  F.  &  W.  like  Vulcan,  lame,  and,  like  Dxdalus,  manufac- 

and  the  Brunswick  ft  W.   (Plant  Sj^teni)   and  tured  wings  and  could  fly.     These  are  thought, 

WaycrosB  A.   L.  R.R.'s;  about  gs  miles  south-  however,   to  have  been  late  introductions   from 

west  of  Savannah.    It  has  manufactories  of  na-  the  classic  mythology.    In  France,  too,  Galans 

val  stores,  lumber,  flour,  and  agricultural  and  the  Smith  was  known.    Simrock  employed  the 

lumbering  tools.    The  two  banks  have  a  com-  various    legends    in    his    epic     'Wieland    der 

bined  capital  of  $100,000  and  deposits  of  about  Schmied*   (1835).     The  megalithic  monument  in 

$400,ooa     The    educational    institutions     arc    a  Berkshire  called  'Wayland  Smith's  cave,"  with 

high  school  (white),  established  in  i8go,  a  hlRh  the    character    Wayland,    empiric,    farrier,    and 

school     (colored),     and     public     and    private  pedlar,  is  familiar  through  Scott's  'Kenilworth.* 

schools.    Pop.  (1910)  14,485.  Consult    Maurus,  'Die  Wielandsage  in  der  Lit- 

Wayland.  wa'l^nd,  Francis,  American  col-  t"atur>  (1902). 
lege  president:  b.  New  York  ii  March  1796;  d.  WsTne,  wan,  Anthony,  American  soldier: 
Providence,  R,  I.,  30  Sept  1865.  He  was  grad-  b.  East  Town,  Pa.,  I  Jan.  1745;  d.  Presque  Isle 
uated  from  Union  College  in  1813,  studied  in  the  (Erie),  Pa.,  15  Dec.  1809.  At  18  he  became  a 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  a  tutor  at  land-surveyor.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Union  College  1817-21 ;  in  1821  became  pastor  of  Franklin,  and  early  took  an  active  interest 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  and  took  a  in  public  affairs.  Having  married  and  settled  to 
leading  place  in  the  ranks  of  American  preach-  farming  (1767),  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsyl- 
ers,  his  sermon  on  'The  Moral  Dignity  of  the  vania  convention  and  legislature  in  1774,  served 
Missionary  Enterprise*  (1823)  being  particularly  on  the  committee  of  safety,  and  in  1775  raised  a 
well  known.  After  holding  a  ji  rotes  so  rship  at  regiment,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
Union  (1826-7),  he  became  president  of  Brown  paign  against  Canada.  He  fought  with  distinc- 
University.  During  the  28  years  of  his  adminis-  tion,  and  was  woimded  at  the  battle  of  Three 
tration  he  greatly  developed  the  institution,  and  Rivers  3  Jan.  1776 ;  held  Ticondero^a  till  May 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  elective  system  in  1777,  and  after  receiving  the  commission  of  brig- 
American  universities.  Subsequent  to  his  resig-  adier-general  joined  Washington  in  New  Jersey; 
nation  (1855)  he  was  for  a  year  and  a  half  pas-  led  a  division  at  Brand^nvine  11  September,  and 
tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  commanded  the  right  wing  and  led  the  attack  at 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  various  kinds  Germantown  4  October.  He  made  a  dashing  raid 
of  religious  and  humanitarian  effort  He  was  on  the  British  lines  in  the  winter  of  1777-8,  car- 
the  author  of  many  valuable  works,  including  rying  off  a  great  quantity  of  supplies,  and  on  the 
*ijiement$  of  Moral  SciSiKe'  (1835) ;  Elements  night  of  15  July  1779  achieved  the  most  brilliant 
of  Political  Economy*  (1837);  'Limitations  of  the  Anterican  victories  in  the  storming  of 
of  Human  Responsibility'  {1838) ;  'Domestic  Stony  Point,  for  which  he  received  a  gold  medal 
Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institution'  and  the  thanks  of  Congress.  He  became  a  popular 
(1845);  'Elements  of  Intellectual  Philostmhy*  hero,  and  his  nickname  of  *Mad  Anthony"  was 
(1854) ;  and  'Sermons  to  the  Churches'  (1858).  as  much  a  tribute  to  his  energy  and  valor  as  it 

WayUnd,  PrandB.  American  legal  scholar,  ""  I  deno:ation  of  his  reckJMsness  in  action. 

son  of  the  preceding :  b.  Boston  23  Aug.  1826 ;  d.  ^^.^  hayon^t  charge  he  rescued  Lafayette  m  Vir- 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  9  Jan.  1904.    He  was  grad-  S-^"  J"  '7&ii  made  a  daring  attack  on  the  whole 

uated  from  Brown  University  in  1846,  took  his  ?"}''}  """l  ".  ^^**°;  ^P".n8  (6  Jujy).  ?"<!  ^ 

M.  A.  degree  from  Yale  in  1872,  and  tegan  law  J"**''  *"=  .^""/^.'"f  Indians  in  Georgia.    On 

practice  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1850,  removing  '>>*  surrender  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  Bntish 

in  1858  to  New  Hav^.     He  was  judge  of  pro-  "'  ^'^  T^u^"^,  ^^  Wayne,   14  Dec   1782      He 

bate  in  1864-5,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Con-  was  made  brevet  major-general  10  Oct  1783.  re- 

necticut  in  1869.     In   1872  he  became  professor  ""^  i'°^  ^^^  ^""y  '"  ?7^,  and  became  a  mem- 

in  the  law  schSol  of  Yale,  and  in  1873  dean  of  ^^  °J  *e  Pennsylvania  legislature.     He  was  a 

the   school.     In   1903  he  resigned  the  deanship.  •"^^^''y  °'  4"=  c<^vention  of  that  State  which 

The   development   of  the   school   from   a   minor  r^'fi^d  the  Federal  Constitution  m  1787.     Later 

local   institution   to   its   present  condition,   with  ^e  settled  on  a  Georgia  plantation  presented  to 

adequate  financial  basis  and  wide  curriculum,  is  ^™  ^  the  State  in  return  for  his  military  ser- 

due  chiefly  to  him.     He  was  president  of  several  )^'^"  ■  and  jrom  Georgia,  in  I7?i.  he  was  sent  to 

organizations,    including    the    American    Social  Congress,  but  in  a  contest  during  the  next  y<ar 

Science  AssMJation.  the  board  of  directors  of  his  seat  was  declared  vacant.    In  April  1792,  he 

the  Connecticut  Sute  Prison,  the  Prison  Aid  As-  *"  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 

sociation  from  1872,  and  the  Organized  Charities  »"">•  Y''^^  ^^^  ""*<  ".*  major-general.  .In  i7?3 

Association  of  New  Haven  from  1878,     He  was  \  t«>^  the   field  against  the  Indians  m  Ohio, 

prominent  as  a  writer  and  speaker  on  sodolog-  '*"''°™  ''*  '"'"'"y  defeated  at  Maumee  Rapids  or 

ical  and  charitable  topics  and  criminology,  and  fallen  Timbers   and  he  forced  them  to  conclude 

was  joint  author,  with  his  brother.  H.  L.  Way-  ""^  ^"^^^  of  Greenville  (1795),  which  gave  a 

land,  of  the   <nfemoir>   ot  President  Wayland  large  tract  of  territory  to  the  Lnited  States.  His 

fjggL^  death  occurred  while  he  was  engaged  in   com- 
pleting  this  service,     A   monument  was  erected 

Wayland  the  Smith    (Ger.    Wieland,    ve-  to  him  at  Waynesboro,  Pa,,  in  1809.    Consult  the 

lant:  Norse,  Volundr;  A.  S.  Weland),  a  hero  of  'Lives*     by     Armstrong     (1834)     and     Moore 

old  Teutonic  saga.    His  myth  assumes  numerous  (1845);   Wayne's    'Regimental   Orderly   Book* 

forms.     It    a^wars     in     Scandinavian,     Anglo-  on  the  northern  campaign,  edited  by  J.  Munsell 

Saxon,  and  German  poems.    The  name  probably  ?i8s9);   Stills,    'Wayne   and   the   Pennsylvania 

signifies  the  'skilful*  or  *arlful»  one.    Wayland  Line'     (1893) ;    Roosevelt     'Winning    of    ths 

teems  to  be  a  deification  of  the  smith,  whose  West,'  Vol.  I'V.   (1889-94);  and  Spears,  <Ai»- 

calling  was  considered  among  the  highest.    Epi-  thony  Wayne'  (1903). 
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WAYNE  — WAYNESBURQ  COLLBOB 

Wiqme,  Neb.,  city,  county-seat  of  Wayne  Shenandoah  and  to  Greenwood  Station,  where 

County;  on  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapo-  five  guns  were  captured  and  several  loaded  can 

lis  &  Omaha  Railroad;  about  95  miles  north  by  burned.     Merritt  took  as  prisoners  1,450  officers 

west    of   Lincoln    and   85    miles    northwest  of  and  men,  and  captured  11  guns,  with  horses  and 

Omaha.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which  caissons  complete,  200  loaded  wagons,  and  ser- 

the  principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  sugar-  era!   battle-flags.     Giens.   Early,   Long,  Wharton, 

beets,    and    potatoes.     Wayne    makes    extensive  Lilley,   and   Rosser,   with   a   few  men,  escaped. 

shipments  of  grain,  hogs,  cattle,  hay,  and  vege-  From   Waynesboro   the  prisoners  and   captured 

tables.     It  has   Nebraska   Normal   College   (pri-  artillery   were   sent  back  to   Winchester,   under 

vate),  a  high  school,  and  public  graded  schools,  guard   of   1,600  men.     Early's  army  had  disap- 

The  four  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $230,-  peared,  and  Sheridan  moved  unmolested  to  the 

000  and  deposits  amounting  to  about  $650,000.  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  which  was  destroyed 

Pop.  (igio)  2,14a  for  several  miles.    The  swollen  condition  of  the 

WayncBboro,  wanzTiur-o,  Ga„  city,  coun-  rivers  made  it  impossible  to  join  Sherman,  and 

ly-«eat  of  Burke  County;  on  the  Central  Rail-  Sheridan  determmed  to  destroy  still  more  thor- 

road  of  Georgia ;  about  100  miles  northwest  of  oughlj;  the  railroad  and  James  River  canal  and 

Savannah   and   30  miles   south   of  Augusta.    It  »"«"   Jom    Grant    in   front   of   Petersburg.     He 

was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1783,  and  in  1888  was  divided  his  command,  sending  one  part  to  the 

incorporated  as  a  city.     The  chief  manufactories  J^mes  River  canal,  which  it  destroyed  as  eftectu- 

are  cottonseed-oil  mills,  wagon  factory,  agricul-  a'ly  as  the  other  part  destroyed  the  railroad, 

tural  implement  works,  and  a  cotton  compress.  This  done,  he  moved  to   While  House  on  the 

It  has  seven  churches,  one  public  high  school  or  Pamunkey  River,  where  he  arrived  on  19  March 

academy,  and  Waynesboro  Academy   (a  private  1865,  and  thence  to  the  army  in  front  of  Pelers- 

higli  school),  and  elementary  public  schools.     A  burg.    Consult:  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XLVI,; 

battle  was  fought  here  during  the  Revolutionary  Pond,  'The  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864' ;  Shen- 

War,    and    one    during    the    Civil    War.     Pop.  dan,  "Personal  Memoirs,'  Vol.  II.;  Early,  'Last 

(1910)  2,?z9.  "  Year  of  the  War  for  Independence'  ;  The  Cen- 

Wayneaboro,  Pa.,  borough  in  Franklin  Ji".^y,  '^r''>''i?''f  ,'.?^"'"  ^^  l^^^'"'^  "^  *< 
County;  on  the  Mom  Alto  and  West  Maryland  ^""^  ^ar,'  Vol.  IV.  E.  A.  Cahman. 
R.R.'s ;  about  48  miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg.  Waynesburg,  wanzTierg,  Pa.,  borough. 
It  is  the  commercial  and  industrial  centre  of  county-seat  of  Greene  County;  on  Ten  Mile 
quite  an  extent  of  territory.  The  chief  manufac-  Creek  and  on  the  Waynesburg  &  Washington 
turing  establishments  are  machine  shops,  cream-  Railroad ;  about  44  miles  south  of  Pittsburg.  It 
eries,  ice-machine  and  engine  works,  plow  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and 
factory.  In  1900  (government  census)  Waynes-  in  the  natural-gas  and  oil  belt.  It  has  flour  mills, 
boro  had  61  manufacturing  establishments,  capt-  a  foundry,  a  planing  mill,  carriage  factory,  ma- 
talizcd  for  $3,984,774.  The  number  of  employees  chine  shop,  and  creameries.  It  is  the  seat  of 
was  1,103,  and  the  annual  cost  of  raw  material  Waynesburg  College  (Cumberland  Presbyte- 
used  in  the  manufactories  was  $1,072,213;  the  rian).  The  five  banks  have  a  combined  capital 
value  of  the  products  (annually)  was  $(2,731,059.  of  $675,000  and  deposits  amounting  to  about 
The  borough  is  near  South  Mountain  and  Antie-  $3,50o,ooa  Pop,  (1910)  3,545. 
tarn  Creek.  The  Confederate  army  passed  Waynesburg  College,  located  at  Waynes- 
through  Waynesboro  on  the  way  to  and  from  burg,  Pa.  It  was  chartered  in  1850  and  first 
Gettysburg.     Pop.  (igio)  7,199.  opened  to  students  in  1851.    It  was  established 

Wayneaboro    (Va.),    Battle    of.      On    27  by  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Feb.    1865    Gen.    Sheridan    started    from    Win-  Synod  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 

Chester,  Va.,  on  his  final  campaign  up  the  Shen-  and  the  trustees  are   elected  by  this  synod.     In 

andoah   Valley,    under  instructions   from   Crt;n.  1902  the  board  of  trustees  was  increased  from 

Grant  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  11  to  21  members,  and  the  Alumni  Association 

the  James  River  canal;  capture  Lynchburg,  if  empowered  to  submit  iz  nominations,  from  which 

eracticable,   and   join   Gen.    Sherman,   wherever  6    trustees    shall    be    elected.     The    college    for 

e  mi^ht  be  found  in  North  Carolina,  or  return  many  years  labored  under  serious  financial  dilfi- 

to  Winchester.    He  had  Custer's  and  Devin's  cutties,  and  it  was  not  until  1898  that  an  ade- 

divisions  of  cavalry  and  two  sections  of  artillery,  quate  endowment  was  obtained,   which  was  in- 

about  10,000  officers  and  men,  the  whole  com-  creased  in  1900.     Since  that  time  the  curriculum 

manded  by  Gen.   Merritt,   his   chief  of  cavalry,  has   been   extended,   especially   in   the   study  of 

At  Mount  Crawford,  i  March,  he  was  met  by  the  sciences,  and  the  equipment  greatly  improved. 

Rosser's  cavalry  which  was  promptly  dispersed,  The  college  offers  three  regular  courses,  classical, 

and  2  March   he  reached   Staunton,  which  had  literary,  and  scientific,  which  lead  to  the  degrees 

been  abandoned  by  (^en.  Early,  who  had  fallen  of  A.B.,  B.L.,  and  B.S.     Greek   is  required   for 

back   eastward  to  a   ridge  west  of  and   near  the  A.B.  degree.    These  courses  all  include  some 

Waynesboro,  where  he  could  muster  only  Whar-  electives  in  the  work  of  the  last  two  years,  the 

ton's  two  small  brigades  of  infantry,  Nelson's  list  of  electives  from  which  the  student  may 

battery  of  six  guns,  and  Rosser's  cavalry,  in  all  choose  differing  in  each  course.     The  degree  of 

not  over   1,800   men.     Merritt   followed    from  A.M.  is  conferred  for  graduate  work;  courses 

Staunton,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  some  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  have  been  discon- 

artillery-firing,  three  of  Custer's  dismounted  regi-  tinued.     In    addition,    the    college    maintains    a 

ments  moved  around  Early's  left  flank,  between  preparatory  department,  a  normal  department,  a 

it  and  South  River,   while  two  of  his  brigades  conservatory  of  music,  and  a  school  of  oratory. 

diarged    his    front.     Early's   men    made    but   a  "The  college  adopted  the  system  of  co-education 

feeble  resistance,  and  broke  in  a  disorderly  rout,  at   the  first,   and  has   found   it  most  successful. 

hotly   pursued    by   the    Union    cavalry   through  The  students  maintain  two  literar7  societies  and 

Waynesboro  and  as  far  as  the  South  Fork  of  the  a  Young  Men's  and  a  Young  Women's  Christian 
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WAYS  AND  HfiAHS  COMMrrTEE— WEALDEN 

Association.  The  buildings  include  the  main  elongated  canines;  the  head  is  convex,  supported 
building  jnd  Hanna  hali,  a  dormitory.  There  hy  cavernous  bones;  the  air-bladder  has  a  horn 
are  well-equipped  chemical  and  biological  and  on  each  side  projecting  forward.  The  genus  is 
physical  laboratories,  recently  established.  The  chiefly  American,  with  about  15  North  American 
library  in  igio  contained  6.535  volumes,  and  the  species.  The  common  weakfish  (C.  regalis}  is 
productive  funds  amounted  to  $7S,ooo.  The  stu-  i  to  a^  *eet  long,  brownish  blue  above,  with  ir- 
dents  numbered  325,  and  the  faculty  14  regular  brownish  spots,  and  tinged  with  green- 
Way*  and  He«n«  Committe*.  See  '^.^"^  ^^""t^.f  ^  *^'  young;  the  sides  silvery, 
R.w/«™-  SBNATt  II  <;  abdomen .  white,  and  ins  yellow;  lower  fins 
FiKANCB.  Senate,  U.  b.  orange;  a  single  row  of  veiy  small  teeth  in  the 
Wsnn,  wa-zan  ,  Morocco,  an  inland  town,  ^pp^^  j^^^  ^j,^  ^  double  series  in  the  lower; 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  steep  northern  slope  dorsals  separated,  and  the  second,  with  the  cau- 
of  a  two-peaked  mountam,  in  the  hill  country  go  ^y  ^nd  anal,  mostly  covered  with  scales.  This 
miles  southeast  of  Tangier.  It  is  a  aacred  city  jg  one  ^t  the  most  abundant  fishes  along  the  en- 
of  refuge,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  the  head-  ti^e  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida, 
quarters  of  the  grand  shenf,  the  spiritual  ruler  ^^t  there  have  been  times  when  the  invasions  of 
of  Morocco.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  bluefish  have  driven  them  from  parts  of  the 
great  mosqne  and  the  tombs  of  a  long  line  of  coast  The  name  originated  from  the  little  re- 
sherifs.  The  trade  is,  as  elsewhere  in  Morocco,  sistance  it  makes  when  taken,  and  from  the  ease 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Pop.  20,000.  with  which  the  delicate  structure  of  the  mouth 
Consult  Watson,  <A  Visit  to  Wazan'  (1880).  enables  it  to  break  away.  This  is  the  name  most 
Waziristan,  wa-zS-rl-stan',  the  country  of  employed  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  while  in  New 
the  Waziris,  Northwestern  India,  a  mountain-  England  the  Indian  name  *squeteague'  is  usual, 
ous  region  situated  west  of  the  Suliman  range,  and  m  the  South  sea-trout  is  applied  to  this  and 
north  of  British  Baluchistan,  and  cast  of  Af-  to  the  spotted  Cynoscion.  On  the  New  Jersey 
ghanistan.  It  is  now  partly  included  in  British  coast  it  appears  early  in  the  spring,  being  most 
India,  and  has  at  various  times  been  the  scene  abundant  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  disap- 
of  military  operations  owing  to  the  depredations  pears  late  in  the  autumn;  it  is  a  greedy  biter, 
and  raids  of  the  Waziris  on  the  caravans  travers-  and  is  easily  taken  by  any  soft  white  bait,  afford- 
ing  the  Gomul  Pass.  It  is  a  mounUinous  conn-  mg  great  sport  for  about  an  hour  on  the  flood 
try,  with  much  fine  scenery,  and  a  delightful  tide;  jt  swims  in  shoals  near  the  surface,  and 
climate  except  in  some  of  the  valleys.  The  requires  a  line  slightly  if  at  all  leaded.  In  sum- 
Waziris,  a  portion  of  whom  are  known  as  Mah-  mtr  it  is  abundant  about  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
suds,  are  a  hardy  race  of  Afghans.  It  is  esti-  where  the  water  is  brackish,  and  sometimes 
mated  that  they  number  about  44,o0o  fighting  ascends  far  up,  having  been  taken  in  the  Hudson 
men.  Some  of  them  have  settled  peaceably  above  Sing  Sing;  it  is  taken  hy  seines  and  pound- 
within  British  territory,  where  they  cultivate  nets  in  Urge  quantities ;  when  caught  it  makes  a 
27vO00  acres  and  pay  a  revenue  of  $4,500.  Their  croaking  sound,  also  heard  when  the  fish  is  at 
crops  arc  wheat,  maize,  and  barley ;  they  raise  the  bottom.  The  flesh  is  wholesome  and  well 
horses  and  sheep,  and  iron  and  wood  are  ex-  flavored,  but  so  quickly  geK  soft  that  it  does  not 
ooned  ^^"'^  "'8"  '"  tn*  market.    The  air-bladder  makes 

Smii„n  Mi„.,  b.lo„W  •"  tte  Mi.mi  con-  JJ^  L"=""  JfaTr„Jt  3t  Ti.  ^i^: 

SK..tuss,  v^er=£  5  s"«f.:ffltnL  °s  X  as  s: 

Wea    C™!"'.'"    ("™„ JS  .X  ,„Sh  '"     '"#    «"     "ew    England     Slate,    yidded 

the  celebrated  treaty  of  Greenvdle  m  1795,  and  Wealden,  wcl'dcn.  the  name  given  to  cer- 

in    1820   sold    their   last   lands   m   Indiana    and  tain  delta-deposits  of  the  Cretaceous   (or  Chalk) 

moved    with    the    Piankashaws   to    Illinois    and  system,    from    their    great   development    in    the 

Missouri.    In  1832  they  again  sold  their  lands  ^^ald   of   Sussex,   England.    Weald   means    in 

and  the  main  body  moved  to  Kansas,  whither  a  Qld   English   a   wood  or   forest,   and   the   name 

few  of  their  number  had  already  migrated.     In  js  applied  to  a  tract  of  country   lying  between 

1854  the  rapidly  decreasing  Weas  and   Pianka-  t^e  north  and  south  downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 

shaws   united  with  the   Peorias  and   Kaskaskias  xhe  recognized  geological  name  of  this  subdivi- 

of   the   Illinois  confederacy ;   at  this   time   their  sj^n  ^f  ,he  Cretaceous  system  is  the  Neocomian, 

population  aggregated  aSft  largely  mixed-bloods,  from  (he  old  Latin  name  of  Neuchatel  in  Switz- 

In    1868  they  moved   to  the   Neosho   in    Indian  erland.     This   stage   in   the   south   of   England, 

Territory,  where  they  have  since  remained.    The  ^„^   (hence   eastward   across   Hanover,   consists 

Miami  number  no  and  the  Peona  i8s,  hut  the  „£  ^  ^^^^s  of  sand  and  clay,  sometimes  1,800 

population    of    the    Weas    is    not    separately  f^ej  ^-j^]^^    representing  the   delta  of  a   river, 

recorded.  Only  a  portion  of  this  delta  remains,  but  as  it 

Weslcfish,  or   Sqnetesgne,   a    spiny-rayed  extends  in  an  eastern  and  western  direction  for 

fiah  of  the  genns  Cynojfton  and  family  i'fttffitdf.  a   distance  of  at   least  aoo,  and   from   north  to 

It  has  no  teeth  on  the  vomer  or  palate  bones,  south  less  than  100  miles,  its  total  area  may  have 

but  nmneraus  ones  in  the  jaws,  one  or  two  in  been  20,000  square  miles,  indicating  a  very  large 

the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  having  the  form  of  river.     The  stream   not   improbably  descended 
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from  the  north  or  northwest    It  carried  down  Rii«m«    -- t  a«e 

the  drifted  vegetation  of  the  land,  with  occa-  f^5'™'"'«*^  JH 

sional  carcases  of  the  iguanodons  and  other  ter-  Spun  '...!..!!"! !i!!l!!^',V.'.^'.'.V.'.I.'.'.'.',^'.'.'.'.l     S4I 

restrial  or  amphibious  creatures  of  the  time.     Be-  l*!?!}"''   '» 

yond  the  area  overspread  by  the  sand  and  mud  Greece". ..'.','.',','.'.'.'.'.'.' J.' .'.'.'.' Isi 

of  the  delta,  the  ordinary  marine  sediments  ac-  Au«ir»lu".'.'.V,'.'.'.'.'.'.',','.'.V.'.'.'.l!.'.'.','.i^".'.','.^'.'.'.V  i.aai 

cumulated,  with  their  characteristic  oi^nic  re-  Uni"''  Swim  i.uj 

mains.    From  Yorkshire,  EngUnd,  they  stretch  ^Jfi    ,::::;:;::;;.V.:.::;:;/,-.::;..-.-. "■;?* 

eastward  through  northwestern  Germany,  and  ".  - 

are  found  at  the  base  of  the  Cretoceous  system  ,     Weanmg,  the  aceustommg  of  an  mfant  to 

through  France  into  Switzerland.    See  Geology.  '<»o  o^er  than  its  mother  s  milk,  or  the  disen- 

Wealth.  in  political  economy,  a  term  ap-  K^e^ng  of  a  child  from  the  habit  of  nursing.     In 

plied    to    all    objects    posse ssing%alue.     Such  h^'^I,?,;^  It  .^^r.^^i^ll'Vh'*  l^ '°h^h 

objects  are  defined,  in  general,  as  useful,  t ran ^  w^t     WU^        ^^^^         I     yT         a^   ,^!^ 

ferable  and  limited  as  to  suoalv      There  is  some  """   children  who   are   healthy,   and   cut  then* 

is  employed  by  viriou.  aotho™,  but  sUndard  «>k,    "=% .  =h.ldren.      It    .hould    ntv.r    b« 

usage  IMts  th/tcra  to  eM.rnal  Objects,  ™lud-  i'™'';''  '!"""»»='•»="■  "'■  ^'g' »5"'S 

ing  all  personal  attributes.    Wealth  is  frequently  "S, "JJ  ,t?H  ,     t'        ',    L  .      ^  ^f 

confounded  with  money     See   PoLlllCM.  Eco/-  r*"^!"!  ft  1,'    ,'      *,  ' 'ff^  '  ,f 'I"*" 

OMY  ■  Value.  By  so  domg  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  former 
,',,,„,            .      .„        .       .           .is  slowly  diminished,  and  those  complaints  which 

Wealth  of  Nations,  An  Enquiry  mto  Oie  arise  from  sudden  weaning  are  prevented;  while 

Nature  and  Cbumb  of  the,  a  famous  work  by  the  child  is  gradually  accustomed  to  other  kinds 

Adam  Smith,  published  in  I7?6.    It  is  a  treatise  of  sustenance,  and  the  restlessness  and  want  of 

especially    designed    to    show    the   wisdom    and  sleep,  which  are  so  troublesome  in  sudden  wean- 

justice  of  free  trade  among  nations,  and  forms  ing_  a„  avoided.    Both  during  the  weaning  and 

the  foundation  of  the  modern  science  of  pohtica  for  some  time  after  it  no  food  should  be  given 

economy.     The  style  of  the  worK  is  diffuse,  and  to  the  child  except  what  is  very  easy  of  digestion, 

to  a  very  large  extent  it   drew   from  the  work  and  more  fluid  than  solid,  and  in  particular  what 

already  done  in  France  by  the  economists  of  the  has  no  stimulating  qualities,  nor  any   that  will 

"Encyclopedie*    school.     Five    English    editions  tend  to  create  acidity,  or  produce  other  marked 

of  the  work  appeared  during  its  author  s  life,  changes  in  the  organic  functions.  See  Inpancy. 
and  it  was  translated  mto  many  modern  Ian-         „,  ^     \,    ,     ,      ,        ■  <     ■  . 

„yj,„eg  Weare,  war,  Heahecb,  American  colonial 

Wedth  of  th.  WorM.    Tli.  lotol  wealth  If ^We'' ,?T.S'°';iJ''''H'J- ™ 'IriZ.id  ".i 

of  the  world,  while  not  eactly  known,  has  been  fi,*J  J  ;«  J'»-.    ffiied",herfo„^d  e„irf 

estinrated  at  »3<»«»«o,0OO.  Thi.  is  probably  g?™!  ?,, 'w'b'iih  be 'Sve  ?p  £  tSe  p'SSj 
an  underestmrate  of  the  actual  amour,   of  money      j  ,         ^  repeatedly  sent  to  the  le/slature, 

and  property  m  civilized  and  serai-civilized  lands.  „j  in   158a  wLi   sneaker     His  later  annoint 

Of  this  tota^  the  greater  part  is  owned  by  Amer-  '^^^^^^ incTuderthir^V^o^misiioner  'T'^hl 

leans  and  Europeans.    The  United   States  has  j^^^         Congress    (q.v.)    in   1774,  justice   and 

somewhere  near  $100,000,000,000,   or   about  one  ,,  __(   chief   iu^tice   of   the   sunerior   court   of 

1**.  ^\  the    whole.    Among    foreign    i^tion,  j'^ffi J^'^h  "  wa     also  ^lon^  of  a  m^li^a 

the  toul  wealth  has  been  estimated  as  follows:  l^giment,  and  when  the  Revolution  opened  was 

Great    Briiain     1 59.° 00, 000,000  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public 

Ge™"ny 40000 ooo'ooa  Safety.    Upon   the   reorganization  of  the   State 

Russia    ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!!'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'!!'!i!i"  3i|ooo[ood|ooo  judiciary  he  was  placed  at  its  head.     He  raised 

Austna-HunBary    37,000,000,000  troops  for  defense  against  Burgoyne,  whose  in- 

SmL  '.'.'.'.'.'.',',' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!y.'.'.  ii|ooo|ooo!ooo  vasion  he  materially  aided  in  repelling.     In  1776, 

Scandinavia'".!!"!!!!!!!"!!!'!!!!"'!     7|ooo!ood!ooo  under  the  temporary  constitution,  he  Was  elected 

Belgium    5,000,000,000  president   of   the    State,   and    was   annually   re- 

The  percentage  of  public  debt  per  capita  of  elected  until   1784.     Under  the  new  constitution 

European  countries  has  been  estimated  for  igog  "e   was    again    elected    president,    but    resigned 

as  follows :  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

„  „  »     .  .■      Debtper  Weasel    (Putorius  noveboracensis),   a  fur- 

Auwria^unHry sotwV^      to^l  hearing   mammal    (q.v.),   typical   of  the   family 

Austria i9!8j4!ooo      31  1  Mtutelida.    The  body  is  elongated  and  slender, 

S'1"»"J' »o,ii75.ooo       ss  4  the  head  long,  the  legs  short,  the  muzzle  rounded 

Butaria'.!::!::!!:::!:!!:!!!!!!!     i:"];^*       «s  ""^  f*"*  f^''  ^^°^^  ="^  slender.    The  feet  have 

Denmaik a!69a!ooo       as  g  each  five  toes  and  are  digitigrade  and  unwebbed. 

^^^ s'eis'™  5?  There  are  34  teeth  and  the  sectorial  or  flesh- 

Itai)-. ..'..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    34!i7o!ooo  76  tooth    lacks    an    internal    tubercle.    The    anal 

Norway, a,3jo.o*o  38  glands  are  developed  and  secrete  a  strong-smell- 

iKSJa;.'.!!!!:!:!:": VViV^      \\  %  '"S  substance.    The  weasel  attains  a  length  of 

Servia !!!.!.!!!!!!!!!!!      i!gis!ooo       366  from  12  to  15  inches,  of  which  the  tail  makes 

^^ 10,713.000       01a  nearly  one  third.    The  male  is  larger  than  the 

S,3JS,ooo        as  7  female.     Above  the  color  is  brown,  below  white 

The  total  wealth  per  capita  of  various  coun-  ■""  P^'*  yellow,  the  terminal  one  third  of  the  tail 

tries  is  3S  follows ;  black.    In  winter  the  fur  becomes  more  or  less 

Greai  Brftain »,  „,  White,  bat  this  change  is  complete  only  in  the 

Pfarce, i\Jli  north  and  does  not  affect  the  black  of  the  tail; 

"•™'^ >o»  in    this   white  phase  the  -aniinal  is  called  ms 
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enninc  (q.v.).  The  conunon  weasel,  in  one  or  The  movements  of  these  factors  high  and. 
other  of  its  varieties,  inhabits  the  entire  eastern  low  are  from  the  west  toward  the  east— on 
United  S»tes,  westward  to  MinnesoU,  south  general  lines.  At  first  the  term  'general  lines' 
to  North  Carolina  and  north  to  Canada ;  and  is  may  seem  like  a  loose  method  of  referring  to 
replaced  in  most  other  parts  of  North  America  these  factors,  but  when  we  come  to  understand 
ty  more  or  less  closely  related  species  and  in  the  subject,  we  readily  see  that  this  term  'gen- 
Eurasia  by  others,  of  which  the  Siberian  ermine  eral  lines"  is  most  appropriate  and  definite ;  there 
IS  Its  n<arest  ally.  Owing  to  its  retiring  and  is  nothing  loose  as  to  thought  in  this  term 
nocturnal  habits  it  is  often,  quite  unknown  to  The  highs  and  lows  enter  somewhere  in  the 
most  people,  plentiful  even  in  the  vicinity  of  west  — south  or  north  — and  travel  toward  the 
large  cities,  where  it  renders  efficient  service  in  east;  at  times  much  after  the  manner  of  a  ves- 
the  destrucUon  of  vermin.  The  weasel  is  a  gel  at  sea,  against  a  head  wind,  tacking,  in  order 
highly  courageous  animal,  and  makes  war  on  to  reach  a  certain  point  to  the  windward.  These 
rats,  nuc^  hares  and  rabbits,  birds,  and  many  highs  and  lows  do  not  tack,  but  they  often  take 
Other  small  animals.  During  the  summer  it  de-  similar  lines;  hence  the  reference  to  this  detail 
vouTs  insects,  but  appears  never  to  partake  of  a  of  navigation  in  order  to  illustrate  the  lines 
vegetable  diet  Many  instances  are  on  record  that  these  factors  take  in  their  course  over  the 
in  which  these  animals  have  spontaneously  at-  country  and  around  the  world.  Tliere  are  four 
tacked  horses  and  cows,  and  they  seem  nearly  general  points  at  which  the  lows  enter,  and  one 
at  all  times  to  exhibit  an  utter  indifference  to  the  general  point  at  which  they  pass  off  the  Atlan- 
proximity  of  man.  They  are  especially  fond  tic  coast  toward  the  east  Which  the  superior 
■,f^'  i"^J°^  hen-roosts  and  the  nest  of  eyerr  factor?  it  may  be  asked.  The  reply  is,  neither- 
wild  bird  which  they  find.  Their  mode  of  kill-  ^^^  jg  ^  ^^^h  the  superior  as  the  other;  they 
ing  their  prey  is  charactenstic  —  since  they  ^^c  parts  of  one  stupendous  system,  whereby 
usually  fasten  on  to  the  neck  of  their  victim,  and  nature  re-animates  and  invigorates  the  atmo- 
hold  firmly  on  while  thqr  suck  the  blood;  next  gphere  of  our  earth.  We  speak  of  the  lows  first 
they  eat  the  brains  and  on  y  then  the  flesh,  because  they  are  the  storm  centres ;  yet  the  highs 
Like  most  of  their  near  relatives  they  often  likewise  perform  their  part;  they  furtiish  ma- 
kill  much  more  than  they  require  for  food,  t^rial  that  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  storm. 
They  hunt  by  scent  and  are  tireless  in  pursuit.  The  two  work  together  and  produce  all  the 
Few  animals  are  so  active,  and  the  slimness  of  changes  that  come  under  the  head  of  what  we  SO 
their  bodies  enables  them  to  explore  every  hole  commonly  call  our  'Weather  System.*  The 
and  hiding-place  of  their  prey.  Weasefs  live  j^^  „ter  the  territory  of  the  United  States  at 
in  holes  under  stone  wall ^  rocks  and  trees,  in  f^^^  difterent  points.  But  it  must  not  be  as- 
burrows  captured  by  force  from  ground-squirrels  ^^^^^  that  these  points  are  always  the  same, 
and  woodchucks,  in  hollow  stumps,  etc  A  nest  a^d  that  they  are^ke  the  great  gates  of  the 
of  dried  leaves  and  passes  is  constructed  and  ^^^.j^t  ^^  Qne  point  of  entrance  is  in  the 
about  five  young  are  born  in  a  litter  Consult:  „,,^e  Northwest,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pu- 
S?"t^  'Fur-bearma  Animals'  (Washington  t  Sound,  and  the  other,  or  the  one  we  may 
^77) ;  Merriam,  <&n™sis  of  the  Weasels  of  ^3,,  jj,^  ,,^o„.  ;,  ;„  ^^^^  Southwest,  at  the  head 
North  America>    (Washington  1896).  ^j  ^^,^  q^^^  J  California.    The  third,  we  first 

Weather     Bureau,     United     States.     See  find  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 

Meteorouxjy.  evidently   comes    up   from    some   point   on    the 

Weattier  Haps.  Meteorology  has,  of  late  lower  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  When  our  sys- 
years,  made  rapid  progress.  In  1870  the  United  tem  is  extended  so  as  to  cover  Mexico,  as  the 
States  established  its  Weather  Bureau  for  gath-  United  States  is  now  covered  with  stations,  we 
ering  the  facts  that  pertain  to  this  branch  of  shall  be  in  position  to  determine  the  course  of 
science.  We  were  not  the  first,  or  the  original  these  lows  before  they  enter  our  territory.  From 
promulgators  of  the  present  system,  but  we  were  this  direction  they  evidently  come.  The  fourtfi 
the  first  to  establish  the  system  upon  a  grand  set  are  first  revealed  to  us  when  they  make  their 
basis,  by  which  we  have  accomplished  such  sat-  appearance  in  the  southeast  of  the  lower  coast 
isfactory  results.  Our  extended  territory  is  moat  of  Florida.  These  lows,  coming  from  this  south- 
favorable.  The  main  portion  of  the  United  eastern  quarter,  may  at  first  cause  some  doubt 
States,  covering  in  round  numbers,  an  area  of  as  to  the  course  of  the  storm,  but  when  we  come 
3,000  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  some  1,500  to  study  the  system,  as  now  revealed  to  u.s,  there 
miles  north  and  south.  The  first  maps  were  will  be  seen  to  be  no  inconsistency  in  the  state- 
crude  affairs,  but  gradually  the  Improvement  ment  that  the  general  movement  is  from  the 
and  perfection  came.  At  first,  on  the  map,  the  west  toward  the  east  When  we  come  to  have 
two  grand  centres  or  factors  high  and  low  were  our  ssretem  of  stations  established  through  Mex- 
not  tracked.  They  were  simply  indicated.  After  ico  and  the  West  Indies,  what  we  arbitrarily 
a  while  it  was  seen  that  there  was  a  movement  term  the  third  and  fourth,  may  be  one  and  the 
of  these  factors  of  high  and  low  barometer,  same,  or  this  fourth  may  be  an  independent  cen- 
from  the  west  toward  the  east,  or  contrary  to  tre,  coming  up  from  the  Spanish  Main.  As  to 
the  movement  of  the  sun.  "Barometer"  being  these  two  herein  designated  as  the  third  and 
a  long  word,  on  the  map  it  is  not  used,  but  it  is  fourth,  we  must  at  present,  in  regard  to  them, 
the  while  understood.  When  the  word  high  is  remain  in  darkness.  This  darkness,  though, 
used  it  stands  for  high  barometer,  and  when  should  at  once  appeal  to  the  scientific  world  to 
the  word  low  is  used  low  barometer  is  under-  plead  for  the  essential  stations  through  Mexico 
stood.  So  the  terms  high  and  low  have  come  to  and  the  West  Indies.  In  time  we  evidently 
stand  for  high  and  low  barometer.    High  is  a  shall  have  stations  all  over  the  world ;  then  we 


cold,   dry   factor,  and  cold   in   proportion  to  its     shall  have  a  weather  map  that  will  enlighter 
intensity,  while  low  is  a  wet  factor,  and  cold  or    as  to  the  system  of  the  whole.    We  cannot  study 
warm  in  proportion  to  its  latitude.  the  tidal  system  of  ths  earth  in  a  nrill-pcmd,  nor 
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.even  in  the  greatest  of  inland  seas.    We  must  From  fall  to  spring'  the  greater  number  o{ 

have   access  to  the  oceans  of  the  world.    So  the  highs  that  enter  the  Pacific  ooast  centre  on 

with  meteorology,  we  cannot  study  the  beautiful  Cape  Mendocino,  and  this  accounts  for  the  pe- 
system  in  a  small  or  circumscribed  territory,  culiar  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  as  there  is 
We  must  have  an  extended  territory,  and  the  the  while  the  central  high  and  the  low  to  the 
more  extended  the  better  the  results.  The  lows  north  and  the  low  to  the  south  of  it.  Having 
that  enter  at  the  northwest  gate  sometimes  from  knowledge  of  this,  we  readily  understand  the 
this  point  travel  due  east^  toward  the  Great  peculiar  climatology  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Then 
Lakes  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  to  jf  we  will  study  die  map  and  see  the  course  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  other  times  they  will,  the  majority  of  the  lows  that  travel  across  the 
from  this  point  of  entrance,  travel  toward  the  country,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the 
southeast,  even  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis-  climatology  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
sissippi,  and  from  there  take  a  course  toward  Stales.  Indeed,  without  the  knowledge  we  ob- 
the  northeast,  leaving  the  Atlantic  coast  at  about  tain  from  the  weather  map,  it  is  not  possible  to 
the  same  point  as  the  one  that  took  the  direct  understand  the  climatology  of  any  section.  With 
course  toward  the  east.  The  low  that  enters  at  this  knowledge,  all  that  comes  under  the  head 
the  southwest,  also  may  go  on  a  line  as  nearly  of  climatology  is  exceedingly  easy  to  compre- 
east.  until  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  hend.  Until  we  had  the  weather  map,  the  so- 
ot the  Mississippi;  then  from  this  point  it  may  called  "Texas  norther*  was  a  mystery;  now 
travel  toward  the  north  and  join  the  low  that  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  plain 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound;  or  it  to  us  as  why  the  locomotive  moves  over  the 
may  move  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  States,  land  or  the  steamship  over  the  seas.  When  the 
even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  then  move  conditions  occur  that  produce  the  'Texas 
northward  toward  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  norther"  the  map  reveals  to  us  that  the  high 
The  third  or  the  low  from  Mexico  often  takes  that  entered  at  Cape  Mendocino,  instead  of  mov- 
a  similar  course,  after  it  has  reached  the  mouth  jng  directly  east,  or  toward  the  northeast,  moved 
of  the  Mississippi  But  those  from  the  West  toward  the  southeast  and  covered  the  territoir 
Indies  are  probably  the  most  erratic,  and  more  of  Texas,  and  later  the  territory  of  the  Guff 
than  any  other  set  of  lows  they  at  times,  for  States. 

considerable  distances,  wilt  travel  alon^  a  line  It  was  one  of  these  highs  that  a  few  years 

that  is  quite  contrary  to  the  general  direction,  ago  was  so  destructive  to  to  orange  trees  of 

The  one  that  in  1902  produced  the  great  and  ter-  Florida.    Let  it  be  home  Ja  mind  that  the  wmd 

rible  storm  at  Galveston  was  of  the  most  erratic  Jg  always  from  the  high  toward  the  low ;  not  in 

character.    It  came  up  from  the  West  Indies,  and  a  direct,  but  in  a  curved  line;  for  the  reason 

was  first  revealed  to  us  off  the  lower  coast  of  that  low  is  the  centre  toward  which  the  winds 

Florida,  that  is,  within  the  lines  of  the  United  move.    The  winds  from  the  four  points  of  the 

States,    From  this  point,  instead  of  going  to-  compass,  north,  cast,  west,  and  south,  must  come 

ward  the  northeast,  as  do  the  greater  number  of  together  at  this  point,  or  the  centre  low,  and  as 

these  storms,  for  24  hours  it  traveled  due  west,  they  approach  the  centre  these  winds  necessarily 

covering  the  distance  of  some  1,100  miles  in  ad  react  upon  each  other  and  deflect  each   other 

hours  —  an  erratic  direction  and  a  phenomenal  toward  the  right,  as  we  face  the  centre  of  low, 

speed.     On  an  average  the  lows  travel  from  300  So  the  term  "general*  as  to  the  winds  is  as  per- 

to  400  miles  a  day,  but  here  was  one  that  trav-  tinent  as  is  the  direction  of  the  factors  high  and 

eled  1,100  miles  in  one  day.    Why?  it  may  be  low.    The  highs  and  lows  travel  on  general  lines 

asked.     If  the  reader  will  consult  the  map  of  the  from  the  west  toward  the  east;  the  winds  travel 

day  on  which  this  storm  first  appeared  off  the  on  general  lines  from  the  high  toward  the  low. 

lower  coast  of  Florida,  he  will  see  that  an  ex-  Before  we  had  the  weather  map  to  throw  light 

tensive  high  covered  the  territory  of  the  south-  on  this  subject  there  was  much  crude  thought 

east  section  of  the  United  States,  which  was  about  the  movement  of  the  winds.    It  was  often 

like  the  great  mountain  that  at  times  turns  the  stated  that  the  winds  moved  over  the  surface 

direction  of  a  stream.     Because  of  the  location  of  the  earth  in  epicycles,  and  even  to  this  day 

of  that  hi^h,  the  low  could  not  pass  toward  the  persons  who  have  not  heeded  the  lessons  taught 

north,  so  it  must  take  the  direction  of  the  least  by  the  weather  map  claim  that  the  winds  during 

resistance,  and  that  was  toward  the  west.    It  the  fierce  storm  travel  in  epicycles,  and  to  these 

had  a  clear  field ;  there  was  nothing  in  its  way.  storms    they   have    given    the    name    "cyclone." 

it  flew  across  the  Gulf  from  the  east  toward  the  The  weather  map  relegates  the   term  "cyclone" 

west.     Then  it  turned  toward  the  north,  veering  out  of  the  list  of  words  — it  is  a  misnomer.    And 

more  and  more  toward  the  northeast  and  joined  yet,  when  the  fierce  hurricane  or  the  fierce  sum- 

the  path  of  the  lows  that  pass  off  the  coast  at  mer  local  occurs,  and  evidence  is  found  of  ob- 

Newfoundland.     So  while  its  direction  was  for  a  jects  along  the  path  of  the  storm  being  twisted 

while  toward  the  west,  its  general  direction  was  about  in  a  most  erratic  manner,  the  supposition 

toward  the  east.     One  thing  that  has   operated  of  the  past  was  that  the  winds  moving  in  epicy- 

against  meteorology  is  the  fact  tliat  the  courses  cles  produced  this  effect     But  such  is  not  the 

of  the  lows  and  highs  are  so  peculiar,  as  is  also  case.     Water  rushing  down  a  steep  incline  does 

their  speed.     So  by  some  it  is  not  regarded  as  not  take  such  3  course.     From  time  to  time  it 

an  exact  science.     If  the  movements  of  the  highs  may   meet   with   some   firm  object   like  a  great 

and  lows  could  be  worked  out  by  some  process  rock,  and  thereby  an  eddy  or  whirlpool  may  be 

of  arithmetic,  or  even  the  higher  mathematics,  caused,  hut  if  the  obstacle  was  not  in  the  way 

then  a  certain  class  would  have  more  interest  the  water  would  flow  on  iw  course,  and  the 

in  it.    But  we  must  take  nature  as  we  find  it.    It  course  would  be  as  straight  as  the  nature  of 

is  a  fact  that  the  highs  and  lows  do  travel  as  the   valley   or   incline   would   permit.     So   with 

they  do.    We  cannot  change  this;  the  laws  that  the  winds.    Winds  that  are  moving  at  the  rate 

govern  them  must  stand,  of  from  50  to  100  miles  an  hour  do  not  stop  to 
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take  epicycle;.    In  ihe  summer-local  the  wind  nature,  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  produce  a 

moves  along  a  very  narrow  path,  and  after  mov-  which  causes  a  movement  of  the  surroundmg 

ing  a  short  distance  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  thing  airs   toward   that   point.     Soon    the   direct   heat 

otlife,   and   often   assumes   a   huge   serpentlike  of   the   sun   is   shut   oil    from   this    point.     The 

shape  —  a  bolt  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  while  the  earth  is  turning'  and  another  and  aii- 

earth.     If  there  is  nothing  in  its  way  it  moves  other  point  is  exposed  to  the  concentration,  and 

along'  on  a  straight  line.     But  if  there  is  some  so  on  until  the  circle  of  the  earth  is  complete, 

firm   object   in   its   course   it   may   be   deflected.  Toward    these    points    of    concentration,    desig- 

right,  left,  or  over,  as  the  case  may  be;  it  ma^  'nated  by  the  term  low,  the  surrounding  airs  are 

pass  over  some  objects,  while  others  it  will  hit  brought.      The   propelling    force,   we    term   the 

and  send  them  rapidly  whirling  off  toward  the  winds,  is  the  result  of  the  concentration  at  low. 

right  or  left,  depending  upon  which  side  the  blow  After   reaching  these  points,  the  airs  becoming 

from   the  bolt  is  given.     Then   in   this   connec-  heated,  ascend,   to  a   point  a   number  of   miles 

tion  of  lale  there  has  been  intimated,  evidently  above  the  earth,  where  they  take  the  lines  of  tlie 

from  European  sources,  the  term  "cyclone  and  boiling  water   in  the  pot  —  convection.    These 

anti- cyclone."     By  the  'cyclone"  agent  or  power  heated  airs  spread  outward   from  the  centre  in 

they  mean  the  low  that  causes  the  tierce  winds  all    directions.    As    the    atmosphere    at    these 

to  rush  toward  it;   to  the  high,  which  is  the  higher  altitudes  is  cold,  the  coldness  is  gradually 

magazine  of  the  airs  that  rush  toward  this  low  imparted  to  these  warmer  airs  that  have  as- 

centre,   has  been   given  the   name   "anti-cyclo-  cended  to  this  high  elevation.    Becoming  cooled, 

matic.^     Might  as  weli  call  a  hill  an  anti-valley,  they  lose  their  buoyancy  and  therefore  descend. 

At  times  some  persons  ask,  why  should  the  highs  By  heat  they  have  ascended;   by  cold  they  de- 

3nd   lows  move   as  they   do,  and   because  they  scend,   and   where   they   descend   they   build   up 

cannot  understand  the  why.  they  take  little  in-  heavy  banks  of  pure  airs,  airs  containing  a  mini- 

terest  in  the  subject  as  a  whole.    No  more  than  mum  of  moisture;  and  these  points  become  great 

any  other  medium  can  the  weather  map  explain  magazines  of  pure  air,  and  we  designate  them 

the  first  cause,  but  it  can,  if  we  will  properly  as  highs.    So  all  over  the  world  are  the  lows 

study  it.  lead   us  up  as  near  to  the  first  great  and   the  highs.     On  the   surface   the  movement 

cause  along  its   line  as  can  any  other  medium  of  the  airs  is   from  the  high  toward  the   low; 

along  any  other  line  of  science.    In  all  depart-  above  this  it  is  reversed,  the  movement  being 

roents  of  nature  there  are  facts  that  we  must  from  the  low  toward  the  high,  which   readily 

accept,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  make  clear  accounts   for   the   direction  of   the   light   cirriu 

to  us  all  the  mysteries  of  cause  and  effect.  There  clouds,  at  times   seen  moving  along  a  line  di- 

is  one  thing  certain,  the  more  facts  with  which  rectly  opposite  from  the  movement  of  the  winds 

we  are  familiar  the  greater  our  chances  for  com-  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

prehending  the  laws  that  govern  all  departments  So  the  weather  map  has  even  a  wider  and 
of  nature.  To  be  indifferent  in  regard  to  obtain-  deeper  or  higher  revelation  than  at  first  it  ap- 
ing facts,  and  then  to  be  indifferent  and  even  to  pears  to  have.  It  hecomes  a  veritable  Jacob's 
condemn  such  labors  as  lead  up  to  the  better  in-  ladder  that  connects  that  which  is  below  with 
terpretation  of  nature  and  nature's  laws,  seems  that  which  is  above.  It  reveals  to  us  the  motion 
most  absurd.  And  yet  this  is  the  position  of  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth,  as  well  as 
many.  Because  we  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  the  movement  along  the  surface.  Then  if  we 
tcil  what  is  the  cause  and  why  the  peculiar  action  wilt  go  a  little  further  in  our  investigation,  it 
of  these  (wo  factors  high  and  low,  they  refuse  reveals  to  us  how  nature  makes  or  produces 
to  take  interest  in  the  subject  as  a  whole.  In  electricity,  and  how  simple  are  the  elements  and 
all  departments  we  sooner  or  later  come  to  the  the  process.  First,  we  start  with  the  heat  power 
point  where  we  must  fall  back  upon  theory,  of  the  sun  acting  upon  water.  This  causes  what 
While  this  is  not  final  it  oftentimes  serves  as  a  is  called  evaporation,  which  is  simply  so  much 
provisional  structure  that  later  on  leads  up  to  water  combining  with  so  much  heat,  whereby 
grander  results.  miniature  globules  or  balloons  are  produced. 
Why  should  high  and  low  have  the  charac-  Herein  is  the  heat  and  water,  which  in  due  time 
teristics  peculiar  to  them?  Where  facts  fail  to  reaches  the  condition  or  form  of  force  which 
reveal  any  further  light  it  is  then  well  to  resort  we  designate  as  electricity,  which  is  a  subtle 
to  theory,  and  in  plausible  theory  there  is  often  yet  powerful  product  of  heat  that  comes  from  the 
much  satisfaction.  There  is  no  better  way  for  relatively  north  low.  The  wind  being  from  the 
a  plausible  theory  as  to  low  than  in  imagination  high  toward  the  low,  when  low  is  to  the  north, 
to  put  ourselves  hack  at  the  very  beginning,  say  moving  along  the  line  of  50°  N.  L.,  all  to  the 
when  the  sun  began  to  shine  upon  the  earth  and  south  thereof  will  be  warm  because  of  the  south 
to  cause  it  to  revolve.  It  could  not  turn  in  but  winds,  which  are  by  this  north  low  being  brought 
one  direction,  and  it  might  as  weli  turn  or  re-  toward  the  north.  The  clouds  cover  the  pomt 
volve  in  one  direction  as  the  other.  The  Grand  low,  but  the  heat  power  of  the  sun  shines  upon 
Architect  of  the  Universe  evidently  saw  fit  to  the  upper  side  of  these  clouds,  thereby  super- 
have  it  turn  on  its  axis  as  if  does  —  toward  the  healing  them.  As  the  heat  power  at  low  in- 
east.  Possibly  there  would  be  no  difference  in  creases,  the  clouds  are  not  only  brought  there  in 
the  conditions  that  follow,  whether  it  turned  greater  masses,  but  in  combination  with  the 
east  or  west  It  must  turn  toward  the  sun.  heat  and  friction  the  explosion  of  the  confined 
When  the  earth  first  began  to  move  some  one  gases  takes  place ;  a  noise  that  we  term  thunder 
point,  or  a  belt  of  centres,  became  the  point  or  is  produced,  and  the  confined  heat,  now  highly 
points  where  the  heat  of  (he  sun  was  concen-  intensified,  escapes.  This  we  term  lightning, 
traled ;  much  like  the  action  of  the  double-  and  the  whole  process  is  termed  electricity.  So 
convex  lens  that  is  so  commonly  called  a  "sun-  we  often  hear  the  term  "electric  storm."  In 
glass.*  The  heat  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  one  sense  it  may  be  a  storm  of  this  character. 
waters  of  the  earth  produces  clouds.  At  the  but  in  reality  it  is  only  the  sub-result  of  a  storm, 
point  of  concentration  there  is,  on  the  part  of  It  does  not  always  accompany  the  storm,  nor 
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even  all  sides  of  the  sane  storm.  To  the  south  iag  the  warmer  months,  and  if  one  will  become 
of  the  centre,  at  times  it  will  be  present,  while  familiar  with  this  it  is  a  good  and  concise  way  of 
to  the  north  of  the  centre  it  will  be  absent  describing  the  weather.  The  gradients  are  near 
What  is  known  by  the  name  ^thunder  storm*  is  or  far  apart,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  be 
far  more  frequent  in  the  warmer  than  in  the  found  to  be  a  very  expressive  term.  In 
colder  months.  In  the  colder  months  even  the  the  northern  States,  that  is,  States,  say 
north  low  will  not  produce  this  peculiar  storm  north  of  40  N.  L.,  most  all  of  the  pass- 
condition,  ing  lows  in  the  cooler  months  produce 
There  are  two  classes  of  storm,  the  general  snow.  At  times  there  may  be  a  succession  of 
Storm  and  the  local.  The  general  storm  is  north  lows,  whereby  the  atmosphere  is  heated  to 
where  the  precipitation  takes  place  over  a  wide  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  precipitation  to  be 
area,  from  500  to  even  1,000  miles  in  diameter,  i"  the  form  of  rain  rather  than  snow.  But  dur- 
The  local  is  peculiar  to  the  warmer  months,  and  ing  the  winter  months,  the  highs  being  so  in- 
is  called  local  for  the  reason  that  it  takes  place  t™5e  and  following  the  lows,  the  atmosphere 
at  points  here  and  there,  to  the  south  of  the  has  little  opportunity  to  become  heated,  so  that 
main  storm  centre.  These  are  of  a  more  fierce  from  the  passing  low  there  is  snow  rather  than 
jiature  than  the  general  storm.  They  don't  last  rain,  but  in  the  States  midway  between  the  north 
long,  sometimes  less  than  an  hour.     But  there  and  the  south  line,  say,  below  40.  wher-  " — - 


)  need  here  to  say  how  long  they  last,  for  is   oftentimes   much   snow,   the   precipitation   in 

is  something  patent  to  all,  and  the  public  this  form  in  winter  is  only  from  a  low  that  is 

as  a  rule  does  not  care  to  be  told  something  passing  along  a  line  from  the  Gulf  Sutes  toward 

about  which,  without  effort,  they  know  so  much,  the  north.    In  this  southern  section  the  north 

The  hurricane  is  a  fierce  general  storm,  where  lows  cause  rain  rather  than  snow.    The  low  In 

the  barometer  is  very  iow,  reaching  a  point  of  the  south  causes  the  north  wind  10  that  quarter, 

28   inches   pressure.     The  tornado   is   the  fierce  and   the  north   winds  in  winter  are   sufficiently 

local  storm.    In  winter  there  is  a  much  greater  cold  to  cause  the  precipitation  to  be  m  the  form 

ditlerenee  between  the  pressure  of  the  high  and  of  snow.    At  times  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans 

the  low  than  in  summer.    In  the  winter  the  high  they  have  snow,  butonly  when  the  juxtapositions 

will,  even  in  northern  sections,  reach  a  pressure  of   the   highs   and   lows   are   favorable.     In   the 

of  31   inches.     But   generally,  through   the  een-  midway  States  the  storm  often  commences  with 

tral  portions  of  the  United  States,  say,  center-  snow  and   ends   with   rain,   for   the   reason   that 

ing  upon  the  line  of  40  N.  L.,  the  pressure  will  the  low  that  has  brought  the  storm  or  snow  is  ^ 

be  30.7.    This  will  be  a  great  pressure  and  will  the  while  traveling  toward  the  north,  and  this  - 

Koduce  intense  cold.    A  winter  low  will  often  being  the  case  the  south  winds  that  follow  in  the 

294  and  at  times  as  low  as  s8.    During  the  wake  of  the  iow   so  increase  the  temperature 

winter   months   over   the   area    of   the    United  that  rain  is  apt  to  follow  or  the  snow  soon  to 

States  there  is  often  a  difference  of  three  inches,  melt. 

while  in  the  summer  the  normal  difference  will  In  discussing  the  weather  problem  some  writ- 

BOt  be  more  than  so  many  tenths ;   that  is,  the  e^s  have  made  the  statement  that  it  would  seem 

iow  will   be  ag.g  and   the  high  30,2.     At  times  that  it  was  full  time  that  the  wise  men  in  this 

when  a  severe  storm  is  raging  the  low  pressure  department    should,    ere    this,    have    discovered 

may  go  down  to  294.     But  ordinarily  during  the  some  way  by  which  we  can  control  or  regulate 

summer  months  there  is  very  little  difference  be-  the   weather,  and   by  their   remarks   imply   that 

tween  the  pressure  of  these  two  factors.  those   who   know   so   much   about   the   weather 

It  is  often  asked  how  far  ahead  can  we  prog-  must  be  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 

nosticate  the  weather.     There  are  men  claiming  ject,  or  in  the  practical  application  thereof,  be- 

their  ability  to  forecast  the  weather  for  months  cause  they  have  not  thus  far  been  able  to  even 

ahead.     If  one  will  study  the  weather  map  and  suggest  any'  platisitJe  plan    whereby  to  control 

see   the    variety    thereon    revealed,    the   various  the  weather.     Claims  have  been  made  for  some 

shapes  that  the  highs  and   lows  take,  their  pe-  men   that   they  have  by  various  mechanical  ap- 

culiar  and  oftentimes  surprising  course,  he  will  pliances   in   miniature  produced   rain,   and   have 

not  be  apt  to  have  much  confidence  in  anyone's  by  bombarding  the  sky  caused  precipitation.    To 

claim   for  forecasts,  say,  beyond   four  or  five  those  unacquainted  with  the  revelations  of  the 

days.    There  are  times  when  it  is  easier  to  pre-  weather    map    this    seems    plausible.     But   their 

diet  what  will  be   for  four  or  five  days  in  ad-  miniature   performances,    within   some    enclosed 


;  than  at  other  times  to  predict  with  any  apartment,  is  of  no  value,  and  as  for  bombarding 

certainty    beyond   24   hours   or   for   that   minor  the  sky  it  was  a  few  years  ago  extensively  tried 

part    of    time.    If    the    map    is    regular,    that  and  failed  —  failed  even  when  a  low  was  passing 

IS,   well  defined  and  extensive  highs   and  lows,  very  near  the  locality  of  tlie  firing.     In  their  plan 

we  may  safely  forecast  the  weather  for  a  num-  they  did  not  consider  the  fact  that  there  was  nc^ 

her  of  days,  perhaps  a  week.    But  the  first  thing  moisture  to  speak  of  within  an  area  of  high  on 

we  know,  there  is  a  change  in  the  conditions,  the  clear  sky  centre.    In  order  to  regulate  the] 

Instead  of  there  being  a  few  well-defined  lows  weather  the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  regu- 

and  highs,  the  atmosphere  is  all  broken  up  into  late  the   sunshine;   the   next   step   to  cause   the 

a   number  of   small   areas,   thereby   making  the  earth    to   reverse   its   direction    and   change    its 

problem  of  prognostication  far  more  difficult.  path.     The  third  step  would  be  to  regulate  the 

In  order  to  produce  the  changes  in  our  me-  highs  and  lows,  where  and  how  they  shall  enter 

teorological   system,   heat   is   required ;   there   is  the    territory    of    the    continent,    the    lines    o.t 

not  sufficient  heat  in  the  moon  to  produce  the  which    they    shall    travel,    the    outlines    of   the 

necessary   effect  —  only   the   heat   power   of   the  gradients,  and  the  contour  of  the  centres  of  the 

sun  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     In  the  colder  highs  and  lows.     After  they  have  succeeded  in 

months  the  gradients  or  lines  of  equal  harome-  doing  this,  then  they  may  be  in  position  to  de- 

tric  pressure  are  much  nearer  together  than  dur-  velop  some  plan  whereby  tiiey  may  think  it  pos- 
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s:bie  to  carry  out  their  ideas  along  this  line. 
But  they  must  first  change  and  remodel  the 
whole  face  of  nature. 

While  low  is  the  storm  centre,  that  is,  the 
centre  that  causes  the  winds,  and  thereby  con- 
centrates the  clouds,  the  precipitation  does  not 
always  take  place  at  this  centre,  but  oftentimes 
before  it  teaches  the  centre,  or  about  midway 
between  the  high  and  the  low.  When  the  clouds 
become  sufficiently  heavy  they  precipitate  and  do 
not  wait  until  they  have  reached  the  centre.  The 
centre  is  the  active  agent  in  bringing  them  to- 
ward a  central  point;  sometimes  they  pass  on  to 
the  centre,  and  other  times  they  do  not,  and 
when  they  do  not  there  will  even  be  no  rain 
at  (he  centre  that  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
the  clouds  toward  that  point.  In  the  fail  of 
the  year  we  have  a  number  of  weeks  of  fine 
weather  —  cool,  yet  not  severely  cold  —  cool 
nights  and  perhaps  fro.'ity  mornings,  but  during 
the  day  it  will  be  mild,  hazy  and  even  smoky. 
The  conditions  that  produce  this  eilect  may 
graphically  be  described  under  the  head  of 
gradients  far  apart  —  moderate  and  extensive 
areas  of  high  and  low,  with  the  low  to  the  north, 
say  on  a  line  of  50  N.  L.,  and  the  moderate  high 
covering  the  area  of  the  Southern  States,  say 
to  the  south  of  the  old  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
This  phenomenon,  under  favorable  conditions 
and  shght  variations,  also  produces  the  fine  at- 
mospheric efTects,  that  come  under  the  head  of 
■red-sky'  morning  as  well  as  evening. 

The  high  produces  the  clear  sky,  with  a 
minimum  of  moisture,  and  the  north  low  pro- 
juces  the  warmth,  or  moderate  heat,  for  reason 
of  the  south  winds.  This  fall  condition,  with 
the  gradients  far  apart,  gave  rise  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  ideal  term  'Indian  summer" ;  and  as 
the  mild  winds  were  from  the  south,  the  'Sweet 
SouChwest,"  with  the  Indian  became  an  ideal  of 
a  glorious  condition  which  they  thought,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  be  associated  with  the  lo- 
cality whence  the  balmy  breezes  came.  They 
did  not  know,  and  we  did  not  know  until 
we  had  the  weather  map,  that  those  balmy 
breezes  from  the  south  are  caused  by  the  gentle 
low  far  to  the  north.  So  the  "Indian  summer' 
is  a  happy  combination  of  the  more  delightful 
northern  and  soutKern  forces  in  the  fall  of  the 
yflsir,  when  the  gradients  are  far  apart. 

The  term  "equinoctial  storms'  seems  to  be 
difficult  to  eradicate.  But,  if  at  the  easons  of 
the  year  when  these  storms  are  supposed  to  oc- 
cur, one  will  consult  the  weather  map,  he  will 
Bee  that  it  does  not  then  indicate,  over  the 
whole  country  any  extraordinary  condition  of 
the  highs  and  lows.  At  the  time  of  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox  there  may  be  a  low  com- 
ing up  from  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Mexico, 
traveling  toward  the  northeast;  if  so,  it  will 
produce  a  storm  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  But 
the  Iowa  that  produce  these  storms  3ften  ap- 
proach and  pass  without  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  If  there  was  any 
truth  in  this  old  idea,  then  there  should  at  these 
times,  be  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  factors 
high  and  low.  whereby  there  would  be  a  general 
Storm  all  over  the  country,  and  not  merely  a 
local  disturbance  along  the  coast  What  gave 
rise  to  this  belief  is  evidently  the  lows  that, 
during  the  spring  and  fall,  come  up  from  the 
South,  and  at  times  produce  the  severe  storms 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing   regular    or    general    about    these    storms. 
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Sometimes  we  have  them  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  sometimes  not,  and  as  to  time,  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  sun  "crossing  the 
line."  Without  regard  to  the  vernal  or  au- 
tumnal equinox  the  highs  and  lows  move  over 
the  country  in  their  peculiar  way,  and  they  have 
no  respect  for  special  points  in  the  equinox,  or 
even  for  *sun-spots,"  the  moon,  or  the  con- 
junction of  planets.  For  the  so-called  "equinoc- 
tial storm"  there  is  no  foundation,  and  it  has  no 
connection  with  scientific  truth.  This  idea  had 
its  origin  in  older  times,  before  we  had  the 
facts  in  the  case,  but  the  facts  as  now  known, 
place  the  whole  subject  of  the  weather  upon 
an  entirely  new  basis. 

While  on  the  land  the  paths  of  the  lows  are 
very  irregular,  ,and  oftentimes  take  a  zigzag 
line :  on  the  ocean  they  seem  to  travel  on  very 
straight  lines.  Their  course  on  the  land  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  earth's 
surface  —  hills,  valleys,  and  water  in  the  form 
of  lakes  and  rivers ;  while  on  the  ocean  it  is  all 
one  condition  practically  —  one  great  extensive 
plain  of  water,  or  only  one  element.  Then  on 
the  ocean  we  have  not  the  essential  stations 
that  we  have  on  the  land,  therefore  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  be  exact  in  our  observations.  The 
storms  over  the  ocean  are  tracked  by  the  obser- 
vations made  upon  the  great  ocean  steamers  that 
ply  between  Europe  and  America.  From  the 
evidence  of  their  "logs"  the  data  are  formulated, 
and  the  tracks  of  the  storms  laid  down. 

The  statements  herein  made  are  based  upon 
the  observations  made  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Up  to  date  no  such  observations  have 
been  furnished  by  the  southern  hemisphere. 
But  from  what  we  know  of  nature,  the  same 
laws  that  govern  one  hemisphere  must  govern 
the  other;  though  to  the  south  of  the  equator, 
the  polar  or  cold  winds  are  reversed.  There,  the 
south  winds  must  be  the  cold  ones,  while 
the  winds  in  that  hemisphere  from  the  north 
must  be  the  warm  ones.  Otherwise  we  think 
that  the  conditions  must  be  the  same.  If  we 
desire  to  know  anything,  and  all,  about  the 
weather,  the  weather  map  is  the  only  source. 
On  this  wonderful  illuminator  are  revealed  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  what  we  term 
the  weather.  By  this  map  and  by  it  alone,  can 
we  comprehend  the  mysteries  in  the  department 
of  nature  that  we  class  under  the  head  of  Me- 
teorology. Isaac  P.  Noyes, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We«awr  SignalB,  in  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  are  signals  for  announcing  the 
approach  of  storms.     They  are  as  follows.' 

A  eiutionary  ticnal  (dispUyfd  only  M  nations  on 
Ihe  Lak«).~A  red  flag  (eight  feet  iqiiare)  with  white 


r   (fou. 

icicd  will  D 


Kinds  t.. 

I  well-found   Btsworlhy 


with    the    flaga 


t  hoist  and  1 


1  fly) 


When  red  pennant  is  boiated  above  caDtionary  ni* 
lorm  signal,  winds  aie  eipected  from  the  northeosl 
uadranl;  when  below,  from  the  southwest  quadrant. 

When    white  pennant  la  hoisted  above  tbe   ;aiition- 

Nighl   aiamala.-- By  night  ■  red  light  will   indicate 
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WEATHERFORD  —  WEAVING 

.*«  "ind*!  ■  'bit*  »»»«  »  red  lifht  wUi  indiciic  wert  Des   Moines.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the 

"'"Thf  Infotnaiioo  Sigml  coming  of  >  rc4  pennaat  organization  of  the   Greenback  party,  and   was 

and    indicitcs    that    the    displaymui    hu    received    In-  elected  to  Congress  on  its  ticket  in  1879,  serving 

fomution   of  *   norm   'f!*™^  Lil'T'"erti"''   m5'  ""*  "'"" '  '"  ^^^  ''*  ^^*  *=  Greenback  candi- 

f1ie"«ig™l'' will   »ew°as  «"noiificsiion'  w   »hipiMteri  flate  for  President,  receiving  over  300,000  popu- 

th»t^  iniporUnt   infornntion    will   be    given    them    upon  lar    votes.     Later    he    was     affiliated     with     the 

Application.  People's  Party,  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Weatberford,  wefh'er-ford,  Texas,  city.  Convention  in  1892,  and  was  again  nominated 
county-seat  of  Parker  County;  on  a  branch  of  for  the  presidency,  receiving  over  1,000,000  pop- 
Trinity  River,  and  on  the  Gulf,  C  &  S,  F.  ular  votes.  Since  18Q5  he  has  lived  in  CoIfa> 
(Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe),  the  Weather-  Iowa;  and  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city  ii- 
ford,  M.  W.  &  N.,  and  the  Texas  &  P.  R.R.'s;  1902,  He  wrote  <A  Call  to  Action'  (i8()2>. 
about  65  miles  west  of  Dallas,  It  was  settled  in  Weaver-bird,  a  bird  of  the  family 
1850  by  persons  from  east  Texts  and  the  older  p,o„,-^  remarkable  for  their  nests.  The  fam- 
States.  In  1856  ,t  was  incorporated,  and  in  1858  ;,  ;,  ^  y  ^„^  ^„j  j^  ^^„g„^j  ^^  H,e  warmer 
chartered  as  a  City.  It  .s  in  an  agricultural  and  „  „(  (he  Old  World,  Africa  being  particularly 
stock-raising  region;  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  are  ^j^j^  ^^  j^^  Weaver-birds  closefy  resemhie 
among  the  principal  productions.  In  1900  (gov-  ^  f^^^  ^^^ij,  so^^^hat  ^ongated  bodies, 
.™™„^  ..n«„s)  the  cit/  had  83  manufacturmg  mcTderate  wings,  which  have  the  outer  primar,; 


establishments.    The  chief  manufactorii 


quiil   better   developed   than   in  the   Fringiltidir, 


_.iills,,  cotton  mills,  cotton  compress,  ice  factory,  ,  ^^^  ^^  ^^-  ^^^  ;  j^e  latter 
machine  shops,  and  the  light^planl. ,  There  are  ^^^^^  ^^^-^^  -^  ^^^^  breeding  season.  Yellow 
10  churches.  The  educational  institutions  are  ^^^  yellowish  red  are  the  prevailing  tints  but 
Texas  Female  Seminary  (Cumberland  Preshyte-  _„„:„,  ^ccut  m  which  black  red  white  or'erav 
rian),  Weatherford  College  (M.  E.  South)  a  predominates.  The  weaver-birds  are  extre^elj 
high  school  esubhshcd  in  1883,  Samt  Josephs  ^p^;^,  ^^^  ^^  j^e  species  live  in  large 
Academy,  Hughey  and  Turner  School,  public  colonies  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
and  parish  graded  schools  The  three  banks  .j-j,^  ^^^j^  ^f  the  various  species  differ  con- 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $I50,0(».  The  gov-  sijerably  in  shape  and  general  structure,  somo 
ernment  is  vested  m  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  ^^^  ,j,  ^^^^  Oriotinui),  building  a  separate 
aldermen  consisting  of  eight  members.  The  ^^^  f^^  the  male,  while  the  female  sits  in  an- 
majority  of  the  mhabitants  are  Amencan  bom;  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j„  relieved  by  her  male- 
about  7  P«  «nt  are  of  Mexican  and  French  ^^„^  ^^^-^^  „„,^i„  ^^re  than  one  chamber,  a; 
descent  and  3  per  cent  are  colored.  Pop.  (1910)  ^^,^^  „(  (he  golden  weaver-bird  (Ploceus  gal- 
'■''7A-  Aaron  Smith,  j^^^^^.  „i,ile  the  social  weaver-birds  (.Philwterus 
Editor,  'DemocraU  socius)    construct  an   umbrelia-like   roof,   undei 

Weatfaerly,  wefh'er-li,  Frederic  Edward,  which  from  800  to  1,000  separate  nests  havf 
English  song  writer  and  barrister :  b.  Portshead,  been  found.  But  in  all  cases  fibres,  slender 
Somerset,  4  Oct.  1848.  He  was  graduated  from  twigs,  or  blades  of  grass  are  the  materials  em- 
Oxford  in  1B71  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  ployed,  the  whole  Deing  tightly  woven,  after 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1887.  He  is  widely  known  having  been  rendered  more  flexible  and  adhesive 
as  the  writer  of  popular  songs,  many  of  which  by  the  application  of  saliva.  In  some  cases  the 
have  been  given  musical  settings.  Among  them  birds  of  a  pair  take  positions  on  opposite  aides  of 
are  <NanCT  Lee';  'Polly';  'Three  Old  Maids  the  structure  and  the  fibres  are  passed  through 
of  Lee*  ;  'Darby  and  Joan.'  Of  his  published  and  through  from  one  to  the  other.  The  nests 
volumes  mention  may  be  made  of  'Muriel  and  themselves  consist  of  a  more  or  less  globular 
Other  Poems'  (1870)  ;  'Wilton  School'  (1872)  ;  portion,  elongated  into  a  tube  below,  with  the 
'Oxford  Days'  (1879)  I  'Rudiments  of  Logic'  entrance  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  side.  They 
(1879);  'Questions  in  Logic,  Progressive  and  are  very  generally  suspended  at  the  extremities 
General*  (1883)  ;  'Two  Children'  (1884)  ;  of  branches,  and  often  over  water,  probably  as 
'Lays  for  Little  Ones'    (1898).  affording  security   against  monkeys,  snakes,  and 

Weaver,   we'ver,   Aaron   Ward,   American  other  enemies.    The   Mahali   weaver    (/*.   iaha) 

naval  officer:  b.  District  of  Columbia,  i  July  is  said  to  insert  thorns  into  its  nest,  as  a  furthet 

1832,     He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  protection     against     marauders.     A     Philippme 

Naval  Academy  in  1854;  became  lieutenant  in  species  {Ploceus  Phihfpinus)  builds  flask-shaped 

1855   and  in   iSsM  cruised   along  the  African  nests  of  tine  roots  suspended  mouth  downward 

coast   in    the    sloop    Marion,    and    returned    in  by  long  ropes  of  similar  construction   from  the 

command    of   the   prize    slaver    Ardennes.     He  boughs  of  trees.     Consult  Bartlett,   'Monograph 

served    in    the    Union    army    with    distinction  of  the  Weaver-birds'    (Maidstone  1888). 
through  the  Civil  War,  made  commander  in  1866 ;  Weaving,    the     art     of     interlacing    yam 

captain  in  1876;  and  rear-admiral  in  1893;  and  threads  or  other  filaments  by  means  of  a  loom, 

was  retired  in  September  of  the  year  last  named,  go  as  to  form  a  web  of  cloth  or  other  woven 

Weaver,   James   Baird,  American  political  fabric.    In  this  process  two  sets  of  threads  are 

leader;  b.  Dayton,  Ohio,   12  June  1833;  d.  Des  employed,  which  traverse  the  web  at  right  angles 

Moines,  Iowa.  6  Feb.  1912.     He  was  graduated  to  each  other.    The  first  set  extends  irom  end 

from  Ohio  University  Law  School  1854;  and  be-  to  end  of  the  web  in  parallel  lines,  3nci  is  com- 

gan  practice  in  Iowa.     In  1861  he  entered  the  monly  called  the  warp;  while  the  other  set  of 

Union  army,  was  promoted  colonel  in  1862,  and  threads   crosses   and   interlaces   with    the   warp 

brevetted  brigadier-general  in  186.;.    In  1866-70  from  side  to  side  of  the  web,  and  is  generally 

he    was    district    attorney    2d    judicial    district  called  the  weft  or  woof.    In  all  forms  of  weav- 

of   Iowa;   and   in    1867-73   assessor   of   internal  ing  the  warp  threads  are  first  set  up  in  the  loom, 

enue   1st   Iowa   district.     For   some   time  he  and  then  the  weft  threads  are  worked  into  the 

s  editor  of  the  Iowa  Tribune,  published  at  warp,  to  and  fro,  by  means  of  a  shuttle.    It 
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was  by  this  fundamenul  process  of  interlacing  Power-  Z,o(ww.— Another    development    was 

two  sets  of  thread  in  looms  of  simple  mechanism  made  \a  the  art  of  weaving  by  the  invention 

that    the    mummy    cloths    of    Egypt,    the    fine  of  the  power  loom  by  the  Rev.   E.   Cartwright 

damasks  and  tapestries  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  in   1784.     In   the   power   loom,   which   has   been 

mans,  XYx.  Indian  muslins,  the  shawls  of  Cash-  gradually  improved   and  adapted   to   steam  and 

mere,  and  the  famed  textile  fabrics  of  Italy  and  electric  power,  the  principal  motions  of  the  old 

the   Netherlands   were  produced.  method  of  weaving,  sucli  as  shedding  the  warp 

Hand  Looms. —  Until   comparatively  modern  threads,  throwing  the  shuttle,  and  beating  up  the 

times  all  weaving  was  effected  by  means  of  the  thread,    are    still    retained.     The    frame   of   the 

hand  loom.     This  loom,  in  its  latest  form,  con-  power  loom  is  of  cast  iron,  and  motion  is  coni- 

sists  of  a  frame   of   four  upright   posts   braced  municated  to  the  loom  by  means  of  a  shaft,  the 

together  by  cross-beanis,  the  centre  beam  at  the  stroke  of  the  lay  being  made  by  cranks  attached 

back  being  the  warp  beam,  the   beam  in   front  to  the  driving  shaft,  while  the  shuttle  is  thrown 

being  that  upon  which  the  web  is  wound,  while  by  means  of  a  lever  attachment  at  the  centre  of 

just   below    this,    in    front,    is    the    breast-beam  the  loom.     Although   the  principle  of  the  loom 

for    the    support   of    the    weaver   at    his    work,  is  the  same  in  all  kmds  of  weaving,  yet  there  are 

At  the  top  of  the  loom  is  an  apparatus  by  which  numberless  modifications   for  the  production   of 

the  heddles  are  lifted   or  lowered  by  means  of  special  fabrics.    The  lappet  loom  is  one  suitable 

treadles  under  the  foot  of  the  weaver.    These  for  weaving  either  plain  or  gauze  cloths,  and 

heddles  consist  of  two  frames,  from  which  de-  also  for  putting  in  representations  of  flowers, 

pend  cords  attached  by  a  loop  or  eye  to  each  birds,  or  the  like. 

thread  in  the  warp.  As  these  threads  are  at-  Cross  Weaving  is  a  term  applied  to  that 
tached  to  the  frames,  alternately,  it  follows  that  process  in  which,  as  in  gauze  weavmg,  the  warp- 
when  one  heddle  is  raised  every  second  thread  threads,  instead  of  lying  constanUy  paralld, 
in  the  warp  is  also  raised,  while  the  remaining  cross  over  or  twist  around  one  another,  thus 
threads  are  depressed  ;■  and  this  is  called  forming  a  plexus  or  interlacing  independent  of 
shedding   the    warp.     When    the    warp    threads  that  produced  by  the  weft. 

are  thus  parted  there  is  left  a  small  opening  Double  Weaving  consists  in  weaving  two 
or  shed  between  the  threads,  and  it  is  through  webs  simuitaneouslv  one  above  the  other,  an4 
this  opening  that  the  weaver  drives  his  shuttle  interweaving  the  two  at  intervals  so  as  to  form 
from  side  to  side.  The  shuttle,  which  is  hollow  a  double  cloth,  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpet- 
in  the  middle,  contains  the  weft-thread  wound  ing  is  the  chief  example  of  this  process, 
round  a  bobbin  or  pirn,  and  as  the  shuttle  is  Pile  Weaving  is  the  process  by  which  fabrics 
shot  across  the  web  this  weft-thread  unwinds  like  that  of  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroy,  and 
itself.  When  the  thread  is  thus  introduced  it  is  Turkey  carpets  are  produced.  In  the  weaving 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  its  place  in  the  fabric,  of  these  fabrics,  besides  the  ordinary  warp  and 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  lay  or  weft,  there  is  what  is  called  the  pile-warp,  the 
batten,  which  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  threads  of  which  are  left  standing  m  loops  above 
loom,  and  works  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum  by  the  general  surface  till  cut,  and  the  cutting  of 
an    attachment   of    vertical    rods    at    each    side  which  constitutes  the  pile, 

called  the  swords.    Attached  to  the  lay  is  what  ti/.ti,    ai.       j      o. ^    a_    ■  t 

is  cllri  th,  rad,  which  i.  a  son  o!  comb  h.ving  Hi„^S  '  H    ^     k    ?    ^  Amcncan  so!- 

a  loolli  raised  iKtwe™  every  two  threads  of  thl  S"  .,  „. j     ,"1  i '■  ^S'  .  S''  ^  ^'h'^'^' 

warp,  and  so  by  driving  up  the  lay  after  a  welt-  He  was  graduated  hm  West  Po>ui  )n  1855,  was 

threid  has  heeu  introducid  tlie  weaver  strikes  'SS?    'a    T.l'    °  .iJ°*t    T*.;"^*'.' w" 

home  that  thread  to  its  place  in  the  cloth.  ig'™'™. "        t  S  °  ,  .?;  j    i  1     P,"l  ^"^ 

nt  Fly  ShMU.—  A.  great  improvement  was  beame  major  of  the  ist  Rhode  Island  Infantry, 
made  upon  the  hand  loom  when  John  Kay  about  "= '"W,"'.'",.!  .  I,  S'^°  '  5'-''T- 
1740  inrated  the  fly-shultle,  as  it  was  called.  S",",?.'; ''•''*!"'  °'  ft"  "i"'  ?=""•  '"  <1"= 
this  enabled  the  weai.r  to  drive  the  shuttle  both  P™'™"!"  campaign  and  m  1863  became  brrg- 
ways  with  the  right  hand  by  means  of  a  cord  «'1>?'-!S".«"1  of  volunteers.  At  Gettysburg  ^ 
attached  to  a  box  oc  trough  placed  at  each  end  '•}•"'''  "  repnUmg  Picket  s  charge  and  re- 
of  the  shuttle-race,  which  impelled  the  shuttle  to  '"y"'  a  Congressional  medal  of  honor  in  recog- 
and  fro  at  each  jerk  of  the  cord.  But  the  most  J'""  »'  '"'j*l'""&,j"'  ""'  "'^S'Scd  m  tSe 
important  improvement  was  made  on  the  hand-  ^apidan  and  the  Wilderness  campaigns,  wa& 
loom  by  Joseph  Jacquard  of  Lyons,  who,  in  1801,  wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  and  upon  his  retuni 
invented  an  Spparatn,  by  which  the  most  intri-  "  ■'j"'  ""  •PP?'""'!  chief-of-staH  to  General 
cate  patterns  could  be  woven  as  readily  as  plain  -^i^de  He  received  brevet  rank  as  major-gen- 
eloth  This  is  accomplished  by  an  ingenious  "?'  ?.'  volunteers  in  1864,  and  was  brevetted 
arrangement  of  hooks  and  wires,  by  mSins  of  Jngadicr-general  of  regulars  m  1865.  In  1866 
which  the  warp  threads  are  lifted  in  any  order  ™,  ""  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  was  brev- 
and  to  any  extent  necessaiy  to  make  the  shed-  ^"^''  .major-general  in  the  regukr  army  m  1869, 
ding  required  by  the  pattern.  The  order  in  i'"'*  '\,l°  ?  ^^  'S'"  "''""^  received  an 
which  Sese  hooks  and  wires  are  successively  honorable  discharge.  He  was  president  of  the 
lifted  and  lowered  is  detennined  by  means  of  a  ^°'!'"  ?.'  '}^"l  °?  "f  S"'  ">  ''^'m, 
series  of  pasteboard  cards  punctured  with  holes,  "?  "'°,",i.'T  ,  .ijT'n' 'j  'SS'!""  *  '-"" 
the  holes  corresponding  to  a  certain  pattern  and  P"^  °'  '*»  ("^'>-  "'"^  "  F*-  «"• 
the  cards  passing  successively  over  a  cylinder  Webb,  Aston,  English  architect;  b.  Lon- 
or  drum.  The  hooked  wires  pass  through  these  don  aa  May  1849.  He  was  educated  in  private 
holes  and  lift  the  warp-threads  in  an  order  which  schools,  was  articled  to  Messrs.  Banks  and 
secures  that  the  arranged  pattern  is  woven  into  Barry,  architects,  and  began  practice  in  1873. 
the  fabric.  When  the  pattern  is  extensive  the  He  was  the  architect  for  the  completion  of  the 
machine  may  be  provided  with  as  many  as  t,ooo  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the  Royal  Col- 
hooks  and  wires,  lege  of  Science,  South  Kensington;  the  Britan- 
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nla  Naval  College,  Dartmouth,  and  the  archi-  Bible  on  which  Washington  look  the  oath  as 
tectural  accessories  for  the  Victoria  Memorial  first  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 
before  Buckingham  Palace.  He  has  designed  va.hu  c:j^.„  l-  r  u  i-.-  < 
many  churchw,  commercial  structures,  and  „■,  ^p,-  >''  ^."8'sh  political  econo- 
mansions,  and,  with  E,  I.  Bell,  the  Victoria  ^?*  ^"^  Fabian  socialist :  b.  London  13  July 
Courts  Birmingham:  the  Birmingham  Univer-  }u^^^:  (^  «<'"'t!^?,<l  '"  Switzerland  and  at 
sity  and  the  new  schools  of  ChrTst's  Hospital.  ^'^A^,l^°"/*"?  't?-"^"'  ^<^'y^78  entered 
He  was  president  of  the  Architectural  Asso-  ^f  ^'V'-  service  holdmg  several  different  posi- 
ciation  in  1884,  and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  \'°"^  J^'^*'''  "?  ^^f  cobnial  office,  and  resigning 
Institute  of  British  Architects  1801-7  """'  ""^  service  111  1891.  He  was  admitted  to 
nr  Lt.  r.1.  1  T,  "^J  -■■  the  bar  in  1885.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
Webb,  Charles  Henry  (pen  name  "Johw  of  the  Fabian  Society  (q.v.),  and  in  1801  was 
Paui,").  American  journalist  and  humorist;  b.  elected  to  (he  London  County  Council  as  a  can- 
Rouse  s  Point,  N.  Y..  ^4  Jan.  1834;  ■!.  NY  City  didate  endorsed  by  the  Fabian  Socialists.  He 
24  -yy^-'^S-  ,  fi:*  \^^  ""  thc_ staff  oi  the  New  is  lecturer  on  political  economy  at  the  London 
York  7im«  (1860-3),  and  going  to  California  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  and 
in  1S63  founded  the  <Cahfornian,»  San  Fran-  is  a  member  of  the  Economic  Faculty  of  London 
Cisco,  which  he  edited  till  1866.  Subsequently  University.  He  has  written  'Socialism  in  Ene- 
he  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune  hu-  land>  (i^);  <The  Eight  Hours'  Day'  (1801 
morous  articles  signed  «Jean  Paui.»  He  in-  with  Harold  Cox);  <The  London  Programme- 
vented  an  adding  machine,  but  was  better  known  (1892);  <Ubor  in  the  Longest  Reign>  <i8q7); 
by  his  burlesque  dramas,  amongwhidi  are  <Lif-  and  in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Beatrice  Pot- 
^'oroV""^  ..  *'^^V  ?n<'^.'Samt  Twel  Mo>  ter  Webb,  'The  History  of  Trade  Unionism' 
(1868).  Other  works  by  hini  are r  'John  Paula  (1894);  'Industrial  Democracy'  (1807);  and 
Book'  (1874);  'Parodies,  Prose,  and  Verse'  'Problems  of  Modern  Industry'  (1898).  'The 
(I8;6);  'Vagrom  yerse>  (1889);  'More  History  of  Trade  Unionism'  is  anTxhaustive 
Vagrom  Verse'  (1901).  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Eng- 
Webb,  James  Watson,  American  journal-  lish  labor  unions;  'Industrial  Democracy'  shows 
ist  and  author:  b.  Claverack,  N.  V.,  8  Feb.  i8oz;  the  organization  and  ideals  of  the  modem  Brit- 
d.  New  York  7  June  1884.  He  entered  the  ish  trades  unions.  These  two  works  form  the 
United  States  army  as  2d  lieutenant,  and  became  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
adjutant  in  1825;  served  in  the  West  under  Gen-  English  labor;  and  written  with  sympathy  and 
eral  Scott ;  and  resigned  from  the  army  in  1827.  forcible  directness,  well  express  the  power  and 
In  that  year  he  became  editor  of  the  Morning  vitality  of  the  labor  movement. 
Courier  in  New  York;  this  was  united  with  the  W7»m»   rit^    m^     ^;»-,   ■«    t              /-        . 

.diicd  iinta  1861,  when  it  was  merged  In  the  ™j  ,f,.S™  ri'  »%»..£»•  i,  V 
New  York  IC.rli.  At  fir.t  he  supported  J.ek-  ""If,";  S^S'l"^'*  f"  K''  "■  RRJ:  "bout 
son  hut  later  as  vigorously  opposed  Jackson's  "i.f'S  '°°i''  ,,5?  "r  „  "^?,;""8«.  '»"'  'rS:" 
measure.,  and  made  the  Cil^K  a»d  «»jT.ir.r  S-wln  ViS  .  I,  '^■™"""'i. . "  »"  "><  «]' 
ore  ot  the  leading  Whig  papers.  In  iSji  he  .LT  ,S  T  ,J"'  ."-e"'?"""""!  •<• 
was  appointed  en|ineer-in-chief  of  New  York  'f '"i  "'"'  ?f"",  '""'  ""  •f'^mrs  of  ex- 
State,  and  given  the  rank  of  maior-general.  tens.ve  deposit,  of  lead  ore  ,mc  bemg  discov 
After  refusiig  an  appointment  as  minrster  to  =""1  «"'■'  »«•"  later;  and  in  i8go  became  a 
Turkey,  he  was  ap,!o.nted  minister  to  Era.il  ">'■  '"  fovernment  bemg  admm.stered  by  a 
in  1861,  which  oHice  he  held  until  1869.  In  1861,  ""'•"  ""<'  ^'?'"""  "'  ',»  "jbf"-  Jt  isimpor- 
when  he  was  in  France  for  a  time,  he  negotiated  '"^jl'  "^  .^.ti'ii'lB  'own.  the  Wehh  Ctty-Carters- 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor  providing  for  ville  mLmng  district  having  >n  1894-1904  pro- 
the  removal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  ^"""J  lead  and  zinc  to  the  value  of  $23,000,000 


•Altowan.  or  Incidents  of  Life  and 


It  boasts   the  distinction   of  having   r 


Adventure  in  the  Rocky  Mountains'  (1846);  "tiions.  Its  deposits  of  ore  are  near  the  surface 
'Slavery  and  its  Tendencies'  (1856)  ;  and  <Na-  ?""  are  believed  to  be  almost  inexhaustihle.  It 
tional  Currency'  (1875).  '^  'be  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  fruit- 
Webb,  Samuel  BUtcM.,.  American  sol-  fr^^^oS  ia°?ge,7  i'n  S,Siw^S™°Mi™iS 
&r:  b.  Welhersheld    Conn     ,5  Dec,  .753  id.  ™j  Se  "frk.  1  in  Sr"  Tsour  m°  S 

I   appointed    private    secret.iy  and   aide-de-  l°JJ~:SiW°'&^VTr±  TT. 


camp  to  Washington,  receiving  rank  as  heuten- 


$icw,ooo.     It     has     two    banks 


ip  to   wasn  ngion,  receiving  ram;  as  neuien-     /,^„i,:n"j  „„„i,.,i  «-„„™,\         j  .        j  -,     

.Joloneh.   He  wa£engagcd  at  the  battle,  of    i'?i''''S r"    „'.„'  "'i'^,',- '"'' '*°  "^''' ""■'■ 


Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Trenton,  and  Prince- 


papers.    Pop.  (igio)  11,817. 


-_-,  .  _  i?77  took  command  of  the  3d  Con-  Webber,  web'er,  Charles  WiUdns.  Ameri- 
ncclicut  regiment  which  he  had  organized,  equip-  can  author:  b.  Russellvillc.  Ky.,  ag  May  1819; 
ping  it  almost  entirely  from  his  own  funds.  He  d.  Nicaragua  11  April  1856.  In  early  youth  he 
accompanied  General  Parson's  expedition  to  ^ssed  several  years  of  adventurous  lite  on  the 
Long  Island  in  1777,  and  on  10  December  was  Texan  frontier,  and  later  settled  in  New  York 
captured  with  his  command.  He  remained  a  where  he  was  for  3  short  time  assistant  editor 
prisoner  until  I780i  when  he  was  appointed  to  of  the  'American  Review,*  and  a  prolific  con- 
succeed  Baron  Steuben  in  command  of  the  light  (ribuinr  to,  that  and  the  'Democratic  Review* 
infantry,  with  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  other  periodicals,  in  which  appeared  in  a 
He  was  one  of  the  16  founders  of  the  Society  serial  form  his  'Old  Hicks  the  Guide,'  and  other 
of  the  Cincinnati  in  1783,  and  in   1789  held  the  tales  of  backwoods  life  and  adventure.     In  1S40 
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he   published   the    'Gold    Mines   of  the   Gila.'  ler's  aid,  he  secured  the  post  of  kapellmeister 

His  remaining  works  comprise  the  'Hunter  Nat-  of  the  opera  at  Breslau   (1804),     He  displayed 

'iiralist'  (1851);  "Spiritual  Vampirism'  (1853);  great  ability  as  an  organizer  and  director,  but 

'Tales  of  the  Southern   Border'    (1853);  aad  resigned  in   1806,  and  became  musical  director 

'Wild  Scenes  and  Song  Birds'    (1854),  forming  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg  at  Karlsruhe, 

a  second  volume  of  the  'Hunter  Naturalist.'     In  Silesia.     In  1807  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke 

1856  he   joined   an   expedition   to   Nicaragua   in  Louis   of   Wiirtemberg   at   Stuttgart   as   private 

aid  of  William  Walker  (q.v.),  and  was  killed  secretary,  and  in  1808-10  was  working  on  his 

in  a  skirmish.  first  larger  opera,  'Silvana,'  the  libretto  of  which 

Webber,  Samuel.  American  college  presi-  *??  f°  ^-'"P  ^''""t  ^ased  on  that  of  his  earl jer 

dent:   b.    Byfield,    Mass.,   1759;    d.    ambridge,  'Waldmadchen.'     He  was  falsely  charged  w,th 

Mass    17  lulv  1810     He  waViJ^duated  at  Har^  *''^'"''  '^^  despite  all   lack  of  evidence  agamst 

mJ  in  I75^w.s  appoi"led  univtisily  tmor  if  btrg  26  Feb  iSio,    Then  lie  went  to  Mannhem, 

maihematic;.    In  ijWhe  ™  appointed  to  the  "I'm  J"'  fir.t  sy„j,hony  wa.  mo.t  favorably 

chair   of    mathematics    and    natnral   philosophy,  """"I' ,""' J"! '""T' tei^.S^       S  J  E 

which  he  retained  nnlil  the  death  of  Presideiit  ™"2l"' ■^;i"L*f f'S  „?v™W    '  Hi5  cL^S 

/oieph  Willard  in  1804,  when  he  became  hi,  once  mote  bec.ine  a  pnpil  of  Vogler     His  comic 

^. ...-...»,-      «.  ,i;^A  Vi.-i     i,»ia-n^  ,i,u   ^a:^.  operetta.  'Abu  liassan,'  was  completed  in  1810 

He  was  one  Of  fhe  commLkTne  s^aDPo  ntef  to  ^"^  g:v;n  at  Munich,  and  'Silvana,'  with  addi- 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  -             ^    ^  adequate  recognition  at  Berlin  in 

determine    the    boundary    between    the    United  ,o,„'  %.     „,„    „A     .,„,  ...„     „„,,-i     ,0,,    .u-j 

States  and  the  British  provinces,  and  publishetv  J^'l     ^   .^^    1°*.    ''°™5''"'    ."';"L;?'^„    P" 

(4   c  „..™  «f  M  .V .;,r>   /.o^,\  Weber  he  d  an  important  appointment     in  that 

'A  System  of  Mathematics'  (1801).             _  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  made  kapellmeister  of  the  Prague 

Weber,    we*ber,    Adna    Pemn,    American  ^gra,  and  there  proved  himself  the  first  of  the 


.       -         ,  .,  .  great  German  musicians  to  be  conspicuous  also 

14  July  1870.     He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  as  a  conductor.    His  administration  of  marked 

in  1894,   studied   social   science  in   Europe,   was  success  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  giving  it 

deputy  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  up    in    1816.     His    chief    compositions    of  this 


York   1899-1901,  and  has  been  chief  statistician  period  were  settings  of  Komer's  songs,  and  the 

of  New  York  State  Labor  since  1901.     He  has  cantata  'Kampf  und  Sieg,'  founded  on  the  battle 

published    'The   Growth   of  Cities   in   the    19th  of    Waterloo.     In    1816    he    went    to    Dresden. 

Century'     (1899);    and    statistical    report-    on  where  previously  Italian  opera  had  held  undis- 

labor.  puted  sway,  to  organize  the  new  venture  of  Ger- 

Weber,   vaTjer,   Ernst  Hdnricb,    German  man  opera;  and  soon  he  had  attained,  except 

physiologist:  b.  Wittenberg,   Germany,  24  June  among  3   few   partbans,  an   unqualified   victory, 

179s;   d    Lcipsic,   Germany,   26  Jan.    1878.     He  The   appointment   was   confirmed    for   life,   and 

was  educated  at  Leipsic.  was  appointed  professor  he  was  frequently  summoned  to  direct  the  music 

of  comparative  anatomy   there   in   1818,   and   of  of  the  chapel  royal.     He  became  widely  known 

physiology  in  18.^.     He  originated  the  formula  with     the     presentation     of     his     opera.     'Der 

known    as    Weber's    Law    (q.v.)    and    wrote;  Freischutz,'  at  Berlin  18  June  i8zi,  which  was 

'Anatomia      Comparativa      Nervi      Sympathici'  quickly  echoed  elsewhere,  being  simultaneously 

{i8r7)  ;  'Lchre  vom  Bau  und  von  der  Verrich-  given  in  London  in  three  different  places.     Few 

tung  der  Geschlechtsorgane'    (1846) ;  'Annota-  operatic  works,  it  is  said,  have  equaled  it  in 

tiones  Anatomic^  ct  Physiologicas'  {1851);  etc  immediate  triumph.    'Euryanihe'  did  not  meet 

nr.k..      f'.- ,-^      f--,™-^     i,:c.„_:.,^.     1,  similar  approval  at  Vienna  (1823),  though  ap- 

Weber,     Georg    _German     historian:     b.  p„ciation    was    duly   encountered   in    Dresde^ 

Bergzabern,  Rhenish  Bavaria,   10  Feb.   i8o8;  d.  i^^{„^i^.     ^„^     gprlin      On    the    commission    of 

Heidelberg    10    Aug     1888.     He    was    educated  Charles  Kemble  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  he 

at  Erlangen    traveled   extensively,   and   was   di-  ^.^j^  <Oberon'  to  an  English  libretto  by  J.  R. 

r«tor  of  the  normal  school  at  Heidelberg  m  pian^he,  himself  learn  in?  English  to  be  able  to 

'^^f      «;',."""^"*t'.  ?''!■';«  if '"?r"     K^h.  ^°'^  to   better   effect.    Ke   conducted   the  first 

buch   der  Weltgeschichte'    (1847)  ;    'Geschichte  ^^   performances,   and   after   a   r^eption   which 

der  deulschen   Litteratur>    (847)  ;   'Al!geme,ne  ^i^^,,  surpassed  that  of  the  'Freischiitz.'  played 

Weltgesdiichte   fur  die  gebildeten   Stande'    (15  ^^  numerous   concerts.     With   the    'Freischiitz,' 

vols.  1857-ooj ,  etc.  which     struck     a     distinctively     national     note, 

Weber,  Karl  Maria  (Friedrich  Ernst),  Weber  became  the  founder  of  what  is  known 
Baron  von,  German  composer :  b.  Eutin,  Grand  as  the  romantic  school  of  German  opera.  He 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  18  Dec,  1786;  d.  London  has  been  claimed  as  a  predecessor  of  Wagntr 
S  June  1826.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  P.  Hcuschkel  in  adapting  his  music  to  the  dramatic  require- 
of  Hildburghausen,  attaining  great  skill  as  a  menis,  and  the  use  of  leading  motives.  In  his 
pianoforte  virtuoso  and  much  proficiency  in  the  operatic  works  he  apparently  preferred  legend- 
technique  of  composition ;  and  continued  his  ary  and  supernatural  elements,  which  he  could 
studies  with  Michael  Haydn  at  Salzburg,  and  make  musically  effective.  Though  his  operas 
at  Munich  with  Kalchcr  (harmony  and  compo-  are  the  best  known  of  his  writings,  he  did 
sition)  and  Valesi  (singing).  His  opera,  'Das  musicianly  and  even  brilliant  work  in  the  direc- 
Waldmadchen,'  was  produced  with  but  mod-  tion  of  Lieder  and  pianoforte  compositions, 
erate  success  at  Freiberg,  though  more  fortunate  Consult:  Jahns,  'C.  M.  von  Weber:  Eine 
at  Chemnitz  and  (in  1805)  at  Vienna.  A  sec-  Lebensskizze'  (1873);  the  biographies  by  Kau 
ond  opera,  'Peter  SchmoU  und  seine  Nachbam,>  (1865);  Benedict  (l88i>  ;  Reissmann  (1882); 
first  presented  at  Augsburg  (1803)  met  with  no  and  Gehrmann  (l8go)  ;  also  Benedict,  'Musi- 
particular  approval.  Early  in  1803  he  went  to  ciens  du  Temps  Passe'  (1893),  and  the  article 
Vienna,  and  there  that  curious  genius,  the  Abbe  by  Spitta  in  Grove's  'Dictionary,'  Vol  IV. 
Vogler,  was  for  a  year  his  instructor.    By  Vog-  (1889). 
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Weber,    Haz    Maria   von,    German    civil  lutionary  anny.    His  high  standing  among  his 

engineer,  son  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  (q-v.)  :  neighbors  made  him  a  judge  of  the  local  court, 

b.  Dresden,  Saxony,  25  April  1822;  d.  Berlin,  Ambitious  for  his  children,  he  strained  his  scanty 

Germany,  18  April  1881.    He  studied  engineer-  means  to  the  utmost  to  give  his  son  the  best 

ing   in   Dresden   and   in   England,   and    in   1850  education  within  reach,  first  at  Exeter  Academy, 

entered   the  civil   service   of  Saxony.     He  went  then   at  Dartmouth  College.     From  his  earliest 

to  Vienna  in  1870,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  days  Daniel  was  petted  by  good  fortune.     His 

extension   of  the  Austrian   railway   system   and  seemingly  delicate  health,  his  genial  nature,  and 

HI   1878  to  Berlin  on  a  like  service.     He  wrote  his   promising   looks,   put,   in   the   family   circle, 

extensively,   not  only  on   technical   themes,   but  everybody  at  his  service,  even  at  personal  sacri- 

in  the  field  of  general  literature.    His  writings  fice ;    and    such    sacrifice   by   others    he   became 

include;   'Schule  des  Eisenbahnwesens'   (1857)  ;  gradually  accustomed  to  expect,  as  a  prince  ex- 

'Karl     Maria     von     Welwr:     ein     Lebwsbild'  pects  homage. 

(1864-6);    <  Nationalitat    und    Eisenbahnpolitik'  At  the  academy  and  the  college  he  shone  not 

(1876)  ;    etc.,    besides    the    posthumously    pub-  by  phenomenal  precocity,  but  by  rapid  progress 

lished    <Vom    roUeiiden    FliiKelrad*     (1882),   to  in  the   studies  he  liked,— Latin,   literature,  and 

which  is  added  a  biography  by  M.  Jahms.  history.     He   did   not  excel   in   the  qualities   of 

Weber,  Wilhelm  Eduard,  German  physl-  **"^  genuine  scholar,— patient  and  thorough  re- 
cast, brother  of  E.  H.  Weber  (q.v.)  :  b.  Witten-  search,  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
berg  24  Oct.  1804;  d.  Gottingen  23  June  1891.  '*s  own  sake;  but  he  was  a  voracious  reader. 
He  was  educated  at  Halle,  was  professor  of  assimilating  easily  what  he  read  by  dint  of  a 
physics  at  Gottiagen  in  1831-7,  and  occupied  strong  memory  and  of  serious  reflection,  and 
that  chair  at  Leipsic  in  1843-9,  after  which  he  soon  developed  the  faculty  of  making  the  most 
resumed  his  chair  at  Gottingen.  He  was  asso-  «'  what  he  knew  by  clear,  vigorous,  affluent,  and 
ciated  with  his  brothers  and  with  Gauss  in  impressive  utterance.  At  an  early  age,  too,  he 
various  publications  concerning  physics,  and  commanded  attention  by  a  singular  charm  of 
made  valuable  researches  in  the  fields  of  elec-  presence,  to  which  his  great  dark  eyes  con- 
tricity  and  magnetism.  He  also  published  a  tributed  not  a  little;  and  notwithstanding  his 
series  of  essays, 'Eiektrodynamische  Massbeatim-  '•■En  animal  spirits,  by  a  striking  dignity  of 
mungen'  (1846-67).  Consult  Heinrich  Weber,  carriage  and  demeanor, — traits  which  gradually 
•Wilhelm  Weber'   {1893).  matured  mto  that  singularly  imposing  person- 

tir  V           -;i.-            •           (  TT^  t.       1.  si'tT-  the  effect  of  which  is  described  by  his 

Weber,  weber    a  river  of  Uuh    whose  contemporaries  in  language  almost  extravagant, 

headwaters  are  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Uinta  borrowing  its  similes  from  kings,  cathedrals,  and 

Mountains.    It  flows  northwest  through  fertile  mountain  peaks 

lands  and  through  aseries  of  caiions ;  and  after  jjis  conspicuous  power  of  speech  caused  him, 

a  course  of  nearly  200  miles  it  enters  Great  Salt  ^^^  during  his  college  days,  to  be  drawn  upon 

^H- J^hi=  ,?T  ^       ■,^^'^tV^MZ  i°'  ^"ti'^'  O"  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other 

road  passes  through  this  gorge.     The  descent   in  ^Jf/'J*"!"!  '"'""".«  ^''1*  J'tf  '^^"t  ^rJ'^f 

places  is  most  rapid,  and  thi  consequent  water-  f"'=^'•^  ^^  f™  through  the  usual  f?urse  of 

oower  is  extensive     At  Odden    the  mean  vol-  ^"^  ^^"^y-  ^^'''^  successes  at  the  bar,  which  soon 

ime  dfwater  is  about  2,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  '^'.^'^^.^'^  ^"^  ^^9  ^f}^.  oflfgal  practice  into 

The  Weber  is  much  used  for  irrigation.    The  Poi'tical  life.    He  inherited  Federalism  from  his 

river  has  built  up  at  Ogden  a  large  delta  which  ^"''er,  and  naturally  accepted  it,  because  he  wM 

extends  into  ancient  Lake  Bonneville  (q.v.).  ^  conservative    by    instmct    and    temperament. 

„,  .  ,  _  II  J  I  i  Ti  Existing  things  had  a  ^rtma /ocw  dauH  upon  hia 
...  7**''?'"  ,■""','  so  called  from  E.  H.  respect  and  support,  because  they  existed.  He 
Weber  (q.v.),  who.  after  a  long  series  of  followed  his  party  with  fidelity,  sometimes  at 
experiments  on  the  sensations  of  sight,  hearing  the  expense  of  his  reason  and  logic,  but  without 
and  touch,  formulated  the  law  which  has  since  (he  narrow-mindedness  of  a  prescriptive  parti- 
gone  by  his  name.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  ^^  spj^it.  In  the  excited  discussions  which 
that,  in  order  that  the  sensational  difference  preceded  and  accompanied  the  War  of  1812,  he 
may  remam  unchanged,  the  mcrease  of  stimulus  (ooj^  a„  ^^j^.^  p^„  ^^  ^  p^^l,l{^.  speaker  and  a 
inust  raamtain  the  same  proportion  to  the  inten-  pamphleteer.  Something  happened  then,  at  the 
sity  of  the  preceding  stimulus,  or,  in  order  that  ^^^  beginning  of  his  public  career,  that  revealed 
the  intensity  of  a  sensation  may  increase  _m  j^  strong  light  the  elements  of  strength  as  well 
anthmetieal  progression,  the  stimulus  must  in-  ^^  (jj^se  of  weakness  in  his  nature.  In  a  speech 
crease  in  geometrical  progression.  ^„  ^^  Fourth  of  July,   1812,   at   Portsmouth, 

Web'ster,   Daniel,    American    orator    and  N.  H.,  he  set  forth  in  vigorous  language  his 

statesman:   b.   Salisbury,   N,  H.,   18  Jan.   1782;  opposition  to  the  war  policy  of  the  administra- 

d.    Marshfield,    Mass.,    24   Oct    1852.    Of   the  tion;  but  with  equal  emphasis  he  also  declared 

generation  of  American  statesmen  that  followed  that  the  remedy   lay,  not  in  lawless   resistance 

tiiose  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  few  will  live  but  only  in   'the   exercise  of  the  constitutional 

as  long  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  none  right  of  suffrage," — a  proposition  then  by  no 

as    long   in   the    literature   of   the    country,    as  means  popular  with  the  extreme   Federalists  of 

Daniel  Webster.    His  figure  rises  above  the  level  New  England.     A  few  weeks  later  he  was  ap- 

of  his  time  like  a  monument  of  colossal  proper-  pointed  by  a  local  mass  convention  of  Federal- 

tions.     His  father,  a  Puritan  of  stem  and  ster-  ists  to   write   an   address   on   the   same  subject, 

ling  character,  had,   as  a   backwoods  farmer   in  which  became  widely  known  as  the   'Rocking- 

New  Hampshire,  been  an  Indian  fighter  while  ham  Memorial.'     In  it  he  set  forth  with  signal 

New  England  had  an  Indian  frontier,  a  soldier  force  the  complaints  of  his  party ;  but  as  to  the 

in  the  French  war,  and  a  captain  in  the  Revo-  remedy,  he  consented  to  give  voice  tojbe  sense 
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of  the  aeeting  by  a  thinly  veiled  threat  of  of  the  day.  The  oration,  with  its  historical  pic- 
secession,  and  a  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  dis-  turcsqueness,  its  richness  of  thought  and  reason- 
solution  of  the  Union.  In  the  first  case  he  ing,  its  broad  sweep  of  contemplation,  and  the 
expressed  his  own  opinions  as  a  statesman  and  noble  and  magnificent  simplicity  of  its  eloquence, 
a  patriot;  in  the  second  he  accepted  the  opinions  was  in  itself  an  event.  No  literary  production 
of  those  around  him  as  his  own,  and  spoke  of  the  period  in  America  achieved  greater  re- 
with  equal  ability  and  vigor  as  the  mouthpiece  nown.  From  that  time  on,  Massachusetts  loved 
or  attorney  of  others;  a  double  character,  des-  to  exhibit  herself  in  his  person  on  occasions 
lined  to  reappear  from  time  to  lime  in  his  public  of  stale;  and  in  preference  to  all  others.  Web- 
life  with  puzzling  effect.  ster  was  her  spokesman  when  she  commemo- 

New  Hampshire  sent  hira  to  Congress,  where  rated  the  great  events  of  her  history.     As  such 

he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa-  he  produced  a  series  of  addresses  — at  the  laying 

lives  in  May  1813.     He  soon  won  a  place  in  the  of  the  corner-stone,  and  later  at  the  completion 

frdnt  rank  of  debaters,   especially   on   questions  of  the  Bunker  Hil!  monumenl,  on  the  death  of 

of  finance.    But  the  two  terms  during  which  he  John  Adams  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  on 

represented  a  New  Hampshire  constituency  were  other  occasions  —  which   his  contemporaries  ac- 

a  mere  prelude  to  his  great  political  career.    In  claimed    as    ranking    with   the    great   oratorical 

1817  he  left  Congress  to  give  himself  to  his  achievements  of  antiquity, 

legal  practice,  which  gained  much  in  distinction  Webster   soon   appeared   in   Congress   again : 

and  tucrativeness  by  his  removal  to  Boston.    He  first   in   1823,   in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

rose    rapidly   to    national   eminence   as   a   prae-  as  the  member  from  the  Boston  district;  and  a 

titioner   in   the   Federal   as   well   as   the    State  few  years  later  in  the  Senate.    Then  began  the 

tribunals.      It    was   there   that   he  won   peculiar  most   brilliant   part   of   his   political   career.     It 

lustre  through  his  memorable  argument   in  the  was   tlie   period   when   the  component  elements 

famous  Dartmouth  College  case  before  the  Fed-  of  the  old  political  parties  —  the  Federalists  and 

eral    Supreme    Court,    which    fascinated    John  the   Republicans  —  became   intermingled ;    when 

Marshall  on  the  bench,  and  moved  to  tears  the  old  party  issues  vanished;  and  when  new  ques- 

thronged  audience  in  the  court-room.     It  left  tions,  or  rather  old  questions  in  new  shapes  and 

Webster  with  no  superior  and  with  few  rivals  at  relations,   caused   new   groupings  of  men  to  be 

the  American  bar.    It  may  he  questioned  whether  formed.     In  the  confusion  of  the  political  and 

he   was   a   great   lawyer   in   the    highest   sense,  personal   conflicts   which   characterized    the   so- 

There  were  others  whose  knowledge  was  larger  called  "era  of  good  feeling,"  and  which  imniedi- 

and  more  thorough,  and   whose   legal  opinion  ately  followed  it,  Webster  became  a  supporter  of 

carried   greater   authority.      But   hardly   any   of  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  and, 

these   surpassed  him   in   the   faculty  of  seizing,  as  an  old  Federalist  and  conservative,  was  nat- 

with  instinctive  sureness  of  grasp,  the  vital  point  iirally  attracted  by  that  combination  of  political 

of  a  cause,  of  endowing:  mere  statement  with  forces   which    subsequently  organized  itself  as 

the  power  of  demonstration,  of  marshaling  facts  the  Whig  party. 

and  arguments  in  massive  array  tor  concentric  In  the  House  of  Representatives  he  attracted 
attack  on  the  decisive  point,  of  moving  the  feel-  the  attention  of  the  world  abroad  by  a  stinging 
ings  together  with  the  understanding  by  appeals  philippic  against  the  "Holy  Alliance*  in  a  eulogy 
of  singular  magic,  and  also  of  so  assimilating  on  the  Greek  revolution,  and  by  a  sober  exposi- 
and  using  the  work  of  others  as  if  it  had  been  lion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  speech  on  the 
his  own.  Adding  lo  all  this  the  charm  of  that  famous  Panama  mission.  But  his  most  remark- 
imposing  personality,  which  made  every  word  able  achievement  was  an  argument  against 
falling  from  his  lips  sound  as  if  it  were  entitled  Henry  Clay's  "American  System" —  tariff  pro- 
lo  far  more  than  ordinary  respect,  he  could  not  tection  as  a  policy,  the  very  policy  which  was 
fail  to  win  brilliant  successes.  He  was  engaged  destined  to  become  the  comer-stone  of  the  Whig 
in  many  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated  platform.  Webster's  Free  Trade  speech  —  for 
cases  of  his  time  —  some  then  celebrated  and  so  it  may  be  called  —  summed  up  and  amplified 
still  remembered  because  of  the  part  he  played  the  views  he  had  already  expressed  on  previous 
in  them.  occasions,  in  a  presentation  of  fundamental  prin- 

In  Boston,  Webster  found  a  thoroughly  con-  ciples    so    broad   and   clear,   with    a   display   of 

genial    home.    Its    history    and    traditions,    its  knowledge  so  rich  and  accurate,  and  an  analysis 

wealth  and  commercial  activity,   the  high  char-  of    facts    and   theories   so   keen   and    thorough, 

acter  of  its  citizenship,  the  academic  atmosphere  that  it  stands  unsurpassed  in  our  political  titera- 

created  by  its  institutions  of  learning,  the  refined  ture,    and    may    still    serve    as    a    text-book    to 

tone  of  its  social  circles,  the  fame  of  its  public  students  of  economic  science.     But  Clay's  tariff 

men,  made  the  Boston  of  that  period,  in  the  was  adopted  nevertheless;  and  four  years  later 

main  attributes  of  civilized   life,  the   foremost  Webster  abandoned  many  of  his  own  conclu- 

city  in   the   United   States.     Boston   society  re-  sions,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  meantime  New 

ceived   Webster  with  open   arms,  and   presently  England,  accepting  protection  as  the  established 

he   became   in   an   almost    unexampled   measure  policy  of  the  country,  had  invested  much  capital 

its  idoi.     Together  with  the  most  distinguished  in    manufacturing    enterprises,    the    success    of 

personages  of  the  State,  he  was  elected  a  mem-  which  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 

her  of  the  convention  called  to  revise  the  State  protective  policy,  and  should  therefore  not  be 

Constitution,   where  as   the  champion  of   con-  left  in  the  lurch.    For  this  reason  he  became  a 

servative   principles   he   advocated   and   carried  protectionist.     This    plea    appeared    again    and 

the   proposition   that   the    State   Senate    should  again  in  his  high-tariff  speeches  which  followed; 

remain   the   representative  of   property.     When  but  he   never  attempted   to   deny   or  shake   the 

in   j8ao,  the  day  arrived   for  the  celebration  of  broad  principles  so  strongly  set  forth  in  his  great 

the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  argument   of   1824. 

the    Pilgrims    on    Plymouth    Rock,    it    was   he         Webster  reached   the  highest   point   of  his 

whom  the  public  voice  designated  as  the  orator  power    and    fame    when,    in    1830,    he    gar^ 
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as    a    nember    of    Ihe    Senate,    voice    as    no  speeches  oi 

one   else  could   to   the   national  consciousness  serve  very 

of  the  American  people.    Before  the   War  of  branch  of  eeononiics.    They  were  not  free  from 

1812,    the    Union    had    been    looked    upon    by  partisan  bias  in  the  specific  application  of  those 

many  thoi^htful  and  patriotic  Americans  as  an  fundamental  principles  of  which  Webster  bad 

experiment, —  a   promising  one   indeed,   but  of  such  a  masterly  grasp ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 

uncertain  issue.     Whether  it  would  be  able  to  his  deep  insight  into  the  nature  and  conditions 

endure  the  strain  of  divergent  local  interests,  of  credit,  and  his  thorough  study  and  profound 

feelings,  and  aspirations,  and  whether   it^  com-  judgment  of  the  functions  of  banking,  made  him 

ponent  parts  would  continue  in  the  desire  per-  an   invaluable   teacher  of  the   science   of   public 

manently  to    remain   together   in   one    political  finance.     Nobody   has  ever  depicted   the  vices 

structure,  were  still  matters  of  doubt  and  spccu-  and  dangers  inherent  in  an  unsound  currency, 

lation.     The  results  of  the   War  of   1812  did  and  the  necessity  of  grounding  the  monetary 

much  to  inspire  the  American  heart  with  a  glow  system  upon  a  firm  basis  of  value,  with  greater 

of   pride   in  the  great   common   country,  with  force  and  more  convincing  lucidity. 

confident  anticipations  of  its  high  destinies,  and  But   in   spite  of  the  brilliancy  and  strength 

with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  greatness  of  of  his  efforts  in  opposing  Jackson's  wilfui  and 

the  country  and  the  splendors  of  its  destinies  erratic  policies,  Webster  never  became  the  real 

depended  altogether  upon  the  permanency  of  the  leader  of  the   Whig  party.     Although   greatly 

Union.     The  original  theory  that  the  Constitu-  the   superior   of   Clay   in   wealth   of  knowledge, 

tion  of  the  United  States   was  a  mere  compact  in    depth   of   thought,    in   statesmanlike   breadth 

of   partnership    between    independent    and    sov-  of  view,  in  solidity  of  reasoning  power,  and  in 

ereign  commonwealths,  to  be  dissolved  at   will,  argumentative  eloquence,  he  fell  far  behind  him 

whatever  historical  foundation  it  might  have  had,  in  those  attributes  which  in  contests  for  general 

yielding  to  an  overruling  sentiment  of  a  common  leadership  are  apt  to  turn  the  scale :  the  spirit 

nationality.     This   sentiment   was  affronted   by  of   initiative,   force  of  will,   that  sincere   self- 

the  Nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  confidence  which  extorts  confidence  from  others, 

which,  under  the  guise  of  resistance  to  the  high  bold   self-assertion   in  doubtful  situations,  and 

tariff  of   1828,  sought  to  erect  a  bulwark  for  constant  alertness  in  watching  and  directing  the 

slavery  through  the  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  details   of  political   movements.     Clay  therefore 

that  a  State  by  its  sovereign  action  could  over-  remained  the  general  leader  of  the  Whig  party ; 

rule  a  Federal  law,  and  might,  as  a  last  resort,  while  Webster,  with  New  England  at  his  back, 

legally   withdraw   from  the    "federal   compact"  stood  now  by  his  side,  now  behind  him,  as  in 

Against  this  assumption  Webster  rose  up  in  his  feudal  times  a  great  duke,  rich  in  treasure  and 

might,   and    in    his    famous    "Reply   to   Hayne"  lands  and  retainers,  himself  of  royal  blood,  may 

struck   down   the   doctrine    of    the    legality   of  have  stood  now  behind,  now  by  the  side  of  his 

State   resistance  and   of   secession   with   blows  king.    Unhappily  for  himself,  Webster  was  not 

so  crushing,  and  maintained  the  supremacy  of  satisfied  with  the  theatre  of  action  on  which  his 

the  Federal  authority  in  its  sphere,  and  the  in-  abilities  fitted  him  for  the  greatest  service,  and 

dissolubility  of  the  Union,   with  an  eloquence  on  which  he  achieved  his  highest  renown.     At 

so   grand   and    triumphant,   that  as  his   words  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  career  he 

went  over  the  land  the  national  heart  bounded  ardently  wished  to  be  sent  as  minister  to  Eng- 

with  joy  and  broke  out  in  enthusiastic  acclama-  land;    and   he   bore   a   grudge   to   John   Quincy 

tions.     At   that   moment   Webster   stood   before  Adams    for   his    failure   to    gratify   that    desire. 

the  world  as  the  first  of  living  Americans.     Nor  Ever  since  his  "Reply  to  Hayne"  had  made  his 

was    this   the    mere   sensation   of   a    day.      His  name  a  household  word  in  the  country,  an  un- 

"Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  governable   longing  possessed   him  to  be   Presi- 

inseparable!"  remained  the  watchword  of  Amer-  dent  of  the  United  States,     The  morbid  craving 

lean  patriotism,  and  still  reverberated  30  years  commonly    called    "the    Presidential    fever"    de- 

later  in  the  thunders  of  the  Civil   War.     That  veloped  in  him,  as   it  became  chronic,  its  most 

glorious  speech  continues  to  hold  the  first  place  distressing  form ;   disordering  his  ambition,  im- 

among  the  monuments  of  American  oratory,     in  settling   his   judgment,   and   warping  his  states- 

the   contest   against   the   Nullification  movement  manship.      His     imagination     always     saw     the 

in   South   Carolina,   Webster   firmly   maintained,  coveted  prize  within  his  grasp,  which  in  reality 

against   Henry   Clay's    compromise   policy,    that  it  never  was.     He  lacked  the  sort  of  popularity 

wherever   the   national   authority   was   lawlessly  which  since  the  administration  of  John   Quincy 

set  at  defiance,  peace  should  never  be  purchased  Adams  seemed  to  be  required  for  a  Presidential 

b_y  concession  to  the  challengers;  and  that  it  was  candidacy.     People  listened  to  him  with  rapture 

time  to  "test  the  strength  of  the  government."  and  wonder ;  but  as  to  the  Presidency,  the  fancy 

He  therefore  sturdily  supported  President  Jack-  and   favor  of  the  politicians,  as   well   as  of  the 

son's  "Force  Bill,"  although  the  administration  masses,  obstinately  ran  to  other  men.    So  it  was 

of  that  doughty  warrior  was  otherwise  most  un-  again  and  a^in.     Clay,  too,  was  unfortunate  as 

congenial   to   him.      But   when   the   compromise  a    Presidential   candidate ;   but   he   could   obtain 

had  actually  been  adopted,  he  dropped  hack  into  at  least  the  nomination  of  his  party  so  long_  as 

the  party  line  behind  Clay's  leadership,  which  there  appeared  to  be  any  hope  for  his  election. 

he  henceforth  never  again  forsook.     There  was  Webster   was   denied   even   that.     The  vote   for 

an  element  of  indolence  in  his  nature  whicH  it  him   in   the   party   conventions   was  always   dis' 

needed  strong  impulses  to  overcome,  so  as  to  set  tressingly  small  —  usually  confined  to  New  Eng- 

the  vast  machinery  of  his  mind  in  full  motion,  land,  or  only  a  part  of  it.     Yet  he  riever  ceased 

Such  an  impulse  was  furnished  again  by  Jack-  to  hope  against  hope,  and  thus  to  invite  more 

son's   attack   on    the    United    States    Bank,   and  and   more   galling  disappointments.     To   Henry 

by  other  somewhat  autocratic  financial  measures.  Clay  he  could  yield   without  humiliation ;   but 

Webster    opposed    this    policy    in    a    series    of  when  he  saw  his  party  prefer  to  himself  not 
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once,  but  twice  and  three  times,  men  of  only  eotifiuesL  But  i-vhiie  he  did  not  abandon  his 
military  fame,  without  any  political  significance  position  concerning  slavery,  his  tone  in  main- 
whatever,  his  mortification  was  so  keen  that  in  taining  it  grew  gradually  milder.  The  impres- 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  twice  openly  pro-  sion  gained  ground  that  as  a  standing  candidate 
tested  against  the  result.  for  the   Presidency,  lie   became  more  and  more 

The  cause  of  this  steady  succession  of  fail-  anxious  to  conciliate  Southern  opinion.  Then 
ures  may  have  been,  partly,  that  the  people  the  day  came  that  tried  men's  souls.  The  slave 
found  him  too  unlike  themselves,  too  unfamiliar  power  had  favored  war  and  conquest  hoping 
to  the  popular  heart;  and  partly  that  the  party  that  the  newly  acquired  territory  would  furnish 
managers  shrunk  from  nominating  him  because  more  slave  Slates  and  more  Senators  in  its  in- 
ihey  saw  in  him  not  only  a  giant,  but  a  very  terest.  That  hope  was  dashed  when  California 
vulnerable  giant,  who  would  not  "wear  well"  presented  herself  for  admission  Into  the  Union, 
as  a  candidate.  They  had  indeed  reason  to  fear  with  a  State  constitution  excluding  slavery  from 
the  discussions  to  which  in  an  excited  canvass  his  her  soil.  To  the  slave  power  this  was  a  stun- 
prlvate  character  would  be  subjected.  Of  his  ning  blow.  It  iiad  fought  for  more  slave  States 
moral  failings,  those  relating  to  money  were  and  conquered  for  more  free  States,  The  admis- 
Ihe  most  notorious  and  the  most  offensive  to  sion  of  California  would  hopelessly  destroy  the 
the  moral  sense  of  the  plain  people.  In  the  balance  of  power  between  freedom  and  slavery 
course  of  his  public  life  he  became  accustomed  in  the  Senate.  The  country  soon  was  ablaze 
not  only  to  the  adulation  but  also  to  the  ma-  with  excitement  In  the  North  the  anlislavery 
leriai  generosity  of  his  followers.  Great  as  his  feeling  ran  high.  The  "fire-eaters"  of  the  South, 
professional  income  was,  his  prodigality  went  exasperated  beyond  measure  by  their  disappoint- 
far  beyond  his  means;  and  the  recklessness  mcnl,  vociferously  threatened  to  disrupt  the 
with  which  he  borrowed  and  forgot  to  return.  Union.  Henry  Clay,  true  to  his  record,  hoped 
betrayed  an  utter  insensibility  to  pecuniary  obli-  to  avert  the  danger  by  a  compromise.  He 
gallon.  With  the  coolest  nonchalance  he  spent  sought  to  reconcile  the  South  to  the  inevitable 
the  money  of  his  friends,  and  left  to  them  his  admission  of  California  by  certain  concessions 
debts  for  payment.  This  habit  increased  as  he  to  slavery,  among  them  the  ill-famed  and  ill- 
grew  older,  and  severely  tested  the  endurance  of  fated  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  a  law  offensive  r 
his  admirers.  So  grave  a  departure  from  the  only  to  antislavcry  sent'  .  ■  -  •  .  ■ 
principles  of  common  honesty  could  not  fail  to  common  impulses  of  hur 
cast  a  dark  shadow  upon  his  character,  and  it  is  of  manhood, 
not  strange  that  the  cloud  of  distrust  should  Webster  had  to  choose.  The  antislavery  men 
have  spread  from  his  private  to  his  public  of  New  England,  and  even  many  of  his  conserv- 
morals.  The  charge  was  made  that  he  stood  ative  friends,  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would 
in  the  Senate  advocating  high  tariffs  as  the  again,  as  he  had  done  in  Nullification  times, 
paid  attorney  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  proudly  plant  the  Union  flag  in  the  face  of  a 
England.  It  was  met  by  the  answer  that  so  disunion  threat,  with  a  defiant  refusal  of  con- 
great  a  man  would  not  self  himself.  This  should  cession  to  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  give  voice  to 
have  been  enough.  Nevertheless,  his  defenders  the  moral  sense  of  the  North.  But  Webster 
were  grievously  embarrassed  when  the  fact  was  chose  otherwise.  On  the  7th  of  March  1850,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  after  all  in  great  part  spoke  in  the  Senate.  The  whole  country  listened 
the  money  of  the  rich  manufacturers  and  bank-  with  bated  breath.  While  denouncing  secession 
era  that  stocked  his  farm,  furnished  his  house,  and  pleading  for  the  Union  in  glowing  periods, 
supplied  his  table,  and  paid  his  bills.  A  man  he  spoke  of  slavery  in  regretful  but  almost 
less  gteat  could  hardly  have  long  sustained  apologetic  accents,  upbraided  the  abolitionists 
himself  in  public  life  under  such  a  burden  of  as  mischievous  marplots,  earnestly  advocated  the 
suspicion.  That  Daniel  Webster  did  sustain  compromise,  and  commended  that  feature  of  it 
himself,  strikingly  proved  the  strength  of  his  which  was  most  odious  to  Northern  sentiment, — 
prestige.  But  his  moral  failings  cost  him  the  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  From  this  'Seventh 
noblest  fruit  of  great  service, —  an  unboJhded  of  March  Speech" — by  that  name  it  has  passed 
public  confidence.  Although  disappointed  in  his  into  history  —  Webster  never  recovered.  It 
own  expectations,  he  vigorously  supported  Gen-  stood  in  too  striking  a  contrast  to  the  "Reply  to 
eral  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in  the  cam-  Hayne."  There  was  indeed  still  the  same  lucid 
paign  of  1840,  and  in  1841  was  made  secretary  of  comprehensiveness  of  statement.  The  heavy 
state.  He  remained  in  that  office  until  he  had  battalions  of  argument  marched  with  the  same 
concluded  the  famous  Ashburton  Treaty,  under  massive  tread.  But  there  was  lacking  that  which 
the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  who  had  been  the  great  inspiration  of  the  "Reply  to 
turned  against  the  Whig  policies.  After  his  Hayne,"— the  triumphant  consciousness  of  being 
resignation  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  right.  The  effect  of  the  speech  corresponded 
Then  a  fateful  crisis  in  his  career  approached.  to  its  character.    Southern  men  welcomed  it  as 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  a   sign   of  Northern   submissiveness,  but  it   did 

and  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  our  southern  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  them.    The  impres- 

and  western  borders,  brought  the  slavery  ques-  sion  it  made  trpon  the  antislavery  people  of  the 

lion  sharply  into  the  foreground.    Webster  had  North  was  painful  in  the  extreme.    They  saw  in 

always,  when  occasion  called  for  a  demonstra-  it  "the  fall   of  an  archangel."     Many  of  them 

tion  of  sentiment,  denounced  slavery  as  a  great  denounced  it  as  the  treacherous  bid  of  a  Presi- 

moral  and  political  evil;  and  although  affirming  dential    candidate    for    Southern    favor.     Their 

that    under  the   Constitution   it    could   not  be  reproaches  varied  from  the  indignant  mui 

touched  by  the  action  of  the  general  govern-  to  the  shrillest  note  of  execration.     Even  r 

ment  in  the  States  in  which  it  existed,  declared  of  his  stanchcst  adherents  among  the  const 

himself  against  its  extension.    He  had  opposed  live  Whigs  stood  at  first  stunned  and  perplexed, 

the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  against  Mex-  needing  some  time  to  gather  themselves  up  for 

ico,   and  the   enlargement   of   the    republic   by  his  defense.    This  was  not  surprising.    Henrj 
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Clay  would  plan  and  advocate  the  comproinise  of  time  in  which  he  lived,  it  beholds  his  statuesque 
1850  without  loss  of  character.  Although  a  form  towering  witn  strange  grandeur  among 
man  of  antislavery  instincts,  he  was  himself  a  his  contemporaries, —  huge  in  his  strength,  and 
slaveholder  representing  a  slaveholding  com-  huge  also  in  his  weaknesses  and  faults;  not  in- 
munity,  a  compromiser  in  his  very  being;  and  deed  an  originator  of  policies  or  measures,  but 
compromise  had  always  been  the  vital  feature  a  marvelous  expounder  of  principles,  laws,  and 
of  his  statesmanship.  But  Webster  could  not  facts,  who  illumined  every  topic  of  public  con- 
apologize  for  slavery,  and  in  its  behalf  approve  cem  he  touched,  with  the  light  of  a  sovereign 
compromise  and  concession  in  the  face  of.  dis-  intelligence  and  vast  knowledge;  who,  by  over- 
union  threats,  without  turning  his  back  upon  powering  argument,  riveted  around  the  Union 
the  most  illustrious  feat  of  his  public  life.  In-  unbreakable  bonds  of  constitutional  doctrine; 
justice  may  have  been  done  to  him  by  the  assail-  who  awakened  to  new  life  and  animated  with  in- 
ants  of  his  motives,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  vincible  vigor  the  national  spirit ;  who  left  to 
that  the  evidence  of  circumstances  stood  glar-  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world  invaluable  les- 
ingly  against  him.  He  himself  was  ill  at  ease,  sons  of  statesmanship,  right,  and  patriotism,  in 
The  virulent  epithets  and  sneers  with  which  he  language  of  grand  simplicity  and  prodigiously 
thenceforth  aspersed  antislavery  principles  and  forceful  clearness ;  and  who  might  stand  as  its 
antislavery  men  — contrasting  strangely  with  the  greatest  man  in  the  political  history  of  America, 
stately  decorum  be  had  always  cultivated  in  his  had  he  been  a  master  character  as  he  was  a 
public  utterances — betrayed  the  bitterness  of  a  master  mind. 

troubled  soul.  Consult :    Curtis,  'Life  of  Daniel  Webster' 
The  7th  of  March  speech,  and  the  series  of  (1870)  ;  Wilkinson,  'Webster:  an  Ode'  (1882) ; 
addresses    with    which    he   sought   to    set   right  Lodge,   'Daniel  Webster'   in   'American  States- 
and   fortify  the   position   he  had   taken,   helped  man  Series'    (1883)  ;   McMaster,   "Daniel  Web- 
greatly    in    inducmg    both    political    parties    to  ster'    (1902) ;    and   the   histories   of    Schouler, 
accept   the   compromise   of    1850,   and   also    in  Rhodes,  and  Von  Hoist.    Webster's  private  cor- 
checking,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  anti-  respondence    was    published    in    1857,   and   his 
slavery  movement  in  the  Northern  States.    But  speeches,  etc.,  in  six  volumes. 
they  could  not  kill  that  movement,  nor  could  Cabi.  Schurz, 
they   prevent  the   coming  of   the   final    crisis.                          Author  of  'Life  of  Henry  Ciay.' 
Tbey  did,  however,  render  him  acceptable  to          Webster,     Ebene«er,     American     patriot, 
r-';^  f  xiu'^'^^^H^t  Pnin,™  ™^'!\1  father  of  okniel  Webster  (q.v.)  :  b.  KWston 
General  Tavlor.  President  Fillmore  nude  him  ^    „               j    Franklin.  N    H.,  1806.    fn  his 
secreury  ofstate,    In  1852  his  hope  to  attam  y^uth  he   served   under  Gen.  Amherst  in  the 
the  Whig  nomination  for  the  Presidency  rose  to  J  j^  p       j,         ■,  ^^^  ;„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  (he 

!,*''' t""^^^"  ^'^^'  ^^^^"i^K^'J  ^'°l^Tl  *"''  original   settlers  of  that  oart  of  the  town  of 

darker  than  ever.    But  he  had  reached  the  age  Salisbury  now  known  as  franklin.    He  united, 

of  seventy;  this  was  his  last  chance  and  he  ^^  „as%ommon  at  the  time,  the  occupations 
dung  to  It  with  desperate  eagerness.     He  firmly       f  j  ^  innkeeper,  took  an  active  part  in 

counted  upon  receiving  m  the  convention  a  large        i,lic  matters,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 

number  of  Southern  votes;  he  received  not  one.  Pj^jj^^  ,^^  jj,e   Salisbury  militia  to  Cambridge 

His   defeat  could  hardly  have  been  more  over-  subsequently   he    fought   at    White    Plains   and 

whelming.      The    nomination    fell    to    General  Bennington,  and  servri  in  other  campaigns  until 

Scott  In  the  agony  of  his  dLsappointment,  ,f,e  c!o^  of  the  war,  when  he  had  attained  the 
Webster    advised    his    friends    to    vote    for   the      ,„.    „f  -_in_,!      t  L,:\:t:a      u,  „-,  .,  varinns 

Democratic  cand.^date,  Franklin  Pierce..   In  ,848  J?^^/*  Member  Jf  Ch  branche"  of  the  le^s- 

he  had  declared  General  Taylors  nomination  to  ,  j  ■„  appointed  judge  of  the 

be  one  'not  fit  to  be  made";  but  after  all  he  had  -ourt  ^f  common  pleas  whi^  office  he  held  till 

supported  .t      Then  he  Still  saw  a  possibility  ^i^  jeath.    In  personal'appeai^nce  he  resembled 

forhimselfahead.    In  185a,  the  last  hopeliaving  ^i,  son  Danieirbeing  of^alarge  frame,  with  a 

vanished,  he  punished  his  party  for  having  re-  s„„rthv  comolexion  and  dark  oiercine  eves 

fused  him  what  he  thought  his  due,  by  openly  ^""J"!"  co^ipiexion  and  dark  piercing  eyes. 
declaring  for  the  opposition.     The  reasons  he     ,    Wcbsttr,  Henry   KitcheU,   American   au- 

gavc  for  this  extreme  step  were  neither  tenable,  "lor :  b.  Evanston,  III.  7  Sept  1875.    He  was 

nor   even    plausible.     It    was   a  wail   of   utter  graduated    from    Hamilton     College,     Clinton, 

despair.    His  health  had  for  some  time  been  fail-  N.  Y.,  in  1897.  and  m  the  following  year  was 

mg,  and  the  shock  which  his  defeat  gave  him  instructor  m  rhetoric  at  Union  Col)ege.    With 

aggravated  his  ailment.    On  the  morning  of  34  Samud  Merwra    (qv.),  he  has  written:    'The 

Oct    1852  he  died  Short  Line  War'    (1899)  !  and   "Calumet  "K"  ' 

Over  Webster's  grave  there  was  much  heated  (1901)-    His  own  work  includes:  'The  Banker 

dispute  as  to  the  place  he  would  occupy  in  the  and  the  Bear'   (1900) ;  'Rogers  Drake,  Captain 

history  of  his  country.     Many  of  those  who  had  o'  Industry'    (1903)  ;  etc. 
idolized  him  during  his  life  extolled  him  still  Webster,  Herbert  Tracy,  American  eclec- 

more  after  his  death,  as  the  demigod   whose  tic  physician  and  author :  b.  Portland  Township, 

greatness   put    all   his   motives   and   acts   above  Chautauqua   County,   N.   Y.,    14  Oct.   1847.  _  He 

criticism,  and  whose  genius  excuse^  all  human  was  graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 

frailties.     Others,  still  feeling  the  smart  of  the  of    Cincinnati    in    1869,    and    in    1882    was    ap- 

disapfwintment  which  that  fiital  7th  of  March  pointed  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Cal- 

had  given  them,  would  see  in  him  nothing  but  ifornia  Medical   College    (now  located  at  San 

'■are   gifts  and   great  opportunities  prostituted  Francisco),  and  now  tills  the  chair  of  principles 

by  vulgar  appetites  and  a  selfish  ambition.    The  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  same  institution, 

present  generation,  remote  from  the  struggles  He     has    written     'Principles    of    Medicine'; 

and  passions  of  those  days,  will  be  more  impar-  'Dynamical     Therapeutics,'     and     'The     New 

tial  m  its  judgment.    Looking  Irack  upon  the  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine.' 
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Webster,  John,  English  dramatist:  b.  he  served  under  his  {ather  as  a  volunteer.  He 
about  1580;  d.  about  1625,  He  appears  to  have  was  graduated  in  1??8,  and  was  admitted  to 
followed  the  occupation  of  his  father,  a  tailor,  practise  law  in  1781,  but  the  unsettled  state  of 
and  in  1604  was  a  freeman  of  the  Merchant  the  country  prevented  his  obtaining  a  suitable 
Taylors'  Company,  In  1602  he  began  to  write  opening  in  his  profession,  and  in  1782  he  re- 
plays in  collaboration  with  other  playwrights,  moved  to  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  where  he  taught  a  clas- 
but  attained  to  his  full  power  only  when,  be-  sical  school.  Soon  after  he  published  his  'Gram- 
tween  1607  and  i6i3,  he  adopted  independent  matical  Institute  of  the  English  Language,' 
authorship.  He  added  to  'The  Malcontent,'  a  in  three  parts,  Part  1  (1783)  containing  'A  New 
play  by  John  Marston,  and  was  associated  with  and  Accurate  Standard  of  Pronunciation'; 
Dekker  m  writing  the  two  vigorons  prose  com-  Part  2  (1784),  'A  Plain  and  Compre- 
ediea,  'Westward  Hoe'  (acted  1604),  and  hensive  Grammar' ;  Part  3  (1785)  <An  Ameri- 
'Norlhward  Hoe'  (acted  1605).  'The  White  can  Selection  of  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Speak- 
Devil,'  or  'Vittoria  Corombona,*  a  tragedy  pub-  ing.'  The  first  part  of  this  work  afterward 
fished  in  1612,  was  his  first  independent  work,  became  popularly  known  as  'Webster's  Spelling- 
and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  trage-  book.'  Jn  1889  it  was  stated  that  62,000,000 
dies  of  its  age.  'Appius  and  Virginia,'  pub-  copies  of  the  work  had  then  been  published. 
lisfaed  in  1654,  followed  soon  afterward,  and  in  His  literary  activity  was  henceforth  very  great, 
1616  his  masterpiece,  'The  Duchess  of  Malfi,'  and  among  works  issued  by  him  during  the  next 
was  first  produced  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  few  years  are  'Sketches  of  American  Policy* 
It  was  first  published  in  1623.  This  great  trag-  (1784-5),  an  argument  for  the  formation  of  a 
edy,  which  has  won  enthusiastic  praise  from  national  constitution.  In  1787,  after  the  ad- 
Charlea  Lamb  and  many  subsequent  critics  of  journment  of  the  Cianstitutional  convention,  he 
eminence,  is  based  on  a  Neapolitan  story  found  published  the  pamphlet,  'Examination  of  the 
in  Bandello.  'The  Devil's  Law  Case'  was  pub-  Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution' ; 
lished  in  1623,  and  appears  to  have  been  Web-  and  'Dissertations  on  the  English  Language* 
ster's  last  play.  Of  other  plays  sometimes  (1789).  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Hart- 
ascribed  in  part  to  Webster,  only  'A  Cure  tor  ford  in  1789,  hut  removed  in  1793  to  New  Yorlc, 
a  Cuckold'  (published  1661)  seems  to  contain  where  he  established  a  daily  paper,  the  Minerva 
any  of  his  work.  Webster  wrote  in  1624  a  {later  TAe  CojHi»t«rcioMdi'?r(ij*r),  for  the  pur- 
pageant  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  in  pose  of  supporting  the  government.  He  pub- 
1612  was  associated  with  Heywood  and  Tour-  lished  in  1794  a  pamphlet  on  the  'Revolution 
neur  in  producing 'Three  Elegies  to  the  Memory  in  France,'  and  wrote  ten  essays  under  the 
of  Prince  Henry.'  He  also  contributed  verses  signature  of  "Curtius,"  in  favor  of  the  Jay 
to  other  works.  There  are  editions  of  Web-  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  These  publications 
ster's  works  by  Dyce  (1830;  new  eds.  1857  and  had  a  powerful  influence  in  stemming  the  tide 
i886>  and  Hazlitt  (1856).  J.  A.  Symonds  of  feeling  in  favor  of  a  French  alliance.  In  con- 
edited  a  selection  in  the  'Mermaid  Series'  in  nection  with  the  visitation  of  yellow  fever  he 
1888,  and  there  is  an  edition  of  'The  Duchess  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  pestilential 
of  Malfi*  in  the  'Temple  Dramatists'  by  C,  E.  diseases,  and  wrote  a  work  on  contagious 
Vaughan  (1896),  Consult:  Hailitt,  'Dramatic  diseases  which  was  published  in  England  and 
Uterature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth'  (ed.  1840)  ;  America  in  1799.  In  the  previous  year  he  had 
Vcmel,  'John  Webster:  Researches  on  his  Life  removed  to  New  Haven.  In  1802  he  published 
and  Plays'  (1887);  Gosse,  '17th  Century  Stud-  'Historica!  Notices  of  the  Origin  and  State 
ies*  (1^3);  Swinburne,  'Studies  in  Prose  and  of  Banking  Institutions  and  Insurance  Offices.' 
Poetry'  (1894}-  Lamb  was  the  earliest  among  His  great  work  was  the  'American  Dictionary 
19th  century  critics  to  give  due  praise  to  Web-  of  the  English  language,*  He  devoted  many 
ster,  and  Swinburne  enthusiastically  places  him  years  to  the  collection  of  new  words  and  prepa- 
next  to  Shakespeare  among  English  dramatists,  ration  of  more   free  and   exact  definitions.     In 

ur.t..4_   /T..l;a^  A..«<.hi  n>^>a   ttt,™!:.;,  '824,  when  the  book  was  nearly  finished,  he  vis- 

.va,  aiugte  of  Admiral  George  D™,  and  ^      j^.  ^  J    ^.      ^-^^  j„i„|    „■    ,;  h, 

ri^r  ?^fi  -^^51,      I.    ;»i    .tl    ™.  month,'  residence  in  Cambridge.    In  Jnne  i&s, 

J3  »  feon'd'on'ISool'V  S   g^  S  ?=  S' o?  hi  *3ieSo»r  waHnwitd  t  ?S 

«,rk  wa,  Bnblished  under  a  p.eudonym,  whiel  fj"  5'v''  L   Ji,"™?)  T™"Sild  „SS 

£  >r"„trSn;ss.!;rc^vrS°s -^^^^^^^^^^ 

appeals  most  nearly  to  highly  cultured  readers.  ,'?^?:'i'-th^"^  ±1^  ^ '/Jv^^.'^t^^^^^ 

Her  works  include:  'Dramatic  Studies'   (1866)  ;  "?i    '  *lz«^™5^w^fi5,^^^^^^  *  Jfc   <r^?i»^t™ 

(!,„_, !,,,     /,Q__i .    jL      J (i-,-._. !.  .1  ana  corrections  ot  definitions,    rlis  'Collection 

liZU  ■S'S^Lf&iJ"';Ss>\  'S  "*•»  i" 'iwot''  ,e"2SeSa 

■Danodil  and  the  Croaxaxic.n"'  (1884) ;  eli.  "'"'.  """'j "     ""  Tl  ,'      u        °     ^ 

^D   v™     «.  u  ,  1  .3j^,  ,  ^.i,.,  country,  and  always  took  an  active  share  in  pub- 

lic life,  supporting  his  party  chiefl)^  by  his  pen. 

..., ,  Several  enlarged  and  improved  editions  of  his 

Conn.,  28  May  1843.    In  1774  he  entered  Yale  dictionary  have  been  published  since  his  death 

College,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  both  in  America  and  in  England,  and  it  has 

outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  always    held    its    place    as    a    staiMki:^    work. 
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cabinet  in 

i88s,  and  i. 
of  Wight, 
baronet  ii 


Among  his  further  writings  are :  'Letters  to  Dr. 
Priestly'  (1800)  ;  'Origin,  History  and  the  Con- 
nection of  the  Languages  of  Western  Asia  and 
of  Europe'  (1807);  and  a  'History  of  the 
United  States'  (rev.  ed.  1838).  Consult  the 
'Life'  by  Seudder  {1882)  in  the  'American 
Men  of  Letters'  series. 

Webster,  Sir  Richard  Everard,  1st  Barok 
Alvekstone,  English  jurist:  b.  22  Dec.  1842, 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1868,  became  queen's  counsel  in  i8?8 
and  was  attorney-general  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
1885-A  1886-92,  and  1895-1900.  He 
ed  to  Parliament  for  Latinceston  in 
1  1885-1900  was  member  for  the  Isle 
He  was  knighted  in   1885,  created  a 

__ 1   1900  and  in  that  year  was  raised  to 

the  peerage.  In  1893  he  was  one  of  the  British 
representatives  before  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal.  He  was  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
May-October  1900,  and  was  then  appointed 
chief  justice.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal   in   1903. 

Webster,  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester 
County;  on  the  French  River,  and  on  the  New 
York,  N.  H.  &  H.,  and  the  Boston  &  A.  R.R-'s; 
15  miles  south  of  Worcester.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural region  and  has  considerable  industrial 
interests  connected  with  farm  products.  A  lake 
(1.225  acres)  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
town.  It  has  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  shoe  fac- 
tory, and  machine  shops.  It  has  3  good  water 
system.  There  are  Ii  churches,  a  high  school, 
13  graded  public  schools,  three  graded  parish 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  There  is  one 
national  and  one  savings  bank.  The  savings 
bank  has  deposits  amounting  to  about  $2,000,- 
000.  The  government  is  administered  by  annual 
town  meetings.  Webster  was  set  off  from  Dud- 
ley and  Oxford  and  in  1832  was  incorporated. 
Pop,  (1910)  ir,S09. 

Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  The,  in  Amer- 
ican history,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  negotiated  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Lord  Alexander  Baring  Ashburton  in 
August  1842.  By  this  treaty  the  frontier  line 
between  the  State  of  Maine  and  Canada  was 
definitely  agreed  to.  By  this  agreement  seven 
twelfths  of  the  disputed  ground,  and  the  British 
settlement  of  Madawaska,  were  given  to  the 
United  States,  and  only  five  twelfths  of  the 
ground  to  Great  Britain ;  but  it  secured  a  better 
military  frontier  to  England,  and  included 
heights  commanding  the  Saint  Lawrence,  which 
the  award  of  the  king  of  Holland,  who  had 
been  chosen  arbiter,  had  assigned  to  the  Amer- 
icans. By  the  8th  and  gth  articles,  provisions 
are  made  for  putting  an  end  to  the  African 
slave-trade;  and  the  loth  article  provides  for 
the  mutual  extradition  of  suspected  criminals. 
See  Treaties;  United  States — Ahbiiration  in 

THE. 

Webster  City,  Iowa,  county-seat  of  Ham- 
ilton County;  on  the  Boone  River,  and  on  the 
Webster  City  &  S.,  the  Chicago  &  N„  and  the 
Illinois  C.  R.R-'s;  about  70  miles  north  of  De» 
Moines.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which 
there  are  a  number  of  coal  mines.  It  has  a 
shoe  factory,  foundry,  machine  shops,  iron  fur- 
naces, flour  mill,  grain  elevators,  and  large 
coal  yards.  It  has  a  high  school,  graded  public 
*nd  parish  schools.     The  four  banlts  have  a  com- 


bined capital  of  $275,000  and  deposits  (1903) 
amounting  to  51,210,000.  Pop,  (i88o>  1,848; 
(1890)   2,829;   (19W)  4,613;   (1910)   5,2o8. 

Web'worms,  a  name  applied  to  various 
species  of  caterpillars  or  lepidoplerous  larvae  be- 
cause of  their  habit  of  spinning  webs  of  silk 
enclosing  leaves  upon  which  they  feed  and  also 
serving  as  3  shelter.  As  a  rule  neither  the  web- 
spinning  nor  the  social  habit  is  so  highly  devel- 
oped as  in  the  tent-caterpillars  (qv.),  but  there 
is  no  sharp  distinction  in  the  application  of  the 
two  names.  The  species  of  caterpillars  exhibit- 
ing such  habits  are  quite  numerous  and  belong 
to  a  number  of  genera  and  families  of  moths 
(q.v.).  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic importance.  The  fall  webworm  is  the 
larva  of  the  small  white  moth  (Hyphanlria 
cunea).  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg  all  of 
the  larva  hatching  from  a  mass  spin  a  common 
web  enclosing  several  leaves.  After  these  are 
eaten  the  caterpillars  wander  farther  and  farther 
in  search  of  food,  sometimes  destroying  the 
entire  foliage  of  a  tree,  but  always  return  to  the 
shelter  of  the  nest  to  rest  when  not  feeding. 
The  web  may  be  extended  to  include  whole 
branches.  The  caterpillars  are  covered  with  long 
hairs,  and  there  are  two  broods,  one  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  the  fall,  the  latter 
being  unusual  among  species  of  similar  habit. 
wherefore  the  name.  All  kinds  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  suffer  from  their  attacks. 
As  typical  of  a  large  and  quite  distinct 
group  of  caterpillars  is  the  garden  web- 
worm {Loxostege  limilatis).  This  is  a  small, 
nearly  naked  caterpillar,  which  feeds  in  com- 
pany on  all  kinds  of  garden  vegctaUes,  tlie 
leaves  of  which  are  drawn  together  in  small 
webs.  Some  of  the  related  species  form  large 
colonies  and  one  small  form  is  often  very  de- 
structive to  dried  clover  hay.  The  root  web- 
worms  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  little  roll-wing 
moths.  Crambus  vulvivagelJus  is  a  common 
species  which  spins  a  web  about  the  stalks  and 
roots  of  grass  to  which,  as  well  as  to  corn,  it  is 
sometimes  very  destructive.  The  true  tent- 
caterpillars  (q.v.)  belong  to  the  genus  CHsio- 
campa  and  family  Bombycidx  or  silk-spinning 
moths.  A  quite  unrelated  species  is  Cacaria 
cerasivoratM,  which  forms  veritable  silken  tents, 
sometimes  covering  small  trees  entirely.  The 
general  method  ot  combating  webworms  is  to 
destroy  their  eggs  in  winter,  to  bum  the  newly- 
formed  tents,  and  to  spray  the  foliage  about  the 
tents  with  arsenical  solutions.  The  ground-webs 
may  be  checked  by  fall  plowing. 

Consult;  Harris  and  Flint,  'Insects  Injuri- 
ous to  Vegetation'  (New  York  1884) ;  and  pub- 
lications of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricuhure. 

Vedi 

B.\R. 

indsor,  England,  2  Jan,  1803.  He  \ 
educated  at  the  University  ot  Edinburgh,  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  17S?.  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1761  as  member  for  Ayr,  and  subse- 
quently represented  various  constituencies.  He 
pleaded  the  great  Douglas  case  in  1768-89,  and 
in  1771  left  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  to  become 
a  firm  supporter  of  Lord  North,  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  solicitor-general.  He  strentiousiy 
opposed  the  claims  of  the  American  colonists, 
defending  the  policy  of  Lord  North  throughout 
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the  American  war.  He  was  made  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1780,  at  the 
same  time  being  raised  to  (he  peerage  as  Baron 
Loughborough,  and  in  1783  assisted  in  forming 
the  coalition  ministry,  but  in  1784  he  joined  the 
forces  of  Fox.  He  subsequently  made  friends 
with  Pitt  and  gained  from  him  the  place  of  lord 
chancellor,  after  which  he  joined  the  supporters 
of  George  III.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
chancellorship  in  180T  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Rosslyn. 

Wedderbum,  James,  Scottish  psalmodist: 
b.  Dundee,  Scotland,  about  1500;  d.  England, 
about  1564.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrew,  became  interested  in  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  and  fled  to  France  to  escape  prose- 
cution as  a  heretic.  He  edited,  with  his  brothers 
Robert  and  John,  the  principal  song  book  used 
in  Scotland,  '.Ane  Compendms  BuiKe  of  Godly 
and  Spirituall  Sangs,  Collectit  Out  of  Sundrie 
Partes  of  the  Scripture,  wyth  Sundrie  of  Uther 
Ballates  Changed  Out  of  Prophane  Sangs,  for 
Avoyding  of  Sinne  and  Harlotrie'  (about  1548). 
Later  editions  of  this  work  have  been  edited 
by  David  Laing  (1868)  and  Mitchell  (1897). 
He  is  also  credited  with  the  authorship  of  'The 
Complayntof  Scotland'  (1548),  'the  only  classic 
work  in  old  Scottish  prose."  Consult  Mitchell, 
"The  Wcdderburns  and  Their  Work*  {1898). 

Wedding  AnniverBaries,  or  celebrations 
held  as  follows;  The  Cotton  wedding,  1  year; 
the  Paper  wedding,  2  years;  the  Leather  wed- 
dmRi  3  years;  the  Wooden  wedding,  s  years; 
the  Woolen  wedding,  7  years ;  the  Tin  wedding, 
10  years ;  the  Silk  and  Fine  Linen  wedding,  12 
years;  the  Crystal  (Glass)  wedding,  15  years; 
the  China  wedding,  20  years ;  the  Silver  wedding, 
35  years;  the  Golden  weddii^,  50  years i  the 
Diamond  wedding,  75  years. 

Wedding  CeremonieB.     See  Marriage. 

Wedge,  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  thick 
at  one  end  and  sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at  the 
other,  used  in  splitting  wood,  rocks,  etc  The 
wedge  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  be- 
sides being  used  for  splitting  purposes,  is  used 
for  producing  great  pressure,  as  in  the  oil-press, 
and  for  raising  immense  weights,  as  when  a 
ship  is  raised  by  wedges  driven  under  the  keel. 
If  the  power  applied  to  the  top  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  continued  pressure,  the  wedge  might 
be  regarded  as  a  double  inclined  plane,  and  the 
power  would  be  to  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come as  the  breadth  of  the  back  to  the  length  of 
the  side,  on  the  supposition  that  the  resistance 
acts  perpendicularly  to  the  side.  But  since  the 
power  is  usually  that  of  percussion  with  a  ham- 
mer, every  stroke  of  which  causes  a  tremor  in 
the  wedge,  which  throws  off  for  the  instant  the 
resistance  on  its  sides,  no  certain  theory  can  be 
laid  down  regarding  it.  To  calculate  the  power 
we  require  the  additional  elements  of  weight  of 
the  hammer,  momentum  of  the  blow,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  blows,  and  further  the 
amount  of  tremor  in  the  wedge  and  its  an- 
tagonism to  the  resistance  on  the  sides.  All  that 
is  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  theory  of 
the  wedge  is  that  its  mechanical  power  is  in- 
creased by  diminishing  the  angle  of  penetra- 

Wedcwood,  wej'wiid,  Jonah,  English  pot- 
ter; b.  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  12  July  1730;  d. 
Etruria,  Staffordshire,  3  Jan.  1795.    He  was  the 


son  of  a  potter  in  the  district  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  was  employed  in  the  pottery  at 
nine.  An  incurable  lameness  later  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  wheel  and  he  removed  for  a 
time  to  Stoke,  where  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  other  potters  and  where  his  talent  for 
ornamental  pottery  was  first  displayed.  In  1759 
he  returned  to  Burslem,  and  set  up  a  small 
manufactory  of  his  own,  in  which  he  made  white 
stoneware,  and  the  cream-colored  ware  for 
which  he  became  so  famous.  He  presently  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  ware  so  hard  and  durable 
as  to  render  works  of  art  produced  in  it  almost 
indestructible,  and  also  in  executing  paintings 
on  pottery  without  the  artificial  gloss  so  detri- 
mental to  the  effect  of  superior  work.  In  1771 
he  erected  potteries  at  Etruria,  a  village  which 
he  founded  for  his  workmen.  His  improvements 
in  pottery,  which  included  form,  substance,  and 
decoration,  in  all  of  which  he  attained  an  excel- 
lence rarely  equaled,  created  the  great  trade  of 
the  Staffordshire  potteries,  which  even  during 
his  lifetime  acquired  a  remarkable  expansion. 
He  made  50  copies  of  the  Portland  vase,  which 
were  sold  for  50  guineas  each,  a  sum  which 
it  is  said  did  not  cover  his  expenditure  in 
their  production.  (See  Pottery;  Wedgwood 
Ware.)  Consult:  Jewett,  "The  Wedgwoods' 
(1865);  Eliza  Meteyard,  'Life'  (i860);  Rath- 
bone,  'The  Masterpieces  of  Old  Wedgwood 
Ware'   (1892-3);   'Life,'  by  Smiles   (1894). 

Wedgwood  Pjrrometer,  in  physics,  a 
pyrometer  in  which  temperature  is  ascertained 
by  the  contraction  of  baked  clay,  measured  be- 
fore and  after  its  subjection  to  the  action  of 
heat. 

Wedgwood  Ware,  a  variety  of  English 
pottery  first  made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  (q.v), 
in  which  artistic  designs  and  treatment  were 
combined  with  mechanical  and  technical  excel- 
lence. There  were  six  distinguishing  kinds  of 
this  ware,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  inven- 
tion as  follows ;  ( 1 )  Cream-colored  ware, 
called  Queen's  ware,  in  various  hues  of  cream 
color,  saffron,  and  straw.  (2)  Egyptian  black, 
or  basaltes  ware,  used  for  seals,  plaques,  life- 
size   busts,    medallion    portraits,    etc.     (3)    Red 


jasper  in  its  pale  straw-colored  or  grayish  hue, 
and  in  its  waxlike  smooth  surface  and  sub- 
translucency.  (5)  Variegated  ware,  of  two 
kinds,  one  a  cream-colored  body,  marbled,  mot- 
tled, or  spangled  with  divers  colors  upon  the 
surface  and  under  the  glaze ;  the  other  an  im- 
proved kind  of  agate  ware,  in  which  the  colored 
clays  in  bands,  twists,  stripes,  and  waves  consti- 
tuted the  entire  substance,  (6)  Jasper  ware,  in 
which  the  chief  triumphs  of  Wedgwood  were 
wrought,  resembling  outwardly  the  finest  of  his 
white  terra-cotta  and  semi-porcelain  bodies. 
One  of  his  earliest  recipes  for  this  last-named 
ware  was,  in  percentage,  barytes,  57.1 ;  clay, 
28.6 ;  Hint,  9.5 ;  barium  carbonate,  4.8 ;  the  novelty 
of  these  components  being  the  use  of  the  barytes 
and  barium  carbonate.  A  very  little  cobalt  was 
occasionally  added,  even  to  the  white  jasper 
ware,  to  neutralize  the  yellowish  hue,  and  by  in- 
troducing a  little  Cornish  stone  or  other  fel- 
spathic  material  it  became  less  opaque  and  more 


x-like. 
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pink,  sage-green,  olive-green,  yellow,  and  duty  in  Kansas  and  Utah.  In  1861  he  was  pro- 
black  —  and  it  is  remarkable  tor  the  absence  of  moted  captain  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
bubbles  and  holes,  the  flatness  of  the  field,  and  battery  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was 
the  uniformity  of  grain.  It  was  produced  in  engaged  in  the  Maryland,  Peninsular  and  North- 
numberless  forms  —  cameos,  intaglios,  portrait  em  Virginia  campaigns,  and  fought  at  Manas- 
medallions,  statuettes,  vases,  etc.,  and  the  yellow  sas,  Antietam,  and  Chancel  lorsville,  receiving 
variety  is  rare.  Wedgwood's  artistic  work  con-  promotion  to  brigadier-genera!  of  volunteers  for 
sists  not  only  in  copies  of  antique  gems  and  in  gallantry  at  the  latter.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
the  adaptation  of  antique  designs,  but  in  the  of  artillery  at  Gettysburg  2  July  1862,  and  was 
original  productions  of  many  English  and  foreign  killed  while  holding  Little  Round  Top  against 
draughtsmen  and  modelers.  the  terrific  onslaught  of  the  Confederates.  The 
Wed'more.  Frederick.  English  author:  b.  P'ace  where  he  feli  is  now  called  "Weed's 
Richmond  Hill,   Clifton,   England.  9  July   184^  Hlll.» 

He  was  educated  in  France,  has  been  art  critic  Weed,  Tburlow,  American  journalist  and 
on  the  London  'Standard'  since  1878,  and  has  political  leader:  b.  Cairo,  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
published  an  edition  of  Michel's  'Rembrandt';  15  Nov.  1797;  d.  New  York  22  Nov.  1882.  He 
'Poems  of  the  Love  and  Pride  of  England'  entered  a  printing  office  at  14,  but  left  his  trade 
with  his  daughter  Millicent.  Among  works  of  for  a  lime  to  serve  in  the  army  during  the  War 
his  own  are:  'Pastorals  of  France'  (1877);  of  1812;  in  1815-19  he  worked  as  a  printer  in 
'Life  of  Balzac'  (189a);  'Studies  in  English  New  York;  and  in  1819  went  to  central  New 
Art*  (1876;  1880);  'On  Books  and  Art'  York  State,  where  he  established  and  edited  suc- 
(1899);  'The  Collapse  of  the  Penitents,'  a  cessively  'The  Agriculturist'  at  Norwich,  and 
novel;  'Turner  and  Ruskin'  (1900);  etc.  the  'Onondaga  County  Republican'  at  Manlius. 
Wedncabury,  wenz'bu-ri,  England,  a  man-  In  1822  he  became  editor  of  the  Rochester  Tele- 
ufacturing  town  in  Staffordshire,  19  miles  south-  graph,  a  daily  paper,  and  later  its  proprietor, 
southeast  of  Stafford.  The  Gothic  parish  church  During  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement  he  stopped 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  the  northern  the  publication  of  the  Telegraph,  and  issued  the 
extremity  of  the  town;  there  arc  several  other  Anti-Masonic  En<fuirer.  He  was  twice  elected 
churches  and  chapels,  a  toiv-n  hall,  free  library,  to  the  State  Legislature  on  the  Anti-Masonic 
a  mechanics'  institute,  public  baths,  a  benevolent  ticket,  and  while  in  Albany  became  noted  as  a 
society,  an  alms-house,  and  several  schools.  The  shrewd  political  manager.  In  1830  he  moved  to 
principal  manufactures  are  railway  carriages,  Albany  and  established  the  Albany  Evening 
patent  axles,  and  general  ironwork  for  railways;  Journal,  which  he  edited  till  1865.  This  paper 
steel  tubing  for  gas  and  water,  and  steam  pipes;  was  first  used  as  a  means  of  attacking  the 
;un  locks  and  barrels,  springs  for  coaches,  Albany  'Regency,"  a  body  of  politicians  under 
linges,  nails,  screws,  spades,  shovels,  edge  tools,  the  leadership  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  it  soon 
and  wrought  iron  work  of  every  description,  became  the  leading  journal  of  the  Whig  party 
Pop  about  20000  '•*  ^l**  State.  Through  the  influence  of  this 
Wednesday,  the  fourth  day  of  the  week.  P'^P^T  ani  ti«  political  skill  Weed  became  the 
The  Germans  call  it  Miiiwoch  (mid-week),  dominant  State  manager  of  the  Whig,  and  later 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  old  °L  ""t- ^^?'*k ??'  ''^''^-  ^^  ''*."°ii''™ 
Scandinavian  deity  Odin  or  Woden.  In  Anglo-  °*'*,';*  j".?"**"'  ''."^  *?^  many  years  practically  con- 
Saxon  i(  is  lVodnesd.re.-  in  Swedish.  Odensdae:  *™'<:''  pe  nominations  for  State  officers :  his  c 


1  rule  for  the  public  gt>od; 
^^^  of  the  most  efficient  governors  of  the  Slate 

'„      ,     „,  ,,  .         .  were   elected   under   his   management.     He   also 

Weed,    Clarence    Moores,    American    zo-  ,ooj,  ^  lading  part  in  national  politics  as  early 

°^'^'V'-  b.  Toledo    Ohio,   1864.     He  was  gradu-  ^^  ^g       ^^^  ^^^^  j_  q   ^^^^^  ^^  nominated 

a^  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  f^^  the  presidency  was  instrumental  in  uniting 

1883  and  is  at  present   (1904)   professor  of  zo-  tt,e  Clay  and  Adams  factions;  was  particularly 

ology  at  New  Hampshire  College.     He  has  writ-  influential  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Harri- 

ten:    'Insects  and   Insecl.cidM'    (1893)  1    'Ten  ,„„  ;„  jg^o.  Day  in  1844.  and  Taylor  in  1848; 

New  England  Blossoms  and  Their  Insect  Vis-  ^^^  materially  aided  in  the  nomination  of  Scott 

itors'    (189s);   'Seed  Travelers'    {1898);   'Iii-  ;„  jg      ^„^  Fremont  in  1856.    In  1860  his  first 

sect    World'    (i^) ;     'The    Rower    Beauti-  ^j,„i,^  f„^  ^he  presidency  was  Seward,  but  he 

ful'     {1903);     'The    Nature    Calendar    Series'  loyally  supported  Lincoln  after  his  nomination, 

(1902-3)  i  etc,  .  and  urged  his  renomination  in  1864.    Weed  had 

Weed,  Edwin  Gardner,  American  Protes-  long  been  a  personal  friend  of  Seward,  and  was 

tant    Episcopal    bishop:    b.    Savannah,    Ga.,    23  for  some  time   closely  associated  with   Seward 

July  1837.     He  was  educated  at  the  University  and  Greeley  in  what  was  known  as  "the  political 

of  Georgia  and  studied  theology  at  the  General  firm  of  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley.*     In  1861  he 

Theological  Seminary  whence  he  was  graduated  went  to  Europe  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  place 

in  1870.     He  took  priest's  orders  in  ihe  Episcopal  the   North   in  a   favorable   light  before   foreign 

Church  in  1871  and  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  governments,  and  to  prevent  their  intervention 

the  Good   Shepherd,  Summerville,  Ga.,   1871-86.  in  behalf  of  the  South.     After  1865  he  was  for  a 

In    the   year    last  named    he    was   consecrated  time   a  member  of   the   editorial    staff  of  the 

bishop  of  Florida.  New  York  Times;  in  186^-8  was  editor  of  the 

Weed,   Stephen   Hinadale,   American   sol-  Commercial    Advertiser    in    New    York.    His 

dier:   b.   New   York   1834;   d.   near   Gettysburg,  health    then    forced    him    to    resign    continuous 

Pa.,  2  July  1863.     He  was  graduated  from  West  journalistic  work,  but  he  continued  to  write  occa- 

Point  in  1854,  served  on  the  Texan  frontier  and  sionally    for    newspapers    and    periodicals,    and 

in   the   Fkirida   wars   of   1855-7,   receiving   rank  though  he  took  no   acti>e   part  in   politics,  his 

as  lieutenant  in  1856,  and  in  1858-61  he  was  on  advice  was  sought  by  Republican  leaders,  and 
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nad  no  small  influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  land  that  has  lain  fallow  the  annual  weeds  may 

the  party.    He  published  'Letters  from  Europe  be   destroyed   by   frequent   cultivation;   biennial 

and  the  West  Indies'  (1866)  ;  and  prepared  his  and  perennial  weeds,  by  short  rotations  of  crops, 

'Autobiography,'  which  was  published  after  his  especially  such  as  include  intertillage  crops,  like 

death    (1884).    Consult:    Barnes,    'Memoir   of  pciaioes,  beans,  and  turnips.    The  one  necessity 

Thurlow  Weed'   (1884).  to  observe  in  combating  perennial  weeds   is   to 

W»<i    Walter   Harvev     Ampriran    opolo  Prevent  their  forming  leaves  and  thus  elaborat- 

W«d,   Walter   Harv^,   Amencan    geolo-  ,       fpoj      ]„  low  grounds  where  sedges,  rushes, 

^";  ^3"^  1^"'='^°-  \^^X  }^]-    ^l,y"'l  and  bracken  often  abound,  the  land  may  be  rid 

graduated  from  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  f  ^j,           ^    ^     ^     draining.     In  gardens  many 

in  1883.  and  ,n  that  year  was  appointed  to  the  j^              ^^   -smothered-    by   growing   leaf^ 

Umted  States  Geological  Survey.     In  1883-9  he  crops   which    will    shade    the   ground.     Ground 

was   engaged    m   Yellowstone   Park    where   his  ^,,{;j,    j^    ^.         f^^^    f^^^          »j^    -^^    „,^  ^^^l 

investigations    proved    that    the    colors    m    hot  months  may  become  choked  with  weeds  toward 

springs  and  deposits  m  geysers  are  due  to  algae,  3„,„^„  ^^^   ^^^^^             ,^.^^^^   ^j,^              ^   f„^ 

and  he  also  discovered  Death  Gulch  in    hat  park.  ,j,^   following  year.     Mowing  before   the  plants 

He  was  occupied  in  a  genera^  geological  explora-  blossom,  or  plowing  the  ground  are  often  prac- 

tion  of  Montana  in   1889-98,  and   in   1899  pub-  .j     .      (^  ^     ^^^^^    however    the  olants  may 

lished  his  theory  of  secondary  enrichments  of  i^  allowed  to  remain  'as  a  cover  croc  to  prevent 

ore  deposits.    He  was  appointed  commissioner  j,     ^^^^j       ^f  ti,^  .^ij  ^y^ing  winter     This 

and  expert  on  copper  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  j;      -^  ^„^j  common  in  orchards.     A  cover 

Exposition    in    igo4.     His   publications    mcude;  crop  sown  by  the  orchardist  is  preferable. 

■Glaciat^n  of  Yellowstone  Park'   (1893)  ;  "Sec-  ^^^j^^    ^^^    ^^„^1   ^^„^   ^^f   ^^^^    dispersal, 

ondary  Enrichment  of  Mineral  Veins'    (1899)  ;  ^^^j,  3,  ^j^j  ^^j  ^,,gt„_  ^^^j,   ^.^   frequently 
distributed  by  means  of  baled  hay,  manure,  and 

Weed'en,     William     Babcock,     American  imperfectly   cleaned   seeds   of   the   crops   sown, 

manufacturer     and     economic     and     historical  This    last    is    particularly    prevalent   with    such 

writer:    b.    Bristol,    R.    I.,    i    Sept.    1834.     He  difficultly    cleaned    seeds    as    grass    and    clover, 

studied  at  Brown  University,  and  then  engaged  Hence  the  advisability  of  purchasing   only   the 

in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  Provi-  best  seeds.    It  is  not  remarkable  that  many  of 

denee.     In  1861  he  joined  the  Union  army  as  ist  the  most  troublesome  weeds  are  imported  from 

lieutenant   of   artillery ;    was    promoted    captain  foreign  countries,  because  being  removed   from 

after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  was  present  their   natural   controls   they   find   less   resistance 

during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  took  part  in  and  spread  accordingly. 

the  engagements  at  Hanover  Court  House,  Me-  Weeds   are   often   of   service   in   aiding   the 

chanicsville,  Gaines'  Mill,  and  Malvern  Hill.     In  farmer  to  judge  the  needs  of  his  land,  since  many 

August  1862  he  resigned  and  resumed  business  kinds  grow   only  where  the  conditions  are  ft- 

in       Providence.     His       publications       include:  culiarly  adapted  to  them.    The  character  of  their 

'Morality  of  Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws'  (1875):  growth  also  indicates  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

'Social  Law  of  Labor*  (1882);  'Economic  and  Wild  carrot  and  the  ox-eye  daisy  grow  only 

Social    History    of    New    England,    1620-1789'  upon  poor  soils,  or  soils  that  have  been  robbed 

(i8go).  of  their  fertility.    Sheep  sorrel   indicates  add 

Weeds   are    plants    growing    where    they  }?"^  .='"d    the    necessity    of   applying    lime    to 

are  not  desired     There  are   no   olants  which  'sweeten*  the  soil.    Bracken,  sedge,  and  moss 

are  weeds,  per  ie.  since  in  nature  each  plant  has  ^^f.'^  that  the  land,  needs  drainage.    Dark  green 

its  place,  and  since  in  cultivated  areas  any  plant,  fo'i^g^.and  large  size  of  plant  and  leaf  are  good 

useless  or   useful,   may  become   a   weed.     Thus  indications  of  abundant  nitrogenous  plant   food 

grass  would  be  considered  a  weed  in  a  bed  of  '"  }^^   ^oil;   and   yellowish   fol-age   and,  sparse. 

Zarlic,  and  vice  vena.     Many  plants,   however,  strmgy  growth  shows  lack  of  this  material. 

are  popularly  dubbed  weeds  because  they  are  Wechawken,    we-ha'ken,    N.    J.,    town    in 

troublesome  in  fields  and  gardens,  hut  even  among  Hudson  County;  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on 

these  arc  not  a   few  which   are  cultivated;   for  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  and  the  West 

instance,   purslane,   lamb's   quarters,   and   sorrel.  Shore   R.R.'s;   opposite    New    York.     It   is   one 

Far  from  being  the  useless  and  obnoxious  things  of  the   largest,   if  not  the  largest,  coal  depot 

that  they  have  long  been  reputed  to  be,  weeds  in  the  United  States.    It  has  the  coal  docks  and 

have   performed   a   distinct   service,   which   they  freight  sheds  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and 

still   continue,  in    agriculture;    they   have    com-  the   coal   docks   of   the   Delaware   and    Hudson 

pelled  the  husbandman  to  practise  clean  eultiva-  Canal  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 

lion,  upon  which  the  success  of  his  crops  very  It     has    several    manufacturing    establishments, 

largely  depends.  Two  of  the  Hackensack  Water  Company  reser- 

Weeds   often   must  he  eradicated   upon  land  voirs   are   located   here.    Weehawken   is  known 

that  has  hecome  foul  under  neglect.     Lpon  pas-  as    the    dueling   place    of    Alexander    Hamilton 

tures  and  lavuns  that  commence  to  fail  the  two  and   Aaron    Burr.     Pop.    (1890)    1,943;    U900) 

principal  ways  of  management  are  to  make  more  5,325;   ('9io)   11,228, 

grass  grow  or  to  plow  the  land  and  grow  some  Week,  a  period  of  seven  days,  one  of  the 

other   crop   upon   it   for   a  year   or   more.     The  common  divisions  of  time.     The  week  is  not  a 

former  is  usually  more  feasible  with  lawns;  the  natural  division  of  time,  and  the  question  when, 

latter  with  ineadows  and  pastures.     Often  a  re-  why,  and  by  whom  it   was  first  adopted  neces- 

seeding  lo  grass  will  be  sufficient.    The  plantain,  sarily  arises  in  connection  with  its  actual  preva- 

dandelion,    and    similar    weeds    troublesome    in  lence.     The  only  natural  exTilanation  offered  is 

lawns  may  be  cut  out  individually,  but  to  keep  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  quarter  lunation ; 

tbem  out  the  growth  of  grass  must  he  encour-  but  as  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  dividing 

aged  by  sowing  extra  seed  and  by  fertilizing.    In  the  month   into  four,  and  a  large  fraction   is 
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needed  to  make  the  weekly  square  with  the  lutiar  in  1863  and  became  professor  of  sculpture  then 
periods,  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  in  1873.  Besides  the  earliest  bust  of  Queen  Vic- 
TTie  week  is,  in  fact,  a  much  closer  division  of  tocia  (1837)  he  executed  statues  of  Latimer, 
a  year  than  of  a  month ;  but  the  division  of  the  Cvanmer,  Bacon,  Charles  II..  and  others, 
year  t'nto  52  portions  is  so  purely  arbitrary  WeeH  Edwin  Lord.  American  artist;  b. 
that  this  can  hardly  suggest  the  origm  of  the  g^„^„  ,^  j  p„|,  ^ov.  1903.  He  was  a 
week  The  convenience  of  soine  short  teccitring  „  „,  ,^|.  Beaux-Arts  (Paris),  of  Gerome,  and 
period  or  cycle  of  days  IS  obvious,  and  HIS  the  u„„,  ,„j  .tetched  and  painted  in  Cairo, 
pcevaleiice  alone,  and  not  the  occurrence  of  a  Jerusalem.  Damascus,  Tangier,  and  other  pacts 
particular  cycle,  that  has  to  be  accounted  for  „,  ,jj  Qrient,  obtaining  there  material  for  the 
The  practice  of  animuity  on  the  subject  does  not  g„„.,cenes  from  Eastern  life  with  which  he 
seem  fo  have  been  so  uniform  as  is  sometimes  „„„  ^is  reputation.  A  frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
supposed.  Among  the  nations  who  adopted  the  5,,  n,  Sbtained  honorable  mention  there  in 
week  as  a  division  of  time,  the  Chinese,  Hindus,  ,g8  /^  ,,,,  „,j„  distinction,  which  he 
Egyptians,  Chaldaians,  Jews  Persians,  and  Peru-  „„i„i  ^^„  „,,  diploma  of  honor  at  the  Ber- 
vians  have  been  mentioned,  hut  in  sooie  cases  the  y,„  international  exhibition  in  i8gi,  and  a  spe- 
antiquity  of  the  practice  >s  doubtful  and  in  ^j,,  „,j,,  ,„j  ;„  ,„  ,^16  at  the  Empire  of 
labers  the  name  has  been  applied  to  other  cycles  India  exhibition  tLondon).  Specimens  of  his 
than  that  of  seven  days.  The  nations  with  work  are  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
whom  the  weekly  cycle  has  been  traced  with  eer-  ^„  Philadelphia,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
lainly  to  the  greatest  antiquity  are  the  Egyptians  Washington.  Among  his  paimings  are:  'A  Cup 
and  the  Hebrews.  With  the  former  we  only  „,  (■„([„  i„  the  Desert"  "Jerusalem  from  the 
know  of  Its  existence,  hut  with  the  latter  It  had  Bethany  Road>  ;  'Pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan"; 
a  much  more  important  character.  Their  ear  best  .jj^,  ;„  Tangier';  'Arab  Story-Teller'  (ex- 
records  speak  of  its  existence,  and  refer  it  to  a  yji^j  „  „,,  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadel- 
period  previous  to  that  o  the  nation  itself  n;  .g^)  iDeparture  for  the  Hunt-India'; 
Laban,  the  uiicle  of  Jacob,  alludes  to  the  week  as  .Moorish  Camel-Driver.'  He  also  wrote  'From 
an  established  measure  of  time  m  Gen.  XXIX.  27.  j^^  b,^^^  ^^  Through  Persia  and  India' 
pe  origin  of  the  week  IS  further  ascribed  in  ttie  (,895)  and  'Episodes  of  Mountaineering' 
Jewish  Scriptures  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  (189;). 

ttoS  1;  *«rSy  'o°f'°«S;,  bu't''Srticula°rly  by  "J  Week.    Fe=M  of    (Heb.  MuM)   a  name 

consecration  of  the  seJenth  diy  to  the  worship  employed  by  the  Jews  for    he  second  of  the 

of  the  Creator.    The  Hebrew  word  for  week  is  Pfj".  K*™f    '/''f "'.  festivals.    It    is   thus 

of  a  general  siguiBcition,  and  applies  equally  to  called  from  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  culmiiia- 

a  period  of  seven  days,  siven  mifitb,.  aid  seven  "o"  <>'  •''■  '"™  ^"''''  succeeding  the  Passover 

JOTS,  each  of  which  had  a  particular  celebra-  <"''■     ^'.''^'fi   «,  "fP""   "=   ,''"'"   I"'"  '"- 

tion  ittacbed  to  it  in  the  HeErew  ritual,  hence  ?"'«''.";">  ''';  telebrati..n  of  the_  end  of    he 

the  use  of  days  to  represent  year,  in  the  pro-  ?"■="■  .t" ,',!!".  '!"  ",!"'  'i,*",^""".^  °',  ""= 

phetic  writings  is  according  to  the  natural  g.liiu.  ■;?»  "  *«  «'""5,'">'  f"  *'*>!"'.»"  ''.S 

a  the  language.    The  number  seven  had  a  mys-  gOT'-    In    the    New    Testament    it    is    calM 

tic  aianificance  attached  to  it  in  the  symbolism  Pentecost  (q.v.),  the  Greek  word    («vr)fxoffri) 

of  fr  JewS   reSgion  S  "   variety  'ofoth™  signifying  sltiMh  (from  i^,..  day). 

ways.    The  Romans  and  Greeks  each  divided  the  WeemB,  wSmz,  Haaon  Locke,    American 

month  into  three  periods   (see  Calendar),  and  "Protestant    Episcopal    clergyman:    b.    Maryland 

were  not  acquainted  with  the  week  till  a  kte  about  i;'6o;  d.  Beaufort,  S.  C,  23  May  1825.    He 

period.    The   Boinans,  however,  had  for  civil  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  gave  it  up  and 

useSj  as  the  arrangement  of  market-days,  a  cycle  went  to  London,  where  lie  was  educated  for  the 

of  ei^ht  days,  the  ninth  day  being  the  recurring  clerical  profession,  but  found  no  bishop  in  Eiig- 

onc,  instead  of  the  eighth,  as  with  us.    The  use  land  to  admit  him  to  holy  orders.    There  was 

of  the  week  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  then  no  Anglican  bishop  in  America,  and  the 

Empire  about  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  professional  plans  of  Weems  were  obstructed  by 

Qiristian  era  from  Egypt,  and  had  been  recog-  peculiar  difficulties.     (For  an  account  of  them 

nizcd  independently  of  Christianity  before  the  sec  McMaster's  'Histoiy  of  the  People  of  the 

Emperor  Constantine  confirmed  it  by  enjoining  United    States',    Vol.    I.)      Returning    to    this 

the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.    The  country,  he  preached  at  different  places,  appar- 

names  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  days  of  the  enlly  never  having  a  regular  charge,  although  it 

week,  and  which  have  pervaded  Europe,  were  has  been  said  that  the  rectorship  of  Mount  Ver- 

derived   from   the  planetary  system,   which   was  non  parish  (there  was  no  such  parish)  was  held 

supposed  to  consist  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  by  him  before  the  Revolution,  as  claimed  by  him- 

planets,    Mars,    Mercury.    Jupiter,    Venus,    and  self;   also  that  he   officiated   in   the  old   Pohick 

Saturn,    With  the  Mohammedans  the  week  has  Church,  of  which  Washington  was  an  attendant. 

also  a  religious  character,  Friday  being  observed  which  indeed  he  may  have  done,  but  not  until 

by  them  as  a  Sabbath.    It  is  supposed  by  some  long  after  Washington's  attendance  there  had 

authorities   that    Ihey    introduced    the   week   to  ceased.     About  1790  he  became  a  book  agent  for 

India,     The  Chinese  week  is   said  to  consist  of  Mathew  Carey   (q.v.),  and  traveled  through  the 

five  days,  named  after  the  five  elements,   iron,  South   selling  works,   some  of  which   were   his 

wood,  water,  feathers,  and  earth.    See  articles  own.    He  made  himself  popular  by  exercising 

on  the  different  days  of  the  week.  his   talents   for  comedy   and   his   skill   with   the 

Weekes,   wcks,   Henry,    English   sculptor:  violin,  probably  diverting  and   (through  his  ser- 

b.  Canterbury   1807;  d.  29   May   1877.     He  was  mons)   exhorting  the  people  by  turns.     A  book 

for   many   years   the   principal   assistant   of  the  of  his   own   writing  which   he   offered   for   sale 

sculjrtor  Chantrey,  was  elected  to  the  Academy  was   'The  Drunkard's  Looking  Glass,   Reflect- 
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ing  a  Faithful  Likeness  of  the  Drunkard  in  Sun- 
dry Very  Interesting  Attitudes,  with  Lively 
Representations  of  the  Many  Strange  Capers 
which  he  cuts  in  Different  Stages  of  His  Dis- 
ease' (fth  ed.  1818).  His  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton,' by  which  he  is  best  itnown,  first  appeared 
in  1800,  and  during  the  iglh  century  the  num- 
ber of  its  editions  exceeded  70.  The  tradi- 
tional conception  of  Washington  rests  mainly 
upon  this  work,  as  do  the  story  of  the  cherry- 
tree  and  other  anecdotes  whicli  historians  re- 
ject, most  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  s''' 
edition  (1806).  His  other  publications,  all  more 
or  less  tawdry  and  inaccurate,  include;  'Life  of 
General  Francis  Marion*  (1805):  <The  Phi- 
lanthropist, or  Political  Peacemaker  Between 
All  Honest  Men  of  Both  Parties'  {loth  ed. 
1809)  ;  'God's  Revenge  Against  Gambling'  (3d 
ed.  1816)  ;  'Life  of  Benjamin  Frankhn  with 
Essays'  {1817)  ;  'Life  of  William  Penn' 
(1819);  'Hymen's  Recruiting  Sergeant,  or  the 
New  Matrimonial  Tattoo  for  Old  Bachelors' 
(7lh  ed,  1821):  and  'The  Bad  Wife's  Looking 
Glass,  or  God's  Revenge  Against  Cruelty  to 
Husbands'   (2d  ed.  1823). 

Weenix,  Jan,  yan  va'niks,  the  Youngeb, 
Dutch  painter,  son  of  the  following:  b,  Amster- 
dam i644>  (1'  there  20  Sept.  1719.  He  painted 
landscapes,  animals,  flowers,  and  fruit,  but  ex- 
celled in  the  representation  of  dead  game  and 
himting  scenes.  His  pictures  of  this  class  are 
unrivaled  by  any  productions  of  the  Dutch 
school,  and  command  large  prices.  He  finished 
with  extreme  neatness,  and  exhibited  a  clear 
and  briUiani  coloring  and  a  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  chiaroscuro. 

Weenix,  Jan  Baptist,  Dutch  painter :  b. 
Amsterdam  1621 ;  d.  Tcr  May,  near  Utrecht, 
1660.  He  was  instructed  by  Abraham  Bloemart 
and  Nicolas  Mojert.  and  at  22  visited  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  Italian 
seaports  and  landscapes  with  architectural  ac- 
cessories. The  last  12  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Holland.  He  was  a  rapid  painter, 
having  been  known  to  finish  three  hall-lenglU 
portraits  with  accessories  in  a  single  day.  and 
excelled  in  history,  portrait,  animal,  landscape, 
and  marine  painting,  being  on  the  whole  most 
distinguished  in  the  last  named  department. 

Weeping  Croes,  a  cross  of  stone  or  wood, 
erected  at  the  side  of  a  road,  at  which  penitents 
prajred  and  wept  for  their  sins.  Hence  the  old 
English  saying,  'To  return  by  weeping  cross,' 
that  is,  to  return  in  sorrow  from  some  message 
or  undertaking.  As  these  crosses  were  removed 
in  England  when  that  country  became  Pro- 
testant, the  saying  is  now  obsolete,  but  is  met 
with  in  old  writers. 

Weever  (variant  of  weaver,  or  of  the  obs. 
wiver,  from  Lat.  vipera,  viper),  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Trachinui,  two  species  of  which  are  rec- 
ognized: T.  vipera,  5  to  6  inches  in  length,  and 
T.  draco,  10  to  12  inches.  These  fishes  possess 
sharp  opercular  and  dorsal  spines,  with  which 
they  can  inflict  a  painful  wound.  The  sting  is 
believed  not  to  be  poisonous,  but  it  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  sting-ray  (q.v.).  The 
name  weever  is  hence  applied  to  any  of  Ihe 
Trachinidce   (q.v,). 

Weevil,  a  general  name  applied  not  only 
to  various  genera  of  adult  beetle;  but  also  to 
their    larva.     They    form    a    group   Rhyncho- 
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snout-beetles,  so  called  from  the  char- 
production  of  the  head  in  the  form  of 
a  prominent  snout,  bearing  the  elbowed  antennic 
at  the  sides  and  the  small  mouth  at  its  tip. 
There  are  several  families,  but  most  of  these 
beetles  belong  to  the  Curculionida,  which  is 
said  to  include  upward  of  600  genera  and 
20,000  species.  All  of  them  are  vegetarians  and 
the  larvK  are  little  white  or  yellow,  fat.  footless 
grubs  which  mostly  live  within  the  tissues  of 
plants,  and  are  especially  destructive  to  nuts, 
seeds  and  fruits.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  harmful  is  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  Anlhono- 
mus  grandis.  It  is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long  and  may  he  differentiated  from' related 
species  by  the  fact  that  the  tibia!  of  the  first 
pair  of  legs  are  provided  with  two  small  spines. 
Immediately  after  transforming  from  the  pupal 
slate  the  color  is  reddish  but  some  time  after 
emergence  the  color  becomes  coil  s  idem  hi  v 
darker.  The  grub-like  larvx  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  adults,  strongly  curved,  white 
with  pale  yellowish  heads.  The  eggs  are  depos- 
ited m  punctures  made  by  means  of  the  beak  of 
the  female  weevil  in  the  buds  (called  squares) 
and  bolls.  The  larvae  devour  the  ulterior,  in- 
fested squares  practically  invariably  fall  to  the 
ground  but  bolls  always  remain  attached  lo  the 
plant.  In  the  case  of  the  squares,  of  course, 
the  fruit  is  ruined.  In  case  of  bolls  only  the 
infested  like  or  apartment  is  destroyed.  The 
life  cycle  is  completed  in  about  2o  days  and 
there  is  an  inextricable  confusion  of  genera- 
tions. The  winter  is  passed  in  the  adult  stage, 
the  individuals  fiyinR  to  the  woods  or  seeking 
shelter  in  debris  around  or  inside  of  the  cotton 
fields. 

This  insect,  probably  originated  in  Central 
America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  near  Brownsville,  Texas,  about  1892.  By 
1895  it  became  established  as  a  serious  pest  and 
has  continued  to  spread  northward  and  east- 
ward. It  has  now  extended  about  585  miles 
northward  from  Brownsville  and  to  a  point 
within  10  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Louisiana.  Five  counties  in  southwestern  Ar- 
kansas have  also  become  invaded.  Efforts  to 
slay  the  progress  of  the  weevil  have  been  un- 
availing, but  an  effective  method  of  mitigating 
Its  damage  has  been  perfected.  The  methods 
of  destroymg  or  controlling  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  the  removal 
of  the  plants  from  the  fields  in  the  fall  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  anv  more  fruit  being 
allowed  to  mature;  early  planting,  the  use  of 
early  maturing  varieties,  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizers and  intensive  cultivation. 

The  grain-weevil  (Sifophilus  granarius)  is 
a  little  beetle  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  about  ii 
inch  long.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  wheat 
after  it  is  stored,  and  the  larvae  burrow  therein, 
each  larva  inhabiting  a  single  grain.  The  rice- 
weevil  (5.  orv^a")  destroys  rice  and  Indian- 
corn  in  a  like  fashion.  This  latter  species  has 
four  red  spots  on  the  elytra  or  wing-covers. 
Another  species  (Cahndra  palmarum)  infests 
palm-trees.  It  is  common  in  Guiana,  and  at- 
tains a  length  of  two  inches,  the  larvae  burrow- 
ing in  the  pith  of  the  trees.  C.  sacchari  inhabits 
sugar-canes.  The  genus  Rhynrliites,  of  which 
the  grape-weevil  (R.  bacchus)  is  an  example, 
as  the  head  broad  behind.    This  species  devas- 
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tatn  the  growing  vines,  and  strips  them  of 
their  leaves.  The  plum  curculio  (Conatra- 
ckelus  iienulthor)  causes  great  damage  to 
pluins,  cherries,  and  other  stone  fruits.  The 
e^s  are  laid  one  at  a  place  in  the  young,  form- 
ing fruit,  upon  the  nesh  of  which  the  larva 
feeds,  causing  it  to  drop  prematurely  or  to  be- 
come 'wormy."  The  beetle  is  less  than  one 
liftli  of  an  inch  long  and  dark  brown  spotted 
with  black  and  yellow.  The  familiar  cheslnut- 
worm  is  the  larva  of  Balaninus  rectus,  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  the  snout,  which 
exceeds  the  short  robust  body  and  which  is 
adapted  for  piercing  the  thick  burrs  of  the 
young  chestnuts,  permitting  the  deposition  of 
an  egg  in  the  kernel.  Related  species  of  the 
genus  infest  other  nuts.  Equally  troublesome 
to  fruit-growers  are  the  species  of  Antkonamns, 
of  which  one  pretty  little  species  (A.  signatus) 
causes  great  damage  to  the  Sharpless  and  other 
staminate  varieties  of  strawberry.  This  species 
attacks  the  flowers,  and  the  larvx  feed  upon 
the  pollen.  Still  quite  different  in  its  habits  is 
the  potato  weevil  or  potato-stalk  borer  (Tricho- 
baris  iHnotata),  the  larva  of  which  bores  pas- 
sages in  the  stems  ofpotatoes  and  wild  plants 
of  the  same  family.  Tne  clover-weevil  iPkyto- 
Homus  Punctatus)  has  green  larvz  which  differ 
from  all  of  the  foregoing  in  living  exposed  to 
the  air  and  light,  though  they  feed  chiefly  at 
night.  They  eat  the  leaves  and  as  they  hiber- 
nate in  the  ground  and  begin  to  feed  almost 
as  soon  as  the  clover  sprouts  in  the  spring 
they  become  most  serious  pests.  The  imagoes 
I  are  nearly  J^  inch  long,  thick-bodied  and  short- 
snouted,  with  strongly  knobbed  antennje. 

To  Bie  family  Bruchidit  belong  the  extreme- 
ly destructive  pea  and  bean  weevils,  which  have 
the  proboscis  short  and  curved  down  on  the 
breast  and  the  antennx  not  elbowed.  They  are 
small  beetles  with  stout  bodies  and  the  swollen 
abdomen  often  projecting  b^ond  the  tips  of  the 
wing-covers.  Unlike  the  Curculionidse,  which 
become  quiescent  and  assume  an  appearance  of 
death,  these  beetles  are  extremely  active  and 
fly  when  disturbed.  The  larva  of  the  pea- 
weevil  {Bruchus  pin)  damages  peas,  the  eggs 
being  laid  when  the  peas  are  ripening.  They 
destroy  much  of  the  substance  of  the  ^rain, 
lessen  its  germinating  power  and  pupate  m  its 
interior.  The  mature  insect  is  of  a  black  color, 
marked  with  white  spots,  and  about  %  inch 
long.  The  B.  pist  was  at  one  time  so  destruc- 
tive in  North  America  that  its  ravages  threat- 
ened to  wholly  exterminate  the  pea  crops.  Sev- 
eral species  are  named  com-weevils,  from  their 
destructive  effects  in  granaries.  B.  granarius 
also  attacks  peas,  and  one  species  infests  the 
cocoanut.  The  bean-weevil  (S.  fabx)  is  plain 
brown  in  color  but  otherwise  similar 

Weevils  are  very  difficult  to  control  on  ac- 
count of  their  small  size,  ineonspicuousness. 
and  the  fact  that  the  destructive  larva  are  gen- 
erally beyond  the  effective  reach  of  insecticides. 
The  best  measures  consist  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion by  burning  of  all  infested  fruits,  nuts,  or 
stems,  the  digging  or  plowing  in  the  late  fall 
of  the  ground  in  which  the  pupje  hibernate, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  pea  and  bean  weevils  the 
fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphide  of  all  in- 
fected seed. 

Consult:  Harris  and  Flint,  "Insects  Injuri- 
ous to  Vegetation*  (New  York  1884);  Saun- 
ders,   'Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits'    (Philadel- 


phia 1883) ;  Smith,  'Economic  Entmnology 
(Philadelphia    i8g6). 

Weeyot.    See  Wishoskan, 

Wei-Hai-Wet,  wahi'wa',  China,  a  sea- 
port and  British  naval  and  coaling  station,  in 
the  province  of  Shantung,  near  the  eastern 
extremiw  of  the  Shantung  peninsula,  40  miles 
cast  of  Chee-foo.  It  lies  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  opposite 
Port  Arthur  on  the  north  shore,  about  lOO  miles 
distant.  During  the  Chi  no- Japanese  war,  the 
Japanese  destroyed  a  Chinese  fleet  here  and 
captured  the  town,  which  they  evacuated  early 
in  1898.  By  a  convention  of  I  July  1898  the 
port  of  Wei-hai-wei,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent waters  and  some  neighboring  territory, 
was  leased  to  Great  Britain  for  so  long  a  period 
as  Russia  shall  hold  Port  Arthur  (q.v.J.  ITie 
leased  territory  includes  the  island  of  Liu  Kung, 
all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  a  belt  of  land 
10  miles  wide  along  the  whole  coast  of  the 
bay;  area,  28a  square  miles;  pop.  120,000.  By 
the  terms  of  the  lease  Great  Britain  has  sole 
jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  this  territory, 
but  within  the  walls  of  the  city  Chinese  offkials 
may  exercise  such  authority  as  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  defense  of  the  territoiy.  The 
British  government  may  also  erect  fortifications 
and  carry  out  other  defensive  works  in  a  de- 
fined region  lying  outside  of  the  leased  terri- 
tory. Chinese  war-vessels  retain  the  right  to 
use  the  waters.  Wei-hai-wei  is  not  to  be  forti- 
fied, but  is  intended  to  be  a  naval  base,  place 
of  exercise,  and  sanatorium  for  the  British 
squadron   on   the   China  station. 

Weidner,  wid'ner.  Revere  FranUin,  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  theologian;  b.  Centre  Valley, 
Pa.,  22  Nov.  1851.  He  was  graduated  from 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  i86g, 
from  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary.  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1873,  and  after  being  ordained  to 
the  ministry  was  pastor  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J., 
l8?3-8,  and  at  Philadelphia  1878-82.  He  was 
professor  of  English,  history,  and  logic  at  Muh- 
lenberg in  1875-7,  and  in  1882-91  was  professor 
of  dogmatics  and  exegesis  at  Augustana  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Rock  Island,  III.  In  the  last 
named  year  he  accepted  the  presidency  and  the 
chair  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Chicago  Lu- 
theran Theological  Seminary,  both  of  which  posts 
he  still  (1904)  holds.  He  has  published;  'Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  Mark'  (1881)  ;  'Bib- 
lical Theology  of  the  Old  Testament'  (1886)  ; 
'Annotations  on  the  General  Epistles'  (1897); 
'Theologia;  or  the  Doctrine  of  God'  (1903); 
'Studies  in  Exodus'   (1903)  ;  etc. 

Weigand,  vi'gant,  August,  Belgian  musi- 
cian: b.  Belgium;  d.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  26  May 
1904.  He  began  his  musical  career  as  organist 
of  Saint  Giles'  Church,  Liege,  and  subsequently 
long  presided  at  the  organ  of  the  Sydney,  N.  S. 
W.,  Town-Hall  — the  largest  instrument  in  the 
world.  His  achievements  as  organist  and  com- 
poser won  for  him  a  professorship  in  the  Royal 
Conservatoire  at  Liege.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1903,  gave  numerous  concerts,  opened 
the  large  organ  at  Brown  University,  and  was 
appointed  to  open  the  ^rand  organ  at  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition,  Saint  Louis,  in  June 
IQ04.  In  a  dozen  years  he  gave  throughout 
Europe  more  than  1,800  concerts.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  various  distinctions,  and  was  gen- 
erally known  as  Chevalier  Weigand. 
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WEIGHING  UACHINES 

Weighing   Machines,   mechanical    devices  tal  deflections  caused  by  electric,  ioagnetic,  and 

lor  ascertaining  the  weight  or  mass  o£  objects,  other  forces,  the  wire  is  stretched  vertically. 

Tt  is   to  be  understood,   however,   thai  the  ele-  For  all   forms  o£  weighing  machines  of  the 

menE  thus  determined  is  a  relative  value,  and  is  equal  armed  lype  with  small  capacities,  such  as 

entirely   independent   of   the    magnitude   of   the  counter- scales,  chemical  and  assay  balances,  etc, 

force  of  gravity  oc  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  see  Balances  and  Scales. 

fall.     For    example,    the    force    of   gravity    de-  The  majority  of  the   machines   of  large   ca- 

creases  with  elevation,  but  a  commercial  unit  of  pacity  used   for  weighing  heavy   loads   such   as 

weight   such  as  a   "pound"   is   the  same  at   the  carts    loaded    with    grain,    hay,    coal,    building 

foot  as  it  is  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.     In  the  materials,  etc.,   operate  on   the  principle  of  the 

usual    method   of   determining   weights    of   this  lever,    and    belong   to    the    class    designated    as 

character,  a  *unit  of  mass"  is  flrst  adopted,  and  unequal-armed  balances.    They  are  also  known 

then  a  "set  of  weights"  procured,  each  of  which  as  'decimal  balances,"  and  as  usually  arranged, 

represents   a   certain    predetermined   number   of  the  ratio  between  the  small  known  weight  on  the 

the   mass   units.     With   these,   by   the   aid   of   a  weighing  beam  and  the  unknown  weight  on  the 

machine  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  es-  platform  or  bridge,  is  indicated  in  multiples  of 

tablishing  an   equilibrium   between   any   number  ten.     Such  a   balance  consists   of  a  lever    (ab). 

of  the   weights  and  the   article   being  weighed,  suspended   at    (h),   and   connected   by   the    rod 

the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  article  to  that  of  (o),   with   two   levers    (r)    and    (a),   hinged  at 

the  adopted  unit  of  mass  is  determined,  and  this  (t)    and     (u),    respectively.     A    platform     (p), 

ratio   identified   with   the    ratio    of   the   masses,  resting  by  means  of  standards  upon  the  levers 

Such  machines  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  (r)   and   (s),  accommodates  the   load  which   is 

three  general  classes  —  "equal  armed*  balances,  counterbalanced  on  the  long  arm  of  the  weighing 

"unequal   armed"    balances,    and    "spring"    bal-  beam  or  lever  (ab),  by  a  sliding  weight —  (w). 

ances.  When  a  load  is  placed  upon  the  platform  (p), 

Equal  armed  balances  are  represented  by  the 
various  forms  of  "scale-beams,"  in  which  the  ■  h  b 
scale-pans  are  below  the  beams,  and  the  "counter- 
machines"  in  which  the  scale-pans  are  above  the 
beam,  both  forms  operating  by  establishing  an 
equilibrium  between  a  known  and  an  unknown 
weight.  Unequal  armed  balances  are  repre- 
sented by  those  consisting  of  a  single  steelyard, 
and  those  formed  by  combinations  of  unequal 
armed  levers  and  steelyards,  such  as  platform 
scales  and  weighbridges,  in  which  a  small  Icnown 
weight  at  one  end  of  a  multiplying  beam  coun- 
terbalances a  heavy  unknown  weight  at  the  other 
end.  Spring  Iralances  operate  on  the  principle 
that,  when  an  elastic  body  is  subjected  to  a  ten- 
sion, the  amount  of  elongation  increases  with 
the  increase  in  the  force  of  tension.  In  the 
simplest  form,  it  consists  of  a  spiral  spring  of  the  levers  (r)  and  (s),  are  depressed,  and 
hard  steel  of  a  high  elastic  limit.  As  commonly  exert  a  downward  pull  on  the  short  arm  of  the 
used  it  is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  a  weighing  beam  tlirough  the  rod  (o),  with  a 
hook  at  its  upper  end,  while  its  lower  end  is  consequent  lifting  of  the  long  arm.  This  pull  is 
bent  into  a  hook,  which  is  crossed  by  another  counterbalanced  by  sliding  the  weight  (w) 
hook  to  which  the  article  to  be  weighed  is  at-  along  the  long  arm  until  it  is  brought  into  a 
tached.  An  index  attached  to  (he  spring  and  horizontal  position.  The  weighing  beam  being 
moving  along  the  face  of  agraduated  plate,  in-  graduated  with  an  adopted  unit  of  weight  and 
dicates  the  amount  of  tension  in  ierms  of  the  fractions  thereof  (usually  pounds),  the  weight 
adopted  unit  of  weight.  The  contriv'ance  is  so  of  the  toad  on  the  platform  is  ascertained  by  a 
arranged  that  the  a;(is  of  the  spiral  is  always  a  simple  direct  reading  of  the  graduated  scale.  In 
plumb  line,  under  tension  or  at  rest,  and  is  the  smaller  scales,  the  weight  (w)  equals  one 
capable  of  weighing  only  an  amount  within  the  pound,  and  counterbalances  a  load  of  loO  pounds 
elastic  limit  of  the  spring.  Their  capacity  is  upon  the  platform,  but  it  is  evident,  that  by 
generally  small,  and  they  are  extensively  used  varying  the  number  of  levers,  and  the  relative 
in  butcher  shopis,  and  for  other  purposes  where  lengths  of  their  arms,  any  desired  ratio  between 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  such  as  may  be  ob-  the  load  and  the  counter  weight  may  be  readily 
tained  by  lever  balances  is  not  required.  On  the  obtained.  In  scales  used  for  weighing  loaded 
other  hand,  the  various  forms  of  dynamometers  wagons  and  cars,  the  ratio  varies  from  i  to  500^ 
employed  for  registering  the  pull  of  locomotives,  or  1  to  1,00a  Cattle  scales  are  capable  of 
are  made  with  enormous  capacities.  In  this  weighing  from  10  to  200  head  of  cattle  at  a 
connection  the  "torsion  balance"  may  be  con-  single  operation,  and  the  capacity  of  grain  scales 
veniently  mentioned,  although  in  reality  it  is  a  ranges  upward  of  500  bushels,  while  the  large 
machine  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  plants  and  gun 
measuring  horizontal  forces,  rather  than  weights  shops,  employ  machines  with  capacities  exceed- 
as  here  understood.  In  its  simplest  form  it  con-  ing  itajooo  pounds.  The  machine  at  Watervliet 
sists  of  a  beam,  supported  by  a  wire  stretched  Arsenal,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  used  for  weighing  gun* 
horizontally  which  passes  through  its  centre  of  has  a  capacity  of  300,000  pounds. 
gravity.  When  twisted  by  the  application  of  a  Continuous  weighing  machines  are  employed 
weight  to  the  beam,  the  elasticity  of  the  wire  to  weigh  automatically,  material  carried  by  con- 
acts  the  part  played  by  the  weight  of  the  beam  veyors,  picking  bands,  etc.,  without  interfering 
in  an  ordinary  balance.    For  measuring  horizon-  with  the  travel  of  the  bands,  and  without  requir- 
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ii^  the  tipping  of  the  material,  such  as  grain  man.  However,  within  the  last  half  century 
sngar,  coal,  etc.,  into  a  weighing  hopper  and  when  such  products  as  power,  electric  current, 
back  again,  with  the  attendant  amount  of  break-  heat,  light,  refrigeration,  and  services  of  other 
age  or  loss,  and  the  annoyance  of  dust.  The  kinds  have  entered  the  world's  markets  as  corn- 
principle  upon  which  they  operate  is  applicable  modities  for  manufacture,  purchase,  and  sale, — 
to  tramways,  the  scope  of  weights  and  measures  has  widened 
Bibliography. —  For  further  information  con-  to  include  units  used  in  the  measurement  of 
suit  Weighing;  Machines,  W.  Airy,  London  In-  velocity,  pressure,  energy,  electricity,  terapera- 
stitute  or  Civil  Engineers,  1892 ;  Continuous  lure,  and  ilinmination.  Technical  requirements 
Weighing  Machines,  'Engineering,'  London,  also  resulted  in  a  series  of  compound  units  such 
Vol.  72,  pp.  482-483 ;  and  the  various  Engineer-  as  the  knot,  a  unit  of  speed  for  vessels  of  one 
ing  Magazines.  ^^r  Morey  Jr  minute  of  the  earth's  circumference  per  hour; 
Vonsuiling  Civil  Engineer.  ^^^  ton-mile  used  in  transportation  rates  and 
-„,._,  1-  ^  statistics ;  the  foot-pound,  a  unit  of  energy ;  the 
Weight  Thermometer.  See  Theemometek.  dyne,  the  international  unit  of  force,  and  other 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  science  of  units  of  the  centimetre-gram- second  system  of 
measuring  and  weighing  holds  an  important  scientific  units  in  use  throughout  the  world. 
place  in  the  factors  of  civilization.  There  is  Such  compound  units  are  multiplying  apace 
scarcely  an  art  more  universal  or  more  vitally  with  the  technical  needs,  and  have  proven  of  in- 
important.  Weights  and  measures  are  funda-  estimable  value  and  economy  by  the  facility  and 
mental  necessities  of  commerce,  industry,  and  precision  which  they  afford  in  conveying  exact 
science.  Measurement  is  required  in  the  ex-  quantitative  results  of  experiment  and  observa- 
ploration  of  lands  and  waterways,  in  their  loca-  lion.  With  advancing  needs  the  units  of  weight 
tion  and  transfer,  in  the  work  of  construction  and  measure  have  extended  to  microscopic  and 
of  buildings,  bridges,  railroads,  and  other  engi-  to  telescopic  dimensions.  The  millimicron  of  the 
neering  works,  in  the  manufacture  of  foods,  physicist  and  the  still  smaller  Angstroem  unit 
in  the  preparation  of  compounds,  and  in  the  of  which  it  requires  254,000,500  to  make  one 
purchase,  shaping  and  sale  of  materials,  inch,  are  used  in  spectrum  analysis  for  measur- 
Weights  and  measures  are  essential  to  all  barter  ing  the  dimensions  of  light  waves,  while  on  the 
of  goods.  Here,  the  accuracy  may  range  from  other  hand  the  "earth's  orbit"  is  used  by  astron- 
the  "heap"  or  'pile*  of  ancient  times  to  the  omcrs  in  measuring  stellar  distances.  In  addi- 
one  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  used  in  cotton  tion,  the  "light-year*  is  used  for  the  greatest 
and  spelter  quotations  "on  change,"  estimates  of  distances,  this  unit  being  the  distance  which 
value  which  we  call  prices  being  based  on  a  light  traverses  in  one  year,  or  about 
specified  weight  of  gold.  Weights  and  measures  6,000,000,000,000  miles.  With  the  extension  and 
are  essential  in  all  construction  whether  the  pre-  division  in  size  of  units,  the  kinds  of  instru- 
cision  be  the  'rule  of  thumb,"  or  the  millionth  ments  and  methods  of  application  of  the  units 
of  an  inch  in  optical  work,  or  the  one  ten  thou-  themselves  have  multiplied.  Almost  every  oc- 
sandth  of  an  inch  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cupation  has  its  particular  units,  its  methods  of 
machinery.  The  pharmacist  with  his  weights  measurements,  and  its  special  measuring  instru- 
compounds  the  prescriptions  which  mean  health  ments.  A  few  of  the  thousands  of  the  latter 
and  life  to  the  sick.  In  the  extractive  and  com-  may  be  cited,  such  as  the  common  rulers,  car- 
pounding  industries,  weights  and  measures  are  penter's  folding  rules,  draughtman's  scales,  sur- 
used  to  determine  the  essential  proportions  in  veyor's  chains,  engineer's  tapes  and  level  rods, 
analyses  and  compounds,  and  precision  is  the  lumberman's  log  rules  and  board  measures,  the 
main  condition  of  reproducibility  of  results,  merchant's  yard  stick,  the  tailor's  tape,  the  shoe, 
Likewise  the  manufacturer  must  accurately  glove,  and  heat-measures,  machinist's  scales, 
weigh,  measure,  and  test  his  materials  to  secure  measuring  bars,  micrometers,  micrometer  cali- 
perfect  construction.  Surveying  and  navigation  pers,  limit  gauges  of  ring  and  plug  types,  end 
would  be  very  primitive  were  it  not  for  the  rig-  and  line  standards  of  precision.  In  measuring 
orous  measurements  of  base  lines,  accurate  tri-  volume  we  have  the  standard  capacity  mea- 
angulation,  precise  leveling,  including  even  sudi  aures,  milk  measures, -beer  measures,  wooden  dry 
delicate  measurements  as  the  variation  of  lati-  measures,  a  vast  variety  of  standard  flasks, 
tude.  Weights  and  measurements  will  in  fact  glass  graduates  such  as  burettes,  pipettes,  and 
be  found  necessary  in  the  discovery  and  in  the  other  volumetric  apparatus  of  the  druggist, 
statement  of  industrial  and  scientific  facts  of  physicist  and  chemist,  the  gauging  rods  for 
all  kinds.  The  birth  of  the  exact  sciences  was  casks  and  cargoes,  gasometers  reading  in  cubic 
coincident  with  the  development  and  applica-  feet,  tanks  and  reservoirs  with  graduated  scales 
tion  of  quantitative  measurements  to  the  phe-  reading  volumes  directly.  For  weig^iing,  we 
nomena  of  nature,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  mod-  have  even  balance  scales,  steelyards,  platform 
em  science  has  since  been  parallel  with  that  of  scales,  spring  balances,  all  ranging  from  the 
precision.  James  Watt  was  one  of  the  ear-  most  delicate  analytical  balances  to  the  master 
liest  to  suggest  international  standards  which  scales  for  weighing  canal  boats  and  railway 
would  enable  scientific  results  when  published  trains.  Scales  are  especially  designed  for  every 
in  terms  of  such  standards  to  be  intelligible  and  particular  need,  and  the  countless  varieties  attest 
reproducible  the  world  over.  Precise  and  uni-  the  high  state  of  the  art  of  weighing  and  its 
form  standards  made  possible  the  interchange-  great  importance  in  industrial  and  scientific 
ability  of  parts  in  machinery,  first  practicalls  work.  Such  instruments  have  multiplied  in 
applied  by  Eli  Whitney  and  to-day  one  of  the  form  and  number,  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
most  important  principles  in  manufacturing.  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  manufacture  of 
ClassiHcation. —  Weights  and  measures  or-  weights,  measures,  and  measuring  instrnments 
dinarily  include   length,   area,  volume,   capacity,  forms  in  itself  a  whole  group  of  industries. 

ight  (or  mass).    These  are  relatively  the         With  the  development  of  units  of  measure 
' — "    kinds    of    measures    used    by  of  the  order  of  inter-molecular  distances  on  the 
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one  hand  and  of  almost  interstellar  distances  on  ments  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  net- 

the  other,  and  the  multiplicalion' ot  kinds  of  in-  rology. 

stniments   used   in   measurement   has  come   the  Unit   Standards.—Thc    standards    of    length 

invention   of  a   large  variety   of  measuring  ap-  and    mass    are    fundamental.     From    there    and 

pliances  which  automatically  indicate  the  result  the  unit  of  time  practically  all  other  standards 

upon  a  scale.    Of  this  class  are  thermometers,  are  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly.    The 

Spring   balances,   aneroid    barometers,   pressure  derived    standards    include    those   used    in    the 

gauges,  speedometers,  and  indicating  meters  of  measurement  of  volume,  density,  capacity,  ve- 

all  kinds.     Computing   scales   not   only   indicate  locity,  pressure,  energy,  electricity,  temperature, 

the  weight   but  show  the  computed  total  price  Jllununation,   and   the   like.     The   prodiKtion   of 

of  the  article  at  each  possible  price  per  pound,  copies,  multiples,  and  subdivisions  of  the  fuiida- 

Many   of   this   class   of  instruments   also   make  menial   standards,   the   construction   of  the   de- 

contmuous  record  of  the  measurements  showing  rived    standards,    and    the    comparison    of    the 

by  a  curve  the  values  at  successive  moments  of  standards  used  in  scientific  work,  manufacturing 

time.    Of  this  type  are  the  automatic  recording  and  commerce  with  the  fundamental  or  derived 

instruments    used    to    record    temperature,    air  standards   of   the   government  are   functions  of 

pressure,   sunshine,  rainfall,  electrical  quantities  the   Bureau  of  Standards  in  the   United  Stales 

tide    recorders,    anemometers    and  and  of  similar  bureaus  in  other  c 


many  others.  Equally  interesting  are  those  ihe  United  States  the  standard  of  the  weights 
measuring  instruments  like  dividing  engines,  and  measures  of  trade  is  maintained  through 
trip_  scales,  or  trip  measures  which  besides  mea-  the  Stale,  county,  and  city  sealers  of  weights 
surinf;  definite  lengths,  weights  or  tjuantities  au-  and  measures  with  an  efiiciency  dependent  upon 
tomalically  perform  certain  operations  such  as  local  administration.  For  more  precise  pur- 
graduating  a  scale,  delivering  or  tipping  a  cer-  poses,  however,  uniformity  and  precision  are 
tain  weight  of  grain,  or  delivering  certain  vol-  attained  and  maintained  only  by  regular  refer- 
umes  t)t  liquids.  Closely  related  are  those  dc-  cnce  of  the  local  standards  to  the  fundamental 
vices  which  integrate  quantities  delivered  or  standards  of  the  government,  at  the  Bureau  of 
magnitudes  measured,  such  as  the  small  map  Standards  in  Washington. 
wheels  which  measure  distances  on  maps,  or  the  The    units   of   weight   and    measure    in    the 

Elanimeters  which  measure  areas  within  irregu-  United  Slates  are  practically  those  used  in  the 

ir  contours,   and   all   forms   of   gas   and   water  colonies  prior  to  the  formation  of  our  govern- 

meters,  integrating  rain  gauges,  integrating  watt  menl.     While     Congress     has     never     definitely 

meters  for  measuring  electric  power  consumed,  authorized   the   weights   and   measures   in   com- 

These  instruments  usually  indicate  on  a  dial  the  mon  use,  it  has  sanctioned  their  use  by  its  act 

total   number  of  units  measured  since  the  last  of  14  June  1836,  providing  that  accurate  copies 

zero  setting.  of  the  yard,  pound,  etc.,  be  furnished  as  stan- 

Metrology. —  Many    sciences    and    industries  dards  to  each  State  of  the  Union.     The  constitu- 

have  given  the  science  ot  metrology  their  best  tional  power  "to  fix  the  standard  of  weights 

thought  and  labors.     Chemistry  opened  up  new  and  measures,"   vested   in  Congress    (I.  3,   B   S, 

chapters  in  the  science  of  the  refractory  metals,  U.   S.   Constitution)    has  rarely  been  exercised, 

developing  iridium  and  platinum  of  purity  requi-  so    that    legislation    on    weights    and    measures 

site  for   the   world's   fundamental   standards  of  has  been  confined  to  the  individual   States,  and 

mass  and  length,  producing  in  conjunction  with  in   this   manner  numerous  differences  in   usage 

metallurgy   the    remarkable   "invar"   nickel-steel  have  grown  up  in  the  several  States,  although 

alloy  having  practically  a  zero  temperature  co-  the  same  general  system  of  weights  and  mea- 

efficient  of  expansion,  the  alloy  manganin  free  sures    prevails    throughout    the    country.     The 

from    temperature   coefficient    for   electrical   re-  customary  units  of  length  are  defined  by  reter- 

sistance,  the  Jena  glass,  a  material  for  mcasur-  ence  to  the  yard.     The  yard  itself  was  formerly 

ing  flasks  and  thermometer  bulbs  which  prac-  defined  as  the  length  of  a  certain  brass  bar,  the 

lically  eliminates  temperature  disturbances.     To  standard  yard,   kept  at  the   Office  of  Standard 

optics  and  the  glass   industry  we  are  indebted  Weights   and    Measures   in   Washington,     Since 

for  the  microscopes,  telescopes,  polariscopes,  and  1893  the  yard  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  intema- 

other  optical   instruments  which   form  essential  tional  metre.    The  yard  appears  to  have  been  a 

parts  of  modem  measuritig  apparatus.     Optica!  unit   of    length    in    England    since    very    early 

methods   based   upon   the   interference   of   light  times.     The  name  signified  in  Old  English  and 

waves    have    made    possible    the    detection    of  in    Anglo-Saxon    (gyrd)    a    rod   or   stick.       A 

changes  of  dimension  far  beyond  the  power  of  standard    bronze   yard    of    1496    still    exists    in 

the  microscope  to  detect       By  such  methods  England,  havii%  been  used  for  the  verification 

plane  glass  surfaces  are  produced  having  errors  of  other  yards  until  1588,  when  a  new  standard 

of  less  than  a  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  was    made   which    is    also   in   existence   to-day. 

interferometer  is  provided  the  most  delicate  and  This  yard,  known  as  the  Winchester  standard, 

sensitive  length -measuring  instrument  known  to  was   the   legal   standard   in   England   until   1824, 

man.     Metallurgy   and   engineering  have   devel-  when    new    standards,    the    Imperial    standards, 

oped  methods  of  fusing,  casting,  and  tempering  were  authorized. 

materials  to  be  used  in  measuring  apparatus,  and  When   the   Coast    Survey   was   organized    if 

have  developed  the  accurate  machining  of  such  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  definite  standard 

instruments.  Astronomy  has  given  the  precision  of  length,  and  an  82-inch  bar  was  secured  from 

measurements   of  lime,   the  ^second"   being  the  the   instrument   maker,   Troughton,   of   London. 

unit  of  time  in  the  international  C.  G.  S.  system  This    bar    was    nearly   a   copy    of   Troug^ton's 

of  units.    Mathematics  has  devoted  a  large  sec-  scale,  and  had  not  been  compared  with  the  Brit- 

tion  of  its  science  to  the  theory  of  observations  ish    standard    yard,    hut   the    distance    between 

and  added  rigor  in  their  adjustment,  and  in  the  the  27th   and  6,ld   inch   marks   on   the  bar  was 

elimination  of  accidental  errors,  and  by  develop-  taken  as   representing  the  standard  yard,  and 

ing  the  theoretical  side  of  precision  measure-  was  made  the  basis  of  the  standards  s     '    "  ' 
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in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  1836.  that  office  have  used  the  equivalent  1  yard^ 
In  1834  the  British  Imperial  yard  was  destroyed  3600-3937  metre  {by  order  approved  5  April 
by  fire  and  when  a  new  standard  had  been  pre-  1893).  This  action  fixed  the  values,  inasmuch 
pared,  copies  of  it  were  made,  two  of  which  as  the  reference  standards  are  as  perfect  and 
were  presented  to  the  United  States  in  1856.  unalterable  as  human  skill  could  make  them. 
These  copies  were  compared  with  the  Trough-  Besides  the  yard,  the  units  of  length  most  uni- 
ton  scale,  and  the  latter  was  found  to  be  0.00083  versally  employed  in  the  United  States  at  the 
inch  longer  than  the  new  Iniperial  yard  at  the  present  time  are  the  inch,  toot,  and  mile, 
slaiidard  temperature  of  62  F.  One  of  the  The  "inch"  is  the  I-36  part  of  the  yard  and 
copies  was  then  accepted  as  standard  by  like  it  has  been  in  use  since  ancient  times.  The 
the  United  States  Office  of  Standard  Weights  name  (derived  from  the  Latin  uftcia,  meaning 
and  Measures  in  place  of  the  Trou^ton  scale,  the  twelfth  part)  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
This  copy  of  the  Imperial  yard  was  the  standard  form  of  ynce.  It  probably  originated  only  as  a 
on  which  all  measurements  of  length  in  the  convenient  subdivision  for  the  foot.  Lengths 
United  States  were  thereafter  based  until  1893,  shorter  than  one  inch  are  commonly  expressed 
when  the  yard  was  defined  in  terms  of  the  Inter-  in  fractions  of  an  inch.  Two  methods  of  subdi- 
national  prototype  metre.  The  matter  had  been  vision  are  in  common  use;  among  builders  and 
left  entirely  to  the  Treasury  Department,  which  wood  workers  it  is  customary  to  use  the  binary 
had  adopted  different  yards  from  time  to  time,  subdivisions,  half,  quarter,  eighth,  etc.,  but  ma- 
assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  British  Imperial  yard,  chinists  also  divide  the  inch  into  tenths,  hun- 
The  copies  of  the  Imjiertal  yard  nad  shown  dredths,  and  thousandths.  The  inch  is  usually 
noticeable  changes  relative  to  the  standard  denoted  by  the  symbol  ";  but  botanists  use  the 
when  subsequently  compared,  and  this  led  to  the  symbol  '  for  the  inch.  The  "miner's  inch"  is 
belief  that  the  Imperial  yard  itself  was  not  a  rather  vague  unit  for  the  flow  of  water  vary- 
constanL  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Na-  ing  from  1.36  to  1.73  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and 
tlonal  prototype  metre,  a  careful  determination  is  the  flow  of  water  through  each  square  inch  of 
of  the  relation  of  the  Imperial  yard  to  the  an  orifice  under  varying  heads  of  water.  The 
International  metre  at  the  Office  of  Standard  'inch  or  gauge  of  cream"  is  fixed  by  Iowa  stat- 
Weights  and  Measures  showed  that  the  relation  ute  as  equal  to  '/i  gallon. 

differed  from  that  legalized  in  1866  by  less  than  The  'foot*  is  legally  dttined  as  %  of  the 
the  uncertainty  of  the  comparison,  and  it  was  yard  or  12  inches.  As  its  name  implies  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  metre  as  the  fundamental  probablv  based  on  the  length  of  the  human 
standard  of  length  and  to  define  the  yard  in  foot.  Almost  every  nation,  ancient  and  modem, 
terms  of  it  Not  only  is  the  constancy  of  the  has  had  a  unit  called  the  "foot,'  its  value  differ- 
length  of  the  Imperial  yard  suspected,  hut  in  ing  somewhat,  as  might  be  expected  with  a  unit 
addition  the  lines,  which  are  about  i-iooo  of  an  of  so  crude  an  origin.  Most  countries,  however, 
inch  wide,  are  much  too  broad  for  present  re-  have  now  adopted  the  metric  system,  the  foot 
(^uirements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Interna-  being  discarded  as  an  official  measure,  though 
tional  metre  and  its  copies  satisfy  the  rigorous  stili  widely  used  in  English  countries.  Lengths 
requirements  of  modem  metrology.  The  kilo-  shorter  than  one  foot  are  usually  expressed  in 
gram  was  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  but  among  sur- 
standard  of  mass.  The  present  standards  of  the  veyors  and  civil  engineers  it  is  quite  common 
United  States  are  therefore  independent  of  the  to  use  decimal  fractions  of  the  foot.  The  foot 
British  standards  and  in  part  differ  from  them,  is  generally  denoted  by  the  symbol  ',  but  bota- 
The  prevalent  idea  that  the  weights  and  mea-  nists  use  the  symbol  °  to  denote  feet.  Some  arti- 
sutes  in  common  use  are  identical  with  the  sans  use  the  foot  and  the  inch  but  not  the  yard, 
British  Imperial  system  is  therefore  erroneous,  others  the  yard  and  its  binary  divisions,  but  not 
The  United  States  yard  is  slightly  longer  than  the  foot  or  inch.  Thus  the  foot  and  inch  are 
the  Imperial  yard  and  this  inequality  extends  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  yard  in  building, 
to  all  of  its  subdivisions  and  multiples.  The  while  the  yard  and  its  binary  subdivisions  to  the 
present  material  standards  of  the  United  States  exclusion  of  the  foot  and  inch  in  measuring 
are  the  National  prototype  metre  No.  z?  and  cloth,  and  surveyors  in  surveying  public  lands 
the  National  prototype  kilogram  No.  ao,  re-  use  neither  the  yard,  foot  nor  inch.  (See  Link.) 
ceived  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  The  "statute"  or  "land  mile"  is  the  unit  most 
2  Jan.  1890.  These  are  accurate  copies  of  the  commonly  used  for  longer  distances  and  is  equal 
International  prototype  metre  and  kilogram  to  S,z8o  feet.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin  mille 
which  are  the  fundamental  standards  of  length  passuum,  1,000  paces,  the  Roman  pace  being  _  a 
and  mass  for  the  entire  world.  The  latter  double  step  and  consequently  about  five  feet  in 
standards  are  preserved  at  the  International  length.  This  mile  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  accordance  ons.  Almost  every  European  nation  has  had  a 
with  the  International  Metric  Convention  of  unit  called  the  "mile"  but  widely  at  variance 
1875,  now  signed  by  all  the  leading  countries  of  with  one  another,  ranging  from  about  J4  of  the 
the  world,  including  England,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  mile  (Holland)  up  to  seven 
United  States.  These  countries  jointly  maintain  United  States  miles  (Norway).  The  British 
and  direct  the  work  of  this  bureau  through  of-  statute  mile  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  United 
ficial  representatives  forming  an  international  States  mile.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  met- 
eommittee,  composed  of  eminent  scientific  men  ric  system,  these  old  miles  are  being  superseded 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  by  the  kilometre,  which  is  a  fixed  and  definite 

TTie  units  of  length,  and  the  derived  units  of  unit  the  world  over. 

area,  volume,  and  capacity  are  derived  from  the  The  following  units  of  length  are  used  in 

International   metre   in   the   ratio   of   I   metre^  special  work  and  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 

39.37  inches  (Law  of  28  July  1866).     Since  1893     their  magnitude.     Metric  u-- '  ="-'"'•-' 
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Mil   (.001  inch)  is  used  in  electrical  work,  was   so  chosen   that   ten   sq^uare  chains  might 

especially    in    indicating    the    cross    section    of  equal  exactly  one  acre.    This  chain   is  the  of- 

wires.  ficial  unit  prescribed  for  the  use  of  surveyors 

TTie  point  (1-72  inch)  is  used  in  designating  surveying  public  lands  under  the  supervision  of 

the  siies  of  type,  the  point  system  designating  the  surveyor  general, 

the  sizes  of  type  by  the  number  of  seventy-sec-         The  engineers'  chain   {100  feet)  is  used  in 

onds  of  an  inch  height  of  the  type  face.    The  engineering,  and  is  decimally  divided  into  feet, 

em   is  a   unit   of  measure   used   in  composition  tenths,  and  hundredths  of  a  foot.     The  use  of 

and   varies  with   the   size  of  the   type,    usually  the  two  chains  in  many  cases  for  the  same  land 

being  considered  as  the  square  of  the  face  height,  for  different  purposes  requires  reduction  tables. 

Tlie  line  (1-12  inch)  is  little  used,  mechanics  On  account  of  the  direct   relation  to  the   foot, 

preferring  to  divide  the  inch  into  tenths,  bun-  the    engineers'    chain    is   becoming   very   widely 

dredths,  and  thousandths.     It  is  used  by  printers  used. 

and  by  botanists,  the  latter  denoting  the  line  by  The   bolt   for   measuring   cloth   is   generally 

the   symbol   ".    The    line   "button   measure"    is  given  as  40  yards,   though   the   name   means   a 

1-40  inch  as  defined  in  the  tariff  act.  roll  of  definite  length  simply.    The  customary 

The  barleycorn  (j^  inch)  is  an  old  unit  still  length  of  the  bolt  varies  with  different  fabrics 

surviving  in  .shoemakers'  shoe  sizes,  these  being  and  manufacturers. 

graded  by  thirds  of  an  inch  or  barleycorns,  in  The   skein   for  yam  is  often  defined  as   120 

a  system  of  thirteens.  yards.     Its    length    varies,    however,    accordinH 

Four  units  based  upon  the  "hand"  are  some-  to   the   material   and   the   locality.     Consult   In- 

times  used.    These  are  the  nail  (2^  inches)  for  ternational  Yam  Tables,  New  York  (1903)- 
measuring   cloth,   originally    the   distance    from  The  United  Slates  cable's  length  (720  feet), 

the  end  of  the  thumb  nail   to  the  joint  at  the  used  by  mariners,  is  120  fathoms  as  recognized 

tase    of   the    thumb,    and    later    fixed    as    I-16  by  the  United  States  navy. 

yard;  the  palm   (3  inches)   includes  the  breadth  The    furlong    (220   yards)    originally   meant 

of  the  hand  exclusive  of  the  thumb;  the  hand  "length  of  a  furrow,"  supposed  to  be  the  dis- 

(l  inches),  originally  the  breadth  of  the  palm,  tance    oxen    could    plow    without    stopping    to 

is  used  in  measuring  horses  and  is  almost  ex-  rest 

actly  one  decimetre;  the  finger  (4^  inches)  is         The    hank    ia   a    unit    of  length    for  yarn. 

about  the  length  of  the  middle  finger  and  is  only  In  this  country  the  length  of  a  hank  of  cotton 

used  as  a  rough  tmit  in  cloth  measure.    This  is  usually  840  yards,  while  that  of  linen  is  3,000 

should  not  be  confused  with  the  finger  breadth  yards;   different   lengths,  however,   arc   also   in 

used  in  measuring  charges  of  powder.  use. 

The    surveyoi^s    link     (7.92    inches)     is    the  The  nautical  mile  or  geographical  mile  has 

length  of  one  link  or  i-ioo  part  of  a  surveyor's  been   defined   as   1-60  part   of   the   length   of   a 

chain,  and  is  used  in  the  survey  of  lands.  _  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.     Since  the 

Quarter    (9   inches)    is    sometimes    used    in  earth    is    not    a    perfect    sphere,    however,    the 

measuring    cloth    (more    frequently    in    Great  degree  varies  in  length  and  this  has  led  to  much 

Britain)    to   designate  a   quarter  of   a  yard.     A  confusion  in  usage  regarding  the  naulical  mile, 

unit  of  the  same  length  called  the  span  was  The  definition  accepted  by  the  United   States 

originally   half   a   cubit,   but   probably   has   not  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey   (consult  Report  of 

been  used  in  modern  times  as  an  officially  recog-  iffii.  Appendix  12)  is  as  follows:  the  1-60  part 

nizcd  unit.  of  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  great  circle  of 

The  engineers'  link    (12  inches)    used  as   a  a  sphere  whose  surface  is  equal  to  the  surface 

unit  in  engineering  is  the  hundredth  part  of  the  of    the   earth.     This   makes   the   length   of   the 

ingineers'  chain,  and  is  decimally  divided.     The  nautical    mile   6080.20   feet   or    1653.2^   metres. 

tenth  of  the  engineers'  link  is  1.3  inches  and  is  The  uncertainty  in  the  dimensions  of  the  earth 

easily  confused  with  the  inch.  affects  the  last   decimal   place  given.    The  nau- 

■rhe  pace  is  a  conventional  unit  for  measur-  ticaJ  mile  ij  often  miscalled  "knot,*     The  latter 

ing  distances  and  is  measured  from  the  heel  of  term,  however,  is  not  a  measure  of  length,  but 

one  foot  to  that  of  the  other,  and  a  full  pace  a  meas;;re  of  speed,  equal  to  one  nautical  mile 

measures  about  one  yard.     This  is  the  value  of  per  hour.     The  admiralty  "knot*  of  Great  Brit- 

the  United  States  military  pace,  double  time,  ain  is  6,080  feet. 

with  a  cadence  of  3  steps  a  second.  The  regula-  The  league  is  equal  to  three  miles,  the  land 
tion  military  pace  quick  time  is  30  inches  with  league  being  equal  to  three  United  States  statute 
a  cadence  of  2  steps  per  second.  The  Roman  miles  (15,840  feet)  and  the  United  States  ma- 
pace  was  a  double  step  of  about  5  feet  rine    league    to    three    nautical    miles    .(18,240.6 

The  ell,  a  unit  still   referred  to  but  seldom  feet).     Its   value   varies   in    different   countries, 

used,  having  a  value  of  45  inches,  varying,  how-  The  marine  league  is  the  distance  from  shore 

ever,  in  different  places.  over    which   a   country   has   jurisdiction    under 

The  fathom  (6  feet)    is  used  in  measuring  international  law. 
depths  of  water  or  mines.      The  name  comes  The  degree    is  equal  to   about  60  nautical 

from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  faethm,  signifying  miles, 

'embrace,*  and  originally  meant  the  length  of         The   astronomical    unit  equal    to  the   mean 

rope  between  the  two  hands  when  the  arms  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  or  nearly  g^fioofloo 

were  held  outstretched.  miles,  is  sometimes  used  in  stating  astronomical 

The  rod,  perch,  or  pole,  is  equal  to  5'/i  yards  distances, 
and  is  used  in  measurmg  land,  II  has  varied  in  In  stating  interstellar  distances  it  is  some- 
different  places  from  S  to  8  yards  and  is  sup-  times  found  convenient  by  astronomers  to  use 
posed  to  have  been  the  length  of  the  ancient  the  light  year,  a  still  larger  unit,  being  the  dis- 
goad  used  to  measure  the  width  of  the  first  tance  traversed  by  light  in  one  year,  or  65700 
furrow.  astronomical  units. 

The  surveyors'  or  Gtmter's  chain  (22  yards)  Besides  the  measures  of  length  given  ubovci 
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therr  are  numerous  very  special  methods  of  In  subdividing  public  lands  in  the  United 
denoting  length  in  case  of  special  commodities.  States,  the  lands  are  laid  out  in  townshiss.  One 
The  thickness  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  is  denoted  township  ^36  sections  or  square  miles  ^144 
by  a  system  of  arbitrary  gauge  numbers.  The  quarter  sections  ^  23,040  acres.  The  'home- 
numbers  in  use  differ  for  different  products,  stead"  is  a  free  grant  of  public  land  having  a 
On  3  March  1893  Congress  passed  an  act  estab-  maximum  area  of  one  quarter  section  or  160 
lishing  a  standard  gauge  for  sheet  and  plate  acres.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  "home- 
iron  and  steel  for  use  in  the  custom  service,  stead"  is  64  hectares,  which  is  almost  identical 
In  this  system  the  gauge  numbers  indicate  thick-  with  the  homestead  as  defined  above, 
ness,  or  the  weight  per  unit  area.  Sizes  of  Among  the  more  important  units  of  volume 
wire  are  also  denoted  by  a  special  system  of  ar-  are  the  cubic  inch,  the  cubic  foot,  the  cubic  yard, 
bitrary  gauge  numbers.  The  number  of  differ-  and  the  cubic  mile.  The  cubic  inch  is  prac- 
ent  systems  which  have  been  used  is  quite  large,  ticaily  the  smallest  unit  of  volume  based  di- 
Pfeilschmidt's  'Wire  and  Sheet  Gauges  of  the  rectly  on  linear  units.  It  is  very  largely  used. 
World'  (1895J  gives  comparative  tables  for  II  Tlte  cubic  foot  (l,?28  cubic  inches)  is  used  in 
systems  of  wire  gauges.  At  present  the  most  engineering  to  ejcpress  volumes  of  gas,  water, 
common  gauges  in  use  in  this  country  are  the  or  other  solids.  In  some  States,  such  as  Wash- 
Brown  and  Sharp  gauge  and  the  Birmingham  ington  and  Colorado,  the  cubic  foot  is  estab- 
wire  gauge.  The  fineness  or  coarseness  of  lished  by  statute  as  the  legal  unit  for  measur- 
yarn  is  denoted  by  a  system  of  "numbers,"  ing  the  volume  of  water.  A  special  system  o( 
which  indicate  usually  the  number  of  hanks  of  units  is  used  in  the  measurement  of  wood;  144 
the  yarn  in  question  which  will  weigh  one  cubic  inches  or  I  foot  square  of  one  inch  board 
pound.  Thus  No.  10  yam  (English  cotton  yarn  equals  one  board  foot.  A  timber  foot,  how- 
and  spun  silk  count)  is  a  yarn  of  such  6neness  ever,  is  1,728  cubic  inches  or  one  cubic  foot, 
that  10  hanks  (of  84,000  yards)  are  required  A  cord  foot  is  a  pile  of  wood  I  X4X4  feet.  A 
to  make  a  weight  of  one  pound,  or  again  No.  I  cord  of  wood  is  3  cord  feet.  In  the  lumber 
wool  (Aberdeen  count)  is  such  that  one  spin-  business  boards  are  usually  bought  and  sold 
die  (of  14,400  yards)  shall  weigh  a  pound,  by  the  1,000  board  feet  to  simplify  computa- 
There  are  about  24  different  systems  of  counts  tion.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  measure  for  lum- 
in  use,  and  in  order  to  introduce  uniformity  her  was  adopted  in,  1866  based  upon  an  "imagi- 
in  counting  textile  yam  throughout  the  world,  nar^  cubic  foot"  equal  to  about  14  cubic  feet. 
the  international  metric  count  was  approved  by  This  unit  is  also  used  in  parts  of  Maine  and 
the  International  Paris  (x)nference  01  1900.  Ac-  Vermont.  Round  timber  is  measured  as  fol- 
cordiiig  to  this  count,  No.  I  means  that  a  length  lows ;  "A  stick  of  timber  16  inches  in  dianieler 
of  r  metre  will  weigh  1  gram,  and  ICO  metres  of  and  12  inches  in  length  shall  constitute  one 
No.  100  yarn  will  weigh  1  gram.  cubic  foot,  and  the  same  ratio  shall  apply  to 

In   addition  to  the  above   there  are   a   large  any   other   size  and  quantity.     Each  cubic   foot 

number   of  special   systems   of  numbering   par-  shall  constitute  10  feet  of  1,000  board  feet."     In 

ticular  commodities  such  as  hats,  shoes,  gloves,  the  practical  use  of  this  rule  it  is  customary  to 

nails,    cordage,   books,    and    other   articles,   too  consider  115  cubic  feet  equivalent  to  1,000  board 

numerous  for  description.    The  growing  use  of  feet,  instead  of  100  cuVic  feet,  according  to  the 

the  metric  system  is  introducing  uniformity  and  wording  of  the  statute.     In  this  case  the  diame- 

simplicity  in  commercial  transactions  and  manu-  ter  is  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  log  inside  the 

facturing  as  it  has  done  in  scientific  work.  bark.     If  the  diameter  is  measured  at  the  small 

The  units  of  superficial  measure  or  area  are  end  of  the  log,  106  cubic  feet  are  allowed  for 
usually  the  squares  of  the  linear  units  and  as  1,000  board  feet.  The  New  Hampshire  rule  is 
such  need  but  little  comment.  The  circular  mil  called  the  Blodgett  Rule.  The  Doyle  is  the 
(.7854  square  mil)  is  the  area  of  a  circle  .001  standard  of  log  measurement  in  Arkansas  for 
inch  in  diameter.  One  circular  inch  contains  logs  cut  and  sold  or  hauled.  A  large  variety 
1,000,000  circular  mils,  and  one  square  inch  con-  of  log  rules  is  in  use  throughout  the  country, 
tains  1,273,240  circular  mils.  The  square  inch  is  These  are  locally  accepted  as  standards,  but  they 
the  most  common  small  unit  of  area,  being  used  differ  among  themselves  in  so  confusing  a  man- 
in  measuring  pressures,  strength,  and  other  ner  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  an  ac- 
propcrlies  of  materials,  and  in  engraving,  cloth  curate  and  complete  statement  concerning  them. 
analysis,  and  many  other  purposes.  The  square  The  cubic  yard  is  used  largely  in  engineering 
foot  (144  square  inches)  is  also  largely  used,  and  in  computing  grading,  cuts,  and  fills,  a 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  board  foot  which  is  144  cubic  yard  being  equal  to  about  one  load, 
cubic  inches  of  undressed  lumber,  being  reck-  The  perch,  in  addition  to  being  a  unit  of 
oned  as  one  square  foot  of  one  inch  board,  or  length  and  a  unit  of  area,  is  also  widely  used 
its  equivalent.  The  'square*  is  a  unit  used  in  as  a  unit  of  volume  of  brickwork  and  masonry. 
carpentry  for  flooring,  ceiling,  and  shingling  The  perch  of  brickwork,  however,  is  a  widely 
and  conUins  lOO  square  feet,  architects'  and  varying  unit,  ranging  from  16^  cubic  feet  to  25 
builders'  measure.  cubic   feet.     In   Colorado   it   is   16!^   cubic   feet, 

In  surveyors'  measure  T  acre  =^  10  chains  =  in   Philadelphia  22  cubic   feet,  25  cubic   feet  tn 

160  square  poles  ^100,000  Gunter's  or  .survey-  North  and    South   Dakota,   24?^  cubic  feet  in 

ors'  links.    The  acre   (43,560  square  feet)   was  other   places.     The   latter   perch    is   equal   to   a 

probably  as  much  land  as  could  be  tilled  in  a  section  of  brickwork  i  x  lyi  feet  by  iGyi  feet  or 

day  and  therefore  of   rather   indefinite  extent  one  perch  in  length. 

until  later  times.    It  is  a  unit  of  the  same  order  A  cord  of  masonry  Is  usually  reckoned  at 

as  the  French  journfe  and  the  German  Mot-  iOO  cubic  feet,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  9c 

gen.    The  acres  of  various  countries  differ  in  cubic  feet. 

size,  for  example,   the   Irish  acre,   Scotch   acre.  The  cubic  mile  is   ttsed   in   expressing  very 

Cheshire  acre,  Cunningham  acre,  and  the  Im-  large  volumes,  such  as  the  silt  carried  by  rivers, 

oerial  acre.  Ltamd  Measure. —  The  fundamental  unit  oi 
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liqaid  measures  in  the  United  States  is  the  wine    minim  is  about  4  per  cent  Utgcr  than  tlie  Brit- 


Sllon  of  231  cubic  inches  —  a  unit  aband< 
England  in  1824,  but  now  generally  ado; 
by  the  various  Sutes  of  the  Union.    The  1 


„j  „,o ... „  —  „ adopted  bol  m,. 

by  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  The  Brit-  The  drop  varies  from  0.02  to  o.i  cubic  centi- 
ish  Imperial  gallon  measures  slightly  more  than  metre  and  is  not  a  fixed  unit,  but  is  convenient 
277  cubic  inches,  and  is  the  volume  of  10  pounds  for  use  in  dispensing  very  small  quantities  of 
of  water  under  specified  conditions.  The  liquid  liquids.  It  is  not  subdivided  and  its  size  de- 
measures  of  the  United  States  unfortunately  pends  upon  the  liquid  and  the  method  of  drop- 
bear  no  relation  to  those  of  England.  Much  ping.  The  ordinary  form  of  drop  pipette  of  the 
confusion  is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  tbe  am-  ophthalmalogist  delivers  drops  of  about  a  half 
biguous  term  gallon,  as  there  are  in  the  United  United  States  minim. 

Stales  the  wine  gallon  (231  cubic  inches),  the  The  United  States  fluid  dram  (60  minims) 
ale,  beer,  or  milk  gallon  (282  cubic  inches),  is  equal  to  %  United  States  fluid  ounce,  its 
and  the  dry  gallon,  besides  the  "proof  gallon,'  volume  differing  from  the  volume  of  one  avoir- 
the  unit  for  internal  revenue  taxation.  The  dupois  dram  of  water,  from  the  volume  of 
■proof  gallon"  is  a  wine  gallon  of  spirits  con-  one  apothecaries'  dram  of  water  (by  weight), 
taining  one  half  its  volume  of  nearly  pure  aico-  and  is  about  4  per  cent  larger  than  the  fluid 
hoi  at  60°  F.  and  is  the  basis  for  computing  dram  in  use  in  Great  Brilam.  It  is  about  4 
the  United  States  internal  revenue  tax.  For  cubic  centimetres,  or  an  average  teaspoonful, 
example,  a  gallon  of  spirits  containing  40  per  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  fS. 
cent  alcohol  would  be  80  per  cent  proof  and  The  United  Sutes  fluid  ounce  (480  United 
the  number  of  proof  gallons  is  computed  by  States  minims)  is  the  1-16  part  of  the  wine 
multiplying  the  per  cent  of  proof  by  the  num-  pint  and  has  a  volume  of  about  1,8  cubic  inches, 
ber  of  wine  gallons.  Wisconsin  and  Connect)-  It  differs  from  the  British  unit  of  the  same 
cut  still  retain  the  dry  gallon  of  28;  cubic  name  as  well  as  from  the  volume  of  the  avoir- 
inches  as  a  legal  standard.  New  Hampshire  dupois  ounce  of  water  and  the  troy  or  apothe- 
and  Minnesota  definitely  retain  the  ale,  beer,  or  caries'  ounce  of  water.  Other  measures  of  less 
milk  gallon  of  282  cubic  inches,  and  Maine  def-  definite  character  are  often  found  convenient, 
initely  mentions  the  same  unit  among  its  list  such  as  tbe  teaspoonfo!,  dessertspoonful,  table- 
of  State  standards.  A  recent  Minnesota  statute  spoonful,  wincglassfu!,  and  teacupful.  The^  do 
(igo2)  provides  that  the  "Beer  and  milk  mea-  not  contain  exactly  the  quantities  usually  given 
sures  shall  contain  the  following  capacities :  arbitrarily,  but  more  exactly  the  common  spoon- 
The  galktn  shall  contain  282  cubic  inches.  The  fuls  contain  the  following  quantities :  A  table- 
half  gallon  shall  contain  141  cubic  inches,  and  spoonful,  5  fluid  drams  or  20  cc;  a  dessert- 
the  quart  one  half  as  much,  and  the  pint  one  spoonful,  2  fluid  drams  or  10  cc. ;  a  teaspoonful, 
half  as  much  as  the  quart*    The  milk  gallon  60  minims  or  5  cc. 

thus  established  is  51  cubic  inches  larger  than  Dry  Measures.—  The  dry  measures  in  general 
the  standard  gallon  used  more  generally  use  in  the  United  States  bear  no  direct  relation 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  thus  three  to  the  liquid  measures  of  this  country  or  Great 
different  quarts,  the  dry  quart  derived  from  the  Britain.  The  following  are  the  ordinary  units 
Winchester  bushel,  the  liquid  quart  derived  of  dry  measure:  One  bushel ^4  pecks  =  33  dry 
from  the  wine  gallon,  and  the  liquid  quart  de-  quarts  =  64  dry  pints.  The  fundamental  unit 
rived  from  the  beer  or  milk  galloa  The  differ-  is  the  Winchester  bushel,  a  unit  abandoned  by 
ences,  of  course,  extend  proportionately  _to  England  in  1824,  but  still  retained  in  gener^ 
all  tbe  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  these  units,  use  in  this  country.  The  Winchester  bushel 
The  ordinary  liquid  measures  are  usually  I  g[al-  has  a  volume  of  2,150^  cubic  itiches  and  it 
ion^4  quarts^8  pints^32  gills.  In  addition  about  6g  cubic  inches  or  3  per  cent  smaller  than 
to  the  capacity  measurement  by  volume,  die  the  Imperial  bushel  of  Great  Britain  —  a  pro- 
legal  weight  of  a  gallon  of  certain  commodities  portionate  difference  existing  in  the  subdivisions 
have  been  fixed  by  statute  in  some  States,  and  of  the  bushel.  Conflicting  State  laws  render 
in  several   cases   by   Congress   for   certain  pur-  difficult  an  adequate  statement  of  the  status  of 

Kses.     Thus   12  pounds  of  strained  honey  is  a  the    "bushel"    in    this    country.    Although    the 

jal  gallon  in  Nebraska,  654  pounds  of  kero-  standard    Winchester    bushel    contains    2,150:42 

sene   (Kansas),  and  jyi  pounds  of  kerosene  in  cubic    inches,    Nebraska    has    established    2,150 

Ohio,    II    pounds    of    sorghum    molasses     (In-  cubic  inches  as  the  volume  of  a  legal  bushel  for 

diana),   8   pounds   of  castor   oil    (Kansas)    are  that  State,  and  other  States  have  made  similar 

all  legal  gallons  of  the  products  named.    These  changes.    Several  States  adopted  the  old  ale  or 

legal   weights  differ  among  themselves,  and  do  milk  gallon  as   the  capacity  of  the  dry  gallon, 

not  accord  with  the  true  volume  of  one  gallon  this   being   about   5   per   cent   larger    than   the 

of  231  cubic  inches.  corresponding  unit  derived   from   the  Winches- 

The   subdivisions   of   the   gallon,   the   quart,  ter  bushel.     Moreover,  special  bushels  have  been 

pint,    and   gill    are    largely    used    in    trade.     In  legally  established  in  many  States   for  particu- 

addition   to  the  general   liquid   measures  enu-  lar  products,  such  as  the  charcoal  bushel,  which 

merated  above,  apothecaries  have  a  special  sys-  in  Connecticut  is  2,j'48  cubic  inches,  in  Colorado 

tem  of  capacity  measures  based  on  the  volume  2,500  cubic  inches,  m  Kansas  2,564  cubic  inches, 

of  the  United  States  liquid  pint  of  28.875  cubic  in  Pennsylvania  2,^71  cubic  inches,  and  in  Min- 

inehes.    One     pint  =  iD    United     States     fluid  nesota  2,419.5  cubic  inches  (or  ^  l^sket).    In 

ounces  =  128  United   States  fluid  drams  ^^7,680  Vermont   "one  bushel   and   three  quarters   of  a 

United  States  minims.  peck"  are  "deemed  a  bushel  of  charcoal,  lime,  or 

The  United   States  minim  is  the  smallest  of  ashes."     In   some  places  five  pecks  constitute  a 

the  units  of  volume  and  is  about  0.00376  cubic  bushel  of  "screened  lump  coat!"     A  lime  bushel 

inch.    A    minim    of   pure  water   weighs   about  in  Minnesota  is  2,588  cubic  inches.    In  Penn- 

Ol95  grain  and  corresponds  to  the  'drop,*  which  sylvania,  however,  it  is  equal  to  the  Winchester 

it    approximates    in    size.    The    United    States  bushel,  although  the  coke  bushel  is  2,648  cubic 
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inches.    In   tfae   adjoining    State  of  Ohio   the  taining  the  same  volume  may  be  used.     The 

coke  bushel  is  2,688  cubic  inches.    In  Idaho,  the  dimensions   specified    in    New    York   are   head 

bushel  of  fruit  is  defined  as  2,564  cubic  inches  diameter  17^^  inches,  stave  length  z8J^   inches, 

and    in   Missouri   as   2,680  cubic   inches.     Some  bulge  not  to  exceed  64  inches  outside  measure. 

States  require,   furthermore,   "heaped   measure,*  A   barrel   of  crude   oil    is   usually   31^   United 

others   •struck  measure,"   the   heap  sometimes  States  wine  gallons  and  the  barrel  of  refined  oil 

being  requited  to  be  'as  high  as  the  article  will  4a  gallons. 

admit,"  and  elsewhere  "as  high  as  may  be  with-  The  hogshead  (two  barrels),  the  pipe   (four 

out  special  effort  or  design,"  and  in  slill  other  barrels),  and  the  tun   (eight  barrels)   are  more 

cases,   as   in   Connecticut,   the  heaped   bushel   is  commonly  not  intended  as  definite  measures  but 

definitely  dxed  as  2,564  cubic  inches.     The  many  merely    convenient    receptacles    for    liquids    in 

objections    to    buying   and    selling    agricultural  bulk, 

products  by  volume,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  de-  The  smaller  units  of  dry  measure,  such  as 

tecling  error  or  fraud,  the  variation  in  the  size  the  peck,   dry  quart,   and   dry  pint,   are  largely 

of  the  heap,  the  ease  of  packing  short  quantity  used   in   retail  trade,   the  pint  and   quart   being 

in  a  given   voiume,  the  effects  of  expansion,  used  for  smaller  products  like  berries. 
moisture,   or   shaking,   and    the   general    uncer-  Avoirdupois  System.— The  avoirdupois  sys- 

tainty  of  estimates  of  quantity  based  upon  vol-  tem  of  weights  is  used  for  almost  all  commodi- 

ume  early  led  to  the  practice  now  quite  general,  ties  except  the  precious  metals,  chemicals,  and 

of    defining    the    bushels    as    definite    weights  jewels.     The  avoirdupois  dram  differs  from  the 

for  the  different  commodities.  Unfortunately  the  apothecaries'   dram,   and   the   avoirdupois   ounce 

matter  was  left  to  the  several   States  with  the  and   pound   differ   from   the   troy   units   of  the 

result  that  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  legislation  same    name.    Ambiguity    is    avoided    only    by 

and  custom  has  introduced  considerable  confu-  properl_y  qualifying  the  terms.     The  use  of  such 

sion.     Not  only  do  the  weights  fail  to  equal  the  unqualified  terms  as  ounce,  pound,  or  ton  causes 

true  volume  of  one  Winchester  bushel,  but  even  great  confusion  owing  to   the   uncertainty  and 

for  the  same  commodity  and  in  adjoining  States  ambiguity     of    the    terms.    The     'avoirdupois 

the  values  are  widely  at  variance.     In  at  least  pound'   or  "troi;  ounce,"   however,  are   definite 

two  cases  the  size  of  the  bushel  varies  with  the  units.     The  avoirdupois    units    are   as    follows ; 
time  of  the  year.    For  a  few  commodities  like 

wheat  and  hard  coal,  the  standard  weight  is  i    l™g     ton  — ao    long     huncired*right»^eo     kms 

fairly    general  — but    for   such    commodities    as  '     "«"    ton -so    ibort    bundredwcigtiu-Bo    ibon 

fruits  and   vegetables    there   is  but   little    uni-  ^^J^ZJ'.SSS      ESSSS^ ^ ^^I^JS      S^^-HIS! 

formity.     The  values  of  the  various  bushels  of  ^  .  i~  j  . 

apples  vary  by  about  10  per  cent  and  for  beans 
and  charcoal  about  the  same  proportion.  The 
legal  weights  of  the  bushel  of  gooseberries  or         The  fundamental  unit  of  the  avoidupois  ajw- 

bwts  varies  by  about  »  per  cent  and  for  cran-  tem  is  the  avoirdupois  pound  derived  trom  the 

berries    17   per   cent,    for    sweet    potatoes    and  International   kilogram,  in  accordance  with  the 

budcwheat   the   variation   is   about  28  per   cent  law  of   1866  and   the   executive  order  of   1893, 

in    range.    The   "bushel"    has   in    fact   become  the  value  being  453,5924277  grams.    The  avoM"- 

mercly   a   name   for   a   miscellaneous   group   of  dupois   pound   was   probably   derived   from   the 

units  varying  from  State  to  State  and  differing  Attic  mina  of  6845-3  grains  Troy,  the  1-60  part 

for  the  various  commodities,  sometimes,  as  in  of  the  large  Attic  talent,  divided  by  the  Romans 

at   least  two  cases  changing  with   the  time  of  into   16   ounces  of  nearly   the   same   weight   as 

the  year.    The  uncertainty  is  confusing  to  trade  the  modern  ounce.    Congress  has  never  directiy 
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tistics   based   upon   so   variable   and   ambiguous  Troy  pound  and  that  only  for  purposes  o 

a  term.  age.     To    avoid    confusion    in    comparisons    of 

The  barrel   is   a  convenient  receptacle    for  mass,  the  ratio  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  to  the 

icking,  transporting,  and  storing  commodities.  Troy  pound  was  fixed  at  7,000  to  S,7<5o. 

_.   varies    in    size,    sometimes   being   defined    in  The    United    States    avoirdupois    dram    (or 

terms  of  units  of  volume,  6,253^  cubic  inches  drachm)    is  the    i-(6  part  of  the  avoirdupois 

struck    measure    in    Massachusetts.    In    other  ounce    {28,3495   grams).    This    omt   must   not 

cases  it  is  fixed  as  a  definite  number  of  units  of  be     confused     with     the     apothecaries      dram 

dry  measure,  100  dry  quarts  in  New  York,  five  (weight)  which  is  the  H  part  of  the  apotheca- 

bushels  in  Tennessee;  or  in  some  States  as  a  ries'  ounce  or  60  grains.    The  avoirdupois  dram 

definite  number  of  liquid  rallons,  36  gallons  in  is  largely   used   m   the   textile   industries.    The 

Arkansas,  42   gallons   in  Tennessee,   or   more  avoirdupois  ounce  is  the  1-^6  part  of  the  pound 

commonly  31;^  gallons.    Besides  this   method  and  contains  16  drams.    The  avoirdupois  stone 

of  definition  the  barrel,  like  the  bushel  and  the  is    a    denomination    often    used,    especially    in 

gallon,  is  legally  defined  for  certain  commodi-  England,  and  varies  with  different  commodity^ 

ties  in  terms  of  a  definite  number  of  pounds,  the  most  common  value  being  fixed  in  England 

The  barrel  of  flour,  for  example,  is  commonly  as  14  pounds. 

fixed  at  196  pounds.     Apart  from  this,  but  few  The  hundredweight   (cwt.)   is  the   1-20  pari 

States  have  used  this  method  of  defining  the  of  the  ton.    The  round  hundredweight  contains 

barrel  and  that  only  for  a   few  products.     Two  100  pounds  and  is  sometimes  called  the  'cental,' 

hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  shelled  com  con-  while    the    long    hundredweight    contains     1 12 

stitute  a  legal  barrel  in  Connecticut,  200  pounds  pounds.    This  unit  is  used  very  largely  in  fixing 

of  pork  in  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten-  transportation  rates, 

nessee,  150  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes  in  Mas-  The  commercial  ton  of  3,000  pounds  is  in 

sachusetts.      In    New    York    and    some    other  very  general  use  throughout  the  States,  but  112 

States  the  several  dimensions  of  the  standard  pounds    is   the  legal    hundredweight   in    maiiy 

barrel  are  specified,  although  other  forms  con-  places,  and  2;240  pounds  the  legal  ton,  u  in 
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,     -  -  -       — B  scruples  ^  s,?6o  grains.    The 

L  contains  apothecaries'  pound  is  equivalent  to  the  Troy 

2,688  pounds.    Great  confusion  at  present  ex-  pound    in    the    United    States,    but    in    Eng- 

ists  in  the  use  of  the  word  'ton,*  as  the  un-  land   the    apothecaries'   weights   based    on   the 

qualified   term   may   mean   the   short   ton,    long  Troy   pound   were   discontinued   in   1858   under 

ton,  gross  ore  ton,  miner's  ton,  varying  from  authority  of  the  medical  act,  and  avoirdupois 

2.500  to  3,000  pounds,   displacement   ton  of   33  weights  substituted  in  dispensing  medicines.    In 

cubic   feet,   shipping  ton   of  40  cubic  feet,   tim-  the    United    States,    the   avoirdupois    system    is 

ber  ton  of  42  cubic  feet,  or  register  ton  of  100  largely   used   in   buying   and   selfing   drugs,   al- 

cubic  feet.     The  register  ton  varies  in  different  though  the  metric  system  is  rapidly  coming  into 

countries.    Accurate    statistics    covering    more  use  and  displacing  the  apothecaries'  weights  on 

than  a  single  State  or  industry  are  impossible  account  of  its  greater  convenience.    The  apothe- 

to  obtain,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  values  caries'  grain  is  used  in  compounding  prescrip- 

of  these   units  and   methods   of  measurement  tions  of  the  more  powerful  drugs.    "The  United 

The  tariff  act  defines  the  ton  of  coal  as  '28  States    apothecaries'    scruple    (20    grains)    and 

bushels  of  80  pounds  each*  equal  to  the  lonK  the    United     States     apothecaries'     dram     (6a 

or  United  States  ton,  but  the  statutory  ton  01  ^ins)  are  still  used  in  compounding  prescrip- 

coal  in  Montana  is  defined  as  26^  bushels  of  tions.    The  United    States  apothecaries'  ounce 

76  pounds  each.    In  some  cases  the  ton  is  de-  (480  grains)  is  equal  to  the  Troy  ounce.    I'he 

fined  as  a  definite  number  of  cubic  feet,  for  ex-  apothecaries'  pound  (equal  to  the  Troy  pound) 

:impie,  343  cubic  feet  is  a  legal  ton  of  hay  in  is  rarely  used. 

North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  and  in  New  Mex-  The  units  used  in  the  weighing  of  diamonds 

ico  the  ton  is  defined  as  380,  422,  or  Si3  cubic  are  as   follows;    One  diamond  carat^4  dia- 

feet  according  to  the  time  the  hay  nas  been  mood  gTains=64  i)arts.    The  carat  is  the  jew- 

stacked.  elers'   unit  for  weighing  diamonds,   the   name 

Troy  Weights. —  The  Troy  weights  are  as  referring  to  a  small  hard  bean  formerly  used 

follows:    One  pound^i2  ounces=240  penny-  for  that  purpose.     In  view  of  the  variation  in 

weight3=5,76o  grains.    The  Troy  pound  ,  was  the  value  of  the  carat  in  different  countries, 

legalized  in   1828  as  the  standard  unit  to  be  its  weight  was  fixed  by  agreement  of  London, 

used  by  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  in  the  Paris,  and  Amsterdam  jewelers,  in  1S78,  at  ex- 

vgulation  of  the  coinage.    In  view  of  the  con-  actly  205  milligrams.    The  following  varieties 

fusion  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  trade,  of    carats    should    be    carefully    distmguished : 

Qin^ress  found  it  important  to  legalize  some  The  international  diamond  carat  of  20^  milli- 

particular.  weight  for  the  use  of  the  Mint,  and  grams,  a  definite  unit  free  from  ambiguity;  the 

by  the  act  of  19  May  1828  legalized  the  copy  of  English  diamond  carat  (3.2  Troy  grains  or  four 

the  Imperial  Standard  Troy  pound.    This  copy  diamond  grains)  differing,  however,  in  different 

was  procured  by  Albert  Gallatin  in  England  in  countries;   the   old   carat    (1-24   Troy   ounce); 

the  preceding  year  and  was  received  by  Presi-  the  gold  carat  (about  150  Troy  grains) ;  and 

dent  Adams  13  Oct.  1827.    It  was  based  upon  the  gold  carat,  a  ratio  equal  to  i-^  part  1^ 

the  old  Imperial  Standard  Troy  pound  of  i7S8>  weight  used  in  designating  the  purity  of  gold 

legalized  in    1825.    This  Troy  pound  has  not  alloys. 

bMn  recognized  aa  a  legal  standard  in  England  Bibliography. —  Alexander,  'Universal  die- 
since  1855,  and  was  declared  illegal,  with  pen-  tionaiy  of  weights  and  measures,  ancient  and 
ally  atta^ed,  in  1878.  modem;  reduced  to  the  standards  of  the  United 

The  grain  is  the   i-S?*>  part  of  the  Troy  States    of    America*     (1867) ;    Chancy,    'Our 

pound,  and  is  the  only  unit  which  connects  the  Weights  and  Measures.    A  practical  treatise  on 

Troy  system  with  the  avoirdupois.    A  very  old  the  standard  weights  and  measures  in  use  in 

English  statute  (Si  Henry  III.,  1266)  provided  the  British  Empire*  (1897);  OltUKrg,  'A  mao- 

that  the  English  penny  should  weigh   'thirty-  uai  of  weights  and  measures,  including  princi- 

two  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried,  and  gathued  pigg  of  metrology;  the  weights  and  measures 

out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear.'    Fifteen  differ-  dq^  jn  use;  weight  and  volume,  and  their  recip- 

ent  values  of  the  grain  in  different  conntrin  rocal     relations;     weighing     and     measuring; 

are   cited,   varying   from  0.68  to    1.54    United  balances    (scales)    and    weights;    measures   of 

States  Troy  grains.    The  Troy  grain,  as  used  capacity;   specific  weight  and  specific  volume, 

in    the   United    States,    is   0.0648    grams.    The  etc.*  (1890) ;  Adams,  'Report  upon  weights  and 

diamond  grain  is  0.8  Troy  grain.    The  Troy  measures.    Prepared  in  obedience  to  a  resolu- 

grain  is  practically  obsolete  in  the  avoirdupois  tion  of  the  Senate  of  3  March  1817'    (1821); 

measures.    Fr^aions  of  the  grain  are  usually  'Table  of  Equivalents  of  the  Customary  and 

indicated  dechnally.  Metric  Weights  and  Measures.    Circular  of  In- 

The  pennyweight  is  the  1-240  part  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards* 
Troy  pouni}.  Some  18  different  values  are  (1903);  'Laws  Concerning  Weights  and  Meas- 
recorded,  varymg  from  743  grams  M  24  United  urea  of  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
States  grains.  arda'   (1904)  ;  'Ready  Reference  Tables,*  Carl 

The  Troy  ounce   is  the  highest  Troy  de-  Hering  (1904). 
nomination  permitted  in  England,  and  is  used  S.  W.  Stratton, 
m  stating  quantities  of  silver  and  Other  precious  Director  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Standartis. 
metals.    In    assaying  the  Troy  ounce    is   fre- 
quently divided  decimally.    The  silk  Troy  ounce  Weights  and  Heaaures,  Foreign.  —  The  fol- 
according  to  Troemner  is  the  I-16  of  the  Troy  lowing  table,  which   presents   a   list   of   all   the 
pound  and  containa  360  grains.    One  hundred  weights  and  measures  most  commonly  used  in 
and  seventy-five  Troy  ounces  equals  about  192  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  alfihabetiealiy 
avoirdupois  ounces.  arranged  and  with  their  American  equivalent,  has 

The  tmita  of  ai>othecaries'  weights  are  as  been  revised  (1905)  by  the  oflicials  of  the  National 

follows:    One  apothecaries'  oound=  12  ounces  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C: 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


D   MEASURES,   FOEEIGN. 


"ssr™" 

Wbeie   Uied 

American    Equiv- 
alent 

Weights    ahd 
MKASuass 

Where   Uaed 

American    F.quiv- 
alenl 

Almude 

Portugal 

4-413    gallons 

Last 

Prussia 

iia.a?    bushels 

Ardeb 

Egypt 

7.6907    bushel! 

Last 

Russia  Poland 

i-'f^S^ 

^?fu^ 

as  >»unda 

Spain 

Analel    or    libra 

..o.j   sx-^ndi,^^^ 

LeajiiK  (land) 

P^^y 

Airoba    (dry) 

Li 

China 

Braiil 

ll'.iVtouada    ' 

Libra 

Argentine    Republic 
Centrd  American 

1^0127    pounds 

Amba 

I  J.  3664    pounds 

Libra 

pOTtugal 

31.38    pound! 

countries 

>.c«3    pounds 

Spain 

JS..t«    pounds 

Libra 

Chile 

1.0T;    pounds 

Arroba 

Veneauda 

lj.40;i4   pounds 

Libra 

Cuba  and  Venerucia 

1. 0161    pounds 

Arroba    (liquid) 

Cuba.    Spain   and 

Mexico 

Veneauela 

4.363    aallona 

Peru  and  Uruguay 

\'l\tV  pSSnd^' 

Arshioe 

2a  incbes 

.!hra 

Portugal 

1.011    pounda 

Arsliioe  (>qiiare) 

Russia 

1.0144    pound! 

Arul 

Morocco 

5:ia  ^widV 

Livre 

Greece 

...   pouSd. 

Baril 

Argentine    Republic 

Guiana 

1.0791    pounda 

Barrel 

and  Mexico 
lalta   (cuatoma) 

'uV^n'^i'"" 

Load  (limber) 

England 

Square.    50    cubit 

Barret 

pain    (raiiinl) 

40  cubic  feet' 

Berkoveta 

m"^ 

CosU   Rico 

iK    acrea 

Rangkal 

aX* 

Nicaraaua  and 

Bmiw 

7.096.5  sq-  metres 

Salvador 

Bu 

apan 

as 

Boliria 

0.SO7    pound. 

Calfiio 

140   gallons 
5.4    galloni 

H^^und   . 

India 
Denmark 

S.-'.iS"* 

Candy 

:5s  issss 

sas   pounds 

Nijaragua  and 

Candy 

;oo  pounds 

Hon  dura* 

I..4M   milea 

Cantar 

forocco 

113   pounds 

sT" 

0.6 J  acres 

Cantar 

Syria 

Egypt 

2.72as    pound. 

Cantar 
Cantaro 

Turkey 
falta 

S-Sr™" 

ffisi 

?rk 

&ry 

a.84  pounds 
3.0817    pounds 

Carg. 
Catty 

Salvador 
China 

1.31    pounds 
a"    E^uSdJ 

Turkey 

Wallachia 
Egyut          .  _  ,  . 

21 M    inches 

CaHy    (kin) 
Catty 

Calty 

ava,   Malaeia  and 

s.5Sf,. 

Central  American 

Ch™"  Japan.'  Ind' 
Sumatra 

Sl'iJippine    Islands 

135-64    pound. 

.33J^    pounds 
J  3  S.I     pounds 

Centner 

Darmstadt  and 
Zollvereln 

4.2631   gallons 
117-S    pounda 

Argentine   Republic 

0.94  78   feet 
0.91*07    feet 

jell  11  pounds 

Cnlner 

110.34    poun 

Quartee 

Crert'B"uin 

1-102    pounda 
B.isa   bushel. 

Cenw«r 
CentSer 
Centner 

Vuremberg 

vfrnM 

Double  or  metric 

tT/Js   ?ushela 
3.og8    pounds 

is 

Quindal 

London  (coal) 
>J1ientine   Republic 

Chile,  Mexico, 
Peru,  and   Spain 

Syr"""' 

36^  bu.heta^^ 

it's " 

Chetvert 

Chih 

Coyan 

Sarawak 

oHlnda 

Coyan 

c"d« 

Si  am  (Koyan) 
Paraguay 

78.9    yards 

QuiSdl 

J10.46  pound* 

Cuadra 

Paraguay    (square) 

8,077  »q-  feel 

Saiene 

g".1*- 

Uruguay 

About  1  acres 

1."^ 

t"a 

490    pounds 

3reBt  Britain 

Seer 

S^ 

Dessiatine 
Dcsgiatine 

5^' 

;:S!'b:s. 

Shaku 
5  ha 

|Pan 

Ii-wofiu'cie.""- 

Dtachme 

Greece 

M    ounce 

Standard 

Faaega  (dry) 

Central    American 

Panega 

Chile 

I'-llV  bSHhefJ* 

IS, 

Great  Britain 

14'  pounds 

;uba  and  Veneniela 

i!s99    busbels 

?^^ 

1.54728    bushels 

S' 

[^n  China 

5^0.75  grains,  troy 

?;sis 

j"^Ty     (double) 
Uruguay    (single) 

7.77a'  bushels 
Ills    bushel. 

To 
Tonde 

)'e"n'^ark 

3.948    bushels 

FineRa   (liquid) 

Sixain 

16  gallons 

Tondeland 

Feddan 

ERYPt 

Frail    (raiaioa) 

Spain 

SO°'po"^s 

tSuh 

,.4.    incTs'" 

Argentine  Republic 

4H  inisbels 

Frasco 

Hexico 

TunSfand 

^.ibar 

31  pounds 

Va^a"  '" 

rgentine   Republic 

Mffsoe'^lnchea 

Fuder 

264.. 7    gallon. 

Vara 

Funt 

juB™  "" 

0.00  a8    pounds 

31.87    inches 

Russian  Poland 

0.S8    gallons 

Vara 

Chile  and  Peru 

33..ie7   inches 

&™ 

Austria-HunntT 

1.422  acres 

Cuba 

^apan 

Curacao 

ll-|Up 

<uaaia 

.1.6  cubic  feel 

Vara 

Mexico 

Koku 

& 

4.96i9    bushels 

Korree 

,.  5^  bushels 

Spain""'' 

o*9i'4fi7"yarda 

Kwan 

''■fas.a-' 

8.)8  pounds 

Vara 

3.I.3S4   inches 

Lalt 

Vedro 

1707    KoUons 

85.134   bu:>hels 

IsTe  of   Terser 

71,1    so     rods 

Last 

England 

82.52  bu.hels 

0.66.1   mile 

Last 

Vlocka 

Ru^bn   Poland 

4I.9S  Kre. 

See  also  Metric  Svs 
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WEIMAR  —  WEISHAUPT 

Wrimar,  vl'mar,  Gerraanjr,  the    capital  of  of    country    life,    and    as    an    illustrator    o! 

Ihe  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  lira,  books    and    periodicals.     He  wrote   and   illus- 

13  miles  east  of  Erfurt.    It  stands  in  a  beau-  irated:    'The   Poetry  of   Nature''    "Every-day* 

tiful    valley    surrounded    by    hills,    on    gfund  1-ife  in  the  Country' ;  <Our  Cats  and  All  About 

Eartly  elevated  and  partly  flat.  It  is  irregularly  Them' ;  etc.  Perhaps  his  grtaiest  achievement 
uilt  except  in  the  suburban  portions.  Its  nota-  was  hisworlt  'Our  Poultry  and  All  About  Them' 
ble  public  edifices  are  the  grand-ducal  palace.  (1903),  the  writing  and  illustrating  of  which 
a  handsome  structure  erected  partly  under  the  claimed  his  attention  for  more  than  20  years, 
superintendence  of  Goethe:  the  so-called  Red  Weir,  James,  American  physician  and 
and  Yellow  castles,  now  umted  and  occupied  by  amhor:  b.  Owensboro.  Ky.,  17  Oct.  1836;  d. 
several  public  departments:  the  grand-ducal  tjiere,  9  Aug.  1906.  He  was  graduated  from 
library  (in  the  Green  Cast  e),_contaimng  200,000  the  University  of  Louisville  in  1878  and  studied 
volumes  and  a  large  collection  of  maps ;  the  medicine  tliere,  and  in  New  York  He  pub- 
museum:  the  Stadlkirche,  with  an  altar-piece,  ]ished:  "Religion  and  Lust'  (1897);  'The  Dawn 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Lucas  Cranach,  m  of  Reason'  (i8g8) ;  'Intelligence  in  the  Lower 
which    he   has    introduced   portraits    of   himself  Animals'    (1898) 

nvmnncp    (111.     nni.tiii..';n»,;iLr    >^™. .„.»-.     in  ^^°  sculptof,  son  of   R,  W.  Weir    (q.v.) :  b. 

compnse     ttie     uoetne-^ic fuller     monument     in  w-^f   p™nf    N    V     :>R   A,ier    iSn      ill   iL,^   a 

bronze,   statues   of   Herder,   Wieland,   the  com-  JT    'i      t^^    t'.J''       a   i^'   ^         1.^       i 

poser   Hummel,   the   Grand-Duke   Karl   August,  fuT'l^/'^^'l   1""'^'^  ^"'^   ^?^'  |-  °"^fe^  u' 

^d  various  others,  and  a  monumental  fountain  l*"'    Wn    tlni  .nr^r'"    '^^    ^'"".h'^u 

f .1 >_  1 ■ I .   r- .L     1.1  has    been    prote.ssor    of    paintmB    in    the    Yale 

S  M.~   Ir,  TZ^u^r:  tnnM^^  r  "^  Schoo!  of  ^ine  Arts.  As  a  sculptor  he  is  known 

i^  fn™.r  Hi^int^i^^  ™ntr     i  r^»^^^^^  by  his  statucs  ot  President  Woolsey  and  Prof, 

^^■n^  I    {,1  ^  r,-i!^n^       c'         ^  ■     ,1^  Silliman  of  Yale,  and  in  addition  to  many  por- 

Schiller  Archives  building  was  opened  m   1890.  ,,,;t-    l^    1....    .lo;.,*.^     iTi,-    r..^    v^..^a^.i  ■ 

Goethe  and  Schiller  are  interred Tn  the  grand-  Yt^^  J?f,Jl^i  „?    k     <;h  l'      <Ti.     rT  ^If 

ducal   vault  in  the  new  cemetery.    Stretching  =1''"^^^^?"^°^'';^.  !,^,^^'  =  ^'"=  ^'"'""  °^ 

away  from  the  palace  is  a  fine  park  on  the  banks  =>i-  '"^^ks,   vemee      eic 

of  the  Ilm.     Weimar  has  a  gymnasium,  a  real-       ,  W«?f j  l^^  AWen,  American  artist,  son 

gymnasium,    academy    of    painting,    school    of  of  R.  W.  Weir   {q.v.)j  b.  West  Poin^  N.  Y- 

drawing,  normal  school,  and  other  educational  30  Aug^.  1852,    He  studied  with  his  father,  and 

institutions.    It  has  neither  trade  nor  manufac-  >*   ^^"?'  witti  «rome,  became  a  niember  of 

tures  of  much  consequence,  the  manufactures  of  *«  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1877  and  a 

iron,  wood,  straw,  leather,  and  cloth  being  car-  National   Academician   in   1^6.     He   has   made 

ried  00  to  some  extent,  but  as  the  capital  of  the  »   specialty   of   portraits   and   genre,   his    'Idle 

duchy  it  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  of  all  ^°^,^^'    '"'.'', '"  ^^^  MetropoliUn  Museum,  New 

the  more  important  courts  and  public  offices.    It  ^°'^\  receiving  the  $2^00  pri«  of  the  Ameri- 

long  ranked  as  a  sort  of  "German  Athens"  in  '^"  AT^  Association,  and  his  'Breton  Intenor- 

consequence  of  the  enlightened  patronage  which  """aining  a   seOTtid  claw  mrfal   at  the   Pans 

the  Duke  Karl  August    (d,   r8^)   afl^orded  to  Exposition  of  1889.    About  iffi?  he  abandoned   ■ 

the  four  great  literary  men_  of  Getmany,  Goethe,  IZll'^.S^^'^^Tr^t^^SLt'^^  '^'" 


Schiller,    Herder,    and    Wieland.      Pop.    about 


known  as  one  of  the  Impressionist  school. 


«,nnn  Weir,  Robert  Walter,  American  artist:  b. 
^^^,  .  _  .  ,  .  -  -  t-  «  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  18  June  1803 ;  d.  New 
Wemgartner,  vingart-ner,  Felix,  Austrian  York  I  May  1889.  After  studying  under  Jar- 
composer:  b.  Zara,  Dalmatia.  2  June  1863.  He  ^j^  he  began  portrait  painting  in  ilai  and  then 
studied  at  the  Le.ps.c  Conservatory,  Iwvmg  re-  studied  in  Florence  under  Benvenufi,  1821-8. 
ceived  a  goveniment  scholarship,  and  m  1884  la  1829  he  became  a  National  Academician  and 
his  _  opera.  'Sakuntala.'  was  brought  out  at  was  professor  of  drawing  at  West  Point  i83?-79. 
Weimar  under  the  fatronage  of  Liszt.  He  was  He  was  of  especial  prominence  as  a  historical 
musical  conductor  at  Konigsberg,  Dantz.c,.  and  i^^  ^„^  among  his  works  are  the  'Em- 
Hamburg  in  1884-9.  and  m  189  was  appointed  ^^kation  of  the  Pirgrims>  (184'?)  in  the  rotun- 
■^n^  conductor  at  Berlin.  Ill  health  con^  ^a.  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  the  'Church 
pelled  the  resignation  of  this  post,  and  in  1898  ^f  ^ije  Holy  Innocents'  (iSi?),  Corcoran  Art 
he  settled  m  iiunich  as  conductor  of  the  Kaim  gallery,  Washington;  and  'Peace  and  War,> 
concerts.  He  has  composed  numerous  songs,  ;„t,^  f^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^  ^^  W„t  p^;„t 
several  symphonic  poems,  the  operas:     'Mala-  „,  .            ,                 ,., 

wika'   {1886);  'Genesius'   {1892) ;  etc.    Hehas  Weir,  a   dam  or  dike  across   a  river  or 

written:  'Die  Lehre  von  der  Wiedergeburt  und  stream  to  raise  the  level  ofthe  water  fertile 

daa  Musikalische'    (iSoj):  and  'Beyreuth  1876  Purpose  of  d.vertmg  it  to  drive  machinery,  irri- 

bis  1896'    (1897)  E^'*  '^"O'  or  to  render  the  upper  portion  of  the 

,,,  .           ,        T.     _.           ..T-i.-            T-      1-1.  stream  navigable,  or  for  some  other  purpose.    A 

Weir,    wSr,    Harrison    Wilham,    English  ^^^^    j^    constructed    of   stone,   or.   as    in    the 

artist  and  journalist :  b.  Lewes,  Sussex,  5  May  United  Slates,  of  timber,  crossing  the  river  at 

1824;  d.  London  4  Jan.  1906.     He  learned  the  right    angles    or   obliquely.    The   term    is   also 

art  of  wood-engraving,  but  disliking  it,  turned  applied  to  an  escape  pipe  for  carrying  off  sur- 

to    painting,    and    his    first    exhibition    at    the  plug  water  from  a  reser\-oir. 

fti"'.'.!  i;r'v.'v"i°or  "",   iriBfS'.Ulf  oi  "I  «■"•■  """"B-      ^"  Poo™  ..^  F,SH,»c. 

London    'News*    and    was    engaged    on    the  Weiahaupt,     vis'howpt,     Adam,     German 

'Graphic.'      'Pictorial      Times,'     'Black     and  mystic:  b.  Ingolstadt  6  Feb.  1748;  d.  Gotha   18 

White,' and  other  London  periodicals.     He  was  Nov.    183a     He   was   the    founder   of   the    So- 

an  authority  on  the  correct   delineation  of  do-  ciety    of    the    Illuminati     (q.v.).     Educated    at 

me«ticated  animals,  was  noted  for  his  paintings  Ingolstadt,  he  there  became  in   1773  extraor- 
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WEISUANN  —  WEISUANNISH 

■linary  professor  of  law,  and  in  1775  professor  dungsreize'    ('External  InUueoces  as  Stimuli 

of  natural  and  canon  law.    His  appointoient  to  to  Development,'    1894) ;   <Neue  Gedanken  lur 

^  the  latter  post  brought  him  into  collision  with  Vererbungsfrage'      (Fresh     Thoughts     on     the 

the  clergy,  especially  the  Jesuits,  as  after  the  Question  of  Heredity,'  1895)  ;  and  'Ueber  Ger- 

suppression  of  their  order  he  became  their  bit-  minalselcktion'       ('On      Germinal      Selection,' 

ter  enemy,  although  he  had  been  educated  by  1896).    See  Hekeditv ;  Weismann'su. 
Ihem.     He   formed   the  plan  of  uniting  a  large  WeismalUliBm,    the    essential    teaching   of 

number  of  men  together  to  sustam  certam  per-  August    Weismann    (q.v.),   sometimes   referred 

fectionist  views,  and  his  mstruction-rooni  soon  to  as  "Neo-Darwinism."     Interest  and  contro- 

became  a  nursery  of  his  doctrines.    In  1785  he  yg^gy  i^^,^  gathered  mainly  round  his  answer 

was  obliged  to  leave   Ingolstadt,  and  retired  to  to  the  question,  "How  is  it  thW  a  single  cell  of 

Gotha,  where  he  was  afterward  made  councillor  j^e  body  can  conUin  within  itself  all  the  hered- 

of  state  by  the  duke.     His  most  important  writ-  j[ary   tendencies   of   the   whole   organism?*     In 

mgsare:     'Geschichte  der  Verfolgimg  dcr  Illu-  gn   theories   of  heredity    (q.v.)    biologists   have 

minaten'    (1786)  ;   'Das  verbesserte  System  der  assumed   that  characters   acquired  by   the   indi- 

Illummaten'     (1787);     'Pythagoras,    oder    Be-  vidual  are  transmitted  to  offspring.     This  Wei »- 

trachlung   iiber  die   geheime   Welt-   und   Regie-  ^^^    deni^s^    ^^d    while   biologists   have    con- 

rungskunst'     (1790);    'Materialien    zur    Befor-  ^tTnti   themselves    with   sptcuiation   as   to   the 

derung  der  Welt-  und  Menschenkunde'   (1850)  ;  ^^de  by  which  such  transmissions  are  effected, 

'Ueber    Staatsausgaben>     (i8m);    and    'Ueber  he  challenges  them  to  prove  that  they  are  ef- 

das  Besteuerungssystem>   (1820).  fected    at    all.     ITie    burden    ot    proof    is    thus 

Weismann,  vis'man,  August,  German  biol-  thrown  upon  his  opponents,  whose  assumptions 

ogist:   b.   Frankfurt- on- the- Main   17  Jan.   1834.  must  give  way  to  experimental  evidence,  which 

After   studying  medicine   in  Gottingen   Univer-  alone  can   determine,  and   that   only  after  pro- 

sity    lie    was   clinical    assistant   at    Rostock   in  tracted    record   of  cases,   whether   individually 

1856-7.  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  acquired    characters    are    transmitted    or    not, 

1858-00  visited  Vienna,  Italy,  and  Paris,  devot-  Death,  he  contends,  is  not  a  primary  attribute 

ing  himself  especially  to  studies  in  the  natural  of  living  matter ;  the  protozoans,  or  one-celled 

sciences.     He  lived   for  a  year  at   Schaumburg  organisms,  being  immortal  in  so  far  that  tliey 

Castle  as  body  physician  to  the  Archduke  Ste-  do  not  die  naturally.     The  protozoan,  a  mjcro- 

phen  of  Austria,  and  in  1863  went  to  Giessen  to  scopic     jelly-like,     apparently — not     really  — 

Sosecute  his  zoological  studies  under  Leuckart.  structureless    mass,    with    no    seeming    unlike- 

aving  qualified  as  a  lecturer  in  the  University  ness  of  parts,  multiplies  by  division.     Each  half 

of    Freiburg,    he    was    appointed    extraordinary  becomes   a   complete   individual,   and   grows   in 

professor  there  in  1866,  and  ordinary  professor  like  manner  as  the  whole  to  which  it  belonged, 

in  1873.    His  first  published  work  was  a  treatise  till  it  also  divides,  and  so  on  with  the  multi- 

on   the   'Development   of  the   Diptera'    (1864),  plication  of  protozoans  ad  itilimtum.     It  cannot 

It  was  followed  by  a  work   'On  the  Influence  be  said  ot  either  half  that  one  is  parent  and  the 

of    Isolation    on    the    Formation    of    Species*  other  offspring,  for  both  are  of  the  same  age, 

S1872),  and  'Studien  zur  Descendenztheorie*  and  only,  in  a  limited  sense,  as  the  subdivisions 
1875-6).  This  work,  translated  into  English,  into  separate  individuals  are  repeated,  can  we 
in  1S83  by  Prof.  Meldola,  under  the  title  'Stud-  speak  of  succession  of  generations.  In  these 
ies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent'  (with  a  preface  processes  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  death, 
by  Charles  Darwin),  treats  of  several  impor-  'There  are,"  Weismann  says,  "no  grounds  for 
tant  phenomena  in  natural  history  from  the  the  assumption  that  the  two  halves  of  an  amce- 
standpoint  of  a  thorou^  believer  in  the  doc-  ba  are  differently  constituted  internally,  so  that, 
trine  of  natural  selection.  His  'Beitrage  zur  after  a  time,  one  of  them  will  die  while  the 
Naturgeschichte  der  Daphnoiden'  (1876-9)  and  other  continues  to  live.  Observations  showthat 
'Die  Entstehung  der  Sexualzelien  bei  den  Hy-  when  division  is  almost  complete  the  proto- 
dromedusen'  (1883)  are  valuable  contributions  plasm  of  both  parts  begins  to  circulate,  and  for 
to  the  developmental  aspect  of  zoology.  A  se-  some  time  passes  backward  and  forward  be- 
ries  of  treatises  followed,  in  which  he  developed  tween  the  two  halves.  A  complete  mingling  of 
his  characteristic  theories,  among  them  being  the  whole  substance  of  the  animal,  and  a  re- 
'Ueber  die  Vererbung'  ('On  Heredity'),  suiting  identity  in  the  constitution  of  each  half, 
'Uber  die  Dauer  des  Lebens'  ('On  the  Dura-  is  thus  brought  aboHt  before  the  final  separa- 
tion of  Life'),  'Ueber  Lehen  und  Tod'  tion.*  Consequently,  there  is  unlimited  per- 
COn  Life  and  Death'),  'Die  Kontinui-  sistence  of  the  individual:  potential,  although 
tat  des  Keimplasmas  als  Grundlage  einer  not  absolute,  immo'-*lity  so  long  as  lite  lasts 
Theorie     dcr     Vererbung'      ('The     Continuity  on  the  earth. 

of  the  Germ-Plasm  as  the  Basis  of  a  Theory  While  the  one-celled  organisms  are  thus  im- 
of  Heredity'),  'Die  Bedeulung  der  sexuef-  mortal,  only  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  meta- 
len  Fortpflanzung  fiir  die  Sclektionstheorie'  zoans,  the  many-celled,  are  ii;".  nortal.  How  has 
('The  Significance  ot  Sexual  Reproduction  for  this  come  about?  Weismann  accounts  for  it  by 
the  Theory  of  Selection*),  'Ueber  den  Ruck-  the  failure  of  certain  protozoans  to  divide 
schritt  in  der  Natur'  ('On  Retrograde  Devel-  equally,  whereby  unlikeness  of  parts  and  difter- 
opment  in  Nature'),  and  'Amphimixis.'  These  ences  ot  position  of  parts  resulted.  "The  first 
have  appeared  in  an  English  translation  under  multicellular  organisms  were  probably  clusters 
the  title  'Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  of  similar  cells,  but  these  units  soon  bst  the 
Biological  Problems'  (Vol.  I.  1889;  Vol.  II.  original  homogeneity.  As  the  result  of  mere 
1892).  Weismann's  other  works  include:  'Das  relative  position  there  arose  division  of  labor, 
Keimplasma'  (1892),  in  English  as  'Germ  some  ot  the  cells  were  especially  fitted  to  pro- 
Plasm'  (1893);  'Die  Allmacht  der  Naturzuch-  vide  for  the  nutrition  of  the  colony,  while 
tung'  ('The  Omnipotence  of  Natural  Selee-  others  undertook  the  work  of  reproduction." 
tion,   1893);    '.^cussere  Einfliisse  als  Entwick-.  Clearly,  those  on  the  outside,  being  exposed  to 
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the  direct  and  constant  action  of  their  sat-  the  ceaseless  manufacture,  secretion,  and  expui- 
roundings,  would  be  the  media  of  nutrition,  and  sion  of  germ-cells,  the  materials  of  which  are 
the  builders-up  of  the  cell-common  wealth.  So  derived  irom  the  materials  nourishing  the  en- 
ihe  result  of  this  cell- clustering  would  be  that  tire  organism;  nor  with  the  subtle  influence  of 
the  cells  fell  into  two  classes,  body  cells  and  the  nervous  system  on  the  reproductive  organs, 
germ-cells.  While  the  body  cells  were  saiely  Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  Weis- 
concerned  with  the  nutrition  of  ihe  organism,  maim's  theory  is  in  the  reconciliation  of  psy- 
losing  in  this  specialization  of  function  the  chological  evolution  with  the  continuity  of  the 
power  of  reproduction,  that  power  became  con-  germ-plasm.  For  the  researches  of  Spencer, 
centrated  in  the  germ-cells,  or,  speaking  more  Balfour,  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  the 
precisely,  in  the  germ-plasm,  which  is  located  nervous  system  had  its  origin  in  modifications 
m  the  nucleus  of  the  germ-cell.  It  is  these  of  the  primitive  skin  due  to  the  direct  action  of 
germ-cells  which  are  the  immortal  part  of  the  the  environment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wide- 
metaioans.  With  increasing  subdivision  of  reaching  sociological  significance  of  the  doctrine 
function  there  has  been  increasing  modification  of  heredity — which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
of  the  organism,  but  the  two-fold  classification  physical  correlate  of  determiniiiin  — gives  an 
of  the  somatic  or  body  cells  and  the  germ-cells  importance  to  the  labors  of  Weismann  that 
has  remained.  The  death  of  the  body  ceDs  is  cannot  be  overrated,  and  makes  urgent  the  rec- 
involved  in  the  ultimate  failure  to  repair  waste,  ord  of  extended  observations  on  the  lines  at- 
becaus^  a  worn-out  tissue  cannot  wrever  re-  ready  laid  down  by  Gallon. 
new  itself,  and  because  cell-division  has  its  Consult:  Haeckei,  <GenereIle  Morpholo^e^ 
limits.  In  brief,  death  is  the  penalty  paid  for  {1866)  ;  Darwin,  'Variation  Under  Domestica- 
complexity  of  structure.  As  it  is  impossible  tion'  (1868);  Brooks,  'The  Law  of  Heredity' 
for  the  germ-cell  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  extract  of  (1883)  ;  Virchow,  'Descendenz  und  Pathologic* 
the  whole  body,  and  for  all  the  cells  of  the  body  (Virchow's  Arehiv,  ciii.,  1886)  ;  Eimer,  'Die 
to  despatch  particles  to  the  germ-cells  whence  Entstehung  der  Arten'  (1888);  Galton,  <Nat- 
these  derive  their  power  of  heredity  (the  fun-  ural  Inheritance'  (1889);  Romanes,  <An  Ex- 
damenlal  idea  of  Darwin's  theory  of  pangen-  amination  of  Weismannism-  (1893)  ;  Spencer, 
esis,  q.v.),  the  germ-cells,  so  far  as  their  essen-  *A  Rejoinder  to  Prof.  Weismann'  {1894); 
tial  and  characteristic  substance  is  concerned,  Hertwig,  'The  Biological  Problem  of  To-day> 
are  not  derived  from  the  body  of  the  Individ-  (1894).  For  critiques  of  Weismann,  see  Eimer, 
ual,  but  directly  from  the  parent  germ-cell.  Virchow,  opp.  dt.;  Spencer,  'Factors  of  Or- 
Heredity,  Weismann  contends,  is  secured  by  the  ganic  Evolution'  (1885);  McKendrick,  'Gen- 
transference  from  one  generation  to  another  of  eral  Physiology'  (1888)  ;  Vines,  'Nature,'  xl. 
a  substance  with  a  definite  chemical  and  molec-  PP-  621-26;  Turner,  'Nature,'  xl.  pp.  526-33; 
ular  constitution  —  in  other  words,  by  the  "con-  and  Mivart,  'Nature,'  xli.  pp.  526-33. 
linuity  of  the  germ-plasm."  This  germ-plasm  Wdaa,  John,  American  clergyman:  b. 
(which,  Weismann's  critics  argue  runs  peril-  Boston  a8  June  1818;  d.  there  9  March  1879- 
ously  near  a  metaphysical  concept)  is  assumed  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837;  in  the 
to  possess  a  highly  complex  but  extremely  sta-  winter  of  1842-3  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
ble  structure,  so  stable  •that  it  absorbs  nourish-  many;  was  graduated  in  the  last  named  year 
ment  and  grows  enormously  without  the  least  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  settled 
change  in  its  complex  molecular  structure.*  Of  as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Water- 
ihis  germ- plasm  it  is  further  assumed  that  a  town,  Mass.  His  anti- slavery  utterances  hav- 
sraall  portion  contained  in  the  parent  egg-cell  ing  disturbed  the  harmony  of  his  pastorate,  he 
is  not  used  up  in  the  construction  of  the  body  resigned,  and  in  1847  became  minister  of  a 
of  the  offspring,  but  is  reserved  unchanged  for  Unitarian  society  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  but 
the  formation  of  the  germ-cells  of  the  following  was  soon  compelled  by  reason  of  ill  health  to 
generations.  Only  variations  of  the  germ-  retire.  Again  in  1850-70  he  was  minister  of  the 
plasm  itself  are  inherited,  and  it  is  upon  these  Watertown  church,  from  which  he  finally  with- 
variations  that  natural  selection  operates.  Va-  drew  in  order  lo  pursue  his  literary  work.  He 
riations  are  due  not  to  the  influence  of  external  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  New  Eng- 
condition  nor  to  use  or  disuse  of  organs,  but  10  land  reformers  and  transcendental  is  ts.  and  his 
sexual  conjugation.  This  process  combines  two  writings  display  a  mind  at  once  mystical  and 
groups  of  hereditary  tendencies  derived  from  scientific,  strongly  rationalistic  on  religious  sub- 
the  mingled  germ-plasms  of  the  male  and  fe-  jects,  but  endowed  with  a  fine  poetic  power 
male  parents,  resulting  in  those  individual  dif-  of  interpretation,  which  he  applied  to  religious 
terences  which  form  the  material  from  which  history  and  symbolism,  as  well  as  to  questions 
new  species  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nat-  of  philosophy  and  lite,  to  which  he  brought 
Ural  selection.  Those  differences  multiply  in  prophetic  insight  and  fervor.  His  publications 
geometrical  ratio.  mclude:  '-fethetic  Prose'  (1845),  a  transla- 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  natural  selec-  tion  of  Schiller's  philosophical  and  Ecsthetic  es- 
lion  (q.v.)  is  the  dominant  factor,  that  use  says;  'Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore 
and  disuse  of  parts  and  the  action  of  the  en-  Parker'  (1864);  'American  Religion*  (1871)1 
vironment  count  for  nothing,  or,  at  the  most,  'Wit,  Humor,  and  Shakespeare'  (1860);  and 
for  but  a  little.  {See  Use  and  Disuse.)  Here  'The  Immortal  Life'  (1880). 
and  there  Weismann  makes  concessions  as  to  Wcissenfels,  vis's^n-fels,  Germany,  a  town 
the  modifying  influences  of  body  cells  on  the  of  Prussia,  in  tfie  province  cf  Saxony,  on  the 
Eerm-cells,  and  as  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  Saale,  20  miles  south  of  Halle,  with  manufac- 
hereditary  individual  differences  in  the  direct  tures  of  sugar,  machinery,  paper,  porcelain. 
action  of  surroundings,  which  are  a  partitl  sur-  shoes,  woolen  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  articles, 
render  of  his  main  contention  as  to  the  isola-  etc.  It  has  a  I7tb  century  castle,  and  a  church 
tion  of  the  germ-plasm.  It  is  not  easy  to  recon-  containing  the  remains  of  Gustavui  Adolphus. 
cile  the  theory  of  an  insulated  germ-plasm  with  Pop.  about  jOfloo. 
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Weitvckan  (wit'splk-an)  Indians  (from  ecoiiomtcs  and  civil  engineering.  He  was  elected 
IVeitspek,  the  name  of  one  of  their  towns).  A  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
linguistic    stock    of    North    American    Indians,  gineers  in  1881. 

comprising     several     small     tribes     collectively  Welch,  Philij)  Henry,  American  humorist: 

known  as  the  Yurok,  occupying  the  lower  Kla-  b.  Angelica,  N,  Y.,  i  March   1849;  d.  Brooklyn, 

math  River  in  California  from  the  mouth  of  the  N.  Y.,  24  Feb,  i8Sg.     From  1882  to  1^84  he  was 

Trinity  down.     On  the  coast  Weitspekan  terri-  attached  to  the  stafi  of  the  Rochester  Post  Ex- 

tory  extends  from  Gold  Bluff  to  about  six  miles  press,   and   then   removing   to   New    York   was 

attove  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath.     The  Chilula  employed     by     the    Sun.    He    was     prominent 

are  an  offshoot  of  the   Weitspek,  living  to  the  among  the  humorous  press  writers  of  his  time 

south   of   them,   or   Redwood   creek   lo   a   point  and   was   an   able   satirist.     He  published    'The 

about  20  miles  inland,  and  from  Gold  Bluff  to  Tailor-Made  Girl'    (1888);  and   'Said  in  Fun' 

about  midway  between  Little  and  Mad  rivers.  (1889). 

Weitzel,  vlt'sel,  Godfrey,  American  mili-  Welch,  William  Henry,  American  patliolo- 

tary  engineer:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  Nov.  1835;  gist:  b.  Norfolk,  Conn.,  8  April  1850.     He  was 

d.    Philadelphia,  Pa.,   19  March   1884.     He   was  graduated    from    Yale    in    (870   and,   from    the 

graduated    from    West    Point   in    185S.   became  College   of    Physicians   and    Surgeons   in    New 

assistant  professor  of  engineering  there  in  1859,  York  in   1875.    He  studied   pathology  abroad, 

was  promoted  lieutenant  in  i860,  and  appointed  becoming  in   1878  demonstrator  of  anaiomv  at 

chief   of   engineers   in   the    Department   of   the  the    Bellevue    Hospital    Medical    College,    New 

Gulf.     He  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of  Fort  York.     Since   1884  he  has  been  a  professor  of 

Pickens,    April- September    1861,    later    in   that  pathology   at   Johns    Hopkins    University.    He 

year  was  chief  of  engineers  in  the  Department  is    an    eminent    authority    on    bacteriology   and 

of  the  Ohio,  and  he  accompanied  Butler's  ex*  pathology  and  is  the  autiior  of  'General  Path- 

pedition  to  New  Orleans  in  that  capacity.    He  ology    of    Fever'    and    numeroiw    professional 

became  brigadier- general  of  volunteers  in   1862,  papers. 

successfully  conducted  the  Lafourche  campaign,  Welcker,  vel'ker,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  Ger- 

and  defeated  the  Confederates  at  the  battle  of  man  arch^logist:  b.  Griinberg,  Hesse,  4  Nov. 

Labadieville.    He  was  transferred  to  the  Army  ly^-^  d.  Bonn,  Rhenish  Prussia,  17  Dec.  1868. 

of  the  James  in  Aprd  1864.  as  chief  engineer,  He  was  educated  at  Giesaen,  and  in  1806^  was 

and  engaged  in  constructing  defenses  of  Ber-  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Wilhelm  von  Humbolt 

muda  Hundred  and  Deep  Bottom.     He  parlici-  at  Rome.     In  the  last  named  year  he  accepted 

pated  in  the  actions  m  Swifts  Creek,  Drewrys  the  chair  of  archeology  at  Giessen  and  in  1816 

Bluff,  and  m  the  siege  of  Fort  Harrison,  and  became  professor  at  Gottingen,  a  position  he 

m  November  1864  he  was  promoted  major-gen-  resigned  in  i8ig  to  accept  tee  chair  of  archte- 

eral.     He  was   second   in  command  m   Butler  3  dogy  at  Bonn.    Political  troubles  in  1832  caused 

unsuccessful    expedition    against    Fort    Fisher,  his  dismissal,  but  he  was  shortly  afterward  re- 

and  in  March  and  April  he  was  in  command  of  called  and   occupied   the   post   until   1861   when 

the  troops  north  of  the  Appomattox,  with  which  he  retired.    As  a  classical  scholar  Wekker  held 

he    took   possession    of   Richmond    on   3  .ApriL  high  rank,  his  extensive  writings  on  Greek  art. 

He    was    was    brevetted    major-general    in    the  history,  and  mythology  are  of  great  and  lasting 

regular  army  in  1865  and  assigned  to  command  value,  'Die  griechische  Tragodie  mit  Riickskht 

the  Rio  Grande  district,  Texas.     In  1866  he  was  auf   den    cpischen    Cyclus    geordnet'     (3    vols., 

mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  appointed  1841)    is  perhaps  hia  greatest  work.    He  pre- 

major   m  the  regular  arinj;  in  that  year,  and  pared  editions  of  Alcman,  Hipponax,  Philostra- 

was   subsequently  engaged   m   river  and  harbor  tua' 'Imagines,*  Theognis,  Hesiod's   'Theogony.' 

improvements.     He   was    advanced    to   be    heu-  and    'Kleine  Schriften'    (6  vols.).     Among  the 

tenant-colonel  of  engineers  m   1R82.  most  notable  of  his  other  works  are:    'Aeschy- 

Wellieck  Abbey,  England,  the  seat  of  the  leische  Triologie'   (1824) ;  'Der  epische  Cyclus* 

Duke   of   Portland,   in   Nottinghamshire,   three  (1835-^9) ;  'Alte  Denkmaler'  (1849-64) ; 'Grie- 

miles  south  of  Worksop.    It  occupies  the  site  chische    Gotterlehre'     (1863);    etc.       Consult: 

of  an  old   Premonstratensian   abbey,   and  came  Kekule,    'Das    Leben    Friedrich    Gottlieb   Wel- 

into  the  possession  of  the   Portland   family  by  ckers'    (1880). 

marriage  m  1734-    It  stands  in  a  park  10  miles  WcW,  Theodore   Dwight,   American  ph:- 

in    circumference,    and    is    a   stately    Palladian  lanthropist  and  educator:  b.   Hampton,  Conn., 

edifice   of   mainly  the    17th   and   18th   centuries  33    Nq^.    ,303      j,    Hyde   Park,    Mass.,   3    Feb. 

but  was  greatly  enlarged  about  1864  by  the  fifth  1895,     He  was  the  son  of  Ludovicus  and  Eliza 

duke,  to  whom  it  owes  its  semi-underground  (Clark)  Weld,  and  of  lineal  descent  from  Jon- 

picture  rallery,   ball    room,   and   riding- school,  a,han  Edwards.     He  entered   Phillips -And  over 

the  last  38s  feet  long,  104  feet  wide,  and  51  feet  Academy,  but  left  school  because  of  impaired 

"■S".  sight.    He  was  one  of  the  63  original  founders 

Welch,  Asfabel,  American  civil  engineer;  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in 
b.  Nelson,  N.  Y.,  4  Dec.  1809;  d.  Lamberlville,  1833  was  secretary  of  that  society;  and  in  1830 
N.  J.,  25  Sept.  1882.  He  was  engaged  as  an  he  was  agent  of  the  Society  to  Promote  Manual 
engineer  on  the  Lehigh  Canal  in  1827;  was  Labor  in  Schools.  He  entered  Lane  Theolog- 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Rari-  ical  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  taught  col- 
tan  Canal  in  183S,  and  afterward  planned  the  ored  youth  evenings.  He  was  conspicuous  for 
route  and  constructed  the  Belvidere  and  Dela-  unselfish  charities  and  fair  dealing,  and  did  not 
ware  Railroad.  In  i8fe  he  became  manager  of  hesitate  to  denonnce  slavery  and  the  slai-e  trade 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  lines  in  New  Jersey,  openly  and  publicly.  He  left  the  seminary  when 
and  subsequently  was  made  president.  He  in-  the  trustees  suppressed  the  local  anti-slavery 
trod uced  the  block  system  (q.v.)  in  railroading  organization  and  began  a  course  of  lectures. 
in  the  United  States,  and  published  papers  on  He  was  repeatedly  mobbed,  but  his  commanding 
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presence  Bnd   athletic  attainments,   as   well   as  Peters  to  England  in  1641  as  colonial  agent  a 

nis  fearless  and  wonderful  eloquence,  enforced  portion  be  filled  till  hia  dismissal  in  1646.    He 

respect;  at  Granville,  Ohio,  when  advised  that  was   afterward   pasior  at    Gateshead,   England 

the  church  nould  be  burned  if  he  lectured  as  (1649),  and  in  i66z  waa  driven  from  his  living 

advertised,    be   informed    the   trustees    that   he  on  account  of  his  nonconformity.    He  pubiisbed 

would    then    speak    from    its    foundations ;    to  'A  Short  Account  of  the  Rise,  Reign  and  Ruin 

threatening  letters  he  replied :  "Come,  but  bring  of  the  Antinomians,  Familists,   and  Libertines 

your  own  winding  sheets,  which  I  cannot  sup-  that  Infected  the  Churches  of  New  England' 

pljr'';    six    undisturbed    lectures    followed.    At  (1644),    This  controversial  tract  was  answerea 

Painesville,  Ohio,  such  was  his  eloquence  that  hy  John  Wheelwright  (q.v.)  in  his  'Mercurius 

the  leader  of  the  mob  kicked  in  the  head  of  the  Americanus'   (1645). 

bass  drum  with  which  he  bad  thought  to  drown  Weldinir  is  the  intimate  union  nroduced 

the  speaker's  voice.     In  1836,  his  voice  partially  between  the  surfaces  of  two  oiece-i  of  malleable 

failed  .him,  but  he  taught  school  and  used  h.s  S.'^herheated  allTtoTulbn^^^ 

oen  vigorously     In  1838  he  married  Angelina  ^„^^  together.    TTiis    union  is   so  dose   that 

l!?".';?'V  danghter   of   Judge   John   Grimke,   of  ^       ^     ^  f  1  properly   welded 

South  arobna,  who,  having  become  a  Quaker  y^^      ^         ^j    junction   is   as   strong,    relatively 

^■.'f?^.'.,*'^''""P*""'A'"J^?'"'""c  ''*T^-     ^*  W  i^  thickness,  as  any  other  part  of  the  bar. 

edited  the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society  s  pub^  poetically,  irori  is  the  only  metal  welded.    To 
hcations  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  confi-         ,j  ^ar  iron  to  another  piece  of  iron  requires 

da.  lal  adviser  with  Congressmen  who  favored  ,„    i„tg„,^    „i,ite    heat.    See    also    Eulcntic 

abolition  of  slavery  in  me  District.    In  1854  he  ^vjuu^n 
establisfaed  a  school  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  for  the  ,.        _       .    ^™      , 

joint  education  of  white  and  black  youth;  ia  Welding,  Electnc.    The  heat  of  an  elec- 

1864  removed  to  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  aided  'ric  arc  may  be  employed  in  fusing  or  welding 

in  founding  the  Historical  Society,  the  public  metals,  or  the  heat  given  out  in  the  body  of 

library  and  the  school  system.    He  was  one  of  metal  acting  as  a  resistance  to  the  passage  of 

the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  poet  Whittier,  a  heavy  current,  without  any  arc  or  spark,  may 

and  participated  in  the  celebration  of  Whittier's  effect  that   resuU.     The   arc  method   appears  to 

8olh  birthday,  on  which  occasion  Elizur  Wright,  have  been  first  employed  by  De  Mentens  ir  ■°°- 


a  former  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  In   'his   instance  leaden   pieces   designed   to   be 

and    Arnold    Buffum,    who    escorted    Frederick  un"ed  in  the  form  of  storage  battery  plates  were 

Douglass  to  England,  the  only  survivors  of  the  arranged  together  as  an  extended  positive  elec- 

famous  63  men  of  1833,  were  present     In  1837  trode,  ajid  an  arc  was  drawn  between  them  and  a 

lie  published  <The  Bible  on  Slavery'  and  <Abo-  negative  carbon  rod  manipulated  by  means  of  an 

lition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia' ;  operating  handle.     Part  of  the  heat  energy  of 

in   1839,   ^American   Slavery   as  It  is   from  the  the  arc  served  to  melt  the  lead  and  cause  union 

Testimony    of     1,000    Voices'  ;     and     in     1841,  of  the  adjacent  pieces,  but  mucli  the  larger  pro- 

in  London,  'Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  portion  of  the  energy  escaped  by  radiation  and 

United   States.'  convection.    The   electric  arc  was   thus  akin  to 

Of  his  eloquence,  the  late   President  Joseph  *  KSS  blowpipe  as  commonly  used  in  lead-bum-, 

F.    Tutde   of   Wabash    College,   Indiana,    said:  ing  in  the  construction  of  tanks  for  the  chemical 

«He  was  the  Thunderer  of  the  West,»  and  as  industries.     Following     De     Mentens,     heating 

late  as  1863  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  electric  arcs  has  been  applied  to  the  fusmg 

wrote;  "If  Weld  could  only  again  take  the  plat-  and  welding  of  metals,  noUbly  of  iron  and  steel, 

form,  Wendell  Phillips  is  his  only  possible  rival  °y  Bemardos  and  Olszewskr,  Coffin,  and  others. 

in  the  cause  of  liberty."  When,    as    in    the   Bcrnardos    and    Olszewski 

The  town  of  Hyde  Park  celebrated  the  cen-  method,  the  carbon  electrode  is  made  positive  to 

tennial  anniversary  of  Weld's  birth  in   1903,  in  the  worl^  carbon  is  transported  through  the  arc 

their    new    library    building    in   the    Historical  and  is  likely  .to  enter  the  metal  undergoing  the 

Society's  apartment,  which,  in  memoriam,  bears  Process,    which    constitutes    the    negative    pole. 

the  name  'Weld  Hall."  '"'^  addition  of  carbon  may  render  iron  or  steel 

Henrv  B  Caimingtok  ^"'^  ^""^  unworkable,  and  cause  cracks  to  be 

Welde,  weld,  Thomas,  American  Puritan  stead  of  carbon,  of  an  electrode  of  the  same 

clergyman;  b.  England  about  1590;  d.  there  23  metal  as  that  of  the  work,  Slavienoff  overcame 

March    1662.    Graduated    from    Cambridge    in  this  difficulty.    The  gradual  melting  of  the  metal 

1613,  he  took  orders  in  the  English  Ch arch  and  electrode  furnishes  metal  for  forming  joints,  or 

was  minister  at  Terling,  Essex,  1624-31.    Beiug  for  repairing  or  supplementing  castings  which 

there  deprived  of  his  living  on  account  of  his  are  defective;  such  as  those  which  are  incom- 

Puritan  views,  he  came  to  New  England,  arriv-  plete    or    contain    blowholes.     More    recently 

ing  in  Boston  5  June  1633,  and  in  July  was  the  work  is  made  the  positive  pole  and  this 

ordained  as  the  first  minister  of  the  church  at  results   in   a   greater   proportion   of  the   energy 

Roxbury,   becoming   a   colleague   of  John   Eliot  than   formerly   being   expended   in   heating   tne 

(q.v.)  in  the  following  November.    At  the  trial  metal   undergoing   the   operation.     Inasmuch   as 

of  Anne  Hutchinson  (1637)  he  was  one  of  her  the  conditions  ol  energy  supply  for  sustaining 

opponents    and    with   John    Eliot    and    Richard  the  art^  are  but  little  different  from  those  often 

Mather  engaged  in  preparing  the  version  of  the  found  in  the  commercial  operation  of  arc  lamps 

Psalms,  commonly  known  as  the  'Bay  Psalm  from  constant  potential  mains,  arc  welding  may 

Book,*  the  actual  title  of  which  was  'The  Book  often  be  practised  by  connections  made  to  such 

of    Psalms    faithfully    translated    into    English  mains.    A   choking   or    steadying  resistance   is 

Metre'  (Cambridge,  1640),  the  first  book  printed  put  in   series  with  the   fusing  arc   in  a   branch 

in  New  Enfland.    Weld  was  sent  with  Hugh  from  direct  current  lines  at  a  potential  differenca 
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of  200  volts  or  theteabont    With  work  such  as  purpose  at  least  one  of  the  clamps  is  made  mov- 

that   to    which   the   BemariJos   and    Olszewski  able  toward  and  from  the  other,  both  of  them 

method  has  been   found   to  be  applicable,   the  being  mounted  on  a  firni  3up_port.    The  piecea 

current  in  the  arc  may  vary  from  ISO  amperes  having  been  adjusted  to  meet  ID  cwrect  relation 

up  tosoo  or  more.    The  potential  across  the  arc  for  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  *eld  unitinff 

itself  will  generally  be  from   ICO  to   150  volts,  them,  an  electric  current  sufficient  in  amount  to 

With  the  metal  electrode  used  by  Slavienoff  the  heat  the  meeting  portions  of  the  pieces  to  the 

current  needed  will  be  greater  and  the  arc  poten-  temperature  at  which  they  soften  and  unite,  is 

tial   less   than   the   above   amounts.     It   appears  passed    from   clamp   to    clamp,   thus    traversing 

that  in  certain  cases  the  current  may  even  sur-  the  joint  and  the  short  projecting  portions  of  the 

pass  4,000  amperes.  pieces   between  the  clamps.    So  heavy  ts   the 

While  a  moderate  application  of  these  arc  current  at  command  that  a  solid  bar  without 
processes  for  fusing  and  welding  iron  and  steel  break  spanning  the  space  between  the  clamps 
has  been  made,  the  range  of  operations  to  which  could  be  heated  and  melted.  The  completion  of 
they  are  suited  is  somewhat  limited  and  their  the  weld  after  heating  is  effected  by  pressure 
success  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  exerted  to  force  one  clamp  toward  the  other, 
workman.  He  must  protect  not  only  his  eye-  which  results  in  a  slight  upsetting  or  extrusion 
sight  from  the  glare  of  the  large  arc,  but  also  of  metal  at  the  weld  called  a  burr.  For  copper 
the  surface  of  his  body,  and  must  avoid  the  irri-  a  pressure  of  about  600  pounds  per  square  inch 
taling  vapors  which  arise  there  from  the  flame,  of  section  is  usual,  while  with  iron  it  is  1,200  and 
At  the  same  time  vigorous  ventilation  can  not  with  tool  steel  1,800  pounds  or  more.  Nearly 
be  employed,  for  motion  of  the  air  tends  to  db-  all  of  the  metals,  even  those  like  antimony  and 
turb  the  arc  and  render  the  work  more  difficult  bismuth  which  are  brittle  and  crystalline,  may  be 
A  large  prcmortion  of  the  energy  is  radiated  or  united  by  this  process,  and  many  different  metals 
carried  off  m  the  hot  gases  from  tlie  arc.  To  and  alloys  joined  one  to  another.  In  some  cases, 
these  energy  losses  must  be  added  that  due  to  as  with  high  carbon  steels,  a  flux  such  as  glass 
the  use  of  the  steadying  resistance  for  obtaining  of  borax,  is  employed  to  facilitate  union  at  tem- 
stability  in  the  current  of  the  arc  On  the  other  peratures  not  high  enough  to  hum  or  destroy  the 
liand  the  appliances  needed  for  arc  fusing  or  texture  of  the  metal.  Mild  steel  and  iron  welds 
welding  are  simple  and  the  source  of  current  are  usually  made,  as  in  ordinary  forges,  at  weld- 
energy  often  conveniently  found  in  existing  elec-  ing  heat,  or  that  which  melts  or  fluxes  the  or- 
tric  circuits.  dinary  black  oxide  scale  upon  the  metal.    The 

Werdermann,  in  1874,  proposed  to  deflect  an  heavy  welding  currents  can  not  be  conveyed 
electric  arc  formed  between  the  usual  carbons  by  without  great  loss  to  distances  of  even  a  few 
a  jet  of  air,  forming  thereby  an  electric  blow-  feet  unless  conductors  of  prohibitive  section 
pipe.  More  recently  Zerener  has  in  a  similar  and  cost  be  used.  The  welding  clamps  are  in 
way  employed  an  arc  deflected  by  a  magnet  as  3  practice  carried  directly  upon  the  secondary 
sort  of  blowpipe  for  welding  iron.  In  addition,  terminals  of  a  special  welding  transformer.  The 
ihe  curious  electric  heating  action  first  published  Thomson  welding  transformer  is  a  eonstruc- 
by  Hoho  and  Lagrange,  has  been  proposed  for  tion  like  a  lighting  transformer  in  which  the 
welding  metals.  If  a  negative  electrode  of  a  usual  secondary  circuit  of  numerous  turns  is 
direct  current  circuit  having  a  potential  of  100  replaced  by  a.  very  massive  conductor  constitut- 
to  150  volts,  is  of  small  surface  relatively  to  ing  ordinarily  only  a  single  turn  around  the  iron 
that  of  the  positive  electrode  when  both  are  im-  magnetic  core.  The  primary  or  inducing  cir- 
mersed  in  a  liquid  bath,  such  as  a  solution  of  cuit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  trans- 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  the  surface  of  former  for  alternating  current  and  it  is  sup- 
such  negative  electrode,  where  immersed,  glows  plied  from  alternating  current  dynamos  or  lines 
with  light,  gas  bubbles  arise  from  it,  and  the  as  usual  in  such  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
electrode  itself  htats  rapidly  in  spite  of  its  im-  secondary  conductor  is  unique  in  character,  bc- 
mersion  in  cold  liquid.  A  bar  of  iron  used  as  ing  often  a  bar  or  casting  or  many  square  inches 
the  negative  e!ectr(^e,  may  thus  be  brought  to  of  section  of  copper  of  short  length.  The  circuit 
incandescence  and  i'emoved  for  welding,  or  it  of  this  single  turn  secondary  is  completed  only 
may  even  be  melted  under  the  liquid  of  the  bath,  by  the  meeting  ends  of  the  work  pieces  in  the 
The  loss  of  heat  in  such  a  liquid  heating  process  clamps.  It  will  thus  be  evident  that  the  chief 
is  necessarily  somewhat  great.  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  flow  of  the  low 

The    Thomson   process    of   electric   welding,  voltage    current    in    the    single    secondary   turn 

which    differs    radically    from    the    arc    heating  will  be  at  the  proposed  joint  or  weld  between  the 

operations  above  described,  was  first  announced  clamps.    Here  it   is   then   that  the   transformed 

in  1886.     It  has  since  gone  into  extensive  com-  energy  is  for  the  most  ^art  given  out  as  heaC, 

mercial   use.     No   electric  arc  is   einployed,   but  the  section   of  metal   which  can  be   welded   de^ 

the  heat  which  effects  the  welding  Js  solely  due  pending  upon  the  scale  of  the  apparatus  used 

to   the   resistance   of  those   parts    of  the   metal  and  the  energy  of  the  primary  source  which    £ 

pieces  at  the  contact  where  th^  are  to  be  welded  available.    The  welding  transformer  has  found 

together.    This  resistance  is,  of  course,  extremely  convenient  application  in  the  heating  of  metal 

low,  and  the  delivery  of  sufficient  energy  for  pieces  tor  forging,  bending,  shaping,  oraanng  or 

heating  and  welding  is  the  result  of  the  pas-  the  like,  in  addition  to  welding.    It  has  also  ip 

sage    of    relatively    enormous    currents..  Their  the  Lemp  process  been  divested  of  its  welding 

Ktenlial  is  only  two  or  three  volts,  more  or  clamps  and  applied  to  the  local  annealing  of  the 

s.    The  metal  pieces  to  be  welded  together  hardened  face  of  armor  plates,  so  as  to  facilitate 

are  held  respectively  in  massive  clamps  or  vises  drilling   and    tapping,    or    cutting    into    desired 

of  hiEhly  conducting  metal  such  as  copper,  with  shapes.      Tlie   welds    made    by  the   Thomson 

a.  sJipit  portion  only  of  each  piece  projecting  to  process  are  usually  butt  welds,  though  lap  WCldS 

form  the  joint.    These  projections  of  the  pieces  are   also   made   with   almost   equal   facility.     la 

are  brought  together  in  firm  contact,  for  which  butt  welding  there  is  of  course  «n  upset,  burr,  or 
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1  of  metal  at  the  joint.  In  many  cases 
this  h  not  removed,  and  it  renders  the  joint 
stronger  than  other  adjacent  sections.  Often- 
times the  joint  is  pressed  or  forged  while  still 
hot  so  as  to  remove  the  burr  at  the  joint.  In 
other  cases  the  joint  is  finished  by  filing  or 
grinding.  The  welding  clamps  are  modified  in 
form  and  disposition  to  suit  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  pieces  to  be  held,  and  the  pressure  used 
to  effect  the  weld  is  either  manually  applied  by 
ie^'ers  or  is  obtained  from  a  strained  spring,  or 
again,  in  large  work,  by  hydraulic  means  under 
control  by  suitable  valves.  The  heating  effects 
of  the  electric  current  ate  so  perfectly  adjusted 
by  regulating  appliances  that  most  of  the  metals 
formerly  regarded  as  nnweldable,  yield  good 
results  with  the  process.  Even  leaden  pieces, 
such  for  example,  as  sections  of  lead  pipe,  majr 
be  joined  together  with  great  ease.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  eiectric  welder  is  tharacterited  by 
uniformity,  rapidity,  flexibility,  cleanliness, 
,  accuracy  and  economy.  It  has  found 
:  application  to  repetition  work;  single 
.  I  making  sometimes  as  many  as  3,000 
welds  per  day  of  tea  hours.  IL  is  used  widely 
in  the  wagOD  and  carriage  industry  for  tires, 
axles,  bands,  fifth  wheels,  etc,  and  for  wire 
bands  for  affixing  rubber  tires  to  wheels.  Many 
parts  of  bicycles  and  automobile:;  are  built  up 
by  electric  welding.  In  the  construction  of  tools 
and  parts  of  machinery  and  particularly  in  the 
wire  industry  it  plays  an  important  part.  An- 
other im^rtant  field  is  in  the  welding  of  wire 
or  strip  mto  hoops  or  bands  for  barrels,  tubs, 
pails,  etc  Machines  are  in  operation  producing 
electr;call]^  welded  wire  fencmg,  in  which  the 
wires  wluch  in  the  fence  are  horizontal  ate 
welded  to  verticals  at  intervals,  the  aaion  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  loom.  In  joining  pipe 
hito  continuous  lengths  or  coils,  and  also  m 
welding  in  tiln  street  railway  rails  into  a  coa- 
dnuous  track  the  electric  weld  possesses  a  spe- 
cial adaptability.  An  interesting  application  of 
the  electric  welder  is  found  in  the  production 
of  Steel  tubing  by  the  progressive  welding  of  a 
longitudinal  seam.  A  long  strip  of  flat  sheet  or 
tkelp   is  rolled  up  so  as   to  cause  the   lateral 


traverses  the  meeting  ed^es  and  welds  them. 
The  opciation  is  progressive  from  one  end  of 
the  pipe  lo  the  other  as  it  is  fed  through  the 
machine.  The  result  is  a  pipe  of  uniform 
diameter  with  walls  of  even  thickness,  having 
a  delicate  bead  along  one  side  where  the  weld 
has  been  made.  This  bead  is  removed  if  the 
pipe  be  subsequently  mandrel  drawn  with  3  re- 
duction of  its  diameter.  In  the  earlier  electric 
welders  the  operations  of  clamping  the  pieces  in 
place,  applying  and  cutting  oft  the  electric  cur- 
rent and  exerting  mechanical  pressure,  were 
usually  manually  controlled.  Machines  more  or 
less  automatic  are  now  frequently  emi)loyed. 
Tn  recent  types  adapted  for  rapid  repetition  of 
work  upon  identical  pieces,  the  action  is  en- 
tirely automatic ;  the  machine  runs  continuously 
and  its  sequence  of  actions  is  definitely  deter- 
mined by  its  construction.  These  machines  are 
power  driven,  movements  being  imparted  for 
clamping  the  pieces  as  they  are  fed  to  the  ma- 
chine, for  closing  the  current  switch,  for  exert- 
ing pressure  to  complete  the  weld,  for  cutting  off 
the  current  and  for  releasing  the  pieces  from 
the  clamps  after  the  operation.    In  wire  fence 


and  chain  machines  the  stock  is  itself  fed  auto- 
matically and  the  welding  continued  until  the 
machine  is  stopped  or  the  material  exhausted. 
The  energy  required  to  effect  electric  welds 
naturally  varies  with  the  size  of  the  pieces  and 
with  the  material.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
time  consumed  in  the  work,  which  time  may  be 
made  shorter  or  longer  even  with  exactly  similar 
pieces.  The  followmg  table  gives  the  results 
of  some  tests  made  upon  different  sections  of 
iron,  mild  steel,  brass  and  copper  in  the  form 
of  bars.  The  figures  are  only  approximate  and 
would  vary  considerably  if  the  welds  had  been 
made  in  times  different  from  those  given.  In 
general,  working  at  a  greater  rapidity  would 
lessen  the  total  power  used  but  require  larger 
apparatus  for  the  increased  output  required  dur- 
ing the  welding : 
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Electrical  Expert  and  Inventor. 
Wel'don,  N.  C.  a  town  in  Halifax  County, 

on  the  Roanoke  River  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railways,  97  miles 
east  of  Raleigh.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Roanoke.  Here  are  lo- 
cated six  churches,  a  state  bank,  a  winery,  sev- 
eral mills,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  There  is 
excellent  water-power.  The  surrounding  re- 
gion is  an  agricultural  one.  Pop.  {1890)  1,286; 
C1900)  1433;  (ipio)  i,(»a 

Weldon  and  Soutb  Side  Railroads,  W11- 
Bon's  Raid  on.  The  first  movement  in  the 
siege^  of  Petersburg,  June  1864,  was  to  sever 
its  railroad  communication  with  tbe  south  and  for 
this  purpose  Gen.  Meade  ordered  Cien.  J,  H. 
Wilson  to  lead  4n  expedition  to  destroy  the 
roads,  after  which  he  was  authorized  to  cross 
into  North  Carolina  and  make  his  way  to  the 
coast  or  to  join  Gen.  Sherman  in  northern 
Georgia.  When  Wilson  suggested  a  possibility 
that  he  might  have  to  return  northward,  he  was 
assured  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  be. 
fully  employed  by  Sheridan  and  that  it  was  th& 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  immcdk 
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Btely  to  cover  the  Weldon  and  South  Side  rail-  stroyed  his  wagons  and  caissons,  and  at  noon 
roads,  so  that  no  infantry  could  be  5cnt  from  began  to  move  back  by  the  BoydtOD  road  and 
Petersburg  to  bar  his  return.  Wilson,  at  3  Double  Bridges  to  the  south  side  of  the  Notto- 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  22  June,  moved  from  way,  intending,  after  crossing  the  river,  to  move 
Mount  Sinia  church  on  the  BlackwHtei*  to  de-  eastward  about  ao  miles  and  then  turn  north 
stroy  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg,  and  Rich-  again.  But  Fitzhugh  Lee  had  moved  bb  divi- 
raond  and  Danville  railroads,  his  objective  point  sion  past  his  left  and  two  brigades  of  infantry, 
being  Burkesville,  the  intersection  of  these  roads,  under  Gen.  Mahone,  sent  down  the  railroad 
He  bad  two  brigades  of  his  own  division,  and  from  neat  Petersburg,  attacked  Wilson  in  front. 
Gen.  Kautz's  division  of  four  regiments,  in  all  FiUhugh  Lee  attacked  him  in  flank  and  rear, 
about  5,500  men  with  16  guns.  He  crossed  the  Kautz  was  cut  off,  and  Wilson's  whole  rear  was 
Weldon  Railroad  at  Reams'  Station,  destroying  thrown  into  confusion.  KaoU  escaped,  crossed 
the  station  and  some  of  the  road,  reached  the  the  railroad  near  Reams'  Station,  and  got  within 
Lynchburg  road,  near  Ford's  Station,  about  14  ihe  lines  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  abandon- 
miles  from  Petersburg,  and  destroyed  it  as  far  jng  his  artillery,  and  having  i.ooo  of  Wilson's 
south  as  Burkesville,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  „£„  with  him,  500  of  hii  own  remaining  with 
then  turned  to  and  moved  along  the  Danville  Wilson.  At  Stony  Creek  Wilson's  rear  was 
road,  destroying  it  to  Staunton  River,  about  30  gggin  attacked  and  thrown  into  some  disorder; 
??  ,i/u  t,oiltederate  cavalry  division  of  but  pushing  on,  he  crossed  the  Nottoway  before 
^^A-  ^-  xV  »■  ^'^^^  foUowed  him  closely,  ^dnight,  and  then  moved  eastward  to  Jarratt's 
and  near  Nottoway  Court  House  succeeded  in  Sf^^^j^  ^^ere  he  halted  until  daylight  of  the 
interposing  between  his  two  divisions.  At  30th,  when  he  continued  eastward,  crossed  the 
SUunton  River  Kautz  found  the  bridge  guarded  M„twwav   acain   at    Peters   hridee     rested   five 

IhTu^.;  „:,     .-!^i    ™     ■(  W'lsons  rear,  and  j^  j  ^        j  destroyed,  and  the  r  ver 

ewditJo,,  Snd  unable  to  go  farther  dettr,l,in,d  *%  '""'g-  "'?'=''  ™  «""'=«  "l  '^J^ 
to  retnra.  Marchinu  at  midnight  he  moved  J""'  ""  Hampton  and  F.tdingh  Lee  eame  tip. 
e«it».rd  80  miles,  through  Ch^stianburg  and  The  Confederate,  here  rased  puramt,  and  WU- 
Greenaboro,  erossrng  the  Miherrin  River,  at  Saf-  •"  "'""*  f  Mj'"  "PV"  '"'"■ .'"  'J«  •'?'; 
ford's  bridge,  and  afriving  at  the  Double  Bridge,  "oon  of  a  July.  He  had  been  gone  ten  day.  J»d 
of  the  Monday  in  the  afternoon  of  the  aSth.  marched  over  330  miles,  and  had  dotroyed  ■»« 
He  wa.  then  teit  miles  west  of  Jarratt's  Station  *^''"  *"  ""'"  **  railroad.  Hi.  loss  m  both 
of  the  Weldon  Railroad.  Ascertaining  that  but  divi.ion.  wa.  240  lillled  and  wounded  and  i.aCi 
t,ooo  Confederate  cavalry  and  infantry  held  captured  or  missing;  u  field-guns  and  4  mouii- 
Stony  Creek  Depot,  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  ten  '^m  howitzers  were  abandoned ;  and  all  hi9 
miles  northeast,  he  moved  rapidly  to  cross  the  ^i^Gons  were  burned  or  captured.  Consult: 
railroad  two  mile.  Muth  of  diat  point.  Gen.  "Official  Rccord.,>  Vol.  XL ;  Humphreys.  'ITie 
Lee  had  been  kept  well  informed  of  Wilson's  Virginia  Campaign  of  1804-S ' 
movements  and,  to  intercept  his  return,  had  Mnt  E.  A.  Cabman. 
Gen.  Hampton,  with  his  cavalry  division,  on  the  ^  y^  j,  natural  flowing  spring;  excava- 
27th  to  Stony  Creek  Depot,  where  he  arrived  ,,  ,^  „|,ijh  ,„  ,  ^  „„,  „. 
at  noon  of  the  jSthFitahujh  Lee.  division  j^,  „^,  h„„„  conatmction..  The 
following  as  far  as  Reams  Station,  ten  miles  „  f  j,  s^,„  ,„  „  h„,„  „,  ,„  ^ 
north  of  Stony  greek  and  about  the  same  dis-  j  ^  ^  |,.jj  ,„  ^„,  ,  „„  ,  „„. 
tance  south  of  Petersburg.  When  Wilson  ar-  .  ;  ^  „,  „;,„  „  coi.enieit  di.tancea 
"'j  .1,  S'  "Sy  ?■  *t,^"»"  Creek  Depot  ,  ^j^  -^^  q„^  „j  Boman  wells  were 
'^  ft  ?'"SLl^'LS?™,S,.;'*,°™',.i;  ™  P""id<d  lith  a  curb,  long  before  well  sweep. 
?'f-i;  ,«'i  f,?'.t  Wiu™'.™  S  ,™?1  »'  pill".  w"«  invented,  a.  the  deeply  wotr 
t  iiuing  unt  1  10  P.M.  Wilson  now  endeavored  „,.„„,„;„  ,i,„  „„,l.  „(  ,|,™_,f.  _„.ii,  nrovp 
to  evade  Hampton  by  marching  westward  to  the  B^ooves  in  the  curbs  of  ancient  wells  prove.  ^ 
old  stage  road  to  Petersburg,  thence  entirely  Wel'land  Canal,  Ontario,  Canada,  a  ship 
around  him  to  reach  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  canal  extending  from  Port  Colborne  to  Port 
Potomac.  Kautz  led  the  advance,  but  before  Dalhousie,  across  the  neck  of  land  west  ol  the 
Wilson  could  withdraw  all  of  his  own  division,  Niagara  River  and  Falls,  and  maintaining  coo- 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  he  was  at-  tinuous  navigation  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
tacked  in  flank  and  front  by  Hampton  and  Ontario.  It  traverses  Welland  County,  and 
driven  back  on  the  road  to  the  Double  Bridges,  near  Welland,  the  capital  [pop.  (igoi)  i363l. 
and  his  command  much  scattered,  Hampton  the  Welland  or  Chippewa  River  forms  part  of 
following  two  miles,  then  turning  back  to  in-  its  course.  The  canal  is  a6K  miles  long,  14 
tercept  him  should  he  attempt  to  cross  the  feet  deep,  and  surmounts  a  rise  of  363^  feet 
Weldon  Railroad  at  or  near  Reams'  Station;  by  aS  locks.  It  was  begun  in  1824  and  was 
but  Wilson's  tttain  body  had  passed  the  stage  opened  to  travel  in  1833.  It  was  enlarged  in 
road  before  Hampton  reached  it,  who  only  1871,  and  again  in  1900,  the  total  amount  ex- 
struck  Wilson's  rear.  Wilson  reached  Reams'  pended  on  its  construction  to  30  June  1900 
Station  at  g  a.m.,  where  he  found  Kautz,  who  amounting  to  $24,293,587.  The  canal  is  open 
had  preceded  him  two  hours,  and  engaged  Fitz-  to  navigation  on  an  average  about  240  days  in 
hugh  Lee's  cavalry  and  some  of  Gen,  Mahone's  the  year ;  an  average  of  2,200  vessels,  transport- 
infantry  intrenched.  Wilson  had  expected  to  ing  790.000  tons  of  freight,  pass  through  an- 
find  the  Weldon  road  held  by  the  Army  of  the  nually;  and  the  annual  collection  of  tolls  on 
Potomac:  and  now,  finding  himself  so  nearly  freight,  passenger,  and  vessels  averages  about 
surroimded.  he  issued  all  bis  ammunition,  de-  $335,000.    See  Cakals. 
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Well'doti,  James  Edward  Cowcll,  English  candidate  for  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1856; 
prelate  and  educator:  b.  Tonbridge,  Kent,  35  and  a  member  of  the  national  committee.  In 
April  1854.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  1861  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy, 
was  head  master  of  Dulwich  College  1883,  and  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  department  with 
of  Harrow  School,  1S35-98.  In  the  last  named  marked  executive  ability  throughout  the  Civil 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Cal-  War;  he  continued  in  oSice  under  President 
cutta  and  as  such  was  metropolitan  of  India.  Johnson  till  1869,  He  was  later  affiliated  with 
He  resigned  in  igo2  and  returned  to  England,  the  Liberal  Republicans,  and  in  1876  was  a  sup- 
where  he  was  made  canon  of  Westminster.  Be-  porter  of  Tilden.  He  wrpte  'Lincoln  and  Sew- 
sides  standard  translations  of  Aristotle's   *Poli-  ard'    (1874). 

tics,'    'Rhetoric  '    and    'Nicoraachean    Ethics,'  Welkalcj-,  welz'lJ,  Arthw.    See  WtiAAna- 

he  has  published;     'Semions  Preached  to  Har-  ton.  A«thur  Weli^lsy,  Duxk  or. 

spirit     1.1902;.  „ted  at  Oxford  and  on  his  majority  to**  his 

Welle-Hakwa,      wel'le-mak'wa,      Cantral  seat  as  Earl  of  Momington  in  the  Irish  House 

Africa,    the    most    important    liHuent    <rf    the  of  Peers.    Three  years  after  he  was  retarned 

Ubangi    (q.v.),  a  tributary  of  the  Kongo.    Its  to  the  British  Hoose  of  Commons  as  member 

source  is  on  the  wstern  slope  of  Mount  Emin  for   Beeralnon  and  afterward  sat  for  Windsor 

Pasha,  and  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  (i?87-sp5),  and  for  Old  Samm   (iTQfr-?).    He 

through  a  fertile  and  rich  country  to  the  north  was    appointed    governor-gen  era!    of    India    in 

and  east  of  the  Kongo,  it  flows  into  the  Ubangi  1797.  and  in  1799  created  Marquis  Wellesley  in 

at  Dayu,  opposite  Yakoma,  at  the  confUieoce  of  the  Irish  peerage.    His  administration,  both  for 

two    other   headstreams.    The    identity   of    the  jta  ability  and  the  large  accessions  of  territory 

Welle-Makwa,   was   uncertain   for   many  years ;  made   under  it  by  the  conquest  of  Mysor  and 

explorers  tbou^t  it  was  a  different  stream  to  the   humbKng  of  the   Mahrattas,  and   in  1809 

the  Ubangi,  but  their  connection  was  fully  es-  became   foreign  secretary   under   Mr.   Perceval. 

tablished  m  1888,  and  the  river  throughout  its  In  1812  be  resigned  his  place  chicHy  becatue  he 

entire  length   is  sometimes  called   the  Welle-  was  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  did 

Makwa.  not  return  to  office  till  i8ai    when  he  became 

Wdler,  Reginald  Heber,  American  Prot-  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  post  he  re- 
estant  ^iscopal  hirfiop :  b.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  tained  till  1825,  when  he  was  removed  from  it 
6  Nov.  1857.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  br  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
the  South  1875-7,  and  was  graduated  from  the  was  an  opponent  of  emancipation  and  had  be- 
Nashotah  Theological  Seminary.  Wisconsin,  in  <»°*  pr""*  mmister.  In  ttie  Grey  ministry  be 
its*.  Ordained  to  the  priestliood  in  the  last  held  the  office  of  lord-steward  till  1833,  when 
named  year  he  was  rector  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  he  again  became  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
1SS4-8;  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  1888-90;  and  of  Displaced  in  the  following  year  by  the  Peel 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  1890-1900.  He  was  cpn-  ministry,  he  afterward  held  the  ofice  of  lord- 
secrated  bishop-coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac  in  chamberlain  for  a  few  months  of  1835-  Con- 
November  1900,  the  somewhat  spectacular  cere-  su't:  Martin,  <Indian  Despatches.  Minates,and 
monial  practised  on  this  occasion  calling  forth  Correapondeoee  of  the  Marqms  Well«ley> 
more  or  less  criticism  (1836-7),  and  bi<^;taphies  by  Torrens  (1880), 

,,,  „  .,       „,.  .  Malleson  (iSSo),  and  Hutton  (1803). 

Welles,    welz,    OideoQ,    American    sUtes-  ,„  „    ,  „  .        „     ,  „ 

man:    b.    Glastonbury,   Conn.,   i    July    i8oa;    d.  „    WeUealey       Mass.,      town      in      Norfolk 

Hartford,  Conn.,  n  Feb.  1878.    He  studied  at  County;  on,  the  Boston  &  Altany  Railroad,  14 

Norwich   University,   Vt,  bnt  did  not  complete  ""'^^  west  of  Boston.  ^  It  was  ineoiporated  as  a 

Oie  coar«e  there,   and   for  a  time  turned  his  Jo*"    "]    'SSi     and    mchides    the    villages    of 

.attention  to  the  study  of  law.    In  i8a6,  how-  Wellesley      Wellesley     Hills,     and     Wellesley 

ever,   he   entered   journalism   as   editor   of   the  P?"?"'-     «    "    pnncipally    a    rwidential    town, 

Hartford  Timet,  which  under  his  management  '""'  ""^"^  P™f^  ^"'^"*  ?"■?., ^f".""'^  .7™ 

became  one  of  the  leading  Democratic  papers  ^en"^     It    is   the    seat  of   We  lesley    Cc^ege 

of  the  State.    He  was  one  of  the  first  publicly  <~'i/'-\'    >"<1   ?'^   ^  P^!»"   "»"■  f  '*?^'Z 

to  advocate  Andrew  Jackson's  election  to  the  ^]^P°i  w'li^         Y  iL,^  f    K^       ^ 


■esidency,  and  always  warmly  supported  him.  R^^ge  Hall,  secondary  schools  for  b^s;  and 
in  1827-35  he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  f^o  Roman  Catholic  academies,  the  Academy 
legislature,  and  both  as  legisUtor  and  editw  7*  ^^e  Assumption  for  girls,  arid  Saint  Jos^hs 
advocated  the- abolition  of  imprisonment  for  ^1* <'«'">'  ^°^^>;'-  Z^n"LMA-^,^^A 
debt,  opposed  the  practice  of  special  legisla-  «*oo  at  Wellesley  Hills,  founded  m  1865.  and 
don.  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  apuW":  hbrary  of  about  i2,a»  volumes  (1904). 
general  laws  for  the  incorporation  of  buwneas  ^^  govemnrent  is  vested  in  the  town-meeting 
corporations.  In  1836  he  resigned  the  editor-  and  the  selectmen,  dtosen  annually.  The  water- 
ship  of  the  Tiines,  hut  continued  to  write  for  works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  town, 
that   paper.    In    1835,    1842.    and    1843    he   was  P°P-   ('9'o)  5,413. 

chosen  Sute  comptroller;  in  1836-41  he  was  Welleaky  College,  a  college  for  wonm 
postmaster  of  Hartford ;  and  in  1846  was  ap-  located  at  Wellesley,  Mass.  It  was  founded  ay 
pointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  Henry  F.  Durant  to  give  'to  young  women  op- 
clothing  in  the  Na'y  Department,  which  office  portunities  for  education  equivalent  to  those 
he  held  till  1849.  He  had  always  been  opposed  usually  provided  in  colleges  for  young  men  • 
to  the  extension  of  slave  territory,  and  on  the  The  charier  was  obtained  in  18^  and  the  col- 
prganization  of  the  Republican  parly  in  1855,  lege  first  evened  to  students  in  1875.  It  is 
became  identified  with  it,  and  was  Republican  non-sectarian  in  control;   three  represcntativ« 
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of  the  alumna  serve  on  the  board  of  trustees. 
In  1888-94  the  system  of  elective  courses  was 
establisheiJ  which  is  still  in  force.  The  college 
confers  one  baccalaureate  degree,  A.B.,  and  tne 
graduate  degree,  A.M.  Certain  courses  are  re- 
quired in  mathematics,  philosophy,  physiology, 
Bible  history,  English,  some  foreign  language, 
and  natural  sciences ;  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quired studies  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
must  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  elective  work 
to  complete  the  equivalent  of  57  one- hour 
courses,  a  one-hour  course  being  a  course  given 
once  a  week  for  one  year;  before  1905  the  re- 
quirement was  59  one-hour  courses.  Of  these 
dectives  18  one-hour  courses  must  be  taken  in 
one  of  the  following  ways:  9  in  each  oi  two 
subjects,  related  or  unrelated;  9  in  one  subject 
with  g  divided  between  two  tributary  subjects; 
13  in  one  subject  with  6  in  a  tributary  subject; 
12  in  one  subject  with  6  divided  between  two 
tributary  subjects.  Pedagogical  courses  are  of- 
fered in  the  history  and  science  of  education 
and  in  methods  of  teaching;  art  and  music  are 
included  in  the  curriculum ;  the  courses  in  his- 
tory and  theory  in  both  departments  count 
toward  the  degree;  studio  work  in  art  counts 
toward  the  degree  after  one  course  in  history  is 
completed  ;  the  regular  practical  work  in  music 
does  not  count  toward  a  degree.  A  full  course 
in  music  leading  to  the  certificate  of  the  depart- 
ment may  be  taken  by  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  who  remain  at  the  college  five  years. 
The  college  contributes  toward  the  support  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens,  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome,  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  HoU,  and  the  women's  table  at 
the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples.  There  are 
44    scholarships    for    undergraduates    and    one 

Saduate  fellowship.  The  students  maintain 
erary  and  dramatic  societies  and  a  number 
of  the  Greek  letter  societies.  The  campus  has 
a  particularly  beautiful  situation  within  the 
limits  of  the  town ;  it  includes  a  lake  which  af- 
fords excellent  opportunity  for  rowing  and 
skating ;  on  this  lake  is  held  the  annual  'Float.* 
The  buildings  include  College  Hall,  the  Farns- 
worth  Art  Building,  the  ob-iervatory,  Houghton 
Memorial  Chapel,  and  the  residence  halls  or 
'cottages  for  students.  In  1903  an  addition  to 
the  endowment  of  $150,000  was  raised  to  offset 
the  gift  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  a  central 
beatmg  plant;  the  productive  funds  amount  to 
$836,342  (in  1904).  The  library  contains  67,000 
volumes,  inclilding  the  Gertrude  Memorial  Li- 
brary, the  Library  of  American  Linguistics,  and 
other  special  and  departmental  libraries.  The 
students  in  1910  numbered  1,375  and  the  faculty 
125;  about  42  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have 
become  teachers. 

Wellesley  Islands,  Australia,  in  the  Guit 
of     Carpentaria,     are    politically    attached    to 

Hueensland.     Mornington,  the  northernmost  and 
rgest   island,    is   40  miles  long   by    15   miles 

Wellhansen,  vel'how-zen,  Julius,  German 
Orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar:  b.  Hameln, 
Hanover,  17  May  1844-  He  studied  theology  in 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  1872  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  in  Greifswald  Uni- 
versity, but  resigned  in  1882  because  he  could 
no  longer  hold  the  accepted  views  of  Scriptural 
inspiration.    He  went  to  Halle  as  extraordinary 


professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1885  wai 
appointed  to  an  ordinary  professorship  at  Mar- 
burg, whence  in  1892  he  removed  to  Gottingen 
to  occupy  a  similar  post.  In  1871  he  published 
a  text-critical  work  on  the  books  of  Samuel, 
and  in  1874  appeared  his  treatise  'Die  Pharisaer 
und  die  Sadducaer.*  The  first  volume  of  a. 
"Geschichte  Israels*  was  issued  in  1878,  and  a 
second  edition  of  it  in  1883,  under  the  title. 
'Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels'  (5th  ed., 
1899).  The  'Prolegomena'  was  translated  into 
English  in  1885  by  Black  and  Menzies,  with  a 
preface  by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  the  volume 
containing  also  a  reprint  of  his  article  'Israel' 
contributed  to  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica' 
{gth  edition).  The  last -mentioned  article  was 
published  separately  in  r88l  as  a  'Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Israel  and  Judah>  (3d  ed.,  1891), 
and  included  in  a  German  form,  as  an  *Abriss 
der  Geschichte  Israels  und  Judas,'  in  the  ist 
volume  of  his  'Skiizen  und  Vorarbeiten'  (1884- 
gz).  More  recently  the  'Abriss'  has  been 
amplified  to  form  a  work  on  'Israelitische  und 
Jiidische  Geschichte*  (1894;  4th  ed.  1901).  His 
masterly  treatise  on  'Die  Composition  dcs  Hexa- 
teuchs  und  der  historischen  Biicher  des  Alten 
Testaments'  (18S5;  3d  ed.  1899)  originally 
appeared  in  the  'Jahrbiicher  fijr  deutsche  The- 
ologie'  (1876-7).  Later  works  are:  'Muham- 
med  in  Medina'  (1882)  ;  'Der  arabische  Josip- 
pus'  (1897);  'Reste  arabischen  Heidentums' 
(2d  ed.  1897),  first  published  in  the  'Skiiien 
und  Vorarbeiten' ;  'Die  Kleinen  Propheten 
iibersetzt,  mit  Noten'  (1892;  3d  ed.  1898); 
'Das  Evangelium  Mard'  (igco). 

Wel'Iing,  James  Clarke,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  14  July  1825;  d.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  4  Sept.  1894-  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1844,  was  appointed  associate  prin- 
cipal in  the  New  York  Collegiate  School  in 
1848,  and  in  1856-65  was  literary  editor  of  the 
Washington  'National  Intelligencer.'  He  was 
clerk  of  the  United  States  court  of  claims  in 
1862-7,  in  1867-70  was  president  of  Saint  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  occupied  the  chair  of 
belles-lettres  at  Princeton  in  1870-1 ;  and  in 
1871-94  was  president  of  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  president  of  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  and  also  of  the  Philo- 
sophical and  the  Anthropological  Societies  of 
Washington. 

Wel'lington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Ddke  of, 
British  soldier  and  statesman;  b.  1769;  d.  Wal- 
mer  Castle,  England,  14  Sept.  1852.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Mornington.  Hia 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  1st  Vis- 
count Dungannan.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  ' 
privately  at  Brussels,  and  finally  at  the  Military 
College  of  Angers.  On  7  March  1787  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  73d  Foot 
He  was  gazetted  under  the  name  of  Wesley,  the 
family  name  till  changed  by  his  brother  to  Wel- 
lesley. After  a  rapid  series  of  changes  and 
promotions  he  attained  by  purchase  in  September 
1793  the  command  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
33d  Regiment,  in  which  he  had  attained  his 
majority  in  April  of  the  same  year.  In  179O  he 
was  returned  to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
fa  mil  V  borough  of  Trim,  in  the  country  of 
Meath.  In  May  1794  he  sailed  with  his  regiment 
for  Flanders  to  join  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
York.    In  1796  he  joined  his  regiment  at  the 
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Cape,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  Febniary  i797>  and  to  increase  their  aimy  in  the  Peninsula,  ^n;.' 
was  attached  to  the  Bengal  service.  Later  the  had  appointed  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  the  diief 
33d  Regiment  was  attached  to  the  Nizam's  con-  command,  with  Sir  Harry  Burrard  as  second, 
tingent  in  the  Deccan  with  Wellesley  in  com-  and  Wellesley,  Moore,  Hope,  Paget,  and  FraKr 
mand.  The  army  entered  Mysore  in  March  as  divisional  commanders.  Junot  determined  to 
1799.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Mallavelly  attack  the  English  on  the  land  side  while  they 
on  the  2?th,  in  which  Wellesley,  who  commanded  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
the  left  wing,  turned  the  right  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  made  on  31  August,  and  Junot 
He  was  subsequently  employed  to  dislodge  the  was  beaten.  After  the  battle  Junot  proposed  an 
enemy  from  their  posts  in  front  of  Seringapatam,  armistice,  the  result  of  which  was  the  famous 
and  after  the  capture  of  that  capital  was  ap-  Convention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French 
pointed,  July  i?9g,  to  its  command.  During  his  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal  on  condition  of 
administration  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  being  conveyed  to  France  with  their  arms  and 
arms  against  Dhundiah  Waugh,  a  robber  chief,  baggage.  Public  feeling  in  England  over  the 
who  styled  himself  "King  of  the  Two  Worlds."  excessive  liberality  of  the  terms  ran  so  high 
Wellesley  overtook  and  routed  him  with  a  small  that  the  generals  were  recalled  to  be  examined 
body  of  cavalry  10  Sept.  1800.  In  April  1802  by  a  board  of  inquiry,  but  their  conduct  was 
Wellesley  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  approved  of  and  commended.  Wellesley  pro- 
Early  in  1803  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  ceeded  to  Ireland  in  December  as  chief  secre- 
ot  a  force  destined  to  restore  the  Pcishwa  of  tary,  and  early  in  1809  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Mahraltas,  driven  from  his  capital  by  Holkar,  both  houses  of  Parliament  for  his  conduct  of 
This  operation  successfully  performed,  the  other  the  campaign. 

Mabratta  chiefs,  Scindia  and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  In  the  latter  part  of  1808  Napoleon  overran 
.  showed  hostile  designs  against  the  British,  and  Spain  with  aDO.ooo  men,  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  chief  military  pursued  by  Soult,  carried  the  British  army  to 
and  political  command  in  the  operations  against  Corufia,  where  it  embarked  for  England.  Lisbon 
them.  After  an  active  campaign,  in  which  he  was  still  held  by  Sir  John  Cradock,  and  a  British 
took  Ahmednagar  and  Arungabad,  he  cncoun-  force  occupied  Cadiz,  when  Wellesley  was  ap- 
tered  a  powerful  Mahratta  army,  assisted  by  pointed  to  assume  the  chief  command  in  the 
French  officers,  at  Asaayc  (23  September)  and  Peninsula.  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  22  April  1809. 
entirely  defeated  it.  The  parallel  successes  of  He  advanced  against  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  the 
General  Lake,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Raja  of  French  were  thrown  into  (^snfusion  and  re- 
Berar  by  Wellesley  at  Argaum  on  29  November,  treated  precipitately.  Soult  row  retired  to  Gali- 
compelled  the  submission  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  cia,  followed  by  Wellesley  to  the  frontiers  of 
peace  was  restored  on  conditions  drawn  up  by  Portugal,  and  harassed  by  the  insurgent  Portu- 
the  successful  general.  The  fame  of  Wellesley's  guese.  The  Peninsula  was  at  this  time  occupied 
achievements  had  row  spread  over  India.  Be-  by  about  250,000  French  troops ;  but  after  the 
fore  leaving  Madras  he  received  his  appointment  departure  of  Napoleon  the  independence  or  in- 
as  K.C.B,  and  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  subordination  of  the  French  marshals  prevented 
Parliament  He  sailed  for  England  on  10  effective  co-operation  of  the  different  armies, 
March  1805  and  arrived  in  September.  and  the  French  command  never  extended  be- 
On  10  April  1806  Wellesley  married  Lady  yond  the  districts  occupied  by  their  armies.  The 
Catherine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  British  commander  had  a  series  of  difficulties 
of  Longford-  He  had  previously  been  _elccted  to  contend  with.  First  was  the  smallness  of  the 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  o'f  Com-  armies  on  which  he  could  rely.  The  numbers 
mons  by  the  defense  of  his  brother's  adminis-  of  the  British  were  always  comparatively  insig- 
tration  in  India.  In  April  1807  he  was  appointed  nifkant,  and  reinforcements  were  slowly  and 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in  August  re-  scantily  supplied.  Almost  as  formidable  was 
ceived  the  command  of  the  reserve  in  the  ex-  the  difficulty  of  co-operating  with  his  allies, 
pedition  to  Copenhagen  under  Lord  Cathcart  Spain  and  Portugal  were  without  regular  gov- 
and  Admiral  Gambler.  He  took  Kioge  29  April,  emmcnts.  The  Portuguese  officers  even  had 
the  only  land  operation  of  importance.  On  re-  mostly  fled  to  Brazil,  but  the  Portuguese  troops, 
turning  he  resumed  his  duties  as  secretary,  and  carefully  drilled  by  Beresford  and  placed  under 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  share  the  command  of  British  officers,  soon  became 
in  the  expedition.  On  25  April  1808  he  attained  a  tractable  and  efficient  force.  It  was  far  other- 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  wise  with  the  Spaniards.  The  junta  and  the 
In  June  Wellesley  received  the  command  of  generals  were  alike  ignorant,  incompetent,  and 
a  force  tlestined  to  operate  in  the  north  of  self -conceited,  and  with  the  raw  levies  which 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  aid  of  the  revolt  against  constituted  the  Spanish  armies  it  was  positively 
Napoleon.  On  30  July  he  anchored  in  Mondego  dangerous  to  co-operate.  Even  with  the  Portu- 
Bay,  and  landed  his  troops  at  Figueira,  The  guese  government  Wellington  had  natural  but 
English  began  their  southward  march  on  8  formidable  difficulties  _  to  contend  with.  The 
August.  Wellesley  moved  on  the  coast  road  to  subsistence  of  the  armies  was  a  constont  source 
Torres  Vedras.  At  Roliga  he  encountered  about  of  danger  and  embarrassment  both  in  Spain  and 
S.coo  men  under  Delaborde,  whom  Junot  had  Portugal.  The  resources  of  (he  country  wet- 
sent  in  advance  to  arrest  his  progress.  This  oppressed  by  the  armies  of  three  nations.  The 
corps,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  was  driven  French  look  all  they  wanted  and  wasted  niiich 
back  and  retired  to  Torres  Vedras.  Wellesley  more.  The  Spanish  armies,  numerous  and  in- 
now  drew  nearer  the  coast,  reaching  Vimeiro  efficient,  were  a  sufficient  weight  for  the  junta, 
on  the  iglh,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  two  which  always  supplied  with  reluctance  the  wants 
brigades  from  England,  raising  his  force  to  of  (he  British,  who  had  commonly  much  greater 
i7/)00.  At  the  same  time  he  was  superseded  in  difficulty  In  procuring  provisions  for  money  than 
the  command.    The  government  had  determined  either  of  the  other  armies  had  in  seizing  them. 
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Through  all  these  difficulties  Wellington  adhered  had  been  taken  by  Soult  and  invested  by  Beres- 

with  undevialing  patience  and  constancy  to  the  ford.     He  was  speedily  recalled  by  an  aggressive 

strict  principles  of  di^ipliiie  he  had  laid  down,  movenient    of    Massena    to    relieve    Almeida. 

He  remonstrated  with  herculean  labor,  and  with  Wellii^ton  took  up  a  position  to  cover  the  for- 

adinirable   spirit,  as  his   despatches   show,  with  tress  at   Fuentes   de   Onoro,  where  he   was  at- 

authorities  of  all  kinds;  but  he  never  under  the  tacked   by   Massena   with   a   superior   force.     In 

great   temptation    look,    or    suffered    others   to  this  battle  he  performed  the  exceedingly  critical 

take,  violent  means  to  supply  his  most  pressing  operation  of  changing  his  front  in  presence  of 

wants.  the  enemy.     The  maneuver  was  successful,  and 

fiy  a  misunderstanding  between   Soult,   who  Massena  was  repulsed.     Almeida  surrendered  a 

held  the  command  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  few  days  after  the  battle,  and  Massena  was  about 

Ney,  who  was  under  him,  Galicia  was  evacuated  the  same  time  superseded  by  Marmont.     Soult 

by   botli   marshals,  and   never  afterward   recov-  in  the  meantime  had  been  defeated  by  Beresford 

ered,  a  valuable  result  of  VVellesIey's  first  cam-  at   Albuera   in   an   attempt   to   relieve   Badajoz. 

paign.    To  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  armies,  Wellington  returned  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and 

Wellcsley  had  determined  to  advance  into  Spain,  Marmont  also  moved   south   to  join   Soult,  but 

which  he  did  in  July  by  ibe  north  of  the  Tagus.  afterward  returned  to  Salamanca.      This  induced 

Nearly   every   important   fortress   in   Spain  was  Wellington  to  push  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 

in  the  hands  of  the  French.  in  preference  to  that  of  Badajoz,  and  he  relumed 

The  victory  of  Talavera,  27-38  July,  earned  to  the  Agueda.     Marmont,  however,  advanced 

Wellesley  the  titles  of  Baron  Douro  and  Vis-  with  a  superior  force,  and  he  withdrew  to  the 

count   Wellington.      Next   day   the   French    re-  Coa.     Marmont   returned   to   Salamanca, 
treated  across  the  Alberch^  and  broke  up  their  During  the   winter  Wellington  continued  to 

army.    The  first  invasion  of  Spain  had  resulted  occupy  himself  with  preparations  for  this  siege, 

in  nothing  but  a  series  of  movements  among  collecting  his  stores  at  Almeida  under  pretext 

the  French  troops.    Wellington  at  tliis  time  sur-  of  repairing  it.     On  6  Jan.   1812,  he  moved  his 

veyed   the   lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  and  formed  headquarters  to  Gallegos,  invested  Ciudad  Rod- 

his  plan  of  fortifications  for  their  defense.    An-  rigo  on  the  8th,  and  took  it  by  assault  on  the 

ticipating  that  invasion  would  come  from  the  i21h.    An  earldom,  a  pension,  and  a   Spanish 

north,  he  left  General  Hill  to  guard  the  Tagus,  dukedom  rewarded  this  achievement     Welling- 

and  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Viseu.  ton  now  went  south  with  his  principal  force  to 

_  The    French    in   the   meantime   were   largely  take  Badajoz  ;  and  Marmont,  who  had  collected 

reinforced.     Soult  was  in  Andalusia  with  60,000  his  forces  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 

men  threatening  the  south  of  Portugal,  while  in  invaded  Portugal  by  Sabugal,  and  ravaged  the 

the  north  the  army  of  Portugal  was  concentrat-  country.     Badajoz  was  taken  on  6  April,  with  a 

ing  to  the  extent  of  70,000  to  80,000,  and   the  heavy   loss.     Having   secured   the    frontier   for- 

veleran  Massena  was  appointed  to  commr.nd  it.  tresses  Wellington   determined  again  to   invade 

Wellington  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  from  Spain.     Leaving   Hill  on   the  southern   frontier 

? 0,000  to  60,000  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  he  moved  norlli  with  his  main  army,  and  on  17 

"he    French    invested    the    Spanish    fortress    of  June   reached    Salamanca,   Marmont   retirii^  to 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  early  in  June,  and  took  it  on  Toro.    The  French  general,  when  he  had  con- 

10  jjniy.     They  then  advanced  to  tlie  Coa,  from  centrated   his   forces,  attempted   by   a   series   of 

which  the  British  retired.     Almeida  was  cap-  pretentious  maneuvers  to  surprise  the  British 

ttired  on  37  August.     Wellington   fell   back  on  commander,  his  ultimate  object  being  to  cut  him 

the   valley  of  the   Mondego.     In   the  middle  of  off  from  his  communications.    With  this  purpose 

September  Massena  began  his  march  down  the  he  crossed  the  Tormes  followed  by  Wellington, 

right  bank  of  the  river.     At  tlie  Sierra  dc  Bu-  who  look  up  his  position  between  the  river  and 

saco,  a  high  ridge  in  front  of  Coimbra,  Welling-  two  hills  called  the  Arapiles.     Here  Marmont's 

ton    made    a    stand    and    repulsed    the    French,  overdisplay  of  tactics  recoiled  on  himself.     Hav- 

After  the  battle  Massena  turned  Wellington's  ing  gained  the  outer  Arapile,  in  extendine  his 

Sosition.    who    retreated    to    Leiria,    where    he  left  to  attack  the  British  right  he  gave  Welling- 

alled  two  days.     On  8  October  he  entered  his  ton  the  opportunity  he  had  long  desired  of  at- 

lines,  just  as  the  autumnal  rains  were  beginning  tacking  him.     Marmont  was  wounded,  and  the 

to  fall.     A  i)owerful  fleet  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-  French   left   and   centre   broken.     Oausel,   who 

boatson  the  Tagus  contributed  to  their  defense,  attempted    to    re-form    the    array,    was    routed. 

Massena  was  wholly  unprepared  for  his  recep-  Numerous  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  cavalry 

tion,   iind    after    some    vain   demonstrations   he  in  pursuit,  and   the   French   retired   to   Burgos. 

retired  from  their  front.    The  Portuguese  parlies  Wellington  reached  Valladolid  on  31  July,  and 

had  cut  off  his  communications  with  Spain,  and  turning  on  Joseph,  who  had  advanced  to  support 

sickness  was  rapidly  diminishing  his  numbers.  Marmont,  followed  him  to   Madrid,   which  he 

On    15    November    he    fell    hack    to    Santarem.  entered  on  12  August.    Hil!  was  now  advancing 

Napoleon  recommended   to   waste  the  English  to  join  Wellington,  and  Joseph  fell  back  from 

with  continual  engagements  of  advanced  guards,  Toledo  to  Ahnansa  in  Murcia.    These  successes 

and   sent   Soult  in'structions  to  co-operate   with  compelled  Soult  to  abandon  Andalusia,  and  an 

Massfna,     But  Soult,  with  the  blockade  of  Ca-  Anglo-Spanish   force   from   Cadii   took    Seville, 

diz  and  with  the  Spam'aids  on  his  hands,  could  Wellington's   next    movement   was    against   the 

only  spare  a  sufficient  force  to  besiege  Badajoz,  army  he  had  defeated  under  Clau^el,  which  had 

In  March  1811  Massena  was  compelled  to  be^n  been  largely  reinforced.    He  left  Hill  in  Madrid 

his  retreat,  which  he  conducted  with  great  skill,  (i   September),  and  advanced  to  Burgos,  being 

The   French   crossed    the   Agueda   on   6   April,  joined  on  his  way  by  a  body  of  Spaniards.    Tlie 

Wellington  estimated  their  loss  in  the  campaign  French  retired,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  castle, 

at  not  less  than  45,ooo.     Wellington  blockaded  which  Wellington  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 

,  and  cantoning  his  army  between  the  before  advancing.    The  siege,  for  want  of  proper 

*u.  *  — J.  ... 1  .„  %adajoi,  which  artillery,  occupied  him  till  ai  October,    in  the 
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meantiine  the  northern  &Tnxy  under  Sonham  mit  to  tiie  provisional  govemtnent  without  fur- 
was  again  advancing  and  Sonlt  with  a  powerful  ther  advice,  and  Wellington  refused  an  armis- 
army  marching  on  Madrid,  which  Hill  had  aban-  tice.  Advices  having  arrived  from  Berthier, 
doned  to  fall  back  on  Salamanca.  Wellington  Soult  entered  into  a  convention  on  l8,  and 
abandoned  the  siege  and  retreated,  closely  fol-  Suchet  on  19  April,  In  a  soilie  of  the  garrison 
lowed  by  the  French,  who  repeatedly  attacked  of  Bayonne,  before  the  peace  was  known,  tiie 
his  rear.  At  Palencia  he  was  joined  by  a  brigade  British  suffered  severely.  On  30  April  Welling- 
from  England.  At  Tudela  Souham  halted  to  wait  ton,  leaving  his  army  in  quarters,  set  out  for 
for  Soult,  and  Wellington  proceeded  to  the  Paris.  In  May  he  had  to  visit  Madrid  to  ailay 
Tortnes,  where  he  was  joined  by  Hill,  and  when  political  differences  among  the  Spanish  generals, 
the  French  crossed  the  Tormes  in  force  he  took  and  on  14  June  he  issued  farewell  orders  Co  his 
Dp  his  old  position  at  the  Arapiles.  The  united  army.  He  was  created  Marquis  of  Douro  and 
armies  of  Soult  and  Souham  amounted  to  nearly  Duke  of  Wellington  in  May,  with  an  annuity  of 
90,000  men.  Wellington's  strength  was  over  £13,000,  com  mutable  for  £300,000,  afterward 
50,000.  The  enemj|,  instead  of  attacking,  threat-  £400,000.  He  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
ened  his  communications,  upon  which  he  re-  of  Parliament.  In  July  he  went  as  ambassador 
treated  to  the  Agueda,  and  established  his  head-  to  France,  and  he  succeeded  Lord  Castlereagh  as 
quarters  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  French,  not  British  representative  in  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
being  prepared  to  invade  Portugal,  withdrew  enna.  In  April  he  took  the  command  of  the 
their  armies  to  cantonments  in  Castile.  General  arn^y  assemUed  in  the  Netherlands  to  oppose 
Hill's  corps  continued  to  occupy  Estremadura,  Napoleon.  (See  France;  Napoleon  I.;  WArui- 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  were  cantoned  on  the  LOO.)  On  his  return  to  England  after  the  resto- 
Portuguese  frontier,  ration  of  peace  he  received  a  vote  of  £200,000 
The  gains  of  this  campaign  were  substantial,  for  die  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Strath  fie  Id  say  e, 
The  French  had  not  only  been  compelled  to  re-  to  be  held  on  presenting  a  colored  flag  at  Wind- 
inforce  their  Spanish  armies  largely  at  the  ex-  sor  on  18  June  each  year.  Numerous  foreign 
pense  of  their  operations  elsewhere,  but  bad  honors  were  showered  upon  him ;  among  others 
lost  Andalusia,  and  given  the  British  a  footing  he  was  made  Reld-marshal  of  the  armies  of 
in  Estremadura.  Wellington  received  (18  Au-  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
gust)  Ihe  title  of  tnarquis,  and  Parliament  voted  With  the  return  of  peace  he  resumed  the 
him  thanks  and  fioo/xw.  The  failure  of  the  career  of  politics.  He  accepted  the  post  of 
Russian  campai^  compelled  Napoleon  to  recall  master-general  of  the  ordnance  with  a  seat  in 
Soult  from  Spam,  and  Wellington  was  able  to  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  January  1819. 
ipen  the  campaign  of  1813  with  a  force  of  ?0,000  In  1822  he  represented  Great  Britain  in  the 
British  and  Portuguese.  He  had  also  been  Congress  of  "Vienna.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  high -constable  of  the  Tower,  and  went  to  Saint 
armies.  He  opened  the  campaign  in  ilay  by  Petersburg  as  ambassador  on  the  affairs  of 
an  advance  in  the  former  direction,  and  on  12  Greece.  On  aa  Jan.  1827  he  succeeded  the  Duke 
June  reached  Burgos,  the  French  retreating  to  of  York  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 
the  Ebro.  Wellington  turned  their  position  by  On  the  accession  of  Canning  to  office  (April 
crossing  the  Ebro  near  its  source,  and  after  some  1828)  he  set  the  bad  example  of  resigning  this 
unsuccessful  fighting  they  fell  back  on  Vittoria.  post  on  political  grounds.  He  resumed  it  again 
In  a  strong  position  commanding  the  principal  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Goderich,  On  8  Jan, 
roads  through  the  tovin  they  were  defeated  by  1828  he  accepted  the  premiership  and,  resigning 
the  British  on  21  June.  Being  driven  from  the  the  command  of  the  forces,  ^ve  it  to  Lord  HilL 
town,  while  the  British  left  had  seized  the  Bay-  During  bis  first  year  of  oSiix  he  carried  the 
onne  road,  by  which  they  retreated,  they  were  fepeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  In  Jan- 
thrown  into  confusion  and  routed.  Wellington  uary  rSag  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover 
now  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Castle  and  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
besieged  Pampeluna  and  San  Sebastian.  He  was  This  year  he  carried  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
created  field-marshal  and  received  the  Spanish  Bill  Both  this  and  the  repeal  of  tests  were 
title  of  Duke  of  Vittoria.  Soult  was  despatched  reforms  which  he  had  steadfastly  opposed, 
t^  Napoleon,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the  and  which  he  yielded  to  necessity  rather  than 
emperor,  to  restore  matters  in  the  Peninsula,  conviction.  He  fought  a  duel  in  defense  of  his 
He  had  still  a  powerful  army  (80,000),  but  after  conduct  on  (his  bill  with  Lord  Winehilsea  on 
a  series  of  engagements,  called  the  battles  of  the  21  March.  In  1830  repeated  motions  for  parlia- 
Pyrenees,  he  retreated  into  France.  Some  time  mentary  reform  were  defeated,  but  the  growing 
being  spent  in  pushing  the  sieges  of  Pampeluna  discontent  throughout  the  country  on  this  sub- 
and  San  Sebastian  the  former  of  which  surren-  jert  and  a  defeat  in  Parliament  caused  the  resig- 
dered  31  August,  the  latter  31  October,  Welling-  nation  of  the  government  in  November.  His  op- 
ton  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  October,  and  in  position  to  reform  made  the  duke  so  unpopular 
November  the  whole  army  descended  from  the  that  he  was  assaulted  by  a  mob  on  18  June 
Pyrenees  into  the  French  plains.  Some  severe  1832,  and  his  life  endangered.  He  accepted  the 
fighting  occurred  before  the  armies  went  into  office  of  foreign  secretary  under  Sir  Robert 
winter  cantonments.  On  27  February  Welling-  Peel,  9  Dec,  1834.  and  retired  with  him,  8  April 
ton  defeated  Soult  at  Orthez,  and  the  French  1835.  In  the  Peel  mmistry  in  (841  he  took  a 
retreated  to  Toulouse.  Suchet  had  abandoned  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  office.  On  10  Det 
Catalonia,  and  reached  Narbonne.  Another  en-  1842,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hill,  he  resumed  the 
gagement  took  place  in  front  of  Toulouse  on  to  command  of  the  forces,  which  he  held  till  his 
April,  in  which  tiie  French  after  severe  fighting  death.  On  the  return  of  Peel  to  office  in  1846 
were  driven  into  the  town.  Next  day  Soull  he  supported  him  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the 
evacuated  Toulouse,  and  Wellington  entered  it  corn-laws,  which  up  till  then  he  had  opposed. 
on  the  i2th.  In  the  afternoon  news  arrived  of  From  this  time  his  general  policy  in  Pariiament 
Napoleon's  abdication,  but  Soult  declined  to  sub-  was  to  support  the  government  of  the  day. 
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Consult:  'Wellington's  Despatches,  i?79-  woolen-mills,  breweries,  and  meat-preserving 
1815,'  edited  by  ColoneJ  Gurwood  (1834-9);  works.  The  town  has  a  patent  slip,  and  has 
'Supplementarj'  Despatches  and  Memoranda,  been  fortified.  Unlike  most  New  Zealand 
I7g4-i8i8,>  edited  bj'  Wellington's  son  (1858-  towns,  this  one  is  built  of  wood,  owing  to  the 
72)  :  'Civil  and  Political  Despatches.  i8ii>-32,'  volcanic  nature  of  its  site,  where  several  earth- 
edited  by  Wellington's  son  (1869-80) ;  quakes  have  already  occurred.  Its  exports  for 
'Speeches  in  Parliament,'  edited  by  Gurwood  1908  were  valued  at  £319,002;  its  imports,  at 
(1854);  the  'Lives'  by  Brialmont  (1856-7);  £5.040,901.  Pop.  (est,  1909)  69JS?,  including 
Gleig  (1858-60)  :  Hamley  (i86o)  ;  Browne  suburbs.  (2)  A  provincial  district  in  the  south 
(1888),  composed  of  extracts  from  the  records;  of  North  Island,  area  about  11,000  square  miles. 
Hooper  (1889);  Maxwell  (1899):  and  those  of  Its  coast  is  but  little  indented,  the  principal 
Wright  and  Yonge.  Consult  also:  Griffiths,  openings  being  Palliser  Bay  and  Port  >licholson 
'Wellington  and  Waterloo' :  Napier,  'History  in  the  south.  It  is  traversed  throughout  almost 
of  the  Peninsular  War';  Ropes.  'Campaign  of  its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
Waterloo';  Oman,  'History  of  the  Peninsular  averaging  about  4,000  feet  in  height.  Parallel 
War'  (1902);  and  Roberts.  'Rise  of  Welling-  to  this  main  range,  and  nearer  the  east  coast, 
ton'  (1895),  See  also  India;  Peninsulas  there  is  a  series  of  lower  ranges,  and  between 
War;  Spain.  these  two  chief  mountain  systems  extends  the 

w.n{n.riv...    r»,:i»    ..„  s.i,— »  ^tr  .»,.  ™  »i  broad  Wairarapa  Plain,  merging  northward  into 

^y.F  M^iw  ,  Tp^rJ.^^"  ,,a  Jn-   1.^  an  undulating  country.    A  considerable  extent 

SnH  ,-°Lu^^  l'%.T,,r,ih?;n™?=.^vtr™r^  of   fairly  levcl  country,  increasing  in  breadth 

f.  r^'    ^1«  n™  „    ^  northernmost  extremity  northward,  is  also  found  along  the  west  coast. 

IS  Cape  San  Roman.  -Hj^  district  is  well  watered  6y  several  rivers 

Wellington,  Kan,,  city  and  county-seat  of  and  in  the  south  are  Lakes  Wairarapa  and 
Sumner  County ;  situated  in  the  south  central  Onoke.  Wellin^on  is  well  wooded,  and  timber 
part  of  the  State,  near  the  southern  boundary,  is  one  of  its  chief  exports.  Much  of  the  sur- 
on  Slate  Creek,  and  on  the  Atchison,  T,  &  S,  F.,  face  is  admirably  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes, 
the  Southern  K„  and  the  Chicago,  R,  I,  &  P.  and  there  are  now  in  the  district  over  4,000,000 
R.R.'s.  It  was  first  settled  in  1871 ;  and  became  sheep,  in  addition  to  large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
3  city  of  the  third  class  in  1876.  and  a  city  of  horses.  Agriculture  is  also  successfully  carried 
the  second  class  in  1880,  It  is  situated  in  an  on  in  several  parts,  the  principal  crops  being 
agricultural  region  and  carries  on  an  important  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  number 
export  trade  in  grain  and  other  agricultural  of  cheese  and  butter  factories  is  steadily  in- 
products;  it  contains  grain  elevators,  three  creasing.  Little  mineral  wealth  has  been  found 
flouring  mills,  plow  works,  and  the  shops  of  in  the  district  of  Wellington,  but  some  gold  has 
the  Atchison,  "Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  been  worked.  Exports  for  1908  were  valued  at 
There  are  three  banks  with  a  combined  capital  ".924,727;  imports,  £3.300,329.  The  chief  town 
of  $175,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Sumner  is  \VeIlington,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  Rail- 
County  High  School.  The  city  government  is  ^ays  run  from  Wellington  to  Napier  and  New 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  id  members,  Plymouth. 

half  of  whom  are  elected  each  year:  the  city  Wellington,     Ohio,     village     in     Lorain 

owns    the    waterworks    and    the    eleclnc-bght  Countv;    on   the   Wheeling   &   L.    E.,   and   the 

plant.  Pop.  (1910)  7.034.       !■  G.  Caupbpil,  Cleveland,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R.'s;  about  35  miles 

Editor  of  the  ^Monitor-Press.'  southwest  of  Qeveland.    It  is  the  commercial 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  (i>  The  capital  S^"'"^.!  °\  "  ^^""  ="^  ^tVy  se<^tion     It  U  noted 

city  of  New  Zealand,  and  also  of  the  provincial  }f>^  '"  '^''K.^,  ^"""t   ''"'P"^="»  o*  cheese.    Jt 

district    of    Wellington,    situated    on    Umbton  naa  flour  mills,  lumber  m. Us,  a  foundry,  and  in 

Harbor,  on   the  southwest  of  Port   Nicholson,  the  vicinity  are  a  number  of  butter  and  cheese 

an  inlet  of  Cook  Strait,  about  1,200  miles  south-  ""^ones.     The   two    banks   have  a  combined 

east  of  Sydney  in  Australia.    Its  fine  harbor  is  ^P'^'  "f  $75,o«)  and   deposits  amounting  to 

the  safest  and  most  commodious  in  New  Zea-  ?S3o.ooo.    Pup.  (1910)  2,200. 
land.     It  receives  most  of _  the  direct  sea  trade  Well'man,    Walter,    American    journalist 


of  New  Zealand,     The  principal  buildings  and  and   explorer:   b.   Mentor,   Ohio,  3   No\.    ...,_, 

institutions    are:     Government    House,    a    fine  He  obtained  a  secondary  education  in  Michigan, 

building  in  Italian  style,  said  to  be  the  largest  in   1879.  established   the  Evening  Post  of  Cin- 

wooden  structure  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  cinnati,  and  from  1884  was  political  and  Wash- 

the  houses  of  legislature,  (the  parliamentary  li-  ingfon    correspondent  of  the  Chicago   Herald 

brary  building   was   destroyed   by  fire   10  Dec  and  Recard-Heraid.     In   18^.   after  investiga- 

1907)  ;  the  government  building;  supreme  court  tion  of  the  subject,  he  located  the  landing  place 

edifice;   Anglican,   Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World  on  Watling 

Primitive    Methodist,    Presbyterian.    Congrega-  Island    (San    Salvador)    in   the    Bahamas,   and 

tional,  and  other  churches;  a  free  public  library;  built  a  monument  on  tlie  spot  as  he  had  deter- 

Wcliington  College,  a  girls'  high  school.  Saint  mined  it.    He  led  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic 

Patricl?s  College  (R.  C.)  a  technical  school,  and  reeions  in  1894,  reaching  lat,  81°,  northeast  of 

other  similar  educational  institutions;  Victoria  Spitzbergen,  and  in  1808-9  a  second  expedition, 

University  College,  affiliated  to  the  University  of  reaching  lat.  82°  and  discovering  many  islands. 

New  Zealand :  a  general  hospital ;  a  lunatic  asy-  He  wintered  in  Franz  Josef  Land  and  in  the 

lum;  the  Bojra'  Institute;  and  the  botankal  gar-  spring  of  11*09  made  an  unsuccessful  dash  for 

dens.    The  city  is  lighted  by  electrldty,  and  has  the  pole.    In  May  1899  a  party  directed  by  E,  B. 

a  good  water  supply,  and  its  streets  are  tra-  Baldwin    (q,v.),  a  member  of  the  expedition, 

versed  by  electric  tramways.     The  chief  indus-  discmcrcd   Graham   Bell   Land. 

trial  establishments   are  tanneries,   candle  and  Wells,  Benjamin  Willis,    American  jour- 

aoap  works.  cofFeermiUs.  boot  factories,  biscuit  nalist  and  author:  b.  Walpole.  Cheshire  County, 

works,      foundries,      brick-works,      sawmilli.  N.  H.,  31  Jan.  185&    He  was  graduated  from 
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Harvard  in  1877,  studied  also  at  Betiin,  was  a  of  the  Free  Trader*  (1875);  <Why  We  Trade 

fellow    of    the  jtAns    Hopkins    University,    in  and    How    We  Trade'    (1878);     'The   Silver 

1891-8  was  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Question,  or  the  Dollar  of  the  Fathers  *j.  the 

the  University  of  the  South  (Sewanee,  Franklin  Dollar  of  the  Sons'    (1878);    'Our   Merchant 

County,   Tenn.),   and   in    1898   became   a   mem-  Marine;  How  it  Rose,  Increased,  became  Great, 

ber   of   the   staff   of    'The    Churchman'     (New  Declined,  and  Decayed'    (1882);    'A  Primer  of 

York).     His    chief    publications    are     'Modern  Tariff  Reform'    (l^)  ;   "Practical   Economics' 

German   Literature'     (iSgS);    "Modern   French  (1885)  ;  "Relation  of  Tariff  to  Wages'    (1888); 

Literature'    (tSg?);  and   'A   Centuiy  of  French  'Recent  Economic  Changes'    (189B).     His  writ- 

Fiction'    (i8g8),  historical   and   critical   studies,  ings    are   notable    for    their   clear    and    forcible 

He  also  edited  numerous  German  and  French  presentation  of  a  vast  number  of  details  and 

texts,    contributed    largely    to    periodicals,    and  statistics, 

edited  (with  W.  P.Trent)  'Colonial  Prose  and  WeUs,  Heber  Hannine,  American  politi- 
Poetry'  (1901),  an  anthology.  cian:  b.  Salt  Lake  City  Ii  Aug.  1859.  He  was 
Wells,  Carolyn,  American  humorous  graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1875, 
writer :  b.  Rahway,  N.  J.  She  took  up  literary  and  began  early  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
work  in  1895,  and  her  many  publications  which  life.  He  was  recorder  of  Salt  Lake  City  in 
are  chiefly  for  juvenile  readers,  are;  'At  the  188B-90,  and  a  member. of  the  city  board  of 
Sign  of  the  Sphinx'  (1896);  'The  Story  of  public  works  in  1890  and  in  1893.  He  was  a 
Betty*  (iSqq)  ;  'Folly  in  Fairyland'  (1901)  ;  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
'Eight  Girls  and  a  Dog'  (ipoa) ;  'The  Pete  and  framed  the  Constitution  under  which  Utah  was 
Polly  Stories'  (1902)  ;  etc,  admitted  as  a  State;  in  1893  was  elected  gov- 
Wells,  Catherine  Boott  Gannett.  American  '^''nor  of  Utah  for  a  five  years'  term  on  the  Re- 
writer,  daughter  of  E.  S.  Gannett  (q.v.)  :  b.  puhlican  ticket,  and  in  1900  was  re-elected  for  a 
England  1838.  She  was  married  in  1863  to  S.  ™"''  y^^^\  *"™-  Durmg  the  prolonged  struggle 
Wells  (d,  1903},  She  has  been  active  in  pro-  between  themine  owners  and  miners  unions  m 
moting  educational  advance  and  beside  publish-  '504.  he  maintained  an  impartial  attitude  as  far 
ing  Sunday  School  manuals  has  also  published  ^J  possible,  but  firmly  opposed  anarchy  and 
•In    the    Clearings';    'Miss    Curtis,'    a   novel;  d'sorder, 

'About  People,'  a  collection  of  essays;  etc.  Wells,  Herbert   George,   English  author; 

Wells,    David    Ames.    American    political  *>■  Bromley.  Kent,  21  Sept,  1866.    He  was  edn- 

economist:  b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  17  June  i8i8;  '^^^^  *t   the   Royal   College  of  Science   (South 

d.  Norwich,  Conn.,  5  Nov.  1898.     He  was  grad-  Kensington,   London),   published   a   "Text-Book 

uated  from  Williams  College  in  1847,  and  from  "^  Biology'    (1892-3),  and  followed  this  by  a 

the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1851,  but  be-  series  of  works  of  fiction  in  which  science  and 

fore    entering    the    latter    institution    had    been  mechanics  are  employed  for  the  accomplishment 

assistant   editor   of   the    Springfield   Republican,  <*'  various  wonders  narrated   in  the  circumstan- 

and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  invention  "»'  a"?j'f"sible  manner  of  Verne.  Among  them 

of  a  mechanism  for  folding  books  and  news-  are:     'The   Time    Machine'     (189s);     "Select 

papers  in  connection   with   the  printing  press.  Conversations   with   an    Uncle'    (189S):    'The 

In  1851  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  Wonderful  Visit'    (1895);   'The  Island  of  Dr, 

the  Lawrence   Scientific   School,  and  was  also  Y°^^V  .1}°^>-     'The   Wheeis   of    Chance' 

lecturer    on    chemistry    and    physics    at    Groton  <i»»)  I   'Thirty  Strange  Stones'    (1897);  "The 

Academy;  during  this  earlier  period  of  his  lite  Invisible    Man'     (18^7);    'The    War    of    the 

he  published  several  text-books  on  the  natural  Worlds'    (1898);    'lales  of  Space  and  Time' 

sciences.     He  first  attained  reputation  as  a  polit-  (1899):    'When    the _  Sleeper   Wakes'     (185^); 

ical  economist  by  an  address  on   'Our  Burden  ^ove  and   Mr.  Lewisham'    (1900)  ;    'Anticipa- 

and   Our   Strength,'   read  before  a   literary  so-  tions'    (igoi)  ;   'The   First   Men   in  the  Moon' 

ciety  of  Troy  in  1864;  it  discussed  the  resources  J'P"") ;  'Mankind  in  the  Making*  (1903) ;  and 

of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  nation's  'Twelve  Stones  and  a  Dream'    (1903)-     From 

debt-paying  ability,  and  attracted  the  attention  J°94.  to  1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  'Saturday 

of  the  President,  who  summoned  him  to  a  con-  «eview'  staff, 

ference  in  regard  to  the  national  finances.  This  Wells,  Horace,  American  dentist;  b.  Hart- 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  commission  of  three  ford,  Vt..  21  Jan.  1815;  d.  New  York  24  Jan. 
tor  the  investigation  of  questions  of  taxation  1S48.  He  studied  dentistry  in  Boston,  and  prac- 
and  revenue,  of  which  commission  Wells  was  tised  it  there  until  1836,  then  went  to  Hartford, 
chairman.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  first  to  Conn.  For  years  he  made  investigations  and 
collect  economic  and  financial  statistics  for  gov-  experiments  in  search  of  an  agent  for  preventing 
emment  nse.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the  pain  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  finally  be- 
office  of  special  commissioner  of  revenue,  was  came  convinced  that  he  had  found  such  an  agent 
instrumental  in  abolishing  the  many  petty  taxes  in  nitrous-oxide  gas.  In  1844  he  made  a  prac- 
which  had  been  imposed  during  the  war,  and  tical  test  by  having  one  of  his  own  teeth  ex- 
originated  most  of  the  important  forms  and  tracted  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
methods  of  internal  revenue  taxation  adopted  supposed  anaesthetic,  and  the  operation  confirmed 
from  1866  to  1870,  In  the  latter  year  the  office  his  belief  in  the  discovery.  Thenceforth  he 
which  he  held  was  abolished.  He  had  at  firet  used  nitrous-oxide  gas  in  his  ijractice.  He. pub- 
been  an  advocate  of  the  protectionist  policy,  but  lished  'A  History  of  the  Application  of  Nitrous 
after  a  visit  to  Europe  and  a  careful  study  of  Oxide  Gas,  Ether,  and  Other  Vapors  to  Surgical 
the  English  system,  he  changed  his  views,  and  Operations'  (1847).  His  claims  to  the  discov- 
advocated  the  system  of  free  trade.  In  1876  ery  of  anaesthesia  were  controverted  in  the  inter- 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  est  of  G.  Q.  Colton,  C.  T.  Jackson,  W.  T.  G. 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  published;  "Our  Morton,  and  J.  C.  Warren  (qq.v,),  to  each  of 
Burden  and  Our  Strength'  (1864) ;  'The  Creed  whom  some  of  the  honors  of  itt  introduction 
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belong.    Wells  may  have  had  a  predecessor  in  the  theory  and  history  of  music  count  toward 

C  W.  Long  (q.v.),  but  with  regard  (o  the  first  the  deijree,  but  technical  musical  work  dc«s  not. 

surgical  tise  of  an  anesthetic,  all   other  names  The   discipline   is   by  a   system   of   student   self 

must  yield  priority  to  his.    He  became  mentally  government,  based  on  a.  series  of  simple  rules 

unbalanced  while  advocating  his  claims  in  New  adopted    and    enforced    by   the    students   them- 

York,   was   taken   into   custody,   and   committed  selves.     The  college  is  situated  on  Cayuga  Lake, 

suicide.    A  statue  of  Wells  stands  in  Bushnell  and  the  College  Boat  Club  has  erected  a  boat 

Park,  Hartford,  Corn.    See  An-esthetics.  house  for  the  use  of  their  members.    The  college 

ur.ii.    V-..  (-..^-.M     c  \\T^,^    i~.«.«  buildings  include  the  main  hall,  Morgan  Hall, 
WeUs,   Kate  Gannett     See  Wells.  Cath-  dormitory     (the    former     residence     of    the 

ERINE  BooTT  Gannett.  founder),  a  gymnasium,  a  science  hall,  and  the 

Wells,  Lemuel   Henry,  American   Protes-  administration   building.     The   students  in   igio 

tanl  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  3  Dec  numbered   iSS,   the   faculty  28.     Wells   seeks  to 

1841.     He  was  graduated  from  Hobart  College  maintain  Its  distinctive  cbamcter  as  a  small  coU 

in  1867,  having  during  the  Civil  War  served  as  lege,   maintaining  a   high   standard   of  college 

a  lieutenant  in  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  and  after  work,  but  not  attempting  university  methods, 
being  graduated  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  WpllBlinro       w;i!r'Jii-ir  n       P^        t,nrn„cl> 

ary  bishop  of  Spokane.  ^^^^^     ^^    ^^^j,i„^     ^^^^^    ^here.    are    two 

Wells,  Rotla,  American  capitalist  and  poli-  hanks,  the  comhine d  capital  of  which  is  $150,000^ 

tician:  b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo„  1856.    He  entered  Pop-   (toio)  .1,18.3. 

business  in  the  employ  of  a  street  railway  com-  Wells^u^g,  W.  Va..  city,  county-seat  of 

pany    and  became  assistant  superintendent,  and  Brooke  County;  on  the  6hio  River,  and  on  the 

fina  ly  general  manager  of  the  company.     Giving  Pittsburg,    Cincinnati,   Chicago    &    Saint    Louis 

up  the  fatter  pMition  m  1883.  be  became  promi-  Railroad;   about   15  miles ^rth  of  Wheeling, 

nently  identified  with  »  number  of  manufactur-  i,  i^  j^  an  agricultural  and  sheep-raising  region. 

ng    wid    commercial    corporations     and    he    is  a^j  j^  ,11^  ,{|.inity  ar^  numerous  coal  mines  and 

rccopiized  as  one  of  the  leadmg  business  men  „a,ural  gas.     It  has  a  fine  city-hall,  paper  mills. 

of  his  native  city.    He  has  been  active  m  local  gjag^  factories,  a  sack  facio^,  grist  mill,  and 

politics  as  a  Democrat;  was  a  delegaM  to  the  machine  shop.    There  are  three  fenks,  having  a 

Democratic    National    Convention   m    1B96,   and  combined    capital   of   $230,000.     The   place   was 

was  elected  mayor  of  Saint  Louis  m  1901  for  a  founded  in    1790.    Pop.    (i8qo)    2,235;    (I9t») 

four    years     terra.     Though    nominated   on   the  acgg-    (tgio)   2^680 
Democratic  ticket,  he  received  a  large  number      '  „1  ,,  \!r7         _. . 

of   independent   votes.     His    administration   has  ^   Wellston.  welz  ton,   Ohio,  city  in  Jackson 

been  efficient  and  economical  and  he  has  taken  County;  on  the  Oncmnati  H.  &  D..  the  Ohio  S., 

an  effective  part  in  the  preparation  for  the  Saint  ^".f  the  Baltimore  &  O.  S.  W.  R.R.'s ;  about  72 

Louis  Exposition  of  igo*.  F"'=s  in  direct  line    southeast  of  Columbos.     It 

,    ,  ,  ,  IS   in   an   agricultural   and   coal   mining   region, 

Wells,  Webster,  American  mathematician:  and    has    considerable    iron    manufacturine.    In 


uactu  iiuui  Li.t  i'i<u^au.u^i.ito  i.i.i>L.iun.  ui   t-v^uT  ufactotics  capitalizcd  for  $855,606.      ine  cost  01 

nology  in  1873,  pursued  special  studies  in  civil  the  raw  material  used  annually  was  $595,415  and 

engineering,    and    from    1873    was    engaged    in  the  value  of  the  annual  products  was  $i,056,iia 

teaching  at  the   Institute,   attaining  full  profes-  The    chief    industrial   establishments    are    foun- 

sorship    in    1893.     He   has    written   a   series   of  dries,    blast    furnaces,    barrel    factory,    machine 

mathematical     text-books,     among    which     are;  shops,  cement  works,  and  brick  works.     The  city 

'Logarithms'      (1878)  ;     'Plane    and     Spherical  has  a  high  school,  public  graded  schools,  and  a 

Tr^onometry'       C1884)  ;       'Higher      Algebra'  public   library.     There    are    twg    banks    with   a 

(1869);   'Complete  Trigonometry'    (1900)  ;  etc.  combined     capital     6?     $85,000     and     deposits 

Well*.    CoUege,    a     college    for    women,  amounting  to  a^l,out  $8ocv»o.    The  city  owns  and 

located  in  Aurora/ N.  Y.    It  was  founded  in  «P"ates  the  clectnc-hght  .plant  aftd.  the  water- 

j868  by  Henry  Wells,  who  at  that  time  deeded  ^"^""z   J  he  government   15  vested   in  a  mayor 

to  the  trustees  the  niiin  building  and  20  acres  "^^^  ^°^^^  "f^"  '.™°  >""„  ^"''  %  F'ty  council, 

of  land.    It  is  undenominational  in  its  comrol  7^']^  P'^"T^^  ^p^"'^^  m  1871  and  in  1876  was 

and  policy.    In  1888  the  main  building  was  de-  incorporated       Pop.      (1890)      4,377;      (1900) 

stroyed  by  fire,  but  immediately  rebuilt  without  ''■°4S;   HQto;   0,K75. 

crippling  the  work  of  the  college.  A  prepara-  Wells'Tille,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Allegany 
tory  course  was  at  first  maintained,  but  was  County ;  on  the  Genesee  River,  and  on  the  Erie 
abohshed  in  1896,  when  the  range  of  elective  and  the  Buffalo  &  S.  R.R.'s;  about  25  miles 
system  was  also  greatly  increased.  The  college  southwest  of  Hornellsville.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
has  now  riven  up  taking  special  students,  as  tural  and  dairy  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  a 
the  regular  applicants  exceed  the  number  that  number  of  oil  wells.  It  has  foundries,  ma- 
can  be  accommodated.  Formerly  the  three  de-  chine  shops,  creameries,  flour  mill,  tanneries, 
grees  of  A.B.,  B.L.  and  B.S.  were  conferred,  and  cigar  factories.  There  are  two  national 
but  the  A.B.  degree  is  now  granted  for  the  com-  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $150,000.  It 
pletion  of  the  course,  which  is  largel)'  elective,  has  a  high  school,  graded  elementary  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  last  two  years.  Biblical  litera-  a  public  library.  Pop.  (i8go)  3435;  (1900) 
tute  is  among  the  required  studies,  courses  in  3,556;  (1910)  4,382. 
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WellsviUe,  Ohio,  ci^  in  G)lumbiati& 
County;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  ou  the  Penn- 
sylvanU  Railroad;  about  85  miles  southwest  of 
Oeveland.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  coal 
mining  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  valuable 
deposits  of  &re  day.  TI;e  chief  manufacturing 
establishments  are  machine  shops,  foundries, 
iron  and  steel  works,  brick  and  tile  works,  pot- 
teries, nail  factory,  boiler  works,  and  railroad 
shops.  In  1900  (govermnent  census)  there  were 
61  manufacturing  establishments  which  were 
capi tallied  for  $1,333,863,  and  whose  annual 
finished  products  brought  $1,548,190.  There  are 
three  banks ;  the  two  national  banks  have  s 
combined  capital  of  $150,000.  There  are  nine 
churches,  a.  high  school,  public  and  parish 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  the  water-works.  Pop.  (1910) 
7.76Q- 

WeUbach  (welz'baH)  Light,  an  invention 
of  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach,  an  Austrian^  in 
1884.  In  Europe  it  is  known  as  the  Auer  light. 
It  is  based  upon  the  discovery  that  certain  ma- 
terials become  incandescent  at  a  low  tempera- 
lure.  The  process  followed  is  to  saturate  a  com- 
bustible filament  in  the  form  of  a'  network  with 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  a  refractory  earth,  such  as 
zirconium.  It  is  then  dried  out  and  burned,  the 
combustible  element  disappearing  and  leaving  a 
frame  of  refractory  material,  which  becomes  in- 
candescent at  a  low  temperature.  See  Railway 
Train  Lighting. 

Webb,  Herbert,  American  reformer;  b. 
Philadeiphia,  Pa.,  4  Dec.  1851.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1871;  studied  art  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Paria 
with  Bonnat ;  and  practised  as  an  artist  in  Phila. 
delphia  for  several  years.  Visiting  the  Sioux 
reservation,  impressed  with  the  belief  that. the 
Indians  required  only  a  just  and  consistent 
treatment  by  the  government  and  the  extension 
of  Christian  missions  to  become  civilized,  he 
began  a  movement  to  secure  to  them  their  rights, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  in  1882.  He  became  cor- 
responding secretary  of  this  association  and  has 
been  active  in  its  work,  which  has  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  tile  passage  of  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  individual  ownership  of  land,  and  the 
application  of  the  civil  service  law  to  the  Indian 
service.  He  also  look  a  leading  part  in  the 
reform  movement  in  Pennsylvania  State  politics 
in  1890;  and  in  1895  established  a  weekly  period- 
ical 'City  and  State,'  pobli.'ihed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  good  government.  He  has  strongly  op- 
posed the  tendency  toward  imperialism,  and  has 
severely  criticised  the  government's  ^liey  and 
the  evils  attending  the  army's  occupation  of  the 
Philippines.  He  has  written  'Four  Weeks 
among  some  of  the  Sioux  Tribes' ;  'Civilization 
among  the  Sioux  Indians';  'A  Visit  to  the 
Navajo,  Pueblo,  and  Hualpais  Indians';  'The 
Other  Man's  Country'  (igoo),  dealing  with  the 
Philippine  question. 

Welsh,  John,  American  merchant:  b.  Phil- 
adelphia 9  Nov.  1805;  d.  there  10  April  i885. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
became  prominent  in  business  and  was  active 
in  public  affairs  in  many  capacities,  having  large 
railroad  and  financial  interests.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  etc.,  and 
rendered    efficient    service   in   promoting   relief 


measures  during  the  Civil  War,  especially  ui 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Sanitary  Fair, 
in  1864.  of  which  he  was  president,  and  which 
raised  over  $i,ooa/K)0  for  army  hospital  work. 
In  1873  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Finance  of  the  Centainial  Exhibition,  receiving 
from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  close, 
a  ^old  medal,  and  the  sum  of  $50,000,  with 
which  be  endowed  the  John  Welsh  chair  of 
English  literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1878  he  went  as  minister  to  England, 
but  in  the  following  year  resigned. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Uetiiodists,  a  designa- 
tion sometimes  given  to  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, because  Wales  is  the  great  seat  of  the 
sect  The  Calvinistic  Methcidists  are  distin- 
guished by  their  Calvinistic  sentiments  from  the 
ordinary  Wesleyans,  who  are  Amixnian.  Whit- 
field is  regarded  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism.  Members  of  this  sect 
have  been  active  in  recent  years  in  seeking  to 
bring  about  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Wales.    See  Metkodisu. 


Wclwitschia,  wel-wfchl-a,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Gnetacta,  containing  only 
one  species,  W.  mirabilis.  This  species  is  con- 
fined to  the  deserts  of  Southwest  Africa,  where 
it  was  discovered  in  i860  by  Fried  rich  W'el- 
witsch.  It  has  a  short  and  top-shaped  stem 
which  never  grows  much  above  the  surface,  but 
increases  in  thickness,  until  it  may  be  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  bears  a  pair  of  large  opposite 
leaves.  These  leaves  last  throughout  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  plant,  and  become  ultimately  torn 
up  longitudinally  into  long  strips,  which  trail  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Two  cotyledons 
which  are  like  short-lived  leaves  of  much  smaller 
size  precede  them.  The  flowers  of  the  plant 
grow  in  cones  like  those  of  many  conifers,  the 
cones  being  arranged  in  panicles  on  the  end  of 
the  stem  between  the  two  leaves.  The  female 
cones  are  much  larger  than  the  male  ones,  and 
in  fruit  are  of  a  scarlet  color. 

Wen,  an  encysted  tumor,  moderate,  but 
considerably  varying  in  size,  occurring:  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body;  commonly  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  but  most  frequently  on 
the  scalp.  The  causes  of  their  formation  are 
unknown,  but  a  strongly  marked  tendency  to 
such  swellings  exists  in  particular  individuals, 
leading  to  the  belief  in  constitutidnal  causes. 
At  its  commencement  the  wen  is  always  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  perfectly  indolent,  and  it  is 
often  many  years  before  it  attains  any  consid- 
erable size.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  sac,  its  con- 
tents being-  sometimes  sebaceous  matter,  in  other 
cases  scrum,  or  a  thin  fetid  brown  or  black 
fluid.  Sometimes  the  sac  contains  cartilaginous 
or  even  osseous  matter.  Frequently  the  sac, 
especially  wheii  small,  may  be  punctured,  and  its 
contents  pressed  out;  but  sometimes  this  gives 
rise  to  very  severe  inflammatory  action.  An- 
other and  safe  mode  of  treatment  is  to  dissect 
them  out  with  the  knife  wherever  their  position 
will  admit  of  it,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  cyst. 

Wen-chow,  wiin'  chow',  China,  a  treaty 
port  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Ta-kai  river,  flowing  into  the  China  Sea ; 
about  ago  miles    south  by   west  of  Sha&khai 
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Ruined  palaces,  gates,  and  triumphal  arches  are  There  are  seven  cases,  namely,  nominative,  ac- 
among  the  numerous  signs  of  its  vanished  great-  cusative,  genitive,  dative,  locative  (to  express  thr 
ness,  but  it  is  still  a  comparatively  clean  town,  relation  of  in),  instrumental  (lo  express  the  re- 
with  broad  streets.  Among  buildings  of  recent  lations  of  by  and  with),  and  vocative.  The  ad- 
erection  are  the  custom-house  and  the  branch  jectives  end  in  y,  t  (masculine),  a  (feminine),  o 
of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Poatoflicc.  The  chief  and  e  (neuter).  The  comparative  is  formed  by 
imports  are  cottons,  kerosene,  sugar,  opium,  iron,  the  termination  iH,  and  in  order  to  form  the 
and  woolens ;  the  principal  exports  are  tea,  urn-  superlative  the  syllable  naj  is  placed  before  the 
brellas,  timber,  and  oranges.  The  average  an-  comparative.  The  personal  pronouns  are  irreg- 
nal  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  ular;  the  others  are  declined  like  adjectives, 
several  recent  j-ears  were  about  $850,000  and  The  verb  has  six  tenses,  present,  imperfect,  per- 
$290,000  respectively.  The  tonnage  of  shipping  feet,  pluperfect,  future,  and  future  perfect;  five 
is  about  27,000  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  con-  moods,  indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  impera- 
siderable  junk  trade.  Pop.  about  80,000.  tive,  and  infinitive,  beside  a  gerund;  and  three 
Wenat'chL  Sep  Salishan  IndiXns  participles,  present  and  perfect  active,  and  per- 
WenatchL  bee  Salisban  1>diam=.  ^^^^  passive.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
WencesUs,  wen'ses-Ias  or  -las,  or  Wenzel,  century  Wendish  literature  consisted  almost 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Bohemia:  b,  wholly  of  ecclesiastical  and  relipous  works, 
1361 ;  d.  Schlagfluss  16  Aug.  J419.  He  was  the  and  works  relating  to  the  needs  of  peasant 
son  of  Charles  IV.  (q,v.),  whom  he  succeeded  life,  but  there  has  since  been  a  revival  of  na- 
in  1378.  in  iJiM  the  Bohemian  nobility  formed  tiona!  feeling,  accompanied  by  a  more  extended 
a  conspiracy  against  him  and  held  him  prisoner  literature.  There  are  grammars  of  the  Wend- 
at  Prague,  but  later  released  him.  Through  the  ish  language  by  1  cinus  (Prague  1679), 
influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  whose  Matthai  (1721),  Sciler  (Bautzen  1830),  and 
enmity  he  had  aroused  by  demanding  the  resig-  Jordan  (Prague    1841). 

m-tion  of  the  rival  Popes,  Benedict  Xill.  and  Wcn'dell,  Barrett,  American  educator  and 
Boniface  IX  he  was  deposed  by  the  Imperial  author:  b.  Boston,  Mass,.  23  Aug.  185S.  Gradu- 
electors,  while  the  Eleelor  Palatine  Rupert  was  ^ted  from  Harvard  in  1877,  he  studied  also  in 
chosen  to  succeed  h,m  In  BohemLa  he  sup-  ^it  Harvard  Law  School,  in  1880-8  was  in- 
ported  John  Huss  (q.v)  and  the  latter  s  party,  jtructor  in  English  at  Harvard,  in  1888-08  as- 
-nd  in  1409  compelled  by  a  decree  the  deoarture  sjstani  professor,  and  in  1898  became  professor 
^f  the  Germans  from  the  University  of  Prague.  He  was  Clark  lecturer  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
Shortly  afterward  he  resigned  the  royal  title,  bridge.  England,  in  1902.  Among  his  wo?ks  are 
Consult  Lndner,  'Gesch.ch  e  des  Deutschen  <xhe  Duchess  Emilia'  (1885)  ;  'Rankeira  Re- 
Reiches  unter  Konig  Wenzel'  (1875-80).  ^ai^s*  (1897);  'English  Comflosi.ion'CiSpi): 
Wend  Lanjfuage.  The  language  of  the"  'Cotton  Mather*  (1891);  'Stelligeri,  and  Other 
Wends  is  similar  to  the  other  branches  of  Essays  Concerning  America'  (1893);  'William 
the  northwestern  stem  of  the  Slavic  languages,  Shakespere'  (1894);  <A  Literary  History  of 
the  Polish  and  the  Bohemian.  It  is  divided  in-  America'  (igoo;  in  the  'Library  of  Literaiy 
to  the  dialect  of  Lower  Lusatia,  which  is  but  History*),  a  scholarly  work,  though  much  criti- 
little  developed,  and  that  of  Upper  Lusatia.  The  cised  for  its  unjust  attitude  toward  certain  writ- 
latter  is  subdivided  into  the  Evangelical  dialect,  "s.:  and  'Raleigh  in  Guiana'  (1902),  an  attempt 
near  Bautzen ;  the  Catholic  dialect,  near  **  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  He  also 
Kamenz  and  in  the  northwest;  and  the  contributed  the  interesting  chapter  on  'The 
northeastern  dialect.  The  differences  are  American  Intellect,'  to  Vol.  VII.,  'The  United 
mostly  confined  to  shades  of  pronunciation.  States,'  of  the  'Cambridge  Modern  History.' 
The  stock  of  words  in  th»  present  language  Wends,  a  former  powerful  Slavic  tribe 
of  the  Wends  is  largely  mixed  with  German  settled  in  Germany,  now  represented  by  the 
elements.  Orthography  has  always  been  in  Slavic  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia  who 
a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  especially  a  call  themselves  Serbs  (5"fr6/o),  whence  the  name 
subject  of  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Sorbs,  often  applied  to  them  by  German  aulhori- 
Protestants;  but  in  modern  times  attempts  at  ties.  In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  Sorbs 
reconciliation  and  improvement  have  met  with  occupied  the  country  from  the  Saale  to  the 
apprnyal  on  both  sides.  In  their  publications,  Boher,  and  from  the  latitude  of  Berlin  south  to 
the  Wends  have  mostly  made  use  of  the  German  the  Erzgcbirge ;  but  the  Wends  are  now  confined 
.."^T"  J  ,5'*  ^^"^  ^'**'*  vowels.  0,  o,  u,  e,  i,  to  a  small  territory  (about  1,270  square  miles) 
all  of  which  are  pronounced  as  in  German  and  in  the  upper  Spree  valley,  extending  from  south 
Italian  6  (between  o  m  note  and  u  in  («J/)^  of  Bautzen  to  north  of  Kottbus.  Tiie  larger 
(like  long  English  e),  and  y  (approaching  the  part  of  this  Wendish  region  belongs  to  the  Prus- 
German  u).  Uf  consonants  there  are  32:  ;  (y  sian  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Silesia,  the 
consonant),  w  <.v),  &  (»  soft),  b,  S  (soft),  p.  smaller  soulbern  part  being  included  in  the  Iting- 
/f  (soft),  m,  m  (soft),  n,  *  (soft,  Fr.  gfi),  I,  l  dom  of  Saxony  (circle  of  Bautzen).  The 
(like  v).  r,  *  (soft),  z,  i  (Fr.  /),  s,  J  (sh),  d  Wends  are  completely  surrounded  by  Germans, 
dg  d/  frftA  -mtfi  iff  I  r  ltf-\  f  iirf,  ^r.tt\  '"°  ''^'"B  thus  cut  off  from  contact  with  the 
7'(irh^  V;  J,  Trtf'  \t  /f  I  -^  ^'  ?*''"  S'^^^'  ^^^y  ^™  becoming  slowly  German- 
ii  1  ''xl  '  t  rV-^  ^^^''''/■,.^^'"^'?  ""  '^'^<^-  ^beir  language,  known  as  Sorbian,  falls 
™«.  i-  f  substantives  are  of  three  genders,  into  two  dialects,  Upper  and  Lower  Sorbian, 
™H?nJ  ■  '  f'^'"'"'"*'  ^r**  neuter.  Substantives  which  are  spoken  in  the  south  and  the  north  ol 
^™  ;„  ^  (-or^^ou&M  zTe  mostly  masculine,  the  territory  respectively.  (See  Wend  Lam- 
1  ?,S!,  ^u  '  *="""'"«•  and  those  m  o  and  e  GUAct)  The  total  number  of  Wends  is  about 
neuter.  There  arc  seven  declensions,  two  for  120,000,  of  whom  about  50.000  live  in  Saxony 
the  nmculme.  thr.-e  for  the  neuter,  and  two  for  and  70*00  in  Prussia.  About  Ta.ooo  are  Roman 
trie  feminme      ilie  language  has  a  dua<  number.  Catholics,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  Lutherani 
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Wener,  va'n£r,  or  Vencr,  Sjveden,  the  Wen'tletrap,  a  gastropod  raollnsk,  allied 
largest  lake  of  the  country,  and  after  those  of  to  the  turret  shells  and  of  the  ^enuE  Scalaria, 
JLadoga  and  Onega  the  largest  in  Europe,  sit-  in  which  the  shell  is  turreted,  spiral,  and  orna-^ 
Dated  centrally  between  the  lans  of  Wermland,  mcnted  with  elevated  rib-like  processes,  crossing 
Dalsland,  and  Wester  Gotland.  It  is  147  feet  the  whorls  lengthwise  of  the  shell.  In  some 
above  sea-leveU  and  of  irregular  shape.  Its  speciea  the  spiral  is  closed;  but  in  the  "true* 
greatest  length,  northeast  to  southwest,  is  about  wentletraps  the  whorls  are  open,  that  is,  aq>a- 
100  miles ;  and  its  breadth  may  average  about  30  rated.  Of  the  former,  some  are  found  in  north' 
miles,  though  in  its  lower  part,  where  two  penin-  ern  seas,  and  the  latter  are  all  natives  of  warm 
sulas  stretch  far  into  it  from  opposite  directions,  seas.  They  are  inhabitants  of  deep  waters,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  15  miles.  This  distance  is  their  shells  are  cast  up  in  great  numbers  00 
still  further  narrowed  by  a  group  of  small  is-  sandy  coasts.  They  are  carnivorous  in  habits. 
lands,  and  hence  Ihe  jiart  of  the  lake  above  these  The  famous  precious  wentletrap,  or  loyal  stair- 
peninsulas  is  sometimes  considered  as  Wener  case  (.Scahria  prettosa),  formerly  brought 
Boper,  while  the  part  below  is  called  Lake  prices  ranging  as  high  as  $250  when  purchased 
albo.  The  area  covered  by  both  is  2,242  square  for  the  conchologist's  cabinet,  but  its  value  in  the 
miles.  By  far  the  most  important  feeder  ts  the  present  day  is  small.  Its  shell  is  about  two 
KUc-elf,  which  pours  in  at  its  north  end  the  inches  long,  and  twisted  in  a  wide  spiral  form, 
accumulated  water  of  a  course  of  more  than  and  is  generally  pale-yellow  with  white  ribs. 
250  miles.  Its  only  proper  outlet  is  at  Weners-  Wentworth,  w6nt'werth,  Benning,  English 
borg  at  Its  southwestern  extremity,  where  its  governor  of  New  Hampshire:  b.  Portsmouth,  N. 
superfluous  waters  are  received  by  the  Gota-elf.  H.,  24  July  1696;  d.  there  14  Oct.  1770.  He  was 
In  summer  steamers  and  other  vessels  ply  reg-  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1715,  became  a  mer- 
Ularly  upon  the  lake;  in  winter  it  is  frozen  for  chant  at  Portsmouth,  which  town  he  frequently 
several  months  and  crossed  by  sledges.  It  represented  in  the  provincial  assembly,  was  ap- 
abounds  with  fish,  particularly  trout  The  Gota  pointed  a  king's  councillor  in  17M,  and  when  in 
anal  connects  Lake  Wener  with  Lake  Wetter,  ,741  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  prov- 
and  the  Dalsland  Canal  connects  it  with  Fred-  jnce  he  became  its  governor.  He  so  continued 
nkshald  in  Norway.  until  1767,  when  he  resigned.    He  was  author- 

Wenley    Robert  Hark,  American  educa-  izcd  by  the  crown  to  grant  patents  of  unoccupied 

ton  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  1861.    He  was  land,  and  in  i749  began  making  grants  on  the 

graduated   from  the   University  of  Glasgow   in  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in  what  is 

1884,  and  later  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  now  southern  Vermont.    These  grants  were  con- 

thc  Continent.     He  was  in  charge  of  the  philo-  sidered  by  the  colonial  government  of  New  York 

sophical  department  of  Queen  Margaret  College,  as  within  its   domain,  and,  as   Governor  Went- 

Glasgow,  in  18S8-95,  and  since  1896  has  been  worth    stoutly  maintained    for  a  time  his   au- 

at  the  head  of  that  department  in  the  University  thority,  the  collision  so  famous  in  the  history  of 

of  Michigan.    He  has  published :     'Socrates  and  Vermont  respecting  the  New  Hampshire  grants 

Christ'    ('880) ;    'University  Extension  Move-  ensued.     (See    Vermont,    History.)     Governor 

ment  in  Scotland*  (lEtoS)  ;  'Contemporary  The-  Wentworth  exacted  heavy  fees  for  his  grants  of 

olo^  and  Theism'    (1897);    'Preparation   for  land,  and  thus  accumulated  a  large  property,  and 

Christianity  in  the  Ancient  World'  {iSgS^J ;  etc.  in  ail  of  them  stipulated  for  the  reservation  of  a 

He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  'Dictionary  lot  for  an  Episcopal  church.    The  town  of  Ben- 

of  Philosophy.'  nington,  Vermont,  was  named  in  honor  of  him. 

Wenlock  Group,  a  British  formation  of  After  his  resignation   as  governor  he  gave  to 

the    Upper    Silurian    geological    series.    It    in-  Dartmouth  Coljefte  Soo  acres  of  land,  on  which 

eludes  shales  and  limestones,  and  is  below  the  '*>*  college  building  were  erected.    For  an  ac- 

Ludlow  group,  and  above  the  Upper  Llandovery  f"";"'  <'*  his  second  mama^,  consult  LongfeU 

group,  these  three  comprising  the  Upper  Silurian  '°*  ^  P*'*™     '^°y  Wentworth,' 

groups.    The  Wenlock  formation  is  about  4,000  Wentwortii,  Charles  Watson.    See  Rock- 

feet  thick,  and  the  fauna  has  been  classed  as  ingham,  2d  Marquis  of. 

consisting  of  171  genera,  and  530  species,  but  Wentworth,     George     Albert,     American 

many  supposed  vegetable  remains  are  almost  cer-  mathematician;  b.   Wakefield,   N.  H.,  31   July 

tainfy  not  such.     See   Silubiak.  ,gj5;   ^  Dover,   N.  H.,  2^  May  1906.     He  was 

Wenslejrdale,     wenz'll-dal,    James    Parke,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  18^  and  in  1858-91 

Basok,  English  jurist :  b.  Highfield,  near  Liver-  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Phillips  Exeter 

pool,  32  March  1782 ;  d.  Ampthill  Park,  Bedford-  Academy.    With  G.  A.  Hill  he  prepared  a  series 

Bhire,   25    Feb.    1868.     Graduated    from   Trinity  of  text-books  on  algebra,  arithmetic,  geometry. 

College.  Cambridge,  in  1803.  he  was  called  to  the  and  physics,  and  he   was   author  of  the  Went- 

bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1813,  went  the  north-  worth  Series  of  mathematical  works  comprising 

ern   circuit,   and  became   known   for  his   wide  about  40  volumes,  among  which  are:  'Elemente 

knowledge  of  common   law.    In    i8z8  he  was  <"*   Geometry*    (1878) ;    'Surveying  and   Navi- 

made  a  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  gation*     (1882);     'Higher    Algebra'     (1891); 

1834  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  the  ex-  etc. 

che<tuer.    Here  he  remained  strongly  influential  Wentworth,    Sm   John,    English   colonial 

until  his  resignation  in  1856,  when  he  entered  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  afterward  of 

Lords  as  Baron  Wensleydale  of  Walton  (Lati-  Nova    Scotia:   b.   Portsmouth.   N.   H.,  g   Aug. 

aster).     In    Parliament    he    spoke    rarely,   and  1737;  d.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  8  April  1820.     He  was  a 

chiefly  on  legal  questions.     His  judgments  were  nephew  of  Benning  Wentworth  (q.v.).     He  was 

highly  ranked.    Consult  Foss,  'The  Judges  of  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1755,  being  a  classmate 

England'    (1848-64),  or  the  abridgmEnf   of  the  of  John  Adams,  became  a  merchant,  and  in  1765 

«ame,    'Biographia   Juridica'    (1870);    Hanson,  was  the  agent  of  New  Hampshire  to  present 

'Builders  of  Our  Law*   (iSgs).  petitions  in  England.    While  there  be  was  ap- 
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painted  to  succeed  Benning  Wuitworth  ta  gov-  Soloinon' ;  'Christ  Carried  to  the  Sepulchre' : 

emoT  of  New  Hampshire.    At  the  same  time  he  <Ecce    Homo' ;     'Ahraliam    with    Saiah    and 

was  made  'surveyor  of  the  Icing's  woods'*  for  Hagar' ;    and    'Magdalen    hi    the   Wilderness.' 

ail  North  America,    Having  landed  at  Charles-  Van  der  Werff  was  particularly  noted  for  his 

ton,  S.  C,  in  March  1767,  be  traveled  throiigh  small    historical    pieces,    which    are    most    ex- 

the  colonics,  icgistering  in  each  his  coromissioti  quisitely  finished,  and  are  still  in  high  request, 

as  surveyor,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  June.  His  brother  and  pupil.  Plana  vast  oaa  WaaFF 

The  office  of  governor  was  at  that  time  an  ex-  (1665-1718),    painted    portraits    and    domestic 

tremely  difficult  one  by  reason  of  the  increasing  pieces. 

discontent  of  the  colonUts.    At  the  first.  Went-  Wergild,  wer'grld,  or  Weregild,  w&r'gHd, 

worths  adnvniatration  was  very  popular.    He  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  v^r,  a  man,  and 

remonstrated  against  the  taxes  unposcd  by  the  ^^/^     satisfaction,    and    meaning   the    price    in 

Enghsh  Kovemmeut,  but  sought  to  ma.ntam  the  ^^^^^  p^ij  ^jher  to  kinsmen  or  to  the  state,  or 

loyalty  of  the  colony,  and  was  successful  m  pre-  ^^^^^    ^  satisfaction  in  a  case  of  homicide  or 

venting  the  assent  of  Portsmouth  to  the  non-  ^^^^^  ^^ime  against  the  person.    The  wergild 

importation  agreements  until   1770.    In  diis  he  extended  to  offenses  of  the  highest  grade.     It 

was  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  Portsmouth  mer-  ^^  ^^  sometimes  exacted  when  the  killing  was 

chants  were  disinclmed  to  forego  such  profiK  „„  criminal,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thief  stain  in 

as  they  might  still  obtam  despite  the  crippled  t,„|,     [,  „„  eminently  a  Teutonic  institution, 

suite  of  commerce.    When  the  tast  attempt  was  ,„j  ^,  ,„„„„,  „,  „r^,j  ,„|jj  „;„,  j|j„. 

made  to  compel  the  colomes  to  r«eive  East  In-  „,  ,^^     ■„„„     n,  Anglo-Saxons  the  wer- 

daui   t(a^   be   took   advantage   of    tack   of    in-  ^,j  ,„  ^,5       ,^,  ||,^  „,•„„,  y       ^^, 

struiiiions  from  the  government,  and  had  the  ,ji,B„g, .   („  "„  ,„iderman  ajno  Ihillingi ;  a 

consignee  reship  tie  cargo  to  Halifax.    His  an-  i^;     ■,  ^        ^^  „j  ^  jj„,  ^     ,„  ,j|.  £,  ,„. 

thorny  ended,  however,  when  it  was  learned  that  s,„„      f„^  ,„  .Jderman  or  eolderman  was  a 

he  had  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  request  ^^^  „„^  important  personage  than  the  alder- 

of  General  Gage  to  obtain  carpenters  to  con-  „^  „;  ,„^j       „,,.  ,|,^,„,„  „f  ,||  Engtand  be- 

strucl  barracks  for  the  Btitidi  troops  at  Boston,  ;       n,  5,^  subjects  of  the  realm,  and  other 

after  Massachusetls  workmen  bacl  refused  the  j5„„„    t,|„      governors    of   couities.    Even 

task.     On  14  Dec,   1774  an  armed  attack  was  y^^„    „lled    aldermen.    The    thegn,  or 

made  on   Fort  Wdliam   and   Mary   (now   Fort  ,^^  „„      „|„„  „ye,  and  the  ceorl,  or  churl. 

Constitution     on  Cjeat  Island   at  the  entrance  ,  „n',m-at.will  of  the  thane,  or  he  might  hi 

.°.J°.'™,°"™ni^    .';;    ™ISw«'.    .."r/^Sln'  •™P'l'  '  «''  ■"  fanu-taborer.    A.  the  value  of 
and    some   cannon    and    muskets    were    taken.  J   measured  b,  its  purchasing  power,  was 

Wentwortb  finally  found  ,t  advisable  to. with-  ,,,    ','„,„  ,,„„  to-day,  the  wergild  for  king 

t'Z.       af  .£  i.i      (  CK°    ;  f,  ™,  S  ;;    fc  »°<1  aUerman,  and  even  for  thane,  must  hav; 

S?™hl  "V;  1,  1    »,■  ?.«     H."!™."?.  Ho.  '«"'  prohibitory  save  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 

assembh  bis  last  official  act.    He  went  to  Bos-  ^        ;,    |^  coimunity,  or  when  the  state  as- 

ton,  anJ  thence  to  England    From  1792  to  1808  ,„„^  ^,  ^^^  „,  g^  ,„,„,  „  ,„  ,j,  „„  „, 

w  JS,''?r,Vl  f  ?»T,°L°„f  S'.',,™™',t  r?i'  •-  «""W  of  high  rank  killed  In  wari  whose  rela- 

was  active  in  the  loundalion  or  Uartraouih  Lol-  ,■  ,_. _..  _i,i.  *_  .. t     . i     i.-.  j    •■. 

kge.    Nine  MSS.  volumes  of  his  correspondence  '"^"w^J^^H   W  =   h^  Jl^'hf^   ,,,''L''  L^'/*^ 
i«  in  iiiP  fi.tKi;^  rr-rnrAc  nf  Waijf^-i-     Up-  uih:  Wcfpld  for  3  hotiiicide  hat}  to  be  paid  to 

made  a  baronet  in   lygs  _  ,..<"■    overiord    of   the   slain    man.     Tht   relatives 

WMitworth,  Jolm,  American  journalist  rb.  were  aot   obliged   to   ace^t   tbc   price   of  their 

Sandwich.  N^  H.,  s  Match  1815;  d.  Chicago,  liL,  kiosman's  blood,  but  roijdit,  if  they  chose,  exact 

16  Oct,  18S8.    He  was  graduated  from  Dart-  life    fo,   life.    If   the    relatives   were   wtisfied, 

nioiuh  in  itWS  and  the  same  year  went  to  Chi-  however,  it  was  not  difficult  to  tnakc  terms  with 

cage  where  for  25  years  he  was  owner  and  editor  ihe  king  and  thane.    The  wergild  passed  away 

of  the   'Denocrat'     He  studied  law,  was  ad-  when  Norman  succeeded  to  Anglo-Saxon  rule, 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  1843  was  elected  and  while  fines  continued  to  be  imposed  on  o£- 

to  Congress  where  he  served  six  terms.    He  in-  fenders,  there  was  no  escape  from  the  capital 

troduced  the  first  steam  fire  engine  into  Chicago,  penalty  for  homicide  except  in  uial  by  combat 
was  active    m   procuring  tlie   city  charier,    an  \if„„.i„„j       -.'  -  i=„j     ii_  _-t    m~,„. 

earnest  promoter  of  the  public  school  system,      .   ^"^'^'^^r^" 3         J   "T*    SS^V 

and   in   1837  and   i860  was  elected   mayor.     He  8^^"-  P°«P    ^-   fhristiansand    17   June    iSoB^   d 

dissolved  his  connection  with  the  -Dem^rat'   in  Christian.a  12  July   1845.     He  studied  at  Ghrw- 

1861,  but  did  not   retire    from  active  life   for  jania.  in  1836  became  custodian  of  the  university 

many  years.   He  gave  $10,000  to  Dartmouth  CoU  ''''".^'   a"^  '"    '^°   ^^''Py   ?'  the   Norwegian 

lette,   was   president   of   its   alumni   in   1883   and  ?[,?'"??■     "^  «^   ""e   "^  t^e   leaders   of   the 

wrote:     'Descendants  of  Elder  William  ftfent-  Ultra-Norwegian  party,  waging  war  on  all  thin^, 

worth>  (1850)  ;  and  'History  of  the  Wentwortb  ^^"f^;  •>!**  '"^""^  opponmts  in  Weihaven  and- 

Family'  (1878)  'he   latter  s  school.    In   i8jo  he  published   the 

__     J ,.  "  _,  r.      .-  dramatic     poem     'The     Creation,     Man     and" 

Wentwotth.  Thomas.  See  Strafford,  ist  Messiah,'  a  work  of  formidable  length  and  slight 
£**»•  °'  literary  merit  His  chief  publications  are  the 
Werff,  verfj  Adriuui  van  der,  Dutch  narrative  poems,  <Jan  van  Huysum's  Flower- 
painter;  b.  Kralingen,  near  Rotterdam,  ii  Jan.  Piece>  (1840} ;  'The  Swallow*  (1841) ;  <Tbe 
1659;  d.  Rotterdam  12  Nov.  i7».  He  became  a  Jew'  (1842) ;  'The  Jewess'  (1844),  and  <The 
pupil  of  Van  der  Neer,  settled  in  Rotterdam,  English  Pilot'  (1844),  which  take  high  rank  in 
and  in  1696  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Elector  Norwegian  verse.  His  complete  collected  works 
Palatine,  who  was  thenceforward  his  liberal  appeared  in  1852-?,  a  selection  in  1859.  Consult 
patron,  and  who  ennobled  him  in  170J.  Among  the  biographies  by  Lassen  (1R67),  Schwanen- 
his  celebrated  paintings  are  the  'Judgment  of  iluyel  (1877),  and  Skavlan  (1892). 
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Weni«r,  vir'nii,  Atevham  Gottlob,  Ger-  once  a  year  ctwnged  thcmsdves  into  wolves,  and 
nun  mineralt^ist :  b.  near  Bunzlau,  3$  Sept,  thea  rcGumed  their  original  shape  i  *but,*  addi 
1750;  d.  Dresden  30  June  1817.  In  177^  he  was  he,  "they  cannot  make  me  believe  such  tales, 
appointed  inspector  and  teacher  of  mmeralc^y  although  they  not  only  tell  them,  but  swear  to 
and  mining  in  the  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberp,  them."  But  the  lycanthropes  of  the  Middie  Ages, 
in  which  position  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  hts  or  loitfi-garotu,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
life.  He  was  the  first  to  separate  geology  from  French,  were  sorcerers,  who  during  their  wolf- 
mineralogy,  and  to  place  the  former  on  the  hood  had  a  most  cannibal  appetite  for  human 
basis  of  observation  and  experience.  The  geo-  fiesh.  The  Germans  called  them  Wahruiolfe. 
logical  theory  with  which  his  name  is  connected  Many  marvelous  stories  are  told  by  the  writers 
is  that  which  attributes  the  phenomena  exhibited  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  these  wolf-men  or  loaps- 
by  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  water,  garous,  and  numerous  authentic  narratives  re- 
and  is  known  as  the  Wernerian  or  Neptunian  main  of  victims  committed  to  the  flames  for  this 
theory,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Huttonian  or  imaginary  crime,  often  on  their  ovm  confes- 
PluConic.    He  was  nominated  counsellor  of  the  sions. 

mines  of  Saxony  in  1792,  and  had  a  great  share  It  is  certain  that  faith  in  the  power  of  witches 

in  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Mining,  and  to  assume  the  shape  of  animals,  such  as  wolves, 

in  the  administration  of  public  works.     He  pub-  dogs,  cats,  or  horses,  existed  at  a  comparatively 

lished    'Kurze   Klassification    und    Beschreibung  recent  time,  and  is  probably  not  extinguished  yet 

der  Gebirgsarten'    (1787);   'Neue  Theorie  iiber  in  Western   Europe.     In   the   Balkan   States,  or 

die    Entstehung   der    Gange'     (1771).    Consult  part  of  them,  belief  in  the  werwolf  flourishes 

'Life'  by  Frisch  (1825).  to  this  day,  along  with  the  kindred   vampire 

Werner,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Zacluurtas,  superstition.  An  old  writer  says  that  "the  were- 
German  dramatist:  b,  Konigsbcrg  18  Nov.  1768;  wolves  ate  certain  sorcerers,  who,  having 
d.  Vienna  17  Jan,  1823.  After  attending  Kant's  anointed  their  bodies  with  an  ointment  whtcb 
lectures  in  his  native  town,  he  became  in  1793  they  make  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil,  and  put- 
chamber  secretary  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  ting  on  a  certain  enchanted  girdle,  do  not  only 
in  1805  obtained  a  government  post  in  Berlin,  unto  the  view  of  others  seem  as  wolves,  but  to 
but  two  years  later  he  retired  from  the  public  their  own  thinking  have  both  the  shape  and  na- 
service.  In  1811  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  ture  of  wolves,  so  long  as  they  wear  the  said 
.Church,  and  in  1814  was  consecrated  priest  at  girdle;  and  they  do  dispose  of  themselves  as 
Aschaltenburg.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  very  wolves,  in  worrying  and  killing,  and  most 
Vienna,    be     became     known     as    an     eloquent  of  human  creatures.* 

preacher  and  later  was  appointed  head  of  the         The  werwolves  were  said  to  have  in  some  in- 

chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Kamtniec    Werner's  stances  a  special  hatred  of  religion  and  its  de- 

dramatic  works  reveal  much  of  the  power  and  votees,    and   this,    coupled   with   the   charge   of 

pathos  characteristic  of  Schiller,  but  overlaid  to  devouring  human  ^esh,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 

a  constantly  increasing  extent,  as  he  advanced  in  fete  of  anyone  who  fell  under  suspicion  of  being 

¥ars,  by  mystical  and  undramatic  elements,  a  werwolf.  The  superstition  itself  was  doubt- 
he  chief  of  them  are:  'Die  Sohoe  des  Thais'  less  due  in  part  to  the  brutal  and  savage  aspect 
(1804]) ;  'Das  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee'  (1806) ;  of  human  beings  who,  owing  to  melancholia  or 
'Martin  Luther  oder  die  Weihe  der  Kraft'  other  forms  of  insanity,  went  wild  in  the 
(1807)  ;  'Attila'  (1806)  ;  'Wanda*  (1810)  ;  'Die  woods  —  an  occurrence  not  infrequent  in  remote 
Weihe  der  Unkraft'  (1813).  a  sort  of  retracta-  districts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  also  in 
tion  of  the  earlier  play  on  Luther;  'Kunigunde  all  probability  connected  with  [he  belief,  which 
die  Heilige'  (1815)  ;  'Der  24.  Fehruar>  (1815)  ;  was  a  prominent  feature  of  mythology,  in  the 
'Die  Mutter  der  Makkabaer'  (1820).  power  of  the  gods  and  inferior  spirits  to  enter 
Wer'nerite,  an  important  rock-forming  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  with  the  doctrine  of 
mineral,  occurring  in  cleavable -granular,  indis-  transmigration  of  souls,  common  alike  to  the 
tinctly-fibrous  or  columnar  masses,  or  often  in  ancient  Egyptians,  the  followers  of  Pytha- 
targc,  coarse  crystals.  These  are  tetragonal  goras  and  the  Hindus.  See  WrtCHcitAfT. 
prisms  terminated  by  pyramids,  and  show  good  Weael,  va'icl,  Germany,  a  town  in  the 
prismatic  cleavage.  The  hardness  is  5  to  6  and  Rhine  province  of  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
specific  gravity  about  a.7.  The  most  common  the  Rhine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lippe,  35 
colors  are  white  or  gray;  lilac  is  also  quite  miles  north  by  west  of  Diisseldorf,  The  Rhine 
abundant;  occasionally  greenish  and  brick-red  is  here  crossed  by  a  railway  and  a  pontoon 
varieties  are  found.  Wemerite  is  a  member  of  bridge,  and  the  Lippe  by  a  railway  and  two  Other 
the  seapolite  grottp  (q.v.)  and  is  intermediate  in  bridges.  The  fortifications  were  demolished  in 
composition  between  meionite  and  marialite.  be-  189^  except  the  citadel  and  four  outer  forts,  one 
iog  a  silicate  of  aluminum,  calcium  and  sodium,  of  which,  Fort  Blucher,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
with  chlorine.  It  usually  occurs  in  crystalline  Rhine.  The  Berlin  gate,  with  statues  of  Hcr- 
Imiestont  Among  its  many  localities  a  few  of  cules  and  Minerva,  dates  from  1722.  The  prin- 
the  most  important  are  Arendal.  Norway ;  Bol-  dpal  church  was  founded  in  the  12th  century, 
ton,  Massachusetts;  northern  New  York,  On-  and  dates  in  its  present  form  from  1521.  It 
tario  and  Quebec.  The  mineral  was  named  (in  was  restored  in  1883-96.  The  town-hall,  with 
rSoo)  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  mineralogist,  a  Gothic  fai^de,  was  completed  in  1390.  The 
A.  G.  Werner.  other  buildii^  and  institutions  include  the 
-  Werwolf,  wtr'wulf,  or  Werewolf,  wer'-  Lower  Rhine  Museum,  formerly  a  French 
wuif,  a  human  being  transformed  into  a  wolf,  church ;  the  artillery  barracks,  former^  a  Do- 
according  to  a  belief  which  has  prevailed  in  alt  minican  monastery:  a  royal  gymnasium  and 
ages  and  ignorant  and  superstitious  communities,  other  higher  educational  institutions;  two  hos- 
Herodotus,  with  great  naivety  tells  us  that  when  pitals,  an  orphan^te,  and  the  fortress  prison, 
be  was  in  S^ydiiB  be  heard  of  a  people  whidi  Soap,  wire,  and  cement  arc  tnanafactuted,  and 
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there  are  also  sugar  rrfineries,  brick  works,  flour  oiion  did  at  tliis  time  to  earn  these  opprobrious 

and   oil   mills,   steam   saw-mills,   etc.,   besides   a  epithets  wa£  to  meet  on  Sunday  evenings  to  read 

trade  in  timber,  grain,  etc.    There  is  ample  bar-  the   Scriptures,  and  on   olher  evenings  to   read 

bor   and    quay   accommodation.     Wesel   can    be  secular    literature.    John     Wesley    joined     this 

traced  back  to  the  8th  century.    It  was  a  mem-  society,  which  gradually  became  exclusively  rc- 

ber  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  adopted  the  ligious  in  its  object,  and  highly  ascetic  in  its 

Reformation  in  1540.    Itcameinto  Prussian  pos-  tone.    Its  members  fasted  twice  and  communi- 

session  in  1814.  cated  once  a  week,  visited  prisons  and  the  sick, 

Weser,  vi'zcr  (Latin,  Visurgis).  a  river  of  and  engaged  frequently  in  prayer, meditation, and 

Germany,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Fulda  self-exammation.    Among    the    members    were 

and  Werra  at  Miinden,  between  the  provinces  of  Hervey  and  Wbitefield.    At  the  tmie  John  Wes- 

Hanover  and  Hesse-Nassau.    It  flows  tortuously  'ey  joined    it   the  society  numbered  very   few 

first    northwest,    then    norlh-northeast    between  members,  but  it  gradually   increased,  though  it 

Westphalia  and  Brunswick  and  after  a  circuitous  "'"cr  became  a  large  body.    This  induced  him 

northwestern  course,  traverses  the  town  and  the  to_ decline  his  fathers  living  at  Epworth,  thai  he 


territory  of  Bremen,  forms  the  boundary  be-  ""ghl  continue  to  exercise  his  mfluence  a 
Iween  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  at  Elsfleth  turns  university.  During  bis  residence  at  the  uiuvt,- 
aimost  due  north,  and  falls  by  a  wide  mouth,  sity  he  became  acquainted  with  Law,  author 
encumbered  with  sandbanks,  into  the  German  of  the  'Serious  Call  10  the  L  neon  verted,  >  who 
Ocean.  lis  whole  course  is  about  430  miles.  It  exercised  much  mfluence  over  him.  In  1735  he 
is  navigable  by  barges  to  some  distance  up  both  accepted  an  invitation  from  Gen.  Oglethorpe  to 
head-streams,  but  the  practical  limit  of  .summer  preach  to  the  colonists  of  Georgia.  He  sailed 
navigation  is  Hamcln,  The  lower  part,  from  on  10  Dei.  with  his  brother  Charles  and  a  con- 
Bremen  to  Bremerbaven,  has  been  deepened  and  S'dwable  body  of  Moravians.  During  his  visit 
improved  for  large  vessels.  '?  the  colony  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Sopha 
„,  ,  -  "t-  r-1.  1  -c  V  1,  1  Hopkey,  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Savan- 
Wcsl^,  wesli.  Charles.  Eng!  sh  clergy-  nah,  or  rather,  as  the  story  is  lold.  received  her 
man  and  hymn-wriler,  younger  bruthcr  of  John  advances  with  favor,  but  ultimately  declined  to 
Wesley:  b.  Epsom,  Lincolnshire,  18  Dec.  1707;  marry  her.  Miss  Hopkey  married  a  Mr.  Wil- 
d.  London  29  Match  1788.  He  was  educated  at  Uamson  and  Wesley  without  assigning  a  reason 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  there  be  began,  he  fef^sed'to  admit  her  to  the  communion  Her 
says  «to  observe  the  tnelhod  of  study  prescribed  i.ujbftnd  threatened  legal  proceedings,  which' 
by  the  university."  adding,  "this  gained  me  I  he  ^„^  „^,  enforced,  .but  Wesley,  on  account  of 
harmless  nickname  of  Methodist"  — a  word  at  t|,jj  ^^.^„^  ,j.fj  j^^  ^^^  "shaking  the  dust 
first  apparently  without  religious  significance,  f^om  his  feet."  He  reached  England  I  Feb. 
and  meaning  one  who  affected  iiiethod.  In  i?3S  1738,  just  as  Whitefieid.  under  whose  preaching 
he  wa::  ordained  priest.  Charles  accompanied  Methodism  had  made  great  progress,  sailed  for 
his  brother  10  Georgia,  where  he  was  not  very  Georgia.  At  this  time  an  important  event  took 
successful,  and  having  returned  to  Kngland  in  \g^^  ;„  „,g  j^^^^  religious  life  of  Wesley.  He 
1736,  became  unlicensed  curate  of  St.  Mary  s,  ^,3,  converted,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Islington,  where  he  remained  until  1739.  In  about  a  quarter  to  9  o'clock  on  the  evening 
1739-S6  he  was  an  active  itinerant  preacher.  He  ^f  ^4  May  i;38.  at  a  meeting  to  which  he  had 
differed  from  his  brother  on  some  doctrinal  and  g^ne  very  unwillingly,  while  Luther's  'Preface- 
other  points,  holding,  for  example,  that  pcrfec-  ,0  the  Epistle  to  tiie  Romans  was  being  read. 
Hon  must  be  attained  by  a  gradual  proces^  Qn  13  June  he  set  out  for  Germany  to  visit 
After  residing  for  soine  years  at  Bristol  and  Herrnhui.  He  met  Count  Ziniendorf  at  Marien- 
Bath,  he  went  to  London  m  1771.  He  is  said  bom,  spent  a  fortnight  at  Herrnhut,  and  re- 
to  have  written  6,500  hymns,  of  which  many  ^^^^cd  lo  England  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
are  well  known,  about  soo  being  said  to  be  in  ^er.  Whitefieid  returned  from  Georgia  soon 
general  use.  Consult  the  biographies  by  Jack-  ^fter,  and  became  intimately  associated  with 
son  (1849)  and  Telford  (1866)  and  Julian,  Wesley.  He  began  open-air  preaching  near 
'Dictionary  of  Hymnology'  (1892).  3^15,01  ;„  j^e  following  February,  and  his  ex- 
Wesley,  John,  English  clergyman,  founder  ample  was  soon  followed  by  Wesley.  On  11 
of  Methodism:  b.  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  17  Nov.  1739  Wesley  first  preached  at  the  Foundry, 
June  1703;  d.  London  z  March  1791.  He  was  a  a  disused  structure,  formerly  employed  by  the 
younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  (q.v.),  government  for  casting  brass  ordnance.  This 
and  was  educated  al  Charterhouse,  and  at  Christ  he  enlarged  and  repaired,  and  until  1778  it  re- 
Church,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  in  1724,  mained  the  Methodist  headquarters  in  London, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1725  and  became  a  fellow  Somewhat  later  he  founded  the  'United  So- 
of  Lincoln  College,  in  which  he  was  appointed  cieiy,*  for  week-day  meetings.  From  the  be-in- 
Greek  lecturer  and  moderator.  He  was  of  a  ning  of  this  society  the  inception  of  Methodism 
serious  and  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  books  is  generally  dated, 

which  impressed  him  powerfully  were  the  'Imi-        In  July  1740  Wesley  separated  from  the  Mo- 

tatio   Christi'    and   Taylor's    'lioly   Living  and  ravians,  on  account  of  doctrinal  differences.     He 

Holy  Dying.'     He  took  priest's  orders  in   1728,  soon   afterward   separated   from   Whitefieid,   but 

and  about  the  close  of  1729  was  called  from  act-  without  a  permanent  personal  breach.    Wesley 

ing  as  his  father's  curate  to  perform  the  duties  of  had  now  sole  control  of  the  religious  body  which 

his  fellowship  in  person.    At  Oxford  he  found  adhered    to    him,    and    he    devoted    his    entire 

an  association  of  students  of  which  his  brother  life     without     intermission     to     the     work     of 

Qiarles  was  a  member.     It  was  known  by  vari-  its    organization,    in    which    he    showed    much 

ous    nicknames,    among   which    were    the    Holy  practical     skill     and     admirable     method.     His 

Club,  the  Bible  Moths,  (he  Sacramentarians,  and  labors  as  an  itinerant  preacher  were  incessant, 

the  Methodists.    It  appears  that  all  the  assocj-  He  had  no  permanent  residence,  and  never  inter- 
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mitted  his  journeys  on  account  of  the  weather. 
He  would  ride  from  40  to  60  miles  in  a  day, 
read  or  wrote  during  his  journeys,  and  fre- 
quently preached  four  or  five  times  a  day  or 
oflener.  He  married  in  1750  Mrs.  Vazeille,  a 
widow  with  four  children,  but  his  habits  of  life, 
which  he  did  not  altempt  to  accommodate  to 
his  wife,  produced  an  alienation,  and  they  finally 
separated.  Wesley  held  strongly  to  the  princi- 
ple of  episcopacy,  though  not  a  believer  in  the 
apostolic  succession;  and  he  never  formally 
separated  from  the  Church  of  England.  His 
collected  works  were  published  by  himself  in 
1771-74  in  32  vohtmes.  But  in  these  only  a 
part  of  his  literary  output  was  included,  his  pub- 
lications being  of  the  most  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, including  grammars,  an  English  dictionary, 
biographies,  manuals  of  history,  logic,  medicine, 
which  together  brought  him  in  large  sums  of 
money.  In  1780  he  commenced  a  monthly,  the 
'Arminian  Magazine,*  which  he  edited  during 
his  life,  and  which  after  his  death  was  merged 
in  the  'Methodist  Magazine.' 

Against  pre-RevoIutionary  troubles  in  Amer- 
ica he  directed  'A  Calm  Address  to  our  Ameri- 
can Colonies'  (1775),  *A  Calm  Address  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  England'  (1777),  and  'A  Serious 
Address'  (1778J.  He  also  wrote  many  hyrans  f 
which  are  included  in  the  'Poetical  Works  of  '' 
John  and  Charles  Wesley'  (1868-72).  A  John  - 
Wesley  bicentary  was  celebrated  in  June  1903. 
Consult  the  biographies  by  Hampson  (1791); 
Coke  and  Moore  (1792) ;  Whitehead  (1701-3; ; 
Moore  (1824-5);  Somliey  (1820),  with  'Notes* 
by  Coleridge  and  'Remarks'  by  Knox,  in  1846; 
Watson  (1831);  Tyerman  (1870-1) ;  Rigg 
(1875);  Green  (1881);  and  Overton  {1891); 
Wesley's  'Journals'  and  'Correspondence,* 
parts  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  collected  works,  first  published 
nnder  his  own  editorship  in  1771-4;  Taylor's 
'Wesley  and  Methodism'  (1851);  Urlin,  'Wes- 
ley's Place  in  Church  History'  ( 1870)  :  a  bibli- 
ography by  Green  (1896);  and  standard  his- 
tories of  Methodism.  See  also  Methotist 
Episcopal  Churcs,  The. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  English  clergyman  and 
poet:  b,  Winterborne- Whitchurch,  Dorsetshire, 
17  Dec.  1662;  d.  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  35  April 
1735.  He  was  (he  father  of  Charles,  John,  and 
^muel  Wesley,  Jr.  Graduated  from  Exeter 
Collie,  Oxford,  in  1688,  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  i6go,  became  rector  of  South  Ormsby,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  that  year,  and  in  1695  of  Epworth  in 
the  same  county.  He  wrote  'Life  of  Christ: 
An  Heroic  Poem'  (1693)  ;  'Eupolis's  Hymn  to 
the  Creator'  (1778)  ;  and  other  works,  including 
the  posthumous  'Disscrlationes  in  Librum  Jobi' 
(1735),  efc.  He  is  best  known  by  the  two 
hymns  to  be  found  in  Methodist  hymn  books, 
'Behold  the  Saviour  of  Mankind'  and  'O,  Thou, 
Who,  When  I  Did  Complain.' 

Wesley,  Samuel,  English  hymn- writer, 
son  of  the  preceding;  b.  Spitaifields,  Ijindon,  10 
Feb.  i6gi;  d.  Tiverton  6  Nov.  1739.  He  was 
head-master  of  Bundell's  grammar  school  in 
Tiverton,  in  1732-39.  He  did  not  embrace 
Methodism  with  his  brothers,  and  wrote  of  it  as 
*a  spreading  delusion."  He  was  graduated  from 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1715,  and  took  orders. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  hymns  in  the  Methodist 
hymn    book.    Among   the   titles    of    individual 


volumes  by  him  were:  'Poems  on  Several  Occa- 
sions' (1736J;  reprinted  in  1808  and  18621  and 
'The  Christian  Poet'  (1735).  Consult:  Tyer- 
man, Life  and  Times'   (1866). 

Wealeyan  Methodists.  See  Methodism  in 
America. 

Wesleyan  Univerdty,  located  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  It  was  established  in  1831  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch, 
being  the  first  educational  institution  of  collegiate 

frade  established  by  that  church  in  the  United 
tates.  The  founders  of  the  college  were 
offered  the  buildings  and  site  of  the  American 
Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Institute,  if  an 
endowment  of  $40,000  were  raised;  the  gift  was 
accepted  and  its  conditions  complied  with.  In 
1868-78  the  university's  material  resources  were 
largely  increased,  and  several  new  buildings 
erected;  in  1872  women  were  admitted,  and  m 
the  same  year  a  new  curriculum  established  with 
a  wide  range  of  electives ;  in  1900  the  number  of 
women  admitted  was  limited  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  university  offers  three  courses,  classical, 
Latin-scientific,  and  scientific,  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.S.,  respectively.  In 
each  of  these  courses  the  work  of  the  first  year 
is  nearly  all  required;  after  the  first  year,  the 
amount  of  required  work  is  progressively  dimin- 
ished ;  a  wide  range  of  electives  is  offered,  natu- 
rally limited  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  degree 
to  be  obtained.  Courses  in  graduate  work  are 
provided  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and 
M.S.  There  are  five  endowed  scholarships,  also 
the  scholarships  established  by  the  trustees  for 
the  paymen'  of  the  tuition  of  students  considered 
worthy  of  such  assistance.  The  students  main- 
lain  an  athletic  association,  a  university  glee 
club,  mandolin  and  guitar  clubs,  and  a  number 
of  the  Greek  letter  fraternities;  these  latter  have 
their  own  houses  where  many  of  the  students 
live.  Athletic  sports  are  under  the  control  of 
an  athletic  council  on  which  undergraduates, 
alumni,  and  faculty  are  represented.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  campus  of  14  acres  on  high  ground 
overlooking  tlie  Connecticut  River ;  the  buildings 
include  North  College  (the  first  building  erected 
by  the  Mihtary  Academy),  South  College,  the 
Judd  Hall,  the  observatory,  with  a  12-inch  equa- 
torial telescope,  Rich  Hall  (the  library),  the 
Wilbur  Fisk  Recitation  Hall,  and  the  Scott 
Laboratory  of  Physics,  both  erected  in  1903,  and 
the  Fayerwcather  Gymnasium.  The  library  in 
1904  contained  63,000  volumes.  In  1902-3  a 
movement  was  begun  to  raise  $1,000,000  to  add 
to  the  endowment  fund.  .The  students  in  1910 
numbered  365,  of  whom  about  50  were  women; 
the  faculty  numbered  42. 

Weasel,  vfis'sel.  Johann  (surnamed  Ganse- 
TORT  (Dutch,  (k)ESEVORT),  Dutch  theologian: 
b.  Groningen  1419  or  1430;  d.  1489.  He  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement  in  his 
native  country,  part  of  the  time  in  convents.  He 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, and  in  intimate  relations  with  some  of 
the  prominent  humanists,  as  .^gricola  and  Hock, 
yet  in  his  own  views  leaned  strongly  toward 
mysticism.  He  regarded  Christianity  as  some- 
thing entirely  spiritual,  confined  to  a  man's  own 
heart  and  God.  The  Scriptures,  according  to 
him,  are  the  living  source  of  all  true  faith ;  the 
Church   is  based  upon   a  compact;  there  is  a 
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general  priesthood  of  the  ratioiiat  universe ;  V/tst  had  finished  a&  pictures,  and  sketched  the 
I'aith  is  to  be  reposed  only  in  an  orthodox  pope,  entire  series.  He  afteiward  painted  a  numbef 
and  not  in  every  council;  sin  can  be  for^ivei)  by  of  religious  and  historical  pictures  on  very 
none  but  God;  excanununi cation  has  only  an  large  canvases.  Among  theim  may  be  noticed 
external  influence;  indulgences  refer  only  to  'Christ  Heating  (he  Sick'  (in  the  National  Gal- 
ecclesiastical  penalties;  the  true  satisfaction  for  leiy),  the  'CruciJixian,'  the  'Ascension,'  and 
sin  is  a  life  in  God;  and  purgatory  is  nothing  'Death  on  the  Pnle  Horse'  (Fennsylvanib 
but  the  pur1£3^lng  influence  of  a  longing  after  Academy),  The  'Battle  of  La  Hogue'  is 
God.  After  his  death  some  of  his  works  were  among  the  best  of  his  historical  pieces.  West's 
burned  as  heretical;  his  'Farrago  Rerum  Theo-  pictures  numbered  about  40OL  They  are  chiefly 
logicarum'  was  published  wiA  a  preface  by  of  heroic  size,  and  display  much  inventive  power 
Luther  (1=22).  The  most  complete  edition  of  and  great  skill  in  composition.  But  th^  are 
his  works  is  that  edited  by  Lydius  (1617).  Con-  monotonously  reddish-brown  in  coloring,  and, 
suit  Muusling,  'Commentatio  Historica-Theo-  despite  their  facility,  lack  spiril  and  imaginative 
iogica  de  Wesseli'  (1831) ;  Ullmann,  'Reforms-  value.  His  position  in  early  American  art  has 
toren  vor  der  Reformation*  (1847).  won  for  bim  a  recognition  somewhat  in  excess 
W«»»  uiBB'slfo  Fnolanrf  a  former  Icinij.  °^  ^'^  actual  merit.  Consult :  Gait,  'Life  and 
^  l^'.h  ^^h\?tf.^^'  rJZ^  \.,,fVi  Studies  of  Benjamin  West'  (i8ao)  ;  Tuckennan, 
dom,  from  the  oth  to  die  9'n  century,  one  ol  (n„„L  „f  .1,.  irtisn'  (^iIWtN-  and  varlnnt  Air 
the  most  important  of  the  Saxon  hepUrchy,  and  ,;™1^  °*  7  !„  "  ^  ^'  '  '^  """^"^  <i":- 
that  in  which  the  other  kingdoms  were  ultimately  "onanes  01  art 

merged  in  the  reign  of  Egbert  in  827.  Wessex,  West,  James  Msrcoixrt,  American  pub- 
signifying  West  SaxODs,  as  an  independent  unit  lisher  and  Unitarian  clergyman :  b.  Melrose, 
of  the  heptarchy,  occupied  a  territory  now  com-  Mass.,  13  Jan.  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Tufts 
prised  in  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  parts  of  Somerset  Divinity  School,  was  engaged  in  printing  and 
and  Hants.     See  Egbert;  Engunix  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  1873-84,  and  in 


West,    Benjamin,    American 


1884-94  was  minister  in  charge  of  v 


a.  London  ii   March  1820.     After  some  mstruc-  ■„    ,qo„   „„j   t,.,^  V..^   =„™,)^^   -     ..   ,<.,i,i;.»,— 

.:«,.    t-n™    ujiu;,™    \»7.-ii;nm=     ..    t>i.iu^.i„t,io  '"   ^'"9   and   has   been   engaged  as   a  publisher 

tton    from    William    Williams,    a    Philadelphia  ^;           ^ggg     ^-^^     writings   Include :     holiday 

ramter.    and    having    painted    'The    Death    of  j^j               ^  g  j^       p       «,   ^  gg^j     ,^  ^.f       ', 

Socrates'  for  a  gunsmith   he  established  hmself  Heart  and  Soul'    {1887);   'The  Complete  Life' 

as. a    portrait    painter    at    Philadelphia    afc-e  (,888)  ;  'Visions  of  Good-Poems  orPreedom' 

S^TfamrprEion  Tn   New^Yort'^  In  Jd^  ^'892) ;  'In  Love  with  Love'   (.894) ;  etc 

1760,  he  visited  Rome,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Westj.  Thonwfc  Bakon  Delawam  or  Del- 

Florence,    Bologna,    Venice,    and    Parma.    Re-  awake,  English  colonial  governor  of  Virginia: 

turning  to  Rome,  he  painted  'Cimon  and  Iphi-  o-  9  July  tS77  i  d.  at  sea  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of 

genia'    and    'Angelica   and    Medora.'     He    was  America    7    June    1618.      He    was    educated    at 

elected  member  of  the  Academies  of  Florence,  Q"eE"S  College.  Oxford,  in   IS07  was  returned 

Bologna,  and   Parma,  and,  visiting   England   in  •?  Parliament  for  Lynungton,  fought  in  the  Low 

1763,  was  so  well  patroniied  that  he  determined  Countries  and  in  Ireland,  in  1609  became  a  mem- 

to  make  it  his  future  residence.     He  executed  a  oer  °'  ^^  council  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and 

historical  painting  of   'Agrippina   I-anding  with  "^   'oio  was  made   first   governor  and  captain- 

the    Ashes    of    Germanicus.*     for    Drummond,     general    for    hfe.     On    10   June    he    r -■*    "* 


archbishop  of  York,  who  introduced  him  to  Jamestown,  where  he  soon  restored  order  and 
George  III.  The  king  became  his  steadfast  comparative  prosperity.  He  established  a  post 
patron,  and  gave  him  commissions  for  many  »*  Riquotau  (now  Hampton),  and  built  two 
years.  In  1773  he  was  made  historical  painter  ™t*-  ^^  '"^  ''""e  of  his  commg  want  and  mis- 
to  the  king,  in  1790  surveyor  of  the  royal  pic-  management  had  almost  compelled  the  leltle- 
tures.  He  was  one  of  four  selected  to  draw  up  a  "■*"*  *<*  "disperse.  By  June  lOiI  he  was  again 
plan  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  one  of  5ie  ">  England,  where  he  printed  a  very  favorable 
original  members,  and  there  exhibited  his  '■«P°"  »^  'Th*:  Relation  of  the  Right  Honorable 
'Death  of  General  Wolfe'  (now  in  the  Grosve-  ^^'^  Lord  De-La-Warre.  >  In  March  1618  he  set 
nor  gallery,  London),  in  1771.  In  this  canvas  «'•  ""=e  jT'"'^  !°Ky''^^'')i^l  ^"X  ^?  ''J?''  ?"  "•" 
West  departed  from  the  custom  of  the  artists  of  *07age.  Consult  Neill,  'The  Early  Settlement 
the  day  of  giving  the  characters  Greek  or  of  Viremia'  (1878);  JProceedings  of  the  Vir- 
Roman  costumes,  Reynolds,  who  had  endeav-  8""'"  Company'  {Virginia  Hist.  Soc.  1888). 
ored  to  dissuade  him,  later  said,  «I  retract  my  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  city  on  the  Sagi- 
objections.  I  foteKce  that  this  picture  will  not  naw  River,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Mich- 
only  become  one  of  the  most  popular,  but  will  jgan  C,  and  tlie  Detroit  &  M.  R.R.'s ;  opposite 
occasion  a  revolution  in  art.'  Woolett's  plate  gay  City  and  12  miles  north  of  Saginaw.  It 
after  this  work  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  is  connected  with  Bay  City  by  several  railroad 
er^vmg  of  modem  times  Wwt  painted  a  bridges.  It  is  in  an  agr-cultnral  region,  and  it 
series  of  historical  works  for  Windsor,  and  has  a  number  of  industries  connected  with  lum- 
for  Uie  chapel  a  series  on  the  progress  of  ber  products.  The  chief  manufacturing  estah- 
revcaled  .  religion,  divided  into  four  Mrries,  lishments  are  flour  mills,  lumber  and  planing 
antediluvan.  patriarch^,  Mosaic,  and  prophetic,  mills,  sugar-beet  factory,  sash  and  door  fac- 
On  the  death  of  Reynolds,  m  1792,  be  tories.  chicory  factory,  and  salt  vrorks.  It  has 
was  unanimously  ejected  president  ol  the  also  shipyards,  foundry,  and  machine  shops.  In 
Royal  Academy,  \yhen  George  HI.  became  1900  (government  census)  the  city  had  lai 
insane  the  order  for  painting  the  religious  manufacturing  establishments,  whidi  were  cap- 
series  was  abruptly  recalled  and  the  pay  stopped,  italized  for  $2^23.910  and  in  which  were  ^153 
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crajdoyMs    wbose  annual    wagu    amounted   to  Wut  Holmken,  N.  J.,  town  in  Hndaoa 

SSdS^Ck).    The  raw  mateiul  used  in  the  nunn-  County;   adjoining   Hoboken   and    neai    Jersey 

factories  coat,  each  year,  $0,394,668  and  the  value  City ;   about   one   and   one  half  miles   from   the 

of  tbc   uinnal   products   was  $3,763,^33.     Tbc  Hoboken  ferry  on  the  Hudson  River.    I(  is  on 

city  owns  and  operates  the  ekctric-liKht  plant  elevated    land    which    rises    soaiewhat    abrupt^ 

and  the  water^works.    The  educational  institu-  from  the  land  aloi^  the  river  at  Hoboken.    In 

tions  ar«  a  publk  high  school,  public  and  parish  1900    (government  census)    the  town  had    177 

graded  schools,  and  a  public  libratv.    The  two  manufacturing  establishments,  which  were  cap- 

hanks  have  a  combined  capital  of  |ioo,ooo  and  italized  for  $4,042^73  and  in  which  there  were 

deposits  amounting  to  $6i8,9ao-    Bay  City  and  3,028  employees,  to  whom  were  paid  annually. 

West  Bay  City  have  been  merged   (igio)    info  $1 ,848,244 ■     The  total   cost  of  the  raw  material 

the  one  munidpality,  Bay  City  (q.v.).    The  gov-  used  annually  was  $2,829,7^  and  the  value  of 

emment   of    West   Bay   City   was   administered  the  finished  products  was   ^,491,7*0,    The  five 

under  a   charter    (1897)    which   provided   for  a  s'lk    factories    were    capitalized    for    $3,327,900. 

mayor,  who  held  office  two  years,  and  a  council.  They   used    annually    raw    material    which   cost 

Pop.   (1890)   i2,9Bli   (1900)   13,119;  of  Bay  City  $2,117^67,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  produa* 

(1910)  45ii66.  was  $3,961,054-    "The  principal  public  buildings 

West  Bead,     Wis.,     city,     county-seat     of  are     Saint     Michael's     Monastery      (Passionist 

Washington   Comity;  on  the  Milwaukee  River.  Fathers)     and    the    Dominican     Convent.     The 

and  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad;  educational  institutions  ere  a  theological  school, 

about  3S  miles  north  of  Milwaukee.     It  is  in  an  at   the    Monastery,    for   their   own    members,   a 

agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,    'i  lie  chief  high    school    established    in    1897,    public    ele- 

manufactures  are  flour,  beer,  harnesses,  spokes,  mentaiy  schools,  and  two  large  parish  schools, 

hubs,  and  pocket-books.     It  has  grain  elevators.  The  Hudson   Trust   Company   has  a  capital  of 

machine  shops,   foundry,  and  creamery.     There  $500,000,    and     (I903)     deposits    amounting    to 

are  six  churches,  public  and  parish  schools,  and  $8,500^000.    Pop.  (1890)    11,663;   (1900)  Z3P49'> 

one  bank.     Pop.  (iQio)  2,46a.  (191°)  35>4o3- 

West    Bromwich,    t>'unnch     England,    a  West  Houghton,  ho'tdn,  England,  a  town- 

^fi!,"^^^"'^'"*    j*£-  '"■  S^ffordshjre,   between  ^hip  in  Lancashire,  five  miles  west -south  west  of 

Wodnesbury   and    Birmmghatn     The    pnncipal  Bolton,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton, 

buitdmgs  include  the  town-hall  with  a  massive  and  coal-mining. 

tower;  a  number  of  tine  modern  churches;  sev-  %,r     ^   ,   j-        ,                      ■     , 

eral  chapels  of   different  denominations;  public  "Mt   Indwa    (more    precisely,     Wmt  In- 

schools ;  an  institute,  art  and  technical  schools,  ?*"   UUinds,  the  name  "West  Indies"   having 

a   free  library,  and  a  hospital.     There  is  a  fine  "r  centnriM  been  employed  to  designate  parts 

public  park.     West  Bromwich  has  a  share  in  the  ?*  ""  mainland  as  well,  and  being  Xill  so  used 

mining  and  manufacturing  industries  of  this  busy  !*  ,»wne  good   writers)  :  the  archipelago  which 

district,   and   has   grown   largelv   of   late   years,  '?«'"f«'  the  Bahanms  and  the  Great  and  Lesser 

carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods  of  Antilles.    The  total  iMd  area  is  about  95flOo 

various    kinds,    smelting,    brass -founding,    etc.  Miwe  miies-- twice  the  sue  of  New  York;  the 

Pop  about  08  000  islands  are,   however,  dispersed   far  and  wide 
over  a  region  continental  m  size,  which  extends 

West   Chester,   Pa.,   borough,   county-seat  from  lat   10'   N.   to  28°   N.  and   from  Ion.   58' 

of  Chester  County;  on  the  Wilmington  &  B.  and  W.  beyond  85°  W.    For  the  geographical  sub- 

the  Philadelphia  R.R.'s ;  about  37  miles  west  of  divisions  of  the  main  groups,  see  Antilles  and 

Philadelphia.    It    was    originally    called    Tnrit's  Bahamas;  for  the  geologic  relations  of  some  of 

Head,  but  in  1786  the  county  was  divided,  and  them  to  the  mainland  portions  of  the  Antiliean 

the  name  was  changed  to  West  Cheater  when  it  continent,  see  Centbal  Amskica  and  Casibbeah 

was  made  the  county-seat    The  new  county  was  Sea.    It  will  presently  be  made  dear  that  the 

called  Delaware,  but  it  reUined  the  old  county-  resemblances   between    the   islands   are   actually 

seat,  Chester.  less  marked  than  the  differences,  and  it  is  obvi- 

West  Chester  has  a  number  of  manufic-  ously  true  that  the  latter  are  very  much  the  more 
turing  establishments,  among  which  are  car~  worthy  to  receive  attention  at  a  time  when  one 
rii^  factories,  creameries,  sash  and  door  fac-  island  after  another  claims  the  sympatlrv  of  the 
tones,  and  manufactories  of  hosiery,  umbrella  world  —  and  especially  of  the  United  States  — 
tags,  and  wood  products.  The  principal  public  ™i  the  ground  that  its  conditions  arc  exceptional ; 
buildings  are  the  Chester  County  Hospital,  the  '"*.  feader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  separate 
county  court-house,  prison,  theatres,  a  large  articles  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Santo  Douiitoo,  Do- 
convent,  and  the  municipal  buildings.  Marshall  minicas  Republic,  Jamaica,  Martikisue,  Do- 
square  contains  a  soldiers'  monument  and  a  mi»"ca,  Grenada,  Guadbloupe,  Bakbados,  etc, 
handsome  fountain.  The  educational  institu-  '"  which  the  characteristic  features  of  each  are 
tions  are  a  State  Normal  School,  Villa  Maria  mentioned,  though  briefly.  The  distinctions  can- 
Academy,  Friends'  Select  School.  The  Darling-  ""t  be  quite  fairly  or  helpfully  presented  in  any 
ton  Seminary,  West  Chester  Bnsiness  College,  a  ™'^''  "^y,  since  every  important  insular  corn- 
public  high  school  established  in  1865,  public  munity  must  eventually  fonn  the  subject  of  a 
and  parish  schools,  a  public  library,  a  law  library  separate  study. 

and    three    school    libraries.     There   are   eight  .     ~°  P^^*  '"■"""  ^  western  to  an  eastern  point 

banks;    the    three    national    and    one    of    the  '"  this  archipelago,  one  may  be  obliged  to  sail 

state  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $650,000,  s™"'  ^fl^^  miles ;  and  to  pass  from  its  north- 

and  the  five   (national   and   state)   have   (1903)  inmost   to   iis    southernmost   island   one   must 

deposits  amounting  to  $2,S64,05a    Pop.   (1890)  ^''  ""O"  than  1,500  miles.    This  wide  disper- 

8.028;  (igoo)  9,524:  (igro)  11.767.  ^?"  '*  the  fact  which  should  be  fir.«  nottd. 

„,    ,  _,      ^         _       ,        -      ^  The  next  step  is  to  realite  fully  the  disjunctive 

West  Famham,  Canada.     See  Farnham.  political  conditions,  the  results  of  the  distribu- 
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tioa  of  the  islands  among  a  number  of  comiJet-  The  proponion  of  Caucasians  has  decreased  ow- 
ine  nations.  Let  us  now  consider  the  pohtical  ing  to  causes  mentioned  in  the  articles  Jauaica, 
subdivisions.  The  British  possessions  are :  The  etc.  The  principal  attraction  of  these  islands 
Bahamas,  including  20  inhabited  and  many  desert  for  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  white 
islands;  Jamaica,  with  dependent  Cayman  Is-  residents  (what  there  was  left  of  it  after  tile 
lands,  etc ;  Windward  Islands,  including  Gren-  manumission  of  the  slaves  which  was  completed 
ada  (the  governor's  residence).  Saint  Lucia,  in  1838)  ceased  when  the  cane-sugar  industry 
Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines ;  Barbados,  became  unprofitable ;  an  economic  tendency 
east  of  the  Windward  Islands;  Leeward  Islands,  which  has  so  increased  that  between  iggg  and 
comprising  Antigua  (^seat  of  the  government  01  1903  loans  or  subventions  amounting  to  more 
the  colonyj,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Saint  Kitts  than  $4,600,000  have  been  provided  by  the  Brit- 
(Saint  Christopher),  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Dominica  ish  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependent 
and  Montserrat,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  near  islands  generally  or  specifically  for  the  sugar 
the  South  American  coast.  The  annual  value  of  producers.  To  speak  of  this  as  a  new  or  tem- 
Ihe  exports  from  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  porary  crisis  is  absurd  :  it  is  an  old  story.  An- 
is  about  $31,500,000  (approximate  average  for  tiiony  Trollope,  when  he  wrote  of  'The  West 
the  years  1809-1901),  and  of  their  imports  about  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main'  in  l85!>,  said: 
$34,000,000;  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  "That  Jamaica  was  a  land  of  wealth,  rivaling  the 
of  parliamentary  grants)  each  being  about  $10,-  East  in  its  means  of  riches,  nay,  exceeding  it  as 
000,000  annually  during  the  same  period  of.three  a  market  for  capital,  as  a  place  in  which  money 
years.  The  Danish  possessions  are  the  small  might  be  turned ;  and  that  it  now  is  a  spot  on 
islands  of  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Croix  or  Santa  the  earth  almost  more  poverty-stricken  than  any 
Crui  and  Saint  John,  with  total  area  138  square  other  —  so  much  is  known  almost  to  all  men." 
miles,  population  100^192  (in  1901),  and  foreign  Now,  such  distress,  long-endured  and  notorious, 
trade  about  $30,000  in  the  same  year,  imports  has  more  or  less  discouraged  immigration,  com* 
being  valued  at  a  little  more  than  exports.  A  merce,  and  other  influences  that  make  for  uni- 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  these  islands  to  the  United  formity  in  population,  manners  and  usages.  Mr, 
States  was  signed  24  Jan.  1002,  and  rejected  by  Hill's  assertion  that  "each  of  these  islands  is 
the  Danish  Landsthing  22  October  next  follow-  breeding  a  different  species  of  mankind"  may 
ing,  French  possessions  are:  Guadeloupe  and  its  seem  at  lirst  view  rather  extravagant;  but  when 
dependencies,  and  Martinique,  their  total  area  we  reflect  that  geography,  politics  and  poverty 
being  about  1,068  square  miles  and  total  popula-  combine  10  isolate  and  segregate  those  communi- 
tion  about  360,000,  combined  exports  about  $8,-  ties,  we  shall  regard  the  following  statements  as 
500,000  and  imports  about  $9,500,000.  A  French  decidedly  moderate :  "The  West  Indian  people 
and  Dutch  possession  is  the  island  of  Saint  represent  many  original  stocks,  which  have  de- 
Martin,  38  square  miles  in  area,  of  which  it  has  veloped  variations  of  habits  and  customs  in  their 
been  well  said:  "The  political  complexion  of  New  World  environment.  They  are  practically 
Saint  Martin  is  peculiar.  Seventeen  square  miles  divisible  into  tiiree  great  races,  the  white,  col- 
of  the  northern  section  belong  to  France  and  the  ored  and  black,  modified  by  Spanisli,  English  and 
rest  to  Holland,  while  the  settlers,  largely  blacks,  French  civilizations.*  The  influence  of  the  ab- 
are  principally  British,  who  outnumber  both  the  original  stock  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked 
Dutch  and  French.  About  3,000  of  the  inhab-  (see  Carib,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  etc),  nor  can 
itants  are  in  the  French  portion  of  the  island,  we  regard  that  of  the  Dutch  and  Danes  as  a 
and  5,000  in  the  Dutch"  (Hill's  "Cuba  and  Porto  negligible  quantity.     Mr.  Hill   writes:     *In  the 


Rico,'    etc.);    furthermore,   "each   maintains   an  countries   in   which   the   French   race   habit  has 

administrative  force  as  large  as  that  of  the  Stale  been   implanted,   Haiti,   Martinique  and   Guade- 

of  Texas.'     The  Dutch  possessions  ^  fragments  loupe,  there  has  resulted  a  more  complete  elimi- 

on  opposite  sides  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  ^  are  the  nation  of  the  Caucasian  type  than  in  either  the 

islands   of    Curasao,    Aruba,    Bonaire    or    Buen  English  or  (until  1898)   Spanish  islands.     .     .     . 

Ayre,   Saint   Enstache,   Saba  and   part  of   Saint  The  black  races  of  the  West   Indies  and  their 

Martin,  as  just  stated.    Venezuelan  possessions  habits  are  most  interesting  studies.    Gathered  as 

are  some  of  the  islands,  not  appropriated  by  the  they  were  from  numerous  tribes  of  Africa,  and 

English  or  Dutch,  in  the  east-and-west  line  be-  settled  upon  the  different  islands,  they  naturally 

tween  Trinidad  and  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  The  show  not  only  differences  in  inherited  qualities, 

list  is  completed  by  adding  Cuba,  a  republic,  sub-  but  in  those  habits  acquired  from  different  mas- 

ject   in   certain   matters   to   the   control   of   the  ters  for  which  the  African  is  noted.     Thus  there 

United  States :  Porto  Rico,  with  the  small  neigh-  are  English,  French,  Spanish,  Irish,  Scotch  and 

boring  islands,  a  possession  of  the  United  Stales ;  Dutch  negroes  in  the  various  islands."    Again, 

and  the   Isle  of   Fines.     Mr.   Hill's  observation  differences  in  topography,  soils,  flora  and  climate, 

in  1898  was  that,  "As  we  sail  down  the  eastern  which,  as  we  have  said,  require  separate  studies, 

islands,  hardly  a  score  in  number     ...     we  have  been  summarized  most  intelligently  by  Mr. 

find  Ave  forei^  flags  and  no  less  than  a  doien  Hill,    who    writes:      "These    islands,    far    from 

distinct  colonial   governments    .    .    .    with  no  being  alike  in  natural  features   and  economic 

shadow  of  federation  between  them,  or  even  co-  possibilities,  present  great  extremes.     Some  are 

operation  of  any  kind."    For  example,  Dominica,  low,   flat   rocks   barely   peeping   above  the   sea; 


farther  from  them  than   from  England,  because  others  are  combinations  of  fiat  and  rugose  types. 

it  is  cut  off  from  the  French  neighbors  by  tariff  Some  present  every  feature  of  relief  configura- 

and  quarantine  laws.  tion    that    can    be    found    within    a   continental 

Edwards,  in  his  history  of  the  British  West  area  —  mountains,    plains,    valleys,    lakes;    some 

Indies,  says  that  the  "state  of  the  population"  in  are  made  up  entirely  of  glaring  tvhiU  coral  sand 

the  islands  which  he  described  in  1791  was  as  or  reef  rock;  others  are  entirely  composed  of 

follows :     Whites,  65 J05,  and  blacks,  45S.684.  block  volcanic  rock,  and  still  others  art  a  cou.- 
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bination  of  many  IcukIs  of  rocks.    Many  are  'as  output  each  year  was  valued  at  $621^996.     Pop. 

arid  as  a   western  desert  and  void  of  running  (1910}   6.848. 

streams,  and  others  have  a  most  fertile  soil,  cut  ^^g^  pijjna  ^^  ^j,  county-seat  of 
by  a  hundred  picturesque  streains  of  ''""K  Howell  Couniy;  on  (he  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scotl 
water  and  bathed  in  perpetMl  mist  "M  O^'ly  &  Memphis  Railroad;  about  125  miles  south  of 
rainfall.  Some  are  bordered  only  with  the  jeff„son  Citv.  It  is  in  a  region  where  there 
frmgmg  salt-water  plants  or  covered  with  thorny  ^^^  farming. 'fniit-growing,  and  lumbering  in- 
coriaceousvegeution;  others  are  a  tangled  mass  j^^^^,^  fj,^  ^.  ^^j  j^  quantities  of 
of  palms,  ferns  and  thousands  of  dcicate  moist-  ,p  j/j  ^^j  f^^  p'roducts,  and 
urc-Ioving  plants  which  overwhelm  the  be-  ,„,„,,^^  pro.Iucts.  The  two  State  banks  have  a 
holder  with  their  iuxunanee  and  color,  Someare  comhinea  capital  of  $5S.ooo-  Pop-  (1890)  2.091; 
without  human  habitants;  others  are  among  the  ,,,„„,  ,„-,,.  cinini  ?-«vi 
most  densely  populated  portions  of  the  world*  '■'^„'  ''^',  '^  °'  ^'^  .  ^ 
(for  examoic.  Barbados:  1,120  to  the  square  West  Poia',  Ga.,  city  m  Troup  County; 
mile)  "The  diverse  configuration  produces  cli-  on  "le  Chattahoochee  River,  and  on  the  Atlanta 
matic  differences,  and  each  kind  of  rock  weathers  *  W.  P.,  and  the  VVestern  of  Alabama  R.R.'s; 
into  its  peculiar  soil  Some  of  these  about  85  mites  southwest  of  Atlanta.  It  is  in 
islands,  through  possibilities "  of  a  diversified  a"  agricultural  region  in  which  cotton  is  one  of 
agriculture  and  hygienic  condition,  are  adapted  tn*  chief  products.  It  has  colton  gins,  cotton- 
to  higher  civilization,  and  others,  either  through  seed-oil  mills,  colton  factories,  an  iron  foundry, 
sterility  or  ruggedness  of  relief,  are  capable  of  and  a  machine  shop.  It  has  one  bank  which  has 
supporting  only  inferior  races."  The  total  n urn-  a  capital  of  $75,000.  During  part  of  the  Civil 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  approximately  s."0o,ooo.  War  it  was  a  supply  depot  for  the  Confederate 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  suggest  modifica-  army.     Pop,  (1910)   1,903. 

tions  of  an  impression,  created  by  publications  Weat  Point,   Miss.,  town,  county-seat  of 

which  were  widely  circulated  in  1903,  to  the  ef-  clay  CounW;  on  the  Mobile  &  O.,  the  Southern, 

feet  that  West  Indians  are  all  anxious  to  emi-  ^„^  ^^,^  juJ-^pj,  ^   rr.      ^^^„^        ^n^^  „„„h 

grate;  that  'every  family  has  a  son  or  daughter  of  Meridian.     It  was  founded  in  1857.     It  is  in 

m  the   United   States,  or  one  saving  up  money  ^^  agricvihural  region  in  which  cotton  is  one  of 

with  the  Idea  of  Bo'ng  there  and  rnakmg  a  for-  ^he    principal    products.     The    chief     industrial 

tune-;  and  that  the  threatened  exodus  from  the  .sjahfishments  are  wagon  and  carriage  factories. 

archipelago_  IS  a  new  manifestation.     The   fore-  j^^^^rks,  machine  shops,  brick  and  tile  works, 

going. considerations   make   «   cl^r   that   every  j^j^^^^  ^^,|      ^^j.^    ^^^^  ^„j  yj^j  factories,  ice 

sweeping  generalisation  of  this   kind  must  be  f^„         ^j,,;       ^^^     j„„i       establishment,  and 

more    or    less     misleading.     And,    further,    we  manufactories  of  electro-light  dynamos      It  has 

should   realize   that   a   similar   phenomenon   has  ^j^  churches,  the  West  Point  Military  Academy, 

been  observed  at  sho,-tmtervas  during  four  cen-  ^^^  Southern   Female  College,  and  elemental^ 

tunes;  that  there  has  nearly  always  beena  tend-  ^^^^.^      -j.,,^^^   ^^   ^   ^^ji^„«,   ^^j^   ^^:^j^   ^^'^ 

ency  toward  exodus  from  some  of  the  islands,  „nital  of  tTsnnn     Pnn    fiAnnl  ^td-j-  ^Ilm^ 

that,  tor  example,  it  was  observed  in  the  16th  ,^r  <m  ni  ^'^' 

century,  when  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ■^'\l;  */^„-'.  ''■"T,  u 

were   discovered,   and    the    Spanish    authorities  ^   West  Pomt,   Neb,  town,  county-seat   of 

found    themselves    fairly    compelled    to    decree  Cummg  County ;  on  the  Elkhorn  River  and  on 

that  everv  attempt  to  desert  the  island  of  His-  the   Fremont.  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valle-/  Rail- 

panioJB  (Santo  Domingo)  was  an  offense  pun-  road;  about  36  miles  northwest  of  Fremont  and 

ishahle  with  death.    Discontent  will  undoubtedly  75  miles  northwest  of  Omaha.    It  is  in  an  agri- 

continue   until   the   archipelago  as   a   whole   re-  cultural  region,  in  which  the  chief  products  are 

gains  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  wheat  and  corn.     It  has  a  flour  mill,  creamery, 

inhabitanis  shall  be  free  to  move  abovil  among  gram   elevator,  carriage  and  furniture  factories. 

the    islands,   seeking   employment   or   adventure  stock-yards,   and   coal    and   lumber   yards.     The 

wherever  such   things   are  offered.  two  national  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of 

Consult,  beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  $'00,000,  and  the  sute  bank  has  a  capital  of 

the    writings    of    Agassiz,    Humboldt.    Scliom-  SlO.ooo.    There  arc  a  high  school  and  graded 

burgk.   Froude.   Fiske,  and  Mahan:   for  dcwrip-  .  scuudIs    and    a    school    library.      Pop.     (1910) 

tions  of  scenery,  etc.,  Kingsley  and  Hearn ;  for  a.ooo. 

the  old   form  of  rivalry  in  regard  to  control   in  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  United  Slates  military 

West  Indian  waters,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  per-  post.  Orange  County :  on  the  west  bank  of  the 

sonal  narrative,  'The  voyage  of  Robert  Dudley,  Hudson  River,  on  the  New  York,  O.  &  W.,  and 

afterward  styled  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Leicester  the  West  Shore  R.R.'s.  and  connected  by  ferry 

and  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  the  We-^t   In-  with  the  New  York  Central;  50  miles  north  of 

dies  in  I5<M-I505':  also  Griffin,  'List  of  books,  New    York.     It   is   also  a   stopping  point    for 

with    references    to   periodicals    on   the    Danish  the   Hudson    River   daily   steamers.     Its   site   is 

West  Indies':   Washington.  1901.  very   picturesque,   the  eastern  end  of  the  point 

Marrion  Wilcox,  slopes  abruptly  to  the  river,  on  the  northern 

Authorily  on   Latin- America.  side   the   slope   is  more   gradual,   to   the   north- 

Wcst   Pitfston,   Pa.,   borough   in    Luzerne  west    are    Crnw    Nest   and    Storm    King.     The 

County;    on    the    Susquehanna    River,  opposite  government    reservation    contains    2,330    acres, 

Pittfiton.     Two  bridges  span  the  river  and  con-  2.100  of  which   were  acquired   in   1790.     It   was 

ncct  the  horongh  with  the  city.     It  is  mainly  a  occupied   as  a   military  post  by  the   Americans 

residential  borough,  many  of  the  men  who  do  during  the  Revolution   and  was   strongly   ^orti- 

biisiness  in   Pittston  have  their  homes  in   West  fied.     A  part  nf  the  fortificaticns  consisted  of  a 

Pittston.     In    1900    (government   census)    West  strong  chain  stretched  across  the  river  to  Con- 

Pittston   had    n^   manufacturing  establishments  stitution    Island     to     prevent     British    vesseli 

which  were  capitalized  for  $567,287  and  whose  ascending  the  river.    It  was  for  a  time  Wadi- 
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ington's  headquarters ;  and  in  17^  was  under 
the  command  of  Benedict  Arnold  (q.v.)  whose 
plan  to  betray  it  to  the  enemy  was  frustrated 
by  the  capture  of  Andre  (q.v.).  West  Point 
wa*  occupied  as  a  military  post  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  a  military  school  was  established 
there  as  earty  as  1794;  in  1802  the  Military 
Academy  was  oreanized,  and  West  Point  desif- 
nated  as  the  site.  See  Mu.it abv  Academy, 
Umito)  States. 

West  Point  or  Eltham's  Landing  (Va.), 
Engagement  at.  When  Yorktown  (q.v.) 
was  abandoned,  4  May  1862,  it  was  intended 
by  Gen.  McClellan  that  Franklin's  division, 
followed  by  Sedgwick's,  Porter's,  and  Rich- 
ardson's, should  be  moved  in  transports  op  York 
River  to  a  place  opposite  West  Point  and,  strik- 
ing -across  to  the  main  roads,  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  such  bodies  of  Gen.  J.  E>  Johnston's  army 
as  might  be  below,  making  their  way  to  New 
Kent  Court  House.  But  the  day  before  the 
evacuation  of  Yorktown  Franklin  had  received 
permission  to  land  his  men,  who  had  been  on  the 
transports  several  days,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
mommg  of  the  6th  that  he  could  get  them  on 
board  again  and  ready  to  sail.  About  i  p.u. 
that  day  he  arrived  at  Eltham's  Landing,  above 
West  Point,  landed  his  men  and  sent  the  trans- 
ports back  for  Sedgwick's  division.  He  had  no 
instructions  except  to  wait  for  orders.  The  divi- 
sion was  first  encamped  on  a  plain  beyond  which 
was  high  wooded  ground,  over  which  ran  a 
road  from  the  landing  to  Barhamsville  and 
thence  toward  New  Kent  Court  House.  Frank- 
lin proceeded  to  occupy  the  wood.  Newton's 
brigade  was  put  in  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  leading  to  Barhamsville.  Parts  of  Tay- 
lor's and  Slocura's  brigades  were  on  Newton's 
left;  two  batteries  were  in  his  rear,  and  two 
regiments  of  Taylor's  brigade  were  in  reserve. 
Next  morning  Dana's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's 
division  continued  the  left  of  the  Union  liner 
back  to  the  river.  The  presence  of  Franklin 
threatened  the  road  through  Barhamsville 
toward  New  K«il  Court  House,  on  which  part 
of  the  Confederate  army  was  retreating  from 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  and  under  Gen. 
Johnston's  orders  Whiting's  and  Hampton's  bri- 
gades had  been  put  in  position  to  protect  the 
road.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  soon  after 
Dana's  brigade  had  come  up.  Whiting  was  or- 
dered to 'advance  and  drive  Franklin  hack  to  his 
landing-place.  His  skirmishers  went  forward' 
and  encountered  those  of  Newton,  and  closely 
following  came  Hood's  Texas  brigade  and  Bal- 
this'  Virginia  battery,  supported  on  the  right  by 
two  regiments  of  Wade  Hampton's  brigade. 
Newton's  skirmishers  were  driven  in  and  closely 
followed,  then  Newton  threw  forward  two  regi- 
ments, which  were  driven  back,  and  the  entire 
line  was  forced  out  of  the  wood.  On  Hood's 
right  Whiting's  brigade  protected  that  flank, 
while  on  his  left  S.  R.  Anderson's  Tennessee 
brigade  had  come  up,  and  by  noon  Franklin  had 
been  pushed  back  under  cover  of  the  gunboats. 
The  Confederates  then  attempted  to  shell  the 
transports  in  York  River,  but  the  range  was  too 
great,  while  the  fire  from  the  Union  gunboats 
was  effective,  and  compelled  the  Confederates  to 
withdraw  about  3  p.m.,  and  resume  their  position 
near  Barhamsville.  Franklin's  troops  resumed 
Iheir  former  position.    The  Union  loss  was  48 


Idlted,  no  woanded,  and  38  rabsing:  tiK  Con- 
federate loss,  8  killed  and  40  wounded. 

K  A.  Cabmam. 

WMt  Point  liiliMTr  ActAmtj-  See  Miu- 
TABr  AcADiiiv,  Unitzd  Staibs. 

West  River,  China.     See  Si-Kiang. 

West  Rutland,  Vt.,  town,  in  Rutland 
County;  on  Otter  Creek,  and  lai  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Railroad ;  about  55  Jiiles  southwest 
of  Monlpelier,  the  capital  of  the  Stat»  '" 
1887  it  was  sei  off  from  Rutland  (q.v.)  and  or- 
ganized as  a  separate  town.  TTie  principal  mar- 
ble quarries,  for  which  this  region  is  famous, 
are  m  West  Rutland.  It  has  seven  churches, 
graded  schools,  and  a  library.  It  is  one  with 
Rutland  except  in  government.  Pop.  (1910) 
J.427. 

West  Spring'field^  Mass.,  town  in  Hamp- 
den County ;  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad :  opposite  Spring- 
field. It  was  settled  about  1655  and  at  hrst  was 
a  part  of  Springfield.  In  1774  it  was  incorpo- 
rated. It  IS  mainly  a  residential  town,  many 
of  tbe  business  men  of  Springfield  have  their 
homes  here.  There  are  several  industrial  estab- 
lishments, chief  of  which  are  paper  mills,  rail- 
road repair  shops,  and  machine  shops.  Many 
of  the  people  are  interested  in  market  garden- 
ing. The  public  library  has  about  SflOO  vol- 
umes.   Pop.  (1510)  9,224. 

West  Troy,  N.  Y.     See  Watervuet,  N.  Y. 

West  Union,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of 
Fayette  County;  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St  P. 
and  on  the  Burimgton,  C.  R.  &  N.  R.R.'s;  about 
85  miles  northwest  of  Dubuque.  It  is  in  an 
agrkultural  and  stock-raising  region.  It  has 
large  creameries,  flour  mill,  and  stock-yards. 
There  are  three  hanks  which  have  a  combined 
capital  of  $180,000  and  (1903)  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $411,760-  Pop.  (1890)  6^676;  (1900) 
1.935;  (1910)  1.652. 

West  Virginia,  a  state  lying  mainly  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains ;  it 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  19  June  1863;  area, 
24,780  square  miles,  of  which  135  square  miles  is 
water  surface.  The  State  lies  between  lat.  37°  6' 
and  40°  38'  N.,  and  Ion.  0°  40'  and  S°  3S'  W. 
from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland:  on  the 
east  by  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia ; 
on  the  south  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  on  the 
west  by  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  boundary  is 
1,170  miles  in  length  and  very  irregular.  Capital, 
Charleston,  in  Kanawha  County. 

Topography. — Though  lying  for  the  most  part 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mounlaina.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  not  a  geographic  unity.  With  a  general 
slope  to  the  northwest,  the  surface  of  the  State 
is  broken  into  three  great  inclined  planes,  sloping 
from  Spruce  Mountain  in  Pendleton  County  to 
the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south.  On  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  there  are  broad  val- 
leys, which  narrow  into  ravines  as  the  upland 
hill  region  is  approached.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  are  parallel  ridges  of  mountain 
ranges,  separated  from  each  other  by  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  valleys.  The  average  ele- 
vation of  West  Virginia  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
being  1,500  feet;  Pennsylvania  is  next  with  an 
average  elevation  of  1,100  feet    But  in  the  alti- 
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tude  there  is  a  vertical  raBge  o{  44600  fnt,  from  ei^ht  of  the  counties  lying  on  the  wcatem  slope 

a6o  feet  above  tlie  sea  at  I^tcper's  Ferir  to  4,860  within   the  Ohio   Baiin.     In  the  higher  p&rt  of 

fee*  at  the  top  of  Spruce  Knob,  in  Pendleton  the   State,   where   Pendleton,    Pocahontas,    and 

Coun^.    The  great  range  of  altitude  ia  eauiva-  Randolph   counties   join,   Eve   rivers   riie   which 

lent  in  influence  upon  climate  to  a  range  of  lati-  flow  across  the  State  —  two  finally  flowing  east- 

tude   of    15°,    though   the   real    range   is   3.5°.  ward  into  the  Atlantic,  and  three  westward  into 

Within  the  borders  of  the  State,  therefore,  may  the  Ohio.    The  Ohio  forms  the  western  bound- 

,  be    found   the   climate   and   products    of    South  ary  and  is  navigable  throughout  its  length.    The 

Carolina,  Virginia,   New   England  and   Canada,  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Po- 

In  um\e  parti  of  the  State  there  has  been  frost  tomac  and  its  tributaries.     The  Cheat  and  Mo- 

in  June;  in  Hampshire  and  Tucker  counties  are  nongahela  flow   through  the  northern   counties, 

places  where  ice  and  frozen  soil  may  be  found  all  and  the  latter  is   now   navigable  as  high  up  as 

summer  in  the  dense  laurel  thickets  and  spruce  Fairmont    in    Marion   County.     The   Greenbrier 

forests.     The  county  of  highest  average  elevation  and   the   Elk   flow    from   (he   watershed   to   the 

is   Pocahontas;  a  very   large  area  of  the   State  southwest  and  join  the  Great  Kanawha,   which 

lies  above  3,000  feet;  more  than  half  lies  above  flows  northwest  into  the  Ohio.     The  Great  Kan- 

1,500  feet,  hence  tfie  principal  industries  of  the  awha  is  navigable  for  90  miles  from  the  Ohio, 

higher  regions  are  stock-raising,  lumbering,  and  The   Big   Sandy,   flowing   northwest,   forms   tlie 

mining,  since  successful  agriculture  requires  an  southern  boundary  of  the  State.     The  river  sys- 

elevation  of  leas  than  1,500  feet.     The  lowest  de-  tern  of  the  State  has  been  improved  somewhat 

pression  west  of   the   mountains  is   at   Kcnova,  for  navi^tion  by  the  government  engineers,  but 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  500  feet  the  interior  rivers  will  always  be  more  valuable 

above    the     sea.     Other    elevations    are :     Bald  for  their  water  power  than  for  facilities  of  navi- 

Knob,    Pocahontas    County,    4,800    feet:    High  gation. 

Knob,  4,710  feet,  and  Elkins,  1,922  feet,  in  Ran-  Geology.   Mineral   Resources,  and   Mining. — 

dolph  County;  Bayard,  Grant  County,  2,000  feet;  Beginning  in  the  east  with  the  oldest  and  low- 

Morgantown,     Monongalia     County,    goi     feet;  est   rocks,  the  first   formation   of  importance   is 

Parker^burg,    on    the    Ohio    River,    638    feet;  the  Shenandoah  or  Trenton  limestone,  extending 

Wheeling,   in   the   Panhandle,   645   feet;   Lewis-  across  Jefferson  County  and  the  eastern  part  of 

burg,   in   Greenbrier   County,   3,200   feet.       The  Berkeley  County.     It  stands  at  an  angle  of  30° 

great  range  of  altitude  has  many  advantages ;  it  to  35°,  is  several  thousand  feet  thick,  produces 

gives  abundant  water  power  on  all  streams;  it  a   valuable  commercial   lime,   and   underlies   the 

drains  the  mines  of  water  and  gas,  and  carries  best  farm  lands  of  the  Stale.     In  this  region  are 

the   coal    from   the   mines,   and   stone   from   the  the  cities  of  Charles  Town,  Shepherds  town,  and 

qtiarries  to   the  cars   and  to  the  boats  ^  all  by  Martinsburg.     The  next  important  formation  to 

gravity.     In  this  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  the  west  ia  the  indestructible  Medina  sandstone, 

foreign  coal  fields  and  over  all  other  American  a  great  mountain  maker.    It  is  seen  in  Mineral 

coal  fields  except  those  of  Pentisylvania.  and    Pendleton    counties.    Above    the    Medina 

Climate  and  Rainfall. —  West  Virginia  has  sandstone  is  the  Lewiston  or  Helderberg  lime- 
perhaps  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate  of  any  stone  in  Mineral,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Grant  and 
State,  caused  by  the  numerous  mountain  ranges  Pendleton  counties.  TTiis  limestone  is  valuable 
and  the  great  variation  in  altitude.  The  coun-  for  cement  and  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Resting 
try  lying  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alieghany  upon  this  is  the  Monterey  or  Oriskany  sand- 
Mountains  has  the  warmer  and  drier  climate,  stone,  a  coarse,  friable  rock,  producing  after  dis- 
In  the  mountains  a  Canadian  climate  prevails  integration  a  barren  soil.  It  is  seen  in  Mineral 
both  summer  :\nd  winter.  In  the  eastern  and  and  Morgan  comities  and  as  far  south  as  Poca- 
southern  parts  of  Che  State  are  found  sections  hoiilas.  From  it  is  obtained  glass  sand  and  ma- 
where  the  winters  are  mild  and  the  summers  terial  for  silica  brick.  Next  above  to  the  west 
very  warm.  In  the  coldest  regions  the  mercury  are  the  Hamilton  shales  in  Randolph,  Focahon- 
sometimes  falls  to  30°  below  jero  in  winter,  tas,  Greenbrier  and  Monroe  counties.  This  is 
while  in  the  warmest  portions  it  sometimes  rises  the  region  of  the  mineral  springs,  and  summer 
to  g6°  above.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  resorts.  The  mountain  limestone  begins  in  Mo- 
at Morgantown  the  mean  winter  temperature  nongalia  County,  a  thin,  narrow  formation,  and 
ranges  from  34°  to  37° ;  the  mean  summer  tem-  thickens  and  widens  toward  the  southern  part  of 
perature,  70°  to  75°.  In  the  southern  part  of  die  the  State.  The  last  formation  of  importance 
State  the  average  is  3°  to  5°  higher.  The  mean  before  the  earbortiferous  measures  is  the  Great 
annual  of  the  State  is  54.4°-  The  date  of  the  last  Congiomerale  or  Millstone  Grit,  extending  across 
killing  frost  in  the  northern  part  is  about  15  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  western  two  thirds 
April ;  of  the  first  killing  frost,  about  15  Octo-  of  the  State  is  formed  principally  of  coal  meas- 
ber.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  including  ures  made  up  of  alternating  layers  of  shales. 
melted  snow  is  44.2  inches.  The  average  is  sandstones,  fire-clays  and  coal  seams.  Thus 
greater  on  the  western  slope  of  the  AUeghanies  there  are  in  the  State  three  limestones  of  value, 
than  on  the  east,  and  greatest  near  the  summit  and  three  sandstones.  Peat  Is  forming  in  the 
of  the  mountains.  The  rain  clouds  on  the  east  shady  swamps  of  the  cold  uplands  of  Preston, 
come  from  the  Atlantic ;  those  on  the  west  from  Tucker.  Grant  and  Randolph  counties, 
the  Pacific,  modified  by  warm  winds  from  the  West  Virginia  has  no  gold,  silver,  or  other  of 
Gulf  and  cold  ones  from  the  northwest.  The  the  valuable  metals,  but  is  rich  in  the  common 
depth  of  the  snowfall  varies  greatly  with  local-  minerals.  Of  these  coal  is  the  m»st  important. 
ity  and  altitude,  from  a  few  inches  in  the  warmer  The  .Appalachian  coal  fields,  e?(tending  from 
regions  to  six  or  seven  feel  near  the  top,=  of  the  northern  Pennsylvania  to  western  Alabama,  ex- 
mountains,  tend  from  the  north  to  the  southwest  through 

River  Syslem.—  The  Alleghany  watershed  is  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  and  here  the  coal 

in  the  eastern  port'on  of  the  State,  all  except  fields  are  at  the  broadest  extent,  the  average 
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width  being  about  loo  mites  and  the  average  Monroe    counties.    Numerous   mineral   springs, 

length  150  miles,  thus  giving  about  15.000  square  well  known  as  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  are 

miles   of  coal   lands,  of  which   10,000  to   12,000  found    in    Greenbrier,    Monroe,    Summers    and 

will  be  productive.     There  are  three  distinct  par-  Hampshire  counties.     The  State  owns  Berkeley 

allel  areas  of  distribution  of  coal  deposits:     (i)  Springs  in  Morgan  County,  and  Capon  Springs 

the  New  River — Pocahontas  coal  in  the  south-  in   Hampshire   County,   through   the   bequest  of 

western  part  of  the  State,  extending  from  Ran-  Lord   Fairfax,  who  left  them  to  the  people  of 

dolph   County  southwest   to   McDowell   County,  Virginia  forever. 

and  imderlying  ten  counties;  (2)  the  Alleghany-  Oil  and  Gat. —  Both  petroleum  and  natural 
Kanawha  coal  measures  underlying  17  coun-  gas  are  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  north- 
ties  and  extending  across  the  Stale  through  western  section  of  the  Slate.  The  development 
the  central  part  from  Preston  County  to  Mingo,  of  both  is  drifting  toward  the  Kanawha  Valley. 
gradually  widening  toward  the  southwest;  (3)  The  counties  producing  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  Pittsburg  coal  is  found  in  the  northwestern  oil  and  gas  are  Ritchie,  Wood,  Wirt,  Gilmer, 
part  of  the  Slate  from  Braxton  County  to  Mo-  Roane,  Kanawha,  Cabell,  Lewis,  Pleasants, 
nongalia  and  Hancock  counties,  underlying  Doddridge,  Harrison,  Tyler,  Marion,  Wetzel, 
15  counties.  In  the  extreme  northeast,  in  Monongalia,  Marshall  and  Hancock.  The  gas 
Morgan  and  Berkeley  counties,  some  anthracite  produced  in  1901  was  worth  $3,954,722,  in  1902, 
coal  is  found,  but  it  is  not  profitable  for  mining.  15,390,181.  It  is  conveyed  by  pipe  lines  to  the 
At  present  coal  mining  is  carried  on  in  four  prin-  principal  cities  of  the  State,  to  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
cipal  districts,  two  in  the  northern  and  two  in  burg,  and  to  other  cities  in  adjoining  States.  In 
the  southern  part:  (1)  Fairmont  or  Upper  Mo-  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  West  Vir- 
nongalia  district,  which  produced  in  190Q  guua  iiuw  laiiks  fourth  of  the  States,  producing 
10,4.^8.132  short  tons,  and  to  which  the  Baltimore  in  1910,  22,000,000  barrels,  valued  at  about 
&  Ohio  railroad  furnishes  transportation;  (2)  $35,000,000.  Most  of  the  oil  is  piped  to  Phila< 
the    Elk    Garden    or    Upper    Potomac  district,  deiphia  and  Ualtiniore. 

opened  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  West  AgrUutlurc.  Horliciilttirc.  and  Stock  RaUmg, 

\  irginia  Centra!  and  Pittsburg  railroads,  which  — The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  West  Vir- 

produced  2,240573  short  tons  in  1909;   (3)  the  ginia  in   1910  was  $362458.000,  which  amount 

Pocahontas  or  Flat  Top  district  in  the  southeast,  represents  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  Slate's 

on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad,  producing  farms;  $56,848,000,  the  value  of  the  buildings, 

in  1909,  19,639.106  short  tons;   (4)  the  New  and.  and  $205,610,000,  the  value  of  the  land  and  other 

Kanawha    rivers    district,    producing    in    (939,  improvements ;  farm  implements  and  machinery 

18,521.107  short  tons  of  coal,  which  was  sent  to  were  worth  $6,g62/xx). 

market  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  The  value  of  the  farm  products  (igio)  was 
and  the  Kanawha  River.  The  coal  production  $44,768,979,  of  which  aiiount  animal  products 
in.  1880  was  1,568.000  tons;  in  1890,  7,39-1.654  were  worth  $19,073,790,  and  eropS;  $25,696,189.— 
tons  in  1900,  22,647,207  tons;  in  1909,  51,849,220  more  than  twice  the  valuation  in  18^.  The 
tons.  West  Virginia  is  second  only  to  Pennsyl-  gross  farm  income  was  $36,608,119;  the  net  in- 
vania  in  the  coal  production.  In  1003  there  were  come  cannot  be  ascertaiucd.  The  total  land 
479  coal  mines  in  operation  in  26  counties,  as  area  is  15,772,800  acres,  of  which  9.061.000  are 
follows:  Fayette,  104;  McDowell,  j);  Marion,  in  farms.  From  tlio  northeast  corner  of  the 
24;  Kanawha,  85;  Harrison,  45;  Tucker,  8;  Mer-  State  extending  south  and  southwest  to  the  Big 
cer,  13;  Mineral,  10;  Mingo,  35;  Preston,  18;  Sandy  River  the  country  is  mountaino'js  with 
Taylor,  10;  Barbour,  13;  Putnam,  4;  Marshall,  narrow  valleys.  There  are  no  transportation 
5;  Ohio,  6;  Randolph,  7;  Raleigh,  16;  Mason,  soils,  all  being  from  disintegration  of  limestone, 
10;  Monongalia,  6;  Hancock,  4;  and  Brooki;,  7,  sandstone,  or  mixtures  of  shales  knd  clays.  The 
Five  other  counties  have  from  one  to  five  mines  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  does  not  wash  into 
each.  About  ten  counties  not  in  the  above  list  gullies,  and  the  land  is  productive  to  the  tops 
produce  small  quantities  of  coal.  West  Virginia  of  the  mountains.  Clay  soil  is  found  in  some 
coal  is  especially  good  for  cooking  purposes,  and  of  the  higher  portions,  alluvial  soil  in  the  upland 
in  nine  cimnlics —  McDowell,  Fayette  and  valleys,  and  unproductive  sandy  soil  in  the 
Tucker  leading — are  large  coking  establish-  northeast.  In  the  extreme  northeastern  coun- 
menta.  In  1909,  3,943,948  Ions  of  coke  were  ties  the  soil  is  of  rich  limestone.  West  of  the 
produced,  valued  at  $7,525,922.  In  1931,  403  mountains  the  broad  flat  hills  furnish  grazing  for 
electrical  machines  were  used  in  coal  mines,  re-  cattle,  while  the  valleys  produce  good  crops. 
ducing  labor  to  the  equivalent  of  4,817,943  tons.  The  surface  near  the  Ohio  River  is  gently  roll- 
The  average  wage  of  3  miner  is  $52  per  month,  ing  and  the  soil  — clay  and  sand  loams  —  is  rich. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  amount  of  coal  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  gradually  de- 
consumed  within  ihe  State,  excluding  that  used  creasinK  and  now  ranges  from  72  acres  in  Qav 
by  transportation  agencies,  is  very  small,  most  County  to  305  in  Hardy,  the  general  average 
of  it  being  shipped  from  the  State.  Manufae-  being  US,  and  the  average  value  being  $1,446. 
tures  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  use  large  The  largest  farms  are  found  in  the  grain  and 
(fuantities  of  coal,  and  besides  natural  gas  is  used  stock-raising  counties.  White  farmers  (92,132) 
instead  of  coal  in  many  establishments,  and  most  conduct  99.2  per  cent  of  the  farms,  and  77  per 
of  the  railway  companies  are  connected  with  the  cent  of  them  own  in  whole  or  part  the  land  they 
mining  interests  and  encourage  the  long  freight  cultivate;  72  per  cent  of  the  colored  farmers  own 
hauls.  Metallic  ores  are  not  found  in  paying  in  whole  or  part  the  land  they  cultivate.  The 
quantities.  The  value  of  the  stone,  principally  average  value  of  the  negro  farm  is  about  hall 
limestone  and  sandstone,  quarried  in  the  State  in  that  of  the  white,  and  the  average  gross  income 
1909,  was  $1,065,205:  the  value  of  the  salt  pro-  about  half  as  much.  There  are  only  614  farms 
duced— 150,492  barrels  —  was  $76^46.5.  Val-  of  1,000  acres  and  over,  most  of  them  ranging 
uable  deposits  of  lime  are  found  in  Jefferson,  from  50  to  90  acres. 
Berkeley,   Hampshire,  Hardy,   Greenbrier    and  On  most  of  the  farms  the  principal  source  ol 
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income  was  from  stock-raising;  hay  and  grain  $16,514,312.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  it 
furnished  the  next  most  important  source.  Of  present  confined  to  Wheeling  and  vicinity  and 
live  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  pouhry  Parkersburg.  The  next  important  inilustry  is 
and  mules  were  valued  in  the  order  named.  The  the  manufacture  of  lumber  products,  with  950 
value  of  animals  sold  and  slaughtered  was  establishments,  5,327  wage-earners,  and  products 
$9428,066;  dqiry  products,  $5,088,153;  poultry  valued  at  $10,613.83?.  The  industry  third  in 
and  eggs,  $3,721427;  wool,  $63(5,012.  The  prin-  rank  is  flour  and  grist  milling,  with  737  mills, 
cipai  crops  and  their  values  in  igio  were  com,  314  employees,  and  products  worth  $S.54IJS3. 
$l6,z66,ooo;  hay  and  forage,  $12,150,000;  wheat  West  Virginia  ranks  next  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
$5,228,000;  buckwheat,  $443,000;  oats,  $1,260,000;  amount  of  coke  produced.  In  1900  there  were 
potatoes,  $2,527,000;  tobacco,  $1,318,400.  The  77  coke  producing  plants,  with  3,131  employees 
largest  com  growing  counties  are  Wayne,  Kana-  and  products  valued  at  $3,529,341.  The  United 
wha,  Jackson,  and  Mason,  in  the  Kanawha  Val-  States  Steel  Corporation  is  erecting  one  of  the 
ley ;  Jefferson,  Berkeley  and  Mason  lead  in  the  largest  plants  in  the  world  near  Welch  in  Mc- 
production  of  wheat ;  Hampshire,  Hardy  and  Dowel!  county.  When  finished  it  will  employ 
Morgan  in  rye;  and  Preston  in  oats  and  buck-  10,000  meji,  and  will  have  the  largest  coke  pro- 
wheat.  Orchard  fruits,  principally  apples,  ducing  plant  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
peaches,  cherries,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  are  leather  industry  employs  664  men  in  46  estab- 
raised  in  Randolph  and  Mineral  counties.  The  tishmcnts,  and  the  products  are  valued  at 
largest  orchard  in  the  Middle  West  is  in  Ran-  $3,210,753.  The  oak  and  hemlock  forests  near 
dolph  County,  containing  1,740  acres  and  200,000  at  hand  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  tanbark. 
trees.  Small  fruits  (berries)  are  raised  in  The  largest  production  of  leather  is  in  the  east- 
Brooke,  Harrison,  Ohio,  and  Wood  counties ;  ern  and  northern  counties.  Glass  manufacture 
tobacco  in  Lincoln,  Putnam  and  Cabell  counties,  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry,  having  16  fac- 
The  average  expenditure  on  each  farm  for  labor  tories  in  igoo  with  an  output  valued  at  $1,871,895, 
is  $22,  which  shows  that  the  West  Virginia  and  has  quadrupled  since  that  time.  In  the  cen- 
farmer  does  most  of  his  own  work.  The  amount  sus  reports  for  1900  about  loo  other  industries 
expended  for  fertilisers  is  very  small,  only  $4  are  listed.  All  manufactures  are  rapidly  ex- 
per  farm.  The  United  States  Agricultural  Ex-  panding,  especially  the  production  of  glass,  steel, 
periment  Station  is  located  at  Morgantown  and  and  coke.  From  1890  to  1900  the  value  of  man- 
is  conducted  by  the  State  University.  ufactured  products  increased  117  per  cent;  from 
Timber. — There  are  15,000  square  miles  of  1900  to  1903  it  is  estimated  that  there  has  been  a 
timber  lands  in  the  State,  about  74  per  cent  of  further  increase  of  40  per  cenL 
the  total  area.  The  largest  hardwood  mills  in  Railroads. — There  are  more  than  3,500  miles 
the  world  are  in  Pocahontas,  McDowell  and  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  State.  The  prin- 
Raildolph  counties.  The  production  in  1903  cipal  lines  arc  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  extending 
was:  poplar,  180,000,000  feet;  spruce,  75,000,000  across  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  besides 
feet;  oak,  50,000,000  feet.  There  are  large  for-  numerous  important  branches  covering  most  of 
ests  of  white  pine  in  the  upland  regions  which  the  western  part  of  the  State;  the  Chesapeake  & 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  lumberman.  The  Ohio,  crossing  the  southern  part  of  the  Slate 
densest  forests  are  in  [he  eastern  and  southern  along  the  Kanawha  Valley  from  White  Sulphur 
counties.  The  principal  trees  of  value  found  Springs  to  Kenova;  and  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
in  the  State  are  oak,  both  red  and  white,  and  ern,  with  four  branch  lines  along  the  Big  Sandy 
chestnut,  hickory,  locust,  maple,  poplar,  birch.  Valley  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  from 
hemlock,  white  pine,  and  spruce.  The  lumber-  Wills  to  Kenova.  The  Wabash  has  surveyed  a 
ing  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  route  and  will  build  a  road  across  the  State  froir 
as  the  interior  of  the  State  is  opened  up  by  rail-  north  to  south.  Other  shorter  railroads  are: 
roads.  The  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburg,  with 
Manufactures.^  Jn  iqm  there  were  in  West  main  line  from  Cumberiand  to  Harding,  and  five 
Virginia  2,586  manufacturing  establishments,  branch  lines;  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  the 
with  a  total  capital  of  $150,923,000,  employing  Pittsburg,  Wheeling  &  Kentucky,  the  Dry  Forks 
68,864  persons.  The  total  wages  paid  amounted  Railway,  the  Guyandotte  Valley,  the  Charleston, 
to  $38,710,000,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  prod-  Oendinnin  and  Sutton,  and  several  other  short 
nets  was  $i6i,q6o,0(».  Manufactures  are  located  lines,  besides  a  number  of  completed  and  partial 
principally  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  surveys.  About  1,500  miles  of  new  road  were 
along  the  Ohio  River,  which  forms  the  west-  being  surveyed  or  were  in  process  of  construe- 
em  boundary.  The  12  counties  along  the  river  tion  in  1904.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
■  furnish  59  per  cent  of  the  manufactures;  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  lines  have  in  recent  years 
four  Panhandle  counties  alone  furnish  44  per  absorbed  numerous  short  lines  within  the  State, 
cent.  The  localization  of  the  manufactures  is  The  great  production  of  coal,  coke  and  lumber 
due  to  the  shipping  facilities  offered  by  the  Ohio  demanding  transportation  encourages  the  rapid 
River  and  to  the  local  supply  of  natural  gas  and  development  of  the  railroads, 
coal.  About  31  per  cent  of  the  manufactures  are  Pi  nance  j.—^The  State  has  no  debt,  having  re- 
foimd  in  the  six  cities  of  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  fused  to  assume  any  of  the  debt  of  Virginia ;  the 
Martinsburg,  Huntington,  Charleston  and  Ben-  tax  rate  is  25  cents  on  $106  for  State  purposes 
wood.  The  following  are  the  most  important  and  10  cents  for  school  purposes.  The  receipts 
manufacturing  counties,  each  producing  over  a  for  the  year  ending  30  Sept.  1902  amounted  to 
million  dollars'  worth;  Ohio,  Marshall,  Wood,  $2,348,987.89,  The  disbursements  were  $2,292,- 
Kanawha,  Cabell,  Tucker.  McDowell,  Berkeley,  533,86.  The  State  had  in  stocks  and  bonds  and 
Fayette,  Randolph,  Marion,  Morgan,  Mineral,  investments  $650,336.44.  The  unused  funds  of 
Jefferson,  and  Grant  The  manufacture  of  the  State  are  deposited  with  63  state  banks  and 
iron  and  steel  is  the  most  important  of  the  draw  3  per  cent  interest.  The  chief  sources  of 
manufacturing  industries, — 11  establishments  income  in  1902  were:  licenses,  $324,321 ;  corpora- 
employing  4467  men,  with  an  output  valued  at  tion     license    tax,     $399,845;     railroad     Uxtt  , 
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|ioi.33i^5;  interest  an  deposits  and  securities,  dents  at  Huntington,  FainnonI,  Atbois,  West 

f73i^5;    fines,     etc,    $29,32442;     poll     taxes,  Liberty,  Glenville  and  Shepperdstown,  and  three 

♦i63,4iS-75;  land  tax,  ^5^,875351  buildings  on  for  blacks  at  Bluefield,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  at 

land,  £t5>2S4-^Oi   'o^i   $^io9'50i   buildings   on  Institute  in  Kanawha  County;  the  West  Virginia 

lots,    $89340.54;    intangible    personal    property.  University  at  Morgantown;   Bethany  College  at 

$140^50.15;       tangibie       personal       property.  Wheeling;  West  Virginia  Weslwar  University 

$75,890.90.  at  Buckhannon ;  Salem  College;  Bl'oaddus  Insti- 

Banks  and  Banking.— In  November  1909  tute  at  Clarksburg;  Lewisburg  Female  Institute; 
there  were  82  Slate  banks  in  West  Virginia,  a  Morris  Harvey  College  at  Barhoursville ;  Liiis- 
large  decrease  in  recent  years;  88  national  ley  Institute;  Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute; 
banks,  an  increase  of  20  over  the  year  1903 ;  no  private  academies  at  Romney,  Princeton,  Alder- 
private  banks  and  ten  savings  banks.  In  1893  son,  Elkins,  Burnsvjlle,  and  in  the  larger  cities; 
there  were  only  55  State  banks.  The  State  Business  Colleges  at  Wheeling,  Parkersburg, 
banks  had  in  1903  a  paid  up  capital  slock  of  Clarksburg,  and  Charleston.  The  Roman  Cath- 
^y.ZSiiSio,  an  increase  within  the  year  of  more  o!ic  Church  has  schools  at  Wheeling,  Parkers- 
than  two  and  a  half  millions.  The  deposits  in  burg,  Clarksburg,  Grafton,  Huntington,  Ben- 
the  state  banks  for  1902  amounted  to  wood,  Charleston  and  Fairmont.  In  igoo  there 
$32,8?2,669.70,  and  for  1903,  to  $38,908,1*8.65;  were  8o,J05  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age, 
the  total  resources  for  1902  amounted  to  64,281  of  whom  were  native  whites,  4,730  were 
$42,735,099.93;  and  for  1903  to  $53,481 ,7 5"- 1.4-  foreign  born,  and  11,094  were  colored.  Of  the 
In  November  1903  the  national  banks  had  a  paid  foreign  born,  3,648  could  not  speak  English, 
up  capital  of  $5,528,500,  a  million  more  than  The  West  Virginia  Historical  and  Anli- 
in  1902.  In  1902  the  deposits  in  the  national  quarian  Society  was  founded  in  Charle«ton  in 
banks  were  $21,854,40445;  in  1903,  tbey  were  1891,  and  the  Trans- Alleghany  Historical  So- 
$23,349,827.21.  The  total  resources  of  the  na-  ciety  at  Morgantown  in  1901.  The  State  Edu- 
tional  banks  amount«l  in  1902  to  $33,751 39' So,  cational  Association  .was  organized  in  1869. 
and  in  1903  to $37,623/}30.27,  exclusive  of  United  Each  of  the  above  Bssodations  pubhshes  a 
States  deposits  amounting  to  $1,298,521.26.  The  periodical.  There  is  a  fine  State  museum  at 
one  savings  bank  in  the  State  is  located  at  Charleston,  administered  by  the  Historical  and 
Wheeling,    but   the   savinjgB   feature   is  popular  Antiquarian   Society. 

with  many  banks,  and  savings  deposits  amounted  Librariei. —  In  1902  there  were  1,082  school 
in  1903  to  $4,500,000.  The  State  legislature  is  libraries  widi  a  total  of  37495  volumes.  In 
forbidden  to  grant  charters  to  banks,  but  has  igoo  tiie  Bureau  of  Education  reports  23  larger 
passed  general  laws  under  which  the  secretary  libraries  in  West  Virginia  with  a  total  of  100492 
of  state  grants  charters  to  banks  that  have  com-  volumes.  There  are  few  large  libraries,  most  of 
plied  with  the  legal  requirements.  In  order  to  them  having  less  than  S,ooo  volumes.  Those 
obtain  a  charter  a  bank  must  have  a  capital  of  of  more  than  that  number  are  the  Wheeling 
not  less  than  $25,000  and  not  more  than  $5OO,D0a  Public  Library,  the  State  Library  at  Charleston, 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  ia  be-  West  Virginia  University,  the  West  Virginia 
fore  the  charter  is  granted,  and  40  per  cent  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Storer  Col- 
must  be  paid  in  before  the  bank  can  open.  A  lege  (colored),  and  the  West  Virginia  Confer- 
State  commissioner  of  banking  inspects  each  encc  Seminary.  In  none  of  the  libraries  are 
state  bank  once  or  more  each  year,  but  does  not  there  more  than  25,000  volumes, 
inspect  national  banks.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  CharilabU  and  Reformatory  InstUviions.^ 
the  books  and  records  are  properly  kept,  and  that  There  are  two  hospitals  for  the  Insane  at  Wes- 
the  public  is  protected  against  loss  from  failure  ton  and  Spencer  with  i.fag  patients  in  1900:  an 
Of  a  state  bank.  He  has  authority  to  call  for  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  at  Salem  with  50 
books  and  papers  and  to  require  that  his  direc-  inmates;  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  School  at 
tions  be  followed.  When  he  thinks  it  necessary  Romney  with  209  inmates;  the  Reform  School 
he  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  attorney  general  for  Boys  at  Pruntvton  with  288  inmates  ■  an 
and  the  consent  of  the  governor,  petition  the  Asylum  for  Incurables  at  Huntington;  Miners' 
courts  for  a  receiver  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  a  Hospitals  at  Welch,  McKendree  and  Fairmont ; 
failing  bank.  and     the     State     penitentiary     at     Moundaville. 

Education. — The  educational  system  of  West  There  were  in  I9ce,  990  convicts  in  the  peniten- 
Virginia  is  rapidly  becoming  more  efficient,  and  tiary,  of  whom  450  are  whites  and  540  are 
now  compares  favorably  with  those  of  the  sur-  negroes;  the  latter,  though  forming  only  one 
rounding  States.  In  1902  the  expenditure  for  twentieth  of  the  population,  furnish  more  than 
public  education  was  $2,583,533.64,  or  $2.69  per  half  the  criminals.  The  prison  Ls  more  than  ■ 
capita  of  the  total  population,  an  annual  expendi-  self -supporting.  The  Episcopal  Church  main- 
ture  of  $14.18  per  pupil.  Out  of  315,810  children  tains  a  miners'  hospital  at  Paint  Creek,  in 
of  school  age,  236,015  were  enrolled  in  6,001  Kanawha  County,  and  the  Reynolds  Memorial 
schools  for  whites  and  297  schools  for  negroes,  Hospital  near  Moundsville.  The  West  VirBnia 
under  7,028  white  teachers  and  278  negro  teach-  Humane  Society  cares  for  aged  people,  children, 
ers.  By  law  the  races  must  be  kept  separate  in  and  animals.  It  is  controlled  by  a  hoard  con- 
all  schools.  There  are  6,021  school  houses  owned  sisting  of  one  member  from  each  congressional 
by  the  State.  The  average  length  of  the  school  district,  appointed  bv  the  governor, 
term  is  six  months,  and  the  average  pay  of  teadi-  Churches.— TUe  churches  in  West  Viffinia 
ers,  $32.04  per  month,  or  $18903  per  year.  At  in  order  of  membership  are:  ifethodist  Epis- 
Morgantown.  Keyser  and  Montgomery  are  pre-  copal;  Baptist  (North);  Methodist  Episcopal 
paratory  srtiools  with  an  enrolment  of  400,  af-  (South);  Roman  Catholic;  United  Brethren; 
filiated  with  the  State  University.  For  sec-  Methodist  Protestant:  Presbyterian,  in  the  U.  S.; 
ondary  and  higher  education  there  are  six  nor-  Disciples;  Presbyterian,  in  the  U.  S.  A ;  Colored 
mat  schools  for  whites  enrolling  about  xsao  slu-  Baptists,  Regular ;   Protestant  Episcopal ;  Free- 
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will  Baptists;  Lutheran,  United  Synod,  South;  b)^  appropriations  from  the  United  States  and  the 

Lutheran,  General  Synod;  Baptist  (South).    In  State  governments.     Arms,  uniforms,  and  egaip- 

ig03   there   were   2,024   Sunday   schools   in  the  ment,  and  armories  are  provided.     The  national 

State,    with   20,545    officers    and    teachers   and  guard  is  subject  to  ten  days'  camp  duty  per  year 

152.955  scholars.  s"*!  is  paid  for  that  time. 

Fo/iM/afioi(,— The  population  of  the  territory  Governtaent.—  Tht  governor,  auditor,  tieas- 
iiow  embraced  in  West  Virginia  was  55,873  in  "''«'■.  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and 
1700-  376688  in  i860;  443,014  ill  1870;  61^7  supermtendent  of  Free  Schools,  constitute  the 
in  1880;  762,794  in  1890;  and  958,800  in  1900.  "ecutive  of  West  Virgmia.  All  the  officials 
The  largest  clyiuthrStatei.WheeHn.t  in  the  above  named  except  the  attorney-general  are 
Panlmn^ie,  with  a  population  of  41461 ;  the  other  °^I"K=<^  ,^  ""<^<^  «  ^^  =^I"^'-  .^11  are  elected 
principal  cities  anHieir  populati^s  are  Hunt-  '^^'T  ^^^^  y"."'  Each  of  the  above  offi-l 
ngtonwilh  31,161  ;Parker6burg,j;,842;  Charles-  J'^'^.'^f",  m  wntmg  to  the  governor 
ton.22,996;M4rtinsburg,  10,698;  Fairmont,  9,711;  J^"  '^%i  ^^°"  **  ^«»!"S  °'  ^^^ '"^"'^ 
Grafto^7.563;  MoundsviluT Es9i&  There  are  l"";  J***  governor  must  have  resided  .n  the 
''.,■"  ,  .  ^^  ,  Stale  five  years  and  must  be  at  least  30  years 
1 J  towns  with  populations  ranging  between  a.oocr  of  ^„  i„  ^ase  of  a  vacancy  in  the  governorship 
and  5,000,  and  15  from  IflOO  to  2,000.  Of  the  within  the  first  three  years  after  election  a  new 
entire  population  49p,242  are  males  and  4S9,SS8  election  is  held.  If  the  remainder  of  the  term 
are  females;  the  native  born  number  936,349  (of  js  less  than  one  year  the  president  of  the  senate 
whom  892,854  are  while)  and  the  foreign  born  acts  as  governor,  and  after  him  the  speaker  of 
22,451;  the  total  number  of  wbrtes  is  915.223,  the  house  is  eligible.  The  salaries  paid  have  been 
of  colored,  43,56?.  of  whom  43499  are  negroes,  56  aft„  ^g^  35  follows-  governor  $5000-  sccre- 
Chinese,  and  12  Indians.  The  foreign  popula-  t^ry  of  state,  $4W0,  in  addition  to  fees  amount- 
tion  is  found  principally  in  Marion,  Marshall,  jng  t^  about  $15,000;  superintendent  of  free 
Ohio,  Tucker  and  Wood  counties,— m  the  min-  gcHools,  $3,000;  treasurer,  $2joo;  auditor, $4,500 
ing  districts  and  in  the  cities  Among  the  for-  ^^  j^^^^  amounting  to  about  $20,000;  the  atlor- 
eigners  the  Germans  lead  with  6^37 ;  there  are  ney-general,  $2,500  and  fees.  The  auditor  is  not 
3.342  Irish,  2,921  Itelians,  2,622  English  and  only  comptroller  of  the  currency  but  is  also  reg- 
Scotch  1,025  Magyars  and  Slays  and  about  600  ^^^^  ^f  „,^  j^^^  5,^^^  ^„^  commissioner  of  in- 
each  of  Canadians,  Swiss,  WeliJi,  and  Poles,  trance.  Other  State  officials  are  the  State  li- 
^r''o™?T"%'V*}r^''",?'^''""v,^''«"""  >"^''^-  t""^  adjutant-general,  the  commissioner 
Df  Berkeley,  Cabell,  Fayette  GreMibnerHarn-  ^f  banking,  the  State  geologist,  the  secretary  of 
son,  Jefferson,  Kanawha,  McDowell,  Mineral,  ^he  board  of  agriculture,  tie  commissioner  of 
Ohio,  and  Summers  There  are  ^ree  distinct  labor,  the  five  mine  inspectors,  the  game  and  fish 
classes  of  the  black  population :  those  m  the  garden,  and  there  are  the  following  boards  and 
cities,  the  agricultural  negroes,  and  the  miners,  bureaus :  Geological  Survey,  State  Board  of 
No  cities  haye  large  n^o  pc^ations.  Wheel-  Examiners  for  Teachers,  State  Board  of  Agri- 
mg  and  Clarksburg  bavmg  each  about  l^^  and  culture.  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  State  Board 
Char  eston  1,700.  In  no  connty  do«  the  black  ^j  1^^^^,,  ^^^^  gj^je  Board  of  Embalmers,  and 
population  outnumber  the  white.  The  pnnci-  (he  Board  of  Public  Works  which  is  composed 
pal  immigration  into  West  Virgima,  excluding  ^f  the  governor,  auditor,  treasurer,  superinlend- 
foremiers,  has  been  from  New  Yorl^  3.945;  ent  of  schools,  attorney-general,  and  the  lecre- 
North  Carolma  3fl64;  Ohio,  40JOI;.  Pennsyl-  tarv  of  state.  This  board  cares  for  the  interests 
vania,  38,937;  Vii^nia,  61,508.  Native  West  of  the  State  in  matters  relating  to  internal  im- 
Virgmians  now  living  m  other  States  are  dis-  pro^^ments.  The  elections  for  State  officialsare 
tributed  as  follows :  m  lUmois,  5382 ;  tidian  f,ei(j  ^^  ,j,e  time  of  the  presidential  election  and 
Territory,  4,6^;  Iowa,  3,Wa;  Kansas,  6,566 :  ,1,^  ^ew  officials  take  office  on  4  March  of  the 
Kentucky,  4^3;  Maryland,  9jS9*i  Missouri,  „^^  ..^3,  The  legislature  meets  biennially  in 
6.153;  Ohio,  30,324;  Pennsylvania,  194^;  Vir-  January  of  the  odd  numbered  years  and  may  re- 
ginia,  7,163,  There  are  247,970  males  of  voting  ^gi^  j^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^o^e  than  45  days.  Half  o£ 
age,  of  whom  14,786  «re  negroes.  Of  the  white  (he  senators  are  elected  every  two  years,  and  all 
voters  33,577  or  n  per  cent  are  illiterate ;  of  Ihe  of  th^  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
black  voters,  5,583  or  38  per  cent  are  illiterate.  Jhere  are  13  senatorial  districts,  each  send- 
There  are  i86,30i  femilies  m  the  State,  of  whom  j^g  („(,  senators  to  Charleston.  A  senator 
183,780  are  private  families:  98469  families  own  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  but  only  voting 
their  homes,  and  80,759  rent  homes ;  94,445  fam-  qualifications  are  required  of  a  delegate.  The 
ilies  live  on  farms,  and  70,949  own  farm  homes,  pay  is  $4  per  diem  and  mileage.  Of  the  .10 
92,316  native  whites  own  homes,  68,984  being  senators,  25  are  Republicans,  and  of  the  86 
farm  homes ;  4,26g  foreign  families  live  in  their  delegates,  59  are  Republicans,  a  majority  on 
own  homes,  and  1,983  negro  familii*  own  their  joint  ballot  of  50  for  the  Republicans.  There 
homes.     Pop.  (1910)   1,221,119.  IS  no  pocket  vela  and  a  simple  majority  suffices 

MilUia    and     National    Guard. —  There    are  to  override  the  governor's  veto;  after  five  days 

200,508   males   of  militia  age.    The    organiied  a  bill  may  become  a  law  without  his  approval. 

portion  of  the  raititia  is  known  as  the  West  Vir-  The  legislature  is  prohibited  from  anything  ex- 

ginia   National   Guard,   and   numbered   in    19Q4,  cept  general   legislation.     The   State  is   divided 

I.S45  men.    There  is  a  brigade  of  two  regiments  into  five  concessional  districts,  which  are  all 

under  the  command  of  a  brigadier-general  who  represented    in    Congress   by    Republicans,    and 

has  a  fnil  brigade  staff.     The  governor  is  com-  both  senators  are  Republicans.   The  judiciary  is 

man  der- in -chief  and  appoints  the  general  staff,  composed  of  (i)  the  supreme  court  of  appeals;- 
The  law  provides  for  the  organisation  of  a  bat-     (2)  t8  circuit  courts;  (3)  8  courtsof  limited  ju- 

tery  of  artillery,  a  signal  corps,  and  a  medical  risdiction;  (4)  the  courts  of  countv  commission- 

deoartment.    The  organized  militia  is  suworted  ert;  (5)  justices  of  the  neacc;  (6)  city  courts. 
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The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  S  judges  sent  troops  to  help  New  England  and  the  Middli 
elected  for  12  years,  and  holds  session  once  a  Colonies.  THe  history  of  western  Virginia  be- 
year  at  Charleston,  Wheeling,  and  Charles  Town,  fore  1861  is  a  history  of  controversy  with  easteri; 
The  judges  are  paid  $4,500  and  mileage.  There  Virginia.  Socially,  politically  and  economically. 
are  18  circuit  judges  for  18  circuit  courts;  they  the  two  sections  of  the  State  were  unlike  from 
are  paid  $3Joo  and  mileage.  A  circuit  court  is  the  first.  Western  Virginia  was  democratic; 
held  four  limes  a  year  in  each  county.  The  con-  eastern  Virginia  was  aristocratic,  in  institutions, 
stitution  prohibits  any  change  in  the  judicial  sys-  The  idea  of  separation  was  older  than  the 
tem  oftener  than  once  in  eight  years.  The  rapid  Union,  the  Continental  Congress  had  been  peli- 
development  of  some  parts  of  the  State  rendered  tioned  to  set  up  a  State  west  of  the  Alieghanics; 
more  courts  necessary,  so  the  legislature  created  the  people  of  the  West  were  always  ready  for 
nine  (now  eight)  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  independence.  The  western  counties  complained 
with  appeal  to  the  circuit  courts.  Each  county  that  they  were  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
is  divided  into  from  three  to  ten  magisterial  dis-  eastern  counties.  Unlike  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tricts,  and  each  district  elects  one  justice  of  the  tiicky,  western  Virginia  had  to  wait  half  a  cen- 
peace,  or  two  if  the  population  is  greater  than  tury  for  separate  State  existence.  The  crisin 
1,200.  These  justices  have  the  usual  powers  of  came  during  the  secession  movement  in  1861. 
American  justices  of  the  peace,  and  jurisdiction  The  Virginia  convention  passed  the  ordinance 
over  civi!  suits  involving  $300  or  less.  The  of  secession,  the  delegates  from  the  western 
county  court  is  not  a  common  law  court,  and  counties  opposing,  and  submitted  it  to  the  people, 
not  a  court  of  record,  but  rather  an  adminis-  From  November  i860  to  May  1861  meetings 
trative  board  tor  county  affairs.  There  are  no  were  held  in  the  western  counties  which  made 
chancery  courts,  but  the  courts  of  record  have  it  clear  that  that  section  would  not  go  with  the 
equity  jurisdiction ;  in  ei]uity  cases  the  trial  court  South.  An  irregular  convention  of  26  counties 
may  appoint  four  commissioners  in  chancery  who  met  in  Wheeling,  13  May  i86r,  and  came  near 
decide  such  questions  as  the  court  refers  to  thein  breaking  away  before  the  vote  on  the  ordinance 
and  upon  their  decisions  and  reports  the  judge  of  secession.  The  hiestern  counties  voted  40.ocx> 
bases  his  decrees.  Notaries  public  and  commis-  against  and  4,000  for  secession.  The  second 
sioners  are  appointed  by  the  governor  without  Wheeling  convention  composed  of  the  newly 
limit  as  10  number.  The  unit  of  local  govern-  elected  members  of  the  legislature  and  irregu- 
ment  is  the  county  under  the  usual  elective  larly  elected  delegates  from  the  coimties  west 
county  officers;  county  commissioners,  sheriff,  of  the  mountains,  met  11  June,  declared  the  ordi- 
clerk,  tax  assessor,  surveyor,  etc.  The  town-  nance  of  secession  void,  vacated  the  offices  of  the 
ship  system  was  adopted  in  1863  but  did  not  Slate  of  Virginia,  and  formed  a  "reorganized" 
work  satisfactorily,  and  in  1872  was  abolished  government  of  Vii^nia.  The  legislature,  call- 
and  the  old  county  system  revived,  EJich  county  ing  itself  the  Virginia  legislature,  elected  sena- 
is  divided  into  magisterial  districts  correspond-  tors  for  Virginia  who  were  received  at  Wash- 
ing to  the  beat,  precinct,  or  township  of  the  ington.  The  convention  made  a  provision  for 
southwestern  States.  No  State  official  may  ac-  organizing  a  new  State  by  calling  a  third  con- 
cept a  pass  from  a  railroad  company  for  himself  vention  at  Wheeling  on  26  November,  in  which 
or  family.  41  counties  wore  represented,  A  constitution  for 
History  and  Politics. — The  region  now  em-  the  new  State  was  formed  and  ratified  by  the 
braced  in  West  Virginia  was  first  explored  by  people  in  April  1862.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
Abraham  Wood  in  1671.  Governor  Spottswood  to  call  the  new  State  Kanawha,  but  the  name 
came  over  the  mountains  in  1716,  and  to  cele-  West  Virginia  was  finally  adopted.  The  "Re- 
brate  the  crossing  his  party  drank  11  different  organized"  government  of  "Virginia"  gave  its 
kinds  of  wine  in  what  is  now  Pendleton  County,  consent  to  the  erection  of  the  new  State,  and 
and  in  1725  John  Van  Meter  explored  the  valley  on  31  Dec.  1862,  Congress  consented  to  admit 
of  the  South  Branch.  In  1727  Morgan  Morgan  West  Virginia  to  the  Union  as  soon  as  it  should 
built  the  first  cabin  in  what  is  now  Berkeley  provide  for  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  On 
County,  After  1735  the  South  Branch  Valley  19  June  1863,  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
began  to  fill  up  with  the  overflow  from  the  Union,  and  the  long  desired  separation  was 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  from  Pennsylvania  and  eflfected.  The  movement  was  not  caused  by  the 
Maryland.  The  settlers  were  of  several  nation-  war;  the  war  simply  gave  an  opportunity  to  se- 
ahlies  —  and  the  composition  of  the  people  of  cure  long-desired  independence.  During  the 
West  Virginia  has  always  been  different  from  Civil  War  no  important  military  operations  were 
that  of  the  country  east  of  the  moun-  carried  on  in  West  Virginia.  The  Confederates 
tains.  Some  of  the  land  in  West  Virginia  early  lost  control  of  the  State,  but  there  wertr 
was  embraced  in  the  "Northern  Neck'  skirmishes  and  raids  until -near  the  end  of  the 
grant  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  surveyors  war.  However,  as  compared  with  the  other 
m  1746  planted  the  Fairfax  stone  at  the  Southern  States,  West  Virginia  suffered  little. 
head  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  to  From  the  State  about  ap.ooo  soldiers  entered 
mark  the  western  limits  of  the  grant.  In  1768,  the  Union  army,  and  about  10,000  went  into  the 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  who  claimed  Confederate.  Laws  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
the  territory  drained  by  the  Ohio,  the  Six  Na-  lalure  confiscating  the  properly  of  Confederates, 
tions  sold  the  land  to  the  Ejiglish,  though  sev-  and  after  the  war  all  Confederates  and  Confed- 
eral other  Indian  tribes  claimed  tlie  country,  erate  sympathizers  were  disfranchised  from 
But  within  historic  times  no  Indians  have  ever  voting  and  holding  office.  In  1869  it  was  ofli' 
occupied  any  part  of  West  Virginia.  The  at-  cially  reported  that  29,316  persons,— nearly 
tempts  of  the  whites  to  lake  possesion  of  the.se  halfofthe  voting  population — were  disfranchised. 
Indian  lanOs  led  to  bloody  conflicts  that  lasted  In  the  reaction  against  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
uni;;  after  the  Rsvolution.  The  West  Vir-  ment,  the  Flick  Amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
ginwns  heartily  supported  the  Revolution  and  stitution.  which  combined  white  enfranchisement 
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with  negro  suffrage,  was  adopted.    But  before  descent  on  Wheeling,  seiie  and  carry  away  the 

its  adoption  in  1871   the  Democrats  carried  the  arms  sent  there  by  the  national  government,  and 

State.     Thus  the  liberal  measures  were  proposed  arm    his    men    with    them,    and   specially    com- 

by    the    Republicans.     The    Democrats    retained  manded  that  should  troops  of  Ohio  or  Pennsyl- 

control  of  the  Slate  until  i8g?  when  the  Repub-  vania    endeavor    to    pass    over    the    railroad   to 

licans  carried  the  elections.     The  change  in  polit-  destroy  it  and  the  bridges.     To  seize  Wheeling 

ical  complexion  was  due  to  the  great  industrial  was   impossible   with   the   few   men   at   his   dis- 

development  of  the  Slate  which  attracted  a  heavy  posal,  but,  convinced  that  the  Ohio  troops  were 

immigration   from  the   States  to   the  north   and  on  the  eve  of  a  movement  eastward,  Porterfield 

west.     West    Virginia    was    the    first    Stale    to  burned    the    bridges    of    the    railroad    between 

begin   the   undoing   of   reconstruction;   and   the  Farmington  and   Mannington.     This  action  was 

first  to  break   from   the   ranks   of   the   *Solid  immediately  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the 

South  *  railroad  and  contiguous  country  by  loyal  West 

Bibliography.— Lewis,  'History  of  West  Vir-  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  troops,  under  coni- 

ginia'   (i88g>  ;  Lewis,  'History  and  Government  mand    of   Gen,    McClellan,    who    had    been    as- 

of  West  Virginia'    (1896)  ;   Fast   and   Maxwell,  signed   to   the   command   of   a   military   depart- 

'History    and    Government   of   West   Virginia'  ment     embracmg    Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois    and 

(igoi)  ;  Hagans,  'Formation  of  West  Virginia*  West    Virginia.      Upon    the    advance    of    these 

(in    West    Virginia    Supreme    Court    Reports,  troops  from  Wheeling  and   Farkersburg  on  the 

Vol.  I.>;  Willey,  'Formation  of  West  Virginia'  27th,  Porterfield  abandoned  Grafton  on  the  28lh 

(igoi)  ;      Hale,      'Trans- Allegheny      Pioneers'  and  fell  back  lo  Phdippi.  from  which  place  he 

(1886)  ;  DeHass,  'History  of  the  Early  Settle-  was  driven  on  3  June  to  Beverly.     (See  Phil- 

ment  and   Indian   Wars   of   Western   Virginia'  im,  Encactment  at.)     Gen    Garnett  was  sent 

(1851);  Jefferson,   'Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir-  to  relieve  Porterfield  and  took  position  at  Rich 

ginia'     (1833);    Kereheval,    <A   History   of  the  Mountain  and  Laurel  Hill.    Col.  John  Pegram  s 

Valley  of  Virginia'   (1833)  ;  Maxwell,  'Histories  detachment  at  Rich  Mountain  was  attacked  and 

of  Tucker,   Barbour.   Randolph  and  Hampshire  defeated  by  McClellan,  11  July,  many  men  were 

Counties'   (1884-1897);  Withers,  'Chronicles  of  "ken    prisoners    and    the    rest    retreated    over 

Border  Warf7ir>  S'^^'S  ""","'«";.    ^^^i^'^''^")  P";f<*'   ^^''^"^^, 

Walter  I     Flemis«  Beverly  and  Huttonsvule,  seiied  the  summit  of 

fro/.  ./  HU,„,.  LouUu...  S,«.  Uni.crk.,.  '.  SS„''/r'.'h"  SiJ  sSS  LS^''.^ 
West  Virginia  Campajgn  of  1S61.  At  jng  over  the  mountain.  (See  Rich  Mountain, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  West  Virginia  had  Battle  of.)  Garnelt,  who  was  at  Laurel  Hill, 
few  slaves,  no  sympathy  with  the  secession  abandoned  his  position  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th 
movement,  and  adhered  to  the  Union.  Her  citi-  and  retreated  northeast  toward  the  Northwest- 
lens  denounced  the  action  of  the  State  conven-  ern  turnpike,  was  overtaken  at  Carrick's  Ford, 
lion  in  adopting  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  on  Cheat  River,  on  the  iqth,  was  killed,  and  his 
at  town  and  county  meetings  passed  resolutions  command,  making  a  rapid  retreat  reached  the 
looking  to  a  separation  of  the  western  counties  Northwestern  turnpike  and  turning  southward 
from  the  rest  and  Ihe  organization  of  a  new  arrived  at  Monterey  in  a  demoralized  condition. 
State.  On  13  May  1861  a  delegate  convention  There  are  but  three  routes  across  the  mountains 
was  held  at  Wheeling,  26  counties  being  repre-  separating  West  Virginia  from  the  Shenandoah 
scnted  by  nearly  400  leading  Union  men,  and  an  Valley  that  are  practicable  for  military  oper- 
interchange  of  views  resulted  in  a  decision  to  ations ;  the  Northwestern  turnpike  on  the  north ; 
secede  from  the  Slate  should  the  ordinance  of  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike  farther 
secession  be  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  people  to  south,  and  the  Kanawha  turnpike  leading  past 
be  given  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  a  provisional  Gauley  Bridge,  still  farther  south.  While  Mc- 
convenlion  was  called  to  meet  on  11  June  Clellan  was  seizing  the  two  first,  a  column  under 
following.  The  vote  cast  on  23  May  was  large  Gen.  Cox  was  operating  on  the  latter.  At  the 
and  showed  a  majority  against  secession  in  the  time  Gen.  Garnett  was  sent  to  Rich  Mountain, 
west.  Out  of  a  vote  of  about  44.«»  in  50  coun-  Gen.  H.  A.  Wise  was  ordered  to  raise  a  force 
ties  40,000  were  against  tlie  ordinance  of  seces-  for  the  defense  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and 
sion.  Gen,  J.  B.  Floyd  was  directed  to  raise  a  brigade 
Meanwhile  Gov.  I^tcher  had  called  out  the  for  service  in  southwestern  Virginia.  It  had 
militia  of  West  Virginia  and  ordered  officers  to  been  McClellan's  intention  to  conduct  his  cam- 
protect  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  paien  in  West  Virginia  by  way  of  the  Kanawha 
guard  the  frontier  of  the  State  against  invasion  Valley,  but  the  gathering  of  the  Confederates 
By  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  principal  officer  near  Beverly  determined  him  to  proceed  to  that 
assigned  to  this  duty  was  Col.  Geo.  A,  Porter-  region  and  postpone  his  Kanawha  campaign  till 
field,  who,  4  May,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  R.  E.  northwestern  Virginia  should  he  cleared  of  the 
Lee  to  Grafton  to  call  out  the  militia  and  enroll  enemy.  Later  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of 
volunteers  10  protect  the  railroad  and  encour-  Wise  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  menaced  his  flank 
age  secession  sentiment.  Five  thousand  men  and  2  July  Gen.  Cox,  with  a  brigade,  was 
were  thought  amjiU  for  the  purpose,  but  Porter-  ordered  to  cross  the  Ohio  at  Gallipolis  and  con- 
field  could  not  raise  a  tenth  of  that  number  and  duct  a  campaign  against  Wise,  and  on  the  6th 
troops  had  to  be  sent  from  the  eastern  part  of  he  was  ordered  to  march  on  Charleston  and 
the  State.  Gen.  Lee  had  informed  Porterfield  Gauley  Bridge.  Cox  crossed  the  Ohio,  with 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  about  3,000  men,  drove  in  some  of  Wise's  ad- 
peaceful  use  of  the  railroad,  but  Gov.  Letcher,  vanced  detachments,  and  on  11  July  moved  up 
mcensed  at  the  overwhelming  Union  sentiment  the  Great  Kanawha  River  in  transports.  The 
and  the  apathy  of  the  citizens  in  volnnteerii^,  river  was  navigable  for  small  steamers  about 
and  moved  also  by  the  collection  of  Ohio  troops  70  miles,  to  a  point  10  or  12  miles  above  Charles- 
on  the  border,  ordered  Porterfield  to  make  a  ton,    the  only  important  town   of   the   region 
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wbicb    is  at  the   confluence  of  the   Kanawha  Camp  Alleghany  (qq.v.)  both  TcaultiiiK  in  Coo- 

and  Elk  rivers.     On  the  evening  of  the  i6cb  federate  success. 

Cox  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pocotaligo,  a  Floyd  and  Wise,  who  had  united  forces  near 
large  creek  which  enters  the  Kanawha  from  the  Lewisburg,  moved  forward  in  the  niiddle  at 
north,  where  he  heard  that  some  of  Wise's  August  to  Sewell  Mountain,  and  on  the  33d 
forces  were  in  position  above  the  mouth  of  Floyd  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  Gauley  River 
Scarey  Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kanawha,  at  Carnifax  Feny  to  flank  Cox  at  Gauley 
and  about  three  miles  distant  It  was  necessary  Bridge  and  drive  him  down  the  Kanawha  Val- 
to  dislod^  this  force  before  he  could  proceed  ley  to  the  Ohio.  He  attacked  and  defeated  the 
farther.  Troops  were  landed  on  the  south  side  ?th  Ohio  at  Cross  I.,aiies,  on  the  a6lh,  and  on 
of  the  river,  on  the  17th,  and  the  position  was  10  September  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Rosecrans 
attacked,  but  Cox's  men  were  repulsed  with  a  and  that  night  recrosscd  the  Gauley  and  re- 
loss  of  14  killed  and  47  wounded.  (See  Scakey  treated  to  Sewell  Mountain  (see  Carnifax 
Creek,  Engagement  at.)  This  check  delated  F^y).  After  some  delay  Rosecrans  advanced 
Cox  until  he  could  get  land  transportation,  to  the  top  of  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  34  miles 
which  came  up  on  the  23d,  and  the  next  day  from  Gauley  Bridge  and  began  skirmishing 
he  advanced,  took  Charleston  on  the  35th,  which  with  the  Confederates.  Lee,  with  a  part  of 
Wise  had  hurriedly  abandoned,  and  on  the  Loring's  command,  joined  Floyd  on  the  ap  Sep 
morning  of  the  apth  reached  Gauley  Bridge,  tember  and  assumed  command.  The  two  oppos- 
Wise  retreating  before  him  and  not  halting  tilt  ing  armies  that  lay  opposite  each  other  upon  the 
he  reached  Greenbrier  and  the  White  Suli^ur  crests  of  Big  Sewell^  separated  by  a  deep  gorge. 
Springs,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gen.  Floyd  were  about  eqnal  in  number,  but  each  com- 
The  whole  of  West  Virginia,  with  the  gate-  mander  had  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  strength 
ways  to  the  East  were  now  in  Union  possession,  of  the  other,  and  it  was  difficult  for  either  to 
but  the  Confederates  did  not  let  the  possession  make  an  offensive  move.  Each  was  looking 
go  unchallenged  and  made  efforts  to  recover  for  weak  points  in  his  adversary's  position,  using 
the  lost  ground.  extraordinary  energy  to  feed  the  men  and 
After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gen.  Garaett,  animals,  and  waiting  for  the  rains  to  cease  and 
Gen.  W.  W.  luring  was  ordered  to  the  command  the  roads  to  dry.  But  the  rains  did  not  cease, 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  northwestern  Vir-  there  was  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  waters 
ginia,  and  being  strongly  reinforced  began  prep-  and  on  the  night  of  5  October  Rosecrans  bepn 
arations  to  retake  Cheat  Mountain.  Before  these  *"  fa"  ''ack  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  his 
preparations  were  completed,  Gen.  R.  E,  Lee  brigades  were  in  camp  between  Hawks' Nest  and 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  Confed-  Gauley  Bridge.  When  Lee  discovered  that 
erate  forces  in  West  Virginia,  and  early  in  Rosecrans  had  gone  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
August  joined  Loring  at  Valley  Mountain,  where  follow;  when  satisfied  that  he  had  gone  clear  to 
he  remained  a  month,  making  himself  acquainted  ^a»ley  Bridge  be  began  repairing  the  road  from 
with  the  country,  bringing  up  reinforcements  =«*="  Mountain  to  Lewisburg,  and  projected 
and  supplies,  and  elaborating  a  plan  of  cam-  »  ^^^'"e?'^"  f"",  ^]^^  '•'"""  the  left  bank  of 
paign  by  which  he  proposed  to  break  through  ^'^'^,  River  and  then  to  the  mouth  of  Lot^i 
the  Alleghanies  and  recover  the  country  west  '^^^'  ^he  head  of  navigation  of  the  Kana- 
to  the  Ohio,  His  point  of  attack  was  the  Union  "Ja  to  intereept  Rosecrans  comm  urn  cations. 
position  covering  Beverly  and  the  road  west-  ?*"* .  '",  '™rt  was  being  made  to  press 
ward.  McOellan  had  been  called  to  Washing-  """.  ™,  "°^  ""y^  'o"  no  .time  m  pre- 
, ■__    ^__     r. ■       J    ?_  Darmer   for   the   movement   to   dnv?    Rnwrnina 


leaving    Gen.    Rosecrans    in    command    m  J"'''"^   '"^   *''^  iT^^lilT /°  ^."^    Rosecrans 

West    VirgTnia,    and   Gen.   J,   J.    Reynolds   had  fc^^^^j;'''?.  ^1'"^^%  ^''^J?-   ^A'""°"f^I^ 

command    of    the    Union    troops    holding    in-  ^^  J"  *f  ^^^^^  <'J  »he  Olno     On  10  October 

trenched   positions   at   Cheat   Mountain   si^mit,  ^  ''*"^«'    »""    ^'*«r    ?  t*®*^"".  '"''^^  JITT 

Elk  Watef  and  Huttonsville.     Two  Confederate  S^5'SlZ°"^„*i  ,^„?*"1  ^^^,tlZ  tL%*' 

_  1 ,  _.  1 ,..  ci  .._•  _    _  J    _  -    .  mono  perry,  and  toiled  on  overttje  KaJetgn,  ray- 

column,  «.reunt  by  lh=St.mion  road  .gamst  ,„,  „j  £,„„,„   „„,ik     thragH XjMli- 

S     ,  in.™!        ■  .  W;  w  r       a',  ,!  ""«.  ■»!  on  ih,  »<1  cmj«l  in  CottSn  Hill,  «,. 

Hunier.v.11.  ,Md  agamit  Elk  Wiicr     At  tht  ^^  ^      j  FtyetttvuCin  the  elbow  ijnik 

.am=  timt  anoth,,  colnnin  wa.  otderri  to  p.uot  „,  ,,,,  ;„'„„;„„  „?  ,^,  ^^  and  Ganlcy  riv.ri 

ihi  1™  bJtween  Elk  Waltr  jnd  Chat  Summit,  Qu  tli.  n.rt  da,  b,  wrott  the  Confrierile  S«- 

i  distance  of  eigbt  miles  through  a  tijcklesj  ,a^^  „(   vvr„  ,hai   „i,h   a   proper   loree   he 


------  r---  ^.(juiu    ujsiuuKc    iwscLiBijs    injTTi    vjaiircv    d 

,  ,     ,  _,-  _,  j  .September,  g^^  ^^^^  h,^  j^^  t^  Oarksburg,  with  i«,«« 

a  part  of  Lee  s  command  succeeded  m  teaching  additional  men  he  would  win  the  whole  Kana- 

the  rear  of  the  Union  troops  at  the  Summit,  a  wha  Valley  before  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 

Krt  attacked  by  the  Staunton  road  in  front,  and  p^gn.  Meanrriiile  Lee  had  informed  him  Ihati 
^,.  .Ji*"  "P"'sed.  The  column  sent  against  Loring's  troops  would  march  back  to  the  Cheat 
Elk  Water  appeared  before  that  position  but,  region,  and  this  settled  the  fact  that  he  would 
upon  the  failure  of  the  other  columns  made  no  have  to  measure  strength  with  Cox  unaided  by 
attack,,  and  on  the  isth  all  the  columns  retu'ed  any  advance  on  the  Lewisburg  road.  On  I 
to  their  old  positions.  Lee  was  greatly  disap-  November  he  opened  on  Rosecrans  with  artil- 
pointed  and  deeply  mortified  at  his  failure,  and  lery.  Rosecrans  pbnned  to  capture  him,  and 
was  under  a  cloud  from  which  he  did  not  emerge  on  rire  ladi  Floyd  retreated,  narrowly  escaping 
till  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  capture  (see  GAutKV  Brtdoi),  The  campaign 
S"  ^'■'?'  ot^Nouhem  Virginia,  in  Jmie  1862.  on  the  Kanawha,  as  in  the  Cheat  region,  was 
No  further  effort  was  made  by  the  Cimfederates  ended.  The  inclement  weather  rendered  ex- 
•o  regain  the  ground  lost  m  the  northwest,  nor  tended  movementa  impracticable,  and  both 
,=.  ,  „,.„prfi  rr„.™  ..-^vance  attempted,  but  Union  and  Confederates  found  ample  employ- 
's at  Camp  Bartow  and  ment   in   getting  v^   supplies,  mainuinii^  the 
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foads  ki  coDdiCion,  providing  shelter  and  guard-  B.S.  in  agriculttire,  a  one  yrar's  couno  in  agri- 

ing  agatiat  surprise.     Scouting  was  restricted  to  culture,    and    winter    coiirsci    of    13    weeks    in 

narrow   limits   and   the   resitlts    were   unimpor-  agriculture,    animal    industry,    horticulture,   and 

tant.     But  the  campaign   had   been   one   of   the  poultry   raising.     A   dairy  course  was  added   in 

greatest    importance.    The    whole    line   of   the  1903-4.    The  College  of  Law  offers  a  two  years' 

Alleghanies,   from   the   Pennsylvania  border  on  course  leading  to  a  diploma,  and  a  four  years' 

the    north    and    beyond    the    Kanawha    on    the  course    leading    to    the    degree    of   LL.B.     The 

south,  was   securely  guarded  against   incursions  medical  department  is  the  College  of  Physicians 

from  the  east,  and  westward  to  the  Ohio  River,  and   Surgeons   of  Baltimore,   which  is   affiliated 

western  Virginia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  with   the   university ;   the  course   is   four  years ; 

government.    The    political    transformation    of  the  first  two  years'  work  may  be  done  at  Mor- 

Wcst    Virginia    kept    pace    with    the    military  gantown  or  Baltimore,  the  last  two  years'  work 

movements,  finally  resulting  In  a  new  State.  is   done   at   Baltimore.     The   Woman's   Medical 

Consult:     'Official   Records,'    Vols.    II.,   V.:  College  of  Baltimore  has  also  been  affiliated  with 

The   Century  Company's    "Battles   and   Leaders  the  university  on  the  same  terms.     In  the  School 

of  the   Civil    War,'    Vol.    I.;    Cox,    'Military  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  225  State  cadets 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,'   Vol.  I.  are  appointed  and  receive  their  equipment  and 

E,  A.  Cabman.  tuition  free;  students  of  the  university  may  join 

West  Virginia  University,  the  State  uni-  the  cadet  corps  for  military  instruction.  The 
versity  located  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  In  1814  military  course  is  the  same  as  that  at  West 
the  Monon^lia  Academy  was  incorporated  by  Point ;  the  State  cadets  also  take  courses  in 
the  Virginia  legislature  and  located  at  Mor-  other  departments  of  the  university.  The  Col- 
gantown;  and  for  50  years  was  the  leading  jege  of  Veterinary  Science  has  its  hospital  and 
school  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.  In  1864  its  clinical  department  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The 
the  provisions  of  the  land  grant  act  of  i86z  Commercial  School  offers  a  full  two  years' 
were  extended  to  the  new  State  of  West  Vir-  course,  including  electives  in  the  College  of 
ginia,  and  in  1867  the  West  Virginia  Agricul-  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  preparatory  school ; 
tural  College  was  founded.  The  property  of  and  shorter  courses  in  special  subjects,  open  to 
the  Monongalia  Academy  was  then  transferred  students  in  other  departments.  "The  Summer 
to  this  college,  and  the  new  institution  opened  School  offers  courses  in  the  general  college  sub- 
in  August  186?.  In  1868  the  name  was  changed  jects,  and  also  for  Sunday-school  workers, 
to  West  Virginia  University.  It  is  open  to  with  a  session  of  one  week.  The  university 
women  on  equal  terms  with  men.  "The  univer-  is  one  of  the  institutions  affiliated  with  the 
aity  now  comprises  the  following  departments :  Central  Oratorical  League,  a  students'  organ- 
<i)  the  Coll^  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  (2)  the  iiation  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
College  of  Sigineering  and  Mechanic  Arts;  in  public  speaking.  There  are  also  literap'  ao- 
(3)  the  College  of  Agriculture ;  (4)  the  Col-  cieties,  a  choral  society,  an  athletic  association, 
lege  of  Law;  (5)  the  College  of  Medicine;  (6)  and  a  Fanners'  Grange  for  the  members  of  the 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Science:  (7)  the  College  of  A ^icultute.  The  campus  (50  acres) 
Summer  School ;  (8)  the  School  of  Music ;  (g)  occupies  a  picturesque  site  bordering  on  the 
the  Commercial  School;  (10)  the  School  of  Fine  Monongahela  River;  the  buildings  include 
Arts;  (11)  the  School  of  Military  Science  and  Woodbum  Hall,  Martin  Hall,  Science  Hall, 
Tactics;  (12)  the  three  preparatory  schools  at  Commencement  Hall,  Mechanical  Hall,  the 
Morgantown,  Montgomery,  and  Keyser.  In  the  Library  (completed  1903),  the  Armory  and 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  two  courses  are  Drill  Hall,  and  the  Agricuhural  Experiment 
offered,  the  classical  and  the  scientific,  leading  Station.  1  he  library  contained,  in  1910,  41,000 
to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  6.S.  Certain  studies  volumes;  in  addition  lo  which  there  are  the 
are  required,  but  both  courses  are  vety  largely  libraries  of  the  College  of  Law  and  of  the  ex- 
elective;  the  subjects  of  study  arranged  in  three  periment  station,  and  the  Willey  Library.  The 
groups,  language,  science,  and  philosophy  (in-  mcome  is  derived  mostly  from  the  land  grant 
duding^  history  and  pedagogy).  Each  student  endowment,  the  national  appropriation  for  ap'i- 
is  required  to  elect  a  major,  nine  courses  in  one  cultural  colleges,  and  the  State  appropriation. 
group,  a  minor,  six  courses  in  another  group.  The  students  m  all  departments  in  igio  at  Mor- 
and  a  sub-minor,  three  courses  in  the  remaining  gantown  numbered  1,422;  this  does  not  include 
^oup:  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  the  major  must  be  the  preparatory  schools  at  Keyser  and  Mont- 
m  science.  The  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  are  gomery.  D.  B.  Purinton, 
conferred   for  graduate   work.     The  curriculum  Presidenl. 

includes    history    and    principles    of    education „  .,        „      ^  ^ 

school  administration,  and   the   art  of  teaching.  West  Wind  Drift      See  Currents,  Oceam. 

Courses   in  science  and   theory  of  music  count  Wesfall,     Richard,     English     painter:     b. 

toward  the  A.B.  degree.    The  College  of  Engi-  1765 ;  d.  London  4  Dec.  1836.    He  was  appren- 

neering  and    Mechanic   Arts   offers   four   years'  ticed    in   London   to   an   engraver   on   silver   in 

ooursts   in   civil,   mechanical,   and   electrical   en-  1779:    subsequently    studied    at    the    schools   of 

gineering   leading   to   the    degrees   of   B.S.C.E.,  the   Royal   Academy  and  began   to   practise  his 

and  B.S.M.E. ;  and  graduate  courses  leading  to  art    in    association    with    Thomas    Laurence    in 

the  degrees  of  C.E.  and  M.E.     The  undergrad-  Soho  Square.     Here  ke  became  very  popular  as 

tiate   courses   include   general    culture   subjects;  an  illustrator  of  books  and   for  a  single  design 

ela^s-room  work  is  supplemented  by   practical  in    water   colors    sometimes    received    $400    or 

field    and    shop    work.     There    are   also   special  $500.     He  also  painted  historical   sabjects.     His 

courses  in  manual  training  for  teachers,  and  in  'Elijah    Restoring   the   Widow's    Son   to   Life' 

the  mechanic  arts  for  practical  mechanics,  elec-  was  purchased  for  some  $2,250  by  the  directors 

tricians,  etc.    The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  of  the  British  Institution:  but  his  paintings  in 

t  four  years'  course  leading  to   the   degree  of  oil  were  not  generally  salable ;  his  designi  and 
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figures  are  monotonously  conventional,  although 
some  of  his  scenes  from  peasant  life  are  by  so 
means  destitute  of  freshness  and  charm.  One 
of  his  last  occupations  was  that  of  teaching 
drawing  to  Princess  afterward  Queen  Victoria 
of  England.  His  water  color  ^inting,  'Cassan- 
dra Prophesying  the  Fail  of  Troy,*  is  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  and  his  pic- 
tures in  oil  of  'Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns' 
in  All  Souls'  Church,  Luigham  Place,  London. 

Westell,  William,  English  novelist;  b. 
White  Ash,  Lancashire,  7  Feb.  1854 ;  ^i-  9  Sept. 
1903.  He  was  educated  at  the  Liverpool  High 
School,  engaged  in  business  and  in  journalism, 
and  was  foreign  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  and  Daily  News,  traveling  in  North  and 
South  America  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
has  been  a  prolific  writer  and  among  his  pub- 
lications are :  'Tales  and  Traditions  of  Saxony 
and  Lusatia'  (rS??)  :  'In  Tropic  Seas'  (1878)  ; 
'Harry  Lohengrin'  (1879)  ;  and  'The  Old  Fac- 
tory' (1881);  'Red  Ryvington'  {1882);  'A 
Queer  Race*;  'A  Phantom  City.' 

Wesfboro,  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester 
County,  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railway,  12 
miles  east  of  Worcester,  32  miles  vvest  by  south 
of  Boston.  It  contains  five  churches,  a  public 
library  with  12,000  volumes,  the  Westboro  In- 
sane Hospital,  the  Lyman  Reform  School,  a 
savings  bank,  a  national  bank,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  numerous  important  manufacturing 
mdustries,  the  chief  being  those  connected  with 
straw  and  leather  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
automobiles.  Westboro  was  settled  about  1659, 
and  at  first  known  as  Chauncy,  but  in  171?  it 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  name.  Pop. 
(1910)  5446- 

West^brook,  Maine,  city  in  Cumberland 
County;  on  the  Presumpscott  River,  and  on 
branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Maine 
R,R.'s ;  six  miles  northwest  of  Portland.  Elec- 
tric lines  extend  to  Portland.  The  river  fur- 
nishes considerable  water-power,  which  is  utjl- 
iied  by  manufactories,  chief  of  which  are  siUt 
and  cotton  mills,  paper  and  flour  mills,  and 
machine  shops.  The  silk  and  cotton  products 
are  mainly  dress  goods,  cotton  warp,  and  seam- 
less bags.  In  1900  (government  census)  West- 
brook  had  42  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  were  capiulized  (or  $3,950,221,  and  in 
which  were  1,405  employees.  The  raw  material 
cost  annually  $1,372,166,  and  the  lini'hed  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  $2,851,660.  The  bank  has 
a  capital  of  $SO.»xm,  and,  in  1903,  had  $396,760 
in  deposits.  The  city  has  eight  churches,  the 
Presentation  Convent,  a  high  school,  public  and 

Brish    elementary    schools,    and    the    Walker 
emorial  Library.    Pop.   (1890)  6,632;  (1900) 
7.283;  (igio)  8.28r. 

Westbury,  Richard  Bethell,  Baron,  Eng- 
lish jurist  and  statesman:  b,  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  Wiltshire,  30  June  1800;  d.  London  30 
July  1873.  Gradualed  from  Oxford  in  1818, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  l8.'j3,  in  1852  became  solicitor- general, 
and  in  1856-8  was  attorney-general  under  Lord 
Palmerston.  This  post  he  held  a  second  time, 
in  1859-61,  and  in  1861  he  became  lord-chancel- 
lor. As  chancellor  he  did  much  by  his  deci- 
sions to  aid  the  development  of  British  e<]uity 
jurisprudeTwe,  especially  so  in  joint  stock-com- 
pany law,  ecclesiastical  appeals,  and  patent  law. 


Weateott,  west'kbt,  Brooke  Fobs,  English 
bishop  and  theologian:  b.  Birmingham  January 
1825;  d.  Bishop  Auckland  27  July  1901.  He 
was  graduated  from  Trinity  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1&48,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege in  1849,  and  in  1851  was  ordained  in  the 
English  Church.  He  was  assistant  master  at 
Harrow  1852-69,  and  here  he  remained  till  1869, 
when  he  became  a  residentiary  canon  of  Peter- 
borough. He  became  canon  of  Westminster  in 
1883,  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Lightfoot, 
bishi^  of  Durham,  was  appointed  his  successor 
in  1^0,  and  in  this  see  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  lot  of 
the  miners  in  his  diocese,  which  won  him  their 
genuine  esteem,  and  he  was  very  successful  in 
preventing  and  settling  industrial  disputes. 
From  1870  to  J890  he  was  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  during  his  tenure  of 
the  office  exercised  a  powerful  and  abiding  in- 
fluence en  undergraduates  and  scholars.  As. a 
scholar  and  theologian  Westcott's  position  was 
a  very  high  one.  As  a  textual  critic  he  is  best 
known  for  his  share  in  the  revision  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  occu- 
pied him  and  J,  F.  A.  Hort  tor  28  years,  and 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  their  important 
work,  'The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek,'  in  1881,  The  text  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
His  other  published  works  include  among  oth- 
ers: 'General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  During  the  First 
Four  Centuries'  (1855),  a  standard  work  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions:  'Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels'  (i860),  another 
work  of  much  value  which  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions;  'A  General  view  of  the 
History  of  the  English  Bible*  (1868);  'The 
Paragraph  Psalter'  (1879) ;  'The  Revelation 
of  the  Risen  Lord'  (18S2);  'Christus  Consum- 
mator:  Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  and  Person 
of  Christ  in  Relation  to  Modern  Thought' 
(1886) ;  'Social  Aspects  of  Christianity' 
(1887);  'Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious 
Thought  in  the  West'  (1891),  a  work  of  pro- 
found and  suggestive  thought;  'The  Gospel  of 
Life'  (1892);  'The  Incarnation  and  Common 
Life'  (1893);  'Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament'  (3d  ed.,  1898);  'Chris- 
tian Aspects  of  Life'  (2d  ed.,  1897);  'Lessons 
from  Work'  (1901)  ;  and  'Words  of  Faith  and 
Hope'  {1902).  He  was  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revision  company.  Consult  'Life,'  by  his 
son   (1903). 

Weateott,  Edward  Noyea,  American  nov- 
elist: b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  27  SepL  1B47;  d.  there 
31  March  1898.  He  was  a  banker  in  his  native 
city,  but  compelled  10  retire  because  of  failing 
health,  spent  the  winter  of  189.S-6  in  lUiy  and 
in  the  latter  year  completed  the  novel  "David 
Harum,'  which  he  had  begun  soon  after  his  re- 
tirement from  business.  It  was  declined  by 
many  leading  publishers,  but  when  issued  in  the 
autumn  of  1898,  six  months  after  the  author's 
death,  became  at  once  a  success,  reaching  a 
sale  of  400,000  copies  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  The  construction  of  the  novel  is  weak, 
but  it  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  certain  phases 
of  life  in  central  New  York,  and  its  humor  is 
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New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
It  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  near 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  Indian  name,  which 
for  a  time  was  retained  by  the  white  settlers, 
was  Misquamicut.  On  14  May  i66g  the  town 
was  incorporated,  under  its  present  name.  In 
1686  the  name  was  changed  to  Haversham,  and 
in  i68g  it  was  re-named  Westerly.  The  town 
contains  five  villages,  each  with  its  own  post- 
office.  Noyes'  Beach  and  Watch  Hill  are  fa- 
vorite summer  resorts.  The  chief  manufactur- 
infj  establishments  are  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
The  granite  quarries  of  t^e  town  are  known 
for  the  quality  and  amount  of  (heir  products. 
There  are  six  banks;  the  three  savings  banks 
have  deposits  amounting  to  about  $4,500,000. 
Pop.  (19 10)  8,696. 

Weatem  Australia,  one  of  the  StaicF  of 
tlie  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  ^ee 
AusTttALiA,  Western. 

Weatem  College,  located  at  Toledo,  Iowa. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Iowa  Conference  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ;  was  incorporated  in 
1856;  and  was  opened  to  students  in  1857.  It 
was  first  located  at  Western,  Linn  County,  but 
was  moved  to  Toledo  in  1681.  In  i88g  the  main 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  immc' 
diately  rebuilt.  The  board  of  trustees  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  alumni  and  of  five 
conferences  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  three 
members-at-!arge.  The  college  is  open  to  men 
and  women  on  equal  terms.  Two  regular  col- 
lege courses  are  offered,  the  classical  and  the 
scientific,  and  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  are 
conferred.  Both  courses  are  almost  entirely 
elective  in  the  last  two  years,  the  list  of  electives 
differing  in  the  two  courses.  In  addition  to  the 
collegiate  department,  there  are  the  Academic 
or  Preparatory  School,  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  the  College  of  Commerce,  the  School  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory,  and  the  Department  of 
Art.  Graduates  from  the  collegiate  courses  are 
admitted  to  the  senior  year  of  Yale,  Chicago,  and 
Smith  without  examination.  The  buildings  in- 
clude the  main  building,  the  Bright  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Mary  Beatly  Hall  (the  dormitory 
for  young  women,  Drury  Hall  (the  young  mens 
dormitory),  and  the  College  Church.  For  aev- 
eral  years  a  movement  has  been  under  way  to 
secure  an  endowment  fund  of  $i50,ooa  The  li- 
brary in  190Q  contained  7,000  volumes :  the  stu- 
dents numbered  154,  and  the  faculty  18. 

Western  Empire,  The,  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  consisting  of  Italy, 
Illyrieum,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Africa,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine 
Empire,  comprising  the  eastern  half  of  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor,  so  far  as  Persia.  This  partition  of  the 
Roman  Empire  occurred  in  364  when  Valentin- 
ian  I.  shared  the  imperial  authority  with  his 
brother  Valens,  who  ruled  in  Constantinople  as 
Emperor  of  the  East,  while  Valentinian  ruled 
in  Rome  as  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  parti- 
tion became  final  in  jgs  when  Theodosius  the 
Great  divided  the  Roman  world  between  his  two 
sons  Honorius,  who  became  Emperor  of  Rome 
and  the  West,  and  Arcadius.  who  became  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  and  the  East.  The 
Western  Empire  terminated  in  476.  See  Byzan- 
tine Empirb:  Roue. 


mines,  mills,  and  smelters,  for  the  improvemetit 
of  their  industrial  and  social  condition.  The 
Federation  opposes  the  truck  system,  child  labor, 
contract  labor,  and  the  use  of  the  injunction  in 
strikes,  and  has  made  special  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  eight-hour  day  for  all  workers.  The  execu- 
tive officers  are  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
secretary;  there  is  also  an  organizer  for  each 
district  (six  in  igo4)  ;  and  these  officers  constitute 
the  executive  board.  The  Federation  holds  an- 
nual conventions  and  also  provides  for  referring 
Suestions  of  policy  and  government  to  a  referen- 
um  vote  of  the  members.  The  executive  board 
must  approve  every  strike  before  it  receives  the 
support  of  the  union.  The  Federation  is  a  radi- 
cal and  militant  organization,  it  endorses  So- 
cialism, and  political  action  by  workingmen.  Its 
motto,  which  appears  on  the  back  of  every 
union  membership  card,  is  "Labor  produces  all 
wealth  ;  wealth  belongs  to  the  producers  there- 
of.*  Its  offcial  organ  is  the  'Miners'  Maga- 
zine.' It  was  organized  In  1893,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Labor 
Union  with  which  it  is  now  affiliated.  (See 
Labor  Union,  The  American.)  In  1894  it  con- 
ducted a  strike  in  the  Cripple  Creek  region; 
considerable  violence  occurred  and  the  militia 
was  called  out,  but  the  strike  was  settled  largely 
to  the  Federation's  advantage.  In  1899  it  be- 
came involved  in  another  large  strike,  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  mines ;  a  number  of  riots,  the 
most  serious  on  29  April,  resulted  in  martial 
law  being  declared,  the  county  officers  being  very 
generally  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  Large 
numbers  of  the  striking  miners  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  a  temporary  prison  or  itock- 
ade,  called  the  "bull  pen."  Men  were  found  to 
take  their  places  to  some  extent,  and  the  strike 
was  a  faihire.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
Federation  has  grown  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
fluence; it  has  succeeded  in  unionizing  the  ma- 
jority of  the  mines  .of  the  Western  States,  and 
has  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  political 
control  in  the  mining  towna.  In  1904  a  large 
Strike  was  inaugurated  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
region,  the  immediate  cause  being  certain  mine 
owners'  discrimination  against  union  men.  The 
mine  owners  were  joined  by  an  association  of 
business  men,  known  as  the  Citizens'  Alliance, 
whose  express  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  the 
miners'  oi^nization;  some  violence  was  conH 
tnitted,  and  the  situation  became  so  serious  that 
the  governor  of  Colorado  declared  martial  law. 
Under  this  law.  miners  were  imprisoned  or  de- 
ported in  large  numbers  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines.  Some  of  the  mines  returned  to  work, 
but  with  a  reduced  force,  or  under  such  diffi' 
culties  that  they  were  again  forced  to  suspend 
and  the  Federation  will  not  admit  defeat. 
Wcetem  Islands,  See  Azores  ;  Hebrides. 
Weatem  Maryland  College,  located  at 
Westminster,  Md.  It  was  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the   Methodist   Protestant  ChurtJi, 


educational  privileges  to  both  sexes;  but  it  is  not 
strictly  co- educational,  as  there  are  sonrate 
classes  for  women,  though  they  are  taught  by  the 
same  instructors  and  have  practically  the  same 
courses  of  study  as  the  men.  The  courses  of 
study  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  which  are 
practically  the  same  in  the  lirst  two  years,  but 
differ  in  the  last  two,  and  in  accordance  with 
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the   predDminatins    study    are    known    as    the  poses,   so   also   the   influence   of   Connecticut'* 

dajsieal,  the  scientific,  and  the  historical.    The  great  college  dominated  in  its  establishment  and 

degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  for  the  completion  during  its  first  decades.    In  affiliation  with  th« 

of  a  four  years'  course  in  any  of  these  aroups.  college    at   Hudson    for   many   years   was   the 

In  addition,  courses  are  offered  in  music,  art,  Cleveland  Medical  School.    Theological  instruc- 

and   elocution,  and   sliidenls   who   complete   one  tion  was  also  given  for  many  years^  ceasing  in 

of   these   courses   may  suhstitute   it   for  certain  1853.     In    1883    Western    Reserve    College    was 

Studies  of  the  Junior  year.    There  is  also  a  pre-  moved  to  Cleveland.    Amasa  Stone  (q.v.)  gave 

paratory  school  which  in  1899  was  established  to  the  college  the  sum  of  $600,000.    In  recogm- 

ni  a  separate  building   (Levine  Hall)   a  short  tion  of  the  gift  the  college  took  the  name  of  a 

distance  from  the  campus.    There  are  two  State  beloved  son  of  Mr.  Stone,  who  died  while  a 

scholarships    for    each    senatorial    district.     The  student  at  Yale,  becoming  Adelbert  College  of 

campus   contains   14   acres   situated   on   elevated  Western   Reserve  University.     Subsequent  gifM 

ground  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.    The  and  bequests,  together  with  gifts  made  by  mem- 

niain   building   consists   of   a   central    part,   the  ''="  of  his  family,  have  amounted  to  more  than 

original  building,  and  five  wings:    (1)    Owings  $(,100,000.     In  1884  a  university  charter  was  ob- 

Hall,  extending  back  from  the  central  part ;   (2)  tamed.     The  following  departments,  m  addition 

Smith  Hall,  extending  to  the  east;   (3)   Hering  'o    t^ie    Medical    School,   were    established:     In 

Hall,  extending  to  the  west;   (4)   Ward  Hall,  a  188S  the  College  for  Women,  in  i8g2  the  Dental 

rear  extension  of  Hering  Hall ;  and  (5)  a  rear  School,    the    Law    School    and     the     Graduate 

extension  of  Smith  Hall.    Other  buildings  are  School,  and  in  igo3  the  Library  School.    The 

the   Yingling   Gymnasium,   Y.   M     C.   A,    Hall,  Library  School  was  endowed  by  a  gift  of  JiOO.- 

Baker  Chapel,  built  of  white  stone,  and  Alumni  «»  made  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Hall,  containing  a  large  assembly  room,  the  halls  The  college  and  the  university  have  through- 

of   the  literary   societies,   etc.     The   students  in  out  their  history  been  distinguished  by  a  high 

1910  numbered  242,  and  the  faculty  aa  ^P^  of  scholarship.    Among  the  professors  have 

W«t«n  Re«rve.  or  Conn«:ticut  Rewrre.  ^^  ^i^^m  L™  ^'Cw"   Nathan  P&l 

that  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territory  (q^v.)  L^^^^J^^U;"!'  'l^s'^i^S    iK 

^served    by    Connecticut    when,    in    1786.    that  Charles  AugiX/ Young,  1856^;  Elijah  PoSlr 

State  ceded  to  the  United  States  other  parta  of  r,_„„.     ,|„_c2-    Samuel    St     fohn     i8t8-';2- 

,hj,,cr,i.o,,  .l.im.d  under  .h=  '••^''f'.^-^;  iSrAd    to'S     ^JS^   It.tSi 

»h.cb  er,mri  to  Connecmut  lands  lim.W  cul  j        ^^^  j,^  (j,^,,^  BackiTstom,  1830-33 ! 

,nd  wai  by  th.  >ja     Th.i  seclron  oi  land  »  (^  Edmond    Pierce,    1S34-SS;    Uirenee 

what  IS  now  included  m  the  northeastern  part  ti;,^)?,^,,],  .o-e-,, .  rarmii  r-u^...  tRvi-JW  ■  Hi. 

of.Ohioi  it. was  .11  the  termor,  between  1...  ^^^Sl^fHSi.?   S^fcA^k^i. 

41-   and  t>     i   N^,  -nd   extotding   120  m.les  ,;„  Thwing,  iSgo-.    The  Xole  number  of  stu- 

from  the  western  bonndarj,  of  Penns,l..n»L    In  j         ,    ^  Jwerent  departments  from  the  be- 

.795-6  Connecticut  sold  tb«  land,  except  ^m  ^     ^^  ^      ^  j^,, »         ,^^,^     (.„„ 

acres,  to  a  number  of  men  who  e.ubl.i*ed  what  J<x)i ;  College  for  Women,  750;  the  Graduite 

was  known  as  the  Comectrait  Und  Company.  ^^,      „™^^  ^^^  Scbwl,  Wi  the  I.aw 

A'  5"f  ^'"!k  ?i  *5°.     P''"'l"'W."!;J'  School   is:  and  the  Denial  Schiol,  3St»    The 

of  the  land  on  the  "Roerve,"  fanng  the  vahd.ty  t„i,jm'gs  ,nd  equipment  .re  valued  «  (1,396*0 
of  the  title,  but  when  the  State  of  Connecticut      ^    ^^  =       ■     „„npriv  nt  i^RiA-a^        j^^'^ 

yielded  .11  cl.im  ,0  the  go.„nm„^  there  wii.  no  ""m^tte  prS  eElfonSISr-or  known  as 

longei  any  doubt  about  the  iiila^  There  were  y,  ^  Uni.ersiiy  .re  two  .dminis- 

"  l"^^S°T^'  5,      .B  .       '^?."~'  ™  ttm™  foiu'cs  of  speci.1  siinillcaoce.    One  ii~ 

who  settled  on  thia  "Reserve,"  counties  were  .     .,_ .  __  ._,. .."■.,__,  _9  _j = . 


7-  j--,  .      ..    __.  .  ,  .    ,  ;_  in  the  co-ordinate  method  of  education.    A  col- 

organiied,  3  "i  all,  which  were  in  whole  or  m  ,  f  Adelbert  College,  and  a  college  for 
part  from  lands  of  the  "Reserve."  (See  Nob-  ^«^^„  ^-^^  ^^  ^.^^^i^l  ^^In^bers  of  the  same 
WALK  .Ohio.)  The  people  were  characterued  ^ni^ersily.  Each  has  its  own  faculty  and  gov- 
by  their  thrift,  industry,  and  the  manner  m  -rnment  The  two  bodies  of  students  are  dis- 
which  they  established  schools  A  targe  part  of  ^j^^(  ^(,  ^n  ^j,^  -^  endowment  and 
the  money  received  by  Connecticut,  for  the  sale  buildings.  The  work  in  the  sciences,  hc™ever, 
of  the  lands,  was  set  aside  'as  a  perpetual  fund,  j^  j^^»j^  ^j,^  ^^^  laboratories,  but  usually  at 
the  mterest  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  different  times.  Professors  in  the  same  depart- 
the  support  of  schools.*  This  school  fund  was  ^^^^^  ^,f  (^c  two  institutions  exchange  courses 
the  means  of  mfluencing  m  Ohio  a  unique  sys-  ^f  instruction  to  a  certain  extent  The  co-ordi- 
tem  of  education,  m  some  respects  different  „^^^  method  is  in  part  a  co-operative  method. 
from  that  of  any  other  State.  Consult  Mat-  j„  ^  sjg,^  ^^  ^  ^t  of  the  country  noted  for 
thews,  'Ohio  and  Her  Western  Reserve'  (1902).  co-education,  tlie  method  prevailing  in  Western 
Western  Reserve  Universi^,  located  at  Reserve  University  is  conspicuously  successful. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  includes  the  College  for  A  further  significant  method  of  administration 
Women,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Medical  relates  to  the  co-operative  course  of  study  es- 
School,  the  Law  School,  the  Dental  School,  and  tablished  between  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
the  Library  School.  As  a  working,  though  not  Science  and  Adelbert  College.  These  two  insti- 
a  corporate,  part  of  Western  Reserve  University  tutions  are  planted  upon  the  same  campus  and 
is  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni-  each  has  its  own  board  of  trustees.  But  the  two 
versity.  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  faculties  have  arranged  a  course  of  instruction 
University  was  founded  as  Western  Reserve  Col-  covering  five  years,  three  of  which  are  spent  in 
lege  in  Hudson,  26  miles  from  Cleveland,  in  pursuit^  the  liberal  studies  of  the  undergraduate 
1826.  As  the  territory  formerly  belonged  to  college  (Adelbert  College)  and  the  last  two 
Connecticut,  and  derived  its  name  from  being  years  are  spent  in  the  technical  school  (Case 
territory  in  the  West  reserved  for  special  pur-  School  of  Applied  Science).    At  the  conclusion 
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of  the  five-year  course  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  to  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  There  are  several  en- 
B  bachelor  of  science  degree  are  given.  Thus,  the  dowed  scholarships  in  the  Collegiate  and  En- 
advantages  of  the  liberal  course  of  study  are  gineering  departments,  12  of  which  arc  for 
conserved  and  the  efficiency  of  the  specialized  colored  students,  and  three  for  descendants  of 
course  also  gained.  Chasles  F.  Thwing,  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ; 
President.  there  are  also  a  number  of  high  school  scholar- 
Western  UfiiveraJ^  of  Pennaylvania,  ships  for  honor  students  in  accredited  hi(^ 
located  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  with  its  professional  schools.  The  students  maintain  a  literary  so- 
schools  at  Pittsburg.  It  was  founded  in  tyf!6  ci^ty,  an  athletic  association,  an  electrical  club, 
and  chartered  in  i?8?,  thus  being  the  second  J"''  K'ee  and  mandolin  clubs.  The  Collegiate 
oldest  institntion  of  learning  west  of  the  Appa-  Department,  the  Engineering  Department  and 
lachian  Mountains.  In  iSrg  hs  curriculum  was  School  of  Mines  are  located  at  Allegheny;  the 
extended,  and  the  name  changed  to  Western  Observatory  at  Riverview  Park,  Allegheny,  in 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  first  it  was  buildings  erected  in  1902;  the  other  depart- 
located  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  building  was  dc-  ments  are  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg;  the  medica! 
stroyed  in  the  fire  of  1845  ;  a  new  building  was  department  has  a  clinical  building,  erected  1807, 
erected,  but  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1849;  and  j^own  as  the  Emma  Kaufmann  Clinic.  The 
the  university  was  compelled  to  suspend  work  '.'hrary  contains  approximately  25,000  volumes, 
for  five  years.  Since  that  time,  it  has  largely  including  the  Robert  Watson  Library,  and  the 
increased  its  endowment  and  has  been  uniformly  departmental  libraries;  in  addition,  the  Car- 
prosperous.  In  189s  all  courses  of  the  univer-  negie  libraries  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg  are 
sity  werp  opened  to  women.  The  university  open  to  students,  and  the  Allegheny  County 
now  includes  the  following  departments:  (i)  Law  Library  to  law  students.  The  students 
the  Collegiate  Department;  (2)  the  Engineering  number  nearly  800,  distributed  about  as  follows: 
Department;  (3)  the  Western  Pennsylvania  College  and  Engineering,  150,  Medical*  270, 
School  of  Mines  and  Mining  Engineering;  (4)  Dentistry  140.  Pharmacy  130,  Law  loO.  The  fac- 
the  Allegheny  Observatory;  (5)  the  Pittsburg  ulty,  including  assistants  and  demonstrators. 
Law  School ;  (6)  the  Western  Pennsylvania  numbers  about  144.  The  University  is  planning 
Medical  College;  (?)  the  Pittsburg  College  of  a  new  location  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pittsburg 
Pharmacy;  (8)  the  Pittsburg  Dental  College,  on  which  will  be  gathered  all  the  departments 
The  Collegiate  Department  offers  three  courses,  of  the  instituiion.  s.  3.  McCormick 
the  classical,  the  Latin- scientific,  and  the  scien-  '  Chanceller 
tific;  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  conferred  on  the  com- 

?letbn  of  the  scientific  course,  the  degree  of  A.B.  WeaffieM,  Mass.,  town  in  Hampden 
yr  the  other  two  courses.  Nearly  all  of  the  County;  on  the  Westfield  River,  and  on  the 
work  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  classical,  Boston  &  A.  and  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H, 
scientific,  and  Latin -scientific  courses  is  elective.  R.R.'s ;  nine  miles  west  of  Spsingfield.  The 
A  special  course  providing  more  thorough  and  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  itia- 
contmuous  work  in  chemistry  is  open  to  scieo-  chine-sliops,  paper  mills,  thread  mills,  bicycle 
tific  students.  The  degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.S.  and  whip  factories,  and  cigar  factories.  In  1900 
are  conferred  for  graduate  work.  The  Engi-  (government  census)  the  town  had  186  nianu- 
neering  Department  offers  three  courses,  civil,  facturing  concerns,  capitalized  for  $4,345,372  and 
mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering;  the  employing  2,641  persons,  to  whom  were  paid 
School  of  Mines  offers  a  course  in  mining  en-  annually  $1,329,(543.  The  total  cost  of  raw  ma- 
gineertng;  the  degrees  of  civil  engineer,  median-  tenal  used  annually  was  $2,401,460,  and  the 
ical  engineer,  electrical  engineer,  and  mining  value  of  the  yearly  products  was  $5,072,074. 
engineer  are  conferred.  The  work  of  the  first  from  1900  to  1904  there  has  been  considerable 
two  years  of  the  course  in  miring  engineering  increase  in  the  amount  of  productions.  The 
is  tha  same  as  that  of  the  course  in  mechanical  valley  in  which  Westfield  is  located  is  noted  for 
engineering.  The  School  of  Mhies  was  estab-  its  beauty;  the  town  has  a  park,  Woronoco,  an 
lished  Hs  a  department  of  the  university  in  i8q5,  excellent  water-supply,  which  is  brought  from 
when  the  Stale  legislature  appropriated  $50,000  Montgomery  Mountain,  seven  miles  distant,  and 
for  that  purpose.  The  Allegheny  Observatory  a  goixl  sewerage  system.  The  water  plant,  corn- 
was  founded  in  1859  by  the  Allegheny  Astro-  P'fled  m  1874,  cost  nearly  $25o,ooa  There  arc 
nomical    Society ;   and   m    1867   with   the   other  seven  churches,  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal 

Goperty  of  that  society  was  transferred  to  the  School,  a  public  high  school,  established  in  185S, 

mversity;  its  chief  fanction  is  the  promotion  public   and    parish    elementary   schools,   kinder- 

of  original  research,  and  the  providing  of  grad-  g^rtens,   and    a    public    library,   which   contain* 

Bate   work.     The   Department   of  Law   offers   a  neatly  20,000  volumes.     There  are   four  banks; 

three  years'  course,  on  the  completion  of  which  Jne   two  national   banks  tiave  a   combined   cap- 

the  degree  of  LLB.  is  conferred.      The  Medical  '"'  01  $400,000;   the  two  savings  banks  have 

Department  confers  the   degree   of   M.D.   for   a  Ci503)   deposits  amounting  to  $3,600,890; 
four   years'    course;    the    Reineman   hospital    Is  Westfield  is  on  tht  site  of  an  Indian  village 

under    university   control,    and   other  hospitals  which    was    called    Woronoco.      Pop.     (1910) 

offer  opportunities  for  clinical  work.    Tiie  Coi-  10,044. 

lege  of  Pharmacy  offers   a  two  years'  course  WeatfieU,  N.  J.,  village  in  Union  Comt^; 

leading  to  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy,  on  the  Centra!  Railrokd  of  New  Jersey;  abont 

and   in  addition  an  advanced  third  year  course,  3o     miles     southwest     of     New     York.     It     is 

graduates   of  which  are   entitled   to   the   degree  mainly  a  residential  village,  in  a  beautiful  loca- 

of  doctor  of  pharmacy:  the  degree  of  pharma-  tion,   on   an   elevation.     The   roads   leading  out 

ceutical  chemist  is  conferred  for  the  completion  into    the    country    places    are    excellent     There 

of  three  terms'  work.     The  course  in  the  Den-  are  six  churches,  public  and  private  si '      ' 

tal  College  is  three  years  in  length,  and  leads  a  national  bank.    Pop.    (1910)  6,420^ 
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WESTFIELD  —  WESTMACOTT 

WcBtfield,   N.   y.,  village   in    Chautauqua  ploy  of  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Railroad 

County;  on  the  Chautauqua  Creek,  and  on  the  Company  in  1857.  and  soon  after  began  the  series 

New  York,  C  &  St  L.  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  of  inventions  which  made  him  famous.    Among 

M.  S.  R.R.'s ;  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Buf-  them  are  the  Westlake  car  heater,  the  globe  Ian- 

faia,  and  20  miles  southwest  of  Dunkirk.    It  13  tern,  the  first  practical  car  lamp,  the  oil  cook 

in  an  agricultural  and  fruit  region,  in  which  stove,  the  stoveboard,  etc. 

the  chief  products  are  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  West'land,  New  Zealand,  a  provincial  diB- 

and  pears.    It  has  railroad  shops,  a  grjst-mill,  trict  in  South  Island,  bounded  north  by  Nelson 

and  fruit-basket  and  crate  factories.    There  are  district,  south  by  Otago,  west  by  the  ocean,  and 

six    churches,    a    union    school    and    academy,  east  by  Canterbury,  from  which  it  is  separated 

which    has    two    endowed    scholarships,    and    a  by  the  chain  of  ihe  Southern  Alps.     It  is  about 

public  library,  founded  by  Hannah  Patterson  by  200  miles  long  and  about  30  miles   in  average 

a   gift   of   $100,000      There    is   a   national   bank  breadth,  its  area  being  about  4,642  square  miles, 

with  a  capital   of  $50,000.     Pop.    (1890)    1,983;  It  consists  principally  of  hills  branching  oft  from 

(1900)  2,430;   (1910)   2,985.  tlie   great  alpine   system,  intersected  by  narrow 

Westfield    College,    located    at  Westiield,  bush-clad  valleys,  and  merging  coastward  into 

III.    It  was  founded  in  1861  under  the  auspices  undulating  plateaus,  river  valleys,  and  shelving 

of  the  United  Bretiiren.     It  confers  the  degree  coasts.    The    rivers    are    numerous   but    short. 

of  A.B.   for   the  completion  of  the  four  years'  Practically  the  whole  of  the  district  is  covered 

collie    course.    In    addition    to    the    degree  with  forest.    Large  tracts  can  be  prepared  easily 

course   there   are  normal   and   business   courses  for  pastoral  purposes,  but  there  is  little  ground 

and    a    preparatory    department      In    1910   the  suitable   for  agnculture.     Gold   is   found  in   the 

grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  at  over  $.so,-  valleys  of  the  rivers,  especially  in  thoSe  of  the 

eoo.     The  incamc  is  derived  mainly  from  tuition  Arahura  and  Waiho,  and  gold-bearing  quartz  is 

and   incidental   fees.      In   1910   the   library   con-  also  worked  in  some  places.     Silver,  copper,  iron, 

tained  over  3.000  volumes,  the  siudenis  num-  and  tin  are  among  the  other  metallic  treasures  of 

bered  150,  and  the  faculty  9.  the  district,  which  has  also  yielded  much  coal, 

Westford,      Mass..     town     in     Middlesex  especially  from  the  valley  of  the  Grey.    The  cli- 

Countj-;  on  the   Boston  &   Maine   Railway.  6  mate  is  equable  and  temperate.    This  rainfall  is 

miles  southwest  of  Lowell.    It  contains  several  peavy.  and  snow  lies  on  the  high  mountains  dur- 

viUages,   and  has   four  churches  and  a  public  '"«  '^^^^  "f.the  year.    The  capital  is  Hokitika, 

library.      There    are   manufactures    of    woolen  the  other  chief  towns  being  Greymouth,  Brun- 

goods  and  machinery,  and  agriculture  and  gran-  nerlon,  Kumara,  and  Ross.    Railways  connect 

ite-quarrying    are    carried    on.      Pop.    <i9io)  Greymouth  with  Hokitika,  Jackson,  and  Reefton 

2^51  (in   Nelson  district).    Westland  was  formerly 

We.'tinghouK,     George,     American     in-  Part  of  Canterbury  district 

ventor:  b.  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  6  Oct  1846.  Weatmacott,  west'ma-k6t,  Ridiard,  Eng- 

He  entered   the  machine  shop  of   his   father,  a  "sh   sculptor,   son   of   Sir   Richard   Wesimacotl 

manufacturer  of  agricultural   implements,  when  (q-v.)  :  b.  London  1799;  d.  there  19  April  1872. 

very    young    and    early    evinced    an    inventive  He  studied  under  his  father,  and  also  in  luly 

genius,  designing  at    15   a    rotary  engine.    He  1820-6,  and  after  returning  to  England  rose  to 

served   in    the   Union   army   in    1863-4,   and   in  prominence  m  his  art.     In  1857  he  succeeded  his 

186+-5    was    assistant    engineer    in    the    United  father  as  professor  of   sculpture   at   the   Royal 

States  navy,  after  which  he  studied  at  Union  Academy,  having  become  associate  member  of 

College  for  two  years.    He  continued  his  interest  the  Academy  in  1838  and  a  full  member  in  1849. 

in  mechanics,  his   first  invention  of  importance  His  style  resembled  that  of  his  father  in  many 

being   a   railway    frog.     In    1868   he   introduced  respects.     He  published  a   "Handbook  of  Sculp- 

tbe     famous     Westinghouse     brake    (see  Air-  *"«'     (1864)    and    a  pamphlet    'On    Coloring 

Brake),  which  he  has  since  developed  to  a  re-  Statues,' 

markable   degree  of  efficiency,  and  which   has  Weatmacott,  SiB  Richard,  English  sculp- 

come  into  international  use.    He  was  one  of  the  tor:  b.  London  17?5;  d.  there  i  Sept.  1856.    He 

pioneers  in   introducing  alternating-current  ma-  „a3  the  son  of  Richard  Westmacott,  also  a  sculp- 

chmery,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  use  of  tor,  and  was  early  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  art 

this  method  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893.  by  his  father.    In  1793  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to 

He  has  also  made   numerous   improvements  in  study   his   profession   under   Canova,   and   there 

railroad  signaling,  and  through  his  devices  the  gained  the  annual  gold  medal  for  sculpture  given 

safety  of  hi^-speed  railway  traveling  has  been  gy  the  pope  at  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.    He 

greatly    increased.     He    has    erected    extensive  also  obtained  a  first  prize  for  sculpture  at  Flor- 

works  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  the  manu-  gnce,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 

facture  of  his  various  inventions,  and  is  presi-  there.    In  1798  he  returned  to  England,  and  rose 

dent   of  numerous   corporations.    He    received  rapidly  into  estimation  as  an  artist.    Many  of 

the  Order  of  Leopold  from  the  Belgian  king  in  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  by 

1884,  and  in  1889  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Crown  him,  and  that  building  forms,  in  some  respects,  a 

from  the  king  of  Italy.     He  was  also  decorated  gallery  of  his  works.     The  figure  of  a  Welsh  girl 

with  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  fn  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Penrhyn, 

Westlake,  William,  American  inventor;  b.  at   Penrhyn,  in   North   Wales,  is  considered   by 

Cornwall,   England,  23  July  1831 ;  d.  Brooklyn,  many  as  his  best  creation.     He  designed  also  the 

N.  Y.,  28  Dec.  1900.    He  came  to  the  United  statue  of  Nelson  in  Birmingham,  besides  figures 

States  in  1847,  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  of  Addison,  Pitt,  and  many  others.    He  became 

there  was  employed  in  a  printing  office.    He  was  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1805,  a  full 

subsequently  an  apprentice  to  a  tinsmith,  and  in  member  in  1811,  and  in  1827  succeeded  Flaxman 

1853  made  for  Captain  John  Ericsson  the  models  as   lecturer   to   the   Academy  on  sculpture.    He 

for  his  first  hot-air  engine.    He  entered  the  em-  was  knighted  in  1837. 
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WESTHINSTBR— WUSTUINSTER  ASSBHBLY  OP  DIVINES 

Weat'nilnster,  London,  England,  a  metro-  WestmiiuteT  Abbey.    See  London,  Church 

politan  borough,  formerly  the  ajicient  City  and  Bttildingj. 

Liberty  of  Westminster,  which  stiil  retains  its  Tir    ..    ■     .      a          l.       »  -*■  . 

civic  tide  and  certain  privilegea.    Area.   2,502  .     Westminster  AMcmbly  of  DivrnM,  a  cel^ 

acres.    It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  '>'^ted  assembly  held  m  the  middle  of  the  i;th 

the  river  Thames;  east  by  the  city  of  London,  century  for  the  settlement  of  a  general  creed 

from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  former  Tem-  ^^  ™™  of  worship  throughout  Great  Bntam, 

pie    Bar;    north   by   Holborn.   Maryiebone.   and  ^t  a   time  when   Presbyte nanism  had   gained  a 

Paddington;  and  west  by  Kensington  and  Chel-  strong  position  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 

.sea.    It  is  comiected  with  Lambeth  by  Vauxhall,  ""  'he  23d  of  November,  1641,  the  House  of 

Lambeth,  Westminster,  and  Waterloo  bridges.  Commons  (Long  Parliament)  addressed  to  the 

The    parliamentary    borough    of    Westminster  Jong  a  remonstrance  desiring  a  synod  of  the  most 

created  by  the  act  of  1885  Is  practically  contermi-  'earned  and  pious  men  throughout  the  island  for 

nous  with  the  parish  of  Saint  Margaret  and  Saint  H'^  settlmg  of  tlie  Bovernment  of  the  church;  but 

John  the  Evangelist,  the  remainder  of  the  city  "*  "^^  "*>*  till  1643.  after  the  civil  war  had  be- 

constituting  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Saint  giw.    that    an    ordinance    was   passed    (on    la 

George,  Hanover  Square,  and  the  Strand.    The  J?".^)  convoking  tiie  long-proposed  assembly  of 

city  contains  some  of  the  finest  and  most  impos-  d' vnes.      By  this  act  121  clergymen,  with  10  lords 

ing  buildings  in  London,  and  teems  with  histoid  ^"^  f'  commoners  as  lay  assessors,  were  nomi- 

ical  and  literary  associations.    All  the  metro-  1*'^^  »*  constituents  of  the  assembly.    Among 

politan  royal  palaces  are  within  its  limits,  and  t^c  first  were— the  bishops  of  Exeter  and  Wor- 

also  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parlia-  "^ter,  Drs    George  Morley,  John  Hacket,  Wil- 

ment,  a  fine  modern  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  I lam  Nicholson,  Edward  Reynolds,  and  Robert 

the  principal  government  buildings,  the  headquar-  Sanderson,    afterward    bishops    respectively    of 

ters  of  the  London  county  council  and  the  metro-  Winchester,  Lichfield,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and 

politan  police  force,  the  National  Gallery,  and  Lincoln;  Dr.  James  -Ussher   archbishop  of  Ar- 

the  Tate  Gallery.  Burlington  House,  Somerset  jpash ;  Edmund  Calamy,  John  Lighlfoot,  Come- 

House,  and  the  new  Caxton  Hall,  and  the  princi-  '"'^  Surges,  Thomas  Twisse  (prolocutor),  and 

pal  theatres  and  opera-houses.  numerous  other  distinguished  divines  of  the  Cal- 

The  history  of^  Westminster  goes  back  to  a  vmislic    or    Puritan    party.    The,   lay    members 

very  early  period.    It  became  a  city  when,  in  comprised  John  Selden,  the  two  Sir  Harir  Vanes 

1540,  Henry  VIII.  made  it  the  see  of  a  bishop,  (wther  and  soti),  Oliver  Saint  John,  John  Pym, 

and  even  though  the  see  was  suppressed  ten  ^^  ""s*"  "?'^a  adherent  of  the  popular  cause. 

years  later  it  retained  the  right  to  the  sQ-le  of  The  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  on  i  July 

city.    The  only  (Anglican)  bishop  of  Westrain-  "^3,  m  Henry  VII.  s  chapel,  at  Wesimmster 

Ster  was  Thomas  Thirlby.     Since  1831  a  branch  Abbey,  but  in  the  meantime  a  proclamation  for- 

Of  the  Grosvenor  family  has  borne  the  title  of  bidding  the  assembly  to  meet  had  twen  issued  by 

marquis,  and  since  i8?4  of  Duke  of  Westminster.  Pc  king  on  2  June,  which  had  the  effect  of  induc- 

In  1850  a  Roman  Catholic  archiepiscopal  see  of  '"B  ^^  Boater  part  of  the  Episcopal  members 

Westminster  was  created  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  *?  absent  th^nselves,  and  Episcopacy  was  thus 

first  occupant  being  Cardinal  Wiseman.     Pop.  of  >™°«  entirely  unrepresented.     The  majority  of 

city    and   metropolitan    borough    about    19^000.  *°^'    **"*    remained    were    Presbytenans,    but 

<«  Iahivih  *bere  was  a  powerful  and  energebc  minority  of 

SeelXiNDON.  Independents.    A  deputation  was  now  sent  along 

WcBtminBter,  Md.,  city,  county-seat  of  with  conmiissioners  from  the  English  Parlia- 
Carroll  County;  on  the  Western  Maryland  Rail-  ment  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish 
road  (Wabash  System)  about  35  miles  north-  Church  and  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates, 
west  of  Baltimore.  Two  new  (1904)^  railroads  soliciting  their,  co-operation  in  the  proceedings 
are  under  consideration.  The  city  is  in  an  agri-  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  accordingly 
cultural  section,  but  it  has  considerable  manu-  on  15  September  four  Scottish  clergymen,  AIck- 
bcturing  interests.  The  chief  industrial  estab-  ander  Henderson,  George  Gillespie,  Samuel 
lishments  are  flour  mills,  carriage  factories,  Rutherford,  and  Robert  Baillie,  with  two  lay- 
canneries,  and  cigar  factories.  In  the  canning  men.  Lord  Maitland  and  Sir  Archibald  Johnston 
season  about  500  employees  are  engaged  in  the  of  Warriston,  were  admitted  to  seats  and  votes 
canning  factories.  There  are  nine  churches.  The  by  an  act  of  the  English  legislature.  The  assein- 
edueational  institutions  are  the  Western  Mary-  bly  continued  to  hold  its  sittings  till  22  Feb. 
land  College  (Methodist  Protestant),  opened  in  1649.  Among  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
1868;  public  and  parish  schools.  The  three  na-  were  the  directory  of  public  worship,  which  was 
tional  and  two  savings  banks  have  a  combined  presented  to  Parliament  on  ao  April  and  rati- 
capital  of  $400,000,  and  deposits  of  over  $2,000,-  fied  on  2  Oct.  1644;  the  Confession  of  Faith 
000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  presented  to  Parliament  in  October  and  Novem- 
the  common  council  of  Westminster.  The  coun-  ber,  1646,  and  ratified,  with  a  few  verbal  altera- 
cit  consists  of  five  members,  elected  annually,  the  tions,  in  March.  1648;  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
first  Monday  in  May.  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  Nov. 

The  place  was  settled  in  1724  by  persons  from  1647,  and  the  Longer  Catechism  on  15  Sept.  1648. 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  a  colony  of  English  In  the  latter  period  of  the  sittings  of  the  assem- 
from  Prince  George  County  of  which  at  that  bly  the  growing  power  of  the  Independent  party 
time  it  was  a  part  Some  Germans  were  also  in  Parliament  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
among  the  first  settlers.  The  inhabitants  at  prcs-  carrying  into  effect  of  its  recommendations, 
ent  are  nearly  all  American  bom.  descendants  of  though  in  1648  an  order  of  Parliament  was  pro- 
Germans,  Irish,  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  nounced  declaring  "all  parishes  and  places  what- 
Pop.  (i9io>  3,310.  soever,*  with  the  exception  of  chapels  for  the 
William  H.  Vamuermmj,  king  and  peers,  to  be  under  the  Presbjtterian 
Editorial  DtPartment,  'Democratic  Advocated  form  of  church  government    The  acceMion  oi 
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Cromwell  to  power  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  elevated  grotmd,  some  parts  ot  the  campus  com- 

Presbyterians,  and  on  the  Restoration  the  whole  manding  a  fine  view.     The  buildiiMS  are  the 

proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  main  building,  science  hall,  the  ladies    hall,  and 

the  ratifications  of  Parliament,  were  anniSled  as  the  gymnasium.    In  1902  a  commission  was  or- 

invalid.  ganized  by  the  synods  in  control  for  the  raising 

While  this  celebrated  convocation  was  thus  of  a  semi-centennial  endowment  fund.    The  stu- 

allowed,  as  regards  England,  to  remain  almost  "dents  in  1910  numbered  274,  of  whom  173  were 

inoperative,  its  deliberations  have  left  on  Scot-  in    the    collegiate    courses;    tlie    faculty    num- 

land   and  on   Presbyterianism   as  established   in  bered  10. 

the  United  States,  an  impress  which  will  never  Westminster  Halt     See  London,  Homus 

be  effaced.    The  present  standards  of  the  Pres-  of  Parliamenl. 

byterian  churches  are  made  up  of  the  various  Westmmstcr,  Order  oi  flw  Holy  Cross  of. 

^o'.mularies  above  enumerated.    They  were  rati-  g      Qj^^,^     Religious. 

fiedbythcScottishGeneral  Assembly  as  follows;  ,,,    _.'    ^    _,         ,       .       —     .     j 

The  Directory  of  Public  Worship  in  February,  ,    Westminster  Palace,  London  England,  an 

1645;  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  August,  1647;  altemaUve  name  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Otechism,  in  July,  P<rp«uated  from  the  ancient  palace  built  by  Ed- 

164&     Consult ;   Hetherington's   'History  of  the  *"d  ^«   Confessor  as  a   royal   residence,   and 

WMtminster  Assembly*    (.843;  6th  ed.,   1891);  wb'ch  conU.nri  the  various  nat.Ma]  admimstra- 

the  'Minutes  of  the  Assembly,'  edited  by  Mitch-  "vc  and  Judicial  offices,    With  tht.  exception  of 

ell  and  Struthers  (1874) ;  Mitchell's  <The  West-  P'"  f^*^^^?"'  '-  *  bi'ld-ng  was  destroyed  by  fire 

minster  Assembly'    (?gS3);ete.     See  Presby-  m  1834.    Th^  sUe  is  occupied  by  the  new  palace 


of  Westminster  or  Houses  of  Parliament. 
London,  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Westminster   College,  located  at  Fulton,  ,„    __,            -  .      ,                         —     ,    l 

Mo.    It  was  founded  in  1853  by  the  Missouri  Weatoiinster  School,  an  ancient  English 

Synod    of    the    Presbyterian    Church.    Tliough  public  schcwl  established  m  Westminster  Abbey 

badly  crippled  during  the  Civil  War  by  reducUon  ^  Henn-  Vni.,  and  refounded  in  1560  as  SamI 

in  numbers  and  loss  of  endowment,  the  college  P«.t".s  College  by  Queen  Elizabeth.    The  school 

continued  its  work  throughout  the  war.    In  1892  bm Id ings   closely   adjoin   the   abbey    several    of 

a  bequest  of  nearly  $120,000  for  permanent  en-  th«mi,  having  once  been  a  part  of  the  domestic 

dowment  was  received,  and  in  i8g?  the  Alumni  bu'Win^  of  the  abbey,  the  great  schoolroom  be- 

Association  began  a  movement   for  further   in-  mg  originaliy  the  rnonks  dormitory;  others,  such 

crease  of  this  fund.    In  igoi  an  amendment  of  as  Ashburnham  ,Hous^  belonging  to  the  Port 

the  charter  placed  the  college  under  the  joint  Reformation  period.    The  institution  was  reor- 

control  of  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  synods  sani/ed  in  1868  as  one  of  the  seven  principal  pub- 

of  Missouri    The  college  formerly  conferred  the  ''=  ^^^^[^  °J.  England.     The  Westminster  pUy. 

three   degrees  of  A.B.,   B.L.,   and   B.S.   for   the  J^""  which  this  school  is  noted,  is  a  yearly  per- 

completion  of  the  classical,  literary,  and  scientific  formancc  by  the  pupils  of  some  UUn  comedy, 

courses   respectively;   but  recently   arranged   its  Many  eminent  Engiishmoi  have  been  educated  at 

course  in  thrpp  i7rniin.i  rnrrpsnonriino- tn  thp  for-  this    school.     Consult:    Forshall,    'Westminster 

mer  thrt ,  ..  _  .  ...       „        _     . 

of  A.B.     Each  group  includes  required  and  dec-  ,„    -     . 

tive  studies,    Bible  study  is  required,  and  He-  Westminster    StandardB.     See    Presbtte- 

brew  is  among  the  electives.     There  is  also  an  bianism. 

academy  offering  a  classical  and  a  literary  and  Wes'ton,  Edwsrd,  American  electrician:  b. 

scientific  course  and  commercial   courses.     The  London,  England,  g  May  1850.    He  came  to  the 

campus  comprises  18  acres  on  a  wooded  slope  United  States  in  1870  and  engaged  as  chemist  to 

bordering  on  Stinson  Creek.    There  are  now  a  nickel-plating  company.    He  devised  various 

four   buildings.    In   1910  the   library   contained  improvements  in  the  process   of  nickel-plating, 

7,000  volumes;   the  students"  numbered  "175  and  and   invented  several  dynamo-electric  machiHe^ 

the  faculty  12.  establishing  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1875,  the  first 

Westminster  CoUege,  located  at  New  Wil-  factory  in  Amtrica  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

mtngton,  Pa.    It  was  chartered  in  1852,  as  West-  manufacture    of   the    latter   class  of   machines, 

minster  Collegiate  Institute  under  the  auspices  of  After  the  consolidation  of  his  plant  with  another 

the  United  Presbyterian  Church.     The  board  of  company  in  1881  he  continued  as  its  electrician 

trustees  now  consists  of  40  members,  the  major-  until  1888.    He  has  since  devoted  his  aUention 

ity  of  whom  are  elected  by  two  synods  of  that  to  the  improvement  of  appliances  for  lighting  by 

church      The  name  was  changed  to  Westminster  electricity,  and  has  introduced  improvements  in 

College  in   1892.     The   college   offers  two   tour  both  arc  and  incandescent  lighting.     He  was  one 

years'  courses  leading  to  degrees,  the  classical  "^  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of 

and  the  scientific,  and  confers  the  degrees  of  A.B.  Electrical  Engineers,  of  which  he  has  been  presi- 

and  B.S.    The  work  of  the  scientific  course  is  dent  since  1888. 

mostly  required;  that  of  the  classical  course  Weston,  W.  Va.,  town,  county-seat  oi 
largely  elective  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Lewis  County ;  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Monon- 
Greek  is  required  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Tliere  gahela  River,  and  on  the  West  Virginia  &  Pttts- 
are  also  a  three  years'  preparatory  course,  a  de-  burg  Railroad ;  about  78  miles  south  by  east  of 
partment  of  music,  and  an  art  department.  The  Wheeling  and  71  miles  sonth  by  east  of  Parkers- 
students  maintain  four  literary  societies.  Any  burg.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which 
student  taking  more  than  one  study  of  the  class-  considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising, 
ical  course  is  required  to  belong  to  one  of  these  It  has  a  flour  milt,  lumber  and  planing  mill,  and 
societies.  There  is  no  general  athletic  associa-  machine  shops.  A  State  Homital  for  the  Insane 
tion,  but  a  football  association,  baseball  associa-  is  located  here.  The  two  banks  have  a  combined 
tion,  etc.     The  college  has  a  pleasant  situation  on  capital  of  $150,000.     Pop.  (1910)  2,780. 
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WwtplMlla,    w«et'fA1!-9,    or    WestfUen,  Schanmbui^-L^^pe,  Lippe-Detmold,  Bnnitwick, 

vesf'fa'lin,     Germany,     a     name     originatly  HeGse- Nassau,  and  the  principalis  of  Waldedi; 

given  (i)  to  a  large  region  of  Germany;  (2>  to  south  by  the  province  of  HesBe-Nassau ;  and  west 

a  duchy;  (3)  to  an  ancient  imperial  circle;  (4)  by  the  province  of  the  Rhine  and  the  kingdom  of 

to  a  longdom;    (^)   to  a  piovince  of  Pruuia.  Holland.    Its  area  is  7,800  square  miles.     The 

These  various  divisions  will  be  described  in  the  capital  is  Miinster.    The  province  in  the  soutii 

atwve  order.  and  northeast  is  generally  mountainous,  being 

I,  The  name  of  Westphalia  was  given  from  traversed  by  the  Westerwald,  Rothhaar,  Teuto- 
the  second  half  of  the  8th  century  to  tlie  western  bnrgerwald,  and  the  Wesergebirge.  The  north- 
part  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Saxony  inconorated  west  spreads  out  into  extensive  and  often  marshy 
by  Charlemacne  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  plains,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  die  Ems;  the 
that  is,  to  all  the  country  between  the  Weser  northeast  and  a  small  part  of  the  east  to  the 
and  Rhine,  while  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  basin  of  the  Weser;  the  remainder,  constituting 
and  Weser  was  called  Eastphalia  (Ostfalen).  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  belongs  to 
The  latter  name  was  lost  after  the  dissolution  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  soil  is  in  general 
the  Duchy  of  Saxony  in  1180;  the  former  was  re-  far  from  fertile.  Live-stock  are  numerous,  par- 
tained,  and  was  applied  in  the  6rst  place  to  a  ticularly  horned  caitle,  sheep,  and  swine;  the 
newly  erected  duchy.  hams  made  from  the  latter  have  long  been  fa- 

a.  Duchy  of  lVeilt>halia.~Jh]s  was  formed  mous.    The  staple  manufacture  is  Jinen,  but  that 

out  of  the  partof  tlieold  Duchy  of  Saxony,  then  of  iron  is  also  very  extensive.    Besides  iron  and 

and  still  called  Stiderland  or  SauerJand,  on  the  coal  in  abundance  U^e  minerals  include  copper, 

Upper  Ruhr  and  Lenne.    When  Henry  the  Lion,  lead,  zinc,  and  salt    The  province  is  divided  into 

the  last  of  the  old  dukea  of  Saxony,  was  put  im-  the  three  governments  of  Miinaier,  Minden,  and 

der  the  ban  of  the  empire,  this  territory  was  Amsberg. 
taken  possession  of  by  Philip  of  Heinaberg,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  who  obtamed  t)te  title  of  duke 
from  Frederick  Barbarossa.     Cologne  remained 

in  possession  of  it  until  the  dissolution  of  the  '1  l'i' l' "J' — ~r,'~y~'''  .~"~~-    "-6'^ 

archbishopric  in  1801,  upon  which  it  was  given,  "Jfblished  a  new  Pohi-cal   system  '"Europe, 

by  way  of  indemnitj!,  to  Hesse-Darmsi'dt.    In  After  prelim.nanes  dad  been  settled  at  Hamburg 

181s  it  was  ceded  by  this  power  to  Prussia,  and  *°"="'l*?*  ^"^  f  1641  the  actual  negotiations 

was  united  with  the  Prussian  province  of  West-  ""*;  ^"  '"  1644,  at  Osnabrnck,  between  the 

_l^  ];  empire,  Sweden,  and  the  Protestant  states,  at 

3.  CircU  of  Wesipkalia.  one  of  the  ten  circles  ?*"n"<^'->^'^<^"  '*'«  ""pi"^.-  F"^"".  .^"<>  "^her 

into  which  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  divided  foreign  pow«?.     Two  treaties  were  drawn  up 

by  Maximilian  I.  in  1512.    It  comprised  the  re-  ???  at  Osnabruck.  signed  6  Aug.  1648,  and  one  at 

Bion  between  Lower  Saxony,  the  Netherlands,  """'i*''^'..!'^!:^  ^  P*^'  ''M-    ,^,f"  ^''%:?- 

Thuringia,  and  Hesse,  as  well  as  considerable  stored  with  the  signing  of  the  latter     By  this 

tracts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  but  the  peace  the  religious  and  pohtical  state  of  Germany 

proper  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  as  ah  appendage  of  ^^  s"'.'<^<'-    The  sovereign^  of  the  memhers  of 

Cologne,  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  elec-  the  empire  was  acknowledged.  They  received  the 

total  circle  of  the   Rhine.    Its  total  area  was  "^j"*  *?/,.T1"£'^-«' ™it  n^?  £',;^^^^ 

22.17=  souare  miles  '™  *'"•  *<"^*'8n  powers,  only  not  against  the 

iKit>gdcw  of  WMVfcdia.-The  Peace  of  emperor  and  enipirj^     Their  consent  was  made 

Til^t  (July,  1807)  had  m^de  Napoleon  master  of  "Wessary  to  enable  the  emperor  to  put  any  of  the 

all  the  Prussia?  territory  west  ^the  Elbe,  and  J"""^"  '^a'^'AI  ^^^  The  concessions  that 

he  also  kqil  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  f«d  been  made  to  the  Protestants  since  the  telig- 

eiectors  of  Hesse  and  Hanover,  and  the  Duke  of  >ous  peace  m  >S55  were  ponfirmcd.    The  form  of 

Brunswick     Out  of  the  countries  just  mentioned  Public  worship  and  the  right  to  seculanied  eccle- 

he  cteated'by  decree  of  18  August  1B07  a  king-  siastical  benefices  were  to  return  to  what  they 

dom  of  WesqJialia,  with  an  area  of  14,712  square  w<^<^  "the  beginning.of  the  so-called  normal 

miles,  and  a  S^pulation  of  nearly  2,000.00a    Na-  ^^  }^^   ,  ^^,  .^*'""'''l  (ReJ°'-niirten)    re- 

poleon  gave  the  kingdom  to  his  youngest  brother  "'"^^  ^"J"^  ■■#'?   "'1'   tjif  adherents   of  tiie 

Jerome: and  on  15  Nov.  tBo?  a  constitution  simi-  Augsburg  Confession    or  the   Lutherans.    ITie 

lar  to  the  French  was  granted  to  it    The  insur-  elector-pakline  had  the  paklinate  of  the  Rhme 

rection*  that  broke  out  in  several  parts  in  iSpg  ^"^  the  electorate  restored  to  him;  Alsa^=  was 

occasioned  the  adootion  of  various  severe  mea^  "'^^'^    '°    F""";    Sweden    received    Western 

ures,  and  the  introduction  of  an  oppressive  sys-  Pomerama     BrejneiuVerden    W.smar    and   a 

tern  of  police.    At  the  same  time  the  king  Was  f 'n  "S"^'  '*>  $3,750.000 ;  Brandenburg,  Mecklen- 

required  to  bring  his  army  up  to  a  stren^  of  ^"/S;    »T''"'   ^"^-  ^r^n^wick   were  compen- 

3oioo  men,  whid.  produced  |eatdisorderV  the  saed  by  the  secularization  of  numerous  ecclesi- 

«MTiw«      In  rHio  a  nart  nf  Hanrwpr  mat  added  astical     foundations.     Germany     lost     altogether 

foTh?  kbgd  *,  tS/wtok  "ST(  Xh  wS  f"  *  ^r^'  Tk?  ?'""-n'  '"T"; '"' 

now   17  ?JO  sauLre   miles      After   the   battle   of  ^^'""^   4,S00,C»o   inhabitants.    The   independence 

26  baober  ferome  wal  obliged  to  qni.  his  eat-  &■'".  ,"»''  *•'  "<  Sw.Berl.nd  by  the  etnp.irt 

ital  (Cassel)  and  make  his  crape  frJm  the  kinf  Jhe  solemn  protest  of  Po,e  Innocent  X^gmnst 

dom;  whereupon  the  territories  of  which  it  m.  *<?•  terms  particularly  in  respect  of  the  sccu- 

comjosed  relumed  to  their  former  possessors.  hriration  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  etc..  was  rmt 

rn,  Pnasin  Prm.c,  ,f  wSfh.!!,  ^1,  regarded  i    but  the  complete  ejKulion  of  the 

formed  In  iSiS  out  of  «iine  of  th.'pro.inces  »"»  «"  ob«trncted  by  many  difScoltie.. 
which  Prussia  formerly  possessed  in  the  circle  of         We»fport,     Conn.,     town     in      Fairfield 

Westphalia.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  County;  on  Long  Island  Sound  at  the  mouth  of 

province  of  Hanover ;  on  the  east  by  Hanover,  the  Saugatuck  Rn-er,  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
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Haven  ft  Hartford  Railroad.    It  was  established  Wetter,  vet't£r,  Sweden,  a  lake  about  X4 

from  portions  of  the  towns  of  Weston,  Fairfield,  miles  southeast  of  Lake  Wener,  extending  be- 

and  Norwalk.    Westport  contains  three  villages,  tween  the  lans  of  Mariestad,  Orebro,  Linkopii^, 

It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  has  a  number  and  Jonkoping;  greatest  length,  80  miles;  me- 

of  industrial  establishments,  chief  of  which  are  dium  breadth,  about  15  miles;  area,  715  square 

colton-twine  aud  button  factories,  machine  shops,  miles.    Its  height  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  is 

and  manufactories  of  satcliels  and  morocco.    It  nearly  300  feet,  but  its  depth  is  in  some  parts 

has  a  high  school,  elementary  schools,  and  a  pub-  above  400  feet,  or  lao  feet  below  the  Baltic  level, 

lie  library.    There  are  two  banks.    The  national  Its  water  is  very  dear.    It  has  periodic  rises  and 

bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  combined  falls  independent  of  the  wetness  or  dryness  of 

deposits     are     (1903)      S268.090.     Pop.      (1890)  the  season,  and  is  subject,  even  in  the  calmest 

3,71s:  (1900)  4.017;  (1910)  4,259-  weather,  to  violent  underground  swells.    Wher, 

Wcsfwood,  John  Obadiah,  English  cnto-  these  take  place  in  winter  the  sounds  emitted  by 

mologist  and  archawilogist :  b.  Sheffield,  England,  the  ice  in   cracking  and  breaking   up  are  often 

23  Dec,  1805 ;  d.  Oxford,  England,  2  Jan.  1893,  tremendous.    An  underground  ridge  is  traceable 

He    devoted    himself   to    sciences,    making   ex-  throughout  the  whole  length   of  the   lake  from 

tensive  researches  in  the  fields  of  entomology  and  north  to  south,  and  its  culminating  points  form 

archawiogy;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  En-  the  few  islands  which  appear  above  its  surface. 

tomological  Society  of  London  in  1833,  and  from  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Visingso,  in  the  south, 

1883  its  honorary  life  president.    From  1861  until  The  Wetter  forms  part  of  a  general  line  of  navi- 

his  death  he  was  professor  of  invertebrae  zoology  gation,  which  extends  across  the  kingdom  from 

at  Oxford.    His  works  on  both  entomology  and  *ast  to  west,  and  far  into  the  interior.    By  the 

English  archeology  are  numerous  and  important.  Gotha  Canal  it  communicates  with  Lake  Wener, 

Among  the    former  are:    'The  &itoinologists'  and  by  the  Motala  Canal  with  the  Baltic    The 

Text-Book'   (1838);  'Introduction  to  the  Mod-  scenery  of  the  lake  is  in  many  places  magnificent; 

em  Classification  of  Insects'  O839-40)  ;  'Arcana  the  chief  town  on  its  shore  is  Jonkoping. 
Entomol     ■    "     ■  -                      ,    Butterflies   of         Wetterhom,  vSt'ter-hSm   ("peak  of  tem- 

f^reMS  jc  of  Orthopter-  pests').   Switzerland,  one   of  the  most   striking 

?"S    Ins  JSeum,    Part,  I,  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland ;  has  three  sum- 

™smic  Entomologicus  mils  — the  west,  called  by  the  natives   HasH- 

'^?!?"'«"  Insectorum  Fa-  Jungfrau,  12,147  feet  high ;  the  middle,  known  as 

!"''.'«, ^      ,         ^-  ,_  -      '-  ■■  ,  '-\   His  archaw-  ,he  Mittelhorn,  12,165  f«l;  and  the  east,  the 

kjgical  works,  which  are  enriched  by  his  excel-  Rosenhorn,   12,110  feet.     These  were  ascended 

lent  reproductions  of  manuscripts  and  illumma-  first  in  1844  and  frequently  since   the  ascent  be- 

tions  and   also  by  his   drawings  of  inscribed  mg  made  from  Grindelwald.    The  contrast  be- 

slones  and  old  ivories,  are  we!!  known.    Among  tween  the  bright  fresh  pastures  and  the  black 

them     are     'Falaographia     Sacna      P'ctona'  precipices  and  dazzling  snow  ridges  of  the  Wet- 

(1843-5J;       Wood     Carvings'      (1864);      'Tlw  terhorn  is  particularly  striking,  making  the  val- 

Utrecht  Psalter'   (1874);  'The  Early  Inscribed  jgy  of   the   Reichenbach   a  favorite    resort   of 

and    Sculptured    Stones    of   Wales'     (1876-9);  artists 
<The  Book  of  Kells:  a  I-ecture'  (1887);  etc  ™'    ,     ,        -,„.,,, 

...    ._       ..  .«,      .,        «.,     I    ._        «  *e  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney,    The  town  is  ir- 

Wetfierell,     w6fh'*r-Jl.      EUzabefli.      See  regularly  built,  and  thesireetsnarrow.butitcon- 

Wabnyb,  Susan,  tains  some  handsome  buildings.    It  has  a  county 

Wethersfield,  wiffli'erz-feld,  Conn.,  town  court-house,  town-hall,  prison,  theatre,  barrack^ 
Hartford  County;  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  etc.;  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  besides 
on  the  New  Yorl^  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail-  several  Protestant  places  of  worship,  nunneries, 
road :  three  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  the  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  various  schools, 
summer  it  has  regular  steamer  connections  with  Above  the  town  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  river 
New  York  and  intermediate  ports,  and  it  is  con-  r.Soo  feet  in  length.  Wexford  was  a  Danish  set- 
nected  with  Hartford  and  other  near-by  places  by  tlement  of  great  strength ;  it  was  captured  by 
electric  railways.  It  has  manufactories  of  mat-  Cromwell  in  1649;  remains  of  its  ancient  walls 
tresses,  copying  presses,  and  agricultural  imple-  exist  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  has  a  bar 
ments.  Important  industries  of  the  town  are  across  the  mouth.  There  is  a  dockyard  and  pat- 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  the  cnt  slip.  The  herring  and  salmon  fisheries  em- 
Eacking  and  shipping  of  the  same.  A  historic  ploy  many  persons ;  malt,  agricultural  implements 
uilding  is  the  Webb  house,  where,  in  1781,  and  machinery  are  manufactured,  and  distilling 
Washington  and  Rocharabean  met.  A  State  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  The  chief  trade 
prison  is  located  here.  The  educational  institu-  consists  in  the  exportation  of  grain,  cattle,  poul- 
tions  are  a  high  school,  public  and  private  schools  try,  butter,  etc.  In  1885  Wexford  ceased  to  be  R 
and  a  public  library.  Pop.  (1890)  2,271;  (1900)  parliamentary  borough. 
-■^3(-    f'Oio)   3-148.  Weyden,  vTden,  Rogier  van  der,  Flemish 

Wcfmore,    Claude    Hazeltinc,    American  painter:  b.  Toumay  about  1400;  d.  Brussek  16 

author:  b.  Cuyahaga  Falls,  Ohio,  1862.    He  was  June  1464.     In  1426  he  was  apprenticed  to  leam 

educated  at  Western  Reserve  University.  Oeve-  painting,  in  1432  became  master  in  the  painters' 

land,  Ohio,  and  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  Lau-  guild  of  Tournay,  and  in  1436  was  chosen  town 

sanne,  Switzerland,  and  subsequently  spent  ten  artist  of  Brussels.     His  four  works  Illustrating 

years  in  South  American  travel.    He  has  pub-  justice,  execuled  for  the 'golden  chamber*  of  the 

hshed  'Sweepers  of  the  Sea'  (1900);  'Fighting  Hotel  de  Ville,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1695. 

under  the  Southern  Cross'    (1901) ;   'In  Inca-  In  1449  he  journeyed  to  Italy,  where  he  worked 

land>  (1002) ;  'In  a  Brazilian  Jungle'  {1903).  at  Ferrara  for  Leonello  d'Este,  and  painted  also 
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WEYER'S  CAVE  — WHALE 

for  the  Medid  and  die  Sfbrzas.    He  was  tbe  reading-room,  Victoria  jubilee  hall,  Ubraries,  et« 

founder  of  the  Brabant  school.    Among  his  prm-  There  is  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  an 

cipal  extant  works  are:    A  triptych  in  the  Belvi-  active  traffic,  passenger  and  other,  with  the  Chan- 

dere  of  Vienna;  a.  triptych,   'The  Last  Judg-  nellsiands  and  France.     There  are  ship-building, 

ment,'  in  the  Beaune  Hospital;  and  'The  De-  sail -making,    and    rope-making    establishments, 

scent  from  the  Cross*  (Madrid  gallery)-    Coa-  Portland  stone  is  exported  from  the  neighboring 

suit  the  study  by  Wautcrs   (1856);  and  Crowe  isle   of   Portland    (q.v.).     Both   Weymouth   and 

and  Cavalcaselle,  ^Early  Flemish  Painters'  (3d  Melcombe- Regis,  particularly  the  latter,  from  the 

ed.,  [879).  beauty  of  the  bay  and  its  smooth,  firm  sands,  at- 

Weyer's     (wl'erz)      Cave,     in      Augusta  »««  numerous  visitors.    There  is  a  fine  espl». 

County,  Va.,  il  miles  northeast  of  Staunton.     It  "a<ie    about    one    mile    m    length.      Pop.    abont 

is  a  large  stalactitic  cavern,  in  a  spur  of  the  Blue  22,000. 

Ridge;  and  it  contains  a  number  of  chambers,  WeTinoudi,  Mass.,  town  in  Norfolk 
the  largest  of  which  is  called  Washington's  Hall,  County;  on  Boston  Harbor,  and  on  the  New 
This  chamber  is  250  feet  long  and  nearly  100  feet  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  ;  12 
high.  This  cave  ranks  next  in  importance  to  miles  southeast  of  Boston,  Electric  lines  connect 
Mammoth  and  Wyandotte  caves.  the  town  with  Boston  and  the  near-by  towns, 
■  Weyler  y  Nicolau,  wa  ler  e  neTco-low,  Weymouth  contains  seven  villages,  each  one  hav- 
Valeriano,  JtlARQUis  of  Teneriffe,  Spanish  gen-  '"B  »  post-office.  It  has  manufactories  for  boots 
eral :  b.  Palma,  island  of  Majorca,  17  Dec  1838.  and  shoes,  hammocks,  fireworks,  and  machinery. 
He  was  educated  in  Granada,  entered  the  infan-  ?t  has  car-repair  shops  and  extensive  wool-scour- 
try  school  in  i8s3,  and  became  under-lieutenant  m?  yards-  The  educational  msututions  are  gram- 
in  the  sUff  school  in  185;.  He  was  appointed  mar  and  primary  schools,  private  schools.  Tufts 
lieutenant  of  the  Staff  in  i860,  and  rose  through  Library,  which  contains  about  aoooo  voluines, 
higher  ranks  until  in  1878  he  became  lieutenant-  the  Fogg  Libran-.  and  a  high  school  at  Wey- 
general.  He  was  military  attache  of  the  Spanish  mouth  Centre.  The  town  owns  and  operates  the 
legation  at  Washington  during  the  American  water-works.  _ 
Civil  War,  and  in  1868  was  ordered  to  Cuba,  ,  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in 
where  he  served  under  Balmaceda  through  the  }^i  ^y.  paP*-  Robert  Georges,  but  the  place  had 
ten  years'  war.  He  was  appointed  governor-  oeea  visited  often  before  this  time,  notably  m 
general  of  the  Canaries  in  187ft  cap Uin -general  "622  by  Thomas  Weston.  The  place  was  first 
of  the  Philippines  in  i88g,  and  was  afterward  called  by  the  Indian  name  Weasagusset,  until  it 
provincial  governor  of  Catalonia.  He  succeeded  was  mcorporated  2  Sept  1635,  when  the  P/esoot 
Martinez  Campos  as  captain-general  of  Cuba  in  name  was  adopted.  Pop.  (IMO)  11,324;  (19I0> 
1896,  and  by  the  perpetration  oi  many  barbarities  1*803,  Consuh:  Adams.  'Proceedmga  on  the 
added  to  an  already  infamous  record  for  cruelty  2Wth  Anniversary  of  the  Permanent  Settlement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  then  being  waged  on  M  Weymouth.' 

the  island.  His  inhuman  methods  aroused  the  Weyr,  vir,  Rudolf,  Austrian  sculptor:  b. 
indignation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Vienna  23  March  1847-  A  pupil  of  Bauer  and 
where  he  became  luiown  as  'Butcher  We^Ier,*  Cesaratthe  Vienna  Academy,  he  wontheReichd 
and  in  1897,  upon  the  change  of  cabinets  in  Spain,  prize  with  bis  'Samson  and  Delilah*  (1870),  and 
he  was  recalled.  In  igoi-3  he  was  minister  of  m  1678  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  decora- 
war  in  Sagasta's  cabinet  tions  of  the  Grillparzer  monument.     His  reliefs 

Weyman,  wl'man,  Stanley  John,  English  and  experiments  in  polychrome  sculptdre  won 

novelist:  b.  LudloW,  Shropshire,  7  Aug.   iSgS-  for  hmi  a  considerable  rmutation.    Besides  nu- 

He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School   and  merous  decorations  for  the  university  and  mu- 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  studied  law,  and  was  seum  buildings  at  Vienna  his  works  indude  tne 

called  to  the  bar  in  1881.    Fornine  years  he  prac-  'Tnumphal  Procession  of  Bacchus  and  Anadne* 

tised  on  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  then  began  a  lit-  *■""  '*>?  ped™""  °t  the  Burgtheater.  and  the 

erary  career  in  1890  by  publishing  a  romance  S^eat  fountain  before  the  Imperial  palate 

entitled  <The  House  of  the  Wolf*    It  was  sue-  Whale.     Any  large  cetacean  ts  called  a 

ceeded  by  'The  New  Rector>  (1891)  and  "The  whale,   while   any   small   rcpresenUtive  of  the 

Stoty  of  Francis  Qudde'  (1891),  but  it  was  his  wder  is  usually  called  a  porpoise  or  dolphin, 

brilliant  story,  <A  Gentleman  of  France*  (1893),  This  division  of  the  group  is  unscientific,  how- 

that  first  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  on  ever,  and  breaks  down  when  the  moderate-sized 

his  historical  novels  his  reputation  rests.    His  forms  are  in  question,  the  layman  being  always 

later    works    include    'Under   the    Red    Robe*  in  doubt  whether  these  are  to  be  classified  as 

(1894)!   <My  Lady  Rotha'    (1894);  'The  Red  whales  or  as  porpoises. 

Cockade*  (1895) ;  'The  Man  in  Black*  (1896) ;  It  happens  that  all  cetaceans  having  whale- 

'Shrewsbury'  (1897)  ;  'The  Castle  Inn'  (1899)  ",  bone,  instead  of  teeth,  or  those  constituting  the 

'Sophia*  (1900)  ;  and  'Count  Hannibal*   (1901).  suborder  MyttacoeeH,  are  of  large  or  huge  size. 

His  tales  are  well  constructed  and  written  in  a  These  may  be  all  quite  properly  called  whales, 

workmanlike  manner,  with  plenty  of  incident  and  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  present  purpose 

adventure,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained.  to    add    to    this    natural    group    the    sperm 

i<nd,    whales,    which    constitute    the    family 


Etaccani  with  whaleboab 
.  .      -  ,    "    ,-  -    1-        ■  I    ,■  i.uiiij  um.™..™.  v>.^>^AH>i>i'rc  with  the  tnbord«rJ 

MII\  a  general  and  an  eye  infirmary,  town-ball,        Suborder  OdmUoati.    All  cctueuv  with  teeth. 
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Family  PkyitttrU*.    Spena   wlulu.  stalked     barnacles,    genua     O^on,    which     hing 

Family  g**j>^»^    ^"v      S^l  or'^dolDhint  ^^'"^   ''*'«  fringes   On  the   fins.     Some  nine   or 

F^iJ  PiaLiiituia.  River  doipbint  ten  species  of  humpbacks  bave  been  described, 
bnt  wherever  observed  they  present  characters 
so  nearly  alike  that  it  is  extretnely  probable  that 

,, --    „       ,  all  belong  to  one  widely-diffused  species.     The 

bone,   to   which   they   give   the   names   of   right  species  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America 

whales,  humpbacks,  finbacks  and  sulphurbottoms.  and  Europe  is  Megaptera  nodota.    Humpbacks 

These  correspond   to  natural  groups  or  genera,  occur  in  all  seas,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarc- 

except  that  the   sulphurbotlom  is   really  a  kind  tic.     They    congregate    in     bands,    or     schools, 

of  finback.     To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Call-  which    sometimes    number    hundreds    or    even 

fornia  gray  whale,  or  grayback,  a  very  distinct  thousands  of  individuals.    They  are  very  irreg- 

genus,  combining  characters  of  right  whales  and  ular    in    their    movements    and    indulge    in    ail 

finbacks,   and   the   pygmy   right   whale   of   New  manner  of  uncouth  actions.     When  they  dive  or 

Zealand,     These  various  genera  may  be  dislin-  sound  they  throw   the  flukes  out  of  the  water, 

guished  by  the  following  external  characters;  Like   other   cetaceans    they   engage    in   seasonal 

Humpbacks  (gvia%  Mcgo/'/era).— Form  bulky  migrations   northward   and   southward.     In   the 

and  uncouth.     Head  broad  and  rounded  in  front  North  Atlantic  they  withdraw  from  the  waters 

and    flat   on    top,   with    rows    of    hemispherical  of  Greenland.  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  and  Nor- 

tubercles.     Belly   with   many  broad   longitudinal  way   in   fell   and   return   in   spring.     They   feed 

ridges    and    furrows.      Pectoral    fins   very   long  chiefly   on   fish. 

(about  one  third  the  length  of  the  body),  with  SulphurboUam,  or  Blue  Whale  (Balmoptera 

serrations  corresponding   to  the  joints   of  the  muicultis). —  The     sulphurbottom,     as     already 

index   finger.     A  \ovi,  thick   dorsal   fin.     Flukes  staled,  is   a   species   of  finback.     Wherever   fin- 

with  a  serrated  margin.    Color  black  and  white,  backs  are  observed  there  are  found  to  be  four 

Whalebone  short,  dull  blackish.  distinct   forms.      Each    of   these   has    been   de- 

Finbacks   (genus  Boteno/Xtra).— Form  slen-  scribed  from  different  localities  under  different 

der  and  graceful.    Head  broad  and  flatfish,  more  names,  but  the  variations  are  slight  in  each  case, 

or  less  pointed  in  front.    Belly  with  very  numer-  and  have   never  been   fully  established,   so   that 

ous    narrow   ridges  and  furrows.     Pectoral  fins  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  there  are  but 

short,  with  plain  margins.     A  falcate  dorsal  fin.  four  cosmopolitan  species.    These  are  the  sul- 

Color      gray      and      white.     Whalebone      short,  phurbottom,   the   common    finback,   the    pollack 

striped   gray   and   white,   or  entirely  black,  or  whale,  and  the  little  piked  whale.    Each  form 

black  with  while  bristles,  or  entirely  white.  will  now  be  considered  separately,  beginning  with 

California  Gray  Whale  isenus  RhociancctEs).  the    sulphurbottom.     The    sulphurbottom    is   the 

—  Form    rather    slender.     Head    comparatively  largest   of  whales   and    the   largest   of   all   ani- 

narrow,    moderately    arched    and    pointed.     No  mais  now   existing,  and   was  probably  not  sur- 

abdominal    ridges   or    furrows,    but   two    short  passed  in  size  by  any  animal  living  in  earlier 

furrows    on    the    throat.     No    dorsal    fin.     Pec-  geological     times.     The     largest     individual     of 

torals  short.     Color  mottled  gray.     Whalebone  which    there   are   authentic  measurements   was 

short,  white.  88!^  feet  long.    The  average  length  for  adults 

Right  Whalet  (genus  Balana). — Form  heavy  is  about  76  feet.    The  aulphorbottom  has  a  mas- 

and  compact.    Snout  very  narrow,  and  strongly  give  head  and  broad  snout,  and  the  body  tapers 

arched.    No  ridges  or  furrows.    No  dorsal  fin.  gradually  to  the  flukes.    The  dorsal  fin  is  faN 

Pector^  short  and  very  broad.     Color  entirely  cate  and  less  than  a  foot  high,  and  is  situated  at 

black,  or  with  a  little  white  below.     Whalebone  3.  point  a  little  more  than  three  fourths  the  dis- 

very  long,  narrow,  black.  lance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  notch  of 

Pygmy  Right  Whalt  of  New  Zealand  (genua  the   flukes.    The  pectoral  fins  are  falcate  and 

Neobaiaena).—  Similar  to  Balma,  but  size  small,  about  T'/i  feet  long,  from  the  axilla.     In  color 

A   dorsal    fin    present.      Whalebone    white.  the   sulphurbottom    is   gray,   nearly   uniform   on 

Humpbacks. —  The  humpback  is  in  many  re-  the  head,  but  mottled  on  the  back  and  sides. 
spects  the  most  remarkable  of  all  whales.  It  On  the  belly  are  numerous  white  spots.  The 
reaches  a  length  of  about  50  feet.  The  anterior  pectoral  fins  are  gray  above  and  white  below, 
part  of  the  body  is  very  massive,  but  the  the  flukes  gray  on  both  sides,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
posterior  quite  sleuder  and  at  the  same  time  so  also  ^ray,  sometimes  with  a  whitish  centre. 
irregularly  shaped  and  so  awkwardly  joined  to  The  abdominal  ridges  number  6a  to  88.  The 
the  thorax  that  the  animal  appears  misshapen,  whalebone  is  about  three  feet  long,  broad  at  the 
This  effect  is  heightened  by  the  dorsal  fin,  base,  and  black  in  color,  both  plates  and  bristles. 
which  is  low  and  thick,  with  a  concave  anterior  These  huge  whales  feed  exclusively  on  small 
margin,  and  rounded  tip.  Not  less  striking  are  criistaceanB,  the  species  in  the  North  Atlantic 
the  immense  crenate-margined  pectoral  fins,  like  being  the  thysanopod  Euphausia  inermis.  The 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  about  one  third  as  sulphurbottoms  congregate  in  the  bays  of  south- 
long  as  the  body.^  The  broad  abdominal  ridges  ern  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  and  northern  Nor- 
nearcst  the  median  line  join  below  on  the  way  in  early  spring  and  remain  until  about  Jul;r. 
throat,  forming  a  ehin-Iike  protuberance.  Some  individuals,  however,  appear  to  remam 
Humpbacks  are  infested  by  large  barnacles  of  throughout  the  year,  and  their  migrations  are 
the  genus  Coronuia,  which  fasten  on  the  head,  irregular  and  not  well  understood.  They  rarely 
fins,  flukes  and  abdominal  ridges.  Where  they  strand  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
settle  on  the  black  skin  but  are  afterward  nearly  all  the  individuals  reported  as  such  bc- 
rubbed  off,  or  otherwise  got  rid  of  they  leave  longing  to  the  next  species,  the  common  fin- 
behind   distinct   white   marks,    in   the   form  of  back. 

disks,  circles,  crescents,  etc.,  which  add  to  the         Common  Finback  (Batsnoplera  physalus).~~ 

singular  appearance  of  these  whales.    Fastened  This  is  the  moft  commonly  observed  and  best 

to   the  large   barnacles,  are  often   bunches   of  known  of  the  finbacks.    In  si^e  it  ranks  next  to 
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the    sulphurbonom.    The    form  is    exceedinslr  is  very  short  and  entirely  white.    The  little  ^ked 

attenuated.    Adult  individuals  reach  an  average  whale   feeds   upon  tish.    It   is   found  with  the 

length    of   6s    feet     The    head    is    narrow    an-  other  species  of  finbacks  in  the  North  Atlantic, 

teriorly.     The  doraai  (in  exceeds  a  fool  in  heJKfat  migrating;  northward  and  southward  in  the  same 

and   is   situated   as   in   the   sulphurbotlom.     The  manner,  according  to  the  season.     A  few  sped- 

pectorai    fins    are    small,    somewhat    triangular,  mens  have  been  observed  on  the  coast  of  New 

and  about  5   feet  long,  from  the  ajLilia,    This  England,   New  York,  and   New   Jersey,  either 

whale  is  gray  on  the  back  and  upper  surfaces  stranded,  or  entangled  in  the  nets  of  the  iisher- 

of  the  pectoral  fins  and  flukes,  and  white  on  the  men.     Whales  of  the  same  siie  and   form,  and 

belly  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the  pectoral  fins  with  the  same  peculiar  markings,  have  been  ob- 

and  flukes.     The  whalebone  as  a  whole  is  gray,  served  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  Argentina, 

striped   longitudinally   with   white,   but   at  the  Washington,  Alaska,  and  in  other  widely  sep- 

anterior  end  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side  the  arated  localities. 

whalebone  is  all  white.  The  outside  of  the  right  California  Gray  Whale,  Grayback  or  Devii- 
lower  jaw  is  also  while.  These  parts  are  dark  Ush  {Rhachianectes  glaucus). — This  remark- 
on  the  left  side.  This  singular  asymmetry  of  able  whale  is  found  only  in  the  North  Pacific, 
coloration  is  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of.  Its  characters  have  been  already  enumerated 
the  species.  The  common  finback  feeds  on  va-  above.  When  full-grown  it  has  a  length  of 
rious  kinds  of  smail  fish,  especially  the  capelin,  about  40  feet  It  is  a  restless  and  sagacious 
herring,  young  cod,  etc.  animal,   and   when   wounded   frequently   attacks 

In  the  North  Atlantic  it  appears  in  spring  the  boats  sent  out  for  its  capture.  In  earlier 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  about  days  it  was  found  abundantly  in  the  winter 
Newfoundland,  and  in  Greenland  waters,  as  well  months  in  the  lagoons  and  bays  of  Lower  Cali- 
as  on  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe.  In  the  fall  fomia  whither  it  repaired  to  breed.  It  is  fond 
it  withdraws  from  these  waters  and  is  supposed  of  playing  in  the  surf  and  approaches  close  in- 
to migrate  southward.  The  large  whales  which  shore  to  indulge  in  this  recreation  without  fear 
strand  on  the  cast  coast  of  the  United  States  of  stranding.  The  gray  whale  is  found  as  far 
are  almost  invariably  of  this  species.  When  northward  as  Bering  Sea,  and  occurs  also  on  the 
swimming  or  rising  to  spout,  this  whale,  like  the  coast  of  Japan,  but  has  no  counterpart  in  other 
sulphurbottom,  shows  the   top  of  tlie  head  and  seas. 

hack  and  the  dorsa!  fin,  but  nothing  beyond.  Greenland  Right  Whale,  Arctic  Right  WhaU, 
The  flukes  are  not  thrown  out  of  the  water  or  Bowhead  iBalana  mysticelus) .—  la  review- 
when  it  dives  or  sounds.  ing  the  observations  of  earlier  zoologists,  Cuvier 

Pollack      WhaU,     or     RudolpMs     Rorqual  came  to  the  conclusion  that  but  one  species  of 

(BoiiFtw^fwa  fioreofw).— This  is  a  smaller  whale  right  whale  existed  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 

than  either  of  the  oreceding,  adults  reaching  a  Arctic    oceans,    ,in    erroneous    opinion,    which 

length  of  about  45  wet    The  form  is  more  com-  nevertheless    was    accepted     until    the    Danish 

pact,  the  dorsal  fin  larger  and  roore  anteriorly  cetologist  Eschricbt  proved  that  the  right  whale 

placed.    It  is  black  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  of  the  Arctic  was  quite  distinct  from  the  species 

a  restricted  gray  or  whitish  area  on  the  belly,  occurring    farther    south.    This    Arctic    right 

The  pectoral  fins  and  flukes  are  dark  gray,  both  whale,  or  bowhead,  as  it  is  called  by  American 

above    and    below.     The    whalebone    plates    are  whalers,  is  most  remarkable  in  appearance.    The 

black,  but  the  bristles  white.     This  whale,  like  snout  is  narrow  and  arched  like  a  bow.     From 

the  sulphurbottom,  feeds  on  small  crustaceans,  the    roof  of  the  mouth  depends   the  extraor- 

Although    large   numbers   of   individuals    were  dinary,  narrow  black  whalebone,  which  may  be 

taken  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  in  some  12  feet  long  or  even  longer.    This  whalebone  is 

years  when   the   fishery   was  at  its  height,   it  enclosed  and  protected  By  the  immense  oblong 

appears    to    be    less    abundant   than   the    larger  lower  lip,  the  curved  upper  edge  of  which  fits 

species.    It  was  not  positively  known  to  occur  against  the  side  of  the   upper  jaw   when  the 

on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  until  1903,  mouth  is  shut     The  back  is  without  a  fin,  while 

when  four  specimens  were  taken  at  the  New-  the  pectorals  are  short  and  broad.     There  are 

foundland  whaling  stations.    It  cannot  yet  be  no  ridges  or  furrows  on  the  belly.    Adults  reach 

considered  more  than  a  straggler  in  American  a  length  of  about  60  feet.    The  bowhead  rarely 

waters.     A  similar,  or  identical,  species  has  been  or  never   leaves   the   Arctic   ice,  but   like   other 

observed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  little  is  known  whales   it   migrates    northward    and    southward 

regarding  it  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons.     On  the  east 

Little  Piked  Whale,  or  Lester  Finner  coast  of  America  it  is  never  seen  as  far 
{BalanoMera  aculo-rostrata). —  TTxis  is  the  south  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland, 
smallest  of  the  finbacks,  and  is  not  sought  for  by  though  there  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  time  of 
whalers.  The  form  is  thickset  like  that  of  a  the  discovery  of  the  country  it  ranged  as  far 
porpoise,  and  the  head  pointed.  When  adult,  south  as  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  in  winter.  It 
it  IS  about  as  feet  long,  and  the  maximum  occurs  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Alaska  and 
length  is  about  28  feet.  The  dorsal  fin  is  larger  ranges  southward  into  Bering  Sea.  Individuals 
than  in  any  of  the  other  finbacks,  and"  is  situated  are  believed  to  pass  back  and  forth  through  ths 
farther  forward,  or  at  a  point  only  about  two  channels  between  the  islands  north  of  the  con- 
thirds  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  tinent  'from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side. 
to  the  notch  of  the  flukes.  It  is  very  dark  gray  The  bowhead  feeds  chiefly  on  small  pteropod 
or  blackish  on  the  Wk  and  sides,  .and  white  on  moUusks  and  crustaceans  which  occur  in  vast 
the  belly,  a  little  clouded  with  gray.  The  pec-  multitudes  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  the  most 
(oral  fins  are  blackish  above,  with  a  broad  cross-  valuable  of  whales  from  a  commercial  point  of 
band  of  white  near  the  middle ;  below  they  are  view,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  blubber 
white.    The  flukes  are  blackish  above  and  whit-  and  the  length  and  fine  quality  of  the  whale- 
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tunes  has  now  very  greatly  diminisbed  its  abun-  female  is  much  smaller.    The  head  is  of  im- 

dance.  mensc    size,    and    is    shaped   like    an    elongated 

Atlantic     Right     Whale,     or     Black     Wkait  wedge  with  the  base  uppermost,  and  the  edges 

(Balima  ^lacialis), —  This   whale   resembles  the  and  free  end  rounded.     Tbe  blowhole  is  single 

bowhead  m  general  appearance,  but  the  head  is  and  situated  at  the  end  of  the  snout  on  the  left 

smaller    and    less    arched,    and    the    whalebone  side.     The  lower  jaw  is  very  narrow  and  much 

shorter,   or   only   about   seven   feet  long.     Near  shorter  than  the  upper,  and   the  two  sides  are 

the  end  of  the  snout  is  a  low  rounded  protuber-  joined  together  anteriorly  for  about  one  half  the 

ancc,    called    the    "bonnet"    by    whalers.    This  length.    In    it    are    implanted    about   44    large 

bonnet  is  covered  with  barnacles,  which  are  not  conical  teeth   which  fit  into  pits  in  the  upper 

found   adhering    to   the    bowhead.    The    black  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  closed.    There  are  no 

whale,  as   its   name   implies,   is   usually   entirely  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.     The  back  is  without  a 

black,  but  some  individuals  have  been  reported  fin,  but  is  raised  into  a  number  of  low  irregular 

as  whitish  or  grayish  on  the  throat  and  breast,  htunps      posteriorly.      The     pectoral     fins     are 

When  full-grown  it  reaches  a  length  of  about  50  broad   and   about   six    feet   long.     In   color   the 

feet.    Like  the  bowhead  it  feeds  upon  crusta-  sperm  whale  is  blackish  above  and  somewhat 

ceans  and  ptcropod  molhisks.     The  species  has  mottled  with  gray  below.     It  occurs  in  all  seas 

been  nearly  exterminated,  but  in  former  days  it  except  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  hut  is  essen- 

appeared  regularly  in  the  bay  of  Biscay  in  win-  tially  an  animal  of  the  tropics.    The  herds  or 

ter    and    migrated    northward    to    Iceland    and  schools  are  diversified  in  character,  some  com.- 

northern    Norway    in    spring.    On    the    North  prising  only   young   bulls,    other    females   and 

American  coast  it  ranges,  or  did  range,  as  far  young   led   by   an   old   bull,   etc.     At   times   old 

south    as    Georgia    in    winter   and    toward    the  bulls     are     encountered     wandering     singly    or 

close   of   that   season,    or    in    early   spring,    ap-  in  small  groups.     These  old  males  are  dl-tem- 

red    in   Delaware   Bay   and   off   the  coast  of  pered  and  pugnacious,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 

ig    Island    and    Massachusetts,   and   later    in  tack  the  boats  of  the  whalers.     The  sperm  whale 

the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    A  few  individuals  feeds    upon    large    cuttlefish,    which    its    great 

still  appear  quite  regularly  off  Long  Island.  strength  and  powerful  under-teeth  are  supposed 

There  is  every^  reason  to  believe  that  this  to  enable  it  to  dislodge  from  their  rocky  re- 
whale  was  the  object  of  pursuit  of  the  earliest  treats  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
whale  fishers  among  the  Basques  in  the  Bay  of  Bottienosed  WhaUs,  or  Beaked  IV haUs  {iam- 
Biscay  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  species  ily  Ziphiidte). —  This  family  comprises  four  or 
on  which  the  American  Colonial  shore  whale-  five  genera  of  small  whales,  none  of  them  ex- 
fishery  was  based.  So  persistently  was  it  pur-  eeeding  about  30  feet  in  length.  Several  species 
sued,  however,  that  for  many  years  it  was  sup-  of  each  genus  have  been  described,  but  many  of 
posed  to  be  extinct  and  no  remains  which  could  them  appear  to  be  without  a  certain  foundation. 
be  identified  with  it  were  to  be  found  in  an^  Like  the  sperm  whale,  they  belong  to  the  sub- 
museum.  Within  the  last  25  years,  a  few  indi-  order  Odantoceli,  or  the  toothed  whales.  They 
viduals  have  appeared  every  spring  off  the  east  never  have,  however,  more  than  four  teeth  reg- 
coast  of  tile  United  States,  and  a  few  have  been  ularty  implanted  in  the  jaws,  but  some  species 
captured,  or  have  stranded,  on  the  coasts  of  have  numerous  minute  rudimentary  teeth  im- 
southem  Europe  and  Iceland.  As  the  right  bedded  in  the  lips.  The  head  of  all  the  forms, 
whale  does  not  occur  within  the  tropics,  it  has  at  least  in  the  young,  Is  pointed,  the  dorsal  fin 
been  questioned  whether  the  large  speciea  ob-  low  and  placed  far  back  toward  the  flukes,  the 
served  about  New  Zealand,  in  the  North  Pacific  pectoral  fins  narrow,  and  of  moderate  length. 
and  in  other  waters  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  In  the  bottlenosed  whale  of  the  North  At- 
Nortb  Atlantic.  Opinion  is  at  present  divided  lantic  (HyperoodoH  rottratvm)  the  forehead 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  gradually  increases  in  size  with  age,  until  it  is 
the  real  differences  between  the  right  whales  of  sharply  marked  off  from  the  narrow  beak,  like 
the  northern  and  southern  temperate  seas,  if  the  shoulder  of  a  bottle.  This  species  congre- 
any.  have  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  The  Atlantic  gates  in  large  herds  and  is  eagerly  sought  by 
right  whale,  like  the  bowhead,  feeds  upon  whalers  for  its  oil.  The  beaked  whales  of  the 
pteropod   mollusks   and   crustaceans.  remaining   genera,   Mesoplodon,   Berardiui,   and 

Pygmy  Right  Whale  of  New  Zealand  i.Neo-  Zipkiut,  are  far  less  abundant.  They  travel  in 
balana  moTginala) . —  This  is  a  remarkable  little  pairs.  Hyperoodon  is  peculiar  to  the  North  At- 
wliale,  resembling  the  large  right  whales,  but  lantic,  Berardtus  occurs  onlv  in  Bering  Sea  and 
reaching  a  length  of  only  about  ao  feet.  It  has  about  New  Zealand,  while  Mesoplodon  and 
a  small  dorsal  fin,  but  no  abdominal  ridges  or  Zipkius  appear  to  be  cosmopolitan  genera.  The 
furrows.  The  whalebone  is  long  and  white.  In  beaked  whales  subsist  upon  cuttlefish, 
color  the  whale  is  black,  witli  a  line  of  white  Spermaceti. —  Spermaceti  is  the  solid  COB- 
along  the  belly.  It  has  many  osteological  pe-  stituent  of  the  crude  oil  of  the  sperm  whale  and 
culiarilies,  among  which  one  of  the  most  slrik-  some  other  cetaceans.  The  head  of  the  sperm 
ing  is  the  flatness  and  breadth  of  the  ribs,  of  whale,  between  the  skull  and  the  integuments, 
which  there  are  17  pairs.  The  lumbar  vertebra  is  a  kitid  'of  large  reservoir  of  a  semi-solia 
are  only  two  in  number.  Little  is  known  of  the  "head-matter"  rich  in  spermaceti,  but  the  sub- 
habits  of  this  whale.  stance  is  also  contained  in  the  oil  of  other  parts 

Sperm    Whale    {Physeter  macrocephalus) .—  of  the  body  and  especially  the  dorsal  humps. 

This   whale,   as   already   staled,   belongs    to   the  To    extract    the    spermaceti,    the    oil    is    boiled, 

Odontoceli,  or  toothed  whales,  one  of  the  two  chilled    and    afterward    submitted    to    a    heavy 

main  divisions  of  the  order  Cetacea,  which  in-  pressure.    The  crude  brown  spermaceti  is  re- 

cludes    also   the    porpoises,    river- dolphins,    and  fined     by    heating     and    bleaching     with    alkali, 

bottlenosed  or  beaked  whales.     But  one  species  Spermaceti  is  a  whitish,  translucent  subslanct,  a 

of  sperm  whale  is  known.     When  full-grown  the  little  lighter  than  water,  and  soluble  in  chloro- 

male  reaches  a  length  of  60  or  65  feet,  but  the  form,  ether  and  carbon  bisulphid.    It  melu  M 
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about  125°  F-  Though  an  excellent  substance 
for  candles,  it  has  been  very  larsely  supplanted 
for  that  purpose  by  parafSn  and  other  low-priced 
materials.  The  production  in  the  United  States 
in  1901  amounted  to  40(^000  pounds,  valued  at 

$100,000. 

IVkaUbane. —  Whalebone  is  the  outgrowth  of 
hom^  substance  from  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
jaw  m  whales  of  the  family  Balmiids.  It  takes 
the  form  of  triangular  plates,  which  differ 
greatly  in  size,  propoilions  and  color  in  differ- 
ent species.  Plates  to  the  number  of  200  or  300 
are  attached  by  their  bases  transversely  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  on  each  side.  They  are  long- 
est in  the  middle  of  the  series  and  at  the  ends 
become  mere  bundles  of  fibres.  The  plates  are 
smooth  and  straight  on  the  outer  edge,  but  the 
inner  edge  is  fringed  with  coarse  bristles.  The 
bristles  of  adjoimng  plates  become  matted  to- 
gether, forming  a  strainer  by  which  the  whale 
is  enabled  to  retain  in  its  mouth  the  fish  or  small 
crustaceans,  etc.,  on  which  it  feeds,  while  the 
water  is  squeezed  out  through  the  plates  by 
the  action  of  the  tongue.  In  the  right  whales,  the 
humpback  and  the  sulphurbottom,  the  whalebone 
is  black  or  blackish ;  in  the  common  finback 
striped  gray  and  while;  in  the  pollack  whale, 
black  with  white  bristles;  and  in  the  little  piked 
whale,  the  California  gray  whale  and  the  pygmy 
right  whale  of  New  Zealand,  yellowish- white. 
The  most  valuable  whalebone  commercially  is 
that  of  the  right  whales,  and  especially  that  of 
the  bowhead,  which  may  have  a  length  of  from 
10  to  12  or  even  ij  feet,  and  is  very  flexible.  A 
single  bowhead  yields  2,000  pounds  of  whale- 
bone, valued  at  from  $5  to  5?  a  pound. 

Whalebone  from  the  humpback,  sulphurbot- 
tom and  finback  is  short,  coarse  and  brittle,  but 
also  enters  into  commerce.  Whalebone  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  corsets,  in  stiffening  and 
adding  glosa  to  certain  kinds  of  cloth,  for  surgi- 
cal instruments,  whips,  etc. 

F.  W.  Truk, 
United  States  National  Museum. 

Whale-bird.     See  Fulmar. 

Whale-head,  a  stork.     See  Bal.eiiicxfs. 

Wfaale-looae,  any  of  various  small  crus- 
taceans parasitic  on  whales,  (See  Fish-lice.) 
These  crustaceans  have  a  rudimentaiy  abdomen, 
and  have  the  limbs  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thorax 
or  chest  inserted  beneath  the  throat.  Tbe  body 
is  flattened  and  of  oval  shape,  and  the  legs  are  al! 
prehensile.  They  burrow  deeply  into  the  akin  of 
their  hosts. 

Whale  Oil.  The  use  of  whale  oil  appears 
to  be  of  ancient  origin.  It  was  doubtless  first 
obtained  from  whales  accidentally  stranded  on 
the  shores,  a  more  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  early  abundance  of  the  cetaceans  than  at 
present,  when  their  numbers  have  been  so  greatly 
reduced  by  excessive  fisheries.  As  the  demand 
for  the  oil  increased  beyond  the  supply  available 
from  stranded  whales,  individuals  sighted  from 
the  shore  were  attacked  and  beached.  Owing  to 
the  frailty  of  the  boats  and  equipment,  this  was 
a  more  daring  attempt  than  might  be  supposed. 
Just  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were 
183  American  vessels  in  the  right-whale  fishery  of 
the  North  Atlantic  waters,  and  125  were  engaged 
in  cruising  for  sperm  whales  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  War  of  181Z  interfered  with  the  fisheries ; 


but  during  the  period  of  peace  following  1815 

they  increased  greatly  in  extent  until  1846,  when 
the  fleet  numbered  678  ships  and  barks,  35  brigs, 
and  23  schooners,  a  total  of  735  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  233,189  tons,  and  a  value 
of  $21,075,000,  exclusive  of  outfits  and  supplies. 
The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  fishery  and  its 
associated  industries  at  that  time  approMmated 
$40,000,000,  and  40,000  persons  derived  from  it 
their  chief  support.  During  the  same  year  the 
whaling  fleet  of  all  Europe  numbered  but  230 
vessels.  The  crude  value  of  the  American  catch 
from  1840  to  i860  averaged  about  $8,000,000  an- 
nually. The  greatest  value  was  in  1854,  when 
2,315,924  gallons  of  sperm  oil  worth  $1.48^  per 
gallon,  10,074,866  gallons  of  whale  oil  worth  59>i 
cents  per  gallon,  and  3445,200  pounds  of  whale- 
bone worth  39  1-5  cents  per  pound  were  secured, 
the  total  value  being  $10,802,594.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year.  1853,  the  total  product  was  3,246,925 
gallons  of  sperm  oil  8,193,591  gallons  of 
whale  oil,  and  5,652,300  pounds  of  whale- 
bone, the  whole  valued  at  $!0,766,52i.  Sperm 
oil  and  whale  oil  then  served  nearly  all 
the  diversified  uses  for  which  oil  was  required, 
the  chief  exception  being  leather-dressing,  for 
which  neatsfoot  and  cod  oils  were  largely  em- 

filoyed.  The  principal  uses  were  as  illuminant, 
ubricator,  in  cordage  manufacture,  screw -cut- 
ting, and  steel -tempering.  The  streets  of  the 
principal  cities  were  lighted  with  the  oil,  and 
theatres  and  public  buildings  were  lighted  with 
gas  made  from  the  foots. 

In  ig02  the  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States 
consisted  of  8  steamers,  18  barks  and  brigs,  and 
12  schooners,  aggregating  8,366  tons.  Oi  these, 
II  barks  and  10  schooners  were  sperm-whale 
fishing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  8  steamers  in  the 
Arctic,  6  barks  in  Okhotsk  Sea  and  off  the  coast 
of  Japan,  3  schooners  in  Hudson  Bay,  and  i  brig 
at  Desolation  Island.  The  total  whale-oil  prod- 
uct of  the  world  at  present  approximates  3,000,- 
000  gallons  yearly,  of  which  750,000  ^tlons  are 
produced  by  the  United  States  fisheries,  900,000 
by  those  of  Norway,  and  the  remainder  by  Scot- 
land, Russia,  Japan,  Newfoundland,  etc 

The  following  tabulated  statement  of  the 
yield  of  oil  from  the  several  species  of  cetaceans 
has  been  prepared  after  consultation  with  the 
most  experienced  whalemen  of  various  ports: 
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WhaleliBck  Steatnahip.    See    Steau    Ves- 

Whalebone.     See  Whaling. 

Whaling,  or  the  pursuit  of  whales  as  an 
industry,    originated    in   Europe^  ; 
period.    There 
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among  the  Norwegians  and  English  as  early  as  employed.  In  1866  the  firs  American  steam 
the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  As  early  as  whaling~vesse1  was  brought  into  use,  and  in 
the  Itth  centurj'  the  Basques  pursued  the  North  1880  two  steamers  were  added  to  the  Pacific- 
Atlantic  right   whale,  or  black  whale,   (Batana  Arctic   Beet 

glacialit),  with  harpoons,  in  open  boats.  It  is  The  introduction  of  mineral  oils  for  ilium- 
even  asserted  that  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  inating  and  other  purposes,  and  the  decrease  in 
in  pursuit  of  their  quarry  before  the  time  of  Co-  the  abundance  of  whales,  gradually  broke  down 
lumbus,  but  this  has  not  been  substantiated,  the  fishery  for  right  and  sperm  whales  and  at  the 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  visited  New-  present  time  the  number  of  vessels  enga^  in 
foundland  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  industry  is  but  a  handful  compared  with  the 
America  and  captured  the  same  species  of  right  fleets  of  former  days.  A  few  sailing  vessels 
whale  in  those  waters.  They  are  supposed  also  still  pursue  the  sperm  whale,  but  in  1902  only  five 
to  have  first  seen  the  Arctic  right  whale,  or  bow-  British  vessels  (steamers  from  Dundee,  Scot- 
head  (Baltma  mysticetus),  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  land),  entered  Davis  Strait  in  pursuit  of  the 
Isle.  In  1607  Henry  Hudson  encountered  the  bowhead.  The  American  whaling  fleet  in  1902 
bowhead  in  the  vicinity  of  Spitzbergen.  The  comprised  38  vessels,  including  eight  steamers 
Spitibergen  fishery  developed  rapidly  on  account  engaged  in  the  Pacific-Arctic  bowhead  fishery, 
of  the  large  amount  of  oil  yielded  by  this  species,  Of  the  remaining  30  sailing  vessels,  21  engaged 
and  was  extensively  engaged  in  by  various  Euro-  in  sperm  whaling  in  the  Atlantic;  six  visited 
pean  nations,  especially  the  Dutch  who  in  1680  Okhotsk  Sea  anJ  the  coast  of  Japan,  two  en- 
employed  260  vessels  and  about  14,000  men  in  the  tered  Hudson  Bay,  and  one  remained  about  Des- 
industry.  During  the  decade  beginning  1679,  the  olation  Island.  Whale-oil  has  greatly  declined 
Dutch  took  an  average  of  about  1,000  whales  an-  in  value,  hut  the  whalebone  of  the  bowhead, 
nually.  As  Ihe  bowheads  decreased  about  Spitz-  which  in  earlier  days  was  worth  only  a  few 
bergen,  they  were  sought  for  to  the  westward,  shillings  a  pound,  now  brings  from  five  to  seven 
and  in  1719  a  Dutch  vessel  first  entered  Davis  dollars  a  pound.  As  a  single  bowhead  yields 
Strait.  This  fishery  was  developed  chiefly  by  the  a.ooo  pounds  or  more,  the  profit  from  even  a 
British,  Danes,  and   Americans.     In   1789   there  single  whale  is  large. 

were  25s  British  vessels  engaged  in  it    The  first         The  humpback  whale  was  always  pursued 

American   vessel   visited    Davis    Strait   in    1732.  to  some  extent  by  right-whale  whalers,  but  the 

The  number  increased  rapidly  and  at  the  height  finbacks  and  sulphurbottoms,  besides  furnishing 

of  the  fishery,  just  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  relatively  small  amount  of  oil,  were  too  swift 

Massachusetts  alone  sent  183  vessels  to  the  strait,  to  be  attacked  successfully  with  hand-harpoons. 

About    1670,    the    American    colonists    sue-  About  1865,  however,  Svend  Foyn,  a  Norwegian 

ceeded  in   establishing  a   boat   shore-fishery  for  fisherman,  invented  a  method  of  shooting  them 

the   Atlantic   right  whale,   which   in   those   days  with  a  combined  harpoon  and  bomb  fired  from  a 

was  abundant  on  the  coast,  especially  off  Long  swivel   gtm   mounted   at  the  bow  of  a   small 

Island    and    in    Delaware    Bay,    and    was    well  steamer,  and  for  30  years  large  numbers  of  sul- 

known     from     a     much     earlier     date     through  phurbottoms,    finbacks,    and     humpbacks    were 

stranded   individuals.     Later   the   colonists   pur-  killed   annually   at    stations   estabhshed    on   the 

sued  it  in  sailing  vessels  farther  frcm  shore  and  coast  of  Finmark.     Later  the  same  method  was 

in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  but  finally  turned  employed  at  Iceland,  The  Faroe  and  Shetland 

their  atteVition  to  the  Arctic  right  whale,  or  bow-  Islands,    and    also   about    Japan.     In    i8g8   this 

head,  in  Davis  Strait,  as  already  mentioned.  mode    of    whaling   was    introduced    into    New- 

About   1712  the  first   sperm  whale  was  cap-  foundland,   where   several   hundred   sulphurbot- 

tured  at  sea  by  a  Nantucket  whaler.     This  fish-  loms,  common  finbacks  and  humpbacks  are  now 

ery  rapidly  rose  in  importance  and  was  pursued  killed  annually. 

in  alt  quarters  of  the  globe,  especially  by  the         A  considerable  number  of  common  finbacks 

Americans.    The    British    did    not   apply   them-  and  humpbacks  have  been  killed  in  Massaehu- 

selves  to  it  until  1775,  but  in  1790  a  British  whal-  setts  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Maine  during  the  last 

ing  vessel  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  opened  up  25  years  by  means  of  explosive  bombs  attached 

the   Pacific  fisher^;,  which  immediately  grew   to  to   a    special    form    of    hand-harpoon,    called    a 

enormous  proportions,  and  was  at  its  height  in  "darting  gun.'    A  boat-fishery  of  limited  extent 

1837.     The  American  whaling  fleet  in  1839  com-  has   been   in   existence   for   many  years   on   the 

prised  SSS  vessels,  of  which  the  majority  were  coast   of   California.     It  has   for   its   object  the 

engaged  in  the  Pacific  sperm-whale  fishery.    In  capture  of  the  California  gray  whale,  and  the 

1847  the  number  rose  to  594,  while  the  foreign  humpback,   which   are   killed   by  harpoons   fired 

whaling   fleet   numbered   230   vessels.    The   size  from   a   swivel   gun   mounted   at  the   bow   of  a 

of  the  American  fleet   reached  its  maximum  in  whale  boat.     Similar  boat-fisheries  exist  on  (he 

1846,   when   729  vessels    were   employed.  coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 

While  a  large  part  of  Ihe  American  fleet  was  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sperm  whale,  the  F-  W.  Tbue, 
remaining  vessels  were  chiefly  employed  in  hunt-                          United  SlaUs  Notional  Museum. 
ing  right  whales,  especially  in  the  North  Pacific.           Whalley,    hwoH,    Edward,    English    regi- 
As  the  sperm-whale  fishery  declined,  this  branch  cide:  b.  England  about  1620;  d.  Hadley,  Mass., 
increased   in   importance.     In    1835   the    famous  about  1675.    He  was  in  trade,  probably  that  of 
Kadiak  ground  was  discovered.     A   new   epoch  woolen-draper,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
opened  m  1843  when  bowhead  whales  were  first  when  he   eniisted   for   Parliament.     In    1643   he 
taken    off   the    Kamchatka    coast.     In    1848   the  became  major  in  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse, 
first  vessel  passed  through  Bering  Strait  to  pur-  and  in  1644  after  having  fought  at  Gainsborough 
sue  these  large  whales  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.     The  and    Marston    Moor,    appears    as   a   lieutenant- 
fishery  in  the  North  Pacific  and  adjoining  Arctic  colonel.    He  was  made  colonel  of  one  of  the  two 
was  at  its  height  in  1852,  when  278  vessels  were  parts  into  which  Cromwell's  regiment  was  di- 
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vided,  and  with  this  force  took  Banbury  and  United  States'    (1846),  which  is  accepted  as  a 

Worcester.    Later,    he    was    superseded.    After  standard  and  has  passed  through  many  editions. 

Charles  I.  was  seized,  Whalley  was  ordered  to  Other  works  of  his  are:   'Precedents  of  Indict- 

take  charge   of  the   king,  and  in  that  post  dis-  ments  and  Pleas'   (1849);  a  'Treatise  on  Med- 

played  much  tact.     He  sat  for  Nottinghamshire  ical    Jurisprudence'  ;    *The    Conflict    of    Laws' 

m  the  two  parliaments  assembled  by  Cromwell,  (1872);    'The   Law    of    Agency   and    Agents' 

and  m  1657  was  made  a  member  of  the  new  (1876) ; 'Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Contracts* 

House  of  Lords,    He  went  to  Scotland  as  agent  (1882) ;  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  and 

of  the  army  to  mediate  with  General  Monk,  but  Criminal  Issues.* 

had  no  success.    On  the  Restoration  he  did  not  „__             _.  .,,      „ 

obey  the  summoris  of  surrender  of  the  king's  .  .Wharton,  PWlip,  Dukh  op,  Enghah  po!i- 
iudges,  and  was  therefore  excluded  from  the  t'^ian:  b.  December  1698;  d.  Tarragona.  Spain, 
mderaoity.  He  sailed  with  William  Goffe  (q,v.)  3i  May  1731.  At  16  he  married  clandestinely 
for  New  England,  arrived  at  Boston  27  July  ^"^  y*  i?'°  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  visited 
1660,  resided  Tor  a  time  in  Cambridge,  but  when  '"*  Pretender  at  Avignon.  That  prince,  grati- 
the  act  of  indemnity  reached  Boston  in  Novem-  "**■  °y  "'*  attentions,  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke 
ber  and  the  town  council  met  (February  1661)  •>•  Northumberland,  About  the  end  of  1716  he 
to  consult  regarding  the  refugees,  went  with  retunied  to  England,  and  thence  to  Ireland, 
Goffe  to  New  Haven,  where  they  arrived  7  where  he  possessed  a  peerage,  and  was  allowed, 
March.  He  was  associated  with  Goffe  in  the  although  not  yet  19.  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
subsequent  wanderings  and  concealments  which  House  of  Peers.  He  obtained  a  British  duke- 
have  lent  such  interest  to  their  history.  Con-  ''?'"  '"  ^7io  and  on  attorning  his  majority  made 
sulti  Stiles,  'History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  '"■''  appearance  in  the  English  Parliament,  where 
Charles  L>  {1794);  Noble,  *Lives  of  the  Regi-  ne  distmgntshed  himself  as  the  defender  of 
cides'  (1798);  Hutchinson,  'History  of  Massa-  Bishop  Attcrbury,  impeached  as  an  adherent  to 
chusetts*  (3d  ed.  1795)  ;  and  the  'Collections*  *"«  House  of  Stuart.  He  also  published  a  viru- 
o(  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  3d  ser.  lent  opposition  paper  called  'The  True  Bnton,' 
I.  60,  4th  ser.  VIII.  122.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lothrop's  "C  later  entered  (he  Spanish  service  and  in  1727 
romance  'The  Judges'  Cave'  (1901)  is  founded  served  against  the  Bntish  at  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
on  incidents  in  the  New  England  career  of  Goffe  ""■■. 'of,  "njch  he  was  in  the  following  year 
and  Whalley  attainted.     His   Life  and   Writings   appeared   in 

WhMton,  hwar'ton,  Anne  HoUingewortb.  {"f     Consult     Robinson,     'Philip,    buke    of 

American  author:  b.  Southampton  Furnace,  Pa,,  ""carton      ueaOJ. 

IS  Dec.  1845.    She  has  written  mainly  though  Wharton,   Thonus,   American   journalist: 

not  entirely   upon  colonial  themes  and  among  b,   Philadelphia.  Pa,,  i  Aug,   iBsQ;  d,  there  6 

her  books  are:  'The  Wharton  Family'   (1880)  ;  April   1896,     He  was  graduated  from  the   Uni- 

'Through  Colonial  Doorways*    (1893) ;  'Colo-  versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1879.  joined  the  edi- 

nial  Days  and  Dames'   (1894)  ;  'A  Last  Century  torial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  limes  in  1B88  and 

Maid'   (189s);  <Marth»  Washington:  A  Biog-  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Sunday  editor  of 

raphy*      (1897);      'Heirlooms     in     Miniature'  that    Journal.    He     published     'A     Latter-Day 

(1897);     'Salons     Colmial     and     Republican*  Saint*   (1884)  ;  'Hannibal  of  Now  York'  (1886). 

(1900)  ;   and   'Social  Life  in  the  Early   Repub-  His  short  story  'Bobbo'  enjoyed  wide  popularity 

lie'  (1902),  and  was  republished,  prefixed  by  a  biographical 

Whuton,  Edith  Jones,  American  novelist-  sketch  of  the  author  by  Owen  Wister  as  '"Bob- 

h.  New  York  1862,     She  was  privately  educated  ^*  and  Other  Fancies'    (1897).     'Bobbo'   was 

and  was  married  to  Edward   Wharton  in  1885.  dramatited  and  successfully  played  in  England. 

She  has  since  resided  much  abroad,  and  has  Wharves    and    Wharf    Construction,    the 

published     'The    Greater    Inclination'     (1899)  ;  modern  methods  of  wharf  construction  vary  but 

'The  Touchstone'   (i9t»l;  'Crucial  Instonces*  Httle    (except   as   to   minor   detoils)    from  the 

(1901);     'The    Valley    of    Decision'     (1902);  methods  of  the  ancients.    The  process  of  con- 

'Sanctuary'    {1903);    'The   Descent   of   Man';  structing  timber  piers   or   wharves  as  practised 

(1994);    and    'The    House   of    Mirth'   (1305);  in  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and   Pacific 

besides  "The  Decoration  of  Houses'    (with  O.  seaboards  is  as  follows:    Piles  of  the  best  ob- 

Codman  1897),  a  renderinof  of  Sudermann's  <Es  teinable  timber  (generally  pine  or  oak)  are  first 

Lcbe  das  Leben*  as  'The  Joy  of  Living'   (1902),  driven   to  a  solid  foundation  into   the  material 

and  some  uncollected  stones,  articles,  and  verse,  forming   the   bottom   of   the   harbor;   these   are 

Wharton,     Francis,    American    jurist:    b.  designated  as  standard  piles  and  are  spaced  from 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  7  March  i8ao;  d.  Washington,  6  to    10  feet  from   centres  longitudinally  and 

D.  C,  21  Feb.  1889.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  transversely   (see  Fi^.  1),  according  to  the  de- 

in  1839,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  sired   carrying   capacity  of  the  wharf.       These 

in   1843.     He   was  professor  of  logic  and   rhe-  piles  are   then   sawed  off   at   the  [iroper  height 

toric  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  i85b-63;  in  1863  above   the  tide  level  and  on  their  tops    (and 

took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  became  fastened  thereto  with  wrought  iron  drift  boltsi 

rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Brookline,  Mass,     In  1866  are  placed  timbers   of  yellow  pine   (generally) 

he  became  a  professor  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  12    inches    square.    These    timbers    are    known 

School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  al^o  held  the  as  the  caps  of  the  wharf.     On  these  caps  are 

chair  of  international  law  in  the  Boston  Law  placed  what  are  generally  designated  as  stringers 

School,     In   1885  he  was  appointed  counsel  for  or  floor  beams.    They  are  generally  four  inches 

the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  under  thick   and  vary  from   12  to   16  inches  in  depth, 

a    resolution    of    Congress     (18^)     was    made  according   to   the    load   to   be   sustained.     'Iney 

editor   of  the   Revolutionary  diplomatic  corre-  are  fastened  to  the  caps  of  the  wharf  with  spike- 

spondence  of  the  United  States.    His  best  known  pointed  wrought  iron  drift  bolts.    The  atnnget 

work  is  a  'Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  system  is  placed  about  s  feet  on  centres  on  this 
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superstructure ;  the  covering  planks  from  3  to 
6  inches  in  thickness  being  fastened  with  the 
ordinary  commercial  spike  of  requisite  lengiK 
After  this  portion  of  the  wharf  is  finished  noth- 
ing remains  but  to  protect  the  same,  either  with 
a  system  of  piles  driven  along  the  side  used  for 
mooring  vessels  (usually  called  fender  piles  and 
which  arc  fastened  to  the  superstructure  of  the 
wharf)  and  are  sometimes  additionally  protected 
by  wearing  strips  of  timber  and  plank.  (See 
Fig.  I.)  A  wharf  projecting  out  from  the  water 
front  hne  of  the  harbor  is  generally  reinforced 
or  braced  by  means  of  brace  or  batter  piles 
driven  on  both  sides  of  the  wharf  (see  Fig.  i )  at 
an  angle  of  about  35°  with  the  perpendicular 
and  they  are  fastened  to  the  outside  stringer  as 
shown.  The  above  describes  more  particularly, 
the  wharves  as  constructed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  use  in  San  Francisco  since  1880.  These 
wharves  are  100  feet  in  width  and  about  600  feet 

Nevj  York  Wharvrs. —  In  New  York  eily.  in 
wharves  of  the  same  area,  contractors  use  about 
double  the  number  of  standard  or  bearing  piles 
(with  the  exception  of  the  foi:r  outer  bents)  as 
were  tised  in  those  of  San  Francisco.  The 
piles  are  driven  10  feet  from  centre  to  centre 


tened  to  the  before  mentioned  sub-caps  and  the 
other  to  the  backing  block;  between  theae  ver- 
tical fenders  there  are  placed  intermediate  fen- 
ders of  the  same  material  but  reaching  merely 
between  the  two  longitudinal  fenders.     In  place 


spaced  about  30  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 
They  consist  of  a  double  row  of  piles,  each  row 
containing  the  same  number  of  piles  as  are  under 
the  regular  caps,  or  making  this  row  of  double 
the  carrying  capacity  of  tnose  caps.  The  end 
piles  in  each  of  these  bents  and  the  sheathing 
are  so  arranged  that  they  present  a  rounded 
edge  to  the  current.  This  is  covered  for  a  dis- 
tance of  4  feet  with  an  armature  of  boiler  steel 
one  half  inch  in  thickness  and  6  feet  in  height, 
securely  fastened  to  piles  and  sheathing.  The 
wider  spacing  of  the  outer  bent,  the  additional 
bracing  and  armature  plates  are  for  protection 
against  floating  ice.  The  timber  for  superstruc- 
ture used  there  is  what  is  known  as  hard  yet- 
low  pine.  The  standard  piles  are  generally  of 
spruce  and  vary  from  50  to  60  feet  in  length. 
The  wharf  timbers  rarely  exceed  30  feet  in 
length. 

Boston     Wharves. —  The    ordinary    wooden 
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Fic    1.—  Cross    Section    Ihtougb   Ordinary    Wharf. 


longitudinally  and  about  5  feet  transversely; 
the  outer  pile  in  each  bent  is  cut  off  one  foot 
below  the  grade  of  the  balance  and  is  capped 
with  a  longitudinal  stib-cap  12  inches  square. 
The  balance  of  the  standard  piles  in  each  bent 
are  cut  off  to  conform  with  a  crown  of  four 
inches  in  a  6o-{oot  wharf  and  are  capped  trans- 
versely with  I2X  12-inch  timbers.  The  piles 
after  being  stayed  into  position,  are  mortised 
into  caps  having  tenons  7^  inches  wide  longi- 
tudinally with  tne  caps,  jj^  inches  thick  and  .3 
inches  long;  the  caps  are  also  drift  bolted  to 
each  standard  pile  with  a  wrought  iron  bolt 
I  inch  square.  (In  San  Francisco,  the  caps  are 
merely  drift  bolted  to  each  pile  with  a  i-iiich 
round  iron  drift  bolt ;  no  tenons  are  used.) 
The  stringer  system,  or  as  they  call  it  there, 
rangers,  are  12  x  12-inch  timbers,  spaced  5 
feet  apart,  or  so  as  to  come  directly  over 
each  standard  pile,  the  outside  stringers  being 
composed  of  two  pieces.  The  covering  of 
the  wharf  is  of  two,  thicknesses  of  4  inches 
each.  In  place  of  fender  piles,  the  outside 
standard  piles  are  utilized  for  fastening  vert- 
ical fenders  of  8  x  12-inch  white  oak  timbers, 
extending  from  the  sub-caps  to  the  line  of  low 
water;  there  are  also  two  lines  of  horizontal 
fenders  of  8xia-inch  white  oak  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  wharf  (with  the  exception 
of  the   fot"  outer  bents)  ;  one  of  these  is   fas- 


wharves  of  Boston  are  constructed  as  follows : 
Standard  piles,  generally  of  oak,  are  driven  g 
feet  transversely  and  10  feet  longitudinally. 
They  are  bound  together  transversely  on  top 
with  two  girder  caps  of  6x  lo-inch  hard  pine  and 
fastened  to  piles  with  i-inch  screw  bolts;  the 
girder  caps  are  let  into  the  piles  so  that  the 
same  are  spaced  3  inches  apart.  The  outside 
stringers  are  of  10  x  iz-incn  and  all  inside 
stringers  of  6  x  12-inch  hard  pine,  spaced  2  feet 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  wharves  are  cov- 
ered with  3-inch  hard  pine  planks.  The  wharves 
are  braced  by  brace  piles  called  there  spur- 
shores ;  they  are  of  oak  and  are  shouldered 
against  the  outer  standard  pile  at  about  one  foot 
below  mean  high  water  and  fastened  thereto 
with  l!4  inch  screw  holts.  In  addition  10  brac- 
ing with  piles,  each  bent  has  a  set  of  cross- 
braces  of  4  X  8-inch  oak,  running  from  a  point 
about  2  feet  above  mean  low  water  to  the  under- 
side of  the  girder  caps.  These  braces  are  fas- 
tened to  each  standard  pile  at  each  intersection 
with  i-inch  screw  bolts ;  a  horizontal  tie  of  4  x  8- 
inch  oak  is  also  placed  r  foot  above  mean  low 
water  and  fastened  to  each  pile  with  l-inch 
screw  bolts.  Fender  piles  of  oak  are  driven 
in  transverse  lines  with  standard  piles  close  up 
against  the  outer  ones,  and  fastened  thereto 
just  below  the  girder  cap  with  ij^  inch  screw 
bolls.    The  fender  piles  are  cttt  off  9  indies 
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Views  of  nsw  Howard  Slreet  Wharf.  San  Francisco.   Cal.,  showing  the  wooden  cylinder  plM 
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below  the  lop  of  the  planking  and  are  capped  stringer  of  12  x  14  inches  and  inCermediales  of 

with  12  X  12-inch  hard  pine  caps  running  longi-  6  x  14  inches  laid  i  feet  5  inches  from  centres. 

tudinally.     These   caps    answer   as    longitudinal  They  are  dapped  or  gained  out  at  caps  I   inch, 

fenders  and  projecting  3  inches  above  the  plank-  The  floor  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  3-inch 

ing  also  as  3  curb  or  backing  block.     Mooring  plank,  dressed  to  a  uniform  thickness;  the  first 

piles    of    oak    ate    driven    just    inside   of   outer  is  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wharf, 

stringers  and  are  held  in  place  by  4-irch  planks  and  the  planks  are  placed  6  inches  apart,  these 

fitted  down  into  adjoining  stringers  and  aroBnd  spaces  over   the   stringers  being  filled   solid   for 

mooring  piles.     The   corners   of   these   wharves  the  full  width  of  the  same.     The  planks  in  the 

are    similarly    piled    and    finished    as    are    the  outer   section    of    this    layer,    about    12    feet    in 

wharves  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.    A  safe  length,  arc  creosoted  with   14  pounds  of  dead 

load    for    these    wharves    would   be    about   300  oil  to  the  cubic   foot;  they  are  fastened  to  the 

pounds  to  the  square  foot,  stringers    with    wrought    spikes    one    half    inch 

Philadelphia      Wharves. —  These      wharves,  square  and  7  inches  long.    The  sheathing  plank 

with  the  exception  of  two  outer  bents,  are  con-  or   upper  layer   are  laid   close  and  at   an  angle 

structed  as  follows :  Standard  piles  are,  as  pre-  of  45   degrees   with   the  axis  of  the  wharf  and 

scribed    by    the    rules    of    the    Board    of    Port  are  spiked  to  the  lower  plank  with  S-inch  wire 

Wardens,  driven  in  bents  located  longitudinally,  nails  averaging  3   feet  apart.     The  backing  log 

10  feet  from  centre  to  centre.     The  piles  in  these  or    curb    is    a    10  x  12-inch    white    oak    timber, 

bents  are  5  feet  apart  from  centres  transversely  raised   above  the  planking  of  the   wharf  and 

and  before  being  cut  off  at  the  proper  level,  supported  on  blocking  of  2  x  12  inches,  laid  s 

they  are  straightened  and  stay  lathed  into  posi-  feet  apart.    Fender  and   brace   piles  are   used 

tion.      They    are    then    bound    together    trans-  only  on  the  outer  bents.     The  usual  system  of 

versely  with  girder  plank  of  6xi2-inch,  gained  fenders  is  a  series  of  6x8-inch  white  oak  tim- 

into  piles,  equally  on  each  side,  leaving  a  tenon  hers  placed  horizontally  around  the  wharf  be- 

of  4  inches  thick,  12  inches  long  and  the  width  tween  the  top  and  the  line  of  mean  low  water. 


Fi«.  3. —  CrcKi  SecliDH  through  Wooden  Cjllnder  Her. 

being  the  full  diameter  of  the  pile.    They  are  They  are  placed  about  6  inches  apart  and  aM 

fastened  to  each  pile  with  two  screw  bolts.    The  fastened  to  vertical  furring  pieces  of  8  x  12-indi 

cap  proper  is  a  single  piece  of  8  x  16  inches  laid  yellow  pine  which  are  bolted  to  the  front  row  of 

on  its  fJat,  covering  the  pile  and  being  flush  on  standard   piles   in   each   bent,   these   piles   being 

each  edge  with  the  girders ;  they  are  drift-bolted  surfaced   off   to   receive   them.     The   two   outer 

to  the  piles  and  well  spiked  to  the  girder  planks  bents  are  constructed  as  to  spacing,  protection, 

or   clamps   as   they   are    called.     The    wharf   is  number   of   piles   and   braces    as   are   the    New 

braced  in  the  following  manner;     At  the  line  of  York    wharves.     They    have    rounded    comers, 

mean  low  water  two  girders  of  5  x  10  inches  are  white  oak  fender  piles,  and  in  addition,  fender 

fastened  to  each  pile  in  each  bent,  one  on  either  piles  at  the  ends  of  these  two  outer  bents ;  they 

side  of  the  pile;  the  spaces  between  these  planks  have    also    brace   piles    and    comer    bands    and 

and  the  four  outer  piles  on  each  side  are  chocked  chocks  connecting   fender  piles, 
with  12  X  12-inch  timbers  securely  bolted  to  the  Comparisons. —  Comparing    the    construction 

Sirder  plank.  The  bents  are  then  diagonally  of  eastern  wharves  with  those  of  San  Francisco, 
raced  with  ''A"  braces  of  5  x  10  on  each  side,  leaving  aside  those  parts  in  the  eastern  wharves 
making  four  in  number,  dividing  the  said  bent  which  are  designed  to  resist  the  floating  ice,  the 
into  two  panels,  that  is,  a  set  of  braces  extend  details  of  the  construction  of  the  San  Francisco 
from  the  girder  either  way  from  the  centre  of  wharves  are  simpler ;  having  no  gains  or  tenons, 
the  wharf  to  a  point  at  the  underside  of  the  deck  they  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer  from  dry  rot ;  and 
line,  distant  from  the  outside  of  wharf  one  the  fact  of  having  but  few  joints  in  caps  and 
fourth  of  its  entire  width.  From  the  outside  stringers,  they  are,  consequently,  in  this  respect 
of  wharf,  at  this  same  lower  girder,  another  superior  to  the  eastern  structures.  The  con- 
set  extends  to  the  bottom  deck,  and,  meeting  the  struction  of  the  San  Francisco  wharves  is, 
first  set,  they  are  bolted  to  each  pile  at  each  however,  greatly  owing  to  the  better  materials 
intersection  with  galvanized  screw  bolts.  The  at  their  disposal,  and  for  which  the  coast  ta 
stringer    system    is    composed    of    an    outside  famous.    The  length  of  timbers  for  wharf  0 — 
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itruction  in  the  East  very  rarely  exceeds  40 
feet,  but  generally  timbers  up  to  30  feet  in 
length  only,  are  specified  and  used.  In  San 
Francisco  wharves,  timbers  of  from  60  to  100 
feet  and  over  in  length  are  frequently  employed 
and  are  to  be  had  with  only  a  very  small  addi- 
tional cosL  With  piles  it  is  the  same,  in  East- 
ern wharf  construction;  a  pile  60  feet  long  is 
considered  a  very  long  pile,  whereas  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  piles  from  100  to  130  feet  in  length 
can  be  had  at  any  time.  The  life  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  above  described  wharves,  espe- 
cially if  covered  with  sheds  and  buildings,  is 
from  15  to  25  years,  aside  from  the  actual  wear 
of  the  planking,  but  in  sea  water  the  life  of  an 
unprotected  pile  is  from  six  months  10  three 
years  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  marine  pests. 
Marine  Pests, —  The  most  destructive  of 
these  are  the  Teredo  Navalii  or  ship  worm  and 


Fio.  3.—  Detait  of  Wooden  Cylinder. 

the  Limnoria  Terebrans,  The  teredo  navalis 
is  worm-shaped  being  from  6  inches  to  14  inches 
in  length  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
If  is  of  gelatinous  nature  and  translucent.  Its 
head  is  provided  with  calcareotis  substance  or 
shell  in  two  parts  working  on  a  hinge  which  per- 
forms the  office  of  an  auger.  The  head,  like 
the  body,  completely  fills  the  cavity  bored  and 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  pile  attacked 
shows  no  indication  of  the  destrnction  going  on 
within.  Having-  once  entered  the  timber  it  never 
works   out    nor    will    one   cross   another   hole 


although  they  are  sometimes  less  than  1-33 
of  an  inch  apart,  or  from  the  surface.  The 
teredo  enters  the  timber  at  the  ground  level 
and  works  upward,  generally  about  2  feet  above 
low  water  although  it  will  attack  floating  tim- 
ber and  I  have  found  the  wooden  floats  or 
buckets  of  a  ferry  steamer  making  half  hour 
trips  for  18  hours  at  a  stretch  and  almost  con- 
stantly in  motion,  completely  destroyed  by  the 
teredo.  It  was  a  theory  at  one  time  that  the 
bark  on  a  pile  was  a  protection  against 
the  Teredo.  While  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  have  seen  piles  taken  from  some  of  the 
old  wharves  in  San  Francisco  Bay  that  were 
badly  eaten  by  these  worms,  the  bark  being 
otherwise  intact.  The  limnoria  terebrans  re- 
sembles a  wood  louse  in  appearance.  It  is  about 
the  form  and  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat ;  it  works 
tetween  high  and  low  water  and  is  very  de- 
structive. It  completely  destroys  the  pile  be- 
tween the  tide  lines  avoiding  all  metal  fastenings 
and  knots  in  the  wood.  The  borings  are  so 
close  together  that  the  wood  is  completely  dis- 
integrated; ends  and  joints  of  timbers  seem  to 
be  the  most  favorable  points  of  attack.  The 
protection  of  piles  and  timbers  from  these  ma- 
rine pests  has  been  the  study  of  engineers  and 
scientists  for  many  years  and  millions  have  been 
expended  on  experiments  with  varying  success. 
In  the  direct  preservation  of  piles  proper,  two 
methods  have  been  followed.  The  first  and 
longest  in  use  is  impregnating  it  with  chemicals 
that  are  destructive  to  animal  life  and  the  second 
is  by  covering  the^  pile  with  an  insoluble  armor 
or  artificial   bark  impervious  to  the  wornis. 

Cr?£UO(i»^.— Without  doubt  the  creosoting 
process  is  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  of  all 
processes  known  for  prolonging  the  hfe  lA  tim- 
ber. The  process  was  invented  in  England 
about  the  same  time  that  kyanizing  and  the  other 
metallic  salt  antiseptics  came  into  use ;  it  has 
survived   all   other   processes   and   is   used   to  a 

g -cater  extent  than  any  other  method  both  in 
urope  and  this  country.  The  creosote  is  de- 
rived from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
and  coal  and  consists  of  oil  products  designated 
as  dead  oil  when  derived  from  the  distillation 
of  coal  or  coal  tar  and  wood  creosote  oil  when 
derived  from  the  distillation  of  wood  or  wood 
tar.  The  dead  oil  contains  naphthaline,  phenic 
or  carboiic  acid  and  other  powerful  antiseptics 
which  charge  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sap  by 
forming  therewith  soluble  compounds  while  the 
naphthaline  rendered  sufficiently  fluid  by  prelim- 
inary heating,  enters  the  wood  cells,  solidities 
and  becomes  permanently  fixed,  mechanically 
coating  and  protecting  the  fibres  against  forma- 
tion of  fungi.  The  wood  creosote  contains  par- 
affine,  pyroligneous  add  and  other  antiseptics. 
Advantages  claimed  for  this  oil  are  that  its  pene- 
trating power  is  much  greater  and  less  expensive 
than  dead  oil  and  that  it  is  equally  insoluble  in 
water.  The  limited  use  of  this  oil  seems  to  con- 
firm these  claimed  advantages  but  cannot  be 
considered  conclusive  until  more  definitely 
established  by  further  experience  and  the  test 
of  time.  All  experts  on  preservation  of  timber 
agree  on  one  point  and  that  is  that  the  density 
of  timber  must  be  favorable  to  impregnation ;  in 
other  words,  only  open  pored  timbers  should  be 
used  for  treatment  with  creosote,  this  having 
the  least  liquidfty  and  therefore  the  hardest  of 
all    preservative    chemicals    to    force    into    and 
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ihoTOUghly  impregnate  the  wood.    The  Oregon  substantial.    Another    protection    against    theM 

pine  or  yellow  fir  used  on  the   Pacific  coast  is  marine  pests  is  what  is  known  aa  the  built  pile: 

considered  too  dense  to  pennit  a  thorough  im-  it  consists  of  a  pile  built  up  from  a  core  of  0  x  o 

pregnation  and  if  treated  with  creosote  requires  with  i-inch  boards  until  the  same  forms  a  pile 

a  longer  steaming  and  a  greater  heat  to  extract  12  inches  square,  each  layer  being  tarred  and 

the  sap  and  open  the  pores  and  also  a  greater  sanded.     It    is    built    on    the    theory    that    the 

¥-eS9ure  to  force  the  material  into  the  wood,  teredo  is  loath  to  cross  a  seam  and  the  test 
he  consequences  therefrom  have  been  check-  pile  taken  from  Section  I.  of  the  seawall,  a  par- 
ing and  cracking  the  timber  making  it  brittle  tieular  feeding  ground  of  the  teredo,  after  10 
and  when  used  for  piles  has  checked  them  so  years'  immersion,  verified  this  theory.  But  this 
extensively  that  the  limnoria  has  found  in  and  was  a  case  of  again  ignoring  the  ever  active 
behind  these  cracks  sheltered  places  in  which  limnoria  and  piles  built  since  have  shown  that 
it  has  done  its  destructive  work  under  cover  the  limnoria  found  a  home  in  the  seams  of  the 
and  mote  rapidly  than  when  exposed  to  swell  boards  of  which  the  pile  was  constructed. 
and  current.  It  has  also  made  examination  of  However,  an  improvement  was  made  in  the 
those  piles  more  difficult  as  the  outer  shell  of  details  of  construction,  at  my  suggestion,  which 
the  pile  was  apparently  unattacked  while  the  has  resulted  in  keeping  the  limnoria  out,  and 
inner  portion  of  the  same  was  entered  and  de-  that  was  the  placing  of  ship  felt  between  the 
stroyed  by  the  limnoria.  All  authorities  in  last  two  layers  of  boards  from  high  water  to  2 
writing  on  the  preservation  of  piles  for  marine  feet  below  low  water  (limnoria  working  only  ■ 
work  seem  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  lim-  between  high  and  low  water).  The  result  has 
noria  terebrans.  In  my  opinion  it  is  much  been  quite  satisfactory,  although  I  think  that 
more  destructive  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  is  the  a  time  test  of  a  large  quantity  of  piles  is  the 
teredo  and  while  a  pile  that  has  been  thoroughly  only  satisfactory  one.  In  many  of  the  govem- 
creosoted  will  resist  the  teredo,  even  if  some-  ment  piers  where  the  teredo  and  limnoria  are 
what  checked,  the  limnoria  will  find  the  slight-  particularly  active,  numerous  iron  piles  have 
est   opening   and   destroy  the  pile.     There  have  been   used,  both   wTonght  and  cast    These   are 


been    several   methods    for   the   preservation   of  prohibitory  in  many  places  for  the  reason  of  the 

piles  in  San  Francisco  harbor  by  means  of  an  excessive  cost  of  the  material  and  construction, 

exterior     covering     or     artificial     bark,     some  most  of   the  piles  having  either  to  be   screwed 

of  which  have  been  more  or  less  successful,  the  into   the   bollom    or   driven   with   a   water   jet. 

success  depending  upon  the  durability  of  the  cov-  Another   objection   is   the   rapid   destruction   by 

ering,  or,   in   other   words,  the   life  of   the  pile  oxidization  of  the  joints  in  the  bracing  system, 

is  the  life  of  the  artificial  bark.     The  one  mak-  Cylinder  Construction. —  A  mode  of  construc- 

ing  the  best  showing,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  tion    which    has    been    very    successful    on    the 

been  the  longest  in  use,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Pacific  coast  was  invented  by  the  writer  and  has 

Paraffine   Pamt  Company's  method.     It  consists  been  in  use  in  the  San  Francisco  harbor  for  the 

of  a  covering  of  P.  &  6.  pile  covering,  covered  past    ten    years    and    has    not    as    yet    shown 

with  battens  which  have  been  treated  with  P.  &  any  latent  defects.     It  is  what  is  known  as  the 

B.  paint.     I  think  the  secret  of  the  success  of  wooden  cylinder  pier  construction.     (See  Fig. 

this  process  is  the  fact  that  it  is  applied  cold,  a.)    The  foundation  proper  consists  of  cylinders 

Previous  coverings  of  this  character  having  been  01   concrete  and   piles  placed   about    15   feet  on 

applied    hot    to    a    wet    pile,    no    adhesion    was  centres.    The  details  of  construction  are  as  fol- 

oblained  between  covering  and  the  pile  for  the  lows :  The  core  consists  of  one  or  more  piles, 

reason  that  the  hot  material  draws  the  moisture  generally    three ;    these    are    driven    to    a    firm 

to   the   surface.     This   difficulty   claims   to   have  foundation  and  are  left  at  different  heights  from 

been  avoided  by  the  parties  using  what  is  known  the  finished  top  of  the  proposed  wharf,  for  ex- 

as   the    Perfection    Process,   by   kiln-drying   the  ample,   say  one  pile   is   50   feet   in   length,   one 

piles  before  covering.     Said  process  consists   in  55  feet  and  one  M ;  this  is  for  two  reasons :  first, 

covering  the  piles  spirally  with  a  double  thick-  for  economy,  as  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  most 

ness  of  burlap  treated  with  asphalt,  the  applica-  of  the  piles  depend  absolutely  on  the  friction  of 

tion   or   windmg   of  the   burlap   being   done  by  the  mud   for   sustaining  purposes    (there  being 

means   of  a   large  lathe   in  which   the  piles  are  no  known  bottom)   and  it  will   readily  be  seen 

turned.     This    covering   has    not    had    sufficient  that  the  50-foot  piles  will  be  as  deep  in  the  mud 

time  test  to  pass  on  its  merit,  although  it  looks  as  the  60;  secondly,  it  admits  of  a  larger  body  of 
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the  top  of  the  cylinder  where  re-  miles  southeast  of  Des  Moines.    It  is  in  an  afri- 

Siired.  After  this  cluster  of  piles  is  driven,  cultural  and  coal  mining  region,  and  has  several 
ere  is  then  driven  over  and  encircling  same  a  industries  connected  with  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
wooden  stave  cylinder,  generally  four  feet  inside  ucts.  It  has  six  churches.  The  two  banks  have 
diameter;  these  staves  are  from  3  to  4  inches  a  combined  capita!  of  ^,000.  Pop.  (1880)  ^ig; 
thick  and  bound  together  with  wrought  iron  liU'ja)  3,246;  (igoo)  2,746;  (1910)  1,720, 
hoops  having  adjustable  lugs;  these  hoops  arc  What-ch«r,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  watch- 
placed  about  2  feet  on  centres  and  the  cylmder  ^^^j  „^  shibbo  eth,  derived  from  the  fa*  ti«( 
.s  made  perfectly  water  tight  I  is  driven  with  ,f,e  Indians  of  the  coloiiy  thus  greeted  Roger 
Z?tT^7^.F  ''fA'''Tl'"^'','"^^°J"'V°^°,l^  Williams  and  his  companions,  when  they  first 
tfJTi.^L^f-,r.Z^  r.T^Vf  tl^^fff..^t  ''"'<*«<1  °"  the  Sekonk  River  near  the  present 
interior  is  then  pumped  out  lo  a  depth  of  from  2  .:^  f  prnvidpnc* 
feel  to  5  feet  bebw  the  mud  on  the  outside;  then  "   ,"  ^ro^'aence. 

inside  of  this  cylinder  of  wood,  between  it  and  Whatcom,  hw6t  kom,  Wash.,  city,  couoty- 

the  piles,   is  placed  an  interior  cylinder  of  ex-  *«3t  of  Whatcom  County;  on   Bellingham   Bay, 

panded  metal  or  similar  metallic  interstitial  web  ^^^  ?P,'^^  ^'=*'  Northern,  the  Northern  P.,  and 

about  1  foot  less  in  diameter  than  the  interior  t"e  Bellingham  Bay  &  B.  C.  R.R."s;  about  79 

of  the  wooden  cylinder.    The  interior  is  then  ^"^^    "<"■"!    "*    Seattle.    It    has    an    excellent 

filled  with  a  rich  concrete  of  hydraulic  cement  harbor,   and   steamer   communications   with   the 

and  broken  rock.     The  cylinder  pier  is  complete  ^"8*'   Sound   and    the   Pacific  ports.    A   State 

and  forms  a  teredo  proof  concrete  pier,  having  a  ^^°  extends  over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  across 

wooden  core  reinforced  with  an  interstitial  web  '"=   Mount  Baker  Pass,  to  the  gold  and  silver 

of  expanded  metal  and  protected  for  at  least  *"'««=  a"''  to  *e  graiing  lands  on  the  Columbia 

four  years  with  an  iron  bound  wooden  jacket  ^"C""-     ^°'^^  ""'"s  from  the  city  is  the  Com- 

(See  Fig.  3.)     These  cylinders  arc  then  capped  wall  coal  mine.     The  water-supply  (gravity  sys- 

with  caps  of  structural  steel,  generally  two  15-  ^™>    '^   obtamed    from    Lake   Whatcom,   four 

inch  I  beams  and  the  balance  of  the  superstruc-  ""'«s   distant.     The   city   has   a   good   sewerage 

ture   is  as   in  the  ordinary  wharf.     The  fender  system,  electric-hght  plant,  and  electric  railway. 

system  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  gen-  The  court-house,  city  hall,  schools,  and  churches 

eral  use  and  is  as  follows ;  The  fender  piles  ^f"  *^^  principal   buildings.    It   has  the   State 

are  driven  in  pairs  about  10  feet  apart  and  about  Normal  School,  a  high  school,  graded  elementary 

I   foot  away   from   the  wharf  proper;  they  arc  schools,  and   a   library.     The   three   banks   have 

connected  together  longitudinally  with  a  ribbing  "    combined    capital    of   $215,000    and    deposits 

composed  of  three  timbers  both  at  the  surface  amounting  to  over  11,250,000. 
and  below  the  top  of  wharf.     (See  Fig.  4.)     Be-  In  December  1890  the  old  city  of  Whatcom 

tween  these  fender  piles  and  the  outside  stringer  ^°  ^]'V°'^^,PJ  ^^'^°^%  """^  consolidated  and 

are  placed  a  nest  of  heavy  spiral  springs  sirai-  "lied  New  Whatcom.     In  1903.  New  Whatcom 

far  to  those  used  on  a  buffer  in  a  freight  car.  ^f"*    ^^'/^^''^P    "«"    consolidated    under     the 

This  is  the  only  direct  connection  between  the  """'e    q^'**"'"^*"""'n^?''U*'^*    Whatcom, 


wharf  proper  and  the  fenders;  the  upper  ribbing  ■*'*'S9:  Sehome,  2.700;  Belhn^am  (1910)  24J98. 

at  the  surface  of  the  wharf  acts  in  the  dual  Whately,   hwSt'lf.   Rictuird,    English   pre- 

capacity  of  a  curb  for  the  wharf  and  a  support  late.  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  b.  London  I  Feb. 

for   the    fender    line.     This    spring   fender   line  1787:  d.  Dublin  8  Oct.   1863.     He  was  educated 

saves  the  jar  to  both  vessel  and  wharf  and  in  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  in  i8ig  made  his 

ordinary  clioppy  weather  there  is  not  the  slight-  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  publishing  his 

est  motion  to  the  wharf;  it  also  saves  the  wear  since  famous  'Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napo- 

on  the  fender  piles  as  these  last  bitt  from  one  to  Icon  Bonaparte.'    This  pamphlet  is  among  Uie 

two  years,  due  to  wear  and  breakage.    For  ex-  most  popular  of  the  author's  writings,  more  than 

ample,  in  pier  No.  12,  San  Francisco,  used  by  12   editions   of  it  having  been  published.    Its 

the     United     States     transport     steamers,    the  object  is  to  show  that  objections  of  the  same 

fender  piles  with  the  spring  system  have  been  kind    as    those   broti^t    forward   by    skeptical 

in  use  since  1896  without  a  single  renewal,  while  writers   of   the   truth   of  the   gospel   narratives, 

at  pier  No,  4  used  by  steamers  of  half  the  ton-  founded  on  apparent  inconsistencies  and  absurdi- 

nag^  all   the  fenders  have  been  renewed  twice  ties  in  these  narratives,^  may  be  brought  against 

in   that   period   of  time.     There   are   at   present  any   well   known   and  incontrovertible   piece   of 

constructed    in    San    Francisco   harbor   and    in  history,  such  as  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

course  of  construction,  seven  of  these  wharves  In  182a  Whately  delivered  the  Bampton  lectures 

100  feet  wide,  600  feet  long,  and  six  wharves  120  at  Oxford,  'On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party 

feet  wide  and  800  feet  long,  aggregating  a  cost  Feeling  in  Matters  of  Religion.*     The  same  year 

of  ?i,ooofloo,  and  also  at  Long  Beach,  Gl.,  near  he  received  the  living  of  Halesworth  in  Suffolk, 

Los  Angeles,  a  double  deck  pleasure  wharf  cost-  and   was   appointed    principal   of   Saint   Alban's 

ing  $100,000.     The  cylinder  pier  system  construe-  Hall,    Oxford,    in    1825.     In    1825   he   published 

tion  has  been  used  by  the  Santa  Fe  System,  the  'Essays  on   Some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the 

North   Shore   Railroad   Company,   and   the   San  Christian   Religion'    {7th   ed.   i86o>,     A   second 

Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose  Railway  Com-  scries    of   essays    'On   Some   Difficulties   in   the 

pany,    and    is   lo   be   used   by   the    Pacific   Mail  Writings  of  Saint  Paul  and  in  Other  Parts  of  the 

Steamship  Company  in  the  construction  of  four  New  Testament'  appeared  in  1828  (6th  ed.  1849)  ; 

new  piers.    See  Dock;  Pier.  and  a  third  series,  'The  Errors  of  Romanism 

Howard  C    Holmes  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,'  in 

Chief  Engineer,  San  Francuco  Dry  Dock  Co.  J^^o  (sth  ed.  1856).    In  1825  was  published  per- 

-_.  haps  the  most  widely  known  of  his  works,  'The 

Wliat    Cheer,     Iowa,     city     in     Keokuk  Elements  of  Logic.'  and  the  scarcely  less  popn- 

Cotm^;  on  Coal  Creek,  and  on  the  Chicago  &  N.,  lar  'Elements  of  Rhetoric'  in  1828.     Both  have 

•nd  the  Burlington,  C.  R.  &  N.  R.R.'s;  about  70  passed  through  many  editions,  and  like  all  his 
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writings  are  marked  by  force  of  style,  clearness 
of  arrangement,  and  homely  ^et  felicitous  illus- 
tration. Whatcly  was  appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  in  183a.  The  lectures  he  then 
delivered  were  afterward  published  under  the 
title  of  'Introductory  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy.'  In  Oxford  Whatcly  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  who  held  liberal  views  in 
ecclesiastical  and  social  matters,  and  among 
these  his  earnest  love  of  truth,  his  contempt  for 
arguments  resting  solely  on  tradition,  and  the 
keenness  of  his  logic,  ^ve  him  great  influence. 
By  his  theological  and  other  writings,  and  by  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  political  aHalrs,  especially 
the  support  he  had  given  to  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation measure,  his  name  and  abilities  became 
well  known,  and  1831  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  bishop  of  Glendalough. 
The  cause  of  national  education  in  Ireland  he 
warmly  embraced,  and  for  20  years  was  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the  board.  But 
in  1853,  I^r.  Cullen  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  navinH  objected  to  a  treatise  on  the  'Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,'  composed  by  Whately, 
and  used  in  the  schools,  and  having  procured 
its  withdrawal,  the  prelate  resigned  his  seat  at 
the  board,  Whately  was  distinguished  by  hon- 
esty, love  of  truth,  and  princely  liberality.  In 
manner  he  was  somewhat  rough  and  careless 
—  the  reaction,  as  he  said,  from  the  painful 
sensitiveness  with  which  he  had  been  troubled 
in  his  youth.  His  conversation  was  rich  in  joke, 
and  pun,  and  witty  repartee;  and  he  was  fond 
of  trapping  and  puzi-Iing  his  opponents  by  logical 
quibbles,  though  no  man  could  be  sharper  in  de- 
tecting a  fallacy  in  another's  reasoning.  Consult 
'Life  and  Correspondence  of  R.  Whately,  D.D,' 
by  his  daughter,  E.  J.  Whately  (1866). 

Wheat.  Wheat  belongs  to  the  Hordese 
tribe  of  the  Graminea  or  grass  family.  There 
are  four  principal  kinds  or  sub-races  r  common 
wheat  (.Trilicum  sativum  vulgare},  Egyptian 
and  English  wheat  (Trilicum  sativum  turgi- 
dum),  flint  wheat  {Trilicum  iatiivm  durum), 
to  which  the  durum  and  macaroni  varieties  be- 
long, arid  a  dwarf  variety  (Triticum  sativum 
comhaclum),  supposed  to  have  been  the  kind 
produced  in  ancient  times.  Each  sub-race  is  in 
turn  divided  into  many  varieties.  The  wheat 
most  generally  cultivated  and  in  most  common 
use  for  bread  purposes  is  Triticum  sativum  vul- 
gare,  although  varieties  of  durum  and  spelt  are 
extensively  grown  in  some  localities. 

Wheat  is  of  ancient  origin  and  was  culti- 
vated by  prehistoric  races,  as  the  Swiss  Lake- 
Dwellers.  In  the  earliest  writings  it  is  men- 
tioned, and  samjiles  which  are  not  materially 
different  from  similar  modern  varieties  have 
been  found  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  in  an- 
cient tombs.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ger- 
minate this  "mummy  wheat,"  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  Chinese  claim  that  wheat  was  used  by 
them  as  food  2,700  years  before  the  Christian 
era  and  in  ^ypt  its  use  as  food  appears  even  to 
ante-date  this  period.  A  number  of  varieties 
have  been  cultivated  from  earlj-  times,  as  spelt, 
durum,  and  winter  and  spring  varieties  of 
Triticum  sativum  vulgare.  Wheats  produced 
in  different  countries  have  been  subject  to  dif- 
ferent climatic  and  soil  conditions  as  well  as  to 
different  methods  of  cultivation  until  material 
changes  have  taken  place  and  numerous  hard 
and  soft  varieties  bave  been  produced.    There 
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The  world's  wheat  crop  normally  1.  . .  .  . 
to  abouta,720,ooo,ooobusheIs,  of  which  the  Euro- 
pean countries  produce  a  little  more  than  half. 
At  present  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
wheat  growing  country.  In  iijoi  the  yield  was 
over  720,000,000  bushels.  There  are  large  wheat 
areas  in  the  northwestern  possessions  of  British 
North  America  which  have  not  yet  been  brought 
under  full  cultivation.  This  -will  increase  the 
wheat  producing  belt  of  North  America  by  add- 
ing a  strip  about  1,500  miles  long  by  300  miles 
broad.  Tnere  also  are  large  undeveloped  wheat 
regions  in  South  America,  particularly  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  it  is  claimed  that  some 
parts  of  Siberia  are  suitable  for  wheat  produc- 
tion. Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  are  vast 
areas  of  fertile  virgin  soil  yet  to  be  brought 
under  wheat  cultivation. 

Wheat  can  be  grown  on  a  variety  of  soils. 
It  thrives  best^  however,  and  produces  largest 
yields  upon  rich  alluvium,  and  soils  formed 
from  different  kinds  of  rock  thoroughly  disin- 
tegrated and  mixed  with  vegetable  mold.  The 
wheat  soils  of  the  northwestern  wheat  region 
of  the  United  States  are  largely  of  glacial  for- 
mation and  composed  of  clay  and  silt  with  small 
amounts  of  fine  sand  and  containing  liberal 
amounts  of  alkaline  matter,  particularly  disin- 
tegrated limestone.  The  best  wheat  soils  are 
rich  in  humus  (decaying  vegetable  matter). 
which  through  decay  supplies  nitrogen,  one  01 
the  principal  elements  used  by  the  wheat  plant 
for  the  formation  of  gluten.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  a  wheat  soil  of  high  productivenes* 
from  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North  is  as 
follows : 
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The  tendency  in  wheat  farming  upon  new 
soils  has  been  to  grow  the  crop  for  a  number  of 
years  without  practising  rotation  or  using  fer- 
tilizers. After  a  time  this  results  in  reduced 
yields  and  an  inferior  crop,  due  in  part  to  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  land.  Wheat  does 
not  remove  a  large  amount  of  gross  fertility 
from  the  soil,  but  exclusive  wheat  culture  on 
virgin  soil  causes  a  rapid  decay  of  the  humus 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  nitrogen,  one  of  the 
elements  of  which  humus  is  composed.  When 
wheat  is  grown  along  with  other  farm  crops  in 
a  good  rotation  and  manures  are  intelligently 
used  the  wheat  does  not  have  an  exhausting  ef- 
fect upon  the  soil. 

The  yield  of  wheat  ranges  from  10  bushels 
and  less  to  30  bushels  and  more  per  acre.  In 
countries  where  land  is  expensive,  and  intensi- 
fied farming  is  practised,  tne  yield  per  acre  it 
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WHEAT 

eeneralljr  larger  than  in  new  regions  where  more  the  form  of  gliadin,  an  alcohol  soluble  proteid 

land  is  available.    The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  while  soft  wheats  contain  less  gluten,  but  gluten 

in  the  United  States  is  much  less  than  the  soils  of   a    higher    giiadin    content.    See    article    on 

are  capable  of  producing.  Bread  and  Bread  Making  for  influence  of  glu- 

Fortnerly  plowing  was  done  with  a  bent  stick  ten  on  quality  of  bread. 
or  wooden  plow,  the  wheat  was  sown  broadcast  Extensive  experiments  have  been  performed 

by  hand,  the  crop  was  cut  with  the  cradle  and  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  of  Rothamsted,  England, 

bound  in  sheaves  by  hand,  and  finally  thrashed  to     determine     the     influence     which     different 

with  the  flail  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses.     Im-  kinds  of  fertilizers  have  upon  the  wheat  crop. 

provements   in   machinery,   as   steam   and   gang  They  have   shown  that  fertilizers  influence  the 

plows,  seeders,  reapers,  self-binders,  and  thrash-  yield  more  than  the  composition  of  wheats  and 

ers,  have  gicaily  reduced  the  cost  of  production  that  if  is  not  possible  by  means  of  fertilizers 

and    increased    the    world's    supply    of    wheat  alone  to  materiallj;  increase  the  amount  of  starch 

Equally  as   great  have  been  the   advances   in  or  gluten.    Climatic  conditions  effect  the  eompo- 

transportation,    storage    and    milling    facilities,  sition   to  a   greater   extent   than   do   fertilizers. 

Wheat    is    now    transported    in    specially    con-  Wheats  grown  upon  the  same  soil  in  different 

structed  freight  cars  and  boats,  and  stored  in  years   show  greater  variations  in  composition 

large   elevators    in  which    120,000  bushels   are  than  wheats  grown  the  same  year  but  differently 

placed  in  one  compartment,  when  formerly  it  fertilized. 

was  often  transported  on  liorse  or  mule  back  in  Different    varieties    of   wheat   when    grown 

hags,  loaded  and  unloaded  by  hand  and  stored  under  the  same  conditions  are  fairly  constant 
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has  developed  from  crtishing  between  two  stones  range  from  8  to  t8  per  cent.    The  most  nitrog- 

to  reduction  by  steel  rolls.  enoiis  wheats  do  not  necessarily  make  the  most 

Wheat  is  subject  to  a  number  of  diseases,  as  glutenous   flours,  as   frei^uently  a   large  portion 

rusts,   smut,   and   other  vegetable   parasitic   dis-  of  the  nitrogen  is  in   the  germ  and  offals, 
eases,  many  of  which  have  been  studied  and  are  The  grading  of  wheat  is  based  entirely  upon 

now  in  part  capable  of  being  controlled.    The  the    physical    qualities    as    weight    per    bushel, 

smuts  are  destroyed  by  treating  the  seed  wheat  color,    and    plumpness.    Smut    and    blemishes, 

with  chemicals  which  kill  the  smut  spores,  while  caused   by  unfavorable  climatic   conditions,   are 

the  rusts  are  held  in  check  by  destroying  the  also  considered  in  grading  wheat.    When  new 

host   plants,   as   the   barberry,   upon   which   the  wheat  is  stored  in  elevators,  a  slight  fcrmenta- 

parasite  spends  part  of  its  cycle  of  life.     There  tion   change  takes   place  known   as  "sweating.* 

1  number  of  insect  pests  which  often  cause  If  the  wheat  is  sound  this  change  is  sliglilly 


:  entomologists  have  done  much  to  save  as  those   which  are  bleached,   frosted, 

the  wheat  crop  from  insect  ravages.  ture  and   sprouted,    irsnaliy   have  a   somewhat 

The   wheat   kernel   is   surrounded  by  a  seed  different  composition  from  fully  matured  wheat, 

pod  composed  of  cellulose  which  constitutes  the  Such  wheats  usually  contain  a  larger  amount 

outer  layer  and  is  called  the  pericarp.    The  sec-  of  soluble  proteids,  soluble  carbohydrates,  and 

ond  covering  or  episperm,  which  is  just  within  organic    acids   than    normal    wheats.     Damaged 

die  pericarp,  consists  of  the  outer  and  inner  wheats  generally  yield  a  smaller  amount  of  flour 

integuments.    The  perisperm  or  third  bran  layer  as  well  as  flour  of  poor  keeping  qualities. 

is  a  thin  mass  of  collapsed  cells.    The  aleurone  It  is  not  possible  to  make  accurate  compari- 

layer  —  so-called     gluten     cells  —  is     composed  sons    as  to  composition   of   wheats   grown    in 

mainly  of  nitrogenous  mailer  and  lies  within  different  countries.    If  will  frequently  be  found 

the  three-bran  layers.    The  endosperm  or  floury  that  wheats  grown  in  different  localities  of  the 

portion   constitutes    about   80   per   cent    of   the  same  country  vary  as  much  in  composition  as  do 

wheat  kernel  and  is  within  the  three-bran  layers  wheals  grown  -n  different  countries, 

and  aleurone  cells.     The  germ  or  embryo  plant  Wheat    contains    slightly    more   protein    and 

is  stored  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kernel  where  less  starch  than  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley.    Oats 

its  outline  can  be  traced  by  the  indentations,  from  which  the  hulls  have  been  removed  con- 

Ihe  germ  makes   up  about  6  per  cent  of  the  tain   more   protein    and    fat    than  wheat.    The 

kernel,  the  bran  layers  about  10,  while  about  86  difference  in  composition  between  wheat  and  the 

per  cent  is  present  in  the  aleurone  and  endo-  other  cereals  is  not  large  and  occasionally  indi- 

sperm.    The  relation  of  the  difl^erent  parts,  one  vidual   samples   of   corn   or   rye   will  be   found 

to  the  other,  as  bran  to  endosperm,  varies  in  containing  more  protein  than  individual  samples 

different  kinds   and   varieties   of  wheat,    some  of  wheat.    Wheat  differs  in  composition  from 

producing  a  larger  amount  of  flour  than  others  all  other  cereals  in  that  its  gluten  is  composed 

and  some  more  bran.  of  the  two  proteids,  giiadin  and  glutenin.    This 

The  character  of  the  wheat,  as  starchy  or  gives  flour  its  bread-making  value.    No  other 

glutinous,  is  determined  largely  by  soil  and  cH-  cereal  except  rye  contains  a  gluten  that  is  capa- 

mate.    A  short,  forcing  growing  season  and  a  ble  of  expanding  and   forramg  3  light  porous 

fertile  soil  have  a  tendency  to  produce  glutinous  loaf     Because    of    its    unique    composition    no 

wheat,    while    the    opposite    conditions   produce  other   cereal   can   take  the  place   of  wheat   for 

starchj^     wheat.    When     hard     glutinous     seed  bread-making  purposes. 

wheat  is  sown  in  regions  which  produce  starchy  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to 
soft  wheats,  the  hard  wheat  gradually  changes  improve  the  quality  of  wheat  by  selection  of 
its  character  and  in  about  two  years  becomes  seed,  and  by  breeding  and  crossing  of  standard 
starchy.  Whether  a  wheat  is  hard  or  soft  de-  varieties.  Wheat  responds  readily  to  such  tests, 
pends  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  its  but  unless  great  care  is  taken  it  as  readily  re- 
gluten.  Hard  wheats  usually  contain  over  12  verts  to  its  original  condition.  In  the  United 
per  cent  gluten,  of  which  55  to  65  per  cent  is  in  States  two  main  classes  of  wheat  are  produced, 
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namely:  winter  and  5|)riiif  wheat,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  varieties,  as  white  and  red 
winter  wheat,  Oregon  Club,  Blue  Stem,  Scotch 
Fife,  etc.  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  northern  Iowa  constitute  the  main  spring 
wheat  region ;  spring  wheat  is,  however,  grown 
in  other  localities. 

The  wheat  plant  assimilates  its  mineral  food 
and  nitrogen  from  the  soil  at  a  rapid  rate.  In 
the  case  of  spring  wheat,  fre  the  time  the  crop 
is  half  grown,  over  three  fourths  of  the  min- 
eral food  and  nitrogen  needed  for  construction 
purposes  have  been  taken  from  the  soil.  Wheat 
is  not  a  strong  feeding  plant  and  taking  its 
food  from  the  soil  in  so  comparatively  short 
a  time,  the  soil  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness in  order  to  yield  a  good  crop.  The 
wheat  plant  needs  greatest  assistance  in  securing 
its  nitrogen,  hence  fertilizers  for  wheat  should 
be  nitrogenous  in  character.  Wheat  also  needs 
a  good  supply  of  available  mineral  food  as  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  but  is  better  able  to 
secure  these  elements  from  the  soil  than  it  is 
nitrogen. 

The  flour  yield  of  wheat  is  determined  ap- 
proximately  from  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
kernels.  According  to  Foster,  the  weight  of  loo 
average  kernels  can  be  taken  as  the  basis  for 
estimating  the  flour  yield: 
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Because  of  its  usually  high  price,  wheat  has 
never  been  extensively  used  as  animal  food,  but 
at  times  when  it  has  been  cheap  and  abundant, 
it  has  been  used  for  the  feedmg  of  all  farm 
animals  and  has  proven  equally  as  valuable  as 
other  grains  for  the  production  of  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  and  milk.  In  the  feeding  of  wheat  to 
farm  animals,  the  best  results  are  secured  by 
coarsely  grinding  or  pulverizing  the  grain  in- 
stead of  feeding  it  whole.  The  main  use  of 
wheat,  however,  is  to  manufacture  flour  for  hu- 
man food.  It  is  used  more  extensively  as  human 
food  than  any  other  cereal. 

Hamy  Snydeb, 
Professor  of  AgricuUttral  Chemistry,  Uitivertily 

of  Minnesota. 

Wheatecr,  or  Fallow-chat  {Saxicola  ana»- 
Ihe),  an  European  terrestrial  warbler,  allied 
to  the  stonechat.  Its  average  length  is  6Yi 
inches,  and  its  color  is  gray  above,  the  wings 
being  tipped  with  black;  a  black  streak  encloses. 
the  eye  and  ear-coverts.  The  breast  is  brown 
and  the  under  parts  white.  The  wheatear  is 
much  sought  after  when  in  good  condition  as 
a  table  bird,  its  flesh  being  very  delicate  and  is 
asually  caught  in  traps.  By  the  British  peasants 
the  wheatear's  presence  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
ominous  and  unfavorable  kind ;  and  probably  the 
fact  of  the  nest  being  often  found  in  collections 
of  old  stones  in  burial-places  hai  tended  to  in- 


crease the  superstitious  feeling.  The  nest  ii 
buried  deeply  among  stones  or  in  rock-clefts,  the 
eggs  being  of  paie-bluc  color,  and  numbering 
from  four  to  six. 

Wheat  latcct  Pests,  insects  injurioas  to 
growing  wheat-crops.  These  number  from  50  to 
100  different  kinds  in  the  United  States  alone, 
many  of  which  have  been  imported  from  the  Old 
World;  and  they  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
forms  and  classes.  The  most  important,  prob- 
ably, are  flies,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the 
house  fly  and  mosquito;  and  of  these  the  Hessian 
fly  is  the  most  dreaded  and  widespread.  This 
is  a  small  fly  {Cecidomyia  destructor)  of  the 
family  Cecidomyida,  the  larva  of  which  is  very 
destructive  to  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  but  does 
not  attack  oats.  It  is  named  from  the  unfounded 
belief,  that  it  was  brought  to  America  from 
Europe  (where  it  is  native,  and  has  been  a  pest 
)  in  the  baggage  of  the  Hessian 
;mployed  against  the  Americans  in 
ine  war  oc  independence.  The  female  fly  is 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Its  body 
is  brown,  with  the  upper  parts,  the  thorax,  anfl 
the  head  of  a  darker  shade,  approaching  to  black. 
The  wings  are  dusky  gray,  and  are  surrounded 
with  fringes.  The  male  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  female,  and  has  longer  antennae.  The 
female  flies  usually  lay  their  eggs  on  the  young 
plants  twice  in  the  year,  in  May  and  September, 
the  maggots  being  hatche*  in  from  4  to  14 
days.  These  work  themselves  in  between  the 
leaf-sheath  and  the  stem,  and  fix  themselves 
near  the  lowest  joints,  often  near  the  root,  and 
suck  the  juices  of  the  stem,  so  that  the  ear  falls 
down  at  a  sharp  angle.  These  maggots  turn  to 
pupa  (•flaxseed")  from  which  the  flies  develop 
in  about  ten  days ;  those  of  the  fall  brood 
hibernate  in  the  pupa  state,  and  are  ready  to 
begin  their  depredations  with  the  early  sprouting 
of  the  spring  crop.  In  view'  of  these  habits, 
wherever  the  presence  of  these  insects  is  known 
or  suspected,  the  winter  wheat  should  be  planted 
as  late  as  possible,  or  the  early  planting  of  a 
■trap"  strip  at  one  side  of  the  field.  In  this  the 
flies  will  lay  their  eggs,  after  which  the  strip 
may  be  plowed  under  and  the  young  destroyed; 
volunteer  wheat  should  be  destroyed  and  stubble 
burned. 

Other  true  flies  attacking  wheat  and  other 
grain-crops  are  mainly  of  the  family  Oscinidte 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  species  of 
variable  habits,  those  of  interest  in  the  present 
connection  mainly  inhabiting  the  stems  of  grains 
and  grasses.  Here  belongs  the  frit-fly  of  Eu- 
rope, so  terribly  destructive  both  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  on  the  Continent,  and  many  species  in 
this  country  whose  depredations  are  insignificant 
or  local  or  obscure.  That  one  of  moat  conse- 
quence, and  most  thorotighly  studied  is  the 
■wheat  bulb- worm'  or  "wheat  stem- maggot* 
(Meromya  americana),  which  has  been  a  con- 
stant evil  ever  since  civilised  agriculture  began 
here.  It  is  a  native  of  the  whole  of  North 
America,  apparently,  originally  feeding  on  the 
wild  grasses.  In  the  middle  latitudes  of  the 
United  States  three  annual  broods  develop ; 
there  are  more  farther  south,  but  only  two  m 
Canada.  The  life-cycle  of  this  insect  within  the 
wheat-belt  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
Wrhster,  is  as  follows :  The  winter  is  passed 
in  the  larval  stage,  and  the  short  pupal  stage 
coming  in  May  brings  the  emerging  of  Uk  adults 
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at  the  time  when  the  female  b  able  to  place  her  fields  and  fence-comers,  the  female  lays  sev- 
eggs  on  the  plants  where  the  young,  oti  hatch-  eral  hundred  eggs  on  the  sterns  and  roots  of  tha 
tng.  will  make  their  way  to  the  tender  and  guc-  sprouting  grasses  and  grains  near  her,  Tht 
culent  stem  just  above  the  upper  joint.  By  the  young  hatch  quickly,  and  in  a  crowd  of  reddish 
time  the  straw  has  ripened  the  iarvse  have  ceased  dots  suck  out  the  juices  of  the  growing  plants, 
to  require  food,  and  pass  through  the  pupal  causins  them  to  wither  and  die.  There  is  an^ 
stage,  the  adults  of  this  brood  appearing  in  July,  other  brood  in  the  fall.  Severe  winters  and  wet 
Eggs  are  now  deposited  in  volunteer  wheat  and  and  cold  spring  reduce  the  numbers  of  this  pest, 
grass,  and,  owing  either  to  the  retarding  efiects  and  certain  diseases  are  known  which  spread 
of  meteorological  influences  or  a  diversity  of  among  the  bugs  and  destroy  them.  Infected 
food  of  the  larvx  or  both,  perhaps,  the  emerging  bugs  have  been  sent  from  diseased  districts  to 
of  the  adults  is  prolonged  throughout  a  period  other  regions  and  imparted  to  the  bugs  there 
extending  from  late  August  through  S«>tember  with  good  effect.  There  seems  to  be  no  pre- 
until  late  October.  At  this  period  the  fall  wheat  ventive,  however,  except  great  care  in  burning 
offers  a  decidedly  inviting  plant  to  the  female  stubble  and  rubbish,  keeping  the  fields  clean,  and 
fly  on  which  to  place  her  eggs  with  a  prospect  planting  as  late  as  possible. 
of  her  progeny  having  an  abundant  food  supply.  Another  group  of  highly  injurious  insects  is 
It  is  the  larvse  from  eggs  deposited  during  ihia  found  in  the  family  Chalcidida  (q.v.), —  a  fam- 
period  that  winter  over  in  the  plants  and  give  ily  of  gall-flies  with  one  genus  (/jojoma),  whose 
rise  to  the  May-June  generation  of  flies.  It  is  species  prey  upon  growing  plants  of  this  kind 
this  last  brood  that  is  of  more  especial  interest  and  are  called  'straw- worms"  or  'joint- worms,* 
to  the  farmer,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  pest  because  Iheir  larvse  attack  the  nodes  or  '|oints" 
does  serious  injury  to  grain  except  in  fall  and  of  the  grain-stem.  The  species  of  special  in- 
early  spring.  The  effect  on  the  plant  is  this :  terest  as  affecting  wheat  is  /.  grande  (or  /. 
in  young  plants  the  central  spindle-shaped  fHtici).  This  gall-fly  is  about  an  eighth  of  an 
enfolded  leaf  is  killed,  the  detached  portion  turn-  inch  long  and  black,  with  a  body  shaped  mtich 
ing  first  yellow  and  later  brown,  then  shriveling  like  that  of  an  ant  and  four  dark  wings.  When, 
up  and  dying,  leaving  the  outer  lower  leaves  in  the  spring,  the  young  wheat  plants  are  only 
uninjured.  In  Hessian-fly  attacks  this  spindle-  starting  to  throw  the  stem  upward,  the  females 
shaped  leaf  is  absorbed  and  does  not  appear  at  (at  that  time  minute  and  wmgless)  push  their 
alt  m  young  wheat  in  autumn,  so  that  there  need  ovipositors  through  the  stem  until  they  pene- 
never  be  any  confusion  of  the  work  of  these  two  trate  the  head  of  the  embryo  plant  within  and 
insects  in  fall  wheat,  and  the  effect  on  the  full-  leave  an  egg  there.  The  larva  soon  hatching 
grown  straws  is  even  more  easily  distinguish-  devours  this  vital  part  of  the  plant  and  kills  it, 
able.  When  attacked  try  the  maggots  of  this  though  the  stem  may  continue  to  grow  for  some 
species  the  fully  grown  straw  withers  at  the  time.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  youi»g  have 
upper  joint,  and  all  that  portion  of  the  stem  devdoped  and  cut  their  way  out  to  ^pear  as  llie 
including  the  head,  the  sheath  excepted,  changes  adult  summer  form,  which  wander  widely, 
to  a  whitish  color,  the  remainder  of  the  plant.  These  mature,  winged  females  now  deposit  ^gs 
including  the  upper  sheath,  continuing  uninjured  within  the  stems  of  wheat  just  above  the  upper- 
and  of  the  usual  green  color.  The  Hessian  fly  most  joint,  where  a  hardy  woody  gall  forms 
never  affects  the  full-grown  straws  in  this  man-  about  the  larva,  within  which  it  transforms  into 
ner  and  the  lesser  wheat  stem-maggot  (Oseimt  the  pupa  stage  and  stays  on,  inert,  through  the 
carboHaria)  does  so  but  rarely,  so  that  the  pres-  winter.  The  best  preventive  measure  is  an  an- 
enee  of  these  maggots  in  the  straw  can  be  easily  nual  rotation  of  crops ;  next  to  that  the  burning 
detected  shortly  prior  to  harvest  by  their  whit-  of  the  stubble,  purposely  left  long,  bnt  this  must 
ened  color  from  the  upper  joint  upward.  The  be  done  not  later  than  early  September.  Various 
larvae  are  within  the  stem  and  not  outside  and  other  species  of  Iiosotna  attack  other  grains, 
under  the  sheath,  as  with  the  Hessian  fly;  they  especially  barley  and  rye,  and  some  others  also 
are  larger  and  of  a  more  glassy  green  color  than  injure  wheat 

those  of  the  lesser  wheat  stem^naggot,  and  it  Purples,  ear-cockle  or  peppercorn  is  a  disease 
is  only  when  still  very  young  that  the  ordinary  of  British  wheat,  produced  by  a  minute  nematoid 
fanner  need  ever  mistake  them  for  any  of  the  ^^,o^n  called  •wheat-eel»  {Vibrio  tritici),  which 
others  mentioned  in  this  article.  The  liability  are  placed  by  their  parents  in  the  germ  of  the 
of  attack  from  this  insect  is  not  sufficiently  great  ^^eA,  and  cause  the  formation  of  the  purplish- 
to  warrant  expensive  preventive  measure-t.  It  ya^k  galls  or  "cockles"  which  are  a  feature  of 
occasionally  comes  in  vast  numbers,  but  no  way  the  disease,  and  in  which  the  worms  are  con- 
is  yet  known  of  foretellmg  these  epidemics,  tained.  When  fully  grown  they  may  attain  a 
The  same  precautions  and  methods  as  those  length  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
taken  against  the  Hessian  fly  are  recommended.  y,,^  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Issued  a 
Several  other  species  of  Omnu  are  known,  i  number  of  special  illustrated  publications 
among  which  the  American  frit-fly  (O.  mtotJ  „  (he  insects  injurious  to  wheat  and  other 
may  prove  formidable  hereafter,  as  It  has  already  grains,  which  should  be  consulted.  Prominent 
cranmittcd  extensive  depredations  in  Minnesota.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  Marlatt,  <The  Principal 
The  more  careful  and  cleanly  the  method  of  Enemies  of  Growing  Wheat*  (igoi);  Webster, 
farmmg,  the  less  are  these  and  other  insect  pests  <insects  Attacking  the  Stems  of  Growing 
to  be  dreaded.  .u  t  .™  i  .  Wheat,*  etc.  (if»3> ;  Osborn.  <The  Hessian  Fly 
The  chmch^bug  IS  another  far  top  prevalent  -^  ^^^  United  States*  (i8g8) ;  Webster,  <The 
plague  of  grain-fields;  it  is,  indeed,  regarded  chineh-bug*  (iSgB). 
as   the   most   destructive  insect   in   the  country.  a     ^     r-. 

It  is  a  small  blackish  plant-bug  (Blissiu  cucop-  Wheat    Starch.      The    history    of    wheat 

tmu),  with  white  wing-covers  each  marked  with  starch    dates   back    to   the   ancient    Greeks    and 

a  dark  line   like  a  figure  6,     Arising  from  her  Egyptians.     They  evidently  understood  its  qual- 

winter  sleep  in  the  old  grass  and  rubbish  of  the  ities  and  experimented  with  various  Idnds  of 
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wheat    Pliny  gpeaks  of  starch  made  by  the  in-  ing  it  possible  to  get  a  better  finish  and  ihow 

habitants  of  the  Island  of  Chios  with  the  re-  the  dean,  clear  texture  of  the  goods.    It  adds 

mark  that  starch  made  from  summer  wheat  was  weight  by  filling  the  uieshes,  and  is  tough  and 

preferred.    They  used  it  for  medicinal  purposes  flexible.     It  better  resists  moisture  and  perspira- 

and    for    food.    In    Continental    Europe    wheat  tion.    Being  possessed  of  these   qualities  it  is 

constituted   the   principal   source   of   starch    for  thoroughly  adapted  to  doing  fine  laundry  work, 

'        s  heard  of  in  England  as  early  and   is  in   fact  indispensable   to   the  manufac- 

t  much  used  until  about  15^  turers  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts  in  laundering 


as  1511, 
In   Queer 


Elizabeth's   time   its   use  was  made  their  goods    which    is   more   difheult    the   first 

popular   for   stiffening  those  enormous   ruffs   so  time.     Many  laundrymen  try  to  cheapen  the  cost 

much  worn  at  that  time,  and  as  a  powder  for  the  by  using  other  starch.    This  is  readily  detected  by 

hair.    According  to  Planehe,  "Mistress  Bingham  observing    that    the    collars    and    cuffs    break 

Vandt  Plasse,  a  Fleming,  came  to  London  and  -  to  form  joints  and  do  not  possess  the  qualities 

fiublicly  taught   the   art  of   starching"  —  Stubbs  mentioned  above.     The  modern  laundry  industry 

alls  foul  of  this  *liquid  matter  which  they  call  is   a   growing   one   and   the   foundation    for   its 

starch,  wherein  the  devit  hath  learned  them  to  finest  work  is  wheat  starch.    In  iSgi  the  Crystal 

wash  and  dive  their  ruffs,  which  being  dry  will  Springs    Company   of    Watertown,    Mass.,  dis- 

then  stand  stiff  and  inflexible  about  their  necks.'  covered   that   the   penetrating  quality   of   standi 

During    the    reigt^s    of    Queen    Anne,    and    the  could  be   increased  by  partially   dextriniiing  it. 

Georges   I.,  II.  and   III.  and  until   1833,  to  use  This  was  the  first  of  the  *thin  boiling"  starches, 

any  other  substance  was  prohibited  under  severe  which  have  been  in  considerable  demand  since. 
penalties,  restrictions  and  taxes.     As  the  cotton  The    consumption    has    gradually    increased 

factories    of    England    and    France    were    built,  from   year   to   year   until    the   amount    used   in 

the  demand  for  wheat  starch  accordingly  grew,  this  country  is  about  iS/xn,000  pounds,  requiring 

In  the  United  States  small  factories  sprung  annually  a&out  700,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  its 

up  in  different  places  about  the  beginning  of  the  production.    None   is   exported.    The    factories 

last  century.    In  1803  a  patent  was  granted  to  are    scattered    through    the    East    and    Middle 

J.  Naylor,  by  which  he  made  spirits  from  the  West. 

wash-water   obtained   as    a   by-product   in    the  In   the  manufacture  of  , starch  from   wheat 

manufacture  of  wheat  starch.     Another  patent  as    well    as    from   other    cereals,    it    is   neces- 

was  granted  in  1810  to  E.   Perkins  of  Shrews-  sary  to  loosen  the  particles  of  the  grain  by  dis- 

bury,  N.  J.,  on  a  process  for  making  starch  from  integration  so  as  to   break  up   the  cellular  tis- 

wheat,  and  spirits  from  the  residuum.     In  1829  sues.     Wben    this    is    accomplished    it    is    not 

Stephen    Liversidge  purchased   a  water  power  difficult  to  separate  most  of  the  granules  which 

mill    at    Dorchester,    Mass.,    and    made    wheat  are  thus  laid  bare  by  simply  washing  them  out 

starch  for  the  New  England  cotton  mills.    He  with  water  and  breaking  them  loose  from  the 

was  prosperous,  and  in  1S41  added  steam  power,  other  substances.    A  part  of  the  starch  in  wheat 

He  continued  until  1855,  when  his  factory  was  is  in  a  very  close  mechanical  combination  with 

destroyed  by  fire  and  was  never  rebuilt.     Other  some  of  the  gluten,  and  is  not  easily  separated. 

factories  were  built  at  Roxbury  and  at  Water-  This    glutinous    starch    is    considered    to    be    a 

town,  Mass,    At  the  latter  place  it  was  made  compound  of  the  unripe  or  undeveloped  starch 

mostly   for   family   use,  and   put  up  in  boxes  and  gluten  substance.    If  the  process  is  com- 

bolding  4S  pounds  each.    This  is  the  only  one  plcte,  the  three  principal  products  obtained  are 

of  the  early  factories  still   in   existence,  and  is  starch,    gluten,   and   gluten    starch.      There   are 

conducted  by  the  firm,  H.   Barker  &  Co.,  of  three    processes    in    use    in    this    country:    By 

Boston,  Mass.    In  1843  Thomas  Kingsford  was  acidulous    fermentation   of   the    wheat,   by  the 

the  superintendent  of  a  wheat  starch  factory  be-  fermentation   of    flour    and  t^    treating   ffour 

longing  to  W.  Colgate  &  Co.  of  Jersey  Oty,  N.  mechanically,  in   which   the  gluten  is   E^)arated 

J,,  and  experimented  with  corn  as  a  material  for  without  either  chemicals  or  fermentation.     Most 

making  starch.    His  success  led  to  his  establish-  manufacturers  employ  the  old  fermentation  pro- 

ing  the  first  com  starch  factory  at  Osweso,  N.  cess,  which  is  cheaper  and  enables  them  to  use 

Y.,  in  1848.    Up  to  this  time  wheal  starch  was  unsound  or  weak  flour,  which  can  be  purchased 

the  principal  kind  sold  by  grocers.    At  present  at  low  prices.    The  gluten  is  washed  away  as  it 

the  various  brands  sold  for  family  use  are  all  ferments,  leaving  the  starch  at  the  bottom  of  the 

made    from  com,  although  starch  made   from  tanks.    By  repeated  washings  it  becomes  freed 

wheat    is    superior   both    for    culinary   and    for  from  other  substances  and  is  allowed  to  settle, 

laundry  purposes.    At  normal  conditions  of  the  It  is  then  cut  into  cakes  and  placed  into  drying 

market  wheat  starch  costs  about  twice  as  much  chambers  to  crystallize  and   dry.     For   the  past 

as  com  starch.     Being  considered  expensive  its  years  the  writer  has  been  making  wheat  starch 

use  is  therefore  confined  to  doing  the  best  qual-  by  a  process  in  which  all  the  products  are  saved. 

ity  of  work,  and  is  used  by  experts  who  under-  The  flour  is  placed  in  machines  which  wash  out 

stand  its  superior  qualities.    For  the  finishing  the  starch  and  gluten  starch  together  under  a 

of  cotton  and  linen  textiles  and  as  a  carrier  of  constant   flow   of   water   leaving  strong,   elastic 

colors  in  printing  cotton  goods,  the  best  results  gluten    (q.v.)    by   itself.    This   being   perfectly 

and  the  finest  effects  are  obtained  by  its  use.  fresh   and  sweet,  is   dried   by  a  special  process, 

When    examined    under    a    microscope   the  ground  into  flour,  and  put  on  the  market  as 

granules   are   small    and   are     found   to     differ  Gum   Gluten.     An   average   of  only   16   pounds 

greatly  in  siie,  varying  from  0.05  to  O.OI  m.m.  of     dry     ^ten     is     retained     from     a     barrel 

m   diameter,  actually  showing  two   classes   of  of  flour.    The  demand  is  mostly  from  those  suf- 

granules  both  of  them  shaped  like  circular  disks,  ferin^  from   diabetes   mellitus   and  such   as   are 

It   is    characterized    by   certain   qualities   which  selectmga  ve^table  protein  instead  of  too  much 

do  not  belong  to  cither  corn  or  potato  starch,  meat     The   dietetic   value   of   gluten   has    been 

It  enters  the  fabric  and  forms  a  body  within  reci^nized  by  scientists  for  years,  and  it  is  to  be 

instead  of  a  coating  on  the  outside,  thus  mak  regretted  that  a  loss  of  such  a  valuable  food 
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substance  has  beer,  goin^  on  for  centuries.  The  1794.  She  was  brouKht  to  Boston  in  I761,  was 
gluten  starch  together  with  the  starch  runs  fiom  purchased  by  Mrs.  Wheatley,  and,  exhibitiog  a 
the  washing  machinery  as  a  milky  liquid  into  fondness  for  books,  was  instructed  by  her  mis- 
wooden  tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  The  tress  and  her  daughters,  and  acquired  for  the 
heavy  starch  particles  go  to  the  bottom,  while  time  a  superior  education,  reading  Latin  with 
the  gluten,  having  less  specific  gravity,  forms  a  facility.  At  an  early  age  she  began  to  express 
layer  on  top,  and  the  water  which  forms  the  her  thoughts  in  verse,  and  some  of  her  poems 
greatest  bulk  can  be  drawn  off.  In  appearance  written  at  14  give  evidence  of  poetic  ability. 
the  gluten  starch  is  gelatinous  and  somewhat  At  19  she  visited  England,  where  she  attracted 
darker  than  the  starch.  It  has  not  been  con-  much  attention.  A  volume  of  her  poems  dedi- 
sidered  of  any  great  commercial  value  and  has  cated  to  the  countess  of  Huntin^on  was  pub- 
been  allowed  to  run  away  with  the  water.  In  lished  there,  containing  her  portrait,  and  bearing 
1902  the  writer  took  out  patents  for  making  it  the  title,  'Poems  on  various  Subjects,  Religious 
into  a  dry  powder  that  turns  to  a  wet  adhesive  and  Moral,  by  PhilHs  Wheatley,  Negro  Servant 
paste  by  mixing  with  cold  water.  It  is  known  to  Mr.  John  Wheatley  of  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
on  the  market  as  'Jellitac,"  and  is  used  for  land.'  After  her  return  from  England  she  pub- 
sticking  on  labels,  for  hanging  wall-paper,  far  lished  several  poems,  among  others  an  address 
bill-posting  and  wherever  wet  paste  is  used.  In  to  Gen.  Washington.  Her  book  was  reprinted 
thus  making  use  of  the  by-products,  especially  in  Boston  and  passed  through  several  editions. 
when  they  have  a  superior  value,  is  in  a  national  The  family  of  Mr.  Wheatley  being  broken  up  by 
economical  sense,  an  attainment  of  the  highest  death  soon  after  her  return,  she  married  a  negro 
importance.  For  references  read'  the  United  named  Peters,  and  her  last  days  were  spent  in 
States  Census  Bulletin  (198),  published  in  1903,  extreme  want. 

United  States   Patent  Reports  and  Histories  of  Wheatley,   Richwd,    American    Methodist 

Manufacturers  by  Clapp  and   by   Bishop.    See  clergyman:    b.    near    York.    England,    14   July 

STARCH.                               Arthub  S.  Hoyt,  1831.    He  received  an  academic  education,  was 

Manufacturer  of  Wheat  Starch,  New  York.  ordained  in  the  ministry  and  since  his  removal 

Wheatland,  a  famous  estate  and  former  '?  the  United  Slates  has  been  engaged  exten- 

residence  of  President  James  Buchanan,  located  ?"!*'?  l"  '""^^  T.!^-    ^'^  writings  mdude: 

a  mile  from  Uncaster,  Pa.  Cathedrals    and     Abbeys    in    Great     Britam>i 

,,_        ,             ,         „.        —         .          ^      ,.  ,  'Biographic  Encyclopedia  of  the  New  England 

■  *^'?'^^,'.      '!*'^''a.     Francis,      English  States  in  the  XlXth  Century>  (5  vols.)  ;  'His- 

painter:  b   Wild  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London,  tory  of  the  World  from  the  Middle  Ages'  ;  etc 

2f.'J-  ^"''°"  f  ^""'-  '^'-  ■  ^^  1'K^'K^^  Wheatoo,  hwe't6n.  Prank.  American  mili- 

carried  off  several  premiums  given  by  the  So-  ._^     o-„      i.   a  ^    j           d    i    o  Vf    .  ,0,,.  a 

cf«,  of  Arts  and  wu  tmplo?.d  by  Mortimer  Sji"?™   n   r    ,1.  r    '     ,i,     H  '  S'k?.' 

in  d«or.tiw  the  ceiling,  ai  Brocliel  Hdl.    He  S,  T??™  n J  ,fe    '^1,  S  ™i,„,li." 

. .    _  °_  . .. ■".  _    ..  n  ui-_     _j  _  cated  at  Brown  University,  went  to  Uaiitornia 

Sfi,.r"i™w^.  ™,!  TJid  .^5;i.;T  iS  lieutenmt  in  tlie  United  State,  cavalh'.  >"ha- 

his  sitters  numlierintf  many  members  or  the  Irish       . .,    .     .■  ■     .  j  - -     .  » ,-  _    .  '      ; 

House  of  Commons.    Biiomins  involved  in  a  S??/,P""T'Sl'!;7S    r't  w  J      ".  SS 

scandal  he  left  the  Irish  capitalfor  London  and  5^,"?  *'L?""'5'J'.°'  S  J^.'h  LJ^f  "' fffZ 

Sis'  thi  .R^irr;  Bo'.Mh'e^.rS  o'f"  whS  "^'^ts  ittCirid''nr-s'h°'™:d"o4'' 

_■..._      E         (.,       _.   u     ..I - (  a  division  at  Gettysbara  and  in  the  Shenandoah, 

penshed.nahj  alihonghHeath.en|rav,ngof  ^           engajed  in  other  famons  movement. 

It  gives  a  good   idea   of  Che  work.     As  a  con-  ti„  „„„  „„5.  „„i„,„i  :„   .a-,,    k.-.,,.!-..  ,»«.»i 

temporary  'l  Morland  he  was  superior  to  that  S  .S  S  ™.W?J»i^i'^*,^*^H,S  ? 

painter  in  the  reSnement  both  of  hiS  subjects  and  ? JW'  f"^  "S  ,  S     ".«      *^' 

his  treatment  of  litem,  and  was  really  masterly  ""J"  ""  y"''"' ">■»;"•      .            .     .          , 

in  his  handling  of  equestrian  portraits,  such  as  Whealon,    Henry,    American    jurist:    b. 

'The  Second  i5nke  of  Newcastle  and  a  Shooting  Providence.  R.  I..  27  Nov.  1785 ;  d.  Dorchester, 

Party.'     He  was  elected  R.A.  in  i?gi.    He  is  an  Mass.,  11  March  1848.    He  was  graduated  from 

important  figure  as  being  one  of  the  founders  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  University) 

of  English  rural  genre,  and  painted  pretty  and  m   '802,  and  studied  law  at  Poitiers.  France; 

graceful  rustic  figures  of  women  and  children  he  then  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Provi- 

while  his  sense  of  landscape  coloring  was  really  dence.  and  later   (1812)   moved  to  New  York, 

exquisite.  where  he  was  editor  of  the  'National  Advocate.' 

.■n....i.»    u«.«.  o...:.-.:..    i?„.vn.i,  „i,,-  until  his  increasing  law  practice  caused  hiro  to 

Wheatley,  Henry  Benjamin,  English  phi-  j             ...   „„,;,;„„  in    tSic     H.  w..  fn.  a 

lologist  and  bibliographer:   b.  Chelsea  2  May  Sme  ™  ofth.iusSef of  th;  marine  court  iS 

iK^'S.'™""    elerk    to    the    Royal    Society  New  York:  and  n  1S16  became  reporter  for  the 

I86i-.7|  taoran.  secretaiy  to  the  earl,  English  „  ,  j  j          j        „,  ^          jj    "•              ^;^ 

7™     l?.iZ    fe      .      '  ;  "t    ,'"s'''t  "="  published  iS  12  volumei  are  e«ep  ionally 

S,.  Bo™,,.  ;<Kr"r.^,J^^       l^w  complete  and  valuable.    In  1821  he  was  a  deliJ 

l„J.h?it*.  ,,.£,;<  .'a     '■?°'  ?  r.^St'  ""«>  ""  New  York  State  Constitutional  Con- 

?SJ,  ■           t  j°  )f  r,«,A     f=         1'  S^''  VCT'ta-l  "1"!  in  '8«  was  one  of  a  commission 

'What  IS  an  Index?'    (1879)  ;   'Samuel   Pepys  .      revisinc  the  statute  law  of  New  York     In 

and  the  VIoM  he  Livri  !»>(,!»,) ;  'How  to  £/£  ia.    ppo  Sefr»rg/k«S  J°„  Dei 

Form  a  Library'    (.886)  ;    'UDudon    Past  a„d  '^    ^  .        '»   „„           f      diplomatic  agent 

Present.'    (189.    I'Literaj,  Blunders'    (.893):  ,,om   the  llnited   States   to  that  country,  and 

'Historical  Poriraits'   (1897);  etc.  „,;j,j  ^t  Copenhagen  until  1835.  when  he  was 

Wheatley,  Phillis,  American-African  verse  appointed  minister  resident  to  the  court  of  Prus- 

writer:  b.  Africa  about  1753;  d.  Boston  5  Dec  sia.    Two  years   later  he  was  made   r-'-'— — 
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plenipotentiary  by  President  Van  Buren,  which  tific,  and  the£nKlish»cientific;thedcEreeQ(A.E 

office  he  retained  until  1846.  His  diplomatic  is  conferred  for  the  completion  of  any  of  these 
work  was  most  successful;  in  1844  he  negotiated  courses;  before  1903,  the  three  degrees  of  A.B., 
■  a  treaty  with  Germany,  which,  though  rejected  B.L>  and  B.S.  were  conferred.  Certain  studies 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  served  as  a  basis  are  required  of  all  students;  and  each  courss 
for  subsequent  treaties.  In  1843  he  was  elected  has  in  addition  other  required  studies ;  the  rest 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute,  of  the  work  is  elective,  the  scientific  courses 
and  in  the  following  year  a  foreign  member  of  having  the  least  elective  work.  The  academy 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Berlin.  He  offers  four  corresponding  courses,  and  a  teachers' 
relumed  to  the  United  States  in  184?.  His  most  course.  The  Business  Department  offers  a  buai- 
imporlant  work  is  his  'Elements  of  Interna-  ness  course,  a  sliorthand  course,  and  a  course 
tional  Law,'  published  in  1836,  which  has  always  combining  the  two.  An  arrangement  has  been 
been  regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  made  with  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
subject ;  numerous  editions  have  appeared  in  the  of  the  Northwestern  district  by  which  a  three 
United  States,  including  one  by  Lawrence  years'  scholarship  is  given  to  a  young  man  who 
(1855),  and  one  by  Dana  {1866)  ;  there  is  also  will  spend  six  months  each  year  in  college  and 
an  English  edition  and  a  French  translation,  six  months  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Union. 
His  other  writings  include  'Digest  of  the  Law  The  college  has  a  campus  of  13  acres  on  a  slight 
of  Maritime  Captures  or  Prices'  (1815)  ;  'Life  elevation  in  the  city;  the  buildings  are  the  main 
of  William  Pinkney'  (1826);  'History  of  the  buildings,  the  Woman's  Building,  and  the  gym- 
Northmen'  (1831);  'Histoire  du  Droit  du  Gens  nasium.  The  library  in  igio  contained  6.000 
en  Europe,  dcpuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie  volumes;  the  Adams  Memorial  Library,  a  short 
jusqu'au  Congr6s  de  Vienne'  (1841),  translated  distance  from  the  College,  is  ako  open  to  stu- 
into  English  in  1846;  and  'An  Inquiry  into  the  denls.  The  students  in  igto  numbered  271.  of 
British  Claim  of  a  Right  of  Search  of  American  whom  bi  were  In  the  collegiate  department,  76 
Vessels'   (1S42).  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  112  in  tne 

Wheaton,  Lloyd,  American  military  offi-  Academy, 
cer:  b,  Fairfield,  Mich.,  15  July  1838.    He  en-  Wheatstonc,  hwct'stfin,  Sir  Charles,  Eng- 

tered  the  Union  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  ligh  physicist:  b.  Gloucester  February  i8oa;  d. 

Civil    War   with    rank   as   sergeant   and   served  Parjs  19  Oct  187S.     He  commenced  business  for 

through  the  war,  receiving  promotion  to  captain  himself  in  London  as  a  maker  of  musical  instru- 

of  volunteers  in  1862    major  in  1B63,  and  hen-  ments,   and   in    1823   attracted   the   attention   of 

tenant-colonel    in    1864.     In    1866    he    was    ap-  scientists  by  the  publication  in  'Thomson's  An- 

pointed  captain  in  the  regular  army,  was  sub-  ^als  of  Philosophy'  of  a  paper  entitled  'New 

sequently  employed  on  frontier  duly,  and  on  the  Experiments   on   Sound.'     In   1834  he   was   ap- 

outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Amencan  war  in  1898  pointed  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  m 

he   was   appointed    bngadier-gencra     of   volun^  l^t's  College,  London,  and   in   1836  exhibited 

teers,  was  assigned  to  duty  m  the  Philippines  in  ^t  King's  College  experiments  showing  the  ve- 

1899.  and  in  1900  received  rank  as  major-general  i^^^y  ^f  electricity.    For  this  purpose  he  used 

of  volunteers.    He  was  engaged  in  all  the  im-  ^  circuit  of  four  miles  of  copper  wire.    These 

portant  engagements  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  experiments  suKested  to  him  the  idea  of  apply- 

1900-3  was  HI  command  ot  the   dt^rtnjents  of  ;ngr  his  apparatus  to  telegraphing.     In  1837  with 

North  Luion  and  the  Northern  Philinpmes.     He  w.  F.  Cooke,   he  took  out  the  first  patent  for 

was   promoted  bngadier-  and  major-general   in  magnetic  telegraph,  but  no  practical  application 

the    regular    army   in    1901    and    m    1902    was  ^f  t^is  was  made  till  after  the  Morse  telegraph 

retired,  had  been   operated.    Another  subject  that  en- 

Wheaton,      111.,      city,      county-scat      of  ga^ed   much   of  his   attention    was   vision,   on 

Du  Page  County;  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwest-  which  he  published  various  papers,  among  them 

em  Railroad ;  25  miles  west  of  Chica^.    It  is  in  a    memoir    contributed    to    the    'Philosophical 

an  ^ricultural  and  stock-raising  region.    It  has  Transactions'    in    1848,    'On  some  Remarkable 

industrial    establishments   connected   with   farm  and  Hitherto  Unobserved  Phenomena  of  Binoc- 

and  dairy  products,  and  ships  annually  consid-  ular  Vision.'    He  was  knighted  in  1868;  was  a 

erable   hay,   vegetables,   wheat,   flour,  live-stock,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  from  the  year  1836, 

and  dairy  products.     The  water-works  plant  coat  and   was   also  a   corresponding  member   of  the 

originally  $60,000,     The  city  has  eight  churches,  French   Institute  and   honorary  member  of  the 

Wheaton    College    (CongregationaGst),    a   high  principal   academies   of   science   in   Europe.    He 

school,  opened  in  1874,  public  and  parish  schools,  wrote  no  considerable  work,  but  was  the  author 

a  public  library  presented  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  a  of   numerous   papers  chiefly  contributed   to   the 

college    Hbra^.    Pop.     (1890)     1,62a;     (1900)  'Philosophical  Magazine'   and  the  "Journal  of 

2,345;    (1910)   3^423.  the  Royal  Institution.' 

Wheaton    College,    located    at    Wheaton,  Wbaalalone'a  Bridge,  in  electricity,  a  well 

III..  25  miles  from  the  centre  of  Chicago.    It  known  form  of  the  electrical  bridge  or  balance 

had  its  beginnings  in  Illinois  Institute,  founded  for  testing  electrical   resistance. 

ness  Department,  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheel   and  Axle,   one   of   the  mechanical 

an  Art  Department     Women  are  admitted  to  all  powers,    which   consists   of   a   wheel   round   the 

courses.     There     are     four     collegiate     courses  circumference  of  which  a  string  may  be  wound, 

offered,  the  classical,  the  literary,  the  Latin  scien-  having  a  small  weight  attached  to  its  free  eml. 
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and  an  axle  whose  circumference,  being  smaller 
than  that  of  the  wheel,  will  sustain  a  heavier 
weight  at  the  end  of  a  string  which  is  woujid 
upon  it  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
'string  on  the  wheel.  The  wheel  and  axle  is 
merely  a  case  of  the  lever ;  the  small  weight  in 
ounces  or  other  measure  of  weight  multiplied 
by  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is  equal  to  the  bal- 
ancing weight  on  the  axle  multiplied  by  the 
radius  of  the  axle.  Tlie  wheel  is  grooved,  and 
carries  a  coil  of  rope;  another  rope  is  secured 
to  the  axis;  and  when  the  power  is  in  motion 
every  revolution  of  the  wheel  raises  the  weight 
to  a  height  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
axis  or  cylinder.  The  power  is  increased  by 
enlarging  the  wheel  or  diminishing  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  increase  cannot  be  obtained  with  safety. 
The  common  winch,  the  windlass,  the  capstan, 
and  the  tread-mill  are  so  many  applications  of 
the  wheel  and  axle ;  and  the  same  principle  may 
be  adapted  to  a  train  of  wheel-work  wherein 
motion  is  regulated  and  power  acquired. 

Wheel,  Breaking  on  the,  a  horrible  mode 
uf  punishment  formerly  in  use  in  Europe.  The 
condemned  criminal  was  first  fastened  to  two 
pieces  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  Saint  Andrew's 
cross,  with  his  legs  and  arms  extended,  and  had 
the  bones  of  his  snins  and  thighs,  and  of  the  fore 
and  upper  arms,  broken  by  blows  with  a  bar  of 
iron.  After  that  he  was  attached  to  a  small 
carnage  wheel  balanced  on  a  stake,  and  allowed 
to  suffer  in  this  position  till  he  died,  sometimes 
several  days  after  the  breaking  of  his  limbs. 
Later  the  punishment  was  so  far  mitigated  that 
the  criminal  was  put  to  death  by  a  final  blow 
on  the  breast,  spine,  or  neck,  before  being  ex- 
posed on  the  wheel,  and  sometimes  he  was 
strangled  before  even  the  breaking  of  his  limbs 
took  place.  This  punishment  was  abolished  in 
France  at  the  Revolution,  and  is  now  disused 
everywhere. 

Wheel-bug,  any  of  several  species  of  cone- 

Wbeel-Gearing,  a  general  term  applica- 
ble to  all  forms  of  mechanical  devices  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted  by  means  of  toothed  or 
cog  wheels.  The  different  parts  of  a  machine 
may  transmit  motion  to  each  other  by  *direct 
contact,'  or  by  means  of  an  "intermediate  con- 
nector,"_  in  the  latter  case  the  motion  of  the 
connecting  part  being  usually  of  no  importance 
since    the   desired    object    is   simply   the   proper 


nism  consists  of  a  series  of  such  elementary  com- 
binations, the  motion  being  transmitted  to  each 
piece   from   the    one   immediately   preceding   it. 


Skew  Guring. 

and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  series;  therefore, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  action  of  a  complete 
machine,  the  "velocity  ratio,"  and  the  "direc- 
tional relation,"  of  each  combination  of  the 
series  has  to  be  determined.  These  factors 
depend  upon  the  mechanical  connection  of  the 
two  parts,    forming  the  combination,  and  are 


Bevel  Gcirios.  absolutely  independent  of  the  t  .. 
directions  of  the  parts  tbemselv* 

relative  motion  of  the  two  parts  thus  connected,  or  may  not  be  liable  to  continual  \ 

in  elementary  combinations  of  either  kind,  the  example,  in  two  circular  wheels,  in  contact  with 

part  receiving  the  motion   from  the  source  of  each  other,  and  rotating  upon  fixed  axles,  the 

power  is  termed  the  "driver,"  and  the  part  to  velocity  ratio  is  constant.     If  the  diameter  of 

which  that  motion  is  transmitted  by  the  driver  one  is  twice  that  of  the  other,  the  angular  veloc- 

is  termed  the  "follower.*    A  train  of  mecha-  ity  of  the  larger  will  be  one  half  that  of  the 
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■mailer,  bat  durinz  any  changes  of  velocity 
whatsoever  since  the  length  of  the  respcaive 
radii  of  the  wheels  remains  unchanged,  the  veloc- 
ity ratio  at  any  instant  is  the  same.  As  to  the 
directional  relation ;  if  the  w  heels  are  in  in- 
ternal contact,  they  will  rotate  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  if  in  external  contact,  in  opposite 
directions;  but  in  both  cases  the  directional  re- 
lations will  remain  unchanged  regardless  of  any 
change  of  the  absolute  direction  of  the  driver. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wheels  are  elliptical. 


while  the  larger  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"wheel.*  When  the  teeth  are  formed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wheel,  or  convergent  to  it* 
centre,  it  is  called  an  "annular"  or  internal 
wheel.  Wheels  in  external  contact  rotate  in 
opposite  directions,  but  wheels  in  internal  con- 
tact rotate  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  diam- 
eter of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  "wheel"  is  increased, 
its  curvature  decreases  and  finally  becomes  a 
straight  line,  and  results  in  a  'rack  and  pinion* 
combination. 


while  the  directional  relation  will  remain  con- 
stant, the  velocity  ratio  will  be  subject  to  varia- 
tion according  to  varying  lengths  of  the  contact 
radii.  All  elementary  combinations  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes  —  rolling  contact,  sliding 
contact,  link  work,  and  wrapping  connections. 
The  first  two  are  direct  methods,  while  the  two 
last  named  communicate  the  motion  through  in- 
termediate connectors. 

Tlie  Iheoretical  forms  required  to  transmit 
motion  by  rolling  contact  are  cylinders,  cones, 
and  hyperboloids  of  revolution.  In  the  various 
forms  of  "friction  gearing,*  employed  to  drive 
light  machinery,  the  rolling  pieces  are  made  of 
different  materials,  one  of  wood  and  the  other 
of  iron,  or  one  of  them  is  covered  with  leather 
Of  rubber,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  adhesive 
contact  is  secured  by  adjusting  the  bearings  of 
the  pieces,  or  by  the  application  of  weights  or 
springs.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  transmit 
motion  against  any  considerable  amount  of  re- 
sistance by  means  of  smooth  surfaces,  and 
various  methods  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessary  resistance  to  slipping.  Of 
these,  the  one  most  extensively  used  consists  in 
the  employment  of  teeth  constructed  upon  the 
com  act  surface  of  the  rotating  pieces,  and 
known  under  the  general  term  of  *gearing," 
which  may  be  conveniently  divided  mlo  five 
classes,  according  to  the  form  of  the  pitch  or 
contact  surfaces  of  the  equivalent  toothed 
wheels,  and  designated  as  "spur"  gears,  "bevel" 
gears,  "skew"  gears,  'screw*  or  "worm*  gears, 
and  "face*  gears. 

In  spur  gearing  the  wheels  act  upon  each 
other  in  the  same  plane;  the  pitch  surfaces  are 
cj-linders,  and  the  teeth  engage  along  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinders.  The 
smaller  wheel   is  usually  termed  the  "pinion," 


(a)  Eilemiil  ' 
(fr)  Internal  ( 
(C)    lUcll    and    rmiun. 

In  bevel  gearing  the  wheels  act  upon  each 
other  at  an  angle;  the  pitch  surfaces  are  cones, 
and  the  teelh  engage  along  straight  lines  which 
pass  through  the  common  vertex  of  the  two 
cones.  When  the  angle  of  contact  is  equal  to 
45°  ihey  are  called  "mitre  gears,"  In  skew 
gearing  the  axles  arc  neither  parallel  nor  inter- 
secting, the  pitch  surfaces  are  hyperboloids  of 
revolution,  and  the  teeth  engage  in  lines  approx- 
imating to  the  general  direction  of  the  common 
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..                                  3  the  dif-  culo,*    Then    he    became    dramatic    and    mu- 

ficulty  of  constructing  the  teeth,  this  class  of  sical  critic  of  the  World,  and  began  writing  the 

gearing  is  ddI  much  used,  and  where  the  condi-  articles   signed   "Nym   Crinkle."     Later   still   he 

tions  require  their  application,  two  pairs  of  cone  was  on  the  staS  of  the  Sun.     As  'Nym  Crinkle" 

wheels  are  generally  employed.  he  published    'The   Chronicles  of   Milwaukee' 

In  screw  gearing  the  axles  of  the  cylinders  (1861)  ;  'The  Toltcc  Cup' ;  'The  Primrose  Path 

are   neither   parallel  nor   intersecting,    and  the  of    Dalliance,'     'The    Iron    Trail,'    and    other 

J  itch  surfaces  are  in  contact  only  at  one  point  books.     Latterly,  having   withdrawn  from  jour- 

n   its   practical   form   it   is   known  as   'endless  nalistic    work,    he    published    under    the    new 

screw"  or  'worm  gear."  and  is  commonly  em-  pseudonym  "J.  P.  Mowbray'  (or  J.  P.  M.),  two 

ployed  lo  convert  rapid  into  slow  motion.     The  aeries  of  essays  and  two  books  of  fiction — 'A 

mounting    of    the    screw    prevents    any    other  Journey  to  Nature'    (1901)  ;   'The  Making  of  a 

motion  except  that  of  rotation,  so  that  at  each  Country     Home'      (1902)  ;      'Tangled     Up     in 

complete  turn  of  the  screw,  a  tooth  of  the  en-  Beulah'  (1902),  and  'The  Conquering  of  Kate' 

gaging  wheel  passes  across  the  line  of  centres,  (1903).     His   authorship   of   these   later   works 

and  there  being   no   limit  to   this  action,   the  was  not  known  nntil  after  his  death, 

wheel  continues  to  rotate  so  long  as  the  screw  is  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,  American  coHege 

turned  around  lU  axis.                   ■       ',    ■  president:  b.  Randolph,  Mass.,  15  July  ite*    He 

In  face  geanng,  the  teeth  consist  of  pins  ar-  ^^^  graduated  from  Brown  University  in   1875. 

ranged  in  a  circle,  and  fastened  to  a  flat  circular  ^^j  afterward   studied   for   four  years   in   Ger- 

plate    attached    to    an    axis.     The    wheels    act  ^          traveling  also   in   Greece.     He  was  sub- 

at  right  angfcfi  to  each  other,  and  the  points  of  ^equently  engaged  as  an  instructor  at  Brown, 

contact   are  situated  only   upon  the  surfaces  of  Harvard,    and    Cornel!,    and    in    1886   was    ap- 

the    pins.      Prior   to    the   introduction   of   bevel  pointed  professor  of  philology  at  the  last  named 

gears,  it  was.  the  method  usually  employed  to  univereity,  receiving  Sie  chair  of  Greek  in  1888. 

transmit    motion    between    axes   that    were    not  j^    ^g^    ^e   accepted    the    directorship    of    the 

laralle  ,  but  at  the  present  time  ,t  is  almost  ex-  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  at  Athens, 

clusjvely  used  in  connection  with  wooden  mill  q,^^  ^^j  ,;„„   ^^  ^as  been  president  ol 

machinery.                                    u      t             t  tl>e    University   of    California.     He    was   editor 

,      There  are  a  great  many  other  forms  of  gear-  ^^    ^^      department   of    philology    in    Johnson's 

mg  which  are  a^pted  for  various  purposes.    Of  <Univer^l     Cyclopjedja'     and     m     Macraillan's 

them    the   stepped,    twisted,    spiral,   and    differ-  .Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.'  and 

ential    gearing  are   the    most    importont.    The  has  written;  'The  Greek-Noun  Accent'  (1885); 

partictilar  advantage  of  the  last  named  over  or-  ^Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  its  Influence  in  Un- 

H.narv  .m,r  ™rT,.,  h^m.,  the  almost  entire  ab-  guage'  (1887)  ;  'Introduction  to  the  History  of 

r  ot  tne  Language,'  joint  author  (i8(>0);  'Organization 

-.1.  _    .    J-    .                                 u-  *"  "d  of    Higher    Education    in   the    United    Sutes> 

with  reat  advantage  '".™'"'."'g  machines.    By  ^^g^f      .^jf,       f     Alexander     the     Great' 

the    substitution    of    epicycloidal    and    hjrpocy-  /lo^oVetc 

doidal   curves    and   involutes   for   the   circular  \jl_' 

arcs  in  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  the  rolling  con-  Wheeler,   Jooeph,    American    soldier    and 

tact  action  of  the  circles,  in  its  relation  to  the  statesman;    b.    Augusta,    Ga.,    10    Sept.    1836; 

production   of   a   constant   velocity   ratio,   is   re-  d.    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,   a^    Jan.    1906.     He   was 

placed  exactly  by  a  alidmg  contact  action.     The  graduated     from    the     United    States     Military 

teeth  ot  all  gear  wheels  are  designed   upon  the  Academy   in    i8s9;    served   in   several    scouting 

principles   of   these   curves,   so  that   when   run-  expeditions  against  Indians  in  Kansas  and  New 

ning  together  their  action  is  smooth  and  free  Mexico;  in  February,  1861,  resigned  his  com- 

from  vibration  and  shock.  mission,  and  in  April  following  was  made  a  first 

Bibliography.—  For   specific   information   rel-  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Confed- 

ative  to  the  application  and  design  of  gearing,  erate  States.    In  September  he  became  colonel 

consult   Rankine,    'Machinery  and    Millwork' ;  O'  the  igih  Alabama  infantry.     He  commanded 

Grant.  'Teeth  of  Gears';  Kent,  'Mechanical  En-  ^   brigade   at   Shiloh    (6-7   April   i86a),   distin- 

gineer's  Pocket  Book*    (190:5) ;  and  Stahl  and  guished  himself  by  his  services,  and  was  selected 

Woods,  'Elementary  Mechanism'   {1903).  f  command   the    rear-guard   when,   at   the  end 

W   MokEY    Jr.  °^  '^^  second  day's  fitting,  the  Confederates  re- 

Consulling  Civil  En^neer.  ""''  ^'°f  '*'*  '*^'<1-     ^y  reason  of  his  success  as 

tm.  -T  «R_.> ■          L-^    ^            ■      .  commander  of  the  rear  guard  when  the  Confed- 

Wheel  Win&wf,  in  architecture,  a  circular  elates  withdrew  from  before  Halleck's  army  (30 

window  with  radiating  mulhons  resembling  the  May  1862),  and  his  equally  successful  eomroarid 

spokes  of  a  wheel.  of  the  salient  outpost  at  Corinth,  led  to  his  ap- 

Wheeler,  hwe'ler,  Andrew  Carpenter,  pointment  as  head  of  the  cavalry  of  Bragg's 
American  journalist  and  author:  b.  New  York  army.  As  such  he  led  the  advance  in  every 
,  July  1835;  d.  Monsey,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  forward  movement  of  the  forces  and  commanded 
10  >Iarch  1903.  He  began  newspaper  work  on  the  rear  guard  with  the  exception  of  Hood's 
the  New  York  Times,  and  later  became  city  Nashville  campaign  (winter  of  1864).  In  Au- 
edilor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Soon  gust  and  September  1862  he  led  Bragg's  advance 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  went  into  Kentucky,  and  detained  Buell  until  Bragg 
with  the  Federal  army  as  correspondent  for  had  captured  Mumtordsville,  with  cannon,  muni- 
several  eastern  and  western  papers;  and  after-  tions  and  supplies.  At  PerryviUe  (see  P^errv- 
ward,  following  two  years  of  incidental  writing  ville,  Battle  of,  and  The  Kentucky  Cam- 
for  the  Chicago  press,  joined  the  New  York  Paics  OF  1862).  8  Oct.  1862.  Wheeler  commanded 
Leader  staff,  then  numbering  many  prominent  the  cavalry,  and  displayed  great  energy  and 
names.  For  a  time  he  wrote  for  the  Leader  skill.  He  led  a  brilliant  charge  and  captured  a 
"''amatic     critiques    over    the    signature   "Trin-  battery.     Ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Bragg's 
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annr,  fa«  made  poss^Ie  th»t  Kfneral's  Suceeasful  From  AngiHt  iSgg  to  January  1900  he  eotri 
escape,  witb  large  supply  Irakis,  to  Cumber-  manded  the  1st  brigade,  ad  division,  Eichit: 
land  Gap.  Roscctaos  on  35  December  moved  corps,  in  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  On  16  June 
forward  to  attack  Bragg  before  Mnrfreesboro.  igoo  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-genera), 
Wheeler  dcilfuUy  retarded  RoiKran's  advance,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  June-September  commanded 
and  during  the  battle  {31  Dec.  i86a  to  3  Jan.  the  Department  of  the  Lakes.  On  10  September 
1863)  (se*  Stoke  Rivei,  or  MuaraEEftBoso)  was,  he  retired  (rom  the  service.  His  publications 
in  the  words  of  Bragg's  official  report,  'pre-  inclade:  'Account  of  the  Kentucky  Campaign* 
eminently  distinguished."  He  was  commissioned  (1862)  ;  'History  of  the  Santiago  Campaign* 
major-general  in  January  1863,  and  in  June  and  (1898);  a  'History  of  Cuba'  (iSgg),  and  8 
July  tisok  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  at-  volumes  of  Congressional  speecbea  (1^3-98). 
tending  Bragg's  retreat  to  Chattanooga.  At  WbecUr,  Natiianiel,  American  inventor: 
Chiek^mauga  (19-20  September)  he  defeated  fc.  Watertown,  Conn.,  7  Sept.  i8ao;  d  Bridge-  ' 
the  right  flank  of  Rosecrans'  army  (20  Seplem-  p^ft,  Conn.,  31  Dec.  1893.  He  was  engaged  with 
ber),  penetrated  to  the  rear,  and  defeated  Wat-  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  but 
kins  in  a  severe  combat.  Oti  30  September  he  about  1848  joined  Allan  B.  Wilson  in  manu- 
crossed  the  Tennessee  and  captured  substantially  facturing  sewing  machines.  In  1852,  on  the 
all  of  Rosecrans'  ordnance  and  supply  trains.  He  establishment  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Man- 
fought  in  the  Knoxville  campaign  in  November,  ufacturing  Company,  he  became  its  president, 
and  on  the  27th,  with  Cleburne,  defeated  Hooker  and  by  his  practical  knowledge  of  machinery  and 
at  Ringgold  Gap.  During  the  spring  of  1864  ability  as  an  organizer  soon  built  up  what  was 
he  aided  in  opposing  Sherman's  advance  from  then  the  largest  sewing  machine  factory  in  the 
Dalton  to  Atlanta,  commanding  the  cavalry  of  world.  Subsequently  he  served  for  six  sessions 
the  Confederate  right  wing,  under  Johnston  and  in  the  Connecticut  legislature;  and  invented  and 
Hood.  He  fought  almost  daily,  his  force  fte-  patented  various  improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
qoently  being  dismounted.  On  28-31  July  he  chines,  railway  cars,  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
defeated  a  Federal  raiding  force  under  Gens,  parstus,  and  wood  finishing  processes. 
Stoneman,  (^rrard  and  McCook^pturing  many  Whe«ler.  William  Adolphua,  American 
Si'rir' "^'t'wara^i'n'll'ri'^'^i  l"i;=<.grapher.  b.  Leicester,  Ma^s.?^*  N^  1833" 
She^n's^aiS^  capT^inTiup^ii.  bSdng  tuTuI^  ^^^^  ^^^sf  *  "^  '^  T^' 
bridges  and  destroySg  railways  He  went  ^  SmlTnr  Jv^rL^  "  ^"'  It^  1!^*™.!'' 
farls  the  Kentucky  line  in  eastern  Tennessee.  !"i,.r/Tntnt,% 'wL^,^"*  ««' .  s."bseqM«ltly 
and  then  proceeded  to  northern  AUbwa,  It  ",^',f  *''  l°^f^^  mi^^  "'*."/ ^2-^^°  'h  "^"^ 
was  impossible,  however,  to  arrest  Sbemwn's  ad-  af. 'iward^^tl^^^'^^  (i8s6-9>.  He  wm 
vance  or  destroy  his  communicationB  Wheeler  ?.>  u  .  ^^"P'.™  ™"°  '"^  revised  edition  of 
was  then  sent  in  advance  of  Sherman's  army.  J;°n1lVH^F7J,^i^^  *i'^^  for  whkh  he 
keeping  the  Confederate  government  and  coi^  S  of  ,(,?  iSl  "^i"*^  M 'l^'S'-'Sl?^"'^/'*''^ 
mande7s  advised  of  the  enemy's  movemeWa  and  "nrf'^p? '„  ".'"","..<'*  Noted  F^titious  Personsi 
preventing  foraging  parties  from  leaving  the  main  |"  ^namef  ^tr  "  J^  !^  Familiar  Pseudonyms. 
?orce.  He  thus  rest r^ed  the  spdiaUon  of  Geo«-  ,<S["^'"t^,IS"'^  ™"-  "^J"*  separately  m 
oia    tn    a    cnmnaral[vplv    narrow    arpa       Hft    lift-  }°"^-     *"  '™?  "C  was  appointed  assistant  super- 

fended  MacZf  August^  a"nd's*vannah,  a"d  t  '"^fl"'/'  ^'  Boston  fuHjc  Library.  He  left 
feated  Kilpatrick  at  Aiken  and  JohnsonviUe.  "^'st'e^  an  encyclopedia  of  Sh«kespeanan  lit- 
During  the  operations  in  North  CaroKaa  in  ^!?.Vff^  (l^'wi"*  t.j?  ^-PT^I^r"  ''''^™'"'S 
186s.  he  distinguished  himself  at  Bentonvill*  ^t't'ed 'Who  Wrote  Il?>  The  latter,  completed 
(19-ai  March)  by  opening  an  avenue  for  John-  ''?>S  w  fv  <n'- 7'I.^'*'"^^,"'J^^-  "' 
Ws  retreat.  Tie  was  promoted  lieatenant-  ^^^  Hole  s  'Brief  B.ogr>pb«»l  Dictionary* 
general  on  28  February,  and  oMnmanded  John-  V  W  .f  .,',"*.  ,"?^,  (l873) ;  and 
ston's  cavalry  until  the  Mirrender  of  the  ^'^°  'Familiar  .Mluiions'  (i88a). 
Confederate  armies.  Subsequent  to  the  war  be  WhMler,  WilGam  Almcm,  American  teg* 
studied  law,  and  followed  that  profession  and  the  islator :  b.  Malone.  N.  Y.,  30  June  1810 ;  d.  there 
occupation  of  a  planter  until  1880,  when  he  was  4  June  1887.  He  was  edncated  at  the  University 
elected  a  Democratic  representative  in  the  47th  of  Vermont,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845. 
Confess.  He  was  unseated  by  W.  M.  Lowe  He  was  United  States  district-attorney  of 
i>  1882,  but  on  Lowe's  death  not  long  after  was  Franklin  county  in  1847-9  and  in  1849  was 
re-elected,  and  in  1884  was  returned  to  the  45»th.  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Slate  assembly,  but  in 
He  was  continually  re-elected,  and  was  serving  1856  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  then  newly  or- 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  ganized  Republican  party.  He  was  3  member  of 
In  April  i8q8  he  volunteered  for  duty,  and  on  the  New  York  assembly  in  1858-9;  in  i860  was 
4  May  1898  was  commissioned  major-general  of  elected  to  Congress;  in  18^  was  president  of 
United  States  volunteers.  On  14  May  he  was  the  State  constitutional  conventran;  was  re- 
assigned to  command  the  cavalry  division,  U.  elected  to  Congress  1869  and  served  until  1877, 
S.  A.,  about  to  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  uking  a  prominent  part  in  the  adjustment  of 
He  planned,  and  commanded  in,  the  battle  of  Southern  aflairs  under  the  Reconstruction  act 
Las  Guasnnas,  24  June  1898,  and  participated  and  settling  the  political  Jifficiilties  in  Louisiana 
m  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  i-^  July  1898.  He  by  the  well  known  "Wheeler  Compromise."  He 
commanded  the  cavalry  division  of  the  Fifth  was  vice-president  of  the  United  States  under 
corps  in  Cuba  from  22  June  to  the  surrender  at  Hayes  in  1877-81. 
Santiago,  17  July.  Subsequently  he  was  in  com-  -,-  ,,  .  ' -~-  ,■,,  „ 
mand  of  the  troop),  at  Mcmtauk  Point,  L.  I.,  and  ^'^'  ^*'^^"^«-  W-  Va.,  aty.  county- 
from  7  October  to  3  December  was  in  command  5?"  of  Ohio,  county ;  on  ilie  east  bank  of  the 
of  the  Fourth  Army  corps  at  Huntsville.  Ala.  9*"°  R"«/ :. '"'''*  northern  pan-handje  and  m 
\oL.  22  —  21  the  same  latitude  as  Philadelphia.    It-gs  on  tw. 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  its  branch  lines, 

including  the  Ohio  River  and  Cleveland  L,  & 
W.  railroads  recently  acquired  i  the  Pittsburg 
W.  &  Ky.  and  Cleveland  &  P.  Railroad  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system;  the  Wheehng  &  L.  E, 
Railroad  of  the  Wabash  system ;  the  Ohio  River 
&  Western  Railroad  and  the  Wheeling  Terminal 
Railway,  a  belt  line  connecting  all  the  roads. 
It  is  the  lai^est  and  most  important  city  in  West 
Virginia.  The  land  area  is  2.050  acres  and  it 
has  an  elevation  of  660  feet  above  sea-level. 
Part  of  the  city,  a  beautiful  residential  section, 
is  on  Wheeling  Island,  which  is  over  a  mile 
long  and  contains  400  acres.  A  historic  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  1,000  feet  long  and  a  modern 
steel  bridge  connect  the  island  (the  Seventh 
Ward)  with  the  main  part  of  the  city,  and 
two  other  steel  bridges  span  the  west  channel 
of  the  river  from  the  island  to  the  Ohio  side. 
Eighty  miles  of  trolley  lines  in  Wheeling  and 
suburbs,  place  a  population  of  ?S,ooo  in  West 
Virginia.  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  connection  with  the  city  as  a  com- 
mercial centre.  It  has  steamer  connections  with 
the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  River  points  and  com- 
mands a  large  river  trade.  Among  the  features 
of  interest  are  the  Court  House  and  City  Hall 
combined  (formerly  the  State  Capitol),  the  new 
Government  buildmg,  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Henry,  the  only  sky-scraper  in  tht  state,  the 
Henry  Qay  monument,  Wheeling  and  Mozart 

BHsiiiess  Inlereits. — The  excellent  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  the  city,  the  large  supply  of 
natural  gas  piped  from  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  fields,  the  extensive  coal  fields  of 
the  vicinity  and  the  abundance  of  raw  material 
nearby  have  served  to  make  Wheeline  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  city.  In  1906  Wheeling 
had  196  manufacturing  establishments,  capital- 
iied  for  518,227,62a,  in  which  were  employed 
7,3is  persons  receiving  annual  wages  of  $3542,- 
655.  The  yeariy  cost  of  r^w  material  used  was 
$13506,733  and  the  finished  products  were 
valued  at  $23,397,475.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  iron  and  steel  products,  pottery,  glass,  to- 
bacco products,  leather,  lumber  products,  canned 
goods,  beer,  wagons  and  carriages. 

Churches,  Schools,  Charities,  Etc. — Wheeling 
has  42  churches,  embracing  13  denominations. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic'  diocese  of 
Wheeling.  Besides  a  modern  public  school  sys- 
tem, including  a  high  school,  opened  tn  1897, 
there  are  the-Linsly  Institute,  Mount  de  Chanlal 
Academy  (R.  C),  Saint  Joseph's  Academy  (R, 
C),  two  business  colleges,  several  parish 
schools,  and  a  public  library  with  18.000  vol- 
nmes.  Bethany  College  and  the  West  Liberty 
State  Normal  School  are  located  a  few  miles 
to  the  north.  The  city  has  the  North  Wheel- 
ing and  City  hospitals,  two  private  hospitals, 
several  Orphanages,  a  day  nursery,  and  homes 
tor  the  aged  and  friendless.  There  are  four 
clubs  occupying  their  own  buiJdings,  three 
ilieatres,  five  daily  newspapers,  a  nourishing 
V.  M.  C.  A.,  which  will  soon  erect  a  new  build- 
ing, an  active  Board  of  Trade,  and  numerous 
secret  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Banks  and  Finances. ^-There  are  IS  banks, 
including  two  trust  companies  and  two  National 
banks.  The  combined  capital  in  1906  was 
$2,387,000  and  the  deposits  $17,000,000.  The 
clearings  for  the  year  ending  31  Dec.  1905  were 


$4''>335i3^'  1'be  volume  of  banking  busincu 
has  doubled  since  1899.  The  chief  items  of  ex- 
pense are  for  schools,  $130,115.65;  gas  works 
and  electric  light  plant,  $125,811.89;  water- 
works, $97,467.20;  fire  department,  $58,786.20; 
police  department,  $39,817.38;  paying  and  street 
maintenance,  $59,90108;  health,  $13,866.50;  sal- 
aries and  miscellaneotu,  $44,403.23;  intereit, 
$21,113.39. 

Government.— The  Mayor  elected  for  two 
years,  the  Council.  Chief  of  Police,  City  Clerk, 
Wharfmaster  and  Board  of  Education  are 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Water  and  Gas  Boards,  Chief  of  Fire 
Department,  Health  Officer,  City  Collector  and 
minor  officials  are  chosen  by  the  council. 

History. — Wheeling  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  founded  on  the  Ohio  River  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Wheeling  or  meandering  character  of  Wheeling 
Creek,  The  first  settlement  was  made  1769  by 
Ebeneier  Zane.  In  1774  a  stockade  fort— Fort 
Henry,  named  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry — was 
built  here  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians.  On 
t  Sept.  1777  this  fort  was  attacked  by  an  Indian 
force  of  300.  who  were  repulsed,  but  15  of  the 
settlers  were  killed.  In  1781  another  attack 
was  made.  On  ti  Sept.  1782  the  fort  was  again 
besieged  by  a  force  of  40  British  soldiers  and 
260  Indiana,  who  continued  the  attack  for  two 
days,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  the  fight.  In 
'793  the  town  was  laid  out  b»  Colonel  Zane, 
and  in  1806  was  incorporated.  In  1836  it  was 
chartered  as  a  city  and  became  wtdelv  known 
as  an  important  trading  post  on  the  great  Na- 
tional road  and  the  Ohio  River.  In  1861  Wheel- 
ing was  made  the  capital  of  the  "restored  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia*  by  the  people  of  Virginia 
opposed  to  secession.  It  was  the  slate  capital 
f'om  1863  (o  1870.  and  again  from  1875  to  1885. 
Pto.  (1900)  38,878;  (U.  S.  Census  igio) 
4'All.  R.  B.  Nayum, 

Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 

Wheetocfc,  hwe15k,  Eleazar,  American 
clergyman;  b.  Windham,  Conn,,  22  April  1711; 
d.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  24  April  1779.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  17.13.  and  from  1735  to  1770 
was  pastor  of  the  2d  Congregational  society  in 
Lebanon,  near  Columbia,  Conn.  In  1754  he 
opened  a  missionary  school  for  Indians,  known 
from  Joshna  Moor,  who  gave  for  its  use  a  build- 
ing and  two  acres  of  ground,  as  Moor's  Indian 
Charity  School.  This  he  removed  in  August 
1770  to  Dresden  (now  Hanoverl.  N,  H.,  found- 
ing Dartmouth  College,  to  which  a  charter  had 
been  granted  in  1769. 

Wheelock,  John,  American  educator ;  b. 
Lebanon.  Corn.,  28  Jan.  1754;  d.  Hanover, 
N.  H..  4  April  1817.  He  was  son  of  Eleazat 
Wheelock  (q.v).  He  entered  Yale  in  1767,  but 
became  a  member  of  the  new  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  with 
the  first  clas^  in  1771.  In  1775  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly,  in  1777 
w?.s  appointed  a  major  in  the  New  York  forces, 
and  soon  after  lieutenant -col  on  el  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  Tn  1778  he  led  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  In  1779  he  was  elected 
president  of  Dartmouth  College  and  remained 
there,  except  two  years,  til!  1817.  He  bequeathed 
half  his  large  estate  (<->  Princeton  Theolosical 
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Seminary.  He  published  <Essay  on  the  Beauties  possessed  48  churches,  40  stations  for  religious 
and  Excellencies  of  Painting  Music,  and  services,  29  priests,  six  academies,  four  con- 
Poetry'  (i?74)  'Sketches  of  the  History  of  vents,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  col- 
Dartmouth  College'  (1816J  ;  etc  lege.  He  was  present  at  the  Vatican  Council 
WheelworlE.      See  Clockwork,  <**    1869-70   and   opposed   the   definition   of   the 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  vicar  of  °^  ^"*  council. 

Bilsby,  near  Alford,  Lincolnshire;   but   in   1636,  Wlielk,  a  gastropod  mollusk  of  the  genus 

being   driven    from   his   church   by   Archbishop  Buccinuin     and     order     Ctfnobranchiata.     The 

Laud,   he  emigrated   to   Boston,   Mass.,   where  large  or  common  whelk    (B.  ttndatum)    is  of 

the  same  year  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  branch  common  occurrence  on  both  sides  of  the  North 

of   the  Boston  church  at  Mount  Wollaston,  in  Atlantic,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  shell  hav- 

what    is    now    Quincy,     The    celebrated    Anne  ing  its  canal  notched,  and  the  mouth  or  aperture 

Hutchinson  (q.v.)   was  his  sister-in-law,  and  he  of  large  size.     The  whorls  of  the   shell,  which 

iiartook  of  her  views.  Differences  of  opinion  has  a  thick  horny  epidermis,  are  few  and 
ed  to  personal  animosities  between  him  and  rounded.  In  England  these  animals  are  largely 
John  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  Boston  church;  used  for  food  and  bait,  and  are  caught  in 
and  the  general  court  appointed  a  fast  in  Jana-  Creels"  baited  with  garbage,  but  in  America 
arjr  1637,  jjartly  to  heal  these  dissensions.  On  they  are  not  eaten.  The  eggs  are  contained  in 
this  occasion  Wheeiwr^ht  preached  in  Boston,  egg-cases,  bundles  of  which  are  common  on 
and  as  his  enemies  asserted,  denounced  the  min-  the  sea-coasts ;  each  capsule  contains  several 
istcrs  and  magistrates.  The  general  court  pro-  eggs,  some  of  which  develop  and  devour  the 
nounced  him  guilty  of  sedition  and  contempt,  others.  The  red  whelk,  or  "roaring  buckle'  of 
for  which  in  November  1637  he  was  banished  the  Scotch  {Fusiu  antiqwu),  belongs  to  the 
from  the  colony.  In  1638  h<  formed  a  settle-  family  Fuiida  (q.v.).  The  tulip  whelk  (Fasci- 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  Fiscataqua,  which  he  oiaria  tuUpa)  is  very  ''ichly  colored  and  in- 
called  Exeter.  After  a  residence  of  five  years  habits  the  tropical  seas.  The  purple  whedk 
here,  the  town  was  declared  to  be  within  the  {.Purpura  hpiUut)  is  so  named  from  its  afford- 
limits  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  removed  with  a  ing  a  part  of  the  dye  which  made  Tyre  of  cdd 
part  of  his  church  to  Wells  in  the  district  of  so  famous. 

Maitie.    In  1644  his  senlencc  of  banjshment  was  Wheny,  hw5r%   VraHam  Blacky,  Ameri- 

revoked.   in   consequence   of   some   acknowledg-  ^an  soldier:  b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo..  13  Sept.  1836. 

m.nt»  ™,  hH  ™rt_  anH  h-  rM„r„,.H  to  that  Oil-  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Miss       ' 

'led  law;  served  through  the  Civil  W 

-.   .     c'     1     J       i_        ,-            11       1.  —  u  J  """    "'"'    present    at    the    battles    of    Wilson's 

went   to   England,  where  Cromwell   who  had  Creek,    Dallas,    Kenesaw    Mountain,    Atlanta, 

^if  '"k  .'^u'"^  *=''!i"^"^k/i''"*^^^  '"iS  "'I"  Jonesboro,  Nashville,  and  at  the  surrender  o£ 

d|a^ly;  but  he  returned  in  1660,  and  '0.1663  se  -  Ge^,  j,  £_  jphn^ton.    He  was  brevetted  briga- 

^=  ?\Stf7  '".l^'^^J^^-  S;   r"lT^",V  di^-g'nera!  of  volunteers  in  1865.  mustered  St 

.[«s.>    ed  ed,  with  a  memoir    by  C.  H.  Bell,  of  (he  volunteer  service  in  1866,  and  appointed 

were  published  by  the  Prmce  ^.ety  in  1876.  captain  in  the  regular  army  and  subsequenfly 

Wbeelwdght,  JoJin  IVIer.   American  an-  served  on  frontier  duty.    In  the  war  with  Spain 

thor:  b.  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  26  Feb.  1856.    He  was  in  i8g8  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan 

Kaduated  at  Harvard  Cbllege  in  1876,  studied  Hill,  and  in  the  capture  of  Santiago.     He  was 

w   and   was   admitted  to   fiie   Suffolk   bar   in  promoted    brigadier-generai,    U.    S.    A.,   7   Jan. 

1879.    He    was    acting   park   commissioner   of  1899,  and  was  retired  (he  same  month.    He  has 

Boston  io  1897.  He  has  published  'Hollo's  Jour-  published    'Battles    and    Leaders    of    the    Civil- 

ney  to  Cambridge'  {1880.  with  F,  J.  Stirason)  ;  War'  (1888-9), 

'A  Child  of  the  Century'  (i887>;  <A  Bad  Pen-  wn.—.,-,   ~  i:.,!.^     i.  ir        1.     .    i        1.  ■ 

ttv*   (18011  ■  etc  Wneny,  a  light,  shallow  boat,  for  plymg 

wru  1     '  L    -1       Bi  1.     J  tT^      ^    *  "^  rivers ;  also  a  light,  half-decked  fishing  vesiel, 

.     Wielan,  hwe  Ian.  Ri<Jiai^  ^^I^cent.  Amer-  used   in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain   and 

lean  Koman  Catholic  prelate:  b,  Baltimore,  Md,,  Ireland 

28  Jan.    i8og;    d.   there   7   July   1874.     He   was  „«.'     .                                      .  -        . 

educated  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  Em-  Whetstone,  any  stone  used  for  sharpening 

mitsburg,   Md„   and   at   the  Seminary   of   Saint  t™*-     Sandstones   and   fine   mica   schists   form 

Swlpice.  Paris,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1831.  the-  coarser    kinds,      Sibcious    clay    rocks    (lu- 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1832,  re-  1""'    ^°   particularly   the  fine  compact  rocks 

turned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1832-5  was  7^^^  ?'    quartz-mud     (silicdutytes),    such    as 

a  professor  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's.    He  was  *^    Arkansas   stone    or    novaculyte,    form   the 

engaged  in  missionary  work  at  Harper's  Ferry  more  desirable  varieties  for  oil-stones  and  deli- 

and  other  towns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  '^^^  hones,    bee  bEDiMENTAsy  Rocks  j  Schists. 

i835-40f  and  in  the  latter  year  was  consecrated  Whewell,  hu'el,  WilHam,  English  scholar: 

bishop   of   Richmond.    He   built   a   theological  b.    Lancaster   34  May   1794;    d.    Cambridge  6 

seminary  near  Richmond,  founded  schools  and  March  1866,    He  was  graduated  from  Tnnity 

academies,  built  a  cathedral  at  Wheeling,  and  College,  Cambridge,  in  1816,  and  in  due  course 

m  various  ways  greatly  improved  the  condition  became  fellow   and   tutor  of  his   college.    He 

of  his  diocese.    When  the  diocese  was  divided  labored  with  Herschel.  Babbage.  and  Peacock 

™   '850  he   became   bishop   of   Wheeling.     The  to    raise   the    standard   of   mathematres    in    the 

Wheeling    diocese     then    contained    but    two  university,   and   wrote   text-books   which   were 

churches  and,  two  priests,  with  no  snpplemen-  justly  celebrated.    From  i8a8  till  183*  he  was 

tary  institutions  of  any  kind.    At  his  death  it  professor  of  mineralogy,  and  in  1838  was  elected. 


WHICHCOTE  —  WHIN 

to  tbc  Knightbridge  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  Whigs,"  and  in  New  York  "Silver  Grays.*    Th« 

which  he  held  tfu   185^.     In    1841  he  became  Whigs  continued  to  exist  as  one  of  the  two 

master  of  Trinity  and  m  Ihis  position  labored  great  parties  until   the  election  of  1852,   which 

earnestly  and  successfully  to  obtain  for  the  nat-  was  followed  by  a  divbion  on  the  slavery  issue, 

oral    and    moral    sciences    a    better    recognized  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  joining  the   Republican 

position   among   the   studies   of   the   university,  party,   and    the   others   making   common   cause 

He  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  i8zo,  with  the  Democracy. 

and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  British  The  term  was  prominent  in  British  political 

Association,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1841.  history  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  designatethe 

Whewell    was    a    strong,    healthy,    clear-headed  polititaJ    party   which   advocates    snch    cliangeB 

man,  pojsessed  of  a  vigorous  aod  capacious  in-  in  the  constitution  as   tend  in  the  direction  of 

tellect,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  democracy.     Defoe  thus  aeconnta  for  the  origin 

of  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.    The  ex-  of  the  name:     "The  use  of  it  began  then  when 

tent  and  variety  of  his  attaimnents  were  some-  the   western  men    (the  peasantry   of  the   West 

thing  wonderful.    Yet  there  was  nothing  super-  Lowlands    of    Scotland),    called    Cameroniant, 

ficial  about   his   learning,   notwithstanding  the  tocdc  arms  frequently  for  their  religion.    Wlug 

well-known  jiiot  of  Sydney  Smith,  that  "science  is  a  word  used  in  those  parts  for  a  tiqoor  (wAi|r. 

was  his  forte  and  omniscience  his  foible."     Be-  Scotch  for  whey),  which  the  men  used  to  dflnk 

sides   other  gifts,  he  built  at  hii  own  expense,  .     .     .     and   so  became  common  to   the   people 

and  presented  to  his  college,  a  hostel,  or  coDec-  who  drank  it.      It  afterward  became  a  denom- 

tion  of  chambers  for  undergiaduatea.    His  prin-  ination    of   the    poor   harassed    people   of   that 

cipal  wridogs  include :    The  Brid^ewatcr  treatise  part   of   the  country,   who,   being   umnercifully 

'Astronomy  aiul   General    PhysKS,   considered  persecuted  by  the  govenmieDt,  against  aU  law 

with  reference  to   Natnral  Theology'    (1S33);  ^'^^  jostice,  thought  they  bad  a  civil  right  to 

^History   of  the    Inductive    Sciences'    (1837);  their  religious  liberties,  and  therefore  resisted 

'Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences'   (1840):  the  power  of  the  prince  (Charles  II.).*    Mon- 

' Novum  Organum  Renovatum' ;  'Indications  of  mouth  was  tent  to  qneH  the  insunectian,  and 

the    Creator';    'History    of    Scientific    Ideas';  "at  his  retora  he  found  himself  i}l-treated  for 

'Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity';   <Lec-  having  used  the  rebels  too  mercifully;  aad  Lau- 

tures  on  Systematic  Morality';   'Architectural  derdale  told  Charles,  with  an  oath,  that  the  dnkc 

Notes  on  German  Churches' ;  'On  Liberal  Edu-  had  been  so  civil  to  the  Vthigs  beeanse  he  was 

cation  in  General' ;  "Lecture*  on  the  History  of  a  Whig  himself  in  his  heart.     This  made  it  a 

Moral  Philosophy  in  England'  ;   'Philosophy  of  court  word,  and  in  a  little  time  the  friends  and 

Discovery';    'History   of   Mt»al    Philosophy';  folkiweri    ei    ^e    dnke   began    to   be    called 

'Platonic  Dialogues  for  Eiiglish  Readers.)      He  WbtB»» 

was  the  author  of  the  wdl-known  anonymous  A  different  origin  is,  hDw«Ter,  Mslgned  to 
essay,  'The  Plurality  of  Worlds.'  Consult:  *e  term.  Sir  James  Balfoar,  in  writing  of  an 
Todhijoter.'WheweH:  an  Account  of  His  Writ-  outbreak  which  oocurred  in  1648,  in  hia  own 
ings'  (1876) ;  'Life'  by  Mrs.  Stair  Dougias  <I»y,  calls  the  enlhasiastB  "whigamores,*  and 
(iSSi) ;  Clark.  *01d  Friends  at  Cambridge  and  Burnet,  who  was  then  live  years  old,  offers  the 
Elsewhere'  (1900),  following  exirfanation:  "The  southwest  coun~ 
im.i  Li  •.».«.  n  I  .  ^  ,.  ,  ries  of  Scotland  have  seldom  corn  enoi^  to 
Whicfiepte,  hwichTiSl  Benjamin,  EngUsh  s,rve  them  throughont  the  year,  and  the  north- 
Anglican  clergyman  :  b  Stoke,  Shropshire,  11  ern  parts  prwdocing  more  than  they  need,  those 
March  r6io  -3:  Cambridge  Mayi68i  He  was  ;„  die  west  come  in  the  immmer  to  hny  at  Leith 
educated  at  Einmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  took  the  stares  tiiat  come  from  the  north;  and  from 
orders  m  the  English  Church  m  i6jS.  held  the  a  word,  whiggam.  used  in  dri™g  tf»eir  horses, 
hviug  of  North  Cadbarj;.  Somerset  m  i6«,.aiid  all  that  drove  were  called  the  whigamors,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  provost  of  King*  shorter,  the  wbiggs.  After  the  sows  come  of 
1  i^'  <-.='"'"''dKe.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  rhAe  Hamilton's  defeat  (in  1648),  the  minis. 
latitudinarian  school  of  English  divuies ;  a  fa-  jcrs  animated  their  peojrfe  to  rise  and  march 
mous  preacher,  and  one  of  the  Cambridge  Pla-  to  Ediobnrgh;  and  they  came  up,  marching  at 
^,L*!,*'  ,5^^'""■''''.  PUBl'snea  posthumous.y,  the  head  of  their  parishes,  with  an  mheard-of 
'/■^o^*-  .«  *T'^"T*T>??^  Apophthegms*  fu^y  pr.acJiMg  and  praying  as  they  came. 
(rtBS);  'Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms'  .  .".  ^^TJ^wIe  called  the  whiggamors' imc«d, 
V^^V  .n"?™,  X'^'^'^U  J*"^;,  Co"^*^'  and  "er  after  that  all  that  opposed  the  court 
TuHoch  'Rational  Theology,'  WoL  H  {j8?2)  ;  came  in  derision  to  be  caUed  whiggs;  and  from 
Westcott,  'Essays  m  the  Histonr  0*  RehgiOM  Scotland  the  word  passed  to  England.'  The 
TTioughl'  (Ifigt);  Mulhnger.  'History  of  the  Whigs  brought  about  the  revolution  of  1688-9, 
Uwversity  of  Cambridge'  (iSga).  and  established  the  Protestant  succeasioa;  they 
WhifB,  a  word  of  Brftish  origin,  used  for  w«r«  cWcfly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  aboli- 
many  years  to  designate  an  American  political  "?"  °^  'J?^  slavtr-lrade  and  slavery,  the  repeal 
party.  It  had  previously  been  used  in  America  °'  ^^  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Catholic 
in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times  to  indicate  emancipation,  parliamentary  and  municipal  r«- 
those  who  were  opifOMd  to  the  attempts  of  the  ^'"^™'  '^^  '■^P«al  "*  tf"  corn-laws,  and  snnilar 
British  Crown  to  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  measures.  The  term  Liberals  is  now  generally 
political  and  commercial  ri^s.  It  disappeared  applied  to  the  representatives  of  this  »arty;  the 
with  the  eloae  of  the  Revolntion,  and  did  not  O'lre'ne  section  of  the  party,  who  agitate,  for 
appear  acain  until  the  Nationa!  RepubKcans,  sweeping  innovations,  usually  have  a  more  or 
successors  to  tb.  Federalists  (q.T.>,  adopted  the  '«f3  dose  connection  with  the  Wluga,  wtd  teve 
name  of  Whiga.  Those  Whigs  who  considered  a™pt«i  the  name  of  Radicals.  See  Polthcal 
the  slarery  question  settled  by  the  compromise  Parties, 
of  1850  wete  called  fai  Massachusetts  "Cotton          Whin.    See  FVitiE. 
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They  are  elapinc  and  poisgnous,  and  conceal  li'"^  cannot  now 
themselves  aided  by  their  leaf-green  color,  in  /',V,„r'''"^''?,"^ 
bushes  where  thev  dart  ooon  birds,  lizards,  in-     '■'°*?i'  "  small  y 


WH2N— WHXPPLB 

Whin,  Wliimrtone,  a  mining  term  lor  in-  1837  bc-ame  s  clerit  in  a  Boston  brokeragf  o*. 
traded  igneous  or  basaltic  rocks  generally  of  fice,  and  from  1837  to  i860  was  superintendeal 
a  firm  Ltxinre  and  resistant  character.  The  of  Ihe  leading-room  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
great  Whin  Sill  of  Northumberland  is  a  typical  change.  In  1843  he  first  attracted  attention  by 
example.  a  critical  panegyric  on  Macaulay  in  the  Boston 

Whin-chat,  an  European  warbler  (,Pralincola  'Miscellany,'  and  in  October  of  that  year  en- 

rubetra),  allied  to  the  stonechat,  and  is  named  tercd  upon  his  successful  career  as  a  lecturer, 

from  its  frequenting  the  neighborhood  of  whin  chiefly  on  literary  topics.    He  contributed  much 

and    furze  bushes.    It  possesses  a  long  white  to  reviews  and  journals,  publishing  in   184S-9 

streak,  passing  across  the  sides  of  the  head,  two  volumes  of  'Essays  and  Reviews,'  including 

which,  as  well  as  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  discussions  of  'English  Poets  of  the  19th  Cen- 

body,  is  colored  brown.    The  lower  parts  are  tury,'    *Byron,'    'Rufus   Oioate,'    and    'Henry 

yellowish.    Its  song  is  very  sweet,  and  it  has  Kelding.'    In  1872-3  he  was  literary  editor  of 

been  known  to  imitate  the  song  of  other  birds.  the    Boston    Globe,    a    newly-established    daily. 

Whip  or  Coach-whip  Snake,  a  light  brown  '^^  greater  part  of  his  work  is  composed  of 

harmless    snake    (Zamenh   fiageltiformis-)    with  wsays    on    literature    and    authors,    though    he 

whitish  tail,  closely  related  to  the  blacksnake.    It  t':<a«d_of  other  subjects  with  an  almost   equiJ 

is  found  in  the  southern  United  States  and  MeTC-  i',^-"V'"'ilf' ?"i J?'*   'Literature  of  the  Age  of 

ico,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  Texas.    Its  E'lzabeth'    (1876)  probably  shows  hrm  to  best 

name  is  given  it  on  account  of  its  general  ap-  advantage,  though  his  estimates  of  the  modems 

pearanee;  and  the  more  ignorant  Indians  and  fT?  ^^¥>  painstaking  and  for  the  most  part  just 

negroes  believe  it  will  whfp  or  lash  its  adver-  ^is  charactenjat.ons  were  penetrative,  and  at 

sary    with    its   tail.    It   runs   with   the   utmost  2"""    "^n;   effec  ively    expressed.    He    lacked 

swiftness,  and  has  the  genera!  habits  of  a  black-  how«ver,    to    a    large    extent,    originality    and 

snake  (q.v.).    A  group  of  very  slender  poison-  P""?!:  ^^  Whittiers  declaration  that  'with  the 

ous  AfrTcan  and  Asiatic  tree-snakes,  iheD.>ja-  POf^'**'*  exception  of  Lowell  and  Matthew  Ar- 

d.W,   are  called   whip-snakes   in  wme   books.  "«''"',  "«  «"»  the  ablest  critical  essayist  of  his 

—  ■  ■  •  ■  -  •  time"  cannot  now  be  accented.  Among  his  fur- 
ther  nublicstions  are:      'Literature  and    Life* 

,  .      ,  1  volume  of  lectures;  'Character 

and  Characteristic  Men'   (1866);  'Success  and 

wri.-     ■       Ti    .             •  L        .  ■  a-      11  'ts  Conditions*    (1871).    Three  books  appeared 

Whipping  Post,  a  pumshmenj  inflicted  by  posthumously,  'Recollections  of  Eminent  Men, 
le  law  of  England,  and  also  m  the  State  of  ^[jh  other  ^M*rs'  (1887).  with  an  introduc- 
Delaware^  chiefly  for  minor  offences.  The  tion  by  C.  A.  Sarlol:  'American  Literature  and 
criminal  law  in  Endand  etiumerates  several  of-  Other  Papers'  (1887),  with  a  brief  introduction 
fences  for  which  the  punishment  may  be  in-  i,y  Whittier,  and  containing  the  centennial  re- 
«icted  on  males  under  16  A  subsequent  act  ^^^^  ^f  American  literature  written  in  1876  for 
enacts  that  when  the  offender  is  under  14  the  (Harper's  Magazine' ;  and  'Outlooks  on  Society, 
number  of  strokes  IS  not  to  exceed  12.  _  In  Scot-  Literature  and  Pohtics'  (1888).  Consult  pa- 
land  no  person  above  16  is  to  be  whipped  for  p^rj  w  x,  W.  Higginson  in  the  'Atlantic,'  VcA. 
theft  or  cnme  eommrtted  against  person  or  l(^n;  ^  ^„^  ^  ■^_  1^  Hunt  in  the  'BibUo- 
property.    In  Delaware  robbery,  thert,  and  other  (hjcj  Sacra,'  1    30 

Fi;!^i.!™>f""'''"'*    ^    ''""^'    ^"    ""'^  Whipple.     Henry     Benjamin.     American 

fLA^XATON.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Adams,  jeffcr- 

Whiwile.     hw.p'l,     AhrahMn,     Amencan  ^^„  CountyTN.  V..  15  Fet  i8m;  d.  fkrlbault. 

naval    officer:    b.    Providence.    R,    I..    1733;    d-  Minn.,  16  SepL   ipoi.     Ill  health  prevented  his 

near    Marietta     Ohio,    29    May    1819.    In    the  entering  college,   for  which  he  had   prepared, 

French  and  Indian  war  he  commanded  the  pn-  ^^d  he  engaged  in  business  for  several  years. 

vateer  Gamecock  and  on  one  cruise  alone  cap-  i„  ,&,;.  i,e  began  a  theological  course  privately, 

tured  33  prizes.     He  was  in  charge  of  the  ex-  took  priest's  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 

pedition  which  mi  8-9  June  1772  destroyed  the  ^850  and  was  rector  of  Zion   ckimih,   Rome, 

British  armed  schooner  Gaspee,  commanded  sue-  n.  Y.,  1850-7  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

cessively    the    Columbus,    the    schooner    Pro vi-  Communion,  Chicago,  1857-9.     In  October  1859 

dence,  and  the   frigate   Providence,  and  from  h^  ^^^  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Minnesota. 

I77S-9  with  the  schooner  Providence  took  more  He  very  soon  afterward  organized  the  Seabury 

prizes  and  destroyed  more  vessels  than  anj- other  Mission  at  Faribault,  oat  of  which  have  since 

commander  in  the  colonial  service.    With  the  been  developed  the  cathedral  of  Our  Mereiful 

frigate    Providence  he  evaded  British  surveil-  Saviour,  Seabury  Divinity  School,  the  Shattuck 

lance  and  succeeded  m  getting  to  sea  with  im-  School  for  boys,  and  Saint  Mary's  Hall,  a  school 

portant  despatches  for  France,  and  in  1779  per-  f^r   girls.     Bishop   Whipple  was  widely  known 

formed    the    daring    exploit    of    capturing    lo  ^s  "the  apostle  to  the  IndianB*  on  account  of 

vessels  from  a  merchant  fleet  of  nearly  150  sail,  bis  labors  among  them  both  for  their  material 

eight    of    which    reached    Boston    safely,    and  3,   ^^^,1  ^g   spiritual  welfare.    By  the  Indians 

brought  $1^,000.    He  commanded  the  naval  themselves  he  was  called    "Straight  Tongue.» 

forces  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1780,  but  was  jjc  thorou^ly  understood  the  Indian  character 

captured  and  held  a  prisoner  until  the  close  of  j,nd  at  the  tithe  of  the  Sioux  massacre  in   1862 

the  war.    He  commanded  the_  vessel  which  in  insisted   that  the   trouble   came   directly    from 

1784   mifurled    the   first   American   flag   on   the  ^^^^  f^lse  dealing  of  the  whites  with  the  IndUns. 

river    I  names.  jn    jg^^  ],e   secured   the   Sioux   treaty,  opening 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  American  author  up  the  best  portions  of  Dakota  to  white  set- 
■nd  critic:  b.  Gloucester,  Mass..  8  March  1819;  tlement,  and  his  advice  in  Te^rd  to  Indian 
d.  Boston  16  June  1886.  After  a  secondary  edu-  affairs  was  sought  by  every  President  from  Lin- 
cation,   he    began   writine   for   newspapers,   in  coin  to  McKinley.    In  his  'Lights  and  Shadow! 
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of  a  Long  Episcopate*  (1899)  t)ie  character  of 
the  Indian  problem  will  be  found  very  fully 
treated.  Bishop  Whipple  traveled  extensively 
and  was  well  known  and  highly  regarded  in 
England,  while  in  bis  own  country  he  was  be* 
loved  and  respected  by  men  of  every  creed, 

Whipjllc,  Squire,  American  civil  engineer: 
b.  Harcfwick,  Mass.,  24  March  1804;  d.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  IS  March  1888.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  College. in  1830  and  engaged  in  canal 
and  railway  surveying.  He  patented  in  1840  an 
iron  bridge  truss  of  the  bowstring  type,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  built  over  the  Erie  Canal. 
After  1852  he  built  several  bridges  known  as 
the  'Whipple  trapezoidal  type,"  and  in  1872  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  lift  drawbridge,  one  of  which 
was  buih  over  the  Erie  Canal  at  Utica.  He 
wrote:  -Jhe  Way  to  Happiness'  (1847); 
•Treatise  on  Bridge  Building'  (1847);  and 
'The  Cloctrine  of  Central  Forces'   (1866). 

Whipple,   William,    American   soldier   and 

S>litician:  b.  Kittery,  Me.,  14  Jan.  i730;  A 
ortsmouth  28  Now.  1785:  Before  1751  be  was 
captain  of  a  merchantman  trading  with  the 
West  indies  and  making  voyages  to  Africa  for 
slaves.  But  in  lyjg  be  set  up  as  a  merchant  at 
Portsmouth,  and  in  1775  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  New  Hampshire  provincial  congress.  He 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the  provincial 
council  of  safety.  In  January  1776  he  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  continuing 
to  hold  his  seat  until  September  1779,  and  sign- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  briga- 
dier-general of  New  Hampshire  troops,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  operations  against 
Burgoyne  in  1777,  and  assisted  in  negotiating  the 
terms  of  the  surrender  of  (he  British  general. 
Commanding  the  New  Hampshire  forces,  he  co- 
operated with  Sullivan  in  the  campaign  against 
the  British  in  Rhode  Island  in  1778.  From 
1782  to  1784  he  was  superintendent  of  finance 
for  New  Hampshire,  and  from  1782  until  his 
death  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  He  was 
president  of  the  commission  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania regarding  the  Wyoming  Valley  region. 
Whip'poorwill,  a  North  American  night- 
ja.  (iittlrostomus  vodlervs).  In  this  genuj 
the  rictal  bristles  are  greatly  developed  and 
reach  far  beyond  the  tip  of  the  small,  weak  bill, 
and  sometimes  they  are  fringed.  The  nostrils 
are  not  tubular  as  in  Nyctidrotnus.  The  whip' 
poorwill  is  JO  inches  long  with  a  spread  of 
wings  of  about  j8  inches,  the  rictal  bristles  are 
simple,  the  tail  long  and  roimded,  and  the  soft 
lax  plumage  closely  and  delicately  mottled  with 
gray,  black,  white,  and  yellowish  brown,  the 
female  with  the  tips  of  the  outer  tail-feathers 
tawny,  the  same  parts  in  the  male  white.  These 
birds  inhabit  the  United  States  and  British 
provinces  eaat  of  the  plains,  and  breed,  chiefly 
northward,  throughout  most  of  this  area.  Being 
migratory  they  reach  the  Middle  and  New  Eng- 
land States  in  May.  The  whippoorwill  is  a 
strictly  nocturnal  bird,  but  usually  becomes  quiet 
by  midnight  except  on  moonlight  nights  when 
they  continue  active  tilt  Anvrn ;  but  at  all  times 
thev  are  most  vociferous  during  the  early  even- 
ing. The  song  is  a  clear,  energetic  whistle, 
atitly  syllabified  in  the  name,  strongly  accented 
on    the    last    syllable,    and    is    repeated    many 


times;  then,  after  a  short  puMc,  begins  anew. 
They  fly  noiselessly  in  pursuit  of  flying  in- 
sects, skimming  low  over  stone  walls  and  bushes 
or  even  alight  on  the  ground  to  pick  up  a  beetle 
or  other  insect.  Large  moths,  night-flying 
beetles,  and  insects  frequenting  forest  bocdera 
arc  their  chief  food.  As  they  pass  close  to  a 
person  at  night  they  are  heard  to  utter  a  low 
murmuring  sound.  Uiilike  the  great  majority 
of  birds  they  always  perch  along  and  not  across 
a  bough,  a  peculiarity  which  they  share  with 
other  weak-footed  birds.  Whippoorwills  do  not. 
fly  abroad  during  cloudy  days  like  the  night 
hawk,  and  as  a  consequence  their  appearance  is 
unknown  to  many  persons  to  whom  the  song  is 
quite  familiar.  No  nest  is  made  and  the  two 
elliptical  creamy  white  eggs  marked  with  brown 
and  lavender  are  laid  in  a  depression  on  the 
bare  ground  or  a  log.  When  danger  threatens, 
the  old  birds  often  carry  the  eggs  or  young 
in  their  mouths  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  much 
larger  species  of  similar  colors  and  habits,  but 
more  southern  in  its  range,  is  the  chuck-will's- 
widow  {A.  carolinetuii)  (q.  v.).  In  this  species 
the  rictal  bristles  are  provided  with  lateral  fila- 

Whiptail  Scorpion.    See  Scorpion. 

Whirligig  Beetle.    See  Water-beetle. 

Whirlpool,  a  circular  eddy  or  current  in  a 
stream  or  the  sea,  produced  bv  the  configuration 
of  the  channel,  by  meeting  currents,  by  winds 
meeting  tides,  etc.  There  are  some  very  cele- 
brated whirlpools,  such  as  Charybdis.  in  the 
ttrait  between  Sicily  and  Italj';  and  the  Mal- 
strom,  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  When  agitated 
by  tides  or  winds  they  sometimes  become  dan- 
gerous to  navigators.  These  are  not,  however, 
whirlpools  in  the  strict  sense,  which  are  indeed 
very  tare,  but  merely  superficial  commotions 
created  by  winds  meeting  tides,  and  in  calm 
weather  are  tree  from  all  danger. 

Whirlwind.  See  Cyclonb;  Simoom;  Water- 
spout. 

Wblaky,  the  name  applied  to  a  well-known 
liquor  distilled  from  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and 
oUier  grains;  potatoes,  beet,  and  other  roots, 
and  subsequently  refined,  colored  and  flavored 
by  various  processes.  Whisky  from  malt  alone 
is  made  in  the  Scotch  distilleries  as  follows: 
The  malt  is  bruised  Upon  cylinders,  and  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  mashed  is  put  into  the 
mash  pan.  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  170' 
F,  being  then  added.  After  two  or  three  hours' 
agitation  the  whole  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  the  worts  are  drawn  off  to 
about  one  third  of  the  water  employed. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  first  quantity  of  water 
of  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  put  into 
the  pan.  and  the  agitation  is  renewed  for  about 
half  an  hour.  After  a  second  period  of  repose 
these  second  worts  are  drawn  off.  Both  infu- 
sions are  now  cooled  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  temperature  of  80°  or  70°  to  prevent 
souring ;  the  wort  is  cooled  down  by  being 
exposed  in  shallow  coolers  to  currents  of  air, 
or  by  being  passed  througO  serpentine  tubes 
surrounded  with  cold  water.  More  water  may 
be  let  into  the  pan.  and  a  third  wort  drawn  off, 
which  may  be  fixed  with  the  other  worts,  or 
used  instead  of  water  for  the  first  infusion  of 
malt    The  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  eon- 
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verted  into  alcohol  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  ferment  or  yeast  introduced  into  the  worts; 
if  too  little  be  used,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  will 
remain  imdecoinposed ;  if  too  much,  the  spirits 
will  have  an  unpleasant  tasie.  Generally  the 
worts  are  let  down  at  the  specific  gravity  of 
1.050  or  1.060,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
50°.  Fof  every  100  gallons  a  gallon  of  good 
porter  yeast  is  added  and  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated by  agitation.  An  hour  after  the  addition 
of  the  yeast  fermentation  begins  to  show  itself 
by  a  ring  of  froth  around  the  edges  of  the  vat. 
and  in  about  five  hours  frothy  bubbles  cover  its 
whole  surface.  Large  vats  generally  afford  a 
better  result  than  small  ones,  owing  to  the 
equality  of  the  fermenting  process.  It  is  con^ 
sidered  good  worts  when  the  specific  gravity 
comes  down  to  that  of  water  and  superior  wort) 
when  it  falls  to  0.995.  fn  about  48  to  60  hours 
the  wash  begins  to  get  clear  and  comparatively 
tranquil,  and  is  then  ready  for  distillation.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  still  consists  of  a  copper 
boiler  into  which  the  wash  is  poured.  This  ves- 
sel is  furnished  with  a  close  head  terminating 
in  a  bent  tube  which  passes  in  a  spiral  form 
through  a  vessel  filled  with  cold  water.  (See 
DlSTiLLATTOS.)  On  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  still  the  spirit  begins  to  rise  in  vapor  at 
its',  along  with  more  or  less  steam.  These 
vapors  are  condensed  in  passing  through  the 
spiral  tube,  and  trickle  in  fluid  form  into  a  re- 
cciver.  The  product  of  this  first  distillation  is 
called  low  wines.  This  i&  again  distilled  at  a 
lower  temperature,  which  gets  rid  of  part  of  the 
water  and  of  the  fetid  oils  that  had  come  over 
with  the  alcohol.  Great  purity  and  strength  can 
only  be  obtained  by  repeated  distillation.  The 
casks  or  packages  into  which  these  spirits  are 
put  are  never  charred,  as  in  America,  but  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  empty  wine  or  rum  casks  which 
hnnart  both  flavor  and  color,  and  when  plain 
casks  are  used,  flavoring  and  coloring  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  blending  wines.  If  nothing 
whatever  is  added  to  the  spirits  which  are  put 
in  plain  ca^ks,  the  coloring  and  flavoring  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tannic  acid  extracted  from  the 
wood,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  aldehydes  in 
combination  with  the  ethyl  alcohol. 

In  the  United  Slates,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  whiskies,  or  those  represented 
to  be  surfi.  constitute  the  majority  of  those  con- 
lumed  for  drinking  purposes,  either  medicinal  or 
otherwise.  Kentucky  whiskies  are  known  as  Sour 
Mash,  Sweet  Mash  and  Bourbons,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  whiskies  as  Eastern  Ryes. 
At  the  head  of  the  various  processes  of  distilla- 
tion, for  excellence  of  quality  of  the  spirit  pro- 
duced thereby,  stands  that  known  as  "fire  cop- 
per." which  is  the  method  that  originally  estab- 
lifihed  the  high  reputation  of  whisky  in  these 
States ;  those  since  employed,  while  giving  a 
larger  yield  of  spirit  to  the  bushel  of  grain,  pro- 
cure it  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  and  flavor 
thereof.  In  this  process  the  corn  and  rye  meals 
are  scalded  or  mashed  with  hot  spent  beer, 
which  is  the  liquid  residue  of  the  previous  dis- 
tillation. The  mash  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to 
the  proper  temperature,  when  malt  is  added,  and 
the  mash,  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  is  left  to  ferment  the  time  established  by 
law.  The  diluted  mash  when  fermented  is  called 
beer.  The  beer  is  distilled  in  three  different 
ways.     In  the  very  smallest  distilleries,  it  is 


boiled  in  copper  stills,  over  wood 
fires;  the  vapor,  passing  through  a  copper  coil 
or  worm,  immersed  in  cold  water,  is  condensed 
and  delivered  into  a  receiver.  The  condensed 
liquid  is  called  low  wines,  or  singlings.  Sing- 
lings  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  spirit.  This 
manner  of  boiling  the  beer  is  seldom  used,  aa 
the  large  quantity  of  grain  contained  in  the  beer 
makes  it  apt  to  cake  in  the  still ;  and.  becoming 
scorched,  it  gives  the  whisky  a  stftng,  smoky 
flavor,  a  very  little  of  which,  however,  is  not 
considered  objectionable.  The  singlings .  are 
doubled  or  again  distilled  in  small  copper  stills, 
or  doublers,  over  wood  fires,  and  the  vapor 
again  condensed  in  a  copper  worm,  whence  it  is 
delivered  into  the  receiving  cistern.  Another 
name  for  doublings  is  highwines.  The  usual 
way  of  distilling  sour  mash  whisky  is  to  boil  the 
beer  in  a  wooden  still  by  admitting  steam,  the 
vapor  being  condensed  into  singlings ;  the 
singlings  are  doubled  as  above.  In  the  third 
way,  the  beer  is  boiled  in  a  copper  still,  by 
steam  confined  in  a  copper  pipe,  placed  inside 
of  the  still.  The  singlings  are  doubled  in  small 
copper  stills,  over  wood  fires,  in  the  same  man- 
ner described.  This  latter  way  is  considered  a 
great  improvement,  as  it  avoids  both  the  scorch- 
ins:  of  the  grain  In  distilling  the  beer  and  the 
admission  of  live  steam,  while  it  preserves  all 
the  characteristics  so  highly  prized  in  'sour- 
mash,  fire  copper'  whiskies.  The  yield  by  the 
sour-mash  process  is  from  two  to  three  gallons 
to  the  bushel  of  grain. 

Most  whisky  is  made  by  the  process  known 
as  'steam,"  In  this  the  corn  and  rye  meals  and 
malt  are  mixed  with  water  in  the  mash-tub, 
where  they  are  scalded  with  direct  or  live  steam, 
introduced  by  means  of  a  perforated  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tub.  When  fully  scalded,  the 
mash  is  cooled  down  and  run  into  the  fer- 
menting tubs.  Fresh  yeast  is  used  in  ferment- 
ing, which  gives  the  name  of  "sweet  mash.' 
The  still  is  made  of  wood  and  divided  into  two 
or  three  compartments.  When  th^  still  is 
charged,  a  certain  amount  of  beer  is  placed  in 
each  compartment,  live  steam  is  admitted  into 
the  lower,  which  boils  the  beer,  and  the  vapor 
from  it  ascends  through  a  curved  pipe  into  the 
compartment  above,  where  its  continued  recep- 
tion boils  the  charge  therein  contained ;  the 
vapor  from  this  again  ascends  into  the  next 
compartment  above,  where  the  same  process  is 
repeated.  The  vapor  then  passes  through  a  pipe 
into  a  wooden  doubler,  where  it  boils  the  low 
wines ;  and  the  vapor  arising  thence  passes  into 
a  copper  worm,  where  it  is  condensed  and  then 
run  into  the  whisky  cistern.  Only  one  worm 
is  used  and  one  condensation  made.  Highwines, 
as  well  as  whisky,  are  manufactured  by  this 

Srocess.  The  yield  is  from  three  and  a  half  to 
Dur  and  a  half  gallons.  In  making  whisky  by 
the  "steam  copper'  process,  the  mash  is  made 
and  fermented  and  the  beer  boiled,  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  "steam"  process.  The  same 
wooden  still  is  used;  but,  instead  of  the  vapor 
from  the  upper  compartment  passing  directly 
into  a  wooden  doubler,  it  is  run  through  a  worm 
and  condensed  into  singlings,  which  are  doubled 
in  a  copper  still  by  live  steam,  or  by  steam 
confined  in  a  jacket  around  the  still,  or  some- 
times by  fire  underneath. 

In  locating  a  distillery  a  full  supply  of  clear, 
bright  water,  that  contams  the  proper  chemical 
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(■unities,  is  the  first  consideratioa  It  is  well 
blown  to  both  chemists  and  prjutical  distillers 
that  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
ihate  of  lime,  earthy  carbonates,  and  no  organic 
m.-itter,  is  best  adapted  to  distilling.  The  lime 
and  carbonates  being  dissolved  in  the  acid  gen- 
erated during  the  fermentation  of  the  mash, 
mostly  pass  oif  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  leave  the  water  soft  and  best  suited 
for  extracting  the  active  properties  of  the  malt 
and  grain.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  [he 
selection  of  the  grain  to  have  it  well  developed 
and  sound.  Musty  or  unsound  grain  is  fatal  to 
the  production  of  fine  whisky,  and  its  defects 
become  more  prominent  as  the  whisky  increases 
in  age.  Those  distillers  most  careful  to  manu- 
facture only  line  goods  use  the  grain  that  is 
grown  in  their  own  section  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  have  both  the  grain  and  water  spring 
from  the  same  kind  of  soil.  Successful  fer^ 
mentation  requires  of  the  distiller  not  only  con- 
stant attention,  but  also  extensive  knowledge 
both  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  of  prac- 
tical results.  It  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  allow 
the  fermentation  to  be  prematurely  concluded 
or'to  proceed  too  long.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
slower  the  fermentation  and  lower  the  heat  at 
which  the  distillation  is  carried  on,  the  finer  and 
pirer  will  b«  the  spirit.  Tke  mash  being-made 
and  fermented,  and  the  beer  distilled  by  whal:- 
cver  process,  the  whisky  is  collected  in  Che 
cistern,  and  thence  run  into  barrels,  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  inspector,  and  in 
the  custody  of  the  United  States  storekeeper, 
who  has  also  charge  of  it  while  in  the  bonded 
warehouse,  till  the  tax  is  paid.  Barrels,  and  the 
cooperage  tltereof,  require  much  attention,  and 
must  be  mafle  of  well-seasoned  oak.  For  high- 
wines  they  are  not  charred,  but  for  whisky  they 
should  be  well  charred,  as  the  char  has  some 
peculiar  chemical  efTect  on  tlw  character  aoid 
ripening  of  the  whisky  that  is  very  desirable. 

Tbe  subsequent  purity  of  the  product  depends 
largely  upon  tbe  care  exercised  by  the  distiller 
in  stopping  the  distillation  when  the  temperature 
of  the  vapor  rises  above  the  boiling  ooint  of 
ethvl  alcohol  and  water  and  certain  flavoring 
bodies  depending  upon  the  material  employed. 

The  process  of  fermentation  which  precedes 
that  of  distillation  produces  a  number  of  alco- 
hols radically  different  from  ethyl  alcohol 
(which,  with  water,  is  the  body  of  whiskies) 
and  which  seriously  serve  to  contaminate  the 
product.  These  arc  usually  referred  to  by  the 
distiller  in  America  as  the  'heads'*  and  ''tails," 
because  the  former  have  a  lower  boiling  point 
than  that  of  etliyl  alcohol,  and  the  latter  a  higher 
boiling  point,  as  a  result  of  which  a  careful  dis- 
tiller  can  separate  them  from  the  main  body  of 
the  distillate  which  is  to  be  preserved. 

In  England  these  heads  and  tails  are  called 
'feints."  Amopg  these  is  fusel  oil,  from  which 
it  is  very  desi-rahle  that  the  spirit  should  b« 
freed  as  soon  as  possible  This  may  be  partiaKy 
accoraphshed  by  the  action  of  charcoal  and 
heat,  which  are  the  principles  underlying  the 
barrel- char  ring  process  of  reiination  and  matu- 
ration. If,  however,  the  fusel  oil  contents  are 
too  large  to  start  with,  they  will  never  be  suffi- 
ciently reduced  by  such  process  to  make  the 
product  wholesome  and  palatable.  In  such  case, 
they  can  only  be  removed  or  reduced  by  a  subse- 
auent  process  of  rectification,  including  redis- 


tilling and  the  passage  of  the  spirits  through 
leach  tubs.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  tbe 
process  of  manufacture,  that  the  fusel  oil  con- 
tents or  percentage  of  impurities  is  not  fixed  or 
constant,  and  this  fact  led  to  the  process  called 
blending.  Under  the  present  system  of  Internal 
Revenue  Lawa  in  the  United  States  distilled 
spirits  can  be  sold  only  by  one  who  qualilies 
thereunder  as  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer,  and 
suob  person  may  also  be  a  rectifier.  A  rectifier 
is  one  who  rectifies,  purifies,  or  refines  distilled 
spirits,  or  who  merely  mixes  without  refining. 
Whenever  it  is  found  that  whisky  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  barrel-charring  process 
still  contains  an  excessive  quantity  of  fusel  oil, 
or  has  acquired  an  excessive  quantity  of  tannic 
acid,  it  can  only  be  corrected  by  redistillation 
or  other  rectifying  processes  or  by  the  addition 
thereto  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  water  (termed 
for  commercial  purposes  either  ■neutral  spirits' 
or  'cologne  spirits' )  which  contains  no 
fusel  oil  and  no  tannic  add.  One  effect 
of  charring  a  barrel  is  to  produce  a  coating  of  a 
gnmmy,  reainous  substance  beneath  the  char  and 
next  to  the  hard  wood  which  is  classed  as  car«- 
met  and  which  not  only  imparts  a  flavor,  but 
produces  about  two  thirds  of  the  color  usually 
obtained  by  spirits  which  hare  been  stored  in 
such  a  barrel  for  a  length  of  time.  The  other 
one  third  of  the  ct^r  is  imparted  by  the  tannin 
or  flavescin  which  the  spirits  extract  from  the 

Since  neutral  spirits  are  seldom  pat  in 
charred  barrels,  they  retain  their  original  color, 
which  is  water  white,  and  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  whisky  which  has  been  colored,  it 
necessarily  Ughteng  the  color  which  has  to  be 
restored  by  the  addition  of  plain  caramcL 
Harmless  flavorings  are  sometimes  added  to 
modify  or  soften  the  effect  of  the  tannin, 
which  is  a  severe  astringent  On.  accnant  of 
their  diminished  toxicity,  smoottiHess  which 
sometimes  results  from  the  addition  of  su^r. 
ind  inproved  flavor  which  results  front  dilotiiv 
or  diminishing  the  tannic  acid,  acelit  acid,  and 
fusel  oil,  blends  ere  considered  by  some  more 
^sirable  than  a  simple  wMsky. 

The  bulk  of  the  so-called  straight  or  umple 
whiskies  fn  America  are  made  by  adding  water 
to  the  high  wines  or  doublings  in  the  recelvfaiK 
cistern  until  they  are  reduced  to  'too  proof* 
or  "proof," — approximately  half  ethyi  alcohol 
and  half  water, —  and  then  storing  them  in 
charred  barrels. 

High  wines  contain  higher  alcohcds  known 
as  'impurities,'  created  during  the  process  of 
fcmsentation.  If  these  impurities  are  removed 
from  the  high  wines,  the  spirit  is  then  termed 
"neutral,*  but  that  term  is  properly  applied  to 
it  only  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  its  original  con- 
dition, free  from  any  coloring  or  flavorinf;  mat- 
ters. To  insure  this  result,  neutral  spirits  are 
Stored  in  paraffined  or  waxed  barrels.  Neutral 
spirits  when  put  into  charred  barrels  are  con- 
verted into  whisky,  but  milder  in  flavor  and 
less  fiery  than  whisky  produced  from  high 
wines.  Being  unsuitable  for  blending  purposes, 
such  whisky  is  seldom  produced  in  America, 
although  all  foreign  whiskies  partake  more  Oi 
its  characteristics  than  of  whisky  produced 
from  high  wines. 

The  recent  custom  of  steam-heating  ware- 
houses in  which  whisky  in  charred  barrels  ie 
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gtOTvd,  increases  the  proof  very  matedaHr-  H 
kept  ill  damp  storage,  Ae  proof  would  diminisb. 
Whisky  ranges  in  proof  from  70  to  130,  but  all 
spirits  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  procesa 
usually  recognized  as  producing  whisky,  are 
conaidered   whisky  without  reference  to  their 

No  standard  for  whisky  is  created  by  the 
Federal  taws,  but  manj  of  the  states  have 
adcqrted  tlie  standard  laM  down  in  the  United 
States  Phermacopacia,  which  requires  that 
whisky  for  medicinal  pur^sei  should  be  ap- 
pTDximately  from  88  to  no  proof,  should  con- 
tain no  more  than  traces  of  fusel  oil  from  grain 
and  oak  tannin  from  casks,  a  stated  limit  of 
free  acid,  and  show  a  residue  from  too  C  C. 
evaporated  on  a  water  balb  and  dried  at  212  F, 
of  not  more  than  0.$  Gm.  Blended  nhislciei 
more  nearly  meet  these  requirements  than 
straight  whiskies. 

Whisky,  whether  called  'straight"  or 
*blended*  is  aMwotod  of  approxinatdy  half 
water  and  half  ethyl  alcohol,  ^ka  «  coSat  and 
a  Aavor,  and  the  onljf  substantial  difference  be- 
tween th«  two  consists  in  the  percentage  of 
fusel  oil  and  tajonic  acid,  which  exiet  in  straight 
whiskies  ia  a  larger  amount  than  in  blended 
whiskies. 

Aocording  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Tntemal  ReTenue  for  the  fiscal  year  eaded 
30  June  I9t<\  grain  to  the  amotint  of  3ft327,437 
bushels  was  consumed  in  the  maaufacturc  of 
whisky,  ihe  prodact  of  which  for  that  year  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  156,237,526  gal- 
lons. 

Wfaiiky  Frauds,  The,  hi  American  civil 
history,  a  national  internal  revenue  scandal, 
which  reached  Its  climax  in  1874  through  the 
cffoits  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  D.  H. 
Bristow.  Statistics  showed  that  for  some  years 
prior  to  t874  the  United  States  had,  in  St.  Louis 
alone,  lo«t  at  least  $1,300,000  of  revenue  which 
it  should  have  received  from  whisky,  yet  spe- 
eial  agent!  of  the  Treasury  set  to  work  from 
time  to  time  had  failed  to  do  more  than  caose 
an  occasional  flurry  among  the  thieves.  The 
Whisl^  Riof;  was  organized  in  St.  Louis  when 
the  Liberal  Republicans  there  achieved  their 
first  success.  It  occurred  to  certain  politicians 
to  have  the  revenue  officers  raise  a  campaign 
fund  among  The  distlHers.  This  idea  the  offi- 
cers modified  later,  raising  money  in  the  same 
way  for  themselves,  and  in  return  conniving  at 
the  grossest  thievery.  As  it  became  necessary 
to  hide  the  frauds  newspapers  and  higher  offi- 
cials were  hushed,  till  the  ring  assumed  na- 
tional dimensions.  Its  headquarters  were  at  St. 
Louis,  but  it  had  branches  at  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, Peoria,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
an  agent  at  Washington.  A  huge  cornitrtion 
fond  was  distributed  among  gaugers,  storekeep- 
ers, collectors,  and  other  officials,  acording  to  a 
fixed  schedule  of  prices.  As  a  result  of  the 
investigation  by  Secretary  Bristow  arrests  were 
made  in  nearly  every  leading  city.  Indictments 
were  found  against  15a  liqoor  men  and  other 
private  parties,  and  ^tainst  86  ^vemment  offi- 
cials, notably  the  chief  clerk  m  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  Gen.  Grant's  private  secre- 
tary, Gen.   0.  E.  Babcock. 

Whig^  Insurrection,  a  popular  name 
given  to  a  local  outbreak  in  opposition  to  the 


excise  laws  passed  by  Congress  3  March  1791. 
General  abjections  were  urged  against  the  meas- 
ure and  in  western  Pennsylvania  the  inhab- 
itants considered  the  tax  an  unfair  discrimina- 
tion against  their  particular  region,  and  raised 
an  insurrection.  It  became  necessary  for  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  call  out  an  army  of  15,000 
militia  to  snbdue  the  rebels,  who  dispersed  with- 
out bloodshed. 

Whispering  Gdlery,  a  g^ep*  or  dome  of 
an  elliptical  or  circular  form,  in  which  faint 
sounds  conveyed  around  the  interior  wail  may 
be  readily  heard,  while  the  same  are  inaudible 
elsewhere  in  the  interior.  Thus,  in  an  elliptical 
chamber,  if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  the  foci 
speak  in  a  whisper,  he  will  be  heard  distinctly 
by  a  person  standing  in  the  other  focus,  thougm 
the  same  sound  would  not  be  audible  at  the 
same  distance  under  any  other  circumstances,  or 
at  any  other  place  in  the  chamber.  There  is  a 
whispering  gallery  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
one  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and  an- 
other at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  England. 

Whist,  a  well-known  game  at  cards;  first 
clearly  described  by  Edmond  Hoyle  {q.  v.)  in  his 
'Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist'  (1743). 
The  game  is  played  with  the  full  pack  of  53 
cards  by  four  persons,  two  being  partners 
afrainst  the  other  two.  each  player  receiving  13 
cards  dealt  out  one  by  one  in  rotation.  The 
last  card  dealt  is  turned  face  up,  and  is  called 
the  trump  card;  it  gives  a  ^ciai  power  to  the 
suit  to  which  it  belongs.  The  cards  rank  as 
follows:  ace  (highest),  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
the  others  according  to  their  number  of  pips. 
Play  is  commenced  by  the  person  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  dealer  laying  down  a  card  face 
up  on  the  table,  the  other  players  following  in 
succession  with  cards  of  the  same  suit  if  they 
liave  them.  When  «U  have  played  the  player 
wiio  hae  the  highest  card  takes  the  four  cards 
llid  down,  which  constitute  a  trick.  The  win- 
ner of  the  trick  then  leads,  as  the  first  of  a 
new  trick,  the  winner  of  which  becomes  the 
leader,  and  so  on.  When  a  player  cannot  play 
B  card  of  the  same  suit,  he  may  play  one  of  the 
trvrnp  Boit,  and  take  the  trick,  or  lay  one  of  a 
different  suit,  which  gives  him  no  chance  of 
wifwing  the  trick.  When  the  hand  is  played 
ont  the  score  is  taken  as  follows :  the  partners 
■who  conjointly  gain  the  majority  of  tricks  score 
one  point  for  every  trick  taken  above  six.  The 
ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  the  trump  suit 
are  called  honors,  and  count  one  each  for  the 
siiie  which  holds  them;  if  one  side  hold  three 
honors,  they  count  two  by  honors,  as  the  oppo- 
site side  can  have  but  one  ;  if  one  side  hold  all 
the  honors,  four  by  honors  is  counted;  should 
the  honors  be  equally  divided  neither  side  counts, 
the  honors  being  then  said  to  cancel  each  other. 
In  long  whist,  an  obsolescent  form  of  the  game, 
10  of  these  points  made  a  game.  In  short 
whist,  the  game  now  generally  played,  the  num- 
ber has  been  reduced  to  five,  and  in  this  form 
it  is  common  to  count  by  tricks  alone.  A  rub- 
ber consists  of  a  series  of  three  games,  and  is 
won  by  the  side  that  secures  two  of  them. 
Should  one  party  gain  two  games  in  succession, 
the  third  of  the  rubber  is  not  played.  In  dupli- 
cate whist  the  hands  played  are  preserved  and 
replayed  by  the  opposing  side. 
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WHISTLE-WOOD  —  WHIBTLBR 

Wbwtle-wood,  a  North  American  maple-  fore  now,  but  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxctwiib 

tree  lAcer  petiniylvoHicmn) .     It  is  a  small  trde,  ask  aoo  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the 

or    sometimes    only    a    shrub,    common    in    the  public's  face*  (*Fors  Clavigcra').    Then  ensued 

mountainous    districts    of    the    eastern    United  the  diverting  Ruskin  suit,  brought  for  libel  by 

States  and   Canada.    Generally  it  is   found  in  the  artist  and  heard  in  November  1878.    The 

thicket-like    young    woods,    growing    in    damp  verdict  was   for  the  plaintiff,  and   the  farthing 

rocky   soil.     The   flowers   are   in    long   ajiillary  assessed  for  damages  Whistler  afterward  wore 

racemes,    and    bloom   late   in   spring,   drooping  on  his  watch  chain.    The  costs  against  Ruskin, 

under    the    branches.     They    are    succeeded    by  £306  12s.  4d,,  were  met  by  a  public  subscription, 

strings  of  the  two-celled  winged  fruit  of  a  yel-  Whistler  followed  up  the  affair  by  his  pamphlet, 

lowish  green  tint.    They  dangle  there  all  sum-  <Art  va.  Art-Critics,'  in  which  he  first  proved 

mer.     The  slender  trunks  are  olive-green,  when  his  cleverness  in  controversial   satire.     He  pre- 

older  becommg  a  reddish-brown  in  color,  striped  ferred   to    exhibit   his   works   under   conditions 

Vfith   short,   delicate   streaks   of   white   pigment,  which  he  could  himself  direct,  and  gave  a  spe- 

which  may  be  scraped  off,  and  for  this  reason  cjal  exhibition  in  1874.     Others,  of  CTther  prints 

the    tree    is   often   called    striped   maple;    it    is,  or  paintings,  were  held  in  the  room*  of  the  Fine 

however,  also  known  as  moo»e-wood.  since  the  Arts    Society    in    i88n    1881,    1883,    1884,   and 

deer   are   fond   of  the   young   shoots   when   the  ,886.     At    the    International    Society,    KnighU- 

sugary    sap    is    flowing     The    bark    is    easily  bridge,  he  always  had  chief  place.     He  became 

stripped  off  the  young  branches,  Icavmg  white  ^  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Art- 

withes  from  which  country  folk  make  whistles,  i^ti   in   1884,   and   in   1886   some   "revolutionary 

Other   whistles   are   made   from   the   bass-wood  members'  made  him  its  president     His  admin- 

yiJio  ommeorta),  and  the  name  is  given   in  jstration  improved  the  artistic  quality  of   the 

Great  Britain  to  the  moantain-ash   (i'ynw)  and  exhibitions,  but  was  not  commercially  success- 

to  the  common  and  sycamore-maples.  („, .   ^nd   in   1889  he   failed   of   HKlection   and 

Whistler.  hwTs  ler,  James  Abbott  McNeiU,  many  of  his  following  resigned.    His  cxplana- 

American  artist:  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  10  July  1834;  tion  was  characteristic:     'It  is  all  very  simple, 

d.   London   17  July   1903.     In   1851   he   was   ap-  The  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  has  disin- 

pointed  to  the  West   Point   MiliUry   Academy,  tegrated  — the     'artists'     have    come    out,    the 

which  he  left  in   1854;  and   in    1854-5  was  a  cBrifish'   remain.*    He  failed  for  a  long  time 

draughtsman  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  ^i  the  recognition  he  merited,  but  latterly  many 

This  employment  he  soon  quitted,  going  to  Eng-  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  him.     He  was 

land  and  thence  to  Pans,  where  in  1855-?  he  ^  niember  of  the  Legion  of   Honor  and  the 

was  a  pupil  m  the  studio  of  C.  G.   Gieyre,  an  Bavarian   Order   of   Saint  Michael,   member  of 

artist  of  fngres    school  who  'never  drew  a  Ime  ,he  Munich,  Rome,  Dresden,  and  other  acade- 

without     having     first     assured     himself     how  ^ies,  in  190^  received  the  unusual  award  at  the 

Raphael  would  have  proceeded,"    Previous  to  p_,;*   ^^J^f'  „  „r  ,u.  „„ij  ™— i^i  (-..  ^^i.:_„ 

the*^  series   generally   styled   the    "French    Set,"  t^^'K^^f^l'^t^Lt^  1°^^  ^    ,L   ,I,!^S 

Whisder  is  known  to  have  etched  three  plates.  ^"l?',!?hl'L'„,^i"^^^C^fj.  1   '^   i^i^! 

and  other  earlv  attempts   were  almost  certainly  "'/'^i  °/  'iT      Rv    ™„^  Tlfi^'t  ^fe 

made.     The  'French  get,»  renderings  of  figures,  «*    ^'""^    ^^\  ^^    '^^^    Whiatlera    etchmgs 

street  scenes,  and    interiors,   appeared    in    1858  >'?"  been  ranked  as  the  consirnimate  product 

(published   by    Delatre)-i2    ^ates,    with    £n  of  his  art,  classed  with  those  of  Kembr«idt^  and 

etched  title.    But  a  few  copies  were  printed.    In  ?^"?  ^<i  *«  ^"7^",  *?  world  a  greatest  etcher 

1863  Whistler  went  to  London  and  settled  in  "",  the  process  of  selectmg  essentials  and  a  cer- 

Chelsea.     During  his  earlier  days  there  he  com-  tam  subUety  in  execution.    He  did  not  keep  a 

pleled  the  'Thames  Set'   of  etchings,  16  in  all,  set  of  proofs  or  memoranda  of  his  work,  and  it 

treating  of  the  craft  of  that  stream  and  the  ".  as  yet  impossible  to  make  a  complete  list  of 

quaint   buildings    along   its    edge.    Some    rare  his  etchings.    The  first  catalc^ue  of  them  (m;- 

prints  of  these,  generally  considered  superior,  peared   m  1874.    Wedmore   ga»e  214  m   188^ 

were    made   before    their    pubiication,  in    1871.  268  in    1889;    a   supplement  to  Wedmore   in- 

<The  Pool'  and  'Black  Lion  Wharf  are  among  creased  the  number  to  37a.    It  is  probable  that 

the  best  of  them.    He  exhibited  his  paintings  with  the  search  certain  to  be  made  the  list  will 

quite  frequently  at  the  Royal  Academy,  one  of  he  brought  up  to  more  than  400  prints.     It  has 

the  earliest  being  'At  the  Piano,'   purchased  by  been  said,  and  orobably  with  muti  justice,  that 

the  Scottish  painter  John  Phillip  for  30  guineas,  while  Rembrandt  chose  greater  subjects,  only  a 

In   1872  the  'Arrangement  in  Gray  and  Black'  comparatively  small  part  of  the  total  number  of 

{'The  Painter's  Mother'),  now  in  the  Luxem-  his   plates   is    sought   by   collectors,   but    all   of 

bourg   Gallery,   was   accepted   by   the   Academy  Whistler's  are  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs. 

onlyon   the   insistence   of   Sir   William    Boxali.  'There   are   no   failures,"    declares   one  writer; 

Whistler  sent  other  pictures,  such  as  'The  Last  some  are  sketchier  than  others,  but  all  are  genu- 

of  Old  Westminster,*  and  'Symphony  in  White  ine    expressions    of    Whisder's    art.    Whistler 

III.,'  but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  manage-  used    an    increasing    economy    of    means;    the 

ment  of  that   institution,  long  before  his   death  'First  Venice  Set,'   published  by  the  Fine  Arts 

ceased  to  exhibit  there,  and  was  never  made  Society  in  1880  <i2  plates),  and  the  'Twenty- 

A.R.A.    Some  of  his  best  work  was  shown  at  six  Etchings'    (1886),  principally  of  Venetian 

the    Grosvenor   Gallery,    opened   by   Sir   Coutts  subjects,   though   including   some    English   also, 

Lindsay    tn    1877,    including    famous    portraits,  show   in  this   respect  great  difference  from  the 

'Irving  as  Philip  II.'  and  the  'Arrangements,'  'French'     and    'Tliamcs'    sets.     The    unfailing 

'Harmonies,'    and    'Nocturnes,'    novel   in    title  characteristics  of  the  etchings  are  precision  and 

and  character.    It  was  in  1877  that  Ruskin  wrote  flexibility  of  line,  and  remarkable  pitturesque- 

of  the  'Nocturne,  Black  and  Gold'  ('The  Fall-  ness  in  the  rendering  of  shade  and  light.    Their 

lug  Rocket'),  then  at  the  Grosvenorr    "I  have  observation  and  their  technical  skill  are  alik« 

seen  and  heard  much  of  cockney  impudence  be-  noteworthy.    Of  the  single  plates  may  be  nw»- 
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tioned      <Jd&>      <Little     Putney,'      <BatterMa  WhuUewing,   or  Wtaittter,   &  duck.     See 

Bridge,'     'Old    Chelsea,'    and    *Speke    Hall.'  GoLDEN-Bya. 

Examples  are  to  be  seen  in  many  important  pub-  Whiston,      hwla'tfin,      WiUi»in,     English 

R^hi-  .i*^  V";^  1"^  ^'  ■  uiS'  Aca***^'  mathematician  and  Anglican  clergyman :  b.  Nor- 
B.bhothem,e  Natiooale,  Bt.t.sh  Museum,  the  !„„,  Leicestershire,  9  Dec.  i667TTLondon  32 
1™"  i^^''rfr^"^'^„.^''''f  T■V^"'*  '^1°7^''*1,R'^"  Aug.  1752.  He  took  his  degree  at  Clare  Hall. 
kry.  In  dry-pomt  and  lithography,  too.  Whia-  Cambridge,  in  1690,  and  in  I691  was  elected  to 
tier  was  very  successful.  H«  first  hlhographs  »  fellowship  there.  He  wm  ordained  a  deacon 
he  made  m  1877,  and  he.  greaUy  perfected  the  ;„  ,5^3  ^^^  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
^  J  it?"'"''"  ^'''^''""°''  "f  'P3  contained,  Norwich,  and  m  leoB  became  vicar  of  Lowestoft, 
besides  etchings.  8  number  of  dn'-pou.ta;  m  Suffolk.  He  was  appointed  deputy  professor 
1896  about  ^  lithograp''3  ^'^  shown  at  the  of  mathematics  to  Newton  at  Cambridge  in 
Fine  Arts  Society.  -Hie  Way  catalog^^  no  ,701,  and  in  im  upon  Newton's  resignation, 
longer  m  pnnt,  and  claimmg  to  mciude  ail  those  succeeded  to  the  Lucasian  professorship.  He 
prined  down  to  184P,  gave  130,  to  which  at  least  continued  to  preach,  but  having  given  expres- 
eight  must  further  be  added.  Jhc  list  of  nearly  ,i^  t^  Arian  views,  was  in  1710  summarily  cx- 
400  etchings  and  dry-points  and  138  lilbographs,  pdUd  from  his  professorship  and  tjie  university, 
known  to  be  in  existence,  reveals  a  large  wnount  He  removed  to  Laidon  where  he  published  'An 
of  work,  even  supposmg  that  the  artist  had  done  Historical  Preface  to  Primitive  Christianity 
riothing  else.  In  pastel  and  water-colors  Whis-  Revived'  (1711).  He  was  thereupon  prosecuted 
tier  wrought  sparingly,  although  some  of  the  tor  heresy,  but  after  proceedings  lasting  five 
Venetian  pastels  are  the  equals  of  anything  yet  y„rs.  was  permitted  to  remain  m  the  English 
attempted  in  that  _  medium.  His  creed  as  a  Church.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  lecturing 
pamter  he  stated  in  wo  series  of  'Proposi-  upon  sciemific  subjects,  being  among  the  first 
tions,'  and  the  lecture  <TenO  Clock'  first  given  to  introduce  lectures  with  e^cperiments  in  Lon- 
in  London  20  Feb.  188^.  One  of  theproposi-  don.  He  founded  in  1715  a  society  for  the 
t  i??b"l^  "  e?"'""K.^ad  no  mission  to  promotion  of  Primitive  Christianity,  the  meet- 
.  .1  ^u-i '"%  '  -'"^  "  '  ^,  artist,  a  delusion  ^g^  ^i  which  were  held  in  his  home,  and  after- 
to  the  philanihropist,  a  puzzle  to  the  botanist  „ard  became  a  Baptist  He  made  a  transla- 
■  ■  ■  -.Cnt'cs  he  thought  a  herd  of  igno-  tion  of  Josephus  (1737)  which  ran  through 
ramufles;  but  Ihey  had  their  utility  — "they  keep  many  editions  and  wrote:  'New  Theory  of  ^e 
one  always  busy,_  always  up  to  the  mark,  either  Earth*  (1696)  ;  <The  Accomplishment  of  Scrip- 
fighting  or  proving  them  idiou.'  For  a  long  ture  Prophecies'  {1708) ;  <A  New  Method  of 
tin»e  m  London  he  was  better  known  for  his  Discovering  the  Longitude'  (1714) ;  'The  True 
pugnacity  than  for  his  art  His  arrogance,  his  Origin  of  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Doc-' 
mordant  wit,  his  sparkling  bon-mots,  his  stnk-  trinea  of  the  Trinity'  (1720)  ;  <The  Testimony 
ing  individuahty  — these  were  sooner  recog-  of  Phlegon  Vindicated*  (1732);  'The  Longi- 
nlied  than  his  genius.  He  had  in  oils  a  broad  tudes  Found  by  the  Ellipsis  of  Jupiter'a  Planets' 
range  of  subjects.  There  are  the  numerous  por-  (1738);  'Memoirs'  {1749);  etc. 
trails;  mannes  (<Valparaiso  Harbor' ;  'Blue  Whit»Oicr,  hwlt'a-ker,  Alexander,  Ameri- 
Wave  —  Biarritz' ;  'The  Ocean' ;  and  landscapes  _,„  ^i„~„™,„  .  u  r-,„.t,l;A^^  c^^uLa  ...o... 
of  many  sorts,  especially  those  interpretative  of  ^hSo  Co«nly  ^^     a^«  S    lie  wl^ 

r^^'^c  .o"i"':«d'jC°<fPPiV'o'f'^^Ste  i»S"^rfrS"&?dK  was    o'^some  y^?^ 

thin  color  instead  of  one  or  a  few  of  greater  ^^j^^  of  a  north  of  England  parish,  settled  in 

cpnsist^icy;  this  guarantees  to  his  work  a  supe-  Henrico  County,  Va..  in  i6t..  iTd  w^  active  in 

nor  permanence.    He  was  above  all_  the  colons^  missionary  work.    He  baptized  Pocahontas,  and 

and  in  pure  line  and.colorharmomes  has  been  ^fficUted    at    her    weddiAg.     He    wrote    <bood 

called  one  of  the  supreme  artists     His  work  jjewes  from  Virginia.'  one  of  the  first  books 

has  repeatedly  been  compared  to  that  of  Velas-  ^^tten  in  the  cobnies  (1613). 

quez,   but  study  shows   very   unportant  dissimi-  ,.,L[._i         1  -        i-      i-  .     .       ..           ... 

farities,  and  Whistler  must  remain  unique.    He  ,    ^^^''  ^V^'  ^"B''*?  Angliwn  divine: 

borrowed  somewhat  from  Oriental  art,  though  0,  Manchester  about  i73S;d.  Ruan-Langhome, 

always  subordioaling  these  elements  to  his  own  ^''7'*f"',^°  Oct.  1808.    He  was  educated  at 

ends.     Among  portraits  not  referred   to  is  that  SL'^K     .    "    '"J  -^^   pubhshed   a    'History   of 

of   arlyle.   now   in   the   Glasgow    Museum,   of  Manchester,'  and  m  refutation  of  Macpherson  8 

which    the   philosopher   observed,    «Weel,    man,  t''«'7   that   the   modem  _highlanders_  were   de- 

you  have  given  me  a  clean  collar,  and  that  is  scendants  of  the  Caledonians  of  Tacitus,  wrote 

more  than  Jleester  Watts  has  done";  and  Sara-  "'».  'Genuine   History   of   the   Britons'    (1772), 

sate    (Pittsburg   Academy).     Whistler  did   also  mamtaming  thai  they  were   descended  from  an 

some   work  in   interior  decoration,  such  as  the  Irish  _  colonization   which    followed   the    Roman 

music-room  of  Sarasale   (Paris)   and  the  "Pea-  mvasion.     In  1778  he  was  presented  by  his  col- 

cock-room"  for  Mr.  Leyland   (London).     Many  >^ee   to    the    rectory   of    Ruan-Langhome.     His 

fine  examples  of  his  paintings  are  in  American  ??''"    imporUnt    works    are:     'Sermons    upon 

galleries,  public  and  private:  His  place  m  the  ?"*-  /"i^Bment    lieaven    and  Hell     (15*3); 

history  of  art  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but  he  W'H'.QH"''  of   Scots.  Vindicated      (1787); 

may  4fely  be  put  among  the  greatest  painters  ["le   Origin   of   Ariamsm    Disclosed      (iTQi); 

of   the    19th   century.      So    'Life'    has    ai    yet  'P'<Co',rse  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  Ascer- 

(1904)  appeared,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  '"med'  {1794);  'L'**  "f  Saint  Neot'   (1809). 

bis   own    writings,   to   the   extensive   periodical  Whitaker,    Joseph,    English    publisher:    b. 

literature  concerning  iiim,  and  to  the  discursive  London  4  May  1820;  d.  Enfield,  Middlesex,   IS 

'    I  interesting  'Recollections  and  Impressions'  May  1895.     In  1849  he  started  a  church  monthly 

""      (1903)    and   Mcnpes'    'Whistler  as   I  called  'The  Penny  Post.'  soon  after  established 

m'    (1904)-  a  theological  publishing  business  of  his  own  i* 
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Pall  MaU,  and  in  tSjft-sp  wai  editor  <ti  'The  of  jet  ornamentR  ts  carried  on,  this  substance 

Gentleman's      Magazine.'     He     founded      'The  being  abundant  in  the  neishborhood.     There  are 

Bookseller'    in    iSgS,   but   his   name   is   remem-  also  yards  for  sfaip  and  boat  building',  and  pro- 

bercd    principally    in    the   title    of    'Whitaker's  ducdve     sea     fisheries.     In     657     Saint     Hilda 

Almanac,'    which   ^rst   appeared   in   1868.     The  founded    her    famous    priory    on    tix    site    of 

'Reference    Catalogue    of    Current    Literature'  Whitby,  then  called  Streoneshalh,  and  in  it  was 

was  started  by  him  in  1874.  held   the  important  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664, 

Whitaker,  N«tfaaiuel,  Amwican  Presbyte-  »'  which  the  RoniMi  usage  m  regarded  Easter 
rian  clergyman:  b.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  22  Feb.  was  adf^ted  (see  Eastm).  The  poet  Carfraoti 
1732;  d.  Woodhridge,  Va^  at  Jan.  1795.  He  (q.v.)  was  a  resident  in  this  monastery,  of  whi<* 
was  graduated  from  Prijicelon  in  1752,  entered  "otning  now  remams,  though  the  choir,  north 
the  ministry  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  tt»ii»ept,  and  part  of  the  ijave  of  an  abbw 
Chelsea,  Conn.,  and  visited  England  in  1765-6.  «"e<^'i  «>  *he  site  in  the  iiUi  century  are  still 
accompanied  by  Samson  Occom.  an  educated  standing.  These  runw  are  m  early  Etighsh 
Indian,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  funds  for  fy'c  .and  extremely  beautiful.  The  ne^hbor- 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  leamii^  9°°^  i»  •■«*  "1  picturesoue  scenery  and  interest- 
in  America  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  His  ™?  ^™'''J,?/,  .."*:,  ?*^'  '3-°^  Consult: 
mission  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Dartmouth  Kitehin,  'Whitby  Abbey  and  Other  Essays' 
College.    He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  pas-  ('904)' 

toral    duties   in    Uasxachutetts   and    in    Maine,  Whitcher,  bwlch'^,  Stances  Miriam  Beirv, 

finally  removing  to  Virginia.    He  was  a  staunch  American    humorist :    b.    Whitestown,    N.    ¥., 

Whig  and  ardently  supported -the  cause  of  the  I  Nov.  1811;  d,  there  4  Jan.  185a-    She  was  mar- 

Coloniei  during  the  Revolution.    Several  of  hie  ried  in  i&t?  to  Rev.  B.  W.  Whitdier,  an  Epis- 

sermons  were  published.  copal  clergjTnan  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.    Her  'Widow 

Whitaker,  Oh  WiUianl,  American  Protes-  Bedott's   Table-Talk'   first   appeared   in   'Neal's 

tant    Episcopal   bishop:   b.    New    Salem,   Mass.,  Saturday    Gazette.'    published    by   J.    C    Neal, 

10  May  1830.    He  was  graduated  from  Middle-  a;uthor  of  'Charcoal  Sketches.'.  After  her  death 

bury.  College,  Vl,  in  1856  and  from  the  Gen-  these  and  other  humorous  articles  of  the  jour- 

eral    Theological    Seminary   in    1863.     He   took  nahs^c  tyro    once  very  popular,  were  collected 

priest's  orders  in  the  last  named  year,  was  rector  '"..J^e    Widow   Be^ott    ^pers'     (185S).   and 

of    Saint    John's,    Gold    Hill,    Nev,,     1863-5,  IW^lpw     Spring,     Maty    Hmer,    and    OAer 

of  Saint  Paul's,  Enrfewood,  N.  j.,  1865-7,  and  of  Skctchcs>  (1867). 

Saint   Paul's,   Virginia  City,  Nev.,   1867-9.    In  White.  Andrew  Dickson,  American  diplo- 

.  i86g  he  was  consecrated  mbsionary  bishop  of  mat,  educator  and  author:   b.   Homer,   N.   Y., 

Nevada,  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Penn-  7  Nov.  1832.    He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 

svlvania  as  assistant  bishop  in  1886,  and  upon  1853,  and   studied   at   the   College   of   France, 

the   death   of    Bishnp   Stevens   in    1887   became  Paris,  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin.    He  was 

bishop  of  Pennsylvania.    Died  9  Feb,  igii.  attach^  of  the  American  legation  at  Saint  Peters- 

WhiAread,    hwit'bred,    Samuel,    English  burg  in  1854-5  at  the  time  of  *e  Crimean  War, 

politician:   b.    Cardington,   Bedfordshire,    1758;  ?"<*.  '?    '857,   shortly  after   his   return   to  the 

i  6  July  1815.    He  waa  educated  at  Oxford  United  States,  became  professor  of  histoiy.and 

and  Cambridge  and  entered  the  House  of  Com-  Enghsh  literature  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

mons   in   1750   as   Whig  member   for   Bedford.  In  1863  he  returned  to  Syracuse  and  was  elected 

He  at  once  made  his  mark  in  Parliament  as  an  to  the  New  York  State  senate,  where  he  was 

able  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  religious  especially   interested   in  educational   legislatiOT, 

and  civil  liberty,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  obtaining  the  passage  of  bills  organizing  the 

similar  liberal  causes,  and  as  a  strong  opponent  State  normal  system,  and  providmg  for  the  codi- 

Of  Pitt's  war  policy.     He  took  a  leading  part  in  *?'"»  "^  the  educational  faws.    He  also  had  U 

the  impeachment  of  Viscount  Melville  in  1805-^.  importan    part_  in  the  founding  and  orgamiatton 

and  a^st  Lord  Chatham  for  his  mismanage-  9*  Cornell  University,  and  in  procuring  for  that 

ment  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  in  1*09.  Con-  institution  the  national  land  grant  for  agricul- 

sult  <The  Creevy  Papers'   (1903).  ""'  colleges;  m  1867  he  became  president  of 

..«  ,  L      L    ,  ,i.r    r-       J           -1  I     J  rt  .  'n*  university,  and  was  also  professor  of  his- 

Whitby,  hwlt'bl,  Canada,  capital  of  Onta-  ^           ^^      maintained    his      TOnnection      with 

no  county,  a  town  and  port,  of  entry  on  Lake  Cornell  until  1885,  when  he  resigned  both  presi- 

Ontario,  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Whitby  j,         ^^  professorship.     He  gave  to  the  uni- 

and    Port    Perry    Railway,   and    on    the    Grand  ^^^^^^  ^is  excellent  hwtorical  library  of  about 

Trunk  Railway,  30  miles  east  of  Toronto.    It  30.000  volumes,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  this 

has_  lion   foundries,   tanneries    manufactures   of  ^ft  ^le  deparlmems  of  history  and  economics 

agricultural    implements,    mill  _  machmery,    Mid  ^^^  reorganized  as  the  White  School  of  His- 

musical  instruments,  and  carries  on  an  active  ^^^y  ^^  Political  Science.    WTiile  president  of 

agncultural  trade.  Cornell,  he  was  also  active  m  public  affairs; 

Whitby.    England,   seaport  in  the   North  in  1871  was  one  of  a  commission  to  study  and 

Riding  of  Yorkshire,  48  miles  north-northeast  report  on  the  desirability  of  anneidng  Santo 

of  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  which  divides  Domingo;  in  1878  was  honorary  commissioner 

it  into  two  parts.    The  houses  are  ranged  or  to  the  Paris  expc^tion,  and  in  1879-81  minister 

bold  acclivities,  and  an  ancient  restored  cruci*  to  Germany,  during  which  time  he  had  leave 

form  church  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  lofty  cliff;  of  absence  from  the  university.    In  1892-^  he 

there  are  several  modern  churches  and  Noncon-  was  minister  to  Russia;  in  1896  was  one  of  the 

formist  chapels;  a  town  hall,  court  house,  mu-  commissioners  to  investigate  the  Venezuela  boun- 

eeum,   temperance    hall,    seamen's    hospital,   etc.  dary  question ;   and   in   1897-1902  was  ambassa* 

The  harbor  is  spacious  and  commodio       '  "  -.-       . 
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retirenieiit  fron  the  Gennan  smbassadorahtp  he  and  wu  retired  from  active  du^  with  rank  of 

was  elected  a.  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  lear-atliniral. 

M^^^>}^    '^*SJI-    "f  £.'"«""    "p  ^'  ^^t*'  KHm  Ome.  American  author:  K 

r™(^™.^H''*'^"°"^°  the  Hague  Peace  y^  ^    ^     ^  Aug    1856.    Her  publication. 

W^^^i  &^V.Z?^rTU^\'J^  ns^  '"^^'''^^-     'Mis'*     Brook3'Nia90>r'Wimer- 

Wanare  of  bcKBCe  against   Iheology'    (,ioS*>>p  hnrnuBh'     fiSoai-     <Whpn    VnlW    Waa     f^Wt 

(■?76);   >C&.„  f,o„  M,  Diplo™.ac  Life.  Brate't.^?   4ff  ForWh's    i«m' 

(Century  Mas,  1903) ;  'Autobiography'  (.igas).  {1901).  j^i  o.     « 

White,  Arnold,  English  author.     He  has  nn.-..       v      t.      a  <'  ■  ■  t. 

published    'The  Modern   lew >    (iSkj);  <Prob-  <:.-,T""%  T*"^,.  ^'""^'•''    politician:    b. 

W  of  a  Great  City';  ^English  Dera'ocraq'' ;  ^^^l"^^^"^''.    HI.,.  12  Dec     1856.    He. was 

<Efficiency  and  Empii-e.*  gradnafed  in  avil  engmeermg  from  the  Un.ver- 

..«.■-      .-^     ^v,       ,-     ,-  L       L,.  ■  .    L  sity  of  Illinois  IT  i8&>.    A  few  years  later  he 

White,  Arthur  Silva,  English  publicist:  b.  moved    to    North    DakoU,    where    he   became 

London  I  Feb.  1859.    He  was  secretary  to  the  active  in  politics  as  a  Republican;  in  1891-3  he 

Kf  y^  Scotbsh ,  Geographical  Society  and  editor  ^as  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Sute  legis- 

of    the    'Scottish    Geographical    Magazine'    in  latore.  and  in  i893-«  a  member  of  the  senate. 

1884-92,  and  for  i5„yeara  was  ecjiged  m  for-  During  the   Spanish-American    war  he  joined 

eign  travel.    In  1898  he  explored  the  oasis  of  the  army,  was  majcM"  of  the  ist  North  Dakota 

Siwa,  and  in_  igoo  traveled  in  the  Sudan.    His  regiment    and    served    in    the    Philippines.    In 

BuUi^tions  include :   <peveIopment  of  Afnca>  1901  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  for  a 

(logo) ;  Report  to  the  Paris  Geographical  Inter-  term  of  four  years, 

national    Congress    (1898);    'From   Sphinx   to  nn^^     c     /^     i.^,    _.  t-     .-  1.      u- 

«BWt:    t>.    Worth    Di^ltOn,    Mass.,    26   Jan.    I&».  -frrrtarv  to  the  vimmv   of  Tndis.   aiul    m    iHRi 

STw^  State  .geologist  of  Iowa  in  .866-?,^  h^S^t-Mel'TS^e  Gord™  &Zi^s. 
'^'vntl^if.S^f  tTiJ  fLtl^^  ¥«  «*««««nt  promotions  were  colon^  (1885). 
State  Unworsuj  m  186^3.  ^d  in  iS^3-t5  hdd  hetUenant-geoeral  (1895).  maior-geiieTal,  and 
*^L^'iL^*  Boston  College,  Maine.  In  fidi  marsh*aL  From  ^  to  i&l*  ww  com- 
'*?*:5f.^*".'"'  J^^'^rf  .'!'°i?*l'^  *^  rauKki-in-chief  rf  tte  forceTin  India,  in 
pakeontologist  on  different  United  States  goi^  i^sa*  ouartatustefgeneral  to  the  forces?  and 
eminent  surveys,  and  tince  1876  has  been  con-  ■^^--  ---  "  .  .  ~  '  . 
□ected  honoiarily  with  the  Smithsonian  Inslitu- 
tioii  and  the  Unitnd  States  Natiooal  UuacuBi, 
where  he  is  now  associate  is  paheonMoc.  He 
bat  published  'Report  on  the  Geo k«ical  Survey 
of  Iowa'  (1870);  'Report  on  Invertebrate  Fos- 
sils and  Surveys  West  of  the  looth  Meridian'  ,,^1- 
(1875);  <Re»iew  of  the  Fossil  Ostreida  of  Tm.-^  f-n.  ici-t  -  i-»it?i 
Sorth  An^rica'  (1883);  'The  RelaUon  of  .  White,  Gilbert,  English  naturahfit;h.  Sel- 
Biology  to  Geologica]  Investigation'  (1894);  ¥""•  Hampshire,  i8  Tuly  i?^;  d.  there  a5 
etc  A  complete  iStof  his  writii^s,  including  /"""A"!?"  .»  ■  *"  Sraduated  from  Oriel  Co  - 
311  titles  (i86o-85)  was  catalogued  by  /.  £  K^  Oxford,  m  1743,  and  having  taken  deacons 
Marcott  (1883).  •  /  ^  orders  in  1?^  acted,  as  curate  to  an  uncle  at 
..t.  -r,,  j^  .  .  ■  --  Swarraton.  After  being  ordained  priest  he  was 
Whhe,  Edward  Douri«»a,  American  juri^:  fo^  a  short  period  in  1751  curate  to  the  vicar 
b.  parish  of  Ufoprchc,  La.,  3  Nov.  184S.  He  of  Selbome.  Appointed  dean  of  his  college  in 
jraa  educated  at  Mount  Saim  Ma^s  College,  j^jj  iig  ^ooa  after  became  curate  of  Durley, 
M^  and  at  Ac  JauitColJeRe  in  New  Orleans  Hara|«hire.  He  failed  to  secure  the  provostship 
and  dmiBg  the  Civil  War  sen-od  m  the  Con-  of  Oriel  in  1757,  but  in  the  same  year  obtained 
federate  am^.  He  subseqneiitly  studied  law  and  the  vicarage  of  Morton  Pinkney,  in  Northamp- 
was  adnuttcd  to  tbe  Louisiana  bar.  He  was  tonshire,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  college. 
sute  SenBAM-  n  1874;  associate  juBticc  of  the  ^t  never  resided  on  his  Northamptonshire  liv- 
?3TS  "^^J*  "  V™!?""  '",.?^^-^=  .?f^  "«.  but  throughout  his  whole  life  remained 
United  St»lM  Senator  In  i8B(>-94.  While  rttll  a  closely  associated  with  the  Hampshire  pariah 
njerafaM-oftheSenatehe  wasamointedanajso-  „j,ich  he  has  made  famous.  About  1758  he 
ciate  justice  ot  the  United  States  Snprene  gave  up  the  Durley  curacy  for  that  of  Faring- 
'-*'"^-  don,  near  to  his  home,  thouBh  for  a  time  he 
Wbfle,  Edwin,  American  naval  officer:  b.  acted  as  curate  of  West  Deane,  Wiltshire. 
Ohio  1843;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  23  Dec.  1903.  White's  great  Engti^  classic  'The  Natural 
He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  History  end  Antiquities  of  Selbome,'  the  only 
Academy  in  1864;  was  promoted  lieutenant-  work  of  the  kind  in  the  language  to  attain  that 
commander  m  1869.  commander  in  188^  was  on  rank,  was  published  at  the  «id  of  I78£^  with 
duty  it  the  Naval  Academy  as  commander  of  the  date  1785  on  the  title  page.  It  eonsisls  ot 
cadets  in  1895-98,  received  rank  as  captain  in  leMers  to  his  two  friends,  Thomas  Pennant, 
1B9B  snd  was  assigned  to  command  the  'Phita-  author  of  the  'British  Zoology,'  and  Daines  Bar- 
dclpMa,'  flagship  at  the  Pacific  station.  He  re-  rington  who  devised  the  form  of  'Natoralist^ 
turticd  from  Samoa  in  1899  with  broken  health  Journal'  which  White  kept  ffoin  1767,  when  ha 
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diKontinued  the  'Garden  Kalendar*  begun  tn  He  obtained  a  sizarship  at  Saint  John's  Co) 
1^51.  In  the  preparation  of  the  part  on  antiqui-  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1804,  and  entered  upon  hi* 
ties,  compiled  only  when  he  had  been  induced  to  studies  with  such  close  application  that  his  health 
publish,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Richard  broke  under  the  strain,  resulting  in  his  death 
Chandler,  the  classical  antiquary  and  traveler,  from  consumption.  After  his  death  his  nianu- 
His  'Natural  History  of  Selborne'  has  won  the  scripts  were  placed  in  charge  of  Southcy, 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  men  of  widely  differ-  who  edited  his  poems,  letters,  etc.,  and  published 
ent  tastes,  and  has  gone  through  a  very  large  them  under  the  title  "Remains,  etc,  with  an 
number  of  editions.  Professor  Newton  says  Account  of  his  Life*  (1807).  He  will  be  long- 
that  such  was  White's  keenness  of  observation,  est  remembered  by  his  hymn  beginning 
his  undoubted  errors  are  scarce  worthy  of  „  ^(,5,,  nianhailtd  on  the  niglitly  plain 
notice.     In  America,   where   most  of  the  plants  The  gliiicHng  host   beetnd   the  d^." 

th.  iotk  h..  bt/n  pat    The  most  importsnt  "f?!"'      S"'  ^  ."."■   "**■    "'  «"  Smd"- 

rfitioi..  after  the  Srst  ate  the   foUowlni:  the  "«l  ftom.  Harvard  in  .894  and  wa.  reftniiee 

to-cailed  Mark.ick's  or  Aikin's  (1802),  rncind-  hbr.'ian   m   the  John   Crerar  l.biary     Sgfrsg. 

ing    -The    Natnrahn's    Calendar,'    which    Dr.  "' I",", ''±'!"'".A,?'''5.""'="    <"??!'' .S; 

Aikln  had  compiled  from   White',  paper,  uid  S"''    <'!»?>  ■  T      ,    '.Vf,  "°i  Vi."",?'  "? 

published  in  i705,  but  excluding  the  Intigui-  ?,'i!5,  ^"""'     <'»«'>■  "'>"  "''  *=  ^'"•" 

ties';  the  1813  octavo,  including  his  poems  for  ^^^'"'■ 

the    first    lime;     Mitford's     (1813);     Rennie's  White,  Horace,  American  journalist  an*! 

(1833)  ;   Bennett's   (1837),  based  upon  the  pre-  editor:  b.  Colehrook,  N.  H.,  10  Aug.  1834.     He 

ceding;  Jardine  and  Jesse's   (1851);  Jardine's  was  graduated  from  Beloit  College  in  1853,  re- 

(1853)  ;  Harting's  (1875),  one  of  the  best,  based  moved  to  Chicago,  and  there  became  city  edilor 

upon  Bennett's;  Buckland's  (1875),  with  a  chap-  of  the  Evening  Journal  in  1854.    He  was  later 

ter  on  the   'Antiquities'   by  the  Earl   of  Sd-  connected  with  the  Chicago  7"ri6H««,  and  accora- 

borne;  Bell's  (1877),  which  superseded  all  previ-  panied    Lincoln    during    his    campaign    against 

ous  ones,  and  may  still  be  r^arded  as  the  beat  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858,  his  narrative  of  the 

(see    Bell,    Thomas);    Grant    Allen's    (1899),  famous   debates  being   given   in   Herndon's  life 

without  the  'Antiquities' ;  and  Bowdler  Sharpe's  of   Lincoln.    He   was    editor    of   the    Chicago 

(1900-1901),  including  the  'Antiquities'  and  the  Tribune  in  1865-74  and  in  1887  removed  to  New 

'Garden    Katendar.'     There    is    a    bibliography  York,   where   he   became   associated    with    Carl 

(1897)     by    E.    A,     Martin,     Consult    further:  Schuri  and  E.  L.  Godkin  in  editing  the  Evening    ■ 

Jesse,  'Gleanings  in  Natural  History'   ad  icriea  Potl.     He   was   edit  or- in -chief  of   that  publtca- 

(1834);    Gordon,    'Gilbert    White    in    Sussex'  tion  from  1899  to  1903,  when  he  retired,  though 

(1893) ;  and  the  considerable  amount  of  maga-  still     remaining     connected     with     the     paper. 

line  literature.  Among  his  publications  are:  'The  Silver  Qiies- 

..Ti_-       ^  i_     .         ■  J  J  tion'  ;      'Money    and     Banking     Illustrated     by 

White,  Greenough,  American  educator  and  American  History'    (1895,  2d  ed.  igoa);   "The 

Episcopal  clergyman:  h.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  afi  Gold  Standard';  etc.    He  edited  Luigi  Cossa'a 

July  1863;  d.  Sewanee,  Tenn    3  July  I90t-    He  <Seienza  delle  Finanw'   (1889):  and  translated 

was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1884,  was  pro-  Appian's  'Roman  History'   (1899). 
fessor  of  English  language  and  literature  at  the  *.»•.■•       n     1.    »  .         ■  ■     ■  1 

University  o"    the   South,    Sewanee,    Tenn.,  in        .^^',\  ""St  f  r?"'    ^'"J"?"    '°n- 

1885-7,  occupied  that  chair  at  Kenyon  College  ">'  '«Bi.>|tor:  b   Iredell  County  N   C    30  Oct 

in  18*8-9,  and  in  1893  became  a  dicoo  in  the  ""id.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Aprd  iSi).    He 

Epiacopal   Church.    He   .erved  a.   minister   at  served  a.  a  volunteer  agam.t  the  Cherokee,  in 

Siint  Jame.'  Church,  West  HarHord,  Conn.,  it.  iW^udied  law  aiid  began  practice  at  Knoxv.lle 

.893-*  at  the  same  time  occupying  the  chair  ''  ■»>•    "' ""  J"''?'  °'?"  =«;"""  "f!"^ 

orSr,  and  political  economy  at  trinity  Col-  S,"™™'.  '^''l ""'  "SoS-'S.  became  Un.ted 

lege,  Hartford.    In  1894  he  returned  to  his  posi-  ^^'".  ?'"r'^'c?"''""=y   '"   '*^'  "^j***.^?^ 

tion  at  the  University  of  the  South,  which  he  ''"'^  ''>''"  ^tate  .enate,  «;.  Pfeodrat  of  th« 

occupied  until  hi.  death.    He  wa.  ordained  to  ""''  »'  ,^=?"¥"f  "  'S'S-W,  State  raitor  in 

the  priesthood  in  1896.  and  in  1897  became  act-  '^"-p'  y™"<l  S»les  commissioner  m  i&ti-j 

ing  professor  of  thThi.tory  of  art  at  the  uni-  !°'  *'  "dju.iinent  of  clam,  again.t  Spain,  and 

versiV    He  wrote:  'Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  '»  "^^  w>.  elected  to  the  Unittd  State.  Senate 

of  American  Literatnrei    (1890);  'A  Saint  of  £,'""'"!  .'^"'f*'  '"'''fop-    "«  "■  """ajd 

the  Southern  Church>   (iSpjVT'An  Apo.tle  of  g  the  making  of  internal  improvonioiis  bj_a^ 

the  Western  Church>    (iSS);  'OutlinVof  the  ^l^"''  «T7""'.V      1,  I'^J?    .     fST"!?'^ 

Philosophy  of  English  Literature' ;   'The  Rise  I'll"*  r,"",'""!"  *«  aboliitaneni  of  the  Na- 

of  Papal  Supremacy' ;  etc.  'P™'   Bank.    He  Was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Misni- 

White,    Heniy    Eirke,    English    poet:    b.  sippi,  and  by  his  support  of  the  bill  to  limit 

Nottingham  21   March   i;8s;  d.   Cambridge   19  executive    patronage    incurred    the    enmity    of 

Oct.  1806.    The  son  of  a  butcher,  he  was  ap-  Jack.on.    In    1835   he   was  nominated    for   the 

prenticed  to  a  stockinn;  weaver,  and  later  to  an  presidency    and  received  35  votes  in  the  elec- 

attorney,  in  whose  office  he  devoted  his  spare  toral  college.    He  became  a  declared  Whig  in 

time  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.    At  14  1838  and  in  1839  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 

he  wrote  verse  which  was  published  in  different  because   of  his  unwillingness  to  vote   for  the 

magazines,    and    in     1803    published     'Clifton  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  as  he  had  been  instrocted  to 

Grove,  a  Sketch  in  Verse,  with  Other  Poems,*  do     by     the     Tennessee     legislature.      Consuh 

a  venture  which  won  for  him  the  attention  and  Nancy    N.    Scott,    'Mcmtiir  of  Judge    White' 

friendship  of  Soutbcy  and  other  literary  men.  (1856). 
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White,  John  Blake,  American  artist  and  and  there  Newman,  Pusey,  and  other  leaders 
author:  b.  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C,  2  Sept.  i?8i ;  of  the  Oxford  movement  learned  much 
d.  Charleston,  S.  C,  24  Aug.  1859.  He  studied  from  him  respecting  Catholic  theology.  He 
under  Benjamin  West  in  London  in  1800-04.  finally  became  an  acknowledged  Unitarian,  and 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  established  from  1835  lived  at  Liverpool,  doing'  some  desul- 
himself  in  Boston,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  tory  literary  work.  Many  of  his  books  had  a 
of  practice  went  to  Charleston,  S,  C,  and  be-  real  interest  in  their  time,  but  he  is  best  itnown 
came  a  lawyer,  was  successful  in  that  profeS-  to  literature  by  his  sonnet  'Nighl  and  Death,' 
sion,  and  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  which  Coleridge,  in  a  letter  of  1827,  declared  to 
South  Carolina  legislature.  His  best  known  pic-  be  the  finest  in  the  English  language.  Among 
ture,  'The  Unfurling  of  the  United  Stales  Flag  his  further  publications  are:  'Letters  from 
ih  the  City  of  Mexico,'  was  destroyed  during  Spain  by  Don  Leucadio  Doblado'  (1822),  'See- 
the Civil  War.  His  other  paintings  include:  ond  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of 
"Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs'  (1804);  'Battle  of  a  Religion'  (1833;  in  answer  to  Thomas 
Fort  Moultrie'  (1806)  'Battle  of  New  Or-  Moore's  'Travels'),  and  'Observations  on 
leans':  'Mrs.  Motte  Presenting  the  Arrows' J  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy'  (1835), 
and  'Marion  Inviting  the  Bntish  Officer  to  White,  OcUvius  Augustus,  American  phy- 
Dinner'  (1836).  He  also  wrote  the  dramas  ician;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  8  Feb.  1826;  d.  New 
'Foscan.  or  the  Venetian  Exile'  (1805) ;  'Mys-  York  25  May  1903.  Graduated  from  the  Col- 
tenes  of  tlw  Castle'  (1806);  'Modem  Honor*  lege  of  Charleston  in  1846,  and  from  the  South 
(i8ia) ;  'Triumph  of  Liberty,  or  Louisiana  Carolina  Medical  College  in  1848.  he  practised 
Preserved'  (1819)  ;  and  < Intemperance*  (1839).  with  success  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 

White,  John  Hazen,  American  Protestant  when  he  was  made  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  10  March  army.  He  became  an  expert  on  yellow  fever, 
1849.  He  was  graduated  from  Kenyon  College  during  the  war  was  sent  within  the  Union  lines 
in  1872  and  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middle-  at  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  for  medical  services 
town.  Conn.,  in  1875.  He  was  ordained  priest  connected  with  tiie  fever,  and  wrote  much  on 
in  1876,  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Old  Say-  the  subject,  as  well  as  on  general  topics  of  medi- 
brook.  Conn,,  1878-81 ;  of  Christ  Church,  Joliet,  cine  and  surgery.  Several  professional  mven- 
111.,  1881-89;  St  John's  Church,  St.  Paul,  tions  are  to  be  credited  to  him. 
i8Sk)-<)i,  and  warden  of  Seabmy  Divinity  School,  White,  Percy,  English  novelist:  b.  London 
Fanbault,  Minn.,  1891-95.  In  the  last  named  1852.  He  taught  English  literature  and  Ian- 
year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Indiana,  and  guage  in  a  French  college  for  some  years,  en- 
on  the  division  of  the  diocese  m  1899  chose  the  tered  journalism  in  1880  and  for  ten  years  edited 
northern  portion  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  'Public  Opinion.'  He  has  published  several 
Michigan  City,  brilliant  novels,   strongly   satirical   in  character. 

White,  John  Williams,  American  classical  among  them  being:  'Mr.  Bailey- Martin' 
scholar:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  5  March  1849.  He  (1893) ;  'Andria'  (1896);  <A  Millionaire's 
was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer-  Daughter'  (1898)  ;  'The  Heart  of  the  Dancer' 
sity  in  18^  and  studied  at  Harvard  and  at  (.tgoo)  ;  'The  New  Christians'  (it»2). 
Berlin.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  Latin  and  White,  Peregrine,  the  first  child  born  in 
Greek  at  Willoughby  College  in  i868-ft  at  New  England  of  English  parents :  b.  on  board 
Baldwin  College  in  1869-71,  continuing  there  as  the  Mayflower,  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod  ao 
professor  of  Greek  alone  in  1871-4.  He  was  Nov.  1626;  d.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  22  July  1704. 
tutor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  in  1874-7,  assistant  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  White, 
professor  there  in  1877-84,  and  since  then  has  and  on  account  of  his  birth  received  »o  acres 
been  full  professor.  Hi^  publications  Inclpde:  of  land  from  the  general  court.  He  filled  vari- 
'CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles'  (1873)  ;  ous  civil  and  military  offices,  and  'was  vigorous 
'First  Lessons  in  Greek'  (1876);  'Realia  of  and  of  a  comely  aqwct  to  the  last'  Hi&  father 
Greek  Literature'  (1882) ;  'The  Old  Scholia  died  during  the  colonists'  first  winter  at  Ply- 
on  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes'  (1903)  ;  etc  He  mouth,  and  the  marriage  of  his  mother  to  Gov. 
was  senior  editor  of  'The  College  Series  of  Edward  Winslow  was  the  first  wedding  in  New 
Greek  Authors'    (30  vols.,   1879).  En^and. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco,  English  clergyman  White,  Richard  Grant,  American  author 
and  author:  b.  Seville,  Spain,  11  July  1775;  d.  and  critic:  b.  New  York  22  May  1821;  d. 
Liverpool  30  May  1841.  After  study  in  Seville  there  8  April  1885.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University,  he  was  ordained  sub-deacon  {1796)  New  York  University  in  1839,  studied  medicine 
and  priest  (1800)  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  then  law,  and  became  a  contributor  of  musi- 
Church,  in  1802  was  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy  cal,  art,  and  dramatic  critiques  to  the  New  York 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Saint  Fcrdinana  at  Courier  and  Enquirer.  From  1854  to  1859  he 
Seville,  but,  having  abandoned  his  belief  in  was  an  editor  of  this  journal ;  and  of  the  World 
Christianity,  withdrew  from  the  priesthood,  and  1860-1.  His  'Yankee  Letters,'  contributed  in 
went  to  England  in  1810.  There  he  became  edi-  1863-7  to  the  London  'Spectator,'  were  inter- 
ior of  'Espanol,'  a  monthly  periodical,  clrcu-  esling  narratives  of  contemporary  events  and  of 
lated  in  Spain  (partly  by  the  English  govern-  considerable  service  to  the  national  cause.  In 
ment)  in  aid  of  the  national  cause;  in  1812  1861-78  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States 
again  became  a  Christian ;  and  in  1814  quali-  revenue  marine  bureau  for  the  district  of  New 
fied  as  an  En^ish  clergyman.  He  began  con-  York.  White  was  particularly  known  as  a 
tributing  in  1820  to  the  'New  Monthly,'  edited  Shakespearean  scholar.  He  contributed  articles 
by  Thomas  Campbell  (q.v.),  and  in  1825  pub-  on  Shakespeare,  to  'Putnam's  Magazine'  in 
lished  'Evidences  against  Catholicism.'  In  i8s3,  in  1S54  published  'Shakespeare's  Scholar,' 
t^36  he  settled  at  Oxford  as  a  member  of  Oriel,  and     in     1857-63    a    critical     edition    of    the 
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poet's  works.  Other  volumes  on  this  geneial  chism'  (1813);  etc.  Conauh:  'Memoir,*  by 
subject  were,  *Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Bird  Wilson  (1839) ;  McConoell,  'History  of 
Three  Parts  of  Heory  the  Sixth*  (1859);  'Me-  the  American  Episcopal  Church'  (i8go). 
moirs  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  an  Essay  White.  WtUiam  Allen,  American  author: 
toward  the  Expression  of  his  Genius'  (1865),  b.  Empotis,  Kan.,  1868.  He  was  fldoeated  at  the 
and  the  posthiimous  'Studies  m  Shakespeare*  University  of  Kansas  and  in  i8go  became  editor 
(1885).  White's  'Riverside  edition'  of  Shake-  ^f  the  Eldorado  Daily  RtpublitatL  He  aiter- 
speare  {1883)  was  one  o£  the  most  popular  pre-  ward  was  engaged  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
pared  by  an  Amerjcan.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Ksnws  City  Journal  and  of  the  Sutr,  ajid  it. 
leading  American  cntics  of  his  time,  dogmatic  1894,  purchased  the  Empori*  GasftU.  His  edi- 
at  times  and  over-hasty  in  generalization,  but  tonal,  'What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas?'  pub- 
vigorous,  acute,  and  frequently  brilliant.  Philo-  ijshed  in  that  paper  in  Auffust  1S96  was  read 
logical  studies  were  represented  by  his  'Words  and  reprinted  throughout  the  country.  He  has 
and  (heir  Uses:  A  Study  of  the  English  Lan-  published  'The  Reallsaue'  (i8!>6) ;  'The  Court 
guage'  (187a  rev.  ed.  1872),  and  'Every-Day  of  Boyville'  (1893);  'Stralafems  and  SpoUs' 
English'  C1881).  The  most  widely  circulated  of  (1901) -etc 

his  writings  was   the  anonymous   satire    'The  White,  WUHam  Hale,  «Ma«  Rutheifohi.*, 

!^n™?^<Tl?     F.,/./  M^;;f2;M   M„™w™^  E„^li,h7uthor.     Under  Ihe  pseudonym   'Matt 

/  M  ■f  ■      A^J,  /  Mu     !    ,  /  D        T  17^  Rutherford"  he  has  published  such  noWble  books 

(188*)     and   edited    'Illustrated   Record  of  the  ,^^     Autobiography  of   Mark  Rutherford'; 

New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Industrv  of  AU  ,^^^      Rutherford^s      Deliterance'       {1885) 

Nations*    (1854),  and   <Poet7,  Lyrfcaf,   Narra-  <Mirii«'s  Schooling'    (tSgo)  ;   <The  ReVol^^wn 

tiye,  and  Satirical  of  the  Civrl  War*    (1866).  ;„  Tanaer's  lW(i887)T'PsB«»  fro™  a  Jour- 

Hts  scholarship  was  considerable,  his  style  read-  ^>    doooV  etc 

able  and  often  marked  by  satire,  and  his  author-  ,.i.        J      ,;„„,         ,,            ^      ■■  .             . 

■      ■         [day  decided.    An  interesting  article  White,  S«  WiUUnt  Hout,  Engliih  naral 


regarding  him  by  F.   P.   Church   appeared   in    ^""^'°V  it  °S'°"F*?»,l5*'^.'^-  ,"*  !Sf 
the  'Atlantic'  for  March  1891  (vol.  67).  educated  at  ttw  Royal  Schocrf  of  Naral  Ardn- 


T.rf      o^  I    J     .  L.    .     u  tecture,   served  in  the  coDstmctivie  department 

Whitt,  Stwifotd,  American  architect:  b.  ^f  ^m  Admiralty,  1867-8*  becoming  chief  con- 
New  "nork  9  Nov.  1853;  d.  New  York  City  25  structor,  and  from  1870  to  1881  was  professor  o£ 
June  1906.  He  was  graduate-'  from  the  Uni-  naval  architecture  at  the  Royal  Sdiool  of  Ntral 
verstty  of  New  York  and  received  his  profes-  Architecture  and  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 
sional  training  under  Charles  D.  Gambnil  and  in  1883-5  he  organised  and  directed  the  warship 
H.  H.  Richardson,  and  was  the  chief  assistant  building  department  of  Armstrong  &  Company, 
of  the  latter  m  the  construction  o£  Tnnily  Newcastle.  From  l88s  to  1902  he  was  director 
Church.  Boston  In  1881  he  became  a  member  ^f  naval  construction  and  assistant  controller  of 
of  the  firm  of  McKun.  Mead  &  White.  He  was  the  navy,  and  during  that  period  was  the  respon- 
tbe  designer  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  sibfc  designer  of  all  British  ships  of  war.  Upon 
Washington  Arch,  and  other  important  structures,  his  resignation,  due  to  failing  health,  he  received 

White,  Stewart  Edwtuil,  American  novel-  from  Parliament  a  special  nvDney  grant  in  recog- 
i»t:  h.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  12  March  1873.  nition  of  his  services  to  the  navy.  He  has  pub- 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi-  lished:  'A  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture' ; 
gan  in  iSqS  a^Kl  studied  law  at  the  Columbia  'Architecture  and  Public  Buildings'  ;  'A 
Law  School  1896-7.  He  has  published  stories  Treatise  on  Shipbuilding' ;  and  numerous  pro- 
of Western  life,  including  'The  Westerners'  fessional  papers. 
(1901);  'TTie  Claim  Jumpers'  (i«ii);  'The  White  Anta.  Sec  Tkrkitis. 
KJThrFoS'^g^fr""'^     "^"^  White  B«.    See  B«s. 

WM.^     Wail«a.     A™«.«n     Protestant  c.:!X' ^^'"^^on^^rcZ^i^^Z'T  t^ 

Episcopal  b.si«p:b    Phitaddrfia.  Pa.,  4  Ajf"^  British   Blue   Book  and   the   Yellow    Book  of 

1748;  a.  ther^  17  July  1836.    He  was  graduated  p„„^^    g^^  3        ^ 

at  the   Collq^  of  Philaddpbia  in   ijts,  com-  .„       ,  ■    ■       1         j 

pleted  his  theological  studies  in  1770,  and  going  .     ?'™*'',  Boya,  an  illegal  association  fortned 

to  Endand  to  obuin  holy  orders  was  admitted  '"  Ireland  in  1760,  composed  of  starving  day- 

to  the  diaconate  by  the  bishop  of  London   in  laborers,  evicted  ftirmers,  and  others  m  a  like 

1770,  and  to  the  priesthood  by  the  bishop  of  Nor-  condition,   who   used   to   assemble  at   nights  to 

wich  in  1772-    Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  be-  destroy  the  property  of  landlords  or  their  agents, 

came  assistant  minister  and  afterward  rector  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  tithe  collectors,  or  any 

Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  being  at  others  that  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  m 

one  period  the  only  Episcopal  clergyman  in  fhil-  the  locality.    In  many  cases  they  did  not  confine 

adelphia.  and  in  1777  was  cbaplain  to  Congress,  their  acts  of  aggression  merely  to  plunder  and 

the   degree  of   D.D.,   the   first   honorary   degree  destruction,  hut  even  went  the  length  of  murder. 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  conferred  White   Brethren,    a   sect   whick   caused   a 

on  him  in  1782.     The  meeting  which  issued  the  commotion  in  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the 

summons   for   a   convention   preparatory   to   or-  isth    century.     A    priest    whose    origin    is    un- 

ganizing  the   Protestant  E^iiscopal  Church,   was  kjiown,  his  nationality  being  variously  alleged  as 

held  at  his  house  in  1784  and  he  presided  over  Spanish,  French   and  Scotch,  made  his  appear- 

the   ist   General    Convention   in   178^1.     In    1786  ance   in   Lombardy,   and   said   that   he   was   4e 

he  was  elected  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  and  waa  prophet  Elias,  and  had  come  back  from  heaven 

consecrated  in  Lambeth  palace.  England,  1787,  to  give  notice  of  the  coming  destraction  of  the 

He   wrote   'M-imoirs   of  the   Protestant  Episco-  world.     He    had    thousands   of    followers,    who 

pal    Church'    (1820) :    'Lectures   on   the    Cate-  were  arrayed  in  white,  and  cartied  Urge  cruci* 
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fixe*,  ai  they  marched  from  the  Li^rnrian  Alps  holes  in  the  Mts  of  coffee  sacks  close  t«  the 

into  central   Italy.    Pope   Boniface  IX.  caused  bottoms  and  holes  in  the  bottoms  to  put  their 

him  to  be  apprehended,  and  he  was  burned  as  an  heads  through.      The  whole  White  Cap  moTc- 

impostor.    The  White  Brethren  then  dispersed,  ment  was  borrowed  from  English  outlawry. 

Wbttc  CatneUa,  The  Knights  of  the.  White  Cattle  (of  Chillingham),  certain 
formed  m  May  1667  at  New  Orleans,  was  the  cattle  preserved  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  ChiHing- 
largest  of  the  revolutionary  orders  called  into  ham  Park,  England.  They  are  pure  white,  ex- 
existence  by  the  misgovernment  of  Reconstruc-  cept  the  muzile,  which  is  black,  and  the  horns 
tion.  Its  principal  strength  was  in  the  Gulf  which  are  tipped  with  black.  The  white  color 
States,  farther  south  than  the  Ku  Klux  KJan.  on  the  body,  however,  is  artificially  produced,  the 
The  organisation  was  as  follows :  a  Supreme  owner  causing  all  spotted  calves  to  be  killed. 
Council  for  the  United  Slates ;  a  Grand  Council  They  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  the  de- 
in  each  State;  a  Central  Council  in  each  con-  scendants  of  the  mountain  bull  or  urus  (see  Ox), 
gressional  district ;  and  Councils  in  each  county,  which  was  wild  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Gesar's 
Each  council  was  divided  into  circles  and  invasion,  and  the  stock  whence  modem  breeds 
groups.  The  officers  of  the  council  were  known  of  domestic  English  cattle  have  been  partly  de- 
as  commander,  lieutenant-commaader,  sentinel,  rived.  Dawkins,  however,  considers  them  the 
secretary  and  treasurer;  with  the  prefixed  ad-  last  surviving  representatives  of  a  still  more 
jectives,  supreme,  grand,  or  eminent,  for  the  primitive  race,  the  gigantic  ox,  known  by  its  re- 
ofiicials  of  the  three  higher  ranks  of  councils,  mains  in  caves  to  have  occupied  Great  Britain  in 
The  members  were  called  "brothers."  The  objects  the  Pleistocene  Period.  He  considers  them 
of  the  order  were,  to  nullihr  radical  legislatioa,  much  modified  in  every  respect  by  their  small 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  tne  blacks  in  politics,  range  and  their  contact  with  man. 
to  prevent  amalgamation  of  the  races,  and  to  White  Clover  Oak,  Pin«,  etc  See 
defend  the  white  race  against  radical  encroach-  Cujvsa-  Oak*  etc 

ment.    The  members  swore  to  vote  for  no  bbck  iin.!*.  r>  i                  ■  ii           •.■»       ■          > 

for  ofKce,  to  observe  always  a  marked  distinc-  Vf"**  ^ion,  in  painting,  White  pigmettt 

tion  between  the  races,  to  maintain  the  social  or  j^te  lead.    Baryta  yields  several  commefcfjl 

and  political  superiority  of  the  white  race,  at  varwties  of  white  eotor    largely  used  for  adrf- 

the  same  time  protecting  the  blacks  in  the  privi-  Jerating  white  lead..    The  substances  used  are 

leges  rightfully  theirs.     The  constitution  forbade  ™*'7  ?P">  ^^  """^  Kulphate,   and  withente, 

the   endorsement   of  any   political   party  by  the  >«  native  carbonate,  of  barytt.   An  artificial  aut- 

order.    Each  member  was  free  to  vote  as  he  E'?*"'  ofJ»aryIa.8  also  ufed  m  permanent  whttj. 

pleased,  subject  to  his  oath  always  to  oppose  ne-  ^'"^  white  or  Uimeso  white  is  a  hydrated  oxwle 

groes  for  office,  or  those  favorable  to  negro  po-  of  zinc,  and  pearl  white  is  yielded  by  the  nitrate 

litical  rights.   The  order  operated  also  aa  a  body  of  bismalh.     A  fine  chalk  yields  SpmiishWhrt^ 

of  regulators  using  such  methods  as  were  usually  «"*  whrtmg  is  ordinary  ground  chalk.    Qmck- 

attributed  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.    The  member-  •""=  "  a  sanitary  white  for  external  walls,  etc. 

ship  was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  White  Croas,  a  self-supporting  American 

Klan;  the  discipline  was  good  and  the  order  organ i^fdtioh,  with  a  large  membership  through- 

never  degenerated  so  badly  as  the  Ku   Klux.  out  the  Union,  having  for  its  motto,  'TrutH, 

The  effect  of  its  operations  was  to  control  the  Charily  and  Philanthropy,*  and  fo*  its  emblem 

lawless  negroes,  intimidate  and  drive  from  the  cross  bandages  of  white  on  a  field  of  red.    It 

country  the  carpetbaggers,  and  to  secure  ^ain  was  founded  in  i8t/S  by  Mrs.  Jane  Creightoti,  of 

to  the  whites  control  of  the  State   and  county  Portland,    Oregon,   and   its   object    Is   the    care 

governments.    These  objects  accomplished,  the  of  wounded   and   sick  American  soldiets   and 

order    gradually    disbanded.    Its    secrets    were  sailors,  and  aid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

well  kept  and  not  until  recent  years  was  any-  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  dh- 

thing  definite  known  of  the  orde^.    The  White  ease  or  accident. 

Brotherhood  and  the  White  l^agne  were  closely  White     Cross     Bodety,     an     asBociatiOn 

related  orders  that  existed  in  the  same  tern-  folded  in  England,  in  1^3,  by  the  Bishop  of 

tory  a  few  years  after  the  White  Camelia  had  Durhani,  and  introduced  in  the  United  States  In 

disintegrated.                            ^      ,.  ■     .        -  th"  yat"  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Cosu.  rector  of 

Consult:     Brown,  'Lower  South  m  American  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Saint  John 

Iiistoty>    (1902)  ;    'Constitution   and    Ritual   of  the  Evangelist,  New  York,  who  became  a  Roman 

the   Kriights_of   the   White   Camelia,|    m   West  Catholic  in  1899.     The  objects  of  the  society  are 

Virginia  University  Documents  relating  to  Re-  Sto  urge  upon  men  the  obligation  of  personal 

construction,  Nos.  i  and  2.  purity;  to  raise  the  tone  of  public  (pinion  upon 

Waltm  L.  Flemiwc,  the  subject  of  morality;  to  secure  prcger  legisla- 

iVeit  Virginia  University.  tion  in  connection  with  morality.*     Those  who 

WUto  Csps,  in  American  history,  a  name  become  members  of  the  society  promise  "by  the 
applied  to  lawless  bands  in  southern  Indiana,  help  of  God."  to  treat  all  women  with  respect, 
who,  from  1880,  undertook  the  regulation  of  the  and  endeavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and 
manners  and  morals  of  that  section.  During  degradation ;  to  endeavor  to  put  down  all  in- 
the  Civil  War  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  decent  language  and  coarse  jests;  to  maintain 
(q.v.)  flourished  in  the  same  parts.  The  white  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  on  men  and 
caps  dressed  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  women ;  to  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles. 
country  which  they  terrorized.  Where  they  and  try  to  uplift  younger  brothers,  and  to  use 
were  regularly  organized  and  did  the  most  mis-  every  possible  means  to  fulfil  the  command, 
chief  they  generally  had  nearly  a  full  uniform  or  "Keep  thyself  pure."  The  society  seeks  to  for- 
regalia.  Tliey  wore  while  paper  foolscaps,  with  ward  its  objects  "by  the  foil  presentation  of  those 
paper  masks,  and  coats  of  coffee  sacking.  To  spiritual  truths  which  form  distinguishing  char- 
make  the  coats  tii^  merely  cat  arm  or  sleeve  acteristics  of  Christianity,  and  demonstrate  iti 
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unalterable  hostility  to  every  form  of  impurity."    hats  were  used  in  England  to  denote  radical 

The  society  has  been  established  also  in  Canada,    proclivities,  because  Orator  Hunt    (1773-1835), 

WUte-crowned  Spwrow.     See  Spammw.        *e  great  dwnagogue,  during  the  Wellington  and 


White    Eagle,    Order    of.     See    Obsebs, 


Peel  administration,  used  t 


^qy/ll.                                        '  White  Hellebore,  a  liliaceous  plant  of  the 

uri.1..  d..i.._i.   -_  ^i^^t,-^,  ^a.nt^A  ,„itt.  genus  yeratntm,  a  source  of  insect-poison,   the 

esteemed  by  some   Eastern   potentates,  and  are  „^.^     „              ,_„--, 

considered  sacred  in  Siam,  where  the  animal  has  „    Wute  House,  the  official  residence  of  the 

become  a  national  symbol,  so  that  Siam  is  called  P^Jl'lent  of  the  United  States,  in  Washington, 

"the  land  of  the  white  elephant,"  and  one  of  the  P-.,C.     The  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 

highest  decorations  conferred  by  its  rulers  is  that  buildmg  is  constructed  of  freestone  and  pamted 

of  the  Order  of  the  White  Elephant    A  speci-  wi"W-    It  is  170  feet  long.  86  feet  deep,  and  two 

men  purchased  by  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  from  stones  in  height.     It  has  an  lomc  portico,  the 

King  Theebaw,  of  Burma,  was  brought  to  the  main  entrance  faces  north.    Reception  rooms  are 

United  Sutes  in  1884.     It  stood  seven  feet  and  ""  ^^  °P^  ««"■  ^nd  the  private  apartments  of 

a  half  high,  and  the  face,  ears,  front  of  trunk,  *^^  President  are  on  the  second  floor.    Among 

fore  feet,  and  part  of  breast  were  of  a  light  ash  the  reception  rooms  are  the  Blue  Room  used  for 

^j^f  diplomatic  functions,  the  East  Room  used  for 

Figuratively,  a  present  which  does  one  much  P^^^'^  receptions,  and  the  Red  and  Green  rooms, 

more   harm   than  good,  or   more  generally  any  ">=  original  official  residence  for  the  President 

nominal  advantage  which  has  this  effect.     It  is  w^^    begun    in    1792;    it   was   first   occupied   by 

reported   that   when   in   old   limes   tne   ruler  of  Adams,  m  1800.     In  i8m  it  was  burned  by  the 

Siam  desired  to   ruin  any  one,   he  made  him  a  ""tish^  and  four  years  later  was  rebuilt.    In  1903 

present   of  a   white   elephant     The   sacred   ele-  executive  otfaces  ccwmected  with  rtie  Warn  build- 

phant    has    an    enormous    appetite,    and,    being  mg  were  built  on  the  grounds.    Presidents  Har- 

sacred,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  let  it  die,  so  that  JIJO"  *"<>  McfCinle;-  used  for  the  official  name, 

the  gift  generally  entailed  ruin  on  the  recipient  "Executive     Mansion" ;     Presiderri     Roosevelt 

Whitt-eyes.  one   of  the  numerous  small  '^^"^  '%'''',  °''*  "'™'  ^f"'"  ""."^  , 

insectivorous  birds  of  the  New  Zealand  region,  .     White  Lady,  an  apparition  which  figures 

called    blight-birds    there,    because    they    teed  "  the  legends  and  traditions  of  various  coun- 

so  largely  upon  the  plant-lice  which  torment  t"*^;  as  presenting  itself  to  give  warning  of 

garden  plants  and  orchard  trees.     They  belong  ?^f*j?  ,^"''  "l^"  "'°-?|f"'wu- "i'"^  '"  ""'^'  '"^ 

to  the  genus  Zctletofs,  which  is  variously  clas-  ;»'«  households.    The  White  Lady  is  supposed 

aified  by  ornithologists,  but  seems  most  nearly  °  ^  *"  ancestress  of  the  family  she  visits,  and 

related  to  the  titmice,    Other  species  are  scat-  ^^  association  of  such  a  legend  with  a  family 

tered    elsewhere    throughout    the    Old    World  "an?e  is  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  noble  and 

tropics.    All  are  neatly  lut  not  gaudily  dressed,  ancient  lineage     The  imperial  house  of  Hohen- 

have  in  most  cases  a  conspicuous  ring  of  white  'oUe™  has  its  White  Lady,  and  Hampton  Court, 

feathers  around  the  eye,  and  build  pretty  nests.  England.   .3   said   to  be  mvad^  at   times   by  a 

The  genus  is  interestiW,  further,  from  the  fact  supernatural  visitor,  a  though  ftere  se^s  to  be 

that  Lny  of  its  specks  are  confined  to  small  t""";,  '"""^  ^''"x'j^fr"'  "'  "  ^"'^  ^^^^  °'  **"' 

islands,   apparently   affording   examples    of    the  «'"'4.'  °*  ^enry  Vni. 

effect  of  isolation  (q.v.).  .i„7^=%"  ''^'^'"''T^'  """^""  °J  ^'.^'^JX 
«n.-^     T»    .1-                   L  1      r             J-     .  '"">  'S  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  isth 
White   Feather,  a  symbol  of  cowardice;  century,  and  is  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
a  term  introduced  in  the  days  when  cock  fight-  Bertha  of  Rosenberg,  in  Bohemia.    Similar  ap- 
mg  was  in  vogue.    As  a  thoroughbred  game  cock  pearances  are  said  to  have  been  witnessed  m  the 
has  no  white  feathers,  a  white  feather  was  a  Schloss  at  BeHin,  one  as  recent  as  1^9. 
proof  that  the  bird  was  not  game.  As  a  considerable  number  of  estates  of  Euro- 
White  FIjr,  a  minute  insect  of  the  family  pean  titled  personages  are  passing  into  new  and 
Aleyrodida,  closely  allied  to  the  aphids  and  coc-  plebeian    ownership    the    question    has    arisen 
cids,  which  infest   the  leaves  of  plants,  usually  whether  the  White  Lady  is  transferred  with  the 
on  the  lower  side,  and  are  pests  in  greenhouses,  property,  or  follows  the  old  family  into  poorer 
(See  Gkeenhouse  Insects.)     They  are  covered  quarters  in  some  city  tenement 
with  a  whitish  meaW  secretion,  and  when  young  White     Lead,     a     white     pigment     very 
also  secrete  wax.    The  group  is  not  a  large  one,  largely  used  in  painting.    Many  processes  have 
and  does  not  do  much  harm  to  fruit  or  forest  been  devised  for  its  manufacture,  but  only  the 
trees,  except  that  one  species   (Aleyrodes  eilri)  important  ones  will  be  described  here.    The  old 
has    been    prevalent    in   Florida   orange    groves  Dutch  method  was  to  expose  sheet  lead  in  coils, 
since  about  iSpo.    The  evil  they  do  results  not  placed    in   earthenware    jars  partly   filled  with 
only  from  their  sucking  the  nutritive  juices  of  vinegar,  to  the  combined  action  of  air,  moisture, 
the  plants,  but  from  the  sjiread  of  smut-fungus  and  carbonic  acid  gas.     This  was  done  by  im- 
which   is  promoted  by  their   presence.     Consult  mersing  the  jars  with  their  contents  in  decom- 
Howard,   'The  Insect-book'    (New  York  igoi).  posing  horse  manure  which  furnished  the  heat 
WWte   Priara,   a  name  formerly  given  to  ^"''  carbonic  acid  gas  necessary  for  the  process, 
the   friars  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel    be-  The  English  process,  which  is  the  one  by  which 
cause  they  wore  a  white  scapular  and  cloak  over  ZPOst  of  the  white  lead  is  made,  differs  from  the 
their  brown  habit    See  Caruelites.  Dutch  process  by  the  use  of  fermenting  tan  bark 
j™«  Oo.t    S„RocKvMo„„,,»Go.,.  Sf.1, ArSc  T5ft  T^^ZTtfA 
White  Hat^  a  badge  of  the  Democratic  in  rows  in  the  so-called  stacks  and  surrounded 
party  m  Flanders  in  the  14th  century.    White  with  the  fermenting  tan  bark.    After  about  three 
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months  the  lead  is  removed  and  purified.    The  occurred  m  the  notch  of  the  White  Mountaia 

process  is  slow  and  the  methods  of  purification  group  in  August  1S26,  and  destroyed  a  whole 

dangerous   to   the   workmen,   but   the    resuhing  family  named  Willey,  consisting  of  nine  persons, 

white    lead    is    of    the    best    quality.    I"    the  The  most  noteworthy  of  many  waterfall*  among 

French  method  a  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  the  mountains  are:  the  Artist's  fall  in  North 

is  first  prepared  by   the  action  of  an   impure  Conway;  the  Silver  Cascade,  a  beautiful  thread 

acetic  acid  on  litharge  or  lead  oxide.    Carbonic  of  water  descending  from  far  up  the  side  of 

acid  gas  is  then  passed  through  this  solution  Mount  Webster;  Ripley's  falls,  on  a  tributary 

and  the  white  lead  precipitated.  of  the  Saco,  below  the  Willey  house,  the  lower 

White  lead  is  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead  of  one,  Sylvan  Glade  cataract,  falling,  at  an  angle 

somewhat   variable    composition.    That    formed  of  45°,  156  feet,  in  a  stream  from  50  to  75  feet 

by  the  Dutch  and  English  processes  may  be  in  width;  the  fells  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  whidi 

represented  by  the  formula. aPbCOi.PbCOH)*  in  a  course  of  30  miles   descends  o*er  5,000 

White  League,  The,  in  American  history,  feet;  the  Berlin  falls  on  the  Androscoggin,  de- 

a  popular  name  for  a  semi-military  organization,  scending  over  aoo  feet  in  the  course  of  a  mile ; 

Gthered  to  repress  the  negroes  of  the  State  of  ana  ""e  Crystal  Cascade  and  Gen  Ellis  Fall, 

■uisiana,  who.  it  was  asserted,  were  meditating  "^ar   the  Glen   house,    on    a  tnbutary  of   the 

insurrection.    The  organization  had  its  inception  Androscoggin.     Of  the  "notches,"  or  passages 

in  New  Orleans,  in  1^4,  and  on  the  refusal  of  fent  through  the  solid  granite  of  the  mountains, 

the  city  authorities  to  allow  the  landing  of  a  apparently  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature, 

cargo  of  firearms,  which  the  league  had  imported  there  are  five;  the  White  Mountam  Notch,  two 

from  New  York,  a  riot  ensued  which   resulted  ""'e?  m  lei^h.  and  at  its  narrowest  point  only 

in  more  than  100  deaths.     The  league  afterward  ==    •«»   w"ie.   through    which   the    Saco    River 

became  a  powerful  factor  in  Louisiana  politics.  Passes ;  the  Francona  Notch,  which  permits  the 

\iru-^  «  »_i        »  At.         „ii™,  passage    of    the    Pemigewasset ;    the    Pinkham 

White  Metal,  a  terai    used  for  an  alloy  <^^^    ^^        ^^   which  a   branch  of  the   Saco 

of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin  used  for  bearmgs  in  ^^j  ^^  ^f  ^^  Androscoggin  find  their  way; 

inachinery.     Also  app  led  to  many  other  alloys  .„j  j^e  Grafton  and   DixviUe  notches,  through 

that  have  a  white  color.  ^l,i<.j,  g^w  the  Androscoggin  and  one  of  its  trib- 

White  Hooka.       See     Btmardtn*s     under  utaries.    The  first  two  of  these  are  those  best 

OacERS,  RnJGious.  known.    'The  Flume*  at  Franconia  Notch  is  the 

White  Mountains,  a  group  of  peaks  and  most  noted  of  those  narrow  waterways  ex- 
hills,  or  a  range  of  mountains,  principallj  in  cavated  through  the  rock,  though  there  are 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  northern  part;  but  which  others  hardly  inferior  to  it  in  attractiveness, 
extend  into  Maine  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  Among  the  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  Fran- 
are  connected  with  the  Green  Mountains  in  Ver-  conia  groap  is  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,* 
mont.  They  belong  to  the  Appalachian  system,  a  well  defined  profile  of  the  human  face  formed 
Mount  Katahdin,  in  Maine,  is  the  highest  eleva-  by  three  projecting  rocks.  (See  Franconia.) 
tion  on  the  eastern  rim;  and  in  New  Hampshire  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  lies  a  beautiful 
there  are  about  ao  peaks,  with  deep  narrow  vaU  lakelet  one  fourth  of  a  mile  long  and  one  eighth 
leys  and  long  lines  of  rounded  foot-hills.    The  wide,  called  "Profile  lake,'  or  the  "Old  Man's 

Saks  are  in  two  groups;  the  eastern  or  White  WashbowL"    Five  miles  south  of  the  notch  is 

ountain    group    proper    and    the    Franconia  the  "Basin,*  a  circular  bowt-like  cavity  45  feet 

group,  separated  by  a  tableland  varying  from  10  io   diameter  and  38  in  depth,  produced  by  the 

to  20  miles  in  width.    The  principa]  summits  of  whirling  of  large  stones   in  a  natural  hollow 

the  eastern  group  are,  beginning  at  the  Notch  in  the  rock  by  the  current    It  is  filled  with 

and  passing  around  to  Gorham,  Mounts  Webster,  clear   sparkling  water,  which  flows  down  the 

Clinton,   Heasant,   Franklin,  Monroe,  Washing-  mountains    in   a    succession    of   beautiful    cle»r 

ton.  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison.     Of  cascades.     The   'Pool,*  in  the  same  vicinity,  is 

these  Mount  Washington  is  the  highest,  and  is  a  natural  well  in  the  solid  rock  60  feet  in  diam- 

indeed  the  highest  mountain   summit  in   New  eter  and  190  feet  deep,  of  which  40  feet  is  water. 

England,  being  6,293  fed  above  the  level  of  the  The  White  Mountains  were  first  visited  by  a 

sea.    The'principai  peaks  of  the  Franconia  group  white    man.    Darby    Field    of    Pascataquac,    in 

are    Pleasant,   Lafayette,   Liberty,   Cherry,   and  1642,  when  with  two  Indians  he  ascended  Mount 

Moosehillock.    Near  the  southern  border  of  the  Washington.    Later  in  the  same  year  Thomas 

plateau  are  Whiteface,  Chocorua,  Red  HiJl,  and  Gorges  and  companions  traveled  up  the  Saco 

Ossipee,  and  in  the  southeast,  Kearsarge.    North  and  explored  the  mountains  and  the  plateau,  and 

of  the  plateau,  and  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Saco,  Connecticut, 

Connecticut,  are  several  elevations,  among  which  Androscoggin,     and     Kennebec     rivers.      The 

are    the    twin    mountains    known   as   Stratford  White  Mountain;  are  a  famous  summer  resort 

peaks.    The  plateau  is  deeply  furrowed  by  sev-  Several  railroads  enter  the  mountains,  and  in 

eral  streams.    The  geological  formation  of  the  the  seasons  special  trains  carry  passengers  direct 

White  Mountains  is  almost  entirely  of  the  an-  from  many  of  the  large  cities, 

cieot  metamorphic  rocks.    In  many  of  the  peaks  White  Oak  Swamp,  Battle  of.    See  Gun- 

the  upper  portion  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of  „       Hatttf  m 

naked  granite  or  gneiss;  and  the  debris  which  "**  ***""  '*'^- 

in  the  course  of  ages  has  clothed  the  lower  por-  White  Plafaw,  N.  Y.,  village,  counts-seat 
tion  with  a  coarse  gravelly  soil,  possesses  only  of  Westchester  County;  on  the  Harlem  Division 
enough  of  the  constituents  of  vegetable  life  to  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
support  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  grow  road ;  about  20  miles  from  the  central  part  of 
in  the  hardest  and  poorest  soil.  Land  slides,  not  New  York  city.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  section, 
the  result  of  a  glacier  movement,  but  of  dislodg-  and  has  several  manufactories.  It  has  a  high 
ment  of  bowlders  and  loosely  adherent  soil  after  school,  opened  in  1894,  ^ded  elementary  pnWi', 
heavy  rains,  are  not  infrequent    One  of  these,  and  parish  schools.  Saint  John's  Academy  Cot 
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WHITE  QUAKESS  — WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS 

Bars,  Good  Counsel  Training  School,  several  Osark    MouotiiiBs,    the    greater    part    of    th« 

inivate  sdioola,  and  a  public  library.    Blooming-  course  of  the  river  ie  through  mar^y  foreet 

dale  Asylum  for  the  Insane  occupies  a  prominent  Und.    It  is  navigable  to  Bateaville,  about  38a 

position   overlooking   the   village.    The    village  miles.    The  total  length  ia  too  miles, 
owns  and  operates  the  water-worka      The  gov-  ^hite  River,  in  Indiana,  the  chief  branch 

emment  is  vested  in  a  president  and  board  oi  ^i  Uie  Wabash  in  the  State    is  formed  by  th. 

»^/?^-     ^^^-    ^^y    ^'^^  .i;  confluence,  in   Pil«   County,  of  the  E*st  and 

White  Ptuns  and  vicm.ty  were  the  scenes  ^ert    Fork,    which   have  their   rise    near  the 

of  many  battles  and  skimushes  during  the  Rev-  ^a^tem  boundaiy  of  the  State.    From  the  junc- 

olution.    FortifieatioiM  or  their  "iing  were  to  bt  ^o„  ^f  the  two  forks  to  the  mouth  of  the  White, 

^^"Iru  j"^  t^t     9°  21   October  Washington  ^^ere  it  enters  the  Wabash,   is  so  miles;  total 

estaMished  bis  headquarters  at   White   Pkini  length   from  the  source  of  the  West  Fork  u 

On  the  evenmg  of   27   October   Haslett   with  350  miles.    The  river  is  navigable  10  M.rtim. 

about    iA>o   American   troops   had  taken   pos-  ^y^  ^  ^le  West  Fork  and  to  RaolrfonI  oa  the 

session  of  Chatterton  Hill,  a  commanding  emi-  gggt  p^^ 
nence  on  the  west  side  of  the   Bronx ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  reinforced  by  a  small 

additional     force     under    McDougall    and    two  -         -.    -    — 

pieces  of  cannon  under  command  of  Alexander  the  mouth  of  the  White  River,  and  on  the  Cen- 
Hamilton,  he  fortified  his  position  as  well  as  tral  V,,  the  Boston  &  M.,  and  the  Woodstock 
time  would  allow.  On  the  morning  of  that  R-R's;  about  65  miles  south  by  east  of  Mont- 
day  Howe  advanced  with  his  forces  in  two  pelier  and  14  miles  east  by  north  of  Woodstock. 
columns  (numbering  about  13,000  men)  upon  the  "  is  a  commercial  centre  for  a  large  agricul- 
American  army  posted  along  the  Bronx.  Per-  tural  te^on  in  both  Vermont  and  New  mmp- 
ceiving  the  importance  of  the  position  on  Chat-  shire.  The  National  bank  has  a  capital  of 
tcrton  Hill,  and  regarding  it  as  the  only  assail-  Jloo,ooo  aoid  deposits  amounting  to  over 
aMe  point  of  the  American  army,  Leslie  was  *i.z75,ooo;  the  savings  bank  hiB  depositt 
sent  with  a  strong  detachment  to  cross  the  amounting  to  ?48i,I5a  White  River  JunctioR 
Bronx  and  attack  it  in  front,  while  Rail  with  a  is  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  aBd  the  Govern- 
Hessian  regiment  was  ordered  to  cross  the  ment  Census  <doas  not  give  the  fopulatiou  of  the 
river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  and  attack  village  separate.  Pop.  of  town  (1890)  8t?40{ 
Haslett  in  flank.  The  hill  was  carried  wiib  (1900)  3<8i7;  (1910)  4.I7B. 
great  difficulty  the  Americans  retreating  in  White  S«ge.  See  Eurotia;  GoofiOOOT. 
good  order  and  without  being  pursued.  The  *  '  """="""- 
British  troops  rested  that  night  on  Chatterton  Whito  Sea.  Northern  Russia,  a  large  gulf 
Hill.  The  next  day,  ag  October,  a  skirmish  opening  into  the  goyermoent  of  Archangel,  be- 
took place  between  the  two  armiei ;  but  How&  twoen  the  Kola  peninsula  on  the  west  ana  the 
Ending  the  Americans  stilt  too  strongly  posted  Kamn  peninsula  on  the  casL  Near  its  moulb, 
to  be  attacked  with  safety,  waited  for  re-en-  and  on  the  eastern  side,  is  a  branch  oi  it  called 
forcements.  These  arrived  on  the  evening  of  tJje  Gulf  of  Mezen,  which  receives  the  waters 
the  :K>th,  but  a  storm  coming  on,  the  Americans  of  the  river  Mezec,  arid  the  inner  part  of  the 
took  advantage  of  it  and  withdrEw  to  the  stiH  sea  sends  oS  three  large  arms,  namely,  the 
stronger  position  of  NewcaFtlc,  two  miles  above.  Gulf  of  Kandalak,  penetrating  northwest  into 
which  they  had  previously  fortified.  Afraid  to  Lapland,  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  receiving  the  river 
attack  them  in  thh  position,  Howe  fdl  back  Onega,  and  the  Gulf  o{  Archangel,  :iito  whidi 
to  the  junction  of  the  Harlem  atjd  Hudson  flows  the  Northern  Dwina.  Of  the  islands 
rivers,  and  encamped  on  Fordham  Heights ;  and  ui  the  sea  Solovctskii  is  the  largest  The  White 
Washington  withdrew  his  army  leisnrely  into  Sea  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  is  frozen  over 
New  Jersey  and  made  his  headquarters  at  from  October  to  May.  Archangel,  at  the  mouth 
Hackeitsack.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  of  the  Northern  Dwina,  is  the  leading  port  of 
battle  of  White  Plains  and  the  skirmish  of  the  northern  Russia,  and  other  ports  on  the  <shores 
succeeding  day  was  nearly  300  in  killed,  wound-  of  the  sea  are  One^a  and  Kem.  Canals  connect 
ed,  and  prisoners,  and  that  of  the  British  about  the  While  Sea  basm  with  the  basins  of  the  Cas- 
the  same.  pian,  Baltic,  and  Black  Sea. 

White   Quakers,   a    small    community   of         White     Sulphur     Springs,     Mont.,     city. 

Shakers    in    Dublin,    Ireland,    so-called    from  cotmty-seat  of  Meagher  County;  about  65  miles 

ressing  in  white.    They  are  seeeders  from  the  east  by  south  of  Helena.    It  is  reached  by  stag* 

main  bod3^  and  are  said  to  be  Antinomian  in  from  the  Northern  Pacifk  Railroad,,  a  distance 

their  belief.  of  about  40  miles.    It  is  the  commercial  centre 

White  Ribbon  Gospel  Army,  a  Christian  of  a  large  agricultural,  stock-raising,  and  min- 

society  which  originated  in  England  in  18S4,  and  '^S  region,  and  is  noted  for  its  themial  springs. 

has    since    extended    to    tlie    United    States.     It  The    National   bar\fc   has   a   capital   of   $100,000. 

gives    special    attention    to    inculcating    moral  P°P-    (i')io)    4»7.    which    includes    only    those 

purity.  within    tlie    limits    and    not   the   number    who 

White  River,  in  Arkansas,  has  its  rise  fa  '""sact  business  in  the  city. 

^  .k"'^«  ""fl*^"*'  "  liJ^  "o^<'',"'e*'5rn  part  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va,  a  district 

of    the    St«e.    flows    northeast    mto    Missouri.  ;„    Greenbrier   Cm. nli^    00   the   CI>?s8peake   4 

forming  a  large  curve,  and  entermg  Arkansas  Ohio  Railroad ;  about  230  miles  west  by  north  of 

?P'"  mManon  County,    hen  flows  southeast  Richmond  and  90  miles  west  of  Staunton.     Th* 

to  the  Mississippi  River.     It  enters  the  Mis  si*-  locality  has  long  been  noted   for  its  medicinal 

lippi   through  several  channels    some  of  which  springs.     The  temperature  of  the  water  is  6a' 

pass  through  the  mouth-channels  of  the  Arkan-  f.    It  is  a  famous  health-resort.    Pop.  {1910) 

sas    River,     Except    m    the    highlands    of    the  338.  r    v  i-     - 
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WHITE-SWELLINU  —  WHITEFISHES 

-  „.      .,  e  disease  of  the  ble  of  hoMing  the  crowds  assembled  to  hear 

jomts   fcsniling    uom    chronic   infiammalion   in  hitn.     He  now  adi^ted  the  practice  of  preach- 

the  bones,  cartilages,  or  membfanes.     The  knee,  Lng  in  the  open  air,  which  he  acems  first  to  have 

ankle,    wrist,    and    eltxiw    arc    the    joints    most  carried  out  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  among 

aubjeet   to   this   form   of   disease.     It   is   dislin-  the  colliers,   on  whom  his  discourses   produced 

gtrihhed     from     single     inflammation     of     the  a  surprising  effect,  and  whose  vicious  manners 

synovial  membrane  (synovitis)  by  the  fact  that  and  habits  he  visibly  improved.    He  afterward 

the  synovial  membrane  passes  into  pulpy  degen-  preached    in    the   open    air    in    Bristol,    and    in 

eration.     Amputation    is    frequently    necessary.  Moorfieidi,  Kennington.  and  other  places  in  the 

The   disease   may   be   local   or   constitutional   in  neighborhood   of   London,   to   vast   assemblages 

origin,  being  in  the  latter  case  due  to  rheuma-  of  people.     In  August  1739,  he  again  embarked 

t'sm,  gout,  syphilis,  pyxmia,  etc.  for  America,  and  made  a  tour  through  several 

White  Whale     See  Whale.  "^  '''*  provinces,  where  he  preached  to  iimnense 

White-Wt.  tlie  young  f^  of  herring,  the  rhe'TtS^.llio^Jihr  of  Bin^^^^^^^^ 

?St*"'^^"'^l  ,    ^"*^'"V,'°.^"'f^  ""V"!    at    Savannah    in   January    i?40.    whSe 

Wh*h»W?*^*   'S.^^,^^*!,  I.  A    ^  r^i^n"  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  orpWn-ho^se,  and 

Whtebait,    so   much   celebrated   as   figuring   m  ^f^^         ^ing  another   extensive  tour,   returned 

the  I«t  of  dauitic*  of  London  «pu:ure«,  has  given  ^^  England,  in  March  1741-     During  his  absence 

nse  to  a  great  deal  of  controv«rsy,  but  «  «  no  j,;,  ^«^^  ^^^  ^      declining  at  home,  and  the 

onger  considered  a  separate  kind  of  S^h,  pecur  differences  between  him  and  Wesley  on  the  doc- 

hu  to  the  Thaiws      Its  fame  wm  no  doubt  at-  ^^         ^f  ^i^j^       ^  reprobation  deprived  him 

tamed,  not  so  much  from  the  .simple  quality  of  ^j  followers.     After  visiting  ma^y  parts  of 

l^ofe^G^irich^TdtbtTesra^trt  ^.t^'ST'aSn^et'rii^^/irr!^ 

^i^nf  t^TrS  '"t^r^^rth'TC  t*iU.^;  OtV)    ^Tin'ef  the;fn^^?o,^T^ 

majesty's   ministers    at    Greenwich   also    tended  His^reaching  met  with  great  opposition  in  New 

^°ini^™^J*L^Tn^l^;, Jft     1^  England  at  tliis  time  and  Hari-Jrd  College  ptit 

^«^-«Ttifin^fn    ,^^^^v    ^"**^"  "'  fonh  a  testimony"  againrt  him.     Returning  to 

sou  in  London  in  June  and  July.  Engtand  Jn  July  1748  he  was  soon  after  iirtro- 

White'ch»w"«I.  Lomdon,  England,  a  pariah  dnced  to  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  who  made 

and  parliamenury  district,  east  of  the  nucleate  him  one  of   her  chaplains.     A   visit  to   Ireland 

city  of  LondoB,  cme  oi  the  poor«st  portionE  of  and  two  more  voyages  to  America  followed,  and 

tb«  metiopolis,  and  fornierly  notorious  for  its  for  several  years  his  labors  were  unrettntting. 

crwnJBal  pMmlatiou.    Fiom  1888  to  1891  it  was  He  preached  at  Exeter,  N.  H„  the  day  before 

the  scene  of  the  atrodtiea  o£  the  mysterious  Jack  his   death,   and    also   at    Newbuirport.    He    is 

the  Ripper.   Within  its  boundaries  are  the  Tower  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  Federal  Street 

of  London,  and  London  Hospital,  and  it  is  in-  Church  at  Newburyport.    His  works  were  pnb- 

tersected    by    Wbitechapel    Road.    The    name  lished   in    1771-2.     Consult  Gillies,   'Memoirs* 

is    derived    from    a    former    mediieval    chapel,  {1772) ;  Gledstone,  "Life  and  Travels  of  White- 

whence  all  distances  east  of  London  were  cal-  field>    (1871);    Tyerman,   'Life  of  Whitefield> 

culaled.  (1876-7). 

WhitefiaU,  hwlt'feld,  Ckorge,  English  Wbttefishes,  a  name  given  in  the  United 
evangelist,  founder  of  the  CalviaiGt  Methodists:  States  to  various  species  of  salmonoid  fishes  of 
b.  Gloucester  16  Dec.  1714;  d.  Newburypoft,  the  genus  Coregonm  and  sometimes  to  those  of 
MasB.,  30  Sept.  1770.  He  wa»  seU  to  the  gram-  Argyrosomus,  more  properly  designated  ciscoes. 
tnai  school  of  Saint  Mary  de  Crypt  at  Glou-  Coreeonus  has  a  comparatively  small  and  nearly 
cester,  and  at  j8  entered  u  seivitor.  U  Ptm-  toothless  mouth,  the  premaxillary  bones  broaa 
broke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  and  with  the  edge  nearly  vertical,  and  the  lower 
acquainted  with  the  Wesleys,  and  joined  the  jaw  short.  The  thin  cycloid  scales  are  much 
small  society  which  procured  them  the  name  oi  larger  than  in  the  salmons  and  trouts,  and  the 
Methodists.  Hearing'  of  hU  devotional  tenden-  caudal  fin  is  deeply  forked.  Internally,  the 
cies.  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  GbuCester,  made  Stomach  is  horse-shoe  shaped  and  provided  with 
him  an  offer  oi  ordination  at  si,  which  he  ac-  very  numerous  pyloric  caeca,  and  the  swim- 
ccpted;  and  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1736.  bladder  is  very  large.  The  species,  about  15  in 
Such  was  bis  powerful  and  excitijig  preaching,  number,  though  some  ichthyologists  recognize 
that,  after  his  first  sermon  at  Gloucester,  a  many  more,  are  confined  to  the  dear  lakes  of  the 
complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  he  had  northern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
driven  several  people  mad ;  on  which  the  prelate  often  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions  and 
observed  that  he  hoped  tbie  madness  would  not  sometimes  there  becoming  anadromous.  Wher- 
be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday.  He  for  ever  found  they  are  highly  valued  for  food 
some  time  supplied  a  curacy  at  Dummer,  in  North  America  has  about  ei^ht  species.  The 
Hampshire  but  the  next  account  sent  him  ^  common  whitefish  (C  clupeiformu)  has  its 
the  Wesleys  of  their  progress  in  Georgia  ex-  centre  of  distribution  in  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
cited  in  him  a  desire  to  assist  in  their  labors,  extends  into  the  various  lake  systems  of  New 
and  he  arrived  at  Savannah  in  May  1737.  Ob-  York  and  southern  Canada.  It  reaches  a  length 
serving  the  deplorable  want  of  education  in  the  of  two  feet  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
colony,  he  projected  an  on>han-house,  for  which  related  species  by  its  numerous  and  long  gill- 
be  detemuned  to  raise  contributions  in  England.  Takers,  the  toothless  tongue  and  the  elevated 
where  he  arrived  in  the  begioning  of  1739.  but  not  compressed  back.  As  generally  in  the 
Although  discountenanced  by  many  of  the  whitefishes,  the  color  is  olivaceous  above  and 
der^.  Bishop  Benaon  did  not  scruple  to  confer  white  below.  It  receives  various  local  namts 
on  him  priest^s  orders;  and  on  going  to  London  from  the  fishermen,  such  as  buffalo-bacit ;  and 
the  chuKhes  in  which  he  presched  were  incapi'  the  variety  landlodted  in  Otsego  Lake  at  the  . 
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head  of  the  Susquehanna  River  b  known  as  the  horizontal  premaxillary  bones.    The  numerous 

Otsego  bass.    During  the  greater  pirt  of  the  species  are  similarly  distributed  in  North  Amcr' 

year  the  whitefish  remains  in  the  deeper  waters  ica,  which  has  8,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  except 

of   the   lakes,   moving   about   in   schools   which  for_  their  great  activity  predatory  mode  of  lite 

change  their  feeding  grounds  with  considerable  their  habits  in  general  resemble  those  of  the  true 

regularity.     Being  toothless  they  feed  only  upon  whitefishes.     The  cisco  whiting  or  lake  herring 

small  animals,  such  as  'crustaceans,  snails  and  (,A.   artedi)    is  about   a   foot   long,    bluish   or 

insect  larvse,   the  first  being  br  far  the  most  greenish    above,    with    dark,    spedded    silvery 

important  part  of  their  dieL    During  the  late  sides.     It   abounds   in   shallow   waters   of    the 

fall  and    early  winter  the  schools   congregate  Great  Lakes  and,  as  indicated  above,  is  of  great 

on  the  shallows  to  spawn;  in  the  act  of  spawn-  commercial    value.    The    moon-eye    cisco    {A. 

ing  the  female  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  imme-  hoyi)    has  a   very  lar^e  eye  and   the   sides  are 

diately  followed  by  a  male  which  mingles  the  brilliantly  silvery.    It  is  about  a  foot  long  and 

sperm  with  the  stream  of  eggs  issuing  from  her  ts  the   object   of  a  considerable   fishery   in   the 

vent    The  eggs  are  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  western  part  of  Lake  Michigan,    It  spawns  in 

in  diameter  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  most  November  in  relatively  deep   water.    A    third 

of  them  are  eaten  by  the  small  fishes  and  mud-  important  species  of  this  genus  is  the  blue^fin 

luppies  which  swarm  on  the  spawning  grounds,  whitefish    {A,  nigripennis),  distinguished  from 

■"hey  develop  slowly  and  require  several  weeks  all  of  the  preceding  which  have  pale  fins  by  the 

lO  hatch,  the  exact  time  depending  upon  the  blue-black   color   of    its    pectorals,    anals    and 

temperature    of  the  water.    Each   female  pro-  ventral.    It  attains  a  length  of  18  inches  and  is 

duces   from    10,000  to  JSfiOO  eggs,   depending  plentiful  in  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 

npon  her  sixe.  and  the   small  lakes  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 

Besides  the  enemies  affecting  the  eggs  and  cousin. 
young  the  adult  whitefish  are  preyed  upon  by  Whitefishes  seldom  take  the  hook  but  are 
the  large  pike  and  lake-trout  which  follow  the  captured  by  means  of  pound,  trap,  and  gill  neto 
schools,  and  toa  less  extent  by  smaller  preda-  ^nd  to  a  smaller  extent  with  seines.  The  pound 
ceous  fishes.  _  The  extensive  development  of  the  a^j  trap  nets  are  arranged  in  lines  which  some- 
fisheries,  which  are  prosecuted  most  vigorously  tj^eg  r^ach  to  a  distance  of  10  or  13  miles  from 
at  the  very  season  when  the  spawning  fish  arc  sho,,  while  the  gill  nets  are  set  much  farther 
most  accessible  on  the  shallows,  has  so  depleted  ^ut  m  deep  water  and  are  weighted  to  the 
the  numbers  of  the  whitefish  that  the  fishenes  bottom. 

are  now  dependent  upon  artificial  propagation  Consult  Brown  Goode,  'Natural  History  of 
for  thecr  maintamance.  The  methods  are  wsen-  Aquatic  Animals,'  (Washington  1884)  and 
tiaily  the  same  as  those  employed  m  the  artificial  Jownsend,  'Statistics  of  the  Fisheries  of  the 
propagation  of  the  shad,  though  many  modifica-  Great  Lakes,*  Report  U.  S,  Fish  Com.  for  1901, 
tions  m  detail  have  been  found  necessary.  Hun-  •>■!.«.  ilhtj  i;ij  •.* 
dreds  of  mimons  of  eggs  are  now  annually  taken  ,  YHjit.'h.ll,  London  England,  a  street 
and  hatched  under  thl  auspices  of  the  United  '"dmg  from  Parliament  Square  to  Trafalgar 
SUtes  and  State  commissions  of  fisheries.  Such  Square,  conUimng  several  public  offices,  and 
extensive  and  even  greater  operations  are  re-  named  after  a  palace  that  once  stood  here.  The 
quired  to  bring  these  fisheries  W  to  their  for-  budding  known  as  the  Horse  Guards,  the  office 
mer  importance;  for  the  catch  in  all  of  the  Great  °\,^^^.  commander-m-chief  of  the  army,  is  so 
Lakes  has  steadily  fallen  from  21,463,900  pounds  "»ed  m  consequence  of  being  the  station  where 
in  1880  to  12,401^5  pounds  in  1890  and  5,094.014  **'^'  P""'  "^  *^^  V-?"^''  ^^"^^^Z  ^'*^^'^^-  ^^ 
pounds  in  1899.  The  value  of  the  latter  was  treasury,  near  the  Horse  Guards,  >s  bmlt  on  the 
£97,023.  But  as  the  common  whitefish  has  de-  site  of  part  of  the  old  palace;  the  First  Lord 
ceased  in  abundance,  other  and  less  esteemed  °^  '^e.  Treasury,  however,  has  his  official  resi- 
species  have  assumed  an  increasing  importance  ^""^^  «»^<**"l"B  Street,  where  also  the  ca^net 
so  that  if  the  catch  of  all  these  in  1S99  £e  taken  '""ts.  The  .Ad«"raity  Office  contains  the  offices 
into  consideration  the  total  becomes  ?8,640j64  «onn'«t<d  with  the  administration  of  the  naval 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,280352.  Of  lhisS9,9i3,S76  affairs  of  the  country  The  on ginal  Whitehall 
Sounds  valued  at  $941,067  were  lake  herring  or  succeeded  a  mansion  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh 
Cisco  (Argyraiomui  arUdi).  These  figures  rep-  ^foTS  the  middle  of  the  I3lh  centun-  It  after- 
resent  the  American  catch  alone  and  during  the  ""d  <»'";  mto  the  possession  of  the  arch- 
same  year  the  Canadian  fisheries  probably  yielded  bishops  of  York,  was  inhabited  by  Wolsey 
about  40,000,000  pounds  more.  Whitefish  are  (under  the  name  of  York  Place)  then  passed 
sold  fresh  or  are  frozen  immediately  after  cap-  J?^  ^J"?  ^111.,  and  was  called  Whiteha. 
ture  and  placed  in  cold  storage  at  a  temperature  Charles  I.  was  executed  m  front  of  Whitehall, 
several  degrees  below  freezing  and  in  this  con-  and  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold  out  of  one  of  the 
dition  shipped,  especially -during  the  winter,  to  windows.  Oliver  Cromwell  died  in  Whitehall, 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Relatively  small  quan-  I"  1697  the  buildmg  was  destroyed  by  fire,  ex- 
tities  are   also  pickled  or  smoked,  '=«?'  the  banqueting  hall,  which  had  been  added 

Other  species  of  Coregonui  arc  found  in  the  by   James   I.,   according   to   a    design   of   Inigo 

Great  Lakes  as   well  as  Tn  other  lakes  particu-  Jopes,  in  i6ig.     This  portion  still  remains,  and 

larly  northward  and  westward,  but  at  the  pres-  "'^f^V  consists  of  one  room,  of  an  oblong  form 

ent  time  none  are  so  highly  valued  as  the  com-  ^nd  40  feet  high.    The  ceiling,  representing  the 

mon  whitefish.     An  important  one  is.  the  shad-  apotheosis  of  James  I.,  was  painted  by  Rubens, 

wailer   or   ronnd  whitefish    (C.   quadnlaleraOs).  and   was   retouched  by  Cipriam.     This  building 

Tht  gtaus  AreyroiomM,  however,  includes  two  was  long  a  royal  chapel,  but  it  now  contains  Uie 

•peeies    of    great    and    increasing    importance  iwuseum  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 

though  inferior  in  quality  to  the  common  white-  ''^f' 

fish.    The  genus  differs  from  Coregonui  chiefly  Whitehall,  III,,  city  in  Greene  County;  on 

in  the  projecting  lower  jaw,  larger  mouth  and  the  Chicago  &  A.,  and  the  Chicago,  B.  &  Q* 

c 
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R.R,'9;  about  25  miles  southwest  of  Jackson-  which  are:  'The  Solitary^  (1831);  'The  Auto- 
ville  and  63  miles  north  of  Saint  Louis.  It  is  biography  of  Jack  Ketdi'  (1834) ;  'The  Cava- 
in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and  lier/  drama  (1836)  ;  'Richard  Savage'  (1842) 
in  the  vicinity  are  deposits  of  fire  clay.  The  suMequently  dramatized;  'Srnilcs  and  Tears,  or 
chief  manufactures  are  flour,  sewer-pipe,  tiles,  the  Romance  of  Life'  (3  vols.  1847)  ;  'Life  and 
stoneware,  and  machinery.  Its  shipping  trade  Times  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'  {1854);  etc. 
is  chiefly  in  farm  and  dairy  products,  live-stock  Consult  Mackenzie  Bell,  'Charles  Whitehead,  a 
and  clay  products.  There  are  six  churches,  a  Forgotten  Genius'  (1884). 
high  school,  and  library.  The  two  barks  have  Whitehead,  Cortland^  American  Protes- 
a  combmed  capital  of  5100,000.  Pop.  (1910)  (ant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  New  York  30  Oct 
'^54-  1842.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1863  and 
Whitehall  N.  Y.,  village  in  Washington  from  the  Philaddphia  Divinity  School  in  1867. 
County;  on  Lake  Champlain,  Poultney  River,  Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1868  he  was  en- 
the  Champlain  Canal,  and  the  Delaware  and  gaged  in  pastoral  work  in  Colorado  for  three 
Hudson  Railroad;  about  75  miles  north  by  east  years  and  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Na- 
of  Albany.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Skene's  Moun-  tivily.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1870-82.  In  Jan- 
toin,  in  a  narrow  valley.  It  has  railroad  shops,  uary  1882,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pitts- 
silk  and  knitting  mills,  grist  mills,  lumber  miUs,  burg. 

and  machine  shops.    It  has  a  high  schooland  a  Whitehead,    William,     English    poet:    b. 

deno^ts  (™0^t  ^riv  f^t^    ^;^lla«  Cambridge  171S :  d.  London  14  April  W    He 

2?       i^^\      .?  *^  t^'     i.    ^1.      1^  was  educated   at   Winchester  and   Qarc   Hall, 

''"!if";',6f°s°h-ssiT"4J',s!.t'b,"M.ior  S».^.pSS=d'p„*l.?.vi,l^;nu°ii™ 

In    1701    Whitehall    was    settled    by    Major  ,'    r^t^ r-Tu. fJ-    \      u-     'j • ..     :     i  . 

s(^sirn  nf  h  s  nrniwrtv.      An   American  pamson  'r<..r..*       .*.-.       ^    ^   '  •  '  '  - 


was  .Miorcd  it  *hifd,.U  in  i„6:  totfc.ring    ^^  m,^\^iiiA,ii^Si=i^ 

s5Te  's;.irrd\a.S"rp£. '  a^  &"ii* 'L-i^inj-t  "^'5,1.1%.-^ 


the  close  of  the  war  nearly  all  the  people^ 


(1788). 


turned  and  claimed  their  former  holdings.    The  „  ,Whit^OUBe,    Henrr    Semsen.    American 

whole  ofthe   Skene  property  was  sold  at  auc-  diplomat:  b.  New  York  17  Aug.  1857.     He  was 

lion,  and  the  highest  bidder  gave  III   10s.     In  educated   in  the  United   States   and  m   Europe, 

1812,  when  the  Lake  Champlain  towns  and  vil-  was   engaged   in   the   United    States   diplomatic 

lages  were  again  near  the  centre  of  danger,  a  service  in   l88a-Q6,  and  has   written:    'Sacrifice 

fort  and  block  house  was  huilt.    In   1819  the  of  a  Throne'  (1897);  'Collapse  of  the  Kmgdom 

Champlain   Canal  was  built  from  Whitehall  to  01   Naples'    (1899-1902)  ;  etc 

Fort  Edward,  and   five  years   later   it   was   ex-  Whitelng,  Richsrd,  English  journalist  and 

tended    to    Troy.     Pop.     (189b)     4434;     (1900)  novelist :  b.  London  27  July  1840.     He  was  edu- 

4,377;   (1910)  4.9'7-  cated  privately  and  began  his  career  in  joumal- 

Wbite'ha"ven,  England,  a  seaport  and  im-  ism   in  1866  with  a  series  of  satirical  sketches 

portant  coal-mining  centre  in  Cumberland,  sit-  on   social  and  political  topics  afterward   repub- 

nated  on  a  bay  of  the  Irish  Sea,  40  miles  south-  lished  as  'Mr.  Sprouts  —  his  Opinions'    (iSiS?). 

west   of   Carlisle.     It  is   well   built,   and  has   a  He  was  subsequently  engaged  on  the  Mominf 

townhall,    custom-house,    market-house,    public  Star  as  leader-writer,  and  was  afterward  Pans 

library,   public    baths,   with    swimming-pond ;   a  correspondent   for  various  New   York,   London, 

theatre,    etc,   a   good   harbor   and   a   deejiwater  and  Manchester  papers,  bpt  returned  to  London 

floatirig-dock.     There  is  a  considerable  shipping  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  London  Daily 

trade,  coals,   iron-ore,   pig-iron,  steel  rails,   etc.  News,  a  position  he  resigned  in  1899.     He  has 

being  exported  and  American  and  other  produce  written;     'The     Democracy'      (1876)  ;     'The 

imported.      The    manufactures    comprise    sail-  Island*  (1888);  <No.  5  John  St.'  {1899);  'The 

cloth,  cordage,  anchors,  nails,  cement,  alabaster.  Life    of    Paris'     (1900)  ;    'The    Yellow    Van' 

earthenware,    candles,    and    soap.    Iron    ship-  (1903) ;  etc. 

building  also  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  blast-  Whitelocke,   hwIt'lSk,    Bulstrodc,   English 

furnaces    iron-  and  brass- foundries,  engineering  statesman :  b.  London  2  Aug.    1605 ;  d.  Chilton 

works,   flour-    and   saw-mills,    breweries,   a   tan  park,    Wiltshire.    28    Jan.     1676.     Educated    at 

nery,   etc.    There   are   here   extensive   coal   and  Oxford  he  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple, 

iron  mines,  in  which  a  large  number  of  (he  ra-  ^g^  calkd  to  the  bar  in  1626,  and  entered  Kir- 

habitants  are  employed.    The  coal-mines,  which  Uament    as    member     for    Stafford.    He    was 

have  been  worked  since  the  iTth  century,  extend  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  of  1640  from 

some  miles  under  the  sea,  and  coal  is  wroufdit  Great  Marlow,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 

beneath  the  towa  for  drawing  up  Stafford's  charges  of  impeach- 

WhitelieBo,  Charles,  English  poet:  b.  ment,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
London  1804;  d.  Melbourne,  Australia,  s  July  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford.  As  a  member  of 
1862.  He  was  engaged  in  a  London  mercantile  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643)  he  opposed 
house  until  1857  when  he  went  to  Australia  and  the  adoption  of  Presbyterian  ism,  and  as  a  corn- 
entered  journalism.  He  was  the  author  of  missioner  of  the  Great  Seal  (1649)  withheld 
numerous  poems,   plays,  and   sketches,   among  consent  to  the  Icing's  death.    In  i^  ' 


i^  he  was 

•'.Google 
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ambassador  to  Sweden,  where  he  concluded  a  studied  natural  history  and  geology  bluiost  oo- 

treaty  with  Queen  Christina,  and  on  his  return  aided,  was   assistant  on   the  New  York  Slate 

WHS  speaker  of  the  House  ot  Comnions   (1656^,  geological   survey   in   18^76,  and  in   1872   waa 

and  one  of  CromweU's  lords  (1657).    From  his  attached  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

MSS.  have  been  published  'Memorials  of  Eng-  He  was  instructor  in  geoloB"  at  the  Rensselaer 

lish  Affairs  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Polytechnic    Institute    in    1872-5,    professor    in 

Oiarles   I,   to  the   Restoration"    (1682,  new   ed,  l8?5-8  and  since   1887  has  been  curator  of  the 

1852) ;    "Memorials    of    English    Affairs    from  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 

Brute  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  James  J,'  York, 

(1709);    'Journal    of    the    Swedish    Embassy'  Whit'gift,  John.  English  prelate:  b.  Grfat 

(1772,  new  ed.  1845),  and  other  works.  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  about  ISJO;  d.  Lambeth 

White'Btone,   N.    Y.,   in    New   York   city,  29  Feb.  1604-    He  was  educated  at  Pembroke 

borough  of  Queens.     The  village  was  a  place  of  Hall,    Cambridge,    and    after   the    accession   of 

importance,  on  account  of  its  good  harbor,  and  Elizabeth    took   holy    orders    (1560),    and    was 

its   position  near   the  eastern   entrance  to   New  made  chaplain  to  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely.    In  1563 

York    Harbor.     It    is    near    the    United    States  be   was  appointed   Lady  Margaret  professor  of 

military    post    at    Willett's     Point,    and    Fort  divinity  at  Cambridge,  in  which  office  he  gained 

Schuyler,    on    Throgg's    Ueck.      Pop.    (1910)  a  high  reputation  by  his  lectures  on  the  book  of 

3,000.  Revelations   and   the   Epistle   to   the   Hebrews, 

WUte'throat,  a  bird,  either  of  two  species  J?^,,  'n„i567  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke 

of  Old   World  warblers -Cwrrueo  cinerea.  the  ".^1-     Soon  after  ^equpen  made  him  her  chap- 

greater,  and  C.  sylviella,  the  lesser  whiiethroat;  '^'5  J^'^  '"^^t^"'  °^  Jrinity  College,  Cambridge, 

or  a  hummiDgbird    {Leucochloris  albicollis)    of  ?"''  the  same  j-ear  he  also  became  regi us  nro- 

Brazil;    or  a   white-throated   sparrow    iZono-  lessor  of  divmity. ,  He  was  made  dean  of  Lm- 

trickia  olbicollit),  commonly  known  in  the  east-  '^°'n  P.^5?r,  and  in  15^6  tishop  of  Worcester 

ern  United  States,  where  it  is  a  migrant,  as  f"'*!  I'eing  also  vicepresident  of  the  marches  of 

Peabody-bird.  Wales,  made  constant  use  of  both  the  temporal 

nrL-j.        I.  -It       a  -J  J       J    V  and    spiritual    powers    to    nut    down    Roman 

■  Whi*«^»*'  ,«  .*V.'"'y    ??"*    ?«"»"«<».  by  Catholicism  and  Puritanism  within  the  limits  of 

nyjtmg  good  slaked  lime  with  water.     Used  as  his  iurisdictioa     In  1583  he  became  archbishop 

a   rnean    rnatincr'    for    wal^sL.    fcnr^ji.    etc.      Whtn         r    A-   ..^__t.   ■         . ..  *     __y..  ..     ,     t zl 


mixed  with  a  fittle  size  and  s^„^w,,^:>  v.u.yiru  clergyman  in  the  church  a  subscription  to  the 
It  IS  used  on  interior  walls  under  the  name  of  ,hrce  points  of  the  queen's  supremacy,  the  law- 
caJ,amMic  ^  fulness  of  the  common  prayer  and  ordination 
White'water,  Wis.,  city  in  Walworth  service,  and  the  truth  of  the  whole  39  articles. 
C«utity;  on  the  Whitewater  |tiver,  and  on  the  Making  use  of  the  court  of  high  commission  he 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul  Railroad;  removed  from  positions  in  the  church. all  non- 
about  4c  miles  southeast  of  Madison  and  50  conformists.  In  1585  the  star  chamber,  at  his 
miles  southwest  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  in  an  agri-  instigation  passed  ordinances  for  the  regulation 
cultural  and  stock-raising  region  and  has  of  the  press,  by  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
creameries,  paper  mill,  wagon  works,  sash  and  print  except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
door  factories,  flour  mill,  machine  shops,  and  bridge ;  the  number  of  printers  was  to  be  de- 
furniture  factory.  It  has  a  State  normal  school,  termined  by  the  ecclesiasticai  commissioners; 
a  high  school,  opened  in  1886,  public  and  parish  and  none  but  a  !evf  special  printers  were  to  be 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  The  two  banks  suffered  to  print  any  bookj  matter,  or  thina 
have  a  capital  of  $150,000  and  deposits  amount-  whatsoever  until  it  should  be  perused  and  al- 
ing  to  $1,118,740-  Pop.  (i8go)  4,359:  (i9«))  lowed  by  the  archbishop  ot  Canterbury  and  the 
3.405;  (rgio)  3,70a  bishop  of  London;  and  every  one  sellmg  books 
Whitewood.  See  Linden  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  ordinance  was  to 
Whitfield,  bwiffeld,  or  WhJtfdd,  Henry,  ^  imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  1586  he 
English  clergyman:  d.  Winchester,  England,  *as  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  framed  the 
about  1658.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth  and  his  ^'a'"'"  °f  cathedral  churches.  The  hospital 
early  life  nothing  is  definitely  known.  He  ap-  ?"''^"'!Vf  '^l^oolat  Croydon  were  foiinded 
pears  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  living  of  ^^  .^^'^0^-^  ^""^'^f  Lives  by  Strype  (1718) 
Ockiey,  Surrey,  in  l6i(^,  but  having  protected  ^^^  ^y  Sir  George  Paule  (1612). 
several  Puritan  clergymen  during  the  Laudian  _  Whiting,  hwi'ting,  Arthur  Buttclle,  Amer- 
persecution  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Laud,  ican  musician:  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  20  June 
which  was  further  increased  by  his  refusal  to  1861.  He  is  well  known  as  a  pianist  and  as  a 
read  to  his  parishioners  from  the  'Book  of  composer  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music  as 
Sports.'  He  therefore  emigrated  to  New  Eng-  well  as  of  numerous  songs  and  pianoforte 
land  in  1637  with  many  followers. and  was  one  pieces. 

ot  the  founders  of  Guilford,  Conn.    In  1650  he         Whiting,  GvoTge  Elbridge,  American  mu- 

relurned  to  England  and  was  minister  at  Win-  sician   and   composer;    b.    Holliston,    Mass.,    14 

Chester.    His   writings   include:    'Some  Helpes  gepi,  184^.    He  early  displayed  musical  talent; 

\lP^"J^  Y^  *."  Christian  Duties*   (3d  ed.  1636)  ;  amj  „as  engaged  as  an  organist  successively  at 

,     ^  4^"*  .C'PP^^""^T-"'^r*  ^^  '"°"  toward  Hartford,  Conn.,  Boston,  and  at  Albany.     He 

the  Perfect  Day,  or  a  Farther  Discovery  of  the  studied    in   Europe   in    1863   and   in    1872,   was 

f"*-£.'^l^''X™,.J'  If"l°r        1  ^"^'^"^  organist  at  the  Church  of  the  ImmacuUte  Con- 

^nT,„»,-n,r.n.         >         »nm.»t=n    „      t     .       ^r,<~     ^mnnm^t-  .  «  .  „    ,       .,  .     j^^^     occupied 

78-83  he  was 
Hall  and  pro- 
at  the  Cincin- 
engaged  as  a 

IJgitizcdbyGoOt^Ic 


concerning  the  Progresse  of  the  Gospel  amongst  ception,   Boston,  in  1876-78,  and  has  occupied 

them>  (1641)  ;  and  'Strength  out  of  Weakness*  that  position   since  1883.     In   i878-«3  he  was 

^          .  .  organist  at  the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  and  pro- 

WhitfeM,  Robert  Parr,  American  geolo-  fessor  of  organ  and  composition  at  the  Cincin- 

gist:  b.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  27  May  18^    He  nati  College  of  Music    He  was  en^ged  as  a 
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tucher  in  the  New  Engtwd  Conservatory  of  fused  witii  th«  gibovc  species  under  the  a&Toe  m 

Miuic  for  Hveral  years  but  resigned  in  1897-  whiting.    It  may  be  recognized   by   its  dusky 

His    CMnpositions    include;    <Graad    Sonata';  color  and  the  distinct,  dark  bands  which  cross 

'Tale   o(  the^  Viking' ;    'Dream   Pictures,   Can-  the  sides  obliquely.     Other  specios  occur  on  the 

tata*;   "Midnight,  Cantata';  a  one-act  opera  ia  Pacific  coast     By  the  New   England  fisherman 

Italian,   'Letiora'    (1803) :  and  numerous  pre-  the  name  of  whiting  or  silver  haie  is  given  to  a 

ludes,  symphonies,  etc.  common  species  of  the  cod  family  (GaSidtr),  the 

Wkiting,     Lilian,     American     author:     b.  Mfrluccius  bilinearis  of  American  ichthyologists, 

Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y.,  3  Oct.  1857.    She  engaged  though  many  European  authorities  fail  to  distin- 

in  journalism  in   Saint  Louia,  Mo.,  in  1876,  ia  K«"h  it  from  the  Old  World  jtf.i/Wfiflrw.    From 

1880-90    was    literary    editor    of    the    Boston  «■«  g™t  majority  of  the  cods  the  whiting  is  dis- 

'Traveler'     and     was     editor    of    the     Boston  tinguislied  by  the  total  absence  of  a  chin-barbel 

•Budget'   in  i8<^)-93.     Her  published  books  in-  ^^  V  t^e  peculiar  excavated  area  of  the  top  of 

elude:    <From   Dreamland   Sent,'    verse;    'The  ^"^  ?''"'';   t?*   second  dorsal  and   the   anal   fin 

World     Beatitiful>      (3     vols.,     1894-6-8)  ;     *A  y«  lo"8  ^"''t.!^'^';  divided  nearly  m  two  by  a 

Study  of  the  Life  and  Poetry  of  Elizabeth  Bar-  ^^,^P  ^°^"\-     ^ne  body  15  elongated  and  covered 

rett  Browninr*  (1899) ;  <Kate  Field:  a  Becord>  ■^."■^    ST"    ^^i^>  i^^    '^°-'°''    S^^="*'i    ^''^'"^ 

(1899)  ;     "The     World     Beautiful     in     Books'  *']"'«  ''''o*.    This  whiting  is  common  m  waters 

(1901);  'Boston  Days'   (1903);  etc  ^   motfcrate    depth   along   the   shores   of   New 

iirui^-       r   J     .           •      T    1      ,-        .         »  t-ngland  and  somewhat  northward,  and  extends 

T    1.     «^*'  ^"<'-'  '°Wi  '"^  Lake  County;   on  southward  in  deep  water  to  Virginia  and  even 

LalM  Michigan,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  to   the   Bahamas.     Unlike  most  of  the   Gadida, 

road;  about  16  miles  southeast  of  Chicago.    It  „hich  are  essentially   bottom- feeders,  it  is  an 

has  a  good  harbor  and  Steamer  connections  with  active,  roving  species,  which  comes  to  the  sur- 

the  Uke  Michigan  porta.     It  has  a  krge  oil  face  to  pursue  and  feed  upon  herring  and  other 

refinery,  machine  shi^^  and  several  industrial  fishes.    Sometimes  large  schools  appear  on  our 

establishments  connected  with  refining  and  ship-  coasts  and  many  are  captured  in  purse-seines 

pmg  petroleum  and  with  shipping  farm  products,  and   pound-nets.      Spawning  takes  place   at  the 

-      I9a>  (government  census)   the  manufactor-  bottom  on  the  edge  of  the  continental  slope. 

ing  estsbhahments,    though    small    m   number.  Owing  to  its  comparatively  small  size  and  Hie 

were  capitalized  for  $i2,?o  1,398,  and  «ie  T^e  softness  of  its  flesh  it  ia  one  of  the  least  im- 

o*  the  annnal  products  was  $16,674,285.     The  portant  economically  of  the  family 

two  binlca   have  a   capita!   of  $100,000.     Pop.  The    European    whiting    (itf.    imigans)     is 

1 1910)  6,5^.  scarcely  distinguishable  from  ours,  but  has  much 

Whiting,  a  nwoe  applied  to  several  quite  ^^"^'V  wales,  fewer  spines  in  the  first  dorsa! 
unrelated  nsbes  yrobahly  in  allusion  to  the  note-  ""  ^nd  larger  teeth.  It  frequents  shallower 
worthy  whiteness  of  their  flesh,  or,  in  some  water  and  is  very  abundant  along  the  northern 
cases,  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  parts.  Ia  the  coasts  of  Europe.  It  makes  its  appearance  in 
United  Sutes,  and  more  especially  in  the  Soutlt  ^'^  ahoals,  keeping  at  a  short  distance  from 
several  species  of  Menticirfkiu,  a  genus  of  J"*  shore,  and  is  taken  hy  the  line  in  great  num- 
Scianii<*,  are  known  as  wlutirig,  but  more  hers.  It  is  considered  the  most  delicate  and 
widely  as  kingfishes  (q.v.).  TTie  common  ™os'  wholesome  of  all  the  species  of  cod;  but  it 
whiting  (M.  americanus)  reaches  a  length  of  *>"  «"*  a«a'n  a  large  siie,  usually  not  exceed- 
about  a  foot;  the  body  is  elongated  and  slender  '"^  »  if«rt  m  length  and  imder  2  pounds  in 
with  a  high  spinous  tforaal  and  a  long  low  soft  weight.  The  food  of  the  adults  consists  chiefly 
dorsal  fin,  an  undulate  cauda!  fin,  and  is  com-  <**  "■"«  and  of  the  young  of  shrimps  and  odier 
pletely  covered  with  ctenoid  scales ;  the  outer  crustaceans.  Spawning  occurs  in,  and  the  young 
row  of  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  enlarged  and  frequent,  the  shore  waters.  As  long  as  th? 
strong  and  the  color  silvery  gray  with  faint  young  feed  chiefly  on  the  bottom  they  retain 
oblique  dusky  bars.  It  is  very  common  along  a  chin-barbel,  but  as  their  habits  change  this 
sandy  shores  of  the  entire  Gulf  coast  and  on  the  degenerates  and  finally  disappears.  Other  fishes 
Atlantic  coast  northward  to  about  the  mouth  ol  sometimes  called  whiting  are  the  hog-fish,  har- 
Chesapeake     Bay    and    southward    to    Brazil,  vest-fish,  and  a  whitefish  (qq.v.) 

Whiting,  a  preparation  of  white  chalk  from 

,    .    .  which  the  grosser  impurities  have  been  removed. 

I,  Duc  jj  jj  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  also  for  clean- 

!s;".srin"rb" ."ta^'^d'Serr:  '■^•^""■^•^•m,.«,. 

taceans    and    being    vigorous    biters    and    gamy  Whitlock,     hwTt'lok,     Elizabeth     Kemblc, 

fighters,   afford   splendid   angling.     Great    num-  English   actress^   fifth   child   of   Roger   Kemble 

hers  are  caught  on  lines  for  the  market  and  the  (q.v.),  b.  Warrmgton,  Lancashire,  a  April  1761; 

flesh    is    unusually    firm,    delicate,    and    well-  d.  27  Feb.   18.56.    She  first  appeared  at  Drury 

flavored.     Spawning   is   said   to   occur  in   May.  Lane   theatre   in  February   1783,  as   Portia.     In 

The  surf  whiting   (M.  Hiloralis)    is  so  called  1785  she  was  married  to  Charles  Edward  Whit- 

because,    unlike   the   last,    it   frequents    shallow  lock,  a  provincial  manager  and  actor,  and  seven 

waters    along    sandy    shores    and    is    captured  years   later    accompanied    her   husband    to   this 

in    large   quantities   by    means   of   seines.     The  country,  where  they  performed  for  many  years 

outer  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  not  enlarged;  in   the  principal   cities.     Mrs.   Whidock   became 

the  gill-rakers  are  better  develojied  than  in  the  the  most  popular  actress  of  the  day  in  America, 

common  whiting;  and  the  black  tip  of  the  caudal  and  in  Philadelphia  frequently  performed  before 

fin  is  another  mark  of  distinction.    The  com-  President  Washington  and  other  distinguished 

mon  northern  kingfish   (,M.  laxaiilit)  also  ez-  persons.    She  returned  to  England  in  1&7  with 

tnds  into  southern  waters,  and  is  there  con-  a  competency,  and  thenceforth  retired  from  th^ 
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stage.    In  personal  appearance  and  voice  she  ts  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  enUKrants.    Bj 

said  to  have  strongly  resembled  her  sister,  Mrs.  his  daring  ride  and  earnest  endeavors  Whitman, 

Siddons.  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  won  this  great  aec- 

Whifman,  Charles  Otia,  American  zoolo-  tion  lor  the  United  States,  and  the  results  of  his 
gist :  b-  Woodstock,  Maine,  14  Dec.  1842.  He  work  were  secured  by  the  treaty  of  I&1&  This 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1868,  studied  at  daim.  however,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
Leipsic  and  in  1880-1  was  professor  of  zoology  controversy,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  some 
at  the  Imperial  University.  Tokio,  Japan.  He  students  has  been  disproved.  Whatever  its 
was  engaged  in  further  studies  at  the  Naples  ments,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Whitmans  ride 
Zoological  Station  in  1882,  and  in  1883-5  was  (he  reached  Boston  30  Match  I&43)  resulted  in 
assistant  in  zoology  at  Harvard.  He  was  di-  the  reversal  of  the  missionary  boards  purpose 
rector  of  the  Allis  Lake  Laboratory,  Milwaukee,  to  discontinue  the  southern  branch  of  the  rois- 
in  (886-9,  and  in  1889-92  professor  of  zoology  sion  in  which  he  was  engaged;  and  his  work 
at  Clark  University.  Worcester,  Mass.  He  be-  and  that  of  his  companions  has  a  hisioTical  re- 
came  director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora-  'at"""  to  the  American^  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
tory  at  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  upon  its  founda-  country.  Whitman,  his  wife,  and  12  of  their 
tion  in  1888,  and  since  1892  has  been  at  the  eompaniona  were  massacred  by  the  Cayuse  In- 
head  of  the  department  of  zoology  at  the  Urn-  dians.  Consult:  Nixon,  'Life  of  MaiT;us  Whit- 
versity  of  Chicago.  He  was  elected  to  the  Na-  inan>  (1895) !  Mowry,  'MarcuJ  Wp*™?". 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1805.  He  p?oi)  J  and  Bourne,  'Essays  m  Historical 
founded  the  'Journal  of  Moiphology'  m  18S7,  Criticism>_(i9oi),  in  which  the  Whitman  claims 
and  since  1883  has  been  editor  of  the  micro-  aje  exammed  and  discredited.  See  Oregon; 
scopical  department  of  the  'American  Natural-  Oregon  Question,  The. 

ist.'    He  has  made  a  specialty  of  the   devel-  Whitman,  Sarah  Helen  Power,  American 

opment  of  the  vertebrates  and  of  the  structure  poet :  b.  Providence,  R.  L,  1803 ;  d,  there  27  June 

and   development   of  worms.     His   writings   in-  1878,     She  was  married  to  John  W,  Whitman, 

elude:     'Methods  of  Research  in  Microscopical  a  Boston  lawyer;   was  once  engaged  to   Ed^r 

Anatomy  and  Embryology*   (1885) ;  'Biological  Allen  Poe,  afterward  writing  a  defense  of  him 

Lectures'    (1890-5);    'The   Inadequacy  of  the  entitled 'Edgar  A,  Poe  and  His  Critics'  (1866); 

Cell  Theory  of  Development*  {1893)  ;  'Animal  contributed  numerous  critical  articles  and  pdems 

Behavior'    (1898)  ;   etc.  to  periodicals,  and  was  noted  for  her  conversa- 

Whitman,    Marcug,    American    missionary  tiona!  powers.     Her  verse  was  in  part  collected 

and  pioneer:  b.  RushviUc,  N.  Y.,  4  Sept  1802;  '"    the    toW    'Hours    of_  Life,    and    Other 

d.  near  Walla  Walla,  Or.,  29  Nov.  1847-    After  P«nis>    (1853),,  and  fully  in  the  posthumous 

studying  medicine  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  In-  'Poems'     (1879).     'Fairy   Ballads'    and    some 

stitution,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  he  practised  in  Can-  other  works  were  written  with  her  sister.  Anna 

ada  for  four  years.    He  offered  his  services  as  a  M.Power.    Her  finest  poem,  <A  Stiil  Day  in 

raUsionary    (1834)    to   the   American   Board   of  Autumn,'    has    much    melody    and    beauty    of 

Commissioners   for   Foreign    Missions,   and   in  erpression    and    retains   an    honored   place    m 

1835   went  with  Samuel   Parker  to  explore  the  anthologies. 

region  of  the  Oregon,  but  did  not  go  beyond  Whitman,  Walt  (originally  Walteb), 
Green  River.  In  1S36,  having  married,  with  American  poet:  b.  West  Hills,  Long  Island, 
his  wife  and  three  fellow  missionaries  he  set  out  New  York,  31  May  1819:  d.  Camden,  N.  J.,  26 
to  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Colum-  March  1892.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
bia.  The  party  crossed  the  plains  by  wagon,  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  learned  the  printer's 
being  the  first  persons  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  trade,  teaching  also  in  several  countrv  schools 
b^  this  means.  On  i  May  they  reached  the  in  Long  Island.  For  a  brief  period  he  edited 
Columbia  River,  and  located  themselves  near  several  newspapers,  until  in  1847-8  he  made  an 
the  site  of  the  present  Walla  Walla,  Wash,  extensive  pedestrian  tour  as  a  workman  through 
They  were  soon  followed  by  a  large  number  the  United  States  and  Canada,  subsequently  em- 
of  emigrants,  who  settled  in  what  was  then  ploying  himself  as  a  carpenter  and  builder.  His 
known  as  Oregon,  and  now  forms  the  States  of  first  and  chief  work,  'Leaves  of  Grass,'  was 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  At  this  time  published  by  himself  at  New  York  in  i8sS- 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  using  every  dos-  This  thin  volume  of  94  pages  was  received,  for 
sible  means  to  secure  this  territory  to  the  £ng-  the  most  part,  with  abuse,  mainly  because  of 
lish.  When  this  plan  became  evident  to  Whit-  its  unconventional  metrical  style,  and  the  free- 
man he  decided  to  take  even  precaution  to  dom  with  which  the  poet  dealt  with  moral  and 
forestall  it.  The  Ashburton  Treaty  was  then  social  subjects.  Durmg  the  American  Civil 
before  Congress,  and  was  expected  to  settle  the  War,  Whitman's  brother  was  wounded  on  the 
Oregon  question.  In  18^3  Whitman  traveled  battlefield,  and  the  poet,  who  hastened  to  his  aid, 
over  3,000  miles  to  the  East  on  horseback,  en-  remained  afterward  as  a  volunteer  army  nurse 
during  all  the  hardships  of  a  Western  winter  at  Washington  and  in  Virginia  for  the  years 
in  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  state-  1862-5.  One  result  of  this  experience  was  the 
mem  of  H.  H.  Spalding,  one  of  his  missionary  small  volutne  'Drum  Taps'  (1865),  subse- 
companions,  he  reached  Washington  (3  March  quently  included  with  'Leaves  of  Grass.*  After 
1843J  only  to  find  that  the  treaty  had  been  the  war  he  held  a  government  clerkship  in 
signed,  but  that. the  Oregon  question  had  not  Washington,  but  the  fatigue  and  mental  strain 
been  included.  Whitman,  as  Spalding's  version  of  his  labors  in  the  hospitals  brought  about  a 
represents,  at  once  went  to  work  to  show  the  severe  attack  of  paralysis  in  1873.  He  was  re- 
government  the  value  of  the  land  it  had  deemed  covering  from  this  when  the  sudden  death  of 
worthless,  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  fer-  his  mother  in  hia  presence  caused  a  serious 
tility  of  the  soil  of  Oregon,  and  the  fact  that  relapse.  From  this  time  he  resided  at  Camden, 
it  could  be  reached  by  wagon,  and  then  returned  N.  J.,  remaining  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  tnttil 
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uuucu  vj  Will?  viiiii  uic  uiu  viifvi   4AJU  irccuum  uuwuciit         ^tuoies       In      LAKt^laTC       ^lo/ol  i 

of  rhythm,  but  with  less  of  the  early  crudeness  Symonda,  'Essays,  Speculative  and  SusKestive,' 

of  expression.    Though  Whitman,  like  Carlyle  Vol.  II.  (1890). 

and  Browning,  nay  be  a  dangerous  and  dwi-  Whitman.  Mass.,  town  in  Plymouth 
gerously  easy  model  for  imitation,  he  undoubt-  Counh;;  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
edly.  worked  out  for  himself  a  style  of  dis-  forf  k.R.;  about  15  miles  northwMt  of  Ply- 
tinction  as  notable  as  theirs.  This  in  itse  f  is  a  ^outh  and  20  miles  south  by  east  of  Boston, 
title  to  fame  or  at  least  a  diarm  against  oblivion,  xhe  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are 
even  though  his  style,  like  that  of  Lyly,  runs  boot  and  shoe  factories,  paper  and  wood  box 
to  extremes  and  vices.  This  style  or  form  is  a  factories,  tack  and  nail  worts,  and  steel  shank 
riiythmic  recitauve  or  irreguUr  dian^  pre-  factory.  In  1900  (government  census)  Whit- 
cursors  of  which  mw  be  found  in  the  English  n^  had  65  manufacturing  establishments  which 
translation  of  the  Psalms  and  other  Biblical  were  capiulized  for  $2,054,815,  and  in  which 
poems,  m  Macphersons  'Ossian,'  and  in  the  were  2,161  employees  to  whom  were  paid  an- 
later  poems  of  William  Blake.  These  chants  nually  ^1.192^01.  The  value  of  the  annua!  en- 
vary  in  movement  and  seem  governed  by  laws  ished  products  was  $5,009,786.  It  has  seven 
rhythmic  rather  than  metric,  which  (like  the  churches,  public  schools,  and  a  public  library, 
grammar  of  an  unwritten  tongue)  have  never  There  are  two  banks,  one  national  and  one  sav- 
been  formulated  even  by  the  inventor  himself,  ings  bank.  The  government  is  administered  by 
iney    have   a.   peculiar,    wild,    stirring    charm,  annual  town  meetings 

which  IS  apt,  for  a  time,  to  make  reguUr  verses  The  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Abington, 
seem  tame  and  insipid  after  them.  As  to  sub-  but  was  set  off  in  1875  and^  incorporated  as 
ject.  Whitman  set  himself  the  Atlantean  usk  of  South  Abington.  In  1886  the  present  name  was 
uplifting  into  the  sphere  or  dominion  of  poetry  adopted.  Pop.  (1910)  7,292. 
the  whole  of  modem  life  and  man,  omitting  ]_  -g  Slatch 
nothing,  concealing  nothing.  His  thesis  is  that  Editor  of  'Whitman  Time's^ 
of  Saint  Peter's  vision:  'There  is  nothing  com-  wbitnan  College.  located  at  Walla  Walla, 
2^  ShT^^  ■^^'^.?",'°^/^*'"l!  Wash.  It  was  founded  by  Gushing  Ells  as  a 
wrfh  Whitman  toindude  the  treatmentof  sub-  ^^^^-^  ^  Marcus  Whitman  (q.v.) ;  it  was 
jecb  which  in  modem  soaety  are  tabooed  as  ,:hartered  in  1859  as  Whitman  Semli^ry.  but 
obscene  and  nniuentionabie;  hence.  WO,  the  ac-  ^as  not  open  to  students  till  1866;  in  iE&  the 
cutatioas  of  mdecency,  so  just  and  pertmrat  courses  were  extended,  the  standard  raised,  and 
from,  the  accnsers  point  f  view,  but  so  firtie  ^  ^j^^^  obtained  in  1883  by  which  the 
and  irrelevant  from  that  of  the  acnis«l.  Whit-  „^^  ^^^  ^  ^  jo  Whitmaii  College.  For 
man  «  in  fwrt  an  ideahst  who  has  bound  him-  ^^^^  jfie  college  was  aided  by  the 
self  by  a  wl^  vow  to  be  a  thorough-gomg  American  College  and  Education  Society  of 
resist;  and  his  resolute  and  often  successful  Boston,  in  1893  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of  Chicago 
endeavor  to  secure  this  union  gives  his  work  its  offered  to  give  $50,000  if  the  college  would  raise 
exceptional  artistic  quality.  He  la  a  prince  of  $150,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  conditions 
impressicwists  m  ['*="'««.  But  so  hard  and  ^ere  met.  and  in  1902  Dr.  Pearsons  added  an- 
high  IS  the  task  that  he  se^s  himself  that  it  is  ^.ther  $50,000  to  the  endowment.  Women  are 
no  matter  of  surpnse  that  he  sometime^  if  not  admitted  on  equal  terms.  The  organization  in- 
often,  falls,  and  from  heights  where  he  was  eludes  in  addition  to  the  College  Department, 
acprMching  the  sublime  fails  oerilously  near  t^e  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Academy. 
tbe  ridiculous.  This  is  the  fate  of  all  artists  The  college  confers  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
who  stnve  for  the  highest  thmgs,  that  their  fail-  arts,  bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  and 
ures— often  only  apparent --are  more  easily  bachelor  of  music.  Certain  studies,  including 
detected  than  their  solid  achievements;  hence  Biblical  literature,  are  required  for  all  courses; 
the  Mrtitumely  and  ridicule  djat  a  Turner  or  a  Greek  is  required  for  the  H.B.  degree,  French 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  or  Shelley  suffers  at  die  or  German  for  the  B.L.  and  B.S.  degrees,  and 
hands  of  a  clever  but  nnmitiated  criticism.  So  one  year's  wortt  in  theory  of  music,  history  of 
largely  with  Whitman ;  but  it  is  better  to  ^i-  music,  harmony,  and  counterpoint  for  the  music 
proach  him  m  the  same  spirit  that  he  has  shown  degree.  Each  student  by  the  end  of  the  Fresh- 
toward  man  and  nature,  that  of  for  ever  seeking  man  year  milst  elect  a  major  study  in  which 
for  what  is  great  and  good,  while  ontfacing  three  years'  work  must  be  done;  the  major  for 
steadily  and  bravely  every  stem  and  refractory  the  B.S.  degree  must  be  in  mathematics  or  a 
reality.  Besides  the  two  hooks  already  men-  science.  The  rest  of  the  required  number  of 
tioned,  he  published  <DrQm-Taps>  (1865);  hours  are  free  electives.  Courses  in  pedagogy 
'Memoranda  During  the  War>  (1867)  ;  <Demo-  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  Practical  music 
cratic  Vistas*  (1^0) ;  'Passage  to  India*  work  does  not  count  toward  a  degree  in  the 
(1870);  'After  All,  Not  to  Create  Only'  above  mentioned  courses ;  but  in  the  Corserva- 
(1871) ;  'As  Strong  as  a  Bird  on  Pinions  Free'  tory  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  is  con- 
(1872);  *Two  Rivulets'  (1873);  'Specimen  ferred  on  students  who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree 
Days  and  Collect'  (1883)  ;  November  Boughs  and  complete  the  regular  music  course.  There 
(i88s)  ;  'Sands  at  Seventy'  (1888)  ;  and  'Good-  are  ao  scholarships,  and  one  loan  fund;  students 
bye,  My  Fancy*  {1893).  are  also  aided  in  securing  employment  The 
The  'Conservator,'  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  students  maintain  Christian  Associations,  liter- 
organ  of  WTiitman  study.  Consult:  'Auto-  ary  societies,  and  an  oratorical  association; 
biographia,*  selected  from  the  poet's  writings  glee  clubs,  athletic  associations,  and  a  general 
(189a) ;  Burroughs, 'Whitman  as  Poet  and  Per-  organization  known  as  the  'Associate  Stu- 
son'  (j866);  Bucke,  authorised  'Life*  (1883);  dents';  the  college  is  affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
Bnrrojgha,     'Whitman:     A     Study*     (i^)t  Collegiate  Debating  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
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Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  The  campus  sioner  in  New  York,  and  in  1842  lemoved  to 
consists  of  37  acres  near  the  centre  of  the  city  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  into  partnership 
and  includes  a  small  lake.  The  birildings  in-  with  Matthew  Baldwin  in  the  building  of  loco- 
dude  the  Whitman  Memorial,  Billings  Hall  motives.  In  1847  he  perfected  a  process  for 
(men's  dormitory),  Reynolds  Hall  and  Prentiss  annealing  cast-iron  carwhetls,  and  began  to 
Hall  (women's  dormitories),  Association  Hall,  manufacturs  them  extensively.  By  his  further 
the  Conservatory,  and  the  gymnasium;  [>lans  for  improvements  in  carwheels,  etc.,  he  did  much  to 
a  new  gymnasium  were  constructed  during  1904  increase  the  convenience  and  safety  of  railroail 
and  1905.  The  library  in  1910  contained  18.000  service,  and  travel.  He  left  Jsa/ico  to  the  Uni- 
volumes;  the  students  numbered  240,  of  whom  versity  of  Pennsylvania  to  found  a.  chair  of 
78  were  in  the  College  Department,  and  162  in  dynamical  engineering, 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  Whitney,  Caspar,  American  iournalist  and 

Whif marsh.  Hubert  Phelps,  American  and  author:  b.  Baltimore,  Md..  3  Sq«.  i86i.  Ho 
journalist:  b.  Madoc,  P.  Q..  10  Aug.  1863.  He  was  graduated  from  Saint  Mathew'9  Collq^ 
was  a  druggist  in  New  York  and  Boston  in  California,  spent  several  years  in  traveling  and 
1887-1900,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  the  hunting,  actmg  as  correspondent  for  'Harper's 
representative  of  the  'Century'  in  Cuba.  He  Weekly'  during  much  of  the  time  and  writing 
subsequently  went  to  the  Philippines  for  the  on  outdoor  sports.  He  is  now  (1904)  editor  of 
'Otitlook*  and  in  1900-01  wag  governor  of  Ben-  'Outing.>  His  writings  include;  'A  Spofting 
guet  P  I.,  resigning  in  the  last  named  year.  Pilgrimage';  <0n  Snowshoes  to  t*e  Ba»ren 
He  has  published:  'The  World's  Rough  Grounds' ;  'Hawaiiati  America' ;  etc. 
Hand';   'TTie  Golden  Talisman';    <Mysterious  Whitney,  EH,  American  inventor:  b.  West- 

Voyage  of  the  Daphne' ;  'The  Young  Pearl  boro,  Mass,,  8  Dec.  1765 ;  d.  New  Haven,  Cona, 
Divers*;  etc.  8  Jan.  1825-    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1792; 

Whitney,  hwit'nl,  Adeline  Dutton  Train,  "'''''if J^'"* ^."'1!^  ^"ii^'-  '"f*"^  Pjf'y  ^K 
American  "ithor:  b.  Boston,  Mass..  15  Sept!  f  jfeP^'^'^  ^^  '^t"'^}  ^f>Z\  **r  "^* 
i824;d.  Milton.  Mass..  21  Marth  1906.  She  was  ]?  Georgia  as  a  teacher  but  findiBS  a  patr«i  in 
married  to  Seth  D.  Whitney  of  Milton.  Mass.,  in  '*"«  "'!?''  "*  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the 
Titz.  Although  a  frequent  contributor  to  dif-  ^7°'^*?,"'?'',  "'"^^  ""ded  «.  her  estate 
ferSit  periodicals  during  her  earlier  years,  her  ^"'^.  stu<H»d  law.  The  Mtton  culture  at  thi. 
real  literary  career  did  not  begin  until  W  and  P!"°<*'  "i»=»lly  that  of  t^  bMt  kind,  the 
her  best  ^rk  was  done  in  the  two  fofi^wing  ^^V'"'  l""?*'  "".'"^'1^  ^'^ ,*}""tl''S^ 
decades.  Her  writings,  whkh  are  chiefly  to  **5"'»  ^^rk  of^parating  the  eotton  from  the 
young  people,  are  wholesome  in  tone  and  mter-  ««»  ^y  hand ,  Whitney  set  to  work  ^o  r*mo4r 
taining  in  styk,  and  include,  among  ma»y  ^,*^-"'r"*."«  "  2*^^it' j*"*  '"'j'"^""'*"" 
Others:  -Footsteps  on  the  Seas,  a  Poem'dSg?)^  f^^  '^^"^*^^f'J^'  ^  *'"''  **■  "^tjl"  "^ 
•Boys  at  Chequasset'  (1862)  'Faith  Carney's  \'^t.  ^?*^K^u*"'f"^ '""^f  *""! 
Girlhood.'  which  first  brought  her  into  general  '"''j"^  ^Pj^.  "  ^Ttj^^J"^  *S  k  ^  "^ 
notice  (1863):  'A  Summlr  in  Leslie  Gold-  s""/ his  madim..  and  get^others  m«ie  befo« 
thwaite's  Life>  (1866)  ;  -Patience  Strong's  Out-  "'^''j.^''"  ?P»WnL  Ho,  however,  format  a 
ings'  (1868);  ^Hitherto:  A  Story  of  Yester-  P?rtnewhip  w«h  one  M.IIm  m.  im  w.d  w«rt  to 
days'  (i86q5  'Real  Folks'  {1871);  <Pansi«,>  ,';'^7«"*=^  ■*"  j!f  "*'^"^  ''°JL?  '^V  ,^ 
ve?se  fi^);  'Sights  and  Insights>  (1876);  '?,=vi7^  '"  ^t^Z^  K'^S^^'i^^^.'t 
'BonnyWouVh'  {1885);  'Bird  Talk,'  vcree  ^^  ^^u^^ ''"^  ^^^  "^^  ^^^'^ !^ ^ 
(1887);  'A  EoldcTi  Gossip'  (1890);  'Friendly  ^  !^''i^"*r»  ^i^u  *"  '^,'15  ""^  % 
Letters  to  Girl  Friends'   (1897)  retV-  ^    ^veronent    contract    for   the   maiiufacturfl  .of 

„„  .  .  \  -^/j  •  firearnns,  and  was  the  first  to  efFbct  the  divisjoo 

Whitney,   Anne,    American    sculptor   and    of  labor  by  which  each  part  was  made  sep- 

fjet:  b.  Watertown,  Mass,  September  1821.  arately.  He  made  a  fortune  by  this  manufacture, 
he  contributed  to  ma^zmes  and  newspapers  carried  out  with  ingenious  machinery  at  Whit- 
considerable  verse  of  high  quality  collected  m  neyville.  Conn.;  wAile  he  received  little  credit 
i8s9  in  a  volume  of  'Poems.'  In  i860  she  be-  for  the  perfection  of  the  gin,  one  of  the  mo»t 
gan  work  as  a  professional  sculptor,  opening  a  important  of  the  whole  series  of  inventions  con- 
studio  at  Watertown,  whence,  after  four  yeara  nected  with  the  cotton  manufactnre.  See  CoT- 
of  study  abroad,  it  was  transferred  in  1872  to  ton;  Cotton-omnino  Macbiweiy. 
Boston     Among  her  works  are  the  statue  of  Whitney.  Henry  HowBrd,  American  miK- 

Samuel  Adams  for  the  CapUol  at  Washington,  tary  officer  b.  Glen  Hope.  Pa.,  aj  Dec;  1866.  He 
a  bronze  replica  of  which  stands  in  Adams  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  180^  and 
square.  Bpstcn;  one  of  Lief  Erikson  in  Boston  „as  on  special  duty  at  the  War  Depaitmort  in 
(replica  m  Milwaukee,  Wis.) ;  and  many  de-  1896-8,  In  the  last  named  year,  under  orders 
signs  and  studies,  including  <Roma.'  an  en-  Uom  the  secretary  of  war,  he  disguised  himself 
^rged  copy  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  as  an  English  sailor,  communicated  with  General 
Columbian  exposition.  Gomez,  and  made  a  mihiary  reconnaissance  of 

Whitney,  Asa,  American  inventor  and  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  thereby  gaining  the 
manufacturer;  b.  Townsend,  Mass.,  i  Dec.  1791;  information  upon  which  General  Miles  based  the 
d.  Philadelphia  4  June  1874.  As  a  boy  he  campaign  on  that  island.  He  was  captain  of 
worked  at  the  blacksmith's  trade,  also  became  volunteers  in  1898-^,  served  through  the  Spanish 
a  machinist,  and  afterward  manufactured  Was  as  captain  and  assistant  adjutant -gen  era! 
machinery  in  Vermont  and  at  Brownsville,  N.  on  the  staff  of  General  Miles,  and  in  iSgg  was 
Y.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  master  machinist  appointed  lieutenant  He  accompwied  General 
of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  railroad  shops,  and  Miles  in  his  tour  around  the  world  in  1902-03. 
ttiree  years  later  became  superintendent  of  the  Whitney,  Joslah  Dwtaht,  American  geolo- 

road.    In  1839^1  he  was  a  State  canal  comnus-    gist,    brother   of    W.    D.    Whitnej     (q.vO :    k 
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NorUuinptoti,  Mast.,  23  Nov.  i8ig;  d.  Lake  skrit  at  Yale  in  1854,  and  in  1870  he  received 
SUDBpee,  N.  H.,  iB  Aug.  1896.  He  was  grad-  in  addition,  the  chair  of  comparative  philology, 
uated  at  Yale  in  li^g,  and  spent  the  years  posts  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1856 
1842-7  in  study  in  Europe,  and  then  explored,  he  published,  with  Roth,  an  edition  of  the 
with  J,  W.  Foster,  the  Lake  Supefior  region.  Atharva-Veda  Sanhita,  and  in  186a  issued  at  New 
Their  'Synopsis'  of  the  explorations  was  pub-  Haven  an  edition,  with  translation  and  notes,  of 
lished  in  1849  and  their  'Report'  on  the  |^logy  the  'Atharva-Veda  Prati^akhya.*  His  'Lan- 
1850-1.  He  was  appointed  State  chenust  and  guag«  and  the  Stud^  of  Language^  (18^)  was 
profesjor  in  the  Iowa  State  University  in  i8S5  *"  admirable  exposition  of  the  main  pnnciples 
and  State  geologist  of  California  in  i860.  He  of  comparative  philology.  His  other  publisbed 
labored  on  the  survey  of  that  State  till  1874,  works  include:  'A  Compendious  German  Gram- 
publishing  bis  'Geological  Survey  of  California'  mar*  (1869)  ;  'A  Gennan  Reader'  (1869) ;  an 
(1864-70).  In  1865  he  was  appointed  to  the  edition  of  the  <Taittiriya-Prati(akhya'  (1872), 
chair  of  geology  at  Harvard.  Among  his  pub-  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Bopp  medal  of 
lications  not  already  named  are:  'The  Metallic  the  Berlin  Academy;  'Oriental  and  Linguistic 
Wealth  of  the  United  States'  {1854);  'Yose-  Studies'  (1872);  "The  Life  and  Growth  of 
mite  Guidebook'  (i860);  'Contributions  to  Language'  (1875);  'Essentials  of  EJiglisli 
American.  Geoloff^'  (1880);  'Studies  in  Geog-  Grammar'  (1877);  <A  Sanskrit  Grammar' 
raphical  and  Topographical  Nomenclature'  (1879);  'The  Roots,  Verb  Forms,  and  Primary 
(1888).  The  highest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit  Language'  (18S5), 
was  named  Mount  Whitney  in  his  honor.  a  supplement  to  the  grammar;  'A  Practical 
Whitaey,  WiUiMD  ColHtta,  American  capi-  f"^'^  ^."T?^r  ^'^^ i  ^i'^\J^^  "*^  ^,S°"' 
talkt  and  politician:  b.  Conway.  Mass..  ij  July  '"k^'^r.  ^9  Bohtlingk  and  Roths  great  <San- 
1841;  d.  New  York  2  Feb.  1904-  He  was  grad-  skrit  Dictionary'  (1853-75)  and  editor- in -chief 
Mated  at  Yaie  in  1863,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  "^  'The  Century  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
Sehool  in  1865!  studied  law  with  Abraham  R.  «^^S^  y^^^-QO.  He  was  elected  a  member 
-  Uwrencc  in  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  °^  '"e  American  Oriental  Society  in  1 850  and 
the  bar  in  that  city.  Ha  took  an  active  part  in  ^rote  more  than  half  of  the  contents  of  Vols. 
tlM  organization  of  the  Young  Men's  Demo-  6-1  a  of  the  'Journal'  of  that  society.  For  a 
cratic  Club,  and  in  the  procCeSngs  against  the  ™TP'='^  bibliography  of  his  work,  consult  the 
'Tweed  Ring";  served  as  corporation  counsel  Jf?  yolume_of  the  'Journal  of  the  American 
of  the  city  in  1873-8*  thoroughly  reorganizing  OrienUl  Society'  (189?). 
the  I-aw  Department;  and  was  secretary  of  the  WMtney  Mount,  a  peak  at  the  Sierra 
navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Oeveland  Nerada,  in  die  southeastern  part  of  California ; 
from  1885  to  1889.  In  this  position  he  accom-  altitude,  14,522  feet  It  is  the  highest  elevation 
plished  much  in  the  development  of  plans  for  in  the  United  StaUs,  outside  of  Alaska.  On 
strengthening  the  naval  service,  and  the  'new  the  east  side  the  slope  is  precipitous,  rising 
navy"  owes  its  subsequent  increase  in  consider-  abruptly  from  Owsns  Valley  about  11,000  feet, 
able  ^tt  to  his  progressive  policy.  He  did  In  1881  Professor  S.  P.  Langley  remained  for 
effective  work  for  the  election  of  Grover  Qeve-  some  time  on  the  summit,  making  daily  observa- 
land  as  governor  of  New  York  in  1882,  and  as  tions  on  the  solar  heat, 

which  QL't  interest*!  rian  BTitvm   tn  Bveat  nrnnnr-  /■                   ■  -^ 


"1.!  1.  f     ■_.        .    i_   J  — .  .  Known   oniy   massive,   its    structure   EWing   Tenr 

;rr  fei-^ht  iL-rtltTJ^rfs^fw^Xi  ^'^r^^,'^-.t  gTa'S'^of "ato^t  Vfl 

o^i's'^slr^^Sa^y  iLt^IS^k^c.^;  '^.  WfU'r^^^'^iZ  t:tt^u%^y 

^.^S^n^nn?    ^T'^^f  ^«   "Irt'^'.fT^    "^"^  «verv  of   large   quantities   associated   with   do- 

'o  Tcr'^°,?o^ns""tare?n2ial^'in^^eS'id"  l"Z  ^^^^^^  '"  ^^^,  Hl^^^^  '^--  «-higan,  where 


..    J  especially  interested  in  the  irnnVVv.Uhi    .7^^ 

breeding  and  training  oTkoriea,  and  became  the  "  "  ""^^  ^  ''f  "^'"^  ""^^  °*  ^°PP"- 

recognized  leader  of  the  American  turi  for  the  Wluton,  hwi  Ion.  Jamas  Moma,  American 

elevation   of   which   to  higher   levels   of  sports-  Congregational    clergyman:    b.    Boston,    Mass., 

raanship   he   successfully   strove.    At  the   time  "  "pril   183^.    He  was  graduated  from   Yale 

of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  largest  landown-  '"   1853,  and  in   1854-64  was  rector  of  Hopkins 

era  in   the  East,   his   holdings  being  in  several  Grammar   School,   New  Haven,  Conn.     He  was 

States,  and  including  a  game  preserve  of  i6y000  principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, 

acres    in    the    Adirondacks.     While    his    main  Mass.,  in  1876-8,  and  subsequently  was  in  charge 

residence  was  in  New  York,  he  also  maintained  of    Congregational    churches    In    Lynn,    Mass., 

others  on  his  various  estates,  North  and  South,  Newark    N.  J.,  New  York,  and  Haworth,  N.  ^. 

as  well  as  a  house  in  London  Since   1896   he  has  been  a  member  of  the  edi- 

WMtney.  WiUiMii  Dwight,  American  phi^  ^"''^^  f^""^,  °^  ^^"^  'Outlook.'    He  has  published 

ologist,    br^hcr   of   J.    D.  Whitney    (q.v.)  ;    b.  several  volumes  of  sermons   text-books,  an  edi- 

Sr^'^p'l^nefc'^e^wt   £^1^6   S^Z  «^      <ir'^"Etn°a?.''™lu  rme^rinSM' 

wXm,"  Se^*^    £VTudf^r^ai?rn  (.^h   'Gloria  Patria^ 

iaw-St>.  and  tl^n  went  to  Germany,  where  he  Supernatural  Religion'   (1903) ;  etc. 

oontimKd  his  philological  and  Sanskrit  studtefi  Whttsido,    hwTsid,    Samuel    HamMdHk^ 

under  Bopp  at  Berlin  and  Roth  at  Tiibingen,  American  military  officer:  b,  Toronto,  Canadt. 

Me  was  appointed  to  the  prafeitorship  o4  San-  g  Jan.  1839.    He  entered  the  United  States  «niv 
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in   1858;  served  through  the  Civil  War,  was  In  the  United  SUtes  the  patent  was  lold  lor 

brevetted   major   in   1865   and   in    18G6   was  ap-  $150,000;    but    afterward    his    brother    SEimuel 

.    pointed  captain.     He  was  aiterward  engaged  for  WhittemOrc  repurchased  it,  and  carried  on  the 

mote  than  35  years  in  the   Indian  wars  on  the  business.     Amos    Wbittemore    devoted    hia    last 

Western  frontier,  where  he  captured   Big  Foot  years   to  the  invention   of  an  orrery,   in   which 

and  his  400  Sioux  warriors  in  December  1890 ;  every  planet  was  to  describe  its  own  orbit,  but 

and   commanded   his   regiment   at  the  battle   of  did  not  live  to  complete  it 

Wounded  Knee  on  the  following  day.  He  was  Whittemore,  Thomaa,  American  Univers- 
promoted  Ueutenant-colonel  m  i8g5;  was  m  salist  clergyman:  b.  Boston  I  Jan.  1800:  d.  Cam- 
command  of  the  Sth  United  States  cavalry  dur-  bridge,  Mass.,  21  March  1861.  He  sludied  for 
mg  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  was  placed  the  ministry  under  the  Rev.  Rosea  Ballou,  in 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Santiago  and  ^pril  1821 ;  was  settled  as  the  Universalist  min- 
Puerto  Prmcipe,  Cuba,  in  January  1900.  He  ister  at  Milford,  Mass.,  and  the  next  year  re- 
was  promoted  brigadier- general  of  volunteers  ^oved  to  a  church  in  Cambridgcport,  Mass. 
m  1901,  receiving  that  rank  m  the  regular  army  He  resigned  in  1833  but  resided  in  Cambridge 
in  igoa,  and  m  the  same  year  was  retired  from  {^^  (he  remainder  of  his  life.  Early  in  his  min- 
active  service,  jstry  he  was  joint  editor  of  the   'Universalist 

Whitsitt,  hwU'sit,  WiUiam  Heth,  Ameri-  Magazine,'  and  in  1828  commenced  the  publica- 

can   Baptist  clergyman  and   educator:  b.  Nash-  tion  of  the  ^Trumpet,*  a  Universalist  newspaper 

ville,  Teiin.,  25   Nov.   1841.    He  was  graduated  in    Boston,   of   which   he   was    sole    editor   and 

from    Union    University,    Murfrecsboro,    Tenn,,  proprietor    for   nearly   30   years.    He   was   also 

in  1861,  served  in  the  Confederate  army  1862-3,  president   of   the   Cambridge   bank   and   of   the 

and  was  pastor  of  Mill  Creek  church,  Nashville,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railroad,  and  rep- 

1865-6.     He    subsequently   studied   at   the   Uni-  resented  Cambridge  repeatedly  in  the  State  leg- 

versity  of  Virginia,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo-  islature.     He   px^lished ;     'A    History   of    Uni- 

logical  Seminary,  Louisville,   Ky.,  and   at  Leip-  versalism*    (1830,   enlarged   i860);    "Notes   and 

sic.  and  became   pastor  of  a  Baptist  church   in  Illustrations   of  the    Parables'    (1833)  ;    'Songs 

Albany,  Ga.,  in  i8?2.     He  was  professor  in  the  of  Zion»   (1836):  'Phiin  Guide  to  Univ«;rBalism> 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  1872-95,  {1839);  'Life  of  Hosea  Ballou'   (1854-5);  ^c. 

president  of  that  institution  i8g5-9,  and  has  been  Consult  his  < Autobiography'   (1859). 

professor  of  pKilosophy  at  Riclpond  College,  WHttier,  hwitl-er,  John  Greenleaf,  Amer- 

Va.,   from,  igat.     He  tias   published:     'History  j^^  po^,.  t,.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  17  Dec.  1807;  d. 

1*  ^^  Ongm  of  Infant  Baptism':  'Origm  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  7  Sept.  i^.    A  Quaker, 

the  Discipes  of  Chn»t>;  <A  Question  in  Baptist  ^^  labored  in  boyhood  on  tlie  farm  made  cele- 

History'   (lag?).  brafed  by  'Snowbound,'  and  received  but  little 

WhifBon,  John  Htrvey,  American  novel-  formal  education,  though  he  contrived  by  work- 

ist:   b,   Seymour,   Ind.,  28  Dec.    1854,     He  was  ing  at  shocmaking  and  teaching  to  pay  for  two 

admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar  in  1876,  but  after  periods  of  six  months   at  Haverhill   Academy 

practising  his  profession  for  a  time  turned  to  m  1827-8.    The  acceptance  of  a  poem  from  him 

journalism.     He    has    published:     'The    Young  in  1826  for  the  Newburyport   'Free  Press'  led 

Ditch  Rider  and  Other  Stories'    (1890)  ;   'Bar-  to  a  lifelong  friendship  with  its  editor,  William 

bara,   a   Woman  of  the  West'    (1(103);   *With  Lloyd  Garnson   (q.v.).     He  edited  the   'Amer- 

Fremont   the    Pathfinder*    (1903)  ;    "The   Rain-  ican  Manufacturer,'  a  weekly  concerned  chiefly 

bow  Chasers'   (1904);  'Jnstin  Wingate,  RMch-  with  mechanics,  the  industries,  and  agriculture, 

man'   (1905)  '"  Boston  in   1829,  and  in  the  following  year 

Whifninday,    the    seventh    Sunday    after  *^S '"^^i^''^v^"^'=■^  °J''"jr« .  '^f^,,.'';! 

Easier- a  reli^us  festival  in  commemoration  of  "Conducted  the    'New   England   Review,'    which 

STe  descent   of  the  Holy   Spirit   on  the  day  of  ^^^iJ'^^'ll   i^S'AJl'^t^:^^*'^   !,"'?  ^Tu 

Pentecost.     The    name    was    derived    from    the  Prominence,    at    Harford     Conn      and    to    this 

whUe  garments  worn  on  that  day  by  candidates  \'?ll}'}°'%  ^lJ'4l  r'^Sn^l"%P"^'f'<S 

for  ordination  and  children  pre^nted  for  bap-  p^.^vfj'  ??«"="  ?"^  »„  JJ^?;1'J"1t l^i.^ 

liam      Tti»    olHpr     name    wa^     Pentcpost      See  "tc"er'     (1832).     In    i8j3   he    issued    'Justice 

^'    ^^t                                         fentecost.     see  ^^^  Expediency,'   an  anti-slavery  pamphlet  and 

i-ENTECosT.  ^jpj  33  ^  secretary  of  the  anti-slavery  conven- 

Whittemore,  hwlt'e-mor,  Amos,  American  tion  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
inventor:  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ig  April  1759;  mittee  which  drafted  the  "declaration  of  prin- 
d.  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  Mass.,  ciples."  He  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
April  1828.  He  worked  for  some  years  as  a  in  1835,  and  in  the  following  year  sold  his 
gunsmith,  and  finally  formed  a  copartnership  farm  and  removed  to  Amesbury,  some  eight 
with  one  of  his  brothers  and  several  other  per-  miles  northeast  of  Haverhill  where  he  chiefly 
sons  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1836  he  be- 
cards  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  came  a  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
business  before  he  invented  a  machine  for  punc-  and  in  1837  there  appeared  a  volume  of  'Poems 
turing  the  leather  and  setting  the  wires,  a  work  Written  During  the  Progress  of  the  Abolition 
previously;  performed  by  hand.  In  experiment-  Cause  in  the  United  States.'  With  that  cause 
mg  for  this  invention  he  met  with  great  difficulty  he  was  now  thoroughly  identified.  At  Cor- 
in  bending  the  wires  to  a  given  angle  after  they  cord,  N.  H.,  he  was  mobbed  with  (Jeorgc 
were  finally  fastened  in  the  leather,  and  was  on  Thompson  (q.T.),  during  the  latter's  lecturing 
the  point  of  giving  up  the  attempt  when  in  a  tour.  Whittier  edited  the  'Pennsylvania  Free- 
dream  he  discovered  a  method  of  effecting  it.  man'  in  Philadelphia  during  1838-40,  and  in  the 
The  invention  was  patented  in  the  United  Slates  first  of  these  years  his  office  was  sacked  and 
in  1797,  and  Whittemore  went  to  England  to  burned  by  a  mob.  In  1844-5  he  edited  the 
Mcure  his   rights  there,  but  was  unsuccessful  'Middlesex   Standard'    in  Lowell,  and  during 
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184^-60  was  corresponding  editor  of  th«  ' 

tioral    Era,*    a    Washington    paper,    sometiui^s  u.c  j«vi   hul  h.  hub  muKn  wmi  a 

writing  hali-a-dozen  cotumna  weekly  of  general  approaching    improvisation.     To    objec.    „    

articles    and    reviews.     He   also   contributed   to  moralizing  tendency  is  simply  to  object  to  the 

the   'Atlantic  Monthly'   from  its  foundation  in  point  of  view  of  one  who  was  originall;  and 

1857,    His  poem,  'A  Word  for  the  Hour'  (Jan-  strongly  a  reformer.    His   leading  eharacteris- 

uary  1861J,  shows  that  he  shrank  from  the  Civil  tics  are  a  fine  simplicity,  a  convinciBg  quality. 

War   and   was    prepared   to   let   the    Southern  and  what  Lowell  styled  as  his  'genial  piety." 

States  secede.    He  hailed  the  end  of  the  war  He  was  less  cosmopolitan  than  Longfellow,  but 

and  of  slavery  with  delight,  and  did  his  utmost  by  many  critics  has  been  ranked  as  not  greatly 

to  induce  the  North  to  welcome  back  the  South  inferior  to  that  poet.    Consult  the  biographies 

in  the  most  generous  spirit    His  publications,  by  Underwood  (1875;  new  ed.  1883);  Kennedy 

after   those    above   mentioned,   include   the   fol-  (tSSa)  ;  Linton   (1893);  Pickard  (1894;  the  au- 

towtng:      <Mogg    Megone'     (1836);    'Poems'  thontalive  'Life  and  Letters');  Barton  (1900; 

(1838);  'Lays  of  My  Home,  and  Other  Poems*  Beacon  Biographies');  and  Carpenter   (1903; 

(1843);     'The    Stranger    in    Lowell'     (1845),  ^,'?5;^;""  .^f"    °/„H'*;?^' j'U'"'  /'"'I.*' 

'Supernaturalism    in    New    England'     (1847),  \vh>ttier:  Notes  of  His  Life  and  His  Fnend- 

'Leaves     frtMn     Margaret     Smith's     Journal'  ships'    (1893) ;  Claflin,  'Personal  Recollections 

(1849),  an  imaginative  description  of  early  New  o^  John  G,   Whittier'    (1893)^  f','^^''4'     Whit- 

En^and,    and     'Old     Portraits    and    Modem  t'er  as  a  Pohticiai^  (1900)  and  '  Wh.tt«r  Und 

Sketches'    <I850),  all   four  collected  from  the  (^904)  :    and    Stedman,    <Po«ts    of  -America' 

'Era';    'Voices  of  Freedom'    (1846);    'Songs  <.«*™^ 

of   Labor,   and   Other    Poems*    (1850);    'The  Whittrngham,  hwlf  in g-ham,  William  Rol- 

Chapel    of    the    Hermits,    and    Other    Poems*  linson,  American  Protestant  bishop:  b.  New 

(1853);     'Literary    Recreations    and    Miscella-  York  2  Dec.   1805 ;  d.  Boston  17  Gel.  1879.     He 

nies,'   also  gathered   from   the    'Era'    (1854J ;  was  graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 

<The    Panorama,    and    Other    Poems*     (1856)  ;  nary.   New   York,   in   1825,   ordained   deacon   in 

'Home  Ballads  and  Poems'    (i860);  'In  War  1827,   and  priest   18*9.  and   was  in  charge  of 

Time,    and    Other    Poems*     (1864)  ;    'National  St.   Mark's   Church,   Orange,   N.   J.,   until   1831. 

Lyrics*    (1865);    'Snowbound:   a   Winter   Idyl'  He    then    became    rector    of    St.    Luke's,    New 

(1866)  ;    'The   Tent   on  the   Beach,   and   Other  York,   and  in   1835  he  became  professor  of  ec- 

Poems'    (1867)  ;  'Among  the  Hills,  and  Other  clesiastical    history    in    the    General    Seminary, 

Poems*    (1869);    'Miriam,   and   Other    Poems*  which   position   he   held    until   his   consecration 

(1871)  ;   'The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  and  Other  as  bishop  of  Maryland   in   184a     In  this  office 

Poems*      (1872);     'Hazel     Blossoms'     (1875);  '^^   commanded    universal   respect   by   the    full- 

'Mabel  Martin:  a  Harvest  Idyl'    (1875);  'The  pf^ss  and  breadth  of  his  .scholarly  attainments. 

Vision  of  Echard,  and  Other  Poems'    (1878);  He  was  generally  recogmied,  especially  in  the 

'The     King's     Missive,     and     Other     Poems'  mstoncal  field,  as  the  most  learned  prelate  in 

(1881);  'The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  and  Other  "js    communion.    A    convinwd    but    fair    and 

Poems'   (1883)  ;  'St.  Gregory's  Guest,  and  Re-  chivajrous    controve^ialist,    he    advocated    the 

cent     Poems'     (1886);     and     'At    Sundown*  prmciples  of  his  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  wm 

(1892),  a  posthumous  volume.    The  Riverside  adherence  to  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

edition  of  his  works,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  ^^^   """«>  evidence   of  his  learning  is,   how- 

carefully  revised  and  annotated  by  himself,  ap-  "T"-  Preserved  pnneipally  m  the  i»ges  of  va- 

"rgely   ceased  ivith   the  development  of  anti-  I'L^t^?''™"^''  °^  '"^'^^  '"  **^  ^^^'^  «"'■ 

slavery  opinion  in  the  North.  His  services  to  the  MT"neM- 

cause  of  anti-slavery  were  important.    He  wrote         Whittmgton,  hwltlng-t6n,  Richard,  Eng- 

numerous   occasional   poems   celebrating  or   de-  lish    magistrate:    b.    Pauntley,    Gloucestershire, 
nouncing   incidents   and   events   of  the   conflict,  about  1351);  d.  London  March  1423.    He  became 
the    best-known    being    the    'Ichabod'    verses,  a  mercer  in  London,  a  member  of  the  common 
•the  most  powerful  that  he  ever  wrote,'  rebuk-  council  in  138s  and  1387,  subsequently  alderman 
ing   the   defection   of    Webster   from   the    anti-  and   sheriff    and   mayor  in   1397-8,    1406-7,   and 
slavery   principles    in   the    'Seventh   of   March*  14I9-20'     He    was    very    liberal    in    charitable 
speech.    Opposed  to  the  Civil  War,  he  insisted,  gifts.    The    legend    which    represents    him    as 
when  it  was  begun,  that  slavery  was  the  vital  making  his  fortune  by  sending  a  cat  in  an  out- 
question;   and   during   its   progress   contributed  going  ship  to  Barbary,  where  if  was  sold  for  a 
largely  to  the  small  quantity  of  valuable  poetry  large  sum,  and  as  returning  to  London,  which 
that   It   evoked.     Subsequently  he   devoted  him-  he  had  just  quitted,  on  hearing  Bow  bells  sound- 
self    to    presenting     in     narrative     and     ballad  ing  what  seemed  to  be 
poems  the  legends,  traditions,   and  history  of  t-am  iintn    Whitiin«on 
colonial  America,  particularly  New  England ;  to  Lord  Ji^or  of  Lond™,  ' 
describing,  as  he  did  notably  in  'Snow-Bound,* 

rural  scenes  and  conditions,  the  latter  of  which  is  without  foundation ;  though  it  is  treated  as 

have  passed   into  history;   and  to  writing  sev-  fact  in  the  uncritical  'Lives'  by  Lysons   (i860) 

eral  hymns  which  appear  in  the  collections  of  and    Besant    and    Rice     (1881;    2d    ed.    1894). 

many  denominations.     His  work  had  been  criti-  Consult  Qonston,  'Popular  Tales  and  Fictions* 

sed  for  its  inequality  and  faulty  rimes,  and  also  ^1887)  and  Wheatle/s  edition  (for  the  Villon 

>mewhat  for  its  moralizin     '      '  ....  ......      ,„■  ,  r~.     -^ 

his  verse  does  reveal  a  c 
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Wbitdeaef,  hw!t1-sl,  Charles,  American  fice  deelarfd  that  a  weapon  of  such  calibre 
geologist:  b.  Southington,  Conn.,  4  Oct.  1808;  would  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable.  He  was 
d.  Qeveiand,  Ohio,  l885.  He  was  graduated  equally  successfnl  in  the  buildinK  of  cannon, 
from  West  Point  in  1831,  served  in  the  Black  but  his  rifled  gun  with  a  aso-pound  shell  and  a 
Hawk  war  of  183a  and  resigned  from  the  army  six-mile  range,  was  rejected  by  the  ordnance 
in  that  year.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  board  in  1865,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  Brit- 
engaged  in  law  practice  at  Qeveiand,  where  he  ish  ordnance.  His  invention  of  compressed 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  'Herald'  in  cast  steel  for  ordnance  was  an  importaot  one, 
1836-7,  and  in  1837-*  was  engaged  in  the  Ohio  and  came  into  general  use.  His  works  at  Man- 
State  geological  survey.  He  was  occupied  in  Chester  were  converted  into  a  limited  liability 
making  a  mineralog;icaI  and  geological  survey  company  in  1874,  and  in  189?  united  with  the 
of  the  Lake  Superior  and  upper  Mississippi  Elswick  works,  established  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
regions  for  the  United  States  government  m  strong  (q.T.).  His  fortune  was  devoted  to  the 
1847-51,  and  in  1858-60  was  attached  to  the  endowment  of  30  scholarships  in  mechanics,  and 
Wisconsin  geological  survey.  On  17  April  1861  to  the  furthering  of  charitable  and  educational 
he  was  appointed  assistant  quarter  master- gen-  work.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1869,  Among 
eral  on  the  staff  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  and  his  writings  were:  'The  Industry  of  the 
in  the  western  Virginia  campaign  served  as  United  States  in  Machinery,  Manufactures,  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio  troops.  He  was  ap-  Useful  and  Ornamental  Arts'  (1854)  and  'Mis- 
pointed  colonel  in  August  1861  and  was  subse-  cellaneous  Papers  on  Mechanical  Subjects* 
quently  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  (1858).  Giosult  the  memoir  in  the  'Proceed- 
the  Ohio.  He  led  his  regiment  at  the  battle  inm'  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol, 
of  Fort  Donelson  and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  XCI.  C1887-8J.  See  Ordnasce. 
was  in  command  of  a  divisitwi.  Failing  health  Whitworft  Ow.  Se«  0«dnahc«. 
compelled  his  resignation  in  1862  and  he  re-  «n,j»_,-_*i,  <a.t».i».M-.  -  «-™,_  «!„.- 
sam^  his  survey*  in  the  Lake  Superior  and  ^^J^*^^  k'       TWh    ■     P^  1  ^    « 

totical  Society  of  Clevtlmd,  ,M  m,  lor  mm,  *'    ?,"',"•;.',"'?    °J    S    ,°^.  ,      <        Lj'i 

,™n  if  pr«id.M.    Hi.  writing,  inclffc  motl  JS      ISl.,    VJ       LS     S  °  J^    ,S 

Sons  w^s^i-'fefi^ssifr-s  ^tt¥^  ?f  ifv?^-^  = 

ci«it  Mining  on  the  Shores  of  lAe  Superior'  f  o*  education,   and  are  open  to  be  compete^ 

ffi?V;i\'^il'"°^  °'  ^'"''"'  ^'  ""  -d'4o^"h^s^rn^';^Vd^«^ha^icrarn^*'; 

iJ^^\'7^'L^^^^tT^.^r^  ^-1^--    'Th-'e^'^irtloV-trr^'^la^rS 
ram  artist:  b.  Springfield,  Oh^M  fc^y  i&a  a„„„j[|y  competed   for  of  the  valae   of  $500, 
S^;.it«l^r.'^»Sl='Tt^'^^,  «^  Fnr™  tenable  for  three  y<«rs,  besides  exhibitions  ten^ 
portrait-pamter   ia*3-9    later  went  to  Europe,  able  for  one  year,  value  $250  »nd  $400. 
and  studied  nnder  Andreas  Achenbach  at  Dus-  „„  '       '      ,       ^.^  *^      _ 
seldorf.  also  in   Paris.  Bdgium,  Holland,  and          Whooper,  the  whoopmg  swan.    See  SwAK. 
Rome,  reluming  to  the  United  States  in  iSSg,         Whooping-cough.    See  Hooping-couch. 
to   become   noted   as   a   landscape  painter,   his          Whooping  Crane.     See  Crane. 
chief    subjects    being    drawn    from    American          ytrhm^U  h*rn       •:;«.  Vi.mK,ii-tMr 
scenery.     Accompanying   Gen.   Pope   on   a   tour          ^^T    ^' .    '^^^  ^"•f  "''*^^-   ,^_^ 
of  inspectbn  at  the  West  in  1874,  he  sketched         Whydah,    hwld'a,    French    West    Africa, 
many  Rocky  Mountain  views.    He  was  presi-  a  seaport  town  of  Dahomey,  on  a  lagood  com- 
imt  of  the   National   Academy  of  Design   in  mnnieatmg  with  the  Bight  of  Benin,  abpot  70 
l87!rfl.     His  chief  works   include:     'House   on  mi'es  south  of  Abomey.     It  has  a  considerabw 
the     Hudson     River'     (1863);     'Old    Hunting  trade  in  palm-oil.     Pop.  est.  15.000. 
Gromd'    (1864);   'View  of  the  Rocky  Moun-          Whydah-bird,  or  Wldow-Wrd,  a  weaver- 
tains   from   the   River   Platte'    (1868);    "Trout  bird     (q.v.)     of    the    West    African    subfamily 
Brook'    (1875)  ;  etc.  Viduin^,  in  which  the  tail-feathers  are  greatly 
Whitwordi.  hwit'werth,  Sir  Joaeph,  Eng-  prolonged  and  modified.    The  paradise  whyda- 
lish  mechanical  engineer :   b.  Stockport  21   Dec  bird    is    brownish-black,    the    head,    chin,    and 
1803;  d.  Monte  Carlo,  Italy,  22  Jan.   1887.     He  throat   being   black,   and   the   neck   encircled   by 
worked  as  a  mechanic  in  Manchester  and  Lon-  a    brown    collar.     The     under    parts    are    pale 
don,  discovered  the  method   of  making  a   truly  brown.     The   tail   is   long   and   the   two  central 
plane  surface,  and  in  1833  establislied  himself  as  feathers  are  elongated  and  possess  broad  webs 
a  tool-maker  at  ManchcGter.     Between  1840  and  at  tlie   tip   and   a  slender   shaft,   while   the  two 
1850  he  developed  his   measuring-machine,  by  next  feathers  are  about  11  inches  long  and  arc 
means  of  which  he  elaborated  his  standard  sys-  broadly    webbed.    The   other  fail    feathers   are 
tem  of  measures  and  gauges  which  was  found  set  vertically.    This  species  attains  a  length  of 
by   engineers   to   be    of   great   usefulness.     One  five  or  six  inches,  txclusive  of  the  tail  feathers. 
of  his  devices  whfch  proved  to  be  of  much  im-  The  nest  is  said  t«  be  ingeniously  made  of  col- 
mediate  service  was  that  of  a  uniform  system  of  ton  fibres,  and  to  be  divided  into  two  compart- 
screw-th reads.    He  made  many  experiments  in  ments,  in  one  of  which  the  female  sits  c 

connection  with  rifles,  and  in   1857  perfected  a  '        ->       1   ■    -  -:-j  >     -1 -■ 

hex  agonal -barreled  _  rifle   of  great   range,   accur- 
acy,   and    penetrative    power,    highly    excelling 

the   Enfield,    then    largely    in    use.     It   was   not  the   back  of   the   head   and   crown   beinp  black. 

accepted   at  the  time   by  the  War   Department,  The    average    length    of    this    species    is    eight 

as    being    of   a   calibre    too    small    (45)    for   a  or   nine   inches;   and   the   four   central    feathers 

military  weapon :  though  in  1869  the  War  Of-  are  elongated,  but  consist  each  of  the  bare  shaft 
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,         ctionary  i  ,  _ _  _. 

York,  i8q6).  carries  on  some  iron- founding  and  other  indut- 

Whymper,    hwlm'per,    Edward,    Engliah  wies.  "nd  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber, 

■uthor  and  tAvelcr:  b    London  27  April  184a  dea  3,  tar,  tallow,  and  fish     The  canal  that  con- 

He    was   educated   privately,    and   in    i860   was  "f*   ^^^    Gulf    of    Finland    with    Lake    Saimt 

sent   by    a   London    firm   to   make   sketches   of  starts    at    Wiborg.      Pop     about    35,000.       (2) 

Alpine  peaks.     He  ascended  Mount  Pelvoux  in  i  he  government  forming  the  southeaslernremon 

the  French  Alps  in  1861,  the  Pointe  des  Ecrius  o'  f mjand;  has  an  area  of  13,530  square  miles, 

in  1864,  and  in  1865  the  Matterhom.     He  visited  ^OP-  about  400*00. 

northern  Greenland  in  1867  and  in  1672,  making  Wicas'set,    Maine,    town,    port    of    entry, 

valuable  discoveries  in  evidences  of  a  previous  countjj-seat  of  Lincoln  County;  on  the  Sheeps- 

abundant,   rich   vegetation   there,   his   coliectioo  cot  River,  and  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad; 

of  specimens  being  now  a  part  of  the  collection  about   48   miles   northeast   of   Portland   and   ao 

of  the    British    Museum.    In    1879-80   he    ex-  miles  from  the  Atlantic.    In  1760  die  town  was 

plored  the  /Andes  in  Ecuador,  discovered  the  incorporated   nnder  the   name  of   Pownalboro, 

Andean    glaciers,    and    succeeded   in    ascending  and   m    1802  it  was    reincorporated   under  the 

Chimborazo.  a  feat  which  Humboldt  attempted  present  name.    Wicasaet  is  a  popular  summer 

and  had  failed  to  accomplish.    In  1901  he  made  resort    It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  has 

on  exploring  tour  of  Canada,  ascending  moun-  some     manufacturing     interests.     It     has     two 

tains  and  making  investigations  in  the  region  of  banks.    Pop.  (1910)  1,287. 
the  'Great  Divide."    His  publications  include;  Wichern,  vla'^rn,  Tohann  Heinrich,  Ger- 

•Scrambles    Among    the    Alps    m    the     Years  man  philanthropist:  b.  Hamburg  21  April  1808; 

l86o.<)'     (1871);     'Travels    Among    the    Great  d.  there  7  April  1881.     He  studied  theology  at 

AndM  in  the  Equator'    (1892);   '^ermatt  and  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  then  returning  to  his 

the  Matterhom'  (1897^;  etc  ,  native  tf,via  gave  himself  up  to  endeavors  to 

Whytc-Helville,  hwIt'miSl'Wl,  George  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  suffer- 
John,  British  novelist;  b.  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  ing.  In  the  Rauhes  Haus  (founded  1  Nov. 
19  June  1821;  d.  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  Berkshire,  l8^3)  he  established  an  institution  for  neglected 
5  Dec.  18^  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  children,  with  a  training  seminary  for  teachers 
18  joined  the  93d  Highlanders,  from  which  he  connected  with  it,  and  similar  institutions  were 
exidianged  in  1846  into  the  Coldstream  Guards,  shortly  afterward  formed  throughout  Germany. 
He  retired  in  1849  with  the  rank  of  major,  but  In  1856  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  the  Pros- 
TOlunteered  for  active  service  in  the  Crimean  sian  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  in  1858  super- 
war  and  was  appointed  major  of  the  Turkish  intendent  of  all  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
irregular    cavalry.    The    rest    of   his    life   was  tions   in  the   kingdom.    His   writings    include: 

chiefly  devoted  to  fox-hun  '      '       ""  "  '"-   ' " -*"   "" '—   ^ ' 

sports,  and  to  the  writing  c.  . .-  ^.  — . -        j,     ,--  ,     —   =      - 

able   and   sporting   life.     He   was   killed   by  the  Verbrecher  und  Entlassenen  Straflinge*   (1853); 

fall  of  his  horse  while  hunting.     The  following  'Der  Dienst  der  Frauen  in  der  Kirche'    (1858). 

are      among      his      novels:     'Kate      Coventry'  Consult   Lives  by  Oldenburg   (1881-6);   Krum- 

(i8s6)  ;  'Hotmby  House'  (i860)  ;  'The  Queen's  macher  (1883). 

Maries'    (1862);  'Bones  and  I'   (1868);  <Con-  Wichita,  wlchl-ta,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat 

traband'    (1870);  'Sarehedon'    (1871);  'Satan-  ©f  Sedgwick  County';  on  the  Arkansas  River, 

ella'    (1873):    'Rosine'    (1875);    'Roy's  Wife'  and  on  the  Missouri  P.,  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S. 

(1878);  'Black  but  Comely'    (1879).    He  also  F.,  the  Wichita  &  C,  the  WichiU  &  W.,  the 

published  some  volumes  of  verse.  Chicago.  R.  I.  &  P.,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San 

Wiard,    Norman,  American   inventor:  b.  Francisco   R.R.'s;    about   230  miles   southwest 

Normandale,   Ont.,    1826;    d.    Beading,    Pa.,    n  °*  Kansas  City.     It  is  in  a  fertile  agncultura 

Sent.   1806      In  early  life  he  was  foreman  in  a  region,   and    is   the   commercial    and    industrial 

foundry    at    Bradford,    Ont.,    where    he    began  ""H^  "f  southern  Kansas.     The  chief  products 

experiments  in  founding  ordnance.    During  the  2*  *""..^^';"*^  ^^^  "U?^*-  eon?..ho^,  and  cattle. 

cKril  War  he  was  employed  by  the  United  States  ^f.  ^1%  '|  <?"  «,  ^""'"K  P'^'""-   «  ^^^,  ^'^°^^- 

government    in    the    manufacture    of    ordnance  well-shaded  streets,  and  a  good  system  of  water- 

and  projectiles,  and  was   frequently  called  into  ^9^^^   and   sewerage.     The   principal  parks   are 

consultation    by    the    President    and    Secretary  ^"^'^ood,  Riverside,  and  Oris  wold 
Stanton.    After   the   war   he  applied  himself  to  Bu^ncss    7«C-r«y.- In    igoo    (Government 

experiments  and  inventions  in  his  special  lines ;  ""'"^'  ^^"^  "^y  ,^^^.  "^  manufacturmB  estab- 

patented  a  device  for  preventing  the  explosion  lifhrnents,   capitalized  for  $9,849,000,  and    em- 

Sf   steam-boilers,   which  he  sold   to   the   United  P  °>''^K  ?^  persona,  to  whom  were  pavd  annu- 

States   and    Japanese    governments;    spent   two  a"/  ■■?  salaries  and  wages  $2,21  I^^The  raw 

years  in  Japa'n'in  goveVe"t  employj^'was  for  ,Tr:'^',«l^f  |-!'jrL^.^.li!:^'£!'^?2?^= 
some  time  a  military  engineer  in  that  count 

^SyMS^Si'M^ifmZSr  «»"  •",'•  m"/<!'>'.  ..nu.l  product.  $45,^; 
*  ■'  II  saddlery  and  harness  works,  products  $168,- 
Wiborg,  vlTifirg,  or  Viborg,  Russia,  (l)  A  565;  and  iB  men's  clothing  establishments,  prod- 
town  in  Finland,  capital  of  the  government  of  ucts  $102452.  The  estimated  number  of  em- 
its own  name,  on  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  ployees  in  manufactories  in  igo*  was  4,00a 
73  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Petersburg,  with  Other  manufactures  were  foundry  and  machine- 
■which  and  with  Helsingfors  it  is  connected  by  shop  products,  furniture,  lumber  products,  brick, 
Tmihray.  It  is  regnlariy  bnilt  in  spacious  streets;  tile,  books  and  papers,  tobacco  products,  brooms. 
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brushes,  and  wood  and  paper  boxes.    The  city  ous.  but  has  fertile  lowlands  where  cats  and 

has  large  meat-packing  houses,  and  a  number  of  potatoes  are   cultivated,  and  much  pasture  land 

wholesale  and  jobbing  houses.  devoted    to    stock-raising.    Copper,    lead,    »fld 

Public  Buildings,  Churches,  and  Schools. —  iron  are  mined. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Governrnent  Wick'steed,  Philip  Henry,  English  Unita- 
building,  the  county  court-house,  city-hall  three  ^j^^  clergyman  and  Dante  scholar:  b.  Leeds, 
commercial  blocks  opera  houses  arid  hotels.  Yorkshire,  25  OcL  1844.  He  was  educated  at 
The  Scottish  Rite  Masonic  Cathedral  is  a  note-  University  College,  entered  the  Unitarian  min- 
worthy  buildmg.  There  are  37  churches,  rep-  jst_  j^  igg^^  ^„^  ^^5  minister  of  Little  Port- 
resemmg  18  different  denommalions  It  is  the  i^n^  Street  Chapel,  London,  1874-ip.  Since 
^lacopal  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  jgg^  ^e  has  been  prominent  as  a  university  ex- 
There  are  a  city  hospital,  bamt  Irancis  Hos-  tension  lecturer,  especially  on  Dante.  Ibseo, 
pita.  Saint  Josephs  Orphan  Asylum,  The  Mar-  ^„^  economics.  He  has  published:  'Dante:  Six 
thaWashmgton  Home,  Children  s  Home,  and  a  Sermons'  (1880);  'Alphabet  of  Economic  Sci- 
city  orphanage.  The  educational  institutions  are  ^^g.  (1888) ;  <Henrik  Ibsen'  (189a)  ;  and  the 
the  Friends  Universitjr  (1898)  ;  Fairmount  Col-  translation  and  notes  of  the  Temple  edition  of 

College  orOsteopa'thy,"  M   H'aUo^Acade^  ^i='»*;.J?'*''l;^  <W^«,',  'Wficlef,  Wickliff, 

(R.    C),    Lewis    Academy    (Presb.),    Wichita  or    Wychff),    John,    English    reformer:    b. 

Business  College,  Wichita  Commercial  College,  Spreswell,   Yorkshire,   probably   about   1330;   d. 

a  public  high  school,  opened  in  1877.  public  and  Lutterworth  31  Dec.  1384.    He  studied  at  Bal- 

parish  schools,  and  a  public  library  which  con-  '"o'  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  master 

tains  about  8,000  volumes.  at   some  date  between   1356  and   1361,  m  which 

Bawfej.— There    are    eight    banks,-  four    na-  'a'ter  year  he  was  appointed  by  his  college  to 

tional,  three  state,  and  one  private.    They  have  the     living    of     Fillinghara,     in     Lincolnshire. 

a  combined    capital    of    ¥590.000   and  deposits  A^''"'  *''*  ^"'^  '™*  **"*  P^P^  bestowed  upon 

amounting  to  about  $4,500,000.  """  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  West- 

CorcrniiirMf.— The  government  was  adminis-  bury-on-Trym,   near    Bristol,   in   which   he   was 

tered  under  a  charter  of   1886,  which  provided  confinned    by    the   king.     In    1368   he   gave   up 

for  a  mavor,  who  heid  office  two  years,  and  a  Filiingham  and  accepted  Ihe  living  of  Ludgers- 

cily  council  of  12  members  from  six  wards.  The  hall,  in   Buckinghamshire,  and  four   years   later 

government  is  conducted  on  the  commission  plan,  qualified   as   doctor  of   theology.     He   was   prc- 

/:/iJ(ory.~  Wichita    was    settled    in    1869   by  sented  by  the  crown  in  1374  to  the  benefice  of 

Tndian    traders.     In    1870   it    was    incorporated,  Lutterworth,     in    the    south    of    Leicestershire, 

and  in  1872  was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  sec-  which    he    held    till   his    death.    A   Latin    tract 

ond  class.     Pop.    (1900)    24J671;    (igio)   52,450,  'Determinatio  Quadam   Magistri   Johannis   Wy- 

z\i  increase  of  112.6  per  cent.  clyfl  de  Dominio  contra  unum  Monachum.*  has 

M.  M.  MURDOCK,  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  controversy 

Editor  of  'Wichita  Daily  Eagle?  raised  by  the  refusal  of  the  parliament  of  1366 

Wichita     Fans,     Texas,     county-seat     of  !?  ^^  ^  tribute  demanded  by  the  Pope  Urban 

Wichita  County;  m  the  Wichita  River,  and  on  y-,'"  "'"f,?/  '^^ homage  paid  by  limg  John 

the    Wichita   Valley   railroad;   about    115   miles  tol"""^^!  III.,  but  some  authorities  refer  it  to 

northwest  of  Fort  Worth.    It  is  in  an  agricul-  *  <^'=  "^"^  '^^  y*^"  'if*"';  "''^  ^'"I'l"'  ?/■ 

tural  and  stock-raising  region.    It  has  two  na-  cumstimces  arose.    At  the  time  of  writing  the 

tional  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $150,000  "^f  ^'^'"ff"^."  V'"'?''  °*  ■'">'?'  chaplain,  for  he 

and    deposits     (1903)    anjouming    to    $385,000.  ""s  himself  fwMJwrw  r«-««  r(<T.cw,andm  1374 

Pnn    f  mini  «««  *"  named  second  on  a  commission  which  went 

w-  2^^    r'^            r,           t     ..              I.  ^   B^'-g^s  ^  "y   l"  s*"'''  disputes  concerning 

Wtchite  Indians.  One  of  the  southern  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  the  representa- 
tribes.of  the  Caddoan  Imguist.c  slock  of  North  ^^^^  of  the  Pope  Gregory  XI.  He  haS  shortly 
American  Indians  whose  traditional  home  was  before  been  appointed  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  but 
the  Wichita  Mountains  of  Oklahoma.  Jiear  n^ver  actually  obtained  a  prebend  in  that  cathe- 
which  their  reservation  now_  lies.  In  the  first  dral.  The  development  of  his  views  on  the  re- 
half  of  the  19th  century  their  principal  village  lation  between  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and 
was  on  the  north  fork  of  Red  River  a  short  the  secular  authorities  brought  him  into  close 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  Elm  Creek,  in  association  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
Oklahoma.  but  three  centuries  ago  (in  1541)  (er,  and  his  part^,  and  in  1377  the  anti-Lancas- 
Coronado  found  them  in  Kansas  between  the  trians  sought  to  strike  at  their  political  op- 
Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  in  what  the  Spaii-  ponenls  through  Wiclif.  He  was  summoned  f.i 
lards  designated  the  provmce  of  Quivira  (q.v.).  that  year  before  Archbishop  Sudbury  and  his 
I^  -*^l,  ^"'^  ?  "  W'chilas  IS  the  grass  suffragans  at  St.  Paul's,  and  attended,  accom- 
bdge ;  they  were  a  ways  agricullunsts  and  for-  p^nje^by  Lancaster,  Lord  Percy,  and  other  pow- 
?![^J  ^V  ■  '^"™'"«^'  from  which  custom  „ful  Lancastrians.  A  violent  altercation  be- 
and  from  their  resemblance  to  their  congeners,  ^^^tn  the  duke  and  William  Courtenay.  bishop 
p1.-  p"."''"'  '-^^  ^"^  ""^'*  ^^  '^^  ^-J^^"^  °f  London,  caused  the  break-up  of  the  meeting, 
f  .™^  hn  K^  5,"™  "'"'l^  the. Kiowa  ^^j  (he  infuriated  populace  plundered  GauntS 
f?h«?^  »v  Oklahoma,  where  with  their  sub-  palace  and  attacked  Percy's  house.  Soon  after- 
tribes,  the  Tawakoni  and  Waco,  they  number  ^,^3  p^pe  Gregory  sent  several  bulls  to  the 
more  man  300.  University  of  Oxford,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

Wicklow,^   wik'16,     Ireland,    a    maritime  bury,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  in  which  he 

county  of  Leinster  Province,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  accused  Wiclif  of  teaching  the  condemned  doc- 

""'       '  -"t  square  miles.     Chief  town,  Irines  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jan- 

._^.              11..  ..            ..-:  jijjj^  ^^j  ordered  him  to  b*  arrested  and  exam- 
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incd  The  parti«a  were  reluctant  to  move  in  Protestant  sefise,  one  asserted  the  right  of  un- 
view  o£  Wiclif's  great  popularity  and  influence,  licensed  preaching,  another  declared  that  domin- 
and  even  after  the  bulls  had  arrived  lie  was  con-  ion,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  could  not  be- 
sulted  by  the  government  as  to  whether  they  long  to  one  in  mortal  sin,  and  another  distinctly 
might  legally  prev«nt  money  from  going  abroad  asserted  the  authority  of  the  temwiral  power 
to  absentee  holders  of  benefices.  He  eventually  over  the  ecclesiastical  in  temporal  afiairs.  Wk- 
appeared  before  the  prelates  at  Lambeth  in  1378,  lif  unmistakably  made  his  appeal  to  Scripture  as 
but  the  king's  mother  sent  a  message  forbidding  of  higher  authority  than  Church  tradition  or  dc- 
them  to  interfere  with  him,  and  a  popular  dem-  crees,  and  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  individual- 
onstration  in  his  favor  put  an  end  to  the  pro-  istic  basis  of  religio^i.  He  never  reached  the 
ceedings.  In  the  Gloucester  parliament  of  1378  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but 
he  made  a  defence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  from  denunciation  of  abuses  in  the  Oiurch  rap- 
grossly  violated  the  Westminster  right  of  sane-  idly  advanced  to  his  three  main  positions :  that 
tuarj".  all  dominion  was  of  divine  origin  and  was  for- 

This  year,   1378,   was   an   important   date   in  feited  by  anyone  in  mortal  sin ;  that  transobstan- 

Widif's  religious  career.     While  continuing  to  tiation  was  a  doctrine  both  un  philosophical  and 

inveigh  against  certain  abuses,  he  now  be^an  unscriptural ;    and    that    monasticism    in    every 

to   question    the    whole    basis    of   sacerdotalism  form  was  a  corrupt  institution. 
and    its    authority,   and    by    1381    had   attained         At  first  he  attacked  only  the  luxurious  and 

to  a  substantially   Lutheran   position   in   regard  corrupt  orders   of  monks  and   was  on   friendly 

to     transubstantiation    and     the    mass.      About  terms  with  the  friars,  but  from  about   1379  the 

this   time  also   be   began  to  make   his  appeal  friars  were  also  included  in  his  condemnation. 

to  the  common   people   and  to  present   religion  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  realists  in  philos- 

as    a    popular    force    rather    than    a    dogmatic  ophy,   and   he   tried   to   reconcile   predestmation 

system  or  an  organized  inititution.    This  appeal  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.    Not  00b' 

assumed  two  forms,  the  sending  out  of  his  'poor  was   Wiclif   one   of  the   chief    forerunners   of 

preachers*  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Reformation,  but  he  was  also  a  pioneer  in 

the  Vulgate  into  the  English  of  his  day.    His  English     prose     literature.    He     wrote     many 

Itinerant     evangelists      spread     his     doctrines  learned  works  in  Latin,  but  the  nature  of  his 

throughout  the  land  and  soon  made  the  Lollard  message  and  the  necessities  of  his  position  led 

movement  one  of  great  strength  and  importance,  him  to  appeal  to  the  people  in  works  in  their 

In  his  translation  of  the  Bible  he  had  the  assist-  own  tongue.    His  chief  Latin  works  are:     'De  ■ 

ance  of  Nicholas  Hereford,  who  was  responsible  Dominio   Divino>  ;    'De   Dominio   Civili' ;    *De 

for  most  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  whole  Officio  Pastorali,'  and  *Trialogu3.'     All,  except 

work  was  revised  by  his  assistant  at  Lutter-  the  'Trialogus'  and  ;he  'De  Officio  Pastoi^li,* 

worth,  John  Purvey,  who  finished  it  soon  after  and  also  volumes  of  Latin  sermons  and  a  vol- 

Wiclifs  death.     Wiclif's  views  on  the  eucharist  ume  of  Polemical  Works,  have  been  edited  by 

were  promptly  condemned  at  Oxford  and  forbid-  English  and  foreign  scholars  for  the  Wiclif  So- 

den  to  be  taught  there,  and  in   1382  Courtenay,  ciety.    The    excepted    works    were    edited    by 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  summoned  a  council  Lechter     (1869     and     1863     respectively).    His 

in  the  Blackfriars'  convent  hall,  at  which  Wic-  translation  of  the  Bible  was  edited  by  Forshall 

hfs  teaching  was  condemned  and  some  of  his  and   Madden    (1850);   and  his    English    works 

followers       excommunicated.       This       council,  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  collections:     'Thrte 

known  as  the  "earthquake  council*  because  a  Treatises  of  John  Wycliffe^    (1851),  by  Todd; 

violent  earthquake  occurred  during  the  meeting,  tSelect  English  Works  of  Wyclif  (1860-71),  by 

ordered  the  Carmdite  Dr.  Stokes  to  publish  the  -p.  Arnold:  and  'The  English  Works  of  Wyclif> 

condemnation   at   Oxford.       The   chancellor   of  hitherto    unprinted    (1880,    Early    English   Text 

Oxford  bmversity  at  that  time.  Robert  Rygge,  Society),  by  F.  D.  Matthew. 
WTis  a  supporter  of  Wiclif  and  evaded  the  duty         Consult:     'Wiclif     in    the    Dictionary    of 

of  carrying  out  the  council  s  mandate  until  abso.  National     Biography;     LecWer,     <Tohann    von 

lutely  compelled  to  do  so.    Wwld  himself  re.  ^j^Hf  und  die  Vorgeschichte  (^er  Reformation' 

mamed   untouched.,  but  he   retired   to    Lutter-  ^g    ,     p^^,      <w%liffe  and   Movements  for 

worth,  where  he  occupied  himself  m  preaching  Reform,     (188^),    and     'History    of    Medieval 

and   writing:.     It   .s  said   that   Urban  VL   suni-  Thought'    (1884);   Burrows,   'WicJifs  Place  in 

moned  him  to  Rome  in  1384,  but  this  IS  doubtful  history'     (t^);' Buddensieg,    'Jbhann    WicHf 

Hehad  a  paral^.c  stroke  mi3^.or  1383,  and  „„j   seine  Zcif    fiSSs)  ;   Jos    Stevenson.    'The 

again  in   1384,  from  which  ^e  /led.    He  was  .j.^^,^  ^^^^^^  j^^^  Wiclif >;  Parson,  <Studies  in 

buried  at  Lutterworth,  but  m  .428.  in  accordance  ^^^^^^  History'  (Vol.  2)  ;  F.  A.  Gasquet,  'The 

With  a.  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance  m  ^        ^  ^    Reformation.' 
141S,  his  body  was  exhumed  and  burned,  and  his 
ashes  thrown  into  the  river  Swift  Widdin,  vid7n,  or  Vidin,  Bulgaria,  a  town 

Of  the  24  Wk:lilite  propositions  condemned  on   the   right    bank    of  the   Danube,   near  the 

by  the  earthquake  council  ten  were  described  as  Servian   frontier,   consisting  of  three  parts,  the 

heretical  and  14  as  erroneous.    The  most  impor-  town  on  the  Danube,  the  walled  city,  and  the 

tant  of  the  ten  were :  that  transubstantiation  is  citadel.     The  principal  buildings  are  the  palace, 

philosophically  false,  since  the  substance  cannot  several    mosques    with    lofty    minarets,    and    a 

be  changed   while   the  accidents   remain;   that  range  of  bazaars  lining  the  main  street.    Ships 

transubstantiation  is  not  taught  in  the  Gospels;  can  reach  the  town  at  high-water.     There  is  a 

that   confession   is   not   necessary   to   salvation;  considerable   trade,   chiefly    '- -"—     --■■ 


...   ....  after  Urban  VI.  should  be   recog-  salt,  and  the  chief  manufacturers  are  gold  and 

nized  a,s  pope;  and  that  it  is  unscriptural  for  ec-  silver   filigree   work   and  jewelry.     Widdin   waa 

clesiastics  to  hold  temporal  possessions.     Of  the  formerly    strongly   fortified   and   during   Russo- 

ineous    doctrines,    several    seriously    limited  Turkish   wars   was   important   strategically,   but 

right    of   excommunication    in   a    distinctly  the  treaty  of  Berlin   (1878),  which  erected  Bul* 
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wide.  Wide  World,  The,  a  tale  by  Susan  I"^,  "'■  *""*' 
Wamer.  published  in  ifel  under  the  pen  name  f"i^V  P*"'^''' 
Oi  "Eliiabeth  Wetherdl.^     It  reached  a  sale  of    lA^^^l 


WIDB  AWAKSS— WIDOW 

garift  into  a  bereditaiy  principality  tributary  to  especiaUy  when  they  have  fed  in  the  rice  fields 

the  Porte,  decreed  diat  its  fortificatioiis  should  of  the  south,  or  along  with  the  canvas-back  on 

be  dismantled.  the   water-celery   of  the   Chesapeake.     They   do 

Wide   Awakea,  in   American  political   his-  "ot  dive,  but  feed  with  the  head  and  neck  im- 

tory,  a  name  adopted  by  numerous  Republican  mersed,    swimmmg    very    near    together.    The 

campaign   clubs   organized  for  the  purpose  of  'ood   consists   of  aquatic  seeds,    roots,    msects, 

aiding  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  dut-  worms,  small  try,  leeches,  nuts,  and  gram,  eipe- 

ing  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860.     The  first  Cially  rice  in  the  rainy  season;  being  very  fond 

dub  was  organized  in  Hartford,   Conn.    It  is  °i  *"«  tender  aquatic  plants  on  which  the  can- 

atated  that  in  New  York  city  there  were  on  one  vas-back   feeds,  and   no   diver   itself,  it   watches 

a  Wide  Awakes  marching  in  pro-  the  latter  and  snatches  the  morsels  as  it  emerges 
and  before  it  has  had  time  to  open  its  eyes. 
'^'            ;  among  the  most   difficult   ducks   to 
'"~  to  their  shyness  and  swift,  irregu- 
„  ..    _..e  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  often 

■   300,000   copies.     The   life  "of   the' heroine,  far  from  water,  and  usually  of  leaves  lined  with 

n  Irfontgomery.  is  followed  from  early  child-  '^T,       ^^  ^^.'  ""'"^^    ,  ""^  '^"^  ^V"*  '1/°^ 

hood  to  her  marriage  with  a  fulness  of  particu-  white   and  about  2  inches  lon|  by  nearly  I'/i  m 

lars  which  leaves  nUing  to  the  reader's  imag-  f'^f^''     S"    European    widgeon    (M.    fene- 

ination      The  sceneS  and  eoisodes  are  those  of  a  '"^'^   '^  ^^^^'^  smaller,  and  not   uncommon  all 

hoS'   eve^-^avexrsle^e     described    wift    a  "'""S  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  as 

do«  ^deli^'^to^taU^'E'en's'^pi   tual  rx^eri-  r", -  «n  the  Pacific     It  differs  chiefly  in.hav- 

ence   is   minutely   unfolded,   and   the  book   was  ^«  *''il'?jl  ^TAJ^L'^^' «^"^^^ 

long  regarded  as  one  of  those  which  are  "good  "?"■*'  "P  ?*  the  head  cream-colored      Cpn- 

fortheyoung.^-     The  criticism  of  a  later  gc^ra-  S|"ltGrmnelf,  -Amencan  Duck  Shooting-   (New 

tion,  however,  pronounces  it  mawkish  in  senti-  ^^.f^^'                                                   _ 

ment  and  unreal  in  conduct.    It  stands  among  Widnmann,     vid  n-man.     Max,      German 

the  fading  fancies  of  an  earlier  and  less  exacting  sculptor:  b.  Eichstatt.  Bavaria,  13  Oct.  1812;  d- 

literary  taste.  Munich,  Bavana,  3  March  1895.    He  was  edu- 

Wide-ner.  Peter  A.  Brown,  American  can-  "'^^  ^^  ^^""'9^  ^"'^-c,,MT*'i  "f««t;"K^ while 
italist:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa^  13  Now.  1834.  He  at  the  latter  city  his  "Shield  of  Hercules^  con- 
acquired  a  large  fortune  V,  the  meat  ^iness,  ^"^"^^  °f  °^  ^  masterpieces,  and  m  1849  be- 
enured  politics,  was  appointed  city  treasurer  of  "f«  F'^^'^l  "^  sculpture  at  the  academy  of 
Philadelphia  in  i8?3  andin  1874  was  re-elected  Art  at  Munich  Several  of  the  public  monu- 
to  that  office.  He  is  largely  interested  in  street  "="'*  m  that  city  are  by  him,  but  his  best  work 
railway  corporations.  In  1897  he  presented  to  "  considered  to  be  shown  in  his  busts  and  stat- 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  his  private  residence,  "^."^^1  "'^'=^'  ^"T""'  ^'%  fewer  in  number, 
valued  at  $600,000,  ior  a  branch  of  the  Fre^  ?,H^|^"'"^l■',?^'^^fJ^^?'V*'^?/'?"^^'^f  r^,!'? 
Lending  Library,  and  in  the  following  year  gave  <-'^l  ■  ,f^^'^\"J'^^t'  '^«'*''  ^'f^J-  •  ^"^""^ 
to  the  library  a  collection  of  500  rare  bSoks  *"<!  f"""^  <'877).  Specimens  of  ^is  work- 
valued  at  $38,000.  In  iSgg  he  endowed  at  Phila-  ^^^''JP  "'"  '5  ^-^ Jound  at  Bamberg,  Ratisbtm, 
delphia  the  Widener  Memorial  Training  School  Wur/burg,  and  other  cities. 

(or  Crippled  Children,  a  combined  home,  hoft-  Wid'nea,  England,  a  manufacturing  town 
pital,  and  school.  The  school  site  consists  of  a  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey,  opposite  Run- 
tract  of  36  acres  at  Logan,  a  Philadelphia  corn,  13  miles  east- southeast  of  Liverpool  by 
suburb.  rail.     There  are  extensive  chemical,  alL^i,  and 

Widgeon,  or  Wi«eon,  a  river-duck  of  the  soda  works ;  soap,  candle,  grease,  and  manure 
genus  Jforero.  Widgeons  have  a  short  bill,  works;  copper-smelting  works  and  rollmg-miUs, 
much  rounded  at  the  tip,  with  a  strong,  broad  and  iron-foundnes.  The  town  baa  a  consider- 
nail.  and  the  upper  Umdlse  prominent;  wings  »*> k  carrymg  trade,  which  has  been  further  de- 
long  and  pointed;  Uil  moderate  and  wedge-  ''^^'^  ^y  '^e  construction  of  large  docks  in 
shaped.    There  are  about  10  species  in  various  '866,  extended  in  1884. 

parts  of  the  world.    They  are   found  on  the  Widow,  a  married  woman  who  becomes 

seashore  and  on  the  margins  oE  lakes  and  riv-  bereft  of  her  husband ;  a  grass-widow  is  a  di~ 

era,  feeding  chiefly  on  ve^able  substances,  and  vorced    woman.     In    1900   there    were    3,7aaooo 

performing   periodical    migrations    at   night   in  widows  in  the  United  States   of  which  320,000 

vast   flocks.     The    American    widgeon   or   baid-  were  in  New  York  State,   128,000  in  Massachu- 

pale    (M.   americoHa)    is   about   30   inches   long  setts   and   88,000   in    Indiana.     There   were   but 

and  35  in  alar  extent;  the  bill  is  blue,  black  at  8,000  in  Utah.    New  York  city  contains  105,000 

the  base  and  tip ;  upper  parts  finely  waved  trans-  widows  and    Chicago  but  23,097.    Among  the 

versely    with    dark    lines;    lower   parts    mostly  ancients  was  practised  a  form  of  funeral  sacri- 

white;  top  of  head  nearly  white,  with  a  broad  fice,  in  which  the  widow  was  slain  or  induced 

green  patch  around  and  behind  the  eyes;  rest  to  commit  suicide  so  that  she  might  be  buried 

of  head  and  neck  grayish,  spotted  and  banded  with  her  husband  and  accompany  him  to  the 

with    black;    wing-coverts    white,    the    greater  world  of  spirits.     This  practice  is  mentioned  as 

tipped  with  black;  speculum  green,  encircled  by  existing   among   the   Greeks   by   Euripides   and 

black.    The  baldpate  is  found  throughout  North  Pausanias,  and  from  Catsar  it  may  be  inferred 

America,  breeding  chiefly  north  of  the  United  that  it  existed  also  in  Gaul.    Widow  sacrifice  is 

States  and  wintering  in  Central  America.    It  is  still  the  custom  in  many  African  tribes;  traces 

an  active  bird,  with  a  swift  and  well  sustained  of  it  may  be  found  in  China;  it  lingered  til!  late 

airftt,  in  ranks  of  various  and  irregular  forms;  in  the  first  half  of  the  igth  century  in  Fiji,  and 

and  It  associates  during  the  winter  with  teals  though   abolished  by  law   in   British   India  in 

and  other  ducks.    The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  tSag,  is  not  yet  abandoned. 
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WIDOW  BEDOTT  PAPERS  —WIESBADEN 

Widow  Bedott   (be-dat')    Papers,   The,   a.  by  Go«lhe,  who  wrote  a  satire  against  him  under 

Mjllection    of    broadly    humorous    sketclies    by  the    title    of    'Gotler,    Helden,    und    Wieland' 

Frances  Miriam  Whitcher,  which  appeared  first  (Gods,   Heroes,  and  Wieland),   which   Wieland 

in   Neal's    'Saturday    Gazette'    of   Philadelphia,  answered  with  great  good  nature,  recommending 

about  1847,  and  in  book  form  in   1855.    They  it  to  all   who  were  fond  of  wit  and  sarcasm, 

were  extremely  popular  in  their  day  and  are  still  Goethe  and  Herder  were  soon  drawn  to  Wd- 

read  and  quoted  from,  though  Ihey  have  been  mar,  where  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  formed 

followed  by  many  works  in  a  similar  vein,  sucb  a    circle   of   talent   and   genius.     Schiller   after- 

49  Marietta  Holfey's   'My  Opinions  and  Betsey  ward   joined   the  circle.     In    1773   appeared   his 

Bobbett's    (1873),  to  mention  one  of  the  best  'Geschichte  der  Abderiten.'     'Oberon^    (1780). 

known.  a   romantic   epic,   is  the  most  successful  of  his 

Widow  Bird.  See  WHy»AH-Biw>.  !?^B"  J""^^-  Wieland  also  prepared  transla- 
tions of  Horace,  Lucian,  and  the  'Letters'   of 

Wieland,  ve'lant,  Christoph  MarUn,  Ger-  Cicero.    He  superintended   (1794-1802I  an  edi- 

man  author:   b.   Oberholzheira,  near   Biberach,  tion  of  his  'Works' in  45  volumes.    These  were 

S  Sept  1733;  d.  Weimar  20  Jan.  1813-     Havmg  also   edited  by   Gruber    (1818-38   and    1867-75). 

received,  a    thorough    preparation,    he   went    in  and  there  are  many  editions  of  selections,  some 

1750  to  the  University  of  Tubingen  to  study  of   which    have   been   translated    into    English. 

Ibw,  but  most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  belles-  Consult;   Loebell,  ' Entwickelung  der  Deutschea 

lettres.     In  1751  appeared  his  'Zwolf  Moralische  Poesie'      {1858)  ;     Ranke,     'Zur     Beurtheilung 

Briefe,'   which   met  with  very  favorable  rccep-  Wielands'       (1885)  ;      Hiriel,      'Wieland      und 

tion.     He   also   wrote   at  this  time   the   didactic  Martin     und     Regula     Kiinzli'      (1891);     and 

poem,  'Atitj  Ovid.'     In  1752  he  went  to  Zurich  Qruber's  biography,  with  his  editions. 

"  ■  il'"??.,":r'',:™r  'J.i  J^?sJ!nfL<s".i    y""".  '«•»»,  1..0.  An,e,i=>„  .«thor  .„d 


a              -    '  ■     J  'l     ..L     j     j       r  i?    j  ^1    .u  vricnrr,  ve  ner,  I'CO,  /imcncaii  auinor  ana 

Grat  to  wnte  »  poem  exbibrtmg  tbe  ide.1  ol  .  „„j       ,t,  j^„,i/„'[  Ji,^y  „i  Warsaw,  .1 

bero,  for  wb,cb  purpose  he  obo.e  the  sior,  of  ^^  Univer.iry  of  Wan.w  a.d  the  Polytecbole 

f^  .t    S.       i.  '' J "  ?  'J'J    'f  iJ,  ,  ?S^  of  Berlin.    From  tbe  latter  :it,  be  went  to  New 

£,  h,  "^iSiS   .Jl.™  .'JJ  Wntte  .^^  O'"™.  '•0'1"<1  "  >  «">0"  '"ton,  and  later 

titne  be  pnblshed   'Araspes  and  Pantbea,'  an  ^^^  ,,;;,  ,„  ^^^^^  q       ^^     „     ,j       ^ 

epuode  from  the 'Cyropad.a>  of  Xenopho-     In  ,    j           , ,           ,eacber  in  Odessa,  Mo.,  and 

'5*  ■      !tt     ^V  .    °5'i,       1'°°  ;       ?,.'  afterwarJV  a  professorship  in  tbe  Un  versi  y  of 

and   m    1760  returned   to   Biberach,  where  be  Miggoup;  and  was  next  aDuomted  to  bis  nresent 

'r"°S'J  *  °!  ?*1^'^X''r  !>'•!''<'?'»*)•  position  'as  assistant  ptofSsor  of  Sla.onie  Ian- 

'?<».'''  »<"' 'o  hre  with  Count  Stadion,  alj  ^           ^,   H,„„i       ^             hi,        t,,-      ■ 

accompbsbed  scholar,  but  a  thorough  man  of  ;„"•    .Hi,t„ry    of    Yiddish    Litcr.tGre 


-    ,.  .  '      t,       I'   •         -  .1      '  diE.     'History    of    Yiddish    LiteinLuic    m    ins 

w  ,  "I'l:  IT'^   ^P   ^"  ,"''K'°"^   enthusiasm.        ^^   Century';    'Anthology  of  Russian   Literal 

Wieland  had  been  formerly  prone  to  re  igio^  ^^^,     ,5^^'-^  Anthology^;  and  he  has  edited 

mrsticsm,  but  the  gay  pieasur^-seetang  life  »f  Rosenfeld's  'Songs  from  the  Ghetto,' 
the  wciety  with  which  he  now  came  in  contact,  „,.  »i       ^  j>       -,   -         -,    -       . 

and  the  sceptical  and  cynical  kind  of  literature  _    Wienor-NeuBtadt,  vc  ner-noi  stat,   Auatra. 

■      ■   ■  -s  command,  produced  an  entire  See  Nbustaiw. 


change  of  sentiment.    The  first  production  of  Wtertx,    verts,     Anton    Joseph,     Belgian 

his  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  new  philosophy  of  painter:  b.  Dinant  2a  Feb.  1806;  d.  Brussels  18 

life  was  the  tale  of   'Nadine,'   which  he  called  June    1865.     He    studied    art    in    the    Antwerp 

a  composition  in  Prior's  manner.     This  was  fol-  Academy,    where   he    gained,    in    1832,    a   prize 

towed  in  1764  by  'Die  Abenteuer  des  Don  Sylvio  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies   in 

de  Rosalva'    ('The  Adventures  of  Don  Sylvio  Rome.    On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  lived  at 

de   Rosalva'),  a  work  in  which  he  took   Don  Liege   for   a   time,   and   from   1848   at   Brussels, 

Quixote   as   a   model.     In    1766-7   appeared   his  where  the   Belgian   government  erected  a  large 

•Agathon,'     which    established    his    reputation,  studio  for  him  in  1850.     Wiertz  was  a  painter  of 

His  chief  work  devoted  to  the  subject  of  love,  great,  fhoiigh   eccentric,  genius,   with   a  strange 

which  at  this  time  occupied  mtich  of  his  atten-  predilection  tor  horrible  and  fantastic  subjects, 

tion,  is  'Musarion'  (17W),  a  pitiduction  diatin-  and  invented  a  method  of  painting,  called  by 

guishcd  for  grace,  ease,  and  harmony.     In  1770  himself  peinlure  malt,  in  which  the  characteris- 

he  wrote  'Die  Graiien>   ("The  Graces');  and  tics  of  fresco  and  oil   painting  are  combined 

the  'New  Amadis'  in  1771,  a  poem  which  cele-  His  principal  pictures  are:     'Greeks  and  Tro- 

brates   the   triumph    of    intellectual    over    mere  Jana    contending   for   the   Body   of    Patroclus' ; 

physical  beauty,     in  1769  he  was  appointed  pro-  'The  Flight  info  Egypt';  'Death  of  Dionysius>; 

fetsor  pnmariui  of  philosophy  at  the  University  'The   Triumph   of  Christ'    (1848),  his   master- 

of  Erfurt.    In  his  'Verklagter  Amor'    (<Cupid  Pi«c;  'The  Things  of  To-day  in  the  Eyes  of 

Accused')  he  defended  amatory  poetry;  and  in  the  Men  of  the  Future';  'The  Beacon  of  Gol- 

the  'Dialogen  des  Diogenes  von  Sinope'  (1770)  S?'?!^  !    'The    Last    Cannon' ;    'Napoleon    irf 

gave  a  general  vindication  of  his  philosophical  Hell';    'A   Second   after   Death.*     He   did  not 

views.     In   1773  he  was   jnviled  to   Weimar  by  sell   any   of   his   chief   paintings,   which   he   be- 

the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  as  tutor  to  her  two  queatbed  to  the  state,  but  supported  himself  by 

sons,  and  now  turned  bis  attention  to  dramatic  painting  portraits.    His  Brussels  studio,  fitted  op 

poetry,    and    wrote    his    <Wah!    des    Hercules'  a«er  his   death  as  the  Mus6e   Wiertz,  contams 

('Choice  of  Hercules'),  and  his  'Alcestc.'    He  his  large  pictures.    He  wrote   'Eloge  de  Ru- 

also  edited  the  'Deutscher  Mercur,>  a  monthly,  bens*    (1840) ;  and  'Caraeteres  Constitutifs  d< 

which  he  conducted  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  la  Peinture  Flamande'    (1863).      Consult  La- 

'lis    views,    as    exhibited    therein,    showed    too  barre,  'Artome  Wiertz'   (1866). 

luch    of    the    narrow    conventional    spirit    of  Wiesbaden,    veslia-dEn,    Prussia,    (i)    A 

rench  criticisin,  and  he  was  therefore  attacked  town  in  the  province  d  Hesse- Nassau,  <     ''  ' 
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of  the  government  of  Wiesbaden,  and  formerly  where  she  studied  the  kindergarten  system  in 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  beautifully  sil-  Los  Angeles,  and  later  at  San  Francisco  organ- 
uated  among  vineyards  and  orchards  on  the  iied  the  first  free  kindergarten  in  the  West.  In 
southern  siooes  of  the  Taunus  range,  about  three  1880  she  was  married  to  S.  B.  Wiggin,  a  law- 
miles  north  of  the  Rhone  and  20  miles  west  of  yer  (d.  1880),  and  removed  to  New  York.  In 
Frankfort.  It  annually  attracts  alioul  80,000  vis-  1895  Mrs.  Wiggin  was  married  to  George  C. 
itors    from   all    parts   of    Europe   by    its   baths.  Riggs.     She  published,  with  her  sister,  Nora  A, 


Among  notable  buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  Smith:  "Froebel's  Gifts'  (1895);  'Kindergar- 
the  ducal  palace,  the  town-house,  the  govern-  ten  Principles  and  Practise*  (iSgiS);  etc.  Her 
irent   buildings,   the   court-house,    the    museum    other   works,    several    of   which    have    attained 


and  picture-gallery,  the  library  (100,000  vols.),  great  favor  in  this  country  and  England  include: 
the  royal  court  theatre,  the  Trinkhalle,  and  the  -The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol'  (1888);  'The 
Kurhaus,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  large  and  splen-  Story  of  Patsy'  (1880)  ;  <A  Cathedral  Court- 
did  saloon,  forming  the  east  side  of  a  square,  ship*  (iSgj)  ;  'Mann  Lisa'  (1896)  ;  'Penelope's 
while  the  north  and  south  sides  are  lined  by  Progress'  (1898);  'Penelope's  Experience  in 
colonnades,  filled  with  gay  shops,  and  uniting  Ireland'  (1901)  ;  'Diary  of  aGoosegirl'  (1902); 
a  promenade  and  a  bazaar.  The  springs,  all  of  'Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm'  {1903)  ;  etc. 
which  except  one  are  alkalme  and  among  the  Wigglesworth.  wlg-lz-werth,  Michael. 
m^ost  powerful  of  their  class  are  very  numerous  Ameri^^n  Puritan  cieriyman:  b.  Yorkshire^ 
'^i  "t^^xl™^  ■  f  \1P"''^J'°'"  '°°  u'  England,  1631 ;  d.  Maiden,  Mass.,  10  June  170S. 
'K  ^ir^^'  f/'T^  °f  W.esbaden  are  spoken  j^  "^^esS 'he  was  brought  to  Char  esto^n,  M^s. 
Of  by  Plmy  as  the  -Fonte.s  Mattiac."  and  on  the  ^  hjffather  and  acrampanied  him  in  the  same 
Heidenberg,  north  of  the  town,  traces  of  a  Rcj-  /  ^„  ^  jj  ^oiU.  He  was  graduated 
man  fortress  were  discovered  m  .838  which  \  y^^^^^j  .^  ^g^  subsequently  becoming  a 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  connected  with  ^the  town  by  j^j^^  tj,„^_  jje  th 4  studied  theology  and  was 
a  wall,  the  He.denmauer  ^heathens  wall-), .in  ^^^^j^^  ^^  ,^^  ^j  ^^^  Church  of  klden  in 
of  which  votive  tablets  and  mscnp-  ,g  g     ^^  "^^^  accounted   skilful    in  medicine. 


c  been  discovered.     Pop.  alwut  90,00 


ind  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Harvard  i 


(a)  The  goveniment  of  Wiesbaden  comprses  ,55.^  ^.ut  on  account  of  ill  health  declined  the 
almostthe  whole  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Nas-  ^onor.  His  best-known  work,  'The  Day  of 
sau,  most  of  the  territon- which  belonged  to  the  ^^^,  f^gg^),  was  a  popular  poem  in  New 
cty  of  Frankfort,  etc.  Area,  2,108  square  miles;  England  for  a  long  period.  Two  editions  were 
pop.  about  1,200,000.  printed  in  Englanf  and  the  6th  edition  in  New 
Wife.  See  Law  or  Husband  and  Wim.  England  appeared  in  1715.  The  savage  Calvin- 
Wig,  an  artificial  liair  covering  for  the  ism  of  the  poem  is  unsurpassed  in  literature 
head  to  conceal  baldness.  The  use  of  wigs  is  save  perhaps  in  Jonathan  Edwards'  sermon, 
traced  back  to  the  ancients.  They  were  used  'Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  f^d,'  but 
especially  by  the  women.  The  fashion  is  said  the  work  contains  not  a  little  dramatic  force  and 
to  have  been  copied  by  the  Greek  ladies  from  here  and  there  passages  of  dignity  and  beauty. 
those  of  Egypt.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  He  also  wrote:  'God's  Controversy  with  New 
became  common  even  for  men  to  wear  wigs,  and  England'  and  'Meat  out  of  the  Eater,'  in 
several  of  the  emperors  themselves  used  this  verse;  and  'A  Discourse  on  Eternity,'  Con- 
ornament.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century  suit:  Tyler's  'History  of  American  Litera- 
the  fashion  became  much  in  vogue  in  France,  ture'  (1878)  ;  and  Dean,  'Memoir  of  Michael 
Italy,  and  England  In  1560  no  lady  appearea  Wigglesworth'  (1S63,  new  ed.,  1871). 
?^  ^''=  F""'^'^  <^°""  without  a  blonde  wig.  Wight,  wit,  Orlando  WiUiama.  American 
Louis  XIV,  was  at  first  averse  to  wigs;  but  m  physician  and  translator:  b.  Centreviile,  N.  Y,. 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  began  to  ig  Ysh.  1824;  d.  Detroit.  Mich,  19  Oct.  1888. 
lose  his  own  hair,  he  reintroduced  the  fashion,  jje  was  educated  at  the  Rochester  Collegiate 
which  went  to  a  greater  extreme  than  ever,  institute,  removed  to  New  York  in  1847,  studied 
About  1660  they  began  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy,  theology  and  was  ordained  to  the  Universalist 
who  had  at  first  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  niinistry.  He  subsequently  studied  medicine, 
practice.  The  practice  of  powdering  these  wigs  being  graduated  from  the  Long  Island  College 
was  adopted  about  the  year  1700.  About  17W)  Hospital  in  1865.  He  engaged  as  a  medical  prac- 
the  great  wig  began  to  give  place  to  the  queue,  titioner  in  Wisconsin,  and  was  appointed  state 
which  remained  the  fashion  till  early  in  the  geologist  and  surgeon- general  in  1874.  He  was 
19th  century.  Modem  refinement  has  abolished  health  commissioner  of  Milwaukee  in  i87&-8cs 
the  wig  as  an  ornament.except  in  Great  Britain  and  hgaUh  officer  of  Detroit  in  1882-8.  He  was 
tor  the  lord-chancellor,  judges,  and  barristers.  ^  noted  translator  and  throughout  his  Hfe  de- 
Wig'an,  England,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  voted  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  literary  work, 
on  the  Douglas,  21  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool.  He  wrote:  'Maxims  of  Public  Health'  (1SS4)  : 
Wigan  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  coal  'Peoples  and  Countries  Visited'  (1888)  ;  etc, 
field,  and  its  manufactures,  which  are  impor-  His  translations  include:  'History  of  Modem 
tant,  consist  chiefly  of  calicoes,  fustians,  and  Philosophy,'  with  F.  W.  Ricord  (1852);  'Lives 
Other  cotton  goods,  linens,  checks,  cotton  twist,  and  Letters  of  Abeiard  and  Heloise'  (new  ed., 
etc.,  besides  iron  foundries,  iron  forges,  railway  1861)  ;  Martin's  'History  of  France,'  with 
OKI  works,  iron  rolling  mills,  large  breweries,  Mary  L.  Booth  (1863);  etc.  He  also  edited 
chemical  works,  and  rarn  and  paper  mills.  Pop.  'Standard  French  Classics'  (14  vols.,  1858-60)  ; 
about  6|;,ooo.  'The    Household   Library'    (18  vols.,    1859,  tt 

Wiggin,    wlg^n,    Kate    Dotiglaa    Smith,  ^^Q-)  '•  c"^- 

American  author:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  28  Sept.  Wighi    Peter  Bonnett,    American    archi- 

1857.    She  was  educated   at  Abbott   Academy,  tect:  b.  New  York  I  Aug.  1838.    He  was  grad- 

Andover,  Mass.,  and  in  1876  went  to  California,  uated  from  the  College  of  the  Ci^  of  New  Yoit 
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ni  1855,  practised  as  an  architect  in  New  Vork  in  on  Chicago,  Burlineton  &  Quincy  railroad ;  30 

1861-71,   and    since    1871    in    Chicago,     He   has  miles  southwest  of  Lincoln.     It  is  in  a  rich  ag- 

been  secretary  of  the   Illinois   State  board  of  rieultural  region,  in  which  the  chief  products 

architects  since  1897,  was  elected  to  the  Amer-  are  what  and  com.    It  has  flour  mills,  grain  ele- 

ican  Institute  of  Architects  in  1866,  and  since  vators,  machine  shop,  creameries,  and  cigar  fac- 

1900  has  been   secretary  of  the   Municipal   Art  tories.    There  are  six  churches,   a  high  school, 

League  of  Chicago.  and  a  county  court-house.    The  two  Iwnks  have 

Wight,  Isle  of,  England,  off  the  south  a  combined  capital  of  $75,000. 
coast,  in  the  county  and  opposite  to  the  mainland  Wilberforce,  wil'ber-fors,  Robert  IsaaCt 
portion  of  Hants,  is  separated  from  the  main-  English  clergyman,  2d  son  of  William  Wilber- 
land  by  the  roadstead  or  channel  of  Spithead  force  (q.v.)  :  b.  Clapham,  Surrey,  19  Dec.  1802 ; 
on  the  east,  and  by  the  Solent  or  continuation  d.  Albano,  Italy,  4  Feb.  1857.  He  was  grad- 
of  this  on  the  west  It  is  about  2^  miles  in  uated  from  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1823,  and 
length  from  east  to  west,  by  15  miles  broad;  was  subsequently  chosen  fellow  of  his  college, 
circuit  about  70  miles;  area,  146  square  miles,  associating  in  that  capacity  with  Pusey  and 
The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  exceed-  Newman,  Hurrell  Froude  and  other  leaders  of 
ingly  diversified ;  the  air  is  remarkably  healthful,  the  high  church  party.  In  1830  he  left  Oxford 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  is  waste,  to  take  charge  of  a  parish,  and  became  vicar 
The  downs,  which  cross  the  island  from  east  to  in  1840  of  Burton  Agnes,  Yorkshire.  He  pub- 
west  and  form  excellent  sheep-walks,  separate  lished  'Church  Courts  and  Discipline*  (1843) ; 
it  into  two  districts,  which  in  their  general  char-  "Lucius,  or  Stories  of  the  Third  Age'  (1842)  ; 
acter  contrast  with  each  other,  the  soil  on  the  'Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation'  (1848);  and 
north  side  being  generally  a  stiff,  cold  clay,  and  "Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism'  {1849),  the  two 
on  the  south  side  a  fertile  sandy  loam.  Excel-  last  attracting  great  attention  by  the  very  posi- 
lent  cement  is  manufactured  at  the  works  on  the  tive  doctrines  they  enunciated.  He  also  pub- 
west  side  of  the  Medina,  and  largely  exported,  lished  a  'History  of  Erastianism*  (18^1) ;  'Doc- 
The  chief  imports  are  cattle,  coal,  timber,  and  trine  of  the  Eucharist'  (1852)  ;  "Inquiry  into  the 
building  material.  The  island  is  well  defended,  Principles  of  Church  Authority'  (1854} :  etc. 
being  protected  on  the  east  side  by  Sandown  Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  consistently 
Fort,  Bembridge  Fort  and  Battery,  and  by  other  hold  his  position  in  the  Church  of  England,  he 
forts  which  lie  between  the  island  and  the  mam-  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Oiurch  in 
land.  The  western  approach  is  guarded  by  Paris  in  October  1854. 
Hum  Castle  and  other  forts.  Wilberforce,     Samuel,     English     prelate. 

The  chief  towns  are  Newport   (the  capital)  j  ^^  ^f  William  Wilberforce   (q,v.)  :  b.  Clap- 

Ryde,  Cowes  Ventnor,  Bradmg,  Yarmouth,  and  };        Su„ey,  7  Sept.  1805;  d.  near  Dorking,  Sur- 

the  fashionable  health-resorts  of  Sandown  and  ,p   j„,      ,8        He    was    graduated   from 

Shanklin  on  the  southeast  coast.    Osborne,  near  Qriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1826.  Srdained  deacon 

Cowes,  was  a  residence  of  Queen  Victoria  and  ;„  jg^g^  ^^j  appointed  curate  of  Checkendon, 

■with   Its   beautiful   grounds   is   now   a   national  Oxfordshire,  the  same  year.     He  was  rector  of 

memorial,  the  gift  of  Edward  VII           ,  ^.  .  ,  Brightstone,  in  the  Jsle  of  Wight,  1830-40,  in 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^g  became  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  andViajo 
the  most  interestinE  ,s  &risbrooke  Castle  which  ^  ^^^„  ^^  Westminster.  In  the  last  named 
stands  a  little. southwest  of  Newport,  and  con-  year  also  he  became  rector  of  Alversloke,  Hamp- 
sists  of  extensive  and  well-preserved  picturesque  ,,,;„  He  received  the  deanery  of  Westminster 
rams.  It  has  many  historical  associations:  it  is  j^  j^g^ch  1845,  but  before  the  close  of  that  year 
supposed  to  have  originally  been  a  fortress  of  ^^^  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Winche^er. 
the  Britons,  was  afterward  repa^ed  and  en-  He  was  the  leader  of  the  ftigh  Church  party, 
larged  by  the  Romans,  was  considerably  ^^^  i^  ^^^^  j  t^  ritualism,  and  was 
strengthened  under  Cerdic  who  founded  the  j^j^  ^^  ^^^  eloquent  as  well  as  a  skilful  de- 
kingdom  of  Wessex  and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  ^^^^^^  -^  f,,^  House  of  Lords.  His  readiness  Ja 
Henry  I.  During  the  Parliamentary  war  it  be-  argument  and  his  versatile  oualities  gained  him 
came  the  as^um  of  King  Charles  I  on  his  es-  ^^^^  ^jji^  ^f  ,5^  g^^_,  ^^  published  'Note- 
cape  from  Hampton  Court,  and  afterward  his  book  of  a  Country  Qergyman'  (1833); 
prison.  Another  interesting  remain  is.  Quarr  <Eucharistica>  (1839) ;  <A  History  of  the  Prot: 
Abbey,  about  2^  miles  from  Ryde  which  was  ^  Episcopal  Church  in  America'  (1844)! 
built  m  1132,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse.  Pop.  iu„iver3ity  Sirmons';  etc.  Consult  the  <Uie» 
about  85.000.  1™  his  son,  R.  G.  Wilberforce  (1888) ;  Daniell, 

Wig'wam,  among  the  Amencan  Indians  a  <Bishop  Wilberforce'   (1891). 

^cV^^'i'  'de'd^of^a^rf  o"r  ^Ttf S  olj  ,, A'^^S"^' SVZ"^^,?o'''^d"& 

l^^^l^^tBiZ^t  fr^'S'^^^nl^ifr  ^-i  JuSSS'  Ed^cal'ed'  f-aXidge':^; 

r  «ca?/  ofthf  s'^kt' Ve  ZTZ^^Z  was  f .  U  ejected   member  of  parlia.ejt^for 

^^i'^'^lfr^^  ''""'  '^'"'""''  ^''"^'""  *"  W  his'^or^Tcon  tltUfanTbftr^^^^^^ 

puhl^  gatherings.  ^^         ^f  y^^     He  chose  to  represent  the  lat- 

WUars  de  Honeconrt,  vC-Iar  d*  hSn-koor,  tei.    In  T786  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Qark- 

French   architect  of  the   13th  century.    He  is  son,  who  gained  his  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the 

one  of  the  earliest  recorded  experimenters  with  agitation   against   the   slave-trade,   to    which   he 

the  perpetual  motion  theory,  his  rude  drawings  henceforth  devoted  all   his  energies  m  pariia- 

of  his  plans  being  still  preserved  in  his  sketch  jnent   till    the   agitation   proved   successful.     He 

book  at  the  Eeole  des  Chartes  at  Pans.  first  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  sub- 
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African  negtots  into  the  British  coloniea.  Year  Wilbur,  wflTiirj  John,  Americui  preacher 
after  year  he  pTCssed  this  measure,  but  was  al-  of  the  Society  of  Fnends:  b.  Hopkintoo,  R.  I, 
ways  defeated  till  1807,  when  it  was  passed  dur-  17  July  1774;  d.  there  i  May  1856.  He  was  a 
ing  the  short  administration  of  Fox.  But  his  teacher  and  surveyor,  who  was  a  strongly  con- 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  were  not  over,  servative  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
Having  secured  tlte  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  opposed  innovations  which  he  believed  to  be  at 
in  the  British  colonies,  he  next  addressed  him-  variance  with  the  original  doctrine  of  the  so 
self  to  the  task  of  obtaining  emancipation  for  cie^.  For  his  alleged  statements  reflecting  on 
'  those  already  reduced  lo  or  bom  in  slavery.  In  J.  J.  Gumey  (q.v.),  the  English  Quaker,  he  was 
i  1812,  after  having  sat  for  Yorkshire  in  six  par-  denounced  by  several  members  of  the  Rhode 
liaments,  he  withdrew  from  the  representation.  Island  yearly  meeting  of  1838,  He  was  sus- 
and  until  1825,  when  he  retired  from  parlia-  fained  by  a  large  majority  of  his  own  (South 
ment,  sat  for  the  borough  of  Bramber,  He  died  Kingstown)  monthly  meeting;  but  that  meet- 
shortly  after  the  government  plan  tor  the  total  ing  was  dissolved  and  its  members  added  10 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies  had  the  Greenwich  meeting,  by  which  he  was  formally 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  remains  disowned  in  1843.  This  action  was  confirmed 
were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  by  the  quarterly  meeting  and  the  Rhode  Island 
funeral  was  attended  by  distinguished  men  of  yearly  meeting.  Wilburs  adherents  then  with- 
all  fiarttes.  Wilberforce  was  tne  author  of  a  drew  from  the  orthodox  society  in  such  num- 
treatise  entitled  <A  Practical  View  of  the  Pre-  bers  as  to  form  an  independent  conservative 
vailing  Religious  Systems  of  Professed  Qiria-  yearly  meeting  whose  members  were  styled 
tians  m  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  con-  Wilburites  (q.v.).  Among  Wilbur's  writings, 
trasted  with  Real  Christianity'  (1707).  Con-  largely  polemical,  was  "A  Narrative  and  Ex- 
suit:  'Life  of  William  Wilberforce'  by  his  sons  position*^  (1845).  His  'Journal  and  Corre-. 
C1838)  ;  bis  *  Correspondence*  (edited  1840J ;  spondence*  appeared  in  1859. 
r^-.U'J^t  ^^P'"  "^  ^""*'"  Wilberforce'  wa^uritei,  a  branch  of  the  Society  of 
teoitec  IS97).  Friends,  or  Quakers,  who  adopted  the  principlea 
Wilberforce  Unjveruty,  an  institution  for  of  the  Rev,  John  Wilbur,  and  maintain  an  in- 
thc  education  of  the  colored  race  located  at  Wil-  dependent  yearly  meeting.  Wilbur  became  a 
berforce,  a  suburb  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  It  waa  preacher  of  the  Society  01  Friends,  and  took  a 
founded  in  1856  under  the  auspices  of  the  Afri-  strongly  conservative  stand  against  what  he 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  includes  re^rded  as  innovations  antagonistic  to  the 
the  Collegiate  Department,  the  Normal  Depart-  original  doctrines  of  the  society.  He  was  also 
ment,  the  Payne  Theological  Seminary,  a  Law  accused  of  making  unjust  charges  against  Jo- 
Department,  the  Academic  Department,  and  scph  John  Gumey,  the  noted  Englidi  philati- 
Music  and  Commercial  departments,  and  a  tiiiopist  and  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Nurses'  Training  School.  Women  are  admitted  when  Gumey  visited  the  United  States.  Wilbur 
to  all  departments.  The  Cpllegiate  Department  was  sustained  by  his  own  monthly  meeting  of 
offers  two  four  years'  courses,  the  classical  and  South  Kingstown,  but  that  meeting  was  dis* 
the  scienti6c  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  solved  and  its  members  added  to  the  Greenwich 
B.S.  The  Theological  Seminary  offers  a  three  meeting.  The  latter  disowned  Wilbur,  and  its 
years'  course  and  confers  the  degree  of  B.D,  A  action  was  confirmed,  after  an  earnest  contro- 
practice  school  is  connected  with  the  work  of  versy,  by  the  quarterly  meeting  and  the  Rhode 
the  Normal  Department  Industrial  training  is  Island  yearly  meeting.  Wilbur's  followers 
not  included  in  the  curriculum;  students,  how-  thereupon  formed  an  indejjendent  meeting, 
ever,  care  for  their  own  rooms.  Emphasis  is  which  in  1902  included  38  ministers,  53  churches, 
placed  upon  the  development  of  moral  charac-  and  4466  communicants.  See  Fbienss,  The  Rs- 
ler ;  there  are  few  rules  for  behavior  and  ^v-  Licious  Society  of. 

r™-;;5.  .J "k,  iU™  .''i'T'  American  soldier:  b.  Wayne  Coumy,  N.  C,  19 
ground,  and  buiIdinKS  were  valued  at  over  Mav  ifiafi-  d  Wathlmrtnn  n  r  ^  n«-  ifim 
IjSoooo;  a  new  dornS.o^.a,  bull,  in  .ixx^.i  SeVaf^'ad""'"  "o"  V«  Poteta  &. 
the  library  contained  10,000  volumes.  The  stu-  -.r„»-i  i„  tt..  ii-f.-i,-,„  «f.,>  ^^a  -^  ,^  ZZ.1 
<!«,..  numbered  340  and  .he  i.eul.y  ^.  fXeJ  S;,.f  ™g°  ,S\rt"™^fr™' 
Wilbrandt,  rfl'brant,  Adolf,  German  dram-  the  army  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 
atist,  novelist,  and  biographer;  b.  Rostock  aa  federacy.  He  participated  in  the  first  battle  of 
Aug,  1837.  He  was  educated  in  Berlin  and  Bull  Run,  was  promoted  brigadier- general  in 
in  Munich,  traveled  in  Italy  and  France,  and  in  October,  and  in  1863  became  major-general.  He 
1871  became  director  of  the  Hofburg  theatre  in  was  engaged  in  the  second  baltle  of  Bull  Run, 
Vienna.  He  resigned  his  position  in  1889,  re-  at  Fredericksburg,  Chan eeliorsvi lie,  Salem 
turned  to  Rostock,  and  has  since  occupied  him-  Heights,  Gettysburg,  and  other  important  bat- 
self  in  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  biographies  ties,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
of  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (1863},  Holderlin,  and  pomattox  Court-house.  He  was  offered  a  com- 
Fritz  Renter,  the  two  last  published  in  <Fahr-  mission  as  brigadier-general  in  the  Egyptian 
ende  Geister.'  His  dramas  have  met  with  great  army  after  the  close  ot  the  Civil  War,  but  de- 
Success.  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned :  clined  it.  In  1886^  he  was  chief  of  the  division 
•Der  Graf  von  Hammerstein'  (1870)  ;  'Grac-  of  railroads  at  the  general  land-ofiice  in  Wash- 
chtis'  (1872);  'Giordano  Bruno'  (1874);  ingtoa  He  wrote:  'Rifles  and  Rifle  Prac- 
'Knemhdd'  (1877) ;  etc.  His  novels  treat  tice'  (iSjg) :  translation  'Austrian  Infantrt 
with  skill  the  social  and  literary  problems  of  Evolutions  of  the  Line'  (i860);  and  an  excef- 
the  day.  They  include:  'Adams  Sohne'  (i8go)  ;  lent  'History  of  the  Mexican  War,'  the  maniP 
'Der  Dornenweg*  (1804)  ;  'Feuerblumen'  script  of  which  was  completed  and  published  b? 
(iQoo);  'Villa  Maria'  (1902);  etc  his  niece.  M.  R.  Wilcox  (1802). 
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Wilcox,  Ella  Wbeder,  Americaa  poet:  b.  Wild  Hunt  (Ger.  iVilde  Jagd;  also  Wutkew 
Johnstown  Centre,  Wis,  185S.  She  was  edn-  heer),  m  German  foik-lore,  a  fancied  noise  in 
caled  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  air  at  night,  most  usually  supposed  to  be 
1884  began  her  literary  career  by  contributing  to  heard  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany.  The 
the  periodical  press,  and  her  work  has  been  sound  is  compared  to  that  of  a  spirit  host  rush- 
widely  read  and  extensively  reprinted.  'Poems  ing  along,  accompanied  by  the  shouting  of  hunts- 
of  Passion'  (1883)  is  perhaps  her  best  known  men  and  the  baying  of  dop.  The  root  of  the 
work.  Among  her  other  publications,  in  verse,  notion  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  Christian  de- 
are:  'Drops  of  Water*  (1872}  ;  'Maurine  and  gradation  of  the  old  heathen  gods.  Like  Odtn, 
Other  Poems*  (1876) ;  'Poems  of  Pleasure*  the  lord  of  all  atmospheric  and  weather  phe- 
{1887)  ;  'The  Beautiful  I^nd  of  Nod*  C1892)  ;  nomena,  and  consequently  of  storms,  the  wild 
etc.  She  has  also  written  the  novels:  'Mai  huntsman  also  appears  on  horseback,  in  hat  and 
Moulee'  (1885);  'A  Double  Life'  (l8go);  'An  cloak,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  spirits  — by 
Erring  Woman's  Love'  (1892)  ;  'The  Story  of  the  ghosts  of  drunkards,  suicides,  and  oilier 
a  Literary  Career'   (1904).  malefactors,  often  without  heads,   or   otherwise 

Wilcox,    Marrion,    American    author:    b.  mutilated     When  he  comes  to  a  crossroad,  he 

Augusta,  Ga,  3  April  1858.    He  was  graduated  ""s.  and  gets  up  on  the  other  side.     Gener- 

from  Yale  in  1878,  studied  in  Germany,  and  was-  a"y  "e  brings  hurt  or  destruction,  especiall:^  to 

subsequently   admitted   to    the   New    York   bar.  any   one   rash   enough   to   address   him   or  join 

He  has  acted  as  instructor  at  Yale,  was  associate  '"  ^J^^  hunting  cry,  as  many  persons  valiant  m 

editor  of  the  'New  Englander'  and  the  'Yale  their  drink  have  done.    Whoever  remains  sUnd- 

Review,*   and   since   1893  has   been   engaged   in  !"«  '"  <>},«  ™'2'^,4  "^^  *?  highway,  or  steps  aside 

editorial  and  other  literary  work  in  New  York,  mto  a  tilled  field,  or  throws  himself  in  silence 

He  has  published:     <Rfal  People*    (1886) ;  'A  o"  the  earth,  escapes  the  danger.    In  many  dis- 

aiort  History  of  the  War  with  Spain'   (1898)  ;  Jnct*  heroes  of  the  older  or  of  the  more  modem 

'Harper's  HistOTT  of  the  War  with  the  Philip-  legends  take  the  p^ace  of  Odin:  thus    in  Lusa- 

pines^  (1900J;  etc  !'«■  P's^ich   of  Bern;   in    Swabia,   Berchtold; 

Wncox,  Robert  Winkm,  American  legis-  !5L„^'"tJi  V,^!'?  j^'^viii  '^a   fc'  t^^^. 

lator:  b.  Kuhulu,  Honolulu;  Hawaii,    15  Feb.  ,!?^Ul   K^^'w.i&r    't£  ll,^n^S; 

J85S;  d.  Honoluli  H^W  Oct    ipol    He  .^.^^'J^^t'^'l^^^^tSri  J^^^^^^^^ 

t'"  Semi" Tu"rr  a^^^^  ^e^i^^Me;  Sr„'esf o'^  ll^l^T^^t' Jr^.f'^.Z. 

£^\  T'V'''irt--h  ?8lo"'tf^80^  o"°tnry%ereTo^fcrh'  nc°^^^^^^ 

V1%^^''''^aT!^^^TJV^\w^^J.^^  '"w  Ae  rfiase  by  nighL    In  Lower  Gerrnany 

?^^hfTr™'*.V^,?iJr'n^.tn  l^^fnV,  there  are   many   such    stories    current   of  on^ 

for,  the  purpose  of  restoring  Queen  Lihuoka-  Hakkclberend,  whose  tomb  even  is  shown  in 

lam  to  the  throne.    He  was  captured  and  sen-  .„„„i  „i„     ' 

tenced  to  death,  but  through  the  mediation  of  ^"i"L?„  J"     ■       „f  ,.,  ^:,.   u„„.   ■     ,„  u. 

the  United  States  Congress  the  sentence  was  f„.,^"°^%h;='?;^°  5    „^.v,W  t   TT^Li^^^ 

commuted  to  35  years'  imprisonment  and  $10,000  t°''"^  '"   1^1.1^*="''  .P^T"*  J"  „f  Jiw?^ 

Ar,.     H.   ™..=  %.i-Jn>,-j  %.^n ,!.■»:.>- .,11,,  ;-   TOni(  Ihere  the  procession,  formed  partly  of  children 

^5-  fu"l'y  rn".^trPre  iTe'nf  Dol"^  Se'S  S"?,  ^^'^H^'i^  "^"^''T^  rT '.h'^'^k' tS^ c^^ 

^ilSft^^'llEr^SS^'  ^'''''  "^""^"^  S'o'n^&S'fc^^y.'^KTs-sS.btiTeS: 

'??.',/°i "?".'!  T  "^'   -1     c    .  Pl=  waited  Its  arrival,  as  if  a  mighty  king  were 

Wdd,  Heiimch,  hmria  ^^lt,  Swiss  in ete-  approaching.    An  oid  man  with  white  hair,  the 

orologist:  b.  bster  t?  Dec  1833;  d.  Zurich  5  iaOhtul    Eckhart,    preceded    the    spirit-host    to 

Sept.  1902..    His  education  was  obtained  at  Zu-  ^am  the  people  out  of  the  way.    In  one  form 

rich,    Kon^berg,   and   Heidelberg,   and    from  or  other  the  legend  of  the  wild  hunt  is  spread 

1863  to   1865  he  was   director  of  the  central  over  all  German  countries,  and  is  found  a^o  in 

meteorological  bureau  at  Bern.    He  was  called  France,  and   even   in   Spain.    In    England   we 

to  St  Petersburg,  and  was  director  of  the  Rus-  niget  substantially  the  same  notion  in  folklore 

eian   meteorological   service    1868-95,   when   he  —phantom  dogs,  like  the  black  Shuck-dog  of 

mired.     He   invented   the   polar istroboraeter,   a  Norfolk  and  the  Mauthe  hound  of  Peel  in  Man, 

polarization  plutometer,  a  magnetic  theodolite,  the    'Wisht    Hounds'    of    Dartmoor,    headless 

and  other  optical  instruments,  edited  the  Rus-  horses,  a  ghostly  coach,  and  horses  swept  along 

Bian    'Neues    Repertorium    fur    Meteorologie,'  in  »  storm  of  wind.    Such  tales,  with  innumera- 

and  published  'Temperatur-Verhaitnisse  des  nis-  Ue  variants,  are  in  fact  found  in  the  mythical 

Bischfen  Reiehs'  (1876)  ;  and  technical  papers.  and  legendary  records  of  all  the  older  peoples. 

Wild,  wild.  Jonathan,   English   thief  and  nr-tj  t^.u   t-  1    tu.    -   _«  .1  t,     t    -i- 

informer:    b.    wilverhan^on,    England,   about  ^  ^^^   ^^K^^'  1^'   i  "T  ,^'^W^l^ 

1682;  d.  London  24  May  1725     H?WMa  Bir-  Morgan,  published  m  1806.    It  instantly  became 

mingham  buckle-maker   who  in   1706  went  to  afavone,  in  England  went  through  seven  edi- 

London  intending  to  engage  in  his  trade,  hut  ^°"*  '"  "^  t^antwo  years,  and  in  1807  reached 

becoming  involved  in  delrt  was  imprisSied  for  '^   f'"^'""^   American   edition.     The   story   1=   -" 

four   vMr^   afiw   wbi^b    L   W,™   =.    r«-,iv.r  the  form  of    etters,  and  suffers  _from  the  c< 


four  years,   after   which   he   became   a   receiver 


lour  years,   aiicr   wnicn   ne   oecame   a   receiver    —    :<■    -v  ^-  t  T  ;•.      >    .l         r 

of j,=i»  .cod. „d  .,_,„to™=, ,™.  s„oh  ri ;?: "'nT.=: et;''"'''" °' 


1  his  employ.    He  was 


and  picturesque. 


Irish  life 


hanged  at  Tyburn.    He  was  the  subject  of  Field-  Wildbad-Oaatein,  vHtTiad  gas'tln,  Austria, 

ing's  satire,  'History  of  the  Life  of  the  Late  a   watering-place   in  Gastein  valley,  3,000  feet 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Gnist'   (1743)  and  also  above  the  sea.  48  miles  south  of  Salzburg,  with 

«n>eara  in  Ainsworth's  novel,  'Jack  Shepherd,'  thermal   springs  varying  from  64°  to  100°,  and 

as  well  as  in  various  other  tales  and  pretended  containing  some  salt  and  caibonates  of  map 

biograpbtes.  n«ta  and  lime.    The  place  gives  the  name  to  • 
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Eeror  of  there  can  be  no  real  specific  distinctness  between 

e    non-  the   Northern   lynxes  of  the  two  hemispheres, 

which  led  to  tbe  their   skulls   as   well   as  their  skins  being  so 

German  war  of  i865.  much   alike.* 

,„.,.     .                 i    .u        _  n        =»:  .    «(  The  European  lynx  is  still  found  in  northern 

Wildcat,  any  of  the  smaller  species  of  Cp-nHjnavia  Russia  and  eastward  and  in  some 
feline  animals  CfamiWfehrf*,  q.v)  m  its  feral  ^f  ^^^  ^.^^^^  mountain  chains  of  central  Eu- 
condition  a  lynx  The  term  is  a  general  one  It  is  reddish  gray,  as  a  rule,  indistinctly 
applying  o  all  the  smaller  felines;  but  locally  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  J  ^^^,  promTnently  when 
has  usually  some  specific  application.  Thus  in  .^,^^n_  a  larire  one  will  measure  M  inches 
European  Loks  and  speech  the  "wildcat"  prop-  Cm^the  Jo"f  to°  the  *oot  of  X  sh^rt,  t^ick 
edy  and  ordinany  means  FWucoiw,  formerly  ^-^  ^^  ,  ^  northern  America  is  very 
well-known  in  all  forested  distnc^  from  the  ^.^.^  the  color  grading  from  nearly  uniform 
British  Isles  W  Sibena,  and  still  to  be  fotii^d  gHzzly  gray  in  far  nortTiern  specimens  which 
m  the  less  settled  districts  of  the  continent  south  f^,.  ^^^^  f^^^^^j  j^  average  siire,  toward  the-  red- 
of  Sweden,  though  extinct  in  Great,  Britain,  jj^.^  ^„^  yellowish,  more  or  less  spotted  SO.tth- 
France,  and  Italy;  It  is  also  numerous  m  north-  ^^„  specimens,  whi'ch  run  much  smaller;  these 
em  Scotland.  The  wildcat  is  larger,  heavier  colors  are  always  brighter  in  summer  than  in 
and  more  strongly  built  than  the  domestic  cat  „j„j„_  ^he  long  hair  depending  from  the 
(to  which  It  has  contributed  l.ttle,  if  anything:  ^^^^^^  ^^  characteristic  of  the  group,  especially 
see  Cat),  has  a  stouter  head  and  sborler  and  ^^  ^,j  ^^  ^^^j  -^^  ^  j^  ^^  to 
thicker  tail,  which  does  not  taper ;  besides  other  ^^  countenance  These  variations  which  are 
peculiarities.  Its  body  is  yellowish  gray,  with  lo^al  in  some  of  their  manifestations,  have  led 
a  dark  stripe  along  the  spine,  and  with  numer-  ti,^  j^^re  recent  school  of  American  loologists, 
ous  darkish  stripes  descerdmg  more  or  less  ^^^  ^  Mtrriam,  to  name  several  species  and 
vertically  down  the  sides,  marking  the  limbs  subspecies.  Thus  the  Canadian  lynx  (F.  cana- 
transversely  and  forming  rings  around  the  tail.  Jensis)  is  not  regarded  as  findabic  south  of 
It  is  noted  for  its  savagery,  and  thoroughly  Canada,  and  is  characterised  by  its  long  gray 
temed  examples  are  very  rare,  it  any  ever  ex-  unspotted  coat  The  lynxes  or  "bobcats'  of 
isted.  Like  most  of  the  wild  felines  the  female  the  United  States  generally  are  F.  rufa,  yellow- 
makes  her  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  cleft  of  Jsh  brown  spotted  on  the  sides,  with  dark 
rocks,  in  an  abandoned  crow  s  nest,  or  some  brown,  and  having  other  markings ;  a  sub- 
similarly  convenient  place,  and  brings  forth  species  {maculala),  more  profusely  spotted,  ex- 
there  in  early  summer  an  annual  litter  o£  young,  tends  the  range  of  the  cat  to  the  Pacific  coast; 
which  show  the  ferocity  of  theii  native  disposi-  and  various  other  subspecies,  distinguished  by 
tion  from  the  start.  color,  are  found  in  the  Gulf  States  and  west- 

Ljrtixw.— The  other  European  wildcat,  and  ward  to  Central  America.  All  have  substan- 
the  North  American  wildcats,  are  lynxes,  for-  tially  the  same  rapacious  qualities  and  habits, 
merly  set  apart  in  a'  separate  genus  {Lynx)  ;  but  varying  with  the  character  of  the  country  and 
most  modern  zoologists  do  not  do  so.  "The  climate  in  which  each  variety  lives,  and  the 
lynxes,'  says  Mivart,  'are  animals  which  pre-  kind  of  small  animals  upon  which  they  must 
sent  a  markedly  different  aspect  from  that  of  depend  for  food.  They  are  chiefly  solitary  and 
other  cats.  Their  legs  are  long,  and  their  tail  nocturnal ;  and  soon  disappear  from  all  well- 
is,   with   one   exception    (that   of   the   caracal),  settled  regions, 

very  short.  Their  ears  also  are  tufted  at  the  African  and  Astatic  lVildeais.—  T\ie  Egyp- 
tip.  The  pupil  is  linear  when  contracted.  The  tian  or  gloved  cat  (F.  catigata)  is  most  interest- 
orbits  are  incompletely  surrounded  by  bone,  ing  of  the  Old  World  wildcats,  because  it  is 
They  have  no  tooth  representing  the  common  the  source,  or  main  source,  of  our  domestic 
cat's  first  upper  premolar,  while  that  answering  races  (see  Cat).  It  inhabits  northern  Africa, 
to  its  second  upper  premolar  is  largely  devel-  and  is  about  a  third  smaller  than  the  European 
oped.  The  intestines  are  also  very  short  .  .  .  wildcat ;  it  is  yellowish,  growing  nearly  white 
Still  the  above  given  characters  are  variable  in  on  the  belly,  and  has  obscure  stripings  on  the 
the  cat  ^oup.  In  some  cats  other  than  lynxes  body,  limbs,  and  tail,  which  is  rather  long, 
the  tail  IS  short,  and  some  have  the  ears  more  slender,  and  tipt>ed  with  black,  while  the  feet 
or  less  penciled.  Some,  as  we  have  seen,  have  are  usually  blackish.  Another  well  known  Afri- 
long  legs,  and  in  many  the  upper  premolar  is  can  cat  is  the  large,  long-legged  serval  (F.  ier- 
wanting.  The  lynxes,  therefore,  cannot  be  sepa-  vol)  which  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
rated  ofi^  as  a  nominally  distinct  group  or  genus,  continent.  It  becomes  as  much  as  40  inches 
The  lynxes  are  very  variable  in  their  color  and  long  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  and  the  tail  may 
markings,  and  the  Northern  lynx  also  varies  be  16  inches  in  length.  In  color  it  is  tawny, 
greatly  in  the  abundance  of  its  hair,  according  with  black  spots,  forming  two  irregular  bands 
to  the  season, —  the  animal  having  a  very  differ-  along  the  back,  and  black  rings  on  the  tail;  its 
ent  aspect  in  winter  from  that  which  it  presents  fur  is  a  valuable  commodity.  Three  or  four 
in  summer.  The  Northern  lynxes  are  gencr-  other  species  dwell  along  the  West  African 
ally  reckoned  as  forming  two  species,  one  be-  coast,  as  the  rare  red-brown  'golden-haired* 
longing  to  the  Old  World  (F.  bon-alh).  and  cat  (F.  rutiia),  the  smaller  gray,  spotted,  F. 
at  least  one  species  belonging  to  the  New  (F.  neglecta,  and  the  more  yellowish  F.  servoJitia, 
canadensis).    The    American    forms    are  often  but  none  is  well  known. 

also  described  as  alone  constituting  three  spe-  Asia  and   the   Malayan  archipelago  have  a 

cies  —  namely.  F.  canadensis.  F.   rufa,  and  F.  large  number  of  wildcats,  some  of  which  when 

maculata.     After  a  careful  examination     .     .     ,  better  known  may  prove  to  be  mere  local   va- 

i  am.  however,  not  only  quite  unable  to  regard  rieties  of  other  species.     The  most  familiar  are 

the   American  varieties   as  anything   more  than  the    common     Indian     wildcat     (F,     lorquata}, 

'  "'es,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  which  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Eoropeaa 
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one,  but  is  more  slender,  a  brighter  fulvous  in  which  is  met  with  from  Mexico  u>  Paraguay,  in 
tint,  and  less  striped.  Anolher  wide-ranging  warm  and  well-wooded  lowland  regions.  Its 
species  in  India  is  the  chaus,  or  jungie-cat  {_F.  fur  may  be  a  grizzly  gray,  or  vary  from  that  to 
chaus),  about  26  inches  long  to  the  tail,  which  a  fox-red,  profusely  marked  with  black  spots 
measures  9  to  10  inches  and  drops  to  the  heels,  and  tings,  which  extend  along  the  tail,  but  do 
It  is  yellowish  gray,  more  or  less  dark  and  not  form  rings.  There  are  three  upright  bars 
unspotted,  more  reddish  on  the  sides,  where  it  upon  each  cheek.  The  margay  measures  about 
unites  with  the  lower  parts;  a  dark  stripe  ex-  two  feet  in  length  of  body,  and  its  tail  about  II 
tends  from  the  muzzle  to  the  eye,  and  there  inches.  Geoffroy's  cat  (F.  guigna)  is  a  little 
arc  faint  bars  on  limbs  and  tail.  A  very  similar  known  species  of  southern  Brazil ;  and  may 
species,TEStricted  to  the  arid  plains  of  northern  turn  out  a  variety  of  the  colocoUa  (F,  eololla) 
India,  is  the  "ornate"  jungle-cat  (F,  ornala).  of  the  same  regbn,  which  is  whitish  gray  with 
Another  large  East  Indian  cat,  known  from  elongated  spots  on  the  face,  and  along  the  sides. 
Nepal  to  Borneo,  but  nowhere  numerous,  is  The  Pampas  cat  or  straw-cat  (F.  pajeros)  is  a 
called  the  baycat  i^P.  aurata),  in  reference  to  its  well-marked  form.  It  is  much  larger  and  more 
bay-red  color,  which  is  unspotted  and  becomes  robust  than  a  house-cat,  with  short  thick  legs,  a 
whitish  on  the  under  surfaces.  India  also  has  short,  club-shaped  fail,  thick  neck,  and  small 
several  spotted  cats,  of  which  the  best  known  head,  with  great  round  eyes  and  very  small  ears. 
is  the  widely  distributed  fishing-cat  (F.  viver-  This  appearance  of  weight  and  size  is  largely 
ritw),  which  may  be  30  to  32  inches  long  in  body,  due  to  the  unusual  length  of  the  hair,  which 
with  a  tail  9  to  10  inches  long ;  it  feeds  mainly  on  is  yellowish  gray,  marked  with  transverse 
fish,  snails,  and  other  mollusks,  yet  is  noted  for  brownish  bands  on  the  body,  patches  on  the 
its  fierceness,  and  has  even  been  known  to  seize  face  and  rings  around  the  tail.  It  inhabits  the 
and  carry  away  small  native  children.  This  cat  open  plains  of  Argentina,  and  with  similar 
is  dark  gray  in  general  color,  profusely  spotted  habits  has  become  a  curious  counterpart  of  the 
and  striped  with  blackish  like  a  civet  Smaller,  manul  of  the  Asiatic  steppes, 
more  yellowish,  and  much  spotted,  is  the  Indian  Bibliography. —  Mivart,  'The  Cat*  (New 
leopard-cat  (F.  bengaiensis)  which  occurs  in  all  York,  1892)  ;  Elliot,  'Monograph  of  the  Feli- 
larts  of  India  and  eastward  to  Java,  Resem-  dse'  (London  1878-83)  ;  Hamilton,  <The  Wild- 
Wing  it,  but  smaller,  is  the  rare  wagati;  but  cat  of  Europe*  (London  1896);  Blanford, 
more  distinct  and  richly  ornamented  is  the  tiger-  <Fauna  of  British  India  — Mammals'  (London, 
cat  (F.  marmorata),  whose  tawny  coat  is  mar-  1888);  'Zoology  of  Persia*  (London  1876): 
bled  or  clouded  with  elongate  wavy  black  lines  Blythe,  'Monograph  of  the  Species  of  Lynx' 
and  commingling  spots.  It  is  of  small  size,  (Calcutta  1846) ;  Stone  and  Cram,  'American 
but  has  a  very  long  spotted  tail.  In  the  jungles  Animals'  (New  York  1902)  ;  and  standard 
of    southern    India    the    sportsman    encounters  authorities. 

about  grassy  places  a  small  handsome  species,  vaitj.  .  ti.i  f-.~-™.  tF.._.i.  c.». 
with  slender  fedy  and  head,  and  rather  short  ,  Wilde,  wild,  George  Franda  Fax(«V 
legs  and  long  tail,  called  the  rusty-spolted  cat  2'?"'""  "^^^^  officer:  b.  Bramtree  Mass.,  33 
{P.  rubiginoh),  which  is  greenish  ^ay  with  ^f"^;  '^S.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
white  under  pirts.  and  has  dark  stripes  and  States  Naval  Academy  m  1864  and  m  1864^ 
lines  of  small  spots  extending  from  nose  to  ^^^  attached  to  the  Brazil  squadron.  He  re- 
rump,  and  pretty  white  marks  about  the  face.  A  eeived  promolion  to  heutenant-commatider  in 
similar  species  (F.  chi^ensii)  occurs  in  south-  '869.  to  commander  in  1^5  and  while  com- 
ern  Chinfand  Formosa;  and  several  others  in  ^^"ding  'he  despatch  boat  Do^hm  m  i88S:« 
the  MaUyan  region.  It  is  quite  likely  that  fu-  j"^"*^  .?  trip  around  the  world,  the  Dolphin 
ture  increase  of  knowledge  and  connecting  being  the  first  steel  vesse  in  the  United  Stales 
specimens  will  bring  them  all  under  one  name,  "^^y."  ^omplish  that  feat.  He  became  cap- 
In  Borneo,  however,  occurs  a  very  distinct  lit-  ??'"'"  1898,  commanded  the  ram  Katahdin  in 
tie  cat  (F.  badia),  tinted  bright  chestnut,  white  "'^  j^S"'/,^'' 0^5"=^^  ,*"■'. ^j.u'f'  '"  '^°^' 
on  the  breast  and  belly,  and  without  markings,  ™"<>  °'  the  Boston,  he  landed  the  first  marine 
except  a  few  on  the  face,  and  a  streak  on  tTie  '■''"'?=  ever  lauded  m  China,  sending  them  to 
long  tapering  tail.  The  flat-headed  cat  (F.  S.^^f'*  .*'"^,. '"^^ation  at  Pekmg.  He  captured 
planiccps)  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  is  I'oilo  in  the  Philippine  Islands  m  1899.  and 
another  distinct  form.  It  is  about  the  size  of  was  placed  m  command  of  the  Oregon  in  that 
a  domestic  cat,  but  the  body  is  unusually  long,  y^''-  ^"J^  ""^  captured  V.gan  m  the  Philip- 
the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  head  gbhular  and  P'"^s>  l"*"  "^  ^^^  '",  command  of  the  Oregon 
flat  on  top,  the  legs  remarkably  short,  and  the  «h«n  f^^  *2'  ^'*"^"r'^  ",(  ^  ""charted  ledge 
tail  short  and  thick.  Its  fur  is  dark-brown  of  rock  m  the  Pech.li  Gulf.  In  1901-2  he  was 
above,  each  hair  tipped  with  white,  and  it  is  '"  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth. 
spoiled  white  on  the  lower  parts,  with  yellow  N.  H.,  and  since  19M  has  been  in  charge  of 
lines  forming  a  V  on  the  face.    Central  Asia  *"  «'  Boston. 

has  several  notable  wildcats,  as  the  manul  (F.  Wilde,     Jane     FraoceBca     Elgee,      Lady 

manul),    the    steppe    cat     (F.    caudalus),    and  ("Speranza'),  Irish  poet:  b.  Wexford,  Ireland, 

Tibetan  tiger-cat  (F.  scripts'),  all  of  which  are  i8z6;  d.  Chelsea.   England,  3  Feb.    1896,    She 

handsomely  striped  or  spotted,  or  both.  was  married  to  Sir  William  Robert  Wills  Wilde 

American    Tropical   Cats. —  South    and    Cen-  in  1851.     Her  literary  career  began  in  1845  with 

tral  America  are  the  home  of  a  large  variety  her  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  'Na- 

of  small   felines,   as   well   as   of   the   puma   and  tion.'     The  publication  of  her  essay  'Jacta  alea 

jaguar.    Of  these  Ihe  most  notable  are  the  eyra,  est,'  under  her  pen-name  "Speranza,"  was  made 

ocelot,    and    jaguarondi     (qqv.)    elsewhere    de-  the  basis  of  the  unsuccessful  prosecution  of  the 

scribed.    In    addition   to    these   are   several    of  editor  after  the  suppression  of  the  'Nation*  in 

much  local  interest.    The  margay  or  chati  (F.  1848,    Among  her  writings  are;     'Ugo  Bassi' 

ligritia)   is  a  widespread  and  variable  species,  (1857);    'Poems  by   Speranza*    (1871);    '*"" 
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eient  Legends,    Mystic   Charms,   and   Supersti-  of    the    New    York    School    of    Philosophy, 

tions    of    Ireland'     (1887);    'Notes    on    Men,  Among  his  published  works  are:     'Secret  of 

Women,  and  Books'    {1891);   'Social  Studies*  Immortality  Revealed'  (1846);  'Neo-Platonism 

(i8g3) ;  etc.  and   Alchemy*    (1869) ;   'Our  Darwinian  Cou- 

WUde,  Oscar  (Fingal  O'Flahertie  Wills),  f'"?' ,  ^'873) ;    'Beusinian   and    Bacchic    Mys- 

Irish   poet:   b.   Dublin,*lrdand,    1S56 ;   d.   Paris  t"'^f.  .  9|?4 ) ;    'Ancient     SymW     Worsh.p 

30    N^v/  1900.     His    father    was    Sir    William  (i8?4)  ;    'Serpent  and   S.va  Worsh  p>    (1875). 

Wilde,  a  n^d  surgeon,  and  his  mother  was  'Vaccmition,  a  F;^acy»    (1879);    'P^jchdogy 

Udy    Jane    Wilde    (q.v.  .     He   was   graduated  ?!,.»    !<='^""     J-'^}  •  t^J^^J^^}         i^ 

from   Oxford   in   1878,   winning  the   Newdigatc  ,^'^"      ^f^St^         u   ^°*'.i^8^*      (iS8a) 

■       Knciish   u^-rsp      in   Ts-jii   h^   went   tn  'Ethics    and     Philosophy    of     the     ZorQasters' 
English   verse,     tn   1879   he   went   to        „         <AnriPnt  SvmLlJs™  anri  Sernent  Wor 


London,    where    he    soon    became    the 


Ancient  Symbolism  and  Serpent  Wor- 


raderofTeso.<aUed.sheir^«menI^  ^^>' /?^   v'fe'T  P,'^'*"'^'^'    •^^•='^1,^"^- 

was  satirized  by  Du  Maurier  as  'Postlethwaite*  "^dft  Life'   (i&S);   "The  Ganghomc  Nervous 

in    'Punch,*    and   by    Gilbert    in   the   opera   of  fxs.te"i>      (igoo);   .'Perenmal     Life'      (igoa); 

'Patience.'     He    visited    this    country    in    .88a.  1^^^'^°'/°     ^ut^ntlJ^K^.;^^°ul\^ 

lecturing   extensively    on    art   topics,   and   later  J""?     %^'^^^     'lamblichus     on    Egyptian    Mys- 

lectured   similarly   in   his   own   country   and   in  '^'"'^s. 

Paris.  In  1895  he  was  convicted  of  a  serious  Wilder,  Burt  Greco,  Amencan  physioio- 
moral  offense  and  condemned  to  penal  servi-  gist:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  11  Aug.  1841.  He  was 
tude  for  two  years.  During  his  imprisonment  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
he  wrote  <A  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,'  a  poem  at  Harvard  in  iSfia,  was  assistant  surgeon  in 
of  great  force,  and  'De  Profundis.'  published  in  f>e  Union  army  in  1863-5,  and  in  1866  was 
1905.  His  other  published  works  include:  <Po-  graduated  from  (he  medical  department  at  Har- 
ems' (i88o>  ;  'The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.'  a  vard.  He  was  assistant  in  comparative  anatomy 
novel ;  'The  Happy  Prince  and  Other  Tales'  "  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  ZooJ- 
(1886) :  the  tragedies  'Guido  Ferranii'  (1890),  ogy  at  1866-7,  ani  m  1867  accepted  the  chair  of 
and  'The  Duchess  of  Padua';  'Intentions,'  zoology,  which  he  still  occupies,  at  Cornell.  In 
essays  (1891);  'Lord  Arlhur  Savile's  Crimes,  '874-84  he  was  lecturer  in  physiology  at  Ox 
and  0«her  Stories'  (1891)  ;  'Lady  Winder-  Summer  Medical  School  of  Maine.  He  has 
mere's  Fan,'  <A  Woman  of  No  Importance,'  made  many  interesting  researches  oooceming 
and  'The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest' ;  etc.  ^^^  habits  of  the  spider,  and  since  1880  has 
His  comedies  are  extremely  clever,  and  his  spent  much  time  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a 
poems  are  characterized  by  melody  of  move-  simple  anatomic  nomenclature.  In  1885-6  he 
ment  and  beauty  of  thought.  A  complete  edi-  was  president  of  the  American  Neurological 
tion  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1903.  Association.    He  has  written  numerous  profea- 

Wilde,  Richard  Henry,  American  scholar:  sw?*'  P^pers,  and  has  published  in  book  form: 
b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  24  Sept.  1789;  d.  New  Or-  S^hat  Voung  People  ShouW  ^ow'  {1875)  ! 
leans,  La.,  10  Sept.  1847.  He  came  with  his  'Health  Notes  for  Students'  (1883);  'Physiol- 
parents  to  the  United  States  in  1797  and  settled  °Ef  Practicums'  (1895)  i  etc. 
in  Georgia,  where  he  studied  law,  and  in  i8og  Wilder,  Harsball  Pinckney,  Aqterlcan 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  at-  horticulturist:  b.  Rindge,  N.  H.,  22  Sept.  1798; 
torney-general  of  his  State  and  in  1815-17,  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  16  Dec.  1886.  He  was  en- 
1824-5,  and  in  1827-35  was  a  member  of  Con-  gaged  as  a  merchant  in  the  West  India  vrade  at 
gress.  He  spent  the  years  1835-40  in  Europe,  Boston  after  1825,  in  1839  was  chosen  to  the 
made  a  special  study  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  and  State  legislature,  was  president  of  the  State 
was  instrumental  in  the  discovery  of  a  portrait  senate  in  1850,  and  in  1849  served  as  member 
of  Dante  by  Giotto  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  prominent 
of  Bargello.  He  subsequently  removed  to  New  in  the  organisation  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
Orleans,  re-engaged  in  law  practice,  and  in  1844  Party,  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
accepted  the  chair  of  constilulional  law  at  the  nominated  Bell  and  Everett  in  18&,  and 
Louisiana  Slate  University.  He  wrote  the  throughout  the  Civil  War  was  a  firm  supporter 
widely  popular  poem,  'My  Life  is  Like  (he  of  the  Union.  He  founded  the  Massachusetts 
Summer  Rose,'  and  also  published :  '  Con-  Agricultural  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
jcctures  and  Researches  Concerning  the  Love,  cultural  College,  and  was  active  in  the  move- 
Madness,  and  Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Dante*  men!  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
(184a).  His  poem  'Hesperia,'  edited  by  his  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
son,  was  published  in  1807.  was  author  of  numerous  articles  on  horticulture, 

Wilde,  Thomas.  See  Truro,  Thomas  Wilb^  and  lectured  extensively  on  the  subject.    Among 

Baron  fi's  published  addresses  may  be  mentioned  'The 

Wilder,     wil'der,     Alexander,     American  S.^^'?;'.^!;?"  °^  '■"  '^'"""''  """'   ^"  ^'"- 

physician  and  author:  b.  Verona.  N.  Y.,  14  May  ..Ij          „,.«,„, 

1823-    d.    19   Sept.    1908.     He    was   graduated  Wilder,     MarahaH     Pmckney.     American 

at    Syracuse    Medical    College    in    1850    and  professional  entertainer:  b.  Geneva,  N.  Y,  19 

in  1852  began  an  editorial  career  on  the  Syra-  Sept.  1859.    His  occuption  was  at  first  that  of 

cuse   'Star,'  being  subsequently  connected  wilh  ^   stenographer,   but   he   abandoned   It   in   order 

the    Syracuse    'Journal'     (1853).    New    York  '"  become  a  drawing-room  entertainer,  in  which 

'Teacher*  (1856),  and  New  York  EirfJiHff  Post  capacity  he  has  been  widely  popular.    He  has 

(1858-71).    He  was  an  anti-Tweed  alderman  in  published  'People  I've  Smiled  With.' 

New  York  in  1872,  inspector  of  schools  in  1873.  Wilderness,    The    Battle    of   the.     On  9 

and    from    1873   to   1895   secretary    of   the   Na-  March   1864   President  Lincoln   handed  to  Gen. 

tiona!   Eclectic  Medical  Association,  editing   10  Grant  his  commission  as  lieutenant-general    and 

volumes  of  'Transactions.'     He  was  president  two  days  later  placed  him  in  commaod  of  all  tha 
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stmies  of  the  United  States.    Grant  made  itnme-  The  prinripal  objection  to  this  movement  was 

diate  preparations  for  an  early  campaign  to  be  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  Wilderness,  a  for- 

conducted    simultaneously,    east   and    west.    He  est  of  unusually  dense  growth,  with  an  almost 

made  his  headquarters  with  the  Army  of  the  Po-  impenetrable  undergrowth,  where  infantiT  could 

tomac.    Before  coming  to  the  East  he  had  ex-  pass  with  great  difficulty,  and  where  cavalry  and 

pressed  himself  as  favoring  a   coast  movement,  artillery  could  not  be  used.     It  was  thought  to 

south  of  James  River,  and  an  advance  on  Rich-  avoid  this  difhculty  t^  moving  at  night,  crossing 

mond  on  that  line.     After  his  arrival  at  Wash-  the  Rapidan  and  getting  through  the  Wilderness 

ington  and  a  study  of  the  problem  he  proposed  before   Lee   could   discover   the   movement  and 

to  act  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  what  intercept  it  by  moving  on  the  Orange  turnpike 

was  known  as  the  overland  route  from  the  Rap-  and  Orange  plank  road.     These  two  roads  lead 

idati  to    the    James,    while    Gen.    Butler,    with  from   Orange   Court  House  down   the  Rapidan 

30,000  men,    should   ascend   James   River   from  toward   Fredericksburg,    They   follow  the  gen-  '■ 

Fort   Monroe,   and   establish   himself  in   an   in-  eral  direction  of  the  river  and  are  almost  para1<  . 

trenched   position   near   City   Point,   whence   he  lei  to  each  other;  the  turnpike  nearest  the  river 

could  operate  against  Richmond  and  its  com-  and  the  plank  road  a  short  distance  south  of  it 

munications  with  the  south,  and  at  a  proper  time  Grant's  proposed  route  lay  directly  across  these 

form  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  two  roads  along  the  western  borders  of  the  Wil- 

movirw  down  from  the  north.    At  the  same  time  derness.    The  movement  began  at  midnight  of  3 

Gen.   Sigel,   commanding   troops   in   West   Vir-  May.    Hancock's     Second    corps,    preceded    by 

ginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  instructed  Gregg's  cavaliy  division,  crossed  the  Rapidan  at 

to  form  two  columns,  one  of  10,000  men,  under  Ely's  Ford  and  moved  to  Chancel] orsville,  where 

Gen.  Crook,  to  move  from  the  Kanawha  and  the  entire  corps  with  its  trains  had  arrived  by 

operate  against  the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  noon  of  the  4th.    Warren's  corps,  preceded  by 

Railroad,  the  other  7,000  strong,  under  Sigel,  in  Wilson's  cavalry  division,  crossed  the  river  at  Ger- 

person,  to  advance,  as  far  as  possible,  up  the  manna  Ford  and  marched  to  Wilderness  Tavern, 

Shenandoah  Valley,  to  draw  detachments  from  at  the  intersection  of  the  Germanna  road  by  the 

Lee.     Grant's  main   reliance,   however,  was   the  Orange  turnpike.     It  reached   its  position  by  a 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  30  April  1864,  was  p.m.  of  the  4th.    Wilson's  cavalry  was  thrown 

composed  of  the  Second,  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  forward  to  Parker's  Store  on  the  Orange  plank 

of  infantry  and  a  cavalry  corps,  commanded  re-  road,     Sedgwick's    Sixth   corps    followed   War- 

spectively  by  Gens.  W.  S.  Hancock,  G.  K.  War-  ren's  across  the   Germanna   Ford  and   halted  a 

ren,  John  Sedgwick,  and  P.  H.  Sheridan.    The  short  distance  beyond  it.    The  crossing  of  the 

Ninth  corps,  Gen.  A,  E.  Bumside,  united  with  river  was  very  gratifying  to  Grant  who  regarded 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  6  May^  but  acted  it  as  3  great  success,  and  it  removed  from  his 

under  the  immediate  orders  of  Gen.  Grant,  until  mind    the    most    serious    apprehension   he    had 

the  24th,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Army  of  entertained  'that  of  crossing  the  river  in  the 

the  Potomac.  The  strength  of  the  army,  includ-  face  of  an  active,  large,  well-appointed  and  ably 

ing  the  Ninth  corps,  30  April,  was  118,769  ofhcers  commanded  army,  and  how  so  large  a  train  was 

and  men,  with  316  guns.    The  army  was  com-  to  be  carried  through  a  hostile  country  and  pro- 

manded  by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade.    Formed  in  tected.*    At  noon  of  the  4th  Grant  knew  that 

battle  line,  two  ranks  deep,  with  one  third  in  re-  Lee   was   aware  of  his   movement,   upon  which 

serve,  it  would  cover  a  front  of  21  miles.    Its  he  sent  a  despatch  to  Bumside  to  make  a  forced 

train  of  4,000  wagons  was  6s  miles  long.    The  march  from  beyond  the  Rappahannock  to  Ger- 

assigned   duty  of  this   army  was   to  attack  the  manna  Ford,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  5th  his 

Array  of   Northern   Virginia,   and   by  constant  advance  was  crossing  the  Rapidan.     The  orders 

hammering  destroy  it  and  take  Richmond.    The  for  the  5th  were  for  Sheridan,  with  two  divisions 

Artny  of  Northern  Virginia,  commanded  by  Gen,  of  cavalry,  to  move  against  the  Confederate  cav- 

R.  E.   Lee,  was  composed  of  the  First,   Sec-  alty,  near  Hamilton^  crossing,  and  at  5  a.m. 

ond  and  Third  infantry  corps,  commanded  ^  Wilson's  cavalry  division  was  to  move  to  Craig's 

Gens.  J.  Longstreet,  R.  S.   Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Meeting    House,    and    reconnoitre    the    Orange 

Hill.    A  cavalry  corps  of  two  divisions  (Wade  pike  and  plank  roads,  and  other  roads  on  his 

Hampton's  and  Fitihugh  Lee's)  was  commanded  right    and    left.    Hancock's    Second    corps   was 

by    Gen.    J.    E.     B.    Stuart    The    most    re-  to  march  from  Chancellors vi He  to  Shady  Grove 

liable    estimate    gives    Lee's    strength,    present  Church  and  extend  its   right  toward   Parker's 

for  duty,  on    i   May  1864,  as  48,700  infantry.  Store,  on  the  Orange  plank  road,  to  which  point 

4354  artillenr,  and  8,399  cavalry,   an  aggregate  Warren's   corps   was   ordered   to  advance   from 

of  61,953  officers  and  men,  with  224  guns.     On  Wilderness   Tavern.     Warren,   in   turn,   was   to 

1  May  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  encamped  extend  his  right  toward  Sedgwick's  Sixth  corps, 

in   the   vicinity  of   Culpeper   Court   House,   be-  which  was  ordered  to  Wilderness  Tavern.     Gen. 

tween  the  Rapidan  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  Lee  interfered  with  the  full  execution  of  these 

the   Ninth  COTps   on  the  railroad   from   Man-  orders.    He  had  been  expecting  Grant  to  move 

assas    Junction    to    the    Rappahannock.     Lee's  on  his  right  and  when  he  saw  or  the  morning  of 

army  lay  south   of  the   Rapidan,   Ewell's   corps  the   4th    that   the   movement   was    being   made, 

above  Wine   Run,  and  A.  P.   Hill's   on  Ewell's  determined  to  attack   him   before  he  could   gel 

left,  higher  up  the  Rapidan.     Longstreet's  corps  out   of   the   Wilderness   and    ordered    Ewell   to 

was    near    Gordonsville,      Stuart's    cavalry    lay  march  by  the  Orange  pike  and  A.  P.  Hill  down 

along    the    lower    Rappahannock.     Lee's    head-  the  jjlank  road,  and  that  night  Ewell  bivouacked 

quarters    were   near   Orange    Court    House,   70  within    five   miles    of    Wilderness   Tavern,   and 

niiles  from    Richmond.    Lee's  anny  being  the  Hill's  advance  division  halted  for  the  night  at 

first  objective,  it  was  finally  determined  to  cross  Mine  Run,  seven  miles  from  Parker's  Store,  on 

the  Rapidan,  turn  his  right  and  compel  him  to  the  plank  road,  and  about  ten  from  the  intersec- 

fall  back  toward  Richmond  or  come  out  of  his  tion  of  the  Brock  road.    Longstreet  moved  from 

intrenchments  and  give  battle  on  open  ground,  near  Gordonsville  at  4  p.m.    Stuart's  cavalry  was 
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drawn  in  and  ordered  to  cover  the  Confederate  of  Gettj's  division  formed  within  300  yud*  ol 
right  On  the  morning  of  the  sth  Ewell  con-  Ewell's  front,  and  repulsed  one  of  his  attackal 
tinued  his  march  on  the  Orange  pike,  under  Soon  after  this  Seymour's  brigade  of  Ricketl's 
instructions  to  regulate  his  march  with  that  of  division  came  up  on  the  tight  of  Neill,  B.nd  about 
A.  P.  Hill,  on  the  plank  road,  and  both  informed  5  P.M.  two  brigades  of  Sedgwick  attacked 
that  it  was  not  desired  to  bring  on  a  general  Ewell's  left  and  were  repulsed.  MeanwhiLe  Gen. 
engagement  before  Longstreet  came  up,  who  was  Getty,  who  bad  arrived  at  the  crossing  of  the 
under  orders  to  follow  Hill  on  the  plank  road.  Brock  road  and  the  plank  road,  had  been 
When  Ewell  was  two  miles  from  the  Wilderness  ordered  to  attack.  Heth's  Confederate  division 
Tavern,  he  halted,  as  he  was  three  or  four  miles  was  in  his  front  supported  by  Wilcox's.  Han- 
farther  advanced  than  Hill.  Warren  had  dis-  cock,  who  had  been  ordered  from  Todd's  Tav- 
covered  that  the  Confederates,  under  Ewell,  were  ern,  10  miles  distant,  by  the  Brock  road,  was 
in  force  two  miles  beyond  Wilderness  Tavern  instructed  to  stipport  Getty,  drive  A.  P.  Hill  be- 
and  before  7  a.m.  had  informed  Meade  of  the  yond  Parker's  Store  and  connect  with  Warren's 
fact,  who  ordered  Warren  to  make  an  attack  left.  It  was  3,15  P.M.  when  Getty  received  his 
with  his  whole  force.  Sedgwick  was  directed  order  to  attack.  Meanwhile  Hancock's  advance 
to  move  up  by  a  cross  road,  attack  the  enemy  had  arrived  and  began  intrenching  on  the  Brock 
and  connect  with  Warren  on  the  turnpike,  and  road.  At  4.15  Getty  advanced  to  the  attack 
a  despatch  was  sent  to  Hancock,  informing  him  through  the  thick  woods,  and  had  gone  less  than 
of  what  had  become  known  and  directing  him  to  400  yards  beyond  the  Brock  road,  when  he  be- 
halt  at  Todd's  Tavern,  until  further  develop-  came  hotly  engaged  with  Heth's  division, 
ments.  Warren  had  started  early  in  the  mom-  Although  Hancock  had  not  completed  his  dis- 
ing  for  Parker's  Store,  on  the  Orange  plank  road,  positions  be  moved  forward  to  Getty's  support 
and  when  near  it  Crawford's  division  had  been  and  the  fight  became  fierce  and  deadly  at  very 
ordered  to  halt  in  a  good  position  on  high  close  quarters,  and  continued  until  near  8  p.m., 
ground,  and  finding  that  Wilson's  cavalry  at  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fierce  contest. 
Parker's  Store  needed  assistance  Crawford  threw  Hancock  had  not  gained  much  ground,  but  Hill's 
forward  a  skirmish  line  that  encountered  the  lines  had  been  broken,  and  his  right  driven  back 
flankers  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps.  Soon  after  8  a.m.  by  two  brigades  of  Barlow's  division.  While 
Crawford  was  informed  by  Warren  that  Griffin's  Hancock  and  Getty  were  engaged,  Wadworth's 
and  Wadsworth's  divisions  would  attack  Ewell  division  had  been  ordered  in  a  southeast  direc- 
on  the  turnpike  aDd  he  was  ordered  to  join  in  it  tion  to  strike  the  flank  of  the  Confederates  en- 
with  one  of  his  brigades.  Between  9  and  10  gaging  them,  but  did  not  become  seriously 
A.M.  Hancock  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  Brock  engaged  and  was  halted  by  darkness,  about  a  half 
Road  to  the  Orange  plank  road  and  be  pre-  mile  from  the  Brock  road.  The  Union  ariny 
pared  to  move  out  that  road  toward  Parker's  had  fought  in  detachments,  with  no  connection 
Store,  and  about  the  same  hour  three  brigades  of  its  corps  or  divisions.  Grant  said  that  he  had 
of  Gen.  Getty's  division  of  Sedgwick's  corps  never  seen  such  hard  fighting,  but  prepared  to 
were  ordered  from  the  Wilderness  Tavern  to  renew  it  next  day,  and  Ifancock,  VVarren  and 
the  intersection  of  the  Brock  road  with  the  Sedgwick  were  ordered  to  attack  at  5  o'clock 
Orange  plank  road,  and  directed  to  move  out  next  morning,  and  Burnside  was  ordered  to 
die  latter  road  and  attack  the  enemy,  and,  if  they  have  two  divisions  jn  position  between  Warren 
could,  drive  them  back  beyond  Parker's  Store,  and  Hancock  so  as  to  advance  with  them.'  Each 
As  described  by  Humphreys,  "The  Brock  road  corps  commander  was  advised  of  the  instruc- 
begins  on  the  Orange  pike  about  a  mile  east  tions  given  to  the  others.  To  note  briefly  the 
of  the  old  Wilderness  Tavern,  and  runs  in  a  action  of  the  cavalry  on  the  sth :  Wilson's  divi- 
southeast  direction  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  sion,  after  leaving  500  men  at  Parker's  Store 
intersecting  the  Germanna  plank,  the  Orange  had  proceeded  toward  Craig's  ileeling  House, 
plank,  the  Furnace,  the  Catharpin  and  o&er  on  the  Catharpin  road,  and  was  driven  back  on 
roads  running  in  a  southwest  and  south  direc-  that  road  as  far  as  Todd's  Tavern.  Gen.  Gregg 
tion.'  Ewell  had  formed  for  battle  across  the  had  found  nothing  at  Fredericksburg,  liut  had 
Orange  pike  when  about  noon  Warren  opened  discovered  two  brigades  of  cavalry  falling  back 
the  atiacK.  Griffin's  division  advancing;  on  both  from  Hamilton's  Crossing  to  Lee's  right  flaid^ 
sides  of  the  pike  struck  Johnson's  division,  broke  and  fell  back  to  Todd's  Tavern  before  3  p.m. 
it  and  drove  it  back.  Rode's  division  was  to  check  the  enemy  pursuing  Wilson,  and  drove 
thrown  in  on  Johnson's  right,  south  of  the  pike,  them  back  beyond  Corbin's  bridge. 
and  supported  by  Early,  who  was  formed  across  During  the  night  of  the  5lh  Ewell's  and 
the  pike,  the  line  was  re-established.  Afterase-  Hill's  corps  strengthened  their  intrenchments 
verc  and  bloody  fight  Griffin  was  driven  back,  los-  and  put  artillery  in  position,  and  a  few  minutes 
ing  many  prisoners  and  two  guns.  Wadsworth's  before  5  A.M.  of  the  6th  opened  the  second  day's 
division  which  had  advanced  on  the  left  of  fight  by  an  attack  upon  the  Union  right,  which 
Griffin,  lost  direction,  exposed  its  left,  and  was  was  jjromptiy  met  by  the  advance  of  Wright's 
thrown  back  in  confusion.  McCandless'  brigade  division  of  the  SiJtUi  corps,  which  made  two 
of  Crawford's  division,  attempting  to  unite  with  vigorous  assaults  against  the  Confederate  left, 
Wadsworth's  left,  was  nearly  surrounded  by  which  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Warren 
Ewell's  right  and  fell  back  with  heavy  losses,  made  several  attacks  on  Ewell's  right  which  were 
and  Crawford's  entire  division  had  to  be  drawn  repulsed.  These  persistent  and  unsuccessful 
in.  Thus  all  the  ground  gained  by  Warren  was  attacks  were  continued  until  after  10  o'clock, 
given  up  and  he  assumed  a  new  line  somewhat  when  SedRwick  and  Warren  were  directed  to 
m  rear,  but  still  in  front  of  Wilderness  Tavern,  suspend  them,  to  strengthen  their  intrenchments 
with  hia  right  on  the  Orange  pike.  He  had  lost  and  throw  up  new  works,  in  order  that  a  part 
more  than  3.000  men.  On  his  right  Gen.  of  their  troops  might  be  available  for  an  attack- 
Wright's  division  of  Sedgwick's  corps  came  up  inp  force  to  mnve  from  the  vicinity  of  Han- 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  Neill's  brigade  cock's    right,   which  had  been  desperatelT  •I* 
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Mged.    Hancock    had    disposed    Gibbon's    and  they  bad  advanced  in  the  mornii^,  where  they 

Barlow's  divisions,  both  under  command  of  were  re-formed  in  two  lines  behind  their  iu- 
Gen.  Gibbon,  to  defend  his  left  flank  against  trenchments.  Wadsworth,  on  the  right  of  Han- 
an  apprehended  attack  by  Longstreet,  and  at  5  cock,  made  heroic  efforts,  but  his  troops  broke, 
A.M.  launched  Birney's,  Mott's  and  Getty's  di-  and  while  striving  to  rally  them  he  was  mortally 
visions,  all  under  Gen.  Birney,  along  the  Orange  wounded  and  died  within  the  Confederate  lines 
plank  road,  Wadsworth's  division  of  Warren's  next  day.  When  this  movement  had  succeeded 
corps  at  the  same  time  advancing  on  Birney's  Longstreet  ordered  a  general  advance,  and  while 
j-ight.  They  fell  upon  Heth's  and  Wilcox's  riding  at  the  head  of  column,  moving  by  the 
divbions  of  Hill's  corps  with  great  fury  and  flank  down  the  plank  road,  when  opposite  the 
after  a  desperate  contest  broke  them  and  drove  force  that  had  made  the  flank  movement,  which 
them  a  miJe  and  a  half,  through  the  dense  were  drawn  up  parallel  with  the  road,  about 
woods,  under  heavy  loss,  and  back  on  the  trains  60  yards  from  it,  a  volley  was  fired  which  killed 
and  artillery,  and  Gen.  Lee's  headquarters.  Just  Gen.  Jenkins,  commanding  the  leading  brigade 
before  Hill's  troops  gave  way  the  head  of  Long-  of  Field's  division,  and  severely  wounded  Gen. 
Street's  corps,  wnich  had  marched  nearly  all  Longstreet.  Gen.  Lee  soon  came  up,  postponed 
night,  came  upon  the  field  at  Parker's  Store,  and  the  attack  to  a  later  hour  and  extended  his  line 
was  haslenea  along  the  plank  road  to  relieve  so  that  its  right  rested  on  the  unfinished  Orange 
the  divisions  of  Heth  and  Wilcox.  Kershaw's  Railroad.  Meanwhile  a  brigade  of  the  Ninth 
division  was  in  the  lead  and  began  to  form  on  the  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  left,  under 
rightof  the  road.  Humphreys  says :  "Theadvance  Gibbon,  swept  down  in  front  of  Hancock's  line 
through  the  forest,  undergrowth,  and  swamps  from  left  to  right  and  cleared  it  of  the  enemy. 
more  than  a  mile,  in  a  hot  contest,  had  sepa-  In  the  action  of  the  previous  day  there  had 
rated  and  disordered  Hancock's  corps,  and  Bir-  existed  an  interval  between  Warren  on  the 
ney's  left,  met  in  this  condition  by  Kershaw's  turnpike  and  Hancock  on  the  plank  road, 
division,  was  not  only  brought  to  a  standstill,  through  which  Burnside  was  expected  to  ad- 
but  at  some  points  swayed  back  and  forward,  vance  and  attack  Hill  and  Longstreet  in  flank, 
until  at  length  Kershaw,  himself  leading  his  hut  in  advancing  through  the  woods  the  enemy 
division,  forced  Birney's  left  back  as  far  as  his  was  encountered  on  a  wooded  crest  near  the 
centre.  Wadsworth's  advance  had  crowded  plank  road.  An  attack  was  not  deemed  advis- 
many  of  Birney's  troops  to  the  south  side  of  able  and  Bumside's  troops  were  moved  farther 
the  plank  road,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  his,  to  the  left.  It  was  not  till  afternoon  and  after 
Birney's,  command  was  on  the  left  of  that  road.  Hancock's  repulse  that  they  became  engage(C 
Field's  division  of  Lon^treet's  corps  following  without  accomplishing  much,  and  toward  even- 
dose  on  Kershaw's  division,  some  of  it  coming  ing  they  (ell  back  and  intrenched.  The  lull  that 
on  the  ground  at  double-quick,  was  formed  on  had  followed  the  successful  attack  of  Longstreet 
the  Confederate  left  of  the  plank  road,  and,  ad-  gave  Hancock  time  to  re-establish  his  position, 
vancing,  at  once  became  hotly  engaged  with  now  strengthened  by  fresh  troops  sent  by  Gen. 
Birney  s  right  and  Wadsworth's  troops,  Gregg's  Meade,  and  Hancock  was  directed  to  renew  the 
Texans  and  Benning's  Georgians  in  the  lead,  fight  at  6  p.m.  But  again  Lee  anticipated  the 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fight  and  losing  heavily  Union  commander,  and  at  4.15  P.m.,  having  got- 
in  killed  and  wounded.  B.  H.  Anderson's  ten  well  in  hand  the  troops  of  Longstreet  and 
division  of  Hill's  corps,  following  Field's  divi-  Hill,  he  advanced  in  force  against  Hancock's 
sion,  formed  on  the  same  part  of  the  line,  one  intrenched  lines,  until  he  came  within  loO  yards 
portion  uniting  with  Field's  troops  in  the  attack,  of  the  front  one,  when  he  opened  a  severe  fire, 
the  other  portion  supporting.  It  was  when  Han-  which  was  heaviest  on  Hancock's  left,  and  at 
cock's  troops  were  partially  checked  by  the  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  portion  of  Mott's 
fresb  troops  of  Longstreet  that  the  necessi^  division  and  of  a  brigade  of  Birney's  gave  way 
of  readjusting  his  formation  became  imperative,  in  disorder.  The  moment  this  break  occurred 
Regiments  were  separated  from  their  brigades  the  Confederates  pushed  forward  and  Ander- 
and  mixed  with  others,  and  the  line  of  battle  son's  brigade  of  Field's  division  took  possession 
was  very  irregular,  and  commanders  were  in  of  that  part  of  the  first  line  of  intrenchments 
this  way  losing  the  control  oi  their  troops,  and  planted  their  colors  on  them.  Near  the  point 
This  was  about  half  past  six  o'clock."  At  9  A.if .  where  the  line  was  broken  through  a  fire  had, 
Hancock  again  attacked  with  the  divisions  of  during  the  afternoon,  sprung  up  in  the  woods, 
Birney,  Mott,  Wadsworth,  Stevenson's  of  Bum-  and  at  the  time  of  Lee's  atttack  had  com- 
side's  corps,  and  three  brigades  of  Gibbon's  municated  to  ihe  log  breastworks  on  that  part 
division  and  though  fighting  furiously  made  no  of  the  line.  At  the  critical  moment  they  became 
headway,  and  at  II  o'clock  the  firing  on  his  front  a  mass  of  flames,  which  could  not  be  extin- 
died  away.  Meanwhile  Longstreet  had  discov-  guished  and  which  extended  for  many  hundred 
ered  that  Hancock's  left  extended  but  a  short  yards  to  the  right  and  left.  The  heat  and  smoke 
distance  from  the  plank  road  and  he  moved  a  were  driven  t^  the  wind  into  the  faces  of  the 

Srt    of   his    command    to    the    right   to    attack  Union  troops,  preventing  them  on  portions  of  the 

ancock's   left   and   rear,   the   flank   movenaent  line  from  firing  over  the  parapet,  and  at  some 

to  be  followed  by  a  general  advance  of  his  entire  points  obliged  them  to  abandon  it.    It  was  this 

corps.    The  attack  first  fell  on  the  left  of  the  condition  of  affairs  that  permitted  Anderson's 

advanced   line   held   by   Frank's  brigade,   partly  brigade  to  seize  a  part  of  the  breastworks,  from 

across  the   Brock  road,  which  was   fairly  over-  which  they  were  quickly  driven  by  Carroll's  bri- 

run  and  brushed  away;   it  then  struck  the  left  gade,  which  was  near  at  hand  and  which  rushed   . 

of   Mott's   division,   which    in   turn   was   driven  upon  them  at  the  double-quick.     By  S  p.m.  I-ee's 

back    in    confusion    to    the    Brock    road,    and  troops  had  been  completely  repulsed  in  Han- 

the    confusion    spread    to    the    troops    on    the  cocVs  front,  and  fell  back  with  heavy  losses  in 

ri^f,  and  Hancock  was  compelled  to  withdravif  killed  and  wounded.    Just  before   dark   Ewell 

his  entire  corps  to  the  Brock  road  from  whica  moved  two  brigades  of  Early's  division  a— ^ 
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the  r^hl  of  Sedgwick's  corps,  held  Iw  Riclcetls' 
divbton,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  rest  of 
Early's  division,  succeeded  in-  forcing  Ricketts 
back  in  some  confusion,  capturing  Gens.  Shaler 
and  Seymour,  brigade  commanders,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  men.  Wright's  division,  also, 
was  thrown  into  some  disorder  but  Wright  re- 
stored order  and  Early  drew  back  and  formed 
a  new  line  in  front  of  his  old  one.  During  the 
night  an  entirely  new  line  was  taken  up  by  the 
Sixth  corps,  its  front  and  right  thrown  hack,  a 
change  which  was  conformed  to  by  the  right 
of  the  Fifth  corps.  On  the  left  Sheridan's  and 
Stuart's  cavalry  had  some  severe  fighting  at  and 
near  Todd's  Tavern  (q.v.)  in  which  Sheridan 
had  ihe  advantage.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
reconnoissances  were  made  of  the  Confederate 
position  which  was  found  well  intrenched, 
neither  commander  showed  any  disposition  to 
renew  the  fight  on  that  field,  and  Grant  decided 
to  continue  the  movement  by  ihe  left  flank,  and 
when  darkness  came  the  Union  columns  began 
their  march  for  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
(q.v.).  The  Union  troops  engaged  numbered 
about  101,000;  the  Confederates  numbered  about 
60,000.  The  Union  losses,  as  officially  reported, 
were  2,246  killed,  12,037  wounded,  and  3,383 
missing,  an  aggregate  of  17,666.  The  Confed- 
erate reports  are  very  incomplete;  the  most  re- 
liable estimate  places  their  entire  loss  at  7,75o. 

Consult:  'Official  Records,*  Vol.  XXXVl; 
Humphreys,  'The  Virginia  Campaign  of 
1864-s';  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol.  IV. ;  Swinlon, 
•The  Army  of  the  Potomac' ;  Walker,  'History 
of  the  Second  Army  Corps';  Grant,  'Personal 
Memoirs,'  Vol.  II.;  Pennypacker,  'Life  of  Gen. 
Meade';  Long,  'Life  of  Gen.  Lee';  Gordon, 
'Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.' 

E.  A.  Caruan. 

Wildcmesa  Route,  in  American  history, 
a  famous  emigrant  road  or  trail  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  Ohio  through  Cumberland 
Gap.  Thousands  of  emigrants  passed  over  this 
road  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  "rhe  "Wilderness 
Road'  was  marked  out  by  Daniel  Boone.  In 
1775  the  Transylvania  Company,  with  Colonel 
Etichard  Henderson  as  head,  engaged  Boone  to 
mark  out  a  road  from  Fort  Wautaga,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Holston,  to  the  Kentucky  River,  where 
the  company's  newly-purchased  lands  lay.  "This 
I  accepted,"  wrote  Boone,  'and  undertook  to 
mark  out  a  road  in  the  best  passage  through 
the  wilderness  to  Kentucky  with  such  assistance 
as  I  thought  necessary  to  employ  for  such  an 
important   undertaking." 

Wildes,  Frank,  American  naval  officer:  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  17  June  1843;  d.  on  steamer 
China,  off  San  Francisco,  Cal„  6  Feb.  1903.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1863,  served  in  the  West  Gulf 
squadron,  and  later  on  the  monitor  Chick- 
asaw. He  was  promoted  master  in  1866,  be- 
came commander  in  1880,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  navy  yard  in  i88f;-8,  and  in 
i8g4  was  commissioned  captain.  He  commanded 
the  cruiser  Boston  at  the  Asiatic  Station  in 
1895-8,  and  served  under  Dewey  at  the  battle 
of  Manila,  i  May  i8g8.  In  1901  he  was  ad- 
wmced  to  ttic  grade  of  rear-admiral,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Asiatic  Station  as  junior  squadron 
commander,  and  in  IQ03  was  ordered  home  on 
•ick-teave,  but  died  on  the  way. 


Wildfowl,  in  modern  usage  water-binJs, 
as  ducks,  geese,  and  swans,  pursued  by  gun- 
ners for  sport  or  for  market.  American  meth- 
ods of  wild  fowling  will  be  found  given  where 
these  birds  are  described  (see  Duck,  etc.)  An 
interesting  method  in  Europe,  still  extensively 
pursued  in  some  parts  of  England,  at  the  Fens, 
is  by  decoying  wild  ducks  in  large  trap-ponds. 
The  pond  is  constructed  in  a  secluded  place, 
well  sheltered  by  trees,  and  with  a  jjlentiful 
supply  of  reeds  and  sedges.  From  this  pond 
pipes  or  narrow  passages  are  led,  60  to  80  yards, 
gradually  narrowing  toward  the  termination. 
Above,  the  pipe  is  bridged  and  covered  by  a 
light  network,  and  at  its  termination  it  ends 
in  a  tunnel  net,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  out 
on  to  the  land.  Decoy  ducks,  which  come  to  be 
fed  at  the  call  of  the  attendants,  are  used  to 
entice  their  wild  neighbors  into  the  pipe;  but 
the  decoy  dog  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable  ally 
of  the  fowler.  This  dog  is  named  a  'piper," 
It  is  of  3  small  breed,  and  indulges  in  playful 
gambols  by  the  side  of  the  pipe,  appearing  now 
and  then  in  advance  of  the  fowl,  which,  led  by 
curiosity,  swims  onward  toward  the  dog,  and 
is  thus  drawn  toward  the  terminal  net  The 
dog  preserves  a  perfect  silence  during  its  ma- 
neuvers. Devices  of  the  same  character  are 
used  in  the  Orient,  especially  in  Japan.  An- 
other Old  World  method  is  by  employing  the 
stalking  horse,  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  body  of  the  horse  —  which  requires 
special  training  for  its  work  —  being  used  to 
conceal  the  sportsman  from  the  game.  Consult : 
Sanford  and  Van  Dyke,  'Water  Fowl,'  Amer- 
ican Sportsman's  Library  (New  York  1903)  ; 
Grinnell,  'American  Duck- shooting'  (New  York 
1901);  Elliot,  'The  Wild  Fowl  of  the  United 
Stales,  Etc'  (New  York  1898);  Mayer,  'Sport 
with  Rod  and  Gun'  (New  York  1892)  ;  Affalo, 
'Sport  in  Europe'   (London  1901). 

Wiley,  Harrcy  WaBhington,  American 
chemist:  b.  Kent,  Ind..  18  Oct.  1847.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hanover  College  in  1867;  from 
the  Indiana  Medical  College  in  1S72;  from  Har- 
vard in  1873;  and  in  1878-9  studied  abroad, 
chiefly  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Purdue  University  in 
1874-83,  and  in  1881-3  was  also  State  chemist 
of  Indiana.  Since  1883  he  has  been  chief  chem- 
ist of  the  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture, occupying  also  the  position  of  professor 
of  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  graduate  school 
of  Columbia  University  since  1895.  He  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  since  1889 ;  was  president 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  1893-5 ; 
and  is  connected  with  various  other  scientific 
organizations.  He  has  made  a  specially  of  sugar 
and  glucose  investigations  and  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  prevention  of  food  adulteration. 
He  has  published:  'Songs  of  Agricultural 
Chemists'  (1892);  'Principles  and  Practice  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry'  (3  vols.,  1894-7)  ;  etc. 
Wiley  University,  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  race,  located  in  Mar- 
shall, Texas.  It  was  founded  in  1873  hy  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educational  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by 
which  it  is  now  chiefly  supported.  It  is  open  to 
both  men  and  women.  It  has  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  collegiate  departments,  and  normal. 
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commercial,  and  industrial  courses.    The  Coi-  The  book  gives  a  richly  colored  picture  of  th« 

kgiatc  Department  confers  the  degrees  of  A.B.  life  of  Goethe's  time, 

and    B.L.     Industrial    work    and    instruction   is  WUhelmina  I.,  vil-hel-mS'ni   (Wahelmina 

given   us   carpentry,    bncWaying.    printing,    and  Helene  Panlinc  Marie),    queen   of  the   Neth- 

sewm^  and   cooking.     The  grounds   and  build-  eriands:   b.   The   Hague  31   Aug.   1880.     She  is 

ings   in   ig09  were  valued  at  $60,000;   a  build-  the  daughter  of  King  William  III.  of  the  Neth- 

ing  for  general  purposes  was  erected  in  1900-1.  eriands  by  his  second  wife,  Emma  of  Waldeck. 

The  income  m  1910  amounted  to  $16,000;  the  She  became  queen  on  the  death  of  her  father  in 

library  contained  6,000  volumes;  the  student*  1890,  but  as  she  had  not  attained  her  majority 

numbered  623,  and  the  faculty  38.  her  mother  ruled  as  queen-regent ;  Wilhelmina 

Wirtrid,  or  Wilfrith,  Saln^,  Anglo-Saxon  meanwhile   was    carefully    educated   under    the 

prelate:  b.  about  634;  d.  Oundle,  Northampton-  best  tutors.     Shortly  after  her  18th  birthday,  on 

sbite,  709.     He  studied  at  Lindisfarnc,  became  »  Sept.  1898,  she  was  crowned  queen  at  Amster- 

a.  monk  and  in  653  accompanied  Benedict  Bi»-  tiam.    Her  charming  personality  and  strength  of 

cop  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  an  authoritative  diaracter  have  made  her  very  popular  with  her 

answer  to  the  question  of  the  proper  time  for  people;  she  has  also  been  strongly  influenced 

celebrating  Easter.    On  his  return  he  obtained  ^S  ■'^r  mother,  who  is  equally  well  loved  by 

from  Alchfrid,  king  of  Nonhumbria,  a  grant  the  people.    In  February  1901  she  was  married 

of  land  and  a  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  here  he  to    Henry    Frederick,    Duke    of    Mccklenburg- 

was  ordained  priest  in  664.    In  this  aame  year  Schwerin. 

he    took   a    leading   part    in    the   conference  at  Wilhelmshaven,      vil'helms-hl-fen,       Ger- 

Whitby,  where  he  persuaded  the  king  to  decree  many,  town  and  naval  station,  on  the  northern 

that,  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  Roman  coast  of  the  ducl^  of  Oldenburg,  at  the  west 

usage  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  Scot-  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Jade;  40  miles  north- 

tish  Qiurch,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  west  of  Bremen,  with   which   it   is  connected 

Northumbria.    At  this  time  also  the  king  a^  by   rail.    In-  1853   the  land  was  bought    from 

pointed   him   archbishop   of  York,   but  having  Oldenburg  by  Prussia,  and  the  town  laid  out 

gone   to   France  to  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop  in  1856;  it  was  first  used  as  a  naval  station  in 

hoiding  orthodox  views  on  the  Easter  question,  tbe  Franco- Prussian  war,   and  since  then  has 

he  found  on  his  return  that  his  see  was  occu-  been  made  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.    The 

pied  by  one  of  the  opimsite  party,  and  he  did  harbor    and    fortifications    have    been    built    at 

not  get  possession  till  669.    Becoming  obnoxious  great  cost,  as  the  ground  is  soft  and  marshy, 

to  King  Egfrid   (who  had  succeeded  Alchfrid  and   without  natural    advantages.    The  harbor 

in  670),  the  king,  to  reduce  his  influence,  di-  basin,    which    is    artificially    constructed    and 

vided  his  diocese  into  three,  and  when  Wilfrid  walled  with  granite,  is  connected  with  the  bay 

opposed  this  proceeding,  deprived  him  of  his  by  a  canal,  and  contains  three  large  dry  docks; 

see  altogether  {6;3).    Wilfrid  thereupon  setout  it  is  defended  by    forts  and  provided   with  a 

for  Rome  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a  reversal  of  torpedo  station.    The  naval  workshops  are  lo- 

the    king's    act    of    deposition.    Having    bera  cated    here   and    naval    stores    are   Kept    here, 

driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Friesland,  he  There  is  also  a  commercial  harbor  connected 

preached  to  the  people  (who  had  no  difficulty  in  with   the   naval  harbor,   but   the   town   has   not 

understanding  the  Anglo-Saxon)  with  such  ef-  I'et  attained  any  commercial  importance.    Pop^ 

feet  that   all   the   princes   and   many   thousands  about  25,000. 

of   the   people   offered   themselves   for   baptism.  Wilibrord,  wTlT-brord   or  WUlibrod,  Saiat, 

Having  reached  Rome  he  easily  obtained  from  EngUsh   missionary,  called  the   apostle  of  the 

the  pope  the  desired  decision,  but  during  the  Priesians:  b.  Northumbria  about  657;  d.  about 

reign  of  Egfrid  remained  under  persecution  or  738.     He    was    brought    up    in     St.    Wilfred's 

in   exile;    in   68?,    h9wever,    Aldind.    who   had  monastery  at  Ripon,   spent   13  years  in  Ireland, 

succeeded   Egfnd,  reinsUted  him.     But  Aldfrid  ^^d  at  33  with  several  associates  embarked  at 

also  m  course  of  time  was  offended  by  his  devo-  ,  missionary  ior  Friesland,  where  he  was  warmly 

tion  to  Rome,  and  Wilfrid   was  agam  deposed  welcomed    by    the     Franconian    prince    Pepin. 

m  6qi.    He  then  made  another  journey  to  Rome,  Wilibrord  made  two  visits  to  Rome   (69*  and 

and  did  not  return  till  705.    Consult:     Eddis,  695),    and   on    the   latter   occasion    was   made 

*Vita  Wilfndi,'  m  'Historians  of  York,'  Vol.  I.  bishop  by  Pope  Sergjue  over  all  the  converted 

•Rolls   Series';   Bright,   'Early  EngliEb  Church  Friesiana.     In  that  part  of  Friesland  under  tb« 

History'    (3d  ed.   1897);  Hunt,   'The  Ei«;lish  rnlt  of  the  Franks,  he  founded  many  Christian 

Church   from    its   Foundation  to  the    Norman  churches,  some  of  which  were  destroyed  a  few 

Conquest'    (1899).  years   later  in  consequence  of  the   sncce»ses  of 

Wflhelm  Mcisters  (vtl'helm  mls'tSrz)  Ap-  the  pagan  Priesians.  He  was  buried  in  the  mon- 
prenticeBhlp,  a  novel  by  Goethe.  The  first  asteiy  of  Eehtemach,  near  Treves,  and  is  com- 
part was  published  in  1796,  after  having  occn-  memorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
pied  Goethe's  attention  for  20  years ;  its  sequel,  7  November. 

•Wilhelm     Meisters     Wanderjahre'      (travels)  Wilkca,    wTlks,    Charles,    American    naval 

appeared  1821-9.    The  central  idea  of  this  great  officer  and   explorer;    b.    New   York    1798;    d. 

work  is   the   development  of  the   individual   by  Washington  8  Feb,   1877.     He  entered  the  navy 

means   of  the   most   varied   experiences   of  life,  as  a  midshipman  in  r8i8,  served  on  the  Mediter- 

There  is  no  plot  proper,  but  in  a  series  of  bril-  ranean  Station  in  1819-20,  in  the  Paci^;,  1821-3, 

liant  episodes  the  different  stages  of  the  hero's  and  was  then   selected  for  separate  commandL 

spiritual  growth  are  brought  before  the  reader.  In  1826  he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  and  in  1830 

Wilhelm  Meisier  is   a  young  man  with   many  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the   aovem- 

admirable  qualities  of  character,  but  passionate  ment  charts  and  instruments.     In   1838  he  was 

and   emotional,   somewhat   unstable,  lacking   re-  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  for  exploring 

flection  and  proper   knowledge  of  the   world,  and  surveying  the  Southern  seas,  the  first  sci«i- 
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tific  expedition  ever  fitted  out  by  the  United 
States  government.  During  the  next  five  years 
the  expedition  visited  Madeira,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  Peru,  the  Paiimota 
group,  Tahiti.  Tutuila  and  the  Samoan  group, 
New  South  \Vales,  (lie  Antarctic  regions,  New 
Zealand,  the  Fiji  group,  the  Sandwich  (Ha- 
waiian) Islands,  the  Columbia  River,  Willa- 
mette valley,  the  coast  ot  California,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Sulu  archipelago,  Saint  Helena, 
Singapore,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  The 
results  of  the  expedition  were  published  in  19 
Volumes,  those  on  'Hydrography*  and  'Mete- 
orology' being  written  by  Wilkes  himself,  who 
also  wrote  the  'Narrative  of  the  United  Slates 


the  claim  has  been  disputed.  In  1S43  he  was 
made  commander,  in  1855  a  captain,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  San  Jacinto,  in  which  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  the  Con- 
federate vessel  Sumter.  On  8  November  cf 
that  year  he  took  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners Mason  and  Slidell  from  the  British  mail 
Steamer  Trent.  (See  Tkbnt  AfTAIB.  The.)  In 
t86z  Wilkes  was  in  command  of  the  Potomac 
flotilla,  and  afterward  of  the  flying  squadron 
that  operated  against  blockade-runners.  In  July 
1663  he  was  promoted  commodore,  in  1864  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  thereon  in  July 
1866  became  rear-admiral.  Besides  those  above 
mentioned  his  publications  are :  'Western 
America,  Including  California  and  Oregon' 
(1849)  :  and  'The  Theory  of  the  Wind'  (1855), 
Wifltei,  John,  English  politician;  b,  Lon- 
don 1727:  d,  December  179?.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  distiller,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  1757  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Aylesbury  and  in 
176a    attained    considerable    reputation    bv   the 

Siblieation  of  a  paper  entitled  the  'North 
riton,'  in  which  the  administration  of  Lord 
Bute  was  severely  attacked.  These  papers  has- 
tened the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  April  1763, 
and  the  same  month  the  'North  Briton'  com- 
mented on  the  king's  speech  in  such  caustic 
terms  that  a  prosecution  was  determined  upon, 
Wilkes,  among  others,  was  apprehended;  but 
he  asserted  the  illegality  of  the  warrant,  and 
refusing  to  answer  interrogatories,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  Some  days  after,  he  was 
brought  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the 
court,  and  was  ordered  discharged  on  the 
ground  that  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament had  been  violated.  On  the  neit  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  however,  a  special  law  was 
Mssed  to  sanction  Wilkes'  prosecution,  and  in 
January  1764  he  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  A  second  charge  was  also 
brought  against  him  for  printing  an  obscene 
poem,  entitled  an  'Essay  on  Woman,'  and  he 
was  found  guilty  ot  blasphemy  as  well  as  libel. 
As  he  had  by  this  time  withdrawn  to  France 
and  did  not  appear  to  receive  sentence,  he  was 
outlawed.  He  made  vain  attempts  to  procure 
the  reversal  of  his  outlawry;  but  trusting  to  his 
popularity  ventured  to  return  on  a  change  of 
ministry  (1768),  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Middlesex,  but  before  he  could  take 
his  seat  was  committed  to  prison  to  fulfil  the 
sentences  previously  passed  upon  him,  and  not 
long  after  was  expelled  from  the  House  for  an 
allegel  libel  upon  the  secretary  of  state  and 


secretary  at  war.  Three  times  after  this  he  was 
re-elected  within  a  few  months,  but  the  House 
of  Commons  persisted  in  keeping  him  out,  and 
after  the  third  election  the  "'her  candidate,  al- 
thou^  he  had  got  but  a  smau  minority  of  the 


the  idol  of  the  people.    He 

was  elected  alderman  of  London,  sheriff  .>f 
Middlesex,  and  finally  mayor  (1774),  In  1774 
he  was  again  elected  to  Parliament  for  Middle- 
sex, and  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  which  he  held 
till  1790.  His  last  triumph  was  obtained  in 
lySa,  when  the  resolutions  respecting  the  dis- 
puted  Middlesex  election  were  ordered  to  be 
expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  From  the  year  1779  he  was  cham- 
berlain of  the  city  of  London,  Wilkes,  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  did  not  reach  beyond  roedi* 
ocrity.  His  private  character  was  very  licen- 
tious, but  he  possessed  el^iant  manners,  fine 
ta.ste,  ready  wit,  and  pleasing  conversation. 
His  'Letters  and  Speeches'  were  published  by 
himself  in  1786;  and  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
his  conduct  by  the  'Letters  from  the  Year  1774 
to  the  Year  1796  to  His  Daughter'  (iSii). 
His  correspondence  was  also  published  (1805). 
with  a  memoir  by  Alraon.  Consult;  Fitzgerald, 
'The  Lite  and  Times  of  John  Wilkes,  M.P.' 
(1888). 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  county-seat  of  Lsiieme 
County,  and  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  town 
in  the  State ;  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  on  the  Central  railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Wilkes-Barri  and  Eastern,  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Wilkes- Barre  and 
Hazleton,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
em,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lackawanna  and 
Wyoming  Valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
roads ;  145  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia,  and 
176  miles  northwest  of  New  York  city.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1765  by  New  England  people, 
mainly  from  Connecticut,  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Susquehanna  Company,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  John  Wilkes  and  Isaac  Barri  (q.q.v,), 
members  of  the  British  Parliament.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  settlers  were,  with  few 
exceptions,    loyal    to    the   patriot   cause,      July 


invading  foe,  were  attacked  near  the  fort  (on 
Abraham's  Plains,  some  seven  miles  from  Wilkes- 
Barre)  by  a  battalion  of  British  Rangers  with 
their  Indian  allies,  and  were  badly  defeated. 
The  Wyoming  Monument,  erected  near  the  field 
of  battle,  commemorates  the  valor  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  fought  on  this  bloody  field,  Follow- 
ifi^  the  surrender  of  Forty  Fort,  on  July  4,  1778; 
Wilkes- Barre  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  Wilkes-Barre  was,  in  the  period  ot 
1769  to  1784,  the  center  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  each  State 
claiming;  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  Wyom- 
ing region  (see  Pennsylvania;  Historj'),  and 
was  the  scene  of  several  conflicts  during  that 
controversy,  being  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  at  one  time  in  1784,  It  was  gradually 
rebuilt  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1806;  its  growth  has  been  rapid  since  the  Civil 
War;  and  in  1871  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
It  is  situated  near  the  center  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley (q,v,),  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery, 
Wilkes-Barre  Ls  the  birth-place  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal-mining  industry.    It  was  here  the  dis- 
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covery  was  made  that  there  existed  on  this  con- 
tinent such  a  mineral  as  anthracite  (or  "stone 
coal"  as  it  was  early  called).  Here  anthracite 
was  first  used  for  fires  in  naileries  and  black- 
smiths' shops;  and  was  thus  used  for  upward 
of  20  years  before  the  existence  of  anthracite 
in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania  save  Wyoming  Val- 
ley was  known.  Here  anthracite  first  came  into 
use  as  a  fuel  for  dmnestic  purposes.  Wilkes- 
Barre  lies  in  the  Seventh  "Anthracite  Mining 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  37  mines 
and  washeries  in  operation  in  the  distrkrt  in 
1903  there  were  produced  4,926,473  long  tons  of 
coal.  The  manufacCartng  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries of  the  city  arc  also  lat^e;  the  census 
for  igoo  reported  438  establishments,  with  a 
combined  invested  capital  of  $10,501,537.  Among 
these,  silk  and  lace  mills,  axle-works,  fontidries 
end  machine  shops,  and  wire-rope  works  are 
the  most  important.  The  city  also  contains 
breweries,  manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  and 
the  l.ehigh  Valley  railroad  shops.  There  are 
three  national  banks,  and  six  savings  banks  and 
trust  companies  working  tmder  State  charters. 
The  city  is  -well  built  and  has  a  public  square 
contaminff  four  acres  and  a  park  ("The  River 
Common*}  containing  35  acres  along  the  river 
front.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  the  Wy- 
oming Monument,  already  mentioned,  the  old 
Forty  Fort  Church.  Harvey's  Lake  (the  largest 
lake  in  Pennsylvania)  and  other  points  of  his- 
toric interest.  The  notable  public  buildings  are 
the  city  hall,  courthouse,  jail,  post-oflice,  ar- 
mory of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  and 
Memorial  Hall.  The  city  has  a  number  of 
charitable  irstitutiona,  including  two  ho^itals  — 
one  the  City  Hospital,  and  the  other  Mercy  Hos- 

S'tal  (under  the  management  of  the  Roman 
atholics) ;  a  Home  for  Friendless  Children, 
and  a  Home  for  Homeless  Women.  It  has  30 
public  school  buildings,  including  the  high-school 
building  erected  in  1890,  in  whKh,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  studies,  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing rs  given.  It  has  also  six  Roman  Catholic 
parish  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  Harry  Hillmaa 
Academy   (for  boys),   the   Wilkes-Barre   Insti- 


and  two  Roman  Catholic  academies  for  girls  - 
Saint  Mary's,  connected  with  Saint  Mary  s  Con- 
vent, and  Saint  Ann's,  connected  with  Mal- 
linckrodt  Convent.  There  are  two  large  public 
libraries  ^  The  Osterhovit  Free  Library  (having 
reference  and  circulating  departments),  and  the 
reference  libraiy  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society,  In  addition,  the  Law  and 
Library  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  other  organizations  have  library 
collections.  The  government  of  the  city  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  a  select  council  and  a  common  coun- 
cil ;  the  appointing  power  rests  largely  with  the 
mayor.  Pop.  (1890)  37.7i8:  (1900)  51.72': 
(igio)  67,105.  But,  elbowing  the  city  on  all  its 
boundaries  are  boroughs  and  hamlets,  so  that, 
within  a  radius  of  nine  miles  from  the  center  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  there  is  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000.  Oscar  J.  Harvey. 

WUkie,  wIlTd,  Sw  David,  Scottish  painter: 
b.  Cults,  Fifeshire,  18  Nov.  1785;  d.  at  sea,  off 
Gibrahar,  I  June  l&fl.  In  1799  he  entered  the 
Trustees'  Academy,  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  for  several  vears.  In  1804  he  returned 
home  and  painted  'Pitlessie  Fair,'  the  first  of 
that  class  01  works  for  which  he  became  famous. 


In  1805  he  went  to  London,  taking  with  him 
the  'Village  Recruit,*  which  at  length  found 
a  purchaser  for  £6.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield  pur- 
chased bis  'Villaee  Politicians,'  which  at  the 
Roya!  Academy  (1806)  excited  universal  ad- 
miration. It  was  succeeded  by  the  'Blind  Fid- 
dler,' and  among  the  works  painted  between 
this  period  and  tSst  may  be  mentioned  the 
'Rent  Day>  (1807);  'Blindman's  Buff'  (1813)  ; 
'Distraining  for  Rent'  (1814)  ;  'The  Penny 
Wedding'  (1818)  ;  the  'Reading  of  the  WilP 
(1820)  ;  and  the  'Chelsea  Pensioners,'  begun 
in  1817  and  finished  in  rSzi,  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Among  the  most  noted  of  his  later 
pictures  are  the  'Entrance  of  George  IV.  into 
HoIjTood';  the  'Spanish  Council  of  War' ;  and 
the  'Maid  of  Sarajfossa,*  In  1836  William  IV. 
created  him  a  knight.  In  1840  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  East,  and  on  the  way  home  wai 
attacked  by  fever  at  Malta,  and  died  at  sea. 

See 

Wilkinsbn^,  wH'klnz-berg,  Pa.,  borough), 
Allegheny  County;  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  ;  five  miles  east  of  Pittsburg.  It  was 
formerly  called  McNairville,  and  Hippeyville, 
and  was  given  its  present  name  in  honor  of 
William  Wilkins,  secretary  of  war  in  1843-s; 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1887.  Its 
business  interests  are  identified  with  those  of 
Pittsburg,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  a  residen- 
tial town ;  it  contains  a  national  bank  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  It  is  the  seat  of  a  home  for 
aged  women  (Protestant)  and  of  the  United 
Pre.sbyterian  Home  for  the  Aged;  and  there  is 
a  high  school,  established  in  1898,     Pop.   (1910) 

Wilkinson,  wil'kln-san,  Henry  Spenser, 
English  author ;  b.  Manchester,  England,  I  May 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  1880  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Gitardian,  iSSj-ga, 
and  since  1895  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
London  Morning  Post.  His  writings  include : 
'Essays  Toward  the  Improvement  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Forces'  (i886j  ;  'The  Brain  of  an 
Army'  (1890)  ;  'The  Great  Alternative,  a  Plea 
for  a  National  Policy'  (1894);  'The  Nation'^ 
Awakening'  (1896);  'British  Policy  in  South 
Africa'  (1899)  ;  'War  and  Policy'  C1900) ; 
"The  Nation's  Need,  Chapters  on  Education' 
(edited,   1903)  ;  etc 

Wilkmson,  Janes,  American  soldier:  b. 
Benedict,  Md.,  1757;  d.  near  City  of  Mexico 
28  Dec.  1835.  He  studied  medicine  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  I77S  enlisted  in  Washington's 
army.  He  became  intimate  with  Benedict  Ar- 
nold and  Aaron  Burr,  and,  having  received  3 
captain's  commission,  joined  AmoldTs  expedition 
to  Canada.  He  was  later  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Gates,  was  promoted  colonel,  and 
subsequently  became  deputy  adjutant-general  of 
the  Army  of  the  Northern  Dei>artment.  In  the 
Saratoga  campaign  he  appropriated  as  his  own 
the  information  of  the  Jritish  position  and 
strength  which  had  been  secured  by  Col.  John 
Hardin,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
was  commissioned  to  bear  the  news  to  Congress, 
carrying  with  him  also  the  recommendation  of 
Gates  that  he  be  appointed  brigadier-general. 
He  was  ik  days  in  making  the  journey,  and 
the  news  was  a  week  old  wSen  be  delivered  his 
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message.    Congress  refused  to  grant  his  promo-  Western  Civilizatic 

tion  at  lliat  time,  but  a  few  weeks  later, through    ning  of  the  West,        _.    —    ,  ,    , 

the  influence  of  Gates,  he  was  brevetied  briga-  <Tlie    Spanish    Conspiracy'     (i8gt);    McCalebi 

dier-general  and  subsequently  was  appointed  sec-  *The  Aaron  Burt  Conspiracy'   (1903). 

relar,  of  the  Board  of  Wir,  of  which  Gates  Willdiirai,    Jemimii,    American    religion, 

was  also  a  member     He  was  deeply  implicated  ^sionary;  b.  Cumberland,  K.  I,  17531  d.  Jeru- 

m  the  Conway  Cabal   (q.v  ),  winch  his  indis-  ,j        y„^  ^            '^Y.,  I  July  1819.    She 

cretion  betrayed,  and  was  to  forced  to  resign  „,,  educated  as  a  Qiraier  and  at  20.  after  a 

his  brevet  rank,  though  retaining  his  colonelcy.  ,„„,  „^t  „,  ,          ^^    professed  that  she  had 

He   took  no  further  active  share  in  the  war  ^^^  ^^^  j         ,,,;  j^J^  that  bet  carnal  life 

until     OT.    when    he    was    appointed   elothier-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  hencifoctb  her  bod.  wa. 

general,  an  office  which  he   resigned  m    17S1.  ,„,j^,jj  i     ^,      m,  „j  po„„  of  Christ 

Be  removed  to  iCentucky  in  17(14.  and  in  r^  g^^  pretendi  to  work  mimiS.,  and,  though 

founded  Frankfort.    He  gained  considerable  po-  ^^    iUiterate,  induced  many  intelligent  peo- 

lincal  induence  there    mtrigned  with  the.Span-  .^  ,„ 'become  Sr  followers,  hit  attraJtive  SS 

ish  government,  with  the  hope  of  forming  of  ^  ,„j  eirtraordhary  tact  and  shrewdness  aid- 

Ihe  Weatern  countn.  a  separate  republic  under  ■      ^„  ;„  maintaining  the  imposture.    In  17S6, 

the  protecaon  of  Spain,    rfis  reward  for  this  ^-^  ^^^-       ^^  ^^^  "disciples" it  was  resolved 

betrayal  of  his  country  was  to  be  the  eaclusive  (      j      J  ,        ,     yate.  County,  N.  Y.,  in 

pnntrni   of   commprrp  on    the .  Mi.ssissinni    and   a  ..                                          r    .—                 -,..               .          ._ 


.    T     t       !._ —   —       .ii     \f              ■        J   ™  to  lonno  a  coiony  in    rates  i.^uniy,   i».    1.,  111 

control  of  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  and  a  ^,     „^^,          '    ,  .f^rrey.    The  next  year 

™rly  Kosion  frem  the  Spamh  governn^^^^^  of  her  followers  went  to  the  new  purchase. 

The  plot  was  tobeconsummated_at  theconven-  -i^  nr™.r«t  th^  1™'  '         '     -     .  -  r_.,-  ..... 


e  plot  was  to  be  conmnmated  at  the  conven-  J^           ^  ^    ,    ^  ,         ^          ^,  ^  g^  ,__ 

tion  which    me:  m   1788  for   the   puniose   of  „,  oi  ^bmber  purchased  1*000  acres  of  Sid  to 

forming  a  constitution   for  the  new   Stale  of  ^      .^-      „'^i^-^^  wailSerward  added  the 

Kentuciy.     Wilkinsons      "flnence       however  township  of  Jerusalem.    The  same  year  Jemima 

proved    msulBcient     and    the    ploL    becoming  j      ^       j^     ^      ;  ^      foUowei  eaie,  and 

1"™»  J?  »»>«  l"^'".  fcll  througli    The  pan  ^           »           ^  ,     ^        j^    .^^     |,J  ^ 

™^:i:r'.r™r;kl'n™'S™''<™',i,°li5^  -me  of  the  'nniver^il  friend,"  «id  assumed  a 

continued  to  receive  his  pension  from  the  Span-  „„„„,  ^bj^j,  belonged  about  equally  to  either 

M  government  until  1800,  he  applied  11.  .791  „  ^^  asserted  that  in  he7.piritual  body 


.0.  being  knowrhe"  wS  a^^in'ted  lieut^ant-  *r.Se^;"sa,2;''.<SXrd'"^a'3 

colonel,  served.in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  West.  ^,^,        SbTeiacted   from   her   followers   the 

and  was  prominent  m  Anthony  Wayne  s  cam-  ,       „b„i,^„  „j  ^le  most  menial 

fST'    ?■   Tilt"          J  H  w^S    ■^^.!      J,  services,  her  inSuence  over  them  being  prac 

17!B,  and  in  1796  succeeded  Wayne  m  the  com-  ,^^^,„^    A  farm  of  i.ooo  acres  wi  set 

mand.  of  the  army.    After  the   uquisition  of  ^,^ ,„,\„  ,p^|  „   „j  cultivated  freely 

IC'T^S.'^Zfj'S^iT^iVtKS'^ii^i  V^he,  followeSshe  insisted  on  the  ShS 

iJirS  A.,™S,  ?„J-1  IniLCtiS  ■toelrine  of  celibacy,  and  the  e«inises  at  her 

engaged  with  Aaron  Burr  (,.v.)  m  the  latter  s  y,^^,  meetmgs  resembled  those  of  that  sect 

;SS°'TO.™'"Hric;r.ir"..   „™S™S,  £  she  mer  rehnquished  her  pretensions,  but  after 

1S06  Wilkinson,   perceiving  an  opportunity  to  her  inaucnce  waned,  and  the  latter 

STftc' pS?nt^s"-ati ?i.l "timtTe!  p"' £''' Sirrsrwit^i"'°srf.i;i^ 

manded  from  the  *e,„y  of  Mexico  ,^  ."Sd^^iter"!;?  dtth^Se"*  t""wrinS 

?1    T?i.  „  ..  !5  5Rlt?n„S  ™„Tl..?it  S  h™''"  IT.    Consult:  Hudson.  'Jemima  Witen- 

ET  „w  ..„  ...™!£  S™.1    w"  ..  Vt  ■»"■  "  Preaeheress  of  the  i8th  CenBry'  (iBai)  I 

the  plot  were  generally  believed^  but  at  that  ,j,;.„oir  of  Jemima  Wilkinson'   (Bilh,  N.  Y, 

time    no    prooi    oi    his    guilt   was    obtainable,  ,o,,\                                                 \        »           ■• 


though   he   barely   escaped   indictment  i 


1844). 


same  charg«  with  Burr  in  1807.    Inquiry  con-  Wilkinson,    Sir    John    Gardner,    English 

cerning  his  pension  from  the  Spanish  govern-  archteologist ;    b.   Haxcndale,  Westmoreland,   5 

ment  was  made  in  that  year  upon  a  resolution  Oct.  1797;  d.  Llandovery,  Caermanhenshire,  S9 

of    JcJin    Randolph,    but    he    was    exonerated.  Oct,   1875.    He  was   educated  at  Harrow  and 

Oiarges  were  again  made  against  him  in  1810  Oxford,  and  after  leaving  Oxford  lived  in  Egypt 

on  the   score   of  complicity   with   Burr   and   of  1821-33,    during    his    stay    making   a    thorough 

receiving  pay  from  the  Spanish  government,  but  study  of  tlie  ancient  monuments  of  that  eoun- 

he  was  finally  acquitted  in  December  1811,  and  try  as  well  as  of  the  languages  and  manners  of 

resumed   command  in  the  army.    He  was  pro-  the   modern    inhabitants.      The    most   important 

(noted  major-general  during  the  War  of  1812,  fruit  of  his  labors  was  a  work  entitled  'Man- 

and    commanded    the    Canada    Expedition,    but  ners    and    Customs   of   the   Ancient    Egj^tians 

proved  incompetent  and  in  1814  was  superseded.  Derived   from  a  Comparison  of  the   Painting, 

He  was  court-martialed  in  that  year  on  several  Sculpture,  and  Monuments  Still  Existing,  with 

serious  charges  —  neglect  of  duty,  conduct  un-  ihc  Accounts  of  AiKient  Authors*    (1837-41). 

becoming  an  officer,  drunkenness,  etc. —  but  in  which  still  remains  a  standard  authority  on  all 

181S    was   acquitted    and    honorably   dischar^d  that   relates  to   Egyptian  art.     His   later  works 

from  the  army.    He  then  removed  to  the  City  about  Egj'pt  are  of  a  more  popular  character, 

of  Mexico,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Among  ihera  are  'Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes' 

life.    He  published;     'The  Aaron    Burr  Con-  (1833),    afterward   abridged   and   published   as 

sol  racy  Exposed*  (1808);  and  'Memoirs  of  My  a  'Handbook  for  Travelers  in  Modem  Egypt' 

Own  Times'   (1816).    Consuhr    Clark,  'Proofs  (1847);    *A   Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 

of  the  Corruption  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson'  Egyptians*   (1853)  ;  and  'The  Egyptians  under 

(i8og)  ;  Gayarr^.  'Spanish  Dominion  in  Louis-  the    Pharaohs*    (1851),    forming  a  suwlement 

iana'     (1854) ;    Gilmore,    ^Advance-Guard    of  to    the    previous    work.    His    principal    otha- 
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vporics  are  'Dalmatia  and  MosteneKTo*  (1848^;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tiiia  devdopment  impliea 

and  'Color,  and  the  Necessity  of  a  General  Dif-  ;[urther  the  systematic  integration  and  union  of 

fusion  of  Taste  Among  All  Classes'    (185S).  tlie  rational  and  emotional  sides  of  mind  with 

He  was  knighted  in  1839.    The  collections  made  its  active  or  conative  aspect.    As  mind  develops, 

by  bim  were  given  in  part  to  the  British  Mu-  all   of   its   functions   become   more   closely   and 

seum,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  was  OTganically  connected. 

presented  to  Marrow.  What  has  just  been  said  may  serve  to  show 
Wiltinson,  WilUatn  Cldrer,  American  *^^  fallacy  in  the  view  of  the  older  psychology 
educator:  b.  WesUord,  Vt,  19  Oct.  1833.  He  w^"<:h  regarded  w.Il  as  a  disbnct  faculty,  op- 
waa  graduated  from  the  Univeraity  of  Roche»-  P^sed,  as  if  it  were  a  separate  department,  to 
ter  in  1857,  was  ordained  in  the  Baptist  min-  "^l^K  and  coffiition.  It  was  too  often  forgot- 
.  istry  in  1859,  and  in  i8s9-6i  was  pastor  of  the  ^'>  "  "^"M  ^>^  dwision  tiiat  di«e  facu'^ej 
'  Second  Baptist  Church,  >IewHaTe^  Conn.  He  were  not  ^ch  J«t  ^enerw,  and  that  the  so^lled 
was  professor  ad  interim  of  modem  languages  at  •faculty*  is  on  y  an  abstraction  if  thought  of 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1863-I,  and  was  ^s  a  kmd  of  entity  apart  from  the  concrete  pro- 
engaged  in  pastoral  work  at  Cincinnati,  1863-6.  «sses  of  consciousness  Moreover,  the  emotional 
He  was  professor  of  bomiletics  and  pastoral  and  cognitive  states  of  mmd  do  not  exist  in  sep- 
theology  at  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminarr  Fa"on  from  the  eonative  aspect,  but  the  atter 
in  i87»^i,  was  engaged  in  literary  work  hi  '»  necessarily  iraplirated  and  involved  in  them. 
1873-92,  and  has  ein«  been  professor  of  poetry  ^^  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
and  criticisin  at  the  Universi^  of  Chicago  He  '?«•'"  °^  "«"J  p^chological  analysis  to  exhibit 
is  counsellor  of  the  Chautauqua  Literal  and  ^^  presence  of  will  m  various  intellectual  pro- 
Scientific  Circle  and  has  published:  'The  Dance  cesses,  like  perception,  associatioi^  and  thinking, 
of  Modem  Soeiety>  (18^)  ;  »A  Free  Lance  in  ^^^\  ionnpt  the  selective  activity  of  atten  ion. 
the  Field  of  Lite  and  Letters'  (1874);  <The  Th^  true  view  then  is  that  cognition,  feeling 
Baptist  Principle'  (1881);  <Poems>  (1883);  and  conimon  are  fmoments'  or  •aspects"  of 
'Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetiier  and  Pa^iKr»  mind  that  can  he  distinguished  by  analysis,  but 
fl88s)i  'Oassic  German  Course  in  English'  which  exist  and  function  concretely  only  m  re- 
(1887) ;  'The  Epic  of  SauP  (1891)  ;  » The  Epic  ^^"^  .~.  *^^  °^^"-  ^^J^"  P«sent  time,  psy- 
of  PauP  (1898) ;  'The  Epic  of  Moses>  (1903) ;  cholcgistt  are  not  agreed  as  to  whrther  it  is 
_j_  ^  ^  possible  to  discover  by  analysis  any  definite  cona- 
nnii_i  >  •  !■  T>  !•  tive  process  as  a  structural  element  in  conscious 
WUUnso'mana.     See  Reucious  Sects.  m^  corresponding  to  the  elementary  sensations 


Will  It  has  been  usual  to  classify  men-  or  feelings.  The  reality  and  functional  effi- 
tal  phenomena  imder  the  three  headmgs  of  ciency  of  the  will  is  not  really  at  stake  in  this 
cognition,  feeling,  and  will  or  conation.  In  the  question,  however,  as  has  been  too  hastily  as- 
last  class  are  included  all  those  Drocesses  in  aumed  by  certain  representatives  of  both  par- 
which  the  mind  is  regarded  as  enccting  some  tics  to  the  dispute.  Even  if  it  is  found  that  the 
change  in  its  own  states,  or  in  the  physical  processes  of  will  cannot  be  isolated  as  separate 
environment  by  means  of  bodily  movements,  and  distinct  states  of  mind,  there  will  he  no 
These  changes  may  take  place  in  a  more  or  ground  for  denying  the  real  activity  of  the  sub- 
less  clearly  conscious  way:  that  is,  in  producing  iect.  The  truth  seems  to  the  present  writer  to 
changes  by  means  of  inner  or  outer  acts  01  be  that  will  cannot  properly  be  represented 
will,  we  may  be  more  or  less  explicitly  aware  in  the  form  of  one  particular  kind  of  mental 
of  the  nature  of  the  result  to  be  attained,  and  content,  just  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
of  other  possible  lines  of  action.  It  is  an  essen-  attitude  of  the  self  toward  aO  mental  content. 
tial  characteristic  of  the  states  that  we  name  We  have  seen  ttiat  those  processes  of  fully 
impulses  or  instincts  that  they  are  not  delib-  explicit  will  that  we  term  voluntary  acts  are 
erative.  Tbeseprocesses,  however,  as  expressions  always  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  clear  con- 
of  the  appetitive  or  active  powers  of  the  mind,  sciousness  of  the  end  to  be  realized,  and  of  the 
are  conative  in  character.  Automatic  or  reflex  relation  of  means  to  this  end.  Moreover,  in  a 
acts,  on  the  other  hand,  being  brought  about  fully  deliberative  act  of  will,  there  is  also  a 
without  any  mediation  of  consciousness,  cannot  recognition  of  various  competing  possibilities 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  will  at  all.  In  im-  and  a  conscious  rclection  of  one  to  the  exclusion 
pulse  the  act  is  initiated  by  a  feeling  of  uneasi-  of  the  others.  Instead  of  allowing  an  impulse 
ness  or  craving  which  has  a  tendency  to  dis-  to  pass  at  once  into  action  -n  accordance  with 
charge  immediately  in  some  movement  to  relieve  the  immediate  demands  of  some  single  want  or 
this  feeling.  It  is  from  such  immediate  and  im-  uneasiness,  in  voluntary  states  consciousness 
pulsive  reactions  of  consciousness  that  those  takes  control,  looking  before  and  after  and  com- 
tnore  explicit  and  conscious  processes  that  we  paring  the  consequences  of  different  lines  of 
tall  voluntary  acts  develop.  We  are  not  born  action.  In  many  cases  its  efHciency  and  control 
with  the  power  of  performing  voluntary  acts,  but  are  shown  by  checking  or  inhibiting  the  imme- 
this  is  a  progressive  acquirement  that  presup-  diate  impulse  by  the  thought  of  some  more  val- 
poses  an  experience  of  the  results  of  involun-  uable  end  with  which  it  conflicts. 
tary  acts,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  or  avoid-  How  are  such  volitions  to  be  described  psy- 
ing  these  results.  The  development  of  will,  in  chologically?  What  actually  goes  on  when  a 
the  true  sense  in  which  it  is  an  endowment  that  decision  is  voluntarily  made?  If  we  leave  out  of 
belongs  only  to  rational  beings,  as  it  passes  from  account  the  various  sensations  of  musculSr 
thestageof  impulse  and  instinct,  involves  a  grow-  strain  that  accompany  volitions,  we  may  say 
ing  consciousness  of  the  relative  value  of  various  that  the  essence  of  the  act  consists  in  fixing 
ends,  and  also  of  the  means  that  may  be  used  for  one  alternative  and  holding  it  fast  before  us  by 
file  tealiiation  of  these  ends.  The  development  means  of  selective  attention.  This  attention  is  not 
of  will  is  thus  only  possible  through  the  de-  passively  determined  by  the  greater  intensity  or 
velopment  of  Uie  mind  as  a  whole.    Moreover,  immediate  attractiveness  of  one  object,  but  i 
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the  result  of  the  fullest  activity  of  the  subject,  tain  a  determination  according  to  ends?    I{  it 

and  is  at  once  a  psychological  fact  and  a  moving  is  possible  for  the  individual  to  set  before  him- 

force  in  the  external  world.    As  Prof.  James  self  the  ends  of  his  life,  and  to  work  for  their 

remarks :     'We  do  not  first  have  3  sensation  or  realization,  he  is  free  in  the  only  sense  in  which 

thought,  and  then  have  to  add  something  to  it  to  the   word   has   any   meaning.     If,   however,   his 

get  a  movement.     Movement  is  the  natural  im-  acts    are   determined   by    some   force   that   acts 

mediate  effect  of  feeling,  irrespective  of  what  independently  of  him,   he  cannot  be   held  re- 

the  quality  of  the  feeling  may  be.     It  is  so  in  sponsible.     Again,     detemirism     is     the     only 

reflex  action,  it  is  so  in  emotional  expression,  it  standpoint  from  which  psychology  as  a  natural 

is  so  in  voluntary  life."  science  can  proceed.     For  this  science  views  the 

The  Freedom  of  the  Will. —  The  vexed  prob-  mental  life  as  made  up  of  a  series  of  processes 

lem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  arises  from  the  or  mental  phenomena.     Its  task,  therefore,  is  to 

fact  that  there  seems  to  be  an  antagonism  be-  discover  how  these  various  elements  are  linked 

tween   the   demands   of  our   intellect   and   those  together   according   to  causal    laws.     From   the 

of  our  moral   nature.     On   the  one  hand,   there  very  nature  of  its  postulates  it  is  impossible  to 

is   the   requirement   that  all   phenomena   of   the  admil    that  there   is   any   break   in   the   line   of 

inner   life,   like   those  of  external   nature,   shall  causes  and  effects:  every  'state  of  mind'  most 

be  capable  of  explanation  according  to  the  law  be  explained  by  showing  thai  it  stands  in  neces- 

of  cause  and   effect.     On  the  other  hand,  it   is  sary  relations  to  some  other  phenomena  helong- 

mainCained    that    if   morality    is    to   have    any  in^  to  the  same  series.    But  this  is  to  look  at  the 

meaning,  the  individual  must  he  free  and  thus  tnind  from  the  outside,  as  composed  of  a  number 

responsible  for  his  acts.    In  favor  of  determin-  of  phenomena,  or  mere  occurrences  in  time.    It  is, 

ism,  it  is_argued  that  the  mental  life  is  com-  however, possible  to  describe  mitid  in  a  waythat 

posed   of   a   series   of   stales   or   processes   that  is  truer  to  the  direct  e^cperience  of  life,  as  a  sys- 

are  related  to  each  other  causally  just  as  arc  lem  of  conscious   functions  or  acts   in  which 

events  in  the  external  world;  this  is  the  neces-  purposes   are  being   realized   and   ends   attained 

sary  assumption   of  psycholo^  and   of  all  the  through  the  belf-directed  activity  of  the  subject, 

sciences  that  attempt  to  explam  the  mental  life.  As  soon  as  this  point  of  view   is   taken   the 

■Whenever    determination    by    necessary    laws  causal  and  deterministic  position  is  left  behind, 

ceases,  there  ceases  also  the  possibility  of  any  and  the  only  possible  assumption  is  that  of  selfi 

explanation."    Moreover,  delerminists  point  out  determination  or  freedom.    The  conclusion  we 

that  the  individual  is  moved  lo  act  by  certain  mo-  have  reached  then  is  that  so -long  as  we  regard 

fives,  and  that  these  motives  are  the  resultant  of  mind   from   the   standpoint   of  psjicliology  as  a 

certain   external  influences   as  modified  by  his  science,  everything  must  be  explained  causally, 

character.   This  character  again  is  the  product  of  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  introducing  here 

previous  acts,  either  of  his  own  or  of  his  ances-  the  conception  of  freedom.    But  we  have  also 

tors;  so  that  at  any  lime  the  act  jjerformed  is  seen  that  this  standpoint  is  not  final,  bwt  that 

the  necessary  reaction  of  the  individual  in  the  experience  can  be   more   adequately   interpreted 

given  circumstances.    Furthermore,  it  is  main-  as  a  process  in  which  a  conscious  subject  real- 

tained  that  there  is  an  unbroken  line  between  izes  ends  that  he  himself  sets,  and  that  this  view 

acts   that   are   performed   from   instinct   or   im-  necessarily    regards    mind    as    something    more 

pulse,  and  where  consequently  there  can  be  no  than  a  series  of  causally  determined  phenomena, 

claim  made  for  freedom,  and  the  most  compli-  Bibiiopraphy. —  J,   S.   Mill,    'Examination  of 

cated  and  deliberate  acts  of  will.     On  the  other  Sir    W.    Hamilton's    Philosophy'  ;    'System    of 

side,  those  who  contend  for  freedom  argue  that  Logic'    (Bk.  VI.);  Bain,   'Emotions  and  Will' 

we  have  no  right  to  consider  the  mind  of  man  (1888)  ;  H.  Miinsterberg,  'Die  Willenshandlung' 

as  simply  a  part  of  nature  and  subject  like  it  (1888);  G.  T.  Ladd^    'Psychology  Descriptive 

to    necessary    laws    of    causation.     They    urge  and  Expl analog*   (i&M)  ;  Kant,  'Metaphysicof 

in  support  of  their  position  that  personality,  the  Morals';    T.   \l.   Baldwin,    'Feeling  and  WilP 

principle  of  intelligence  itself,  cannot  properly  be  (1891)  ;  W.  James,  'Principles  of  Psychology*; 

represented  as  one  factor  on  a  level  with  others,  Schneider,  'Der  menschliche  Wille'   (1882);  W, 

but  that  it  is  the  centre  from  which   the  very  Wundt,   'Ethik'  ;   and    'Essays'  ;  J.   Martineau, 

conception  of  law  springs,  and  on  another  side  <Types  of  Ethical  Theory.' 

is   the   determining  ground   of   all  motives,   and  J,  E.  Cbeichton, 

furnishes  the  standard  by  which  they  are  eval-  professor  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University. 

uated.     Appeal   is   also  made  to  the   immediate  ,,-„    .,.,... 

conviction  of  freedom  that  is  present  in  all  gen-  Will,  m  law,  is  a  disposition  made  by  a 

uine  cases  of  willing.     Further,  it  is  said  that  it  competent   person   known   as   the   testator   in   a 

is  only  on  the  assumption  of  freedom  that  such  form  prescribed  by  Jaw,  of  property  over  which 

terms  as  'responsibility,"  "duty,"  "obligation,*  he  has  legal  power  of  disposition,  to  take  effect 

and  "remorse*  have  any  meaning.    He  who  de-  at    death.    Technically,    the    term    "Will'     is 

nies  freedom,  then,  declares  the  experiences  de-  used  to  describe  an  instrument  which  disposes 

noted  by  these  words  to  be  illusory-.  of  real  property,  while  •Testanient"  is  used  to 

It  is  impossible  to  give  In  the  present  article  describe  one  that  disposes  of  personal  property, 

a  detailed  examination  of  these  arguments.     A  "Will  and  Testament*  including  both.     Broadly, 

few  remarks  may,  however,  be  added  regarding  and  by  common  use,  the  term  *Will»  covers 

the  general  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  lines  both  meanings  and  is  accepted  as  describing  an 

along  which  a  reconciliation  may  be  effected,  instrument  that  disposes  of  both  realty  and  per- 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  (hat  this  con-  sonalty.    Any   person    of    legal    age,    being   o£ 

troversy  is  a  special  phase  of  the  general  prob-  sound  mind  and  memory  and  not  under  duress. 

lem  of  mechanism  (q.v.)  and  teleology  (q.v.).  may  make  a  will  disposing  of  whatever  interest 

Is  everything  to  be  explained  according  lo  neces-  he  has  at  his  death  in  either  real  or  personal 

sary  laws  o?  cause  and  effect,  or  is  it  possible  property.    All  wills  to  be  valid,  with  the  excep- 

wiuiout  doing  violence  to  this  principle  to  main-  lion  of  i-  favored  class  known  as  'NuncttpBtiv* 
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Wills*   which  are  oral,  must  be  written  and  State.    The  total  length  is  about  aoo  miles.    It 

signed  by  the  testator  and  witnessed  by  at  least  is   navigable    for    large    steamers    to    Portland 

two  persons  who  must  sign  in  the  presence  of  (q.v.),  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Uie  testator  and  of  each  other  and  are  not  bene-  Willard.  wll'ard.  Ashton  RolHiu,  Ameri- 

licianes  under  the  will.     Oral  wrils  arc  permit-  can  art  critic:  b.  >tlontpelier,  Vt.  14  April  1858. 

ted  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors  m  actual  He   was   graduated    from    Dartmouth   in    18™, 

service,  and  these  "nuncupative  "wills  are  defi-  removed  to  Boston  in  1887,  and  has  since  spent 

nite  statements  of  the  will  of  the  maker  with  n^ch  time  in  Europe.     In  1902  was  made  chev- 

two  or  more  witnesses,  who  shall  within  a  rea-  ^^i^  ^i  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.    His 

sonable  time  thereafter  reduce  the  statement  to  writings  include:    "Life  and  Work  of  Painter 

wntmg  and  sign  as  witnesses.    A   beneficiary  Domenieo  Morelli'    (1895);   'History  of  Mod- 

CMnot  be  a  competent  witness  to  a  nuncupative  ^^  j^^y.^^  Art>   (1898);   <Und  of  the  Utins* 

will.    A  will  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  (1902)  ■  etc. 

addition  of  the  further  wish  of  the  testator,  the  tujiL-j  wa,^^.a  o  tt-  v  i.  .  .  v 
amendment  being  known  as  a  "Codicil,"  which  „  V,"""!'  E^'^ajd  S,  Engish  actor:  b. 
must  be  signed  by  the  testator  and  witnessed  Brighton,  Sussex  1853.  His  first  ap.pear^ce  on 
with  the  same  for^iity  as  the  original  will.  A  *"!<=  ,«t«Sf  was  made  at  Weyinouth  ;n  1869,  but 
will  may  be  revoked  b^  the  testat^  by  destroy-  l'th^f°^„^t,^TX^°l^^ff^y.T'^T^l»J^^ 
me  it,  such  as  by  canceling,  tearing,  burning,  ^^S^'"^  5'*"''^'^,  ^.  .^  ^7-75  cT,  ° 
or  otherwise  mutilating  it,  or  bymaking  a  new  '^  ^""^  '"  '^  «""*  ]°^^%  ""'"''  States, 
will,  which  later  will  in;ali dates  all  preceding  Z^^?  ^  -'I'^r'^  successfully  for  three  yeaiy. 
wills.  The  destruction  of  a  later  will  revives  5  ?'i'„^'^'?AftS'"?^H^  T,  ^nl^^^L^  *^.;*-,!S 
former  will,  which  will  then  have  full  effect  P'"'*°"  /"  J?M  ^"^,  J"^^  ^""'^^  '"='*5  ^"^"^ 
In  some  Stites  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  t"""  °\^^^  ^""^^^  plates,  playing  various  lead- 
testator  invalidates  a  will.  The  lawt  of  the  '"«  P^^'^  ""^I"  ^'^  °"n  management 
different  States  vary  as  to  the  provisions  for  the  WUIard,  Emma  Hart  American  educator: 
heirs  and  next  of  kin.  h.  Berlin,  Conn.,  23  Feb.  1787 :  d.  Troy,  N.  Y., 
A  will  may  be  written  in  any  language  that  '5  April  rSya  She  began  her  career  as  a 
expresses  the  intention  of  the  testator.  It  need  teacher  in  1803,  subsequently  became  principal 
not  be  written  in  any  prescribed  form,  but  must  o|  a  8>rls  academy  at  Middkbuiy  Vt.,  and  m 
show  the  inteution.  It  may  be  written  in  any  1809  was  married  to  D/-  John  Willard.  She 
form  of  writing  material  or  on  several  pieces  opened  at  her  home  in  Middlebury.  Vt,  in  1814, 
of  paper  if  their  sense  shows  them  to  be  con-  a  boardmff  school  for  girls  in  which  she  mtro- 
nected  each  to  the  other.  Separate  documents  duced  vanous  improvements  in  methods  of  m- 
may  be  included  in  the  will  if  the  will  speaks  strucbon  and  also  tai^hl  subjwts  hitherto  not 
of  their  incorporation  in  the  will  as  a  part  of  it,  included  in  the  curriculum  of  girls  schools. 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  identify  the  documents.  Desiring  a  broader  field  for  the  development  of 
Publication  is  the  act  of  making  known  in  the  ber  ideas  of  education  she  addressed  to  the  New 
presence  of  witnesses  that  the  instrument  ex-  ^o"^  Legislature  in  1819  a  treatise  entitled  ^A 
ecuted  is  the  will  of  the  testator.  It  is  not  Plan  for  Improving  Female  EducaOon.>  It 
necessary  for  the  witnesses  to  know  the  con-  was  an  able  exppsJtion  of  excellent  ideas  and 
tents  of  die  will,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  the  will.  fO""<l  favor  with  Gov.  John  Clinton,  resulting 
Publication  is  not  necessary  in  all  States.  A  '"  the  establishment  in  that  year  of  a  seminary 
will  usually  names  one  or  more  t.ersons  who  *«>■  girls  at  Walerford,  N.  Y.,  which  was  in- 
shall  carry  out  the  will  of  the  testator.  This  corporated  and  was  partially  supported  by  tie 
person  is  known  as  the  executor.  When  no  State.  She  removed  to  Troy  in  iSm  where  she 
person  U  named  in  the  will  the  court  appoints  was  presented  by  the  city  with  a  suitable  build- 
such  person,  who  is  known  as  the  administratut.  m  1°?  n^f  school,  henceforth  known  as  the 
At  the  death  of  the  testator  the  will  is  placed  T^^  Ffnalc  Seminary.  After  the  death  of  her 
on  fUc  for  probate  in  the  probate  or  surrt^ate  husband  in  J&iS  she  conducted  the  business 
court  A  will  is  construed  liberally,  the  words  management  of  the  kJiooI  in  addition  to  her 
Uken  in  their  plain  and  usual  sense,  and  the  ot"er  work  until  1838,  when  she  resigned  her 
intention  of  the  testator  allowed  to  prevail  d*"""  '"Jo  the  hands  of  her  son.  She  trav- 
wherever  possible  to  understand  such  intention,  eled  m  Europe  in  1830.  assisted  in  founding  a 
Effect  is  B^en  to  every  part  of  a  will.  Rules  of  school  for  girls  in  Athens,  Greece,  and  after- 
construction  are  valuable  only  in  case  the  will  ?;ard  published  'Journal  and  Letters  from 
is  contested.  Favor  is  shown  in  case  of  contest  F""[?  and  Great  Bntam'  (1833),  the  proceeds 
to  natural  heirs  and  next  of  kin.  Conditions  <>*  which  she  presented  to  the  school.  She  was 
may  be  made,  and  trust  estates  created,  and  married  to  Dr.  Christopher  C.  Yates  m  183^ 
whatever  interest  the  testator  may  have  at  death  b"t  '«  '^^  she  secured  a  divorce  from  him  and 
may  be  disposed  of  by  will  during  his  lifetime  "P"'"^^  """wl^'S  "T"'  IM  traveled  8.000 
to  take  effect  at  death.  When  a  testator  has  a  "''^^^  through  the  Southern  States  in  18^  en- 
large estate  it  is  customary  to  have  his  will  B^Bed  in  lecturing  before  conyentiona  of  teach- 
drawn  up  by  an  attorney  who  is  familiar  with  "j.  «".<>  '«  '854  was  present  at  the  Worlds 
rules  of  construction  and  of  evidence.  This  is  Educational  Convention  m  I^ndon  Mrs..  Wil- 
not  necessary  lo  the  validity  of  a  will,  which  'a^d  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  -  **-- 


may  be  written  by  any  one  so  long  as  it  is  prop-    history  of  higher  education   for  women   in  the 
eriy  signed  and  witnessed.  ^"'^Sl™^':,.  ^u.?,  T"™ ^If" 'porker  foTk 

amestness  of 

were  widely 
European  and 
*The  Wood- 

Googlc 


,_ >_        .  r-      T  T-  of  advancement   but   a  practical   worker  for  it, 

Will-o'-the^wap.     See  Ignis  Fatuus.  ^^j  brought  lo  her  task  great  earnestness  of 

Willamette,  wfl-a'met,  a  river  in  Oregon  purpose,  coupled  with  high  abilities  and  execu- 

which  has  its  rise  in  Lane  County,  flows  nearly  live    capacity.     Her    school-books    were    widely 

north  and  enters  the  Columbia  River  in  Colum-  used  and   were   translated   into   European  and 

bia  County,   in   the  northwestern  uart  of  the  Asiatic  languages.    They  include:  'The  Wood- 
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bridge  and  Willard  Geographies  and  Atlases'  theology,  and  in  1663  was  ordained  minister  at 

0823)  ;   'History  of  the  Lnited  States'   (1828)  ;  Groton,    Mass.    This    villaKe    having   been    de- 

< Treatise    on    the    Circulation    of    the    Blood'  stroked    by    the    Indians     (1676)    daring    King 

il846)  ;  *Last  Leaves  of  American  History'  Philip's  war,  he  removed  to  Bostou,  where  he  was 
1849);  'Astronomy'  (1853);  'Morals  for  the  made  colleague  of  Thomas  Thadier,  pastor  of 
Young'  (1857)  ;  etc.  She  also  wrote  some  ex-  Old  South,  and  upon  the  latter's  death  (15  Oct 
eellenc  verse,  which  includes  the  famous  'Rocked  1678)  succeded  to  the  pastorate,  which  he  held 
in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.'  A  .statue  was  un-  until  bis  death.  In  1700  he  became  vice-prcsi- 
veiled  to  her  memory  at  Troy  in  1895.  Consult  dent  of  Harvard,  and  in  1701,  upon  the  resigoa- 
John  Lord,  'Life  of  Emma  Willard'  ('^74)-  tion  of  Presidtnt  Increase  Mather  (q.v.)  (6 
Willard,  Fraoccs  Elicabeth,  American  Sept.),  assumed  the  direction  of  the  institution. 
educator  and  temperance  reformer:  b.  Church-  He  retained  the  active  pastorate  of  the  South 
ville,  N.  Y.,  28  Sept.  1839;  d.  New  York  18  Feb.  Church,  however,  and  by  order  of  the  General 
iSgS.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Northwest-  Court  was  debarred  from  the  title  of  president, 
ern  Female  College,  Evanston,  111,,  in  1859,  en-  He  was  opposed  to  the  peraecutions  for  witch- 
gaged  in  teaching,  was  appointed  professor  of  craft,  and  wrote  and  spoke  against  the  delusion. 
esthetics  in  the  Northwestern  University  in  In  i688  he  began  to  give  a  series  of  Tuesday 
i86g,  and  became  dean  of  the  Women's  College  afternoon  lectures  oc  theology,  and  these  he 
of  that  institution  in  1871,  In  1874  she  resigned  continued  for  the  rest  of  hia  hfe.  The  lecturea 
this  position,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  were  printed  in  1736  in  a  folio  of  gi4  double- 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  that  columned  pages.  'The  thought  and  expression 
year,  and  in  1879  she  became  its  president,  an  of  this  literary  mammoth,*  says  Tyler,  'are 
office  she  held  until  her  death.  In  her  manage-  lucid,  firm,  and  close."  Willard  published  nu- 
ment  of  the  association  she  displayed  great  ex-  merous  sermons  and  other  writings. 

e  ability  and  a  remarkable  genius  tor  or-  wUlard  School,  The  Emma.     The   Emma 

'■""She  founded  in   1883  the  Worlds  Millard  School,  which  in   1904  entered  on  it! 

- T-    lemperance   Umon,   and   m    188B  be-  ^  j^  ^^^  ^f  ,^^  ^^^^^^  institutions  for  the 

came    its    president.     She    declared    herself    m  j,,  |,^^  education  of  women  in  the  United  States, 

favor  of  woman  s  siiffrage  m  1876  and  there-  i^\  ^^e  outgrowth  of  an  institution  founded  by 

afterleeured    occasionally    upon    the    subject^  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1814. 
deeming  the  ballot  a  protection  to  women  from  j^   ^g        j^e   patrons   of  Waterford,   N.   yT, 

the  miseries  caused  by  dfmk.    In  1892  she  vis-  „      ^  ,^^^^^1  ^f"  j^e  school  to  that  place,  be- 

rted  England,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Lad^  ,i^«i       ^^^  ^i^^^^  State  of  New  York  would 

^^VJ^   ")?'  '^^  t<™Pefanee  "fortner,  and  ^„t\  ^„  appropriation.    The  legislature  did 

while  there  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at  Exeter  ^         ,  ^„  /n^jowment,  but  the  application  led 

HalN  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  as-  ,       g     allowing  of  a   portion   of  the   literature 

1^'l^ithf  "a;e'ra^"dr.Z?inra%:mein-  ^  edlfe  0!'^^,^"^""'°"  ""'  '"°"^='  *" 

S  rr^hi^^o  fc^'fc-fof 'a%h*^  ,„^"  te-;itSs^f''¥r^  T-rf  o^"e  rlt" 

of  the  temperance  movement.     Her  publications  ^u"f""  ll-l'',!  J/''A  f^!"!Ll.:^t'^"r^vJ^ 

include:     'Nineteen    Beautiful    Years'     (1868);  H^/!*fXc  °,l       r=™   ^1  '  ^ 

'Woman   and   Temperance'    (1883);    'Glimpsis  l^l' }     ^^^- TV^^"^  '^r°°°r^^^  ^"^  ^^T 

of    Fifty    Years'     (l88g)  ;    <A    Great    Mother'  "^"^-i   .""^^   ^^%  f.^^ool.     In    1692    a    complete 

fiSoil  ■    etc      She    als?  edited    with    Marv    A  ^'OrS^nuAUon  of  the  course  of  study  was  made, 

Uvl^^ore   <A  Woma^of  the  Cen  ury'     ^3):  ^^'  "J"  ■^^P"'^""  ^'^^  introduced    the  board- 

iinii     ^.-iLm..        ■  .<:  '"K  department   was    opened    in    Russel     Sage 

WllUrd,   Joiah   Ebot,    Atner.e.n    author  „;„    ^^^  ,t,  „,j  „,„;  „  ^.,"5, 

and  jociolog.st:  b.  Appleton,  Wis    «  Jan,  i86gi  £„„  Willard  School,  thus  bringing  the  schwl 
d    Chicago,  111,  20  Jan    1907.    While  sitidymg.  j„,„  ;|„„  ,„„j  „„h  j,,  fa„ous  past  and  as.o- 

al  the  Univemly  of  Berlin  in  ifco-s  he  became  ^atmg  it  in  name  with  its  illuMrious  founder, 
interested    in    sociological    problems     and    was         The  school  is  situated  in  Troy,  N.  Y,  on  the 

mi,ire.sed   with   the   danger  impending  to  the  Hudson  River,  a  city  of  abont  80^00  inhabitants. 

United    States   through   its  being  a   haven    of  Troy  has  a  healthful  climate,  being  surrounded 

tetuge    for    European    crimmals    when    their  „;,),    attractive    open    counliy    which    can    be 

own  country  would  no  longer  suffer  their  being  reached  easily.    It  is  within  a  few  hours'  jour- 

at  liberty.    In  iirder  thoriiugbly  to  understand  ^^  ^f  ^^^y  noted  health  resorts,  and  places 

the  situalioii  and  the  actual  conditions  and  feel-  „,  „„„„,  „j  ^i„„ij  interest;  among  ihich 

mgs  governing  the  tramp  world  he  led  for  sev-  ,„   the    Green    Mountains,    the    Calskills,   the 

eral  years  the  life  of  a  vagrant   publishing  the  Uerkshires,  Lake  George,  Bennington,  and  Sar- 

results  of  his  obsen-ationa  m   ■Tramping  with  „  Excursions    to    some    of  these    place. 

Tramps'    (1899).    His  .other  writings  include:  „„  ^  „,„„  ■„  ,j,      ,;„     „j  „„„„„  f,  j,. 

Powers  that   Pre,'    with   F    Walton     igoo) ;  ,|„j     j         ■„    „    iiSportant    nilway    centre, 

¥?">„"  iJ""  ,'  ;"1°,    r        J"'!'i..''ra'  "nd  is  easily  accessible  from  many  direction?, 

'The    World    of    Graft'    (1901) ;    'The   Little  ^   various    lines    of   railroad     Advantages   of 

Brotberi      (,90a);     'The     Rise    of     Roderick  >Jew  York  are  available  during  vacalioi.,  for 

Clowd     (1903);  etc.  students,  if  desired  by  parents  or  guardians. 

Willard,    Samuel,    American    clergyman.         The  school  now  occupies,  in  addition  to  the 

scholar,  and   educator:    b.   Concord,  Mass.,  31  former  residence  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  three 

.Jan.    1640:    d.    Boston,    Mass.,    I2    Sept.    170?.  new  beautiful  buildings  erected  for  its  use. 
Graduated   from   Harvard   in    1659,  he  studied         Russell  Sage  Hall,  tlie  gift  of  the  Hon.  Rit» 
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sell  Sage,  whose  wife-  is  the  efficient  president  vetted  brigadier-g^eneral  and  major-general  in 
of  the  Etnina  Willard  Association,  is  the  resi-  the  regular  army  in  1867  for  services  at  Peters- 
dence  for  members  of  the  faculty  and  for  burg-  and  Spottsylvania,  and  was  voted  a  Con- 
boarding  pupils.  The  building  consists  of  five  gressional  medal  of  honor  for  gallantry  at  Bull 
stories  above  the  basement.  It  is  tire-proof  Run  in  1861.  He  received  full  rank  as  briga- 
in  construclion,  all  floors  having  steel  beams  dicr-general  in  1886  and  in  the  following  year 
with  a  filling  of  fire-proof  njalerial,  and  all  was  retired.  He  wrote:  'Shoepac  Recollec- 
dividing  walls  and  partitions  being  of  brick  lions  by  Walter  March'  (1856)  ;  and  'Faca:  An 
or   hollow    tiles.  Army  Memoir,  by  Major  March'    (185?). 

The  Gurley  Memorial  Hall  contains  the  Wil'Iemite,  an  important  ore  of  zinc  and 
assembly  room,  recitation  rooms,  gj;mnasium,  a  mineral  of  much  mineralogical  interest.  It  is 
laboratories,  library,  and  offices.  It  is  a  two-  essentially  a  zinc  orthosilicate,  ZniSJO^  but  all 
story  basement  structure,  having  a  central  sec-  ^f  the  many  varieties  from  Franklin  Furnace 
tion  and  two  wings,  built  of  pranite  with  Long  and  Ogdcnsburg.  N.  T.,  its  two  most  pro- 
Meadow  brown-sione  tnmmmgs,  and  has  a  n^  localities,  contain  considerable  manganese, 
handsome  appearance  from  every  point  of  view.  Xhe  colors  of  the  New  Jersey  willemite  are 
This  building  IS  also  fire- proof,  a!^l  of  the  ^,ry  varied,  white,  green,  yellow,*  flesh-red, 
floors  are  laid  upon  bnck.  supported  by  iron  brown  and  gray,  the  last  three  being  character- 
beams,  and  the  plastering  and  ceiling  are  ap-  isiic  of  the  variety  troostite  which  occurs  in  crys- 
phed  directly  to  the  brick  without  lath.  The  ^^i^  (^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  -^  ,^n^^^  -^^  crystal- 
rooms  are  spacious,  with  high  ceilings,  are  well  ligation  of  willemite  is  rhombohedral.  the  cora- 
''8"tf'l  .^"Q  *«  handsomely  furnished.  n,on  form  being  a  hexagonal  prism,  either  stout 
_  Ihe  library  contains  over  2,000  volumes,  and  or  much  elongated,  terminated  by  obtuse  rhom- 
"  ^P^"  ^^''j'-for  the  UM  of  faculty  and  stadwits.  bohedrons.  It  occurs  in  small  crystals  of  pris- 
The  Troy  Public  .Library  with  more,  than  ^^^^^  ^^  obtuse  rhombohedral  habit  in  New 
4^000  volumes,  is  situated  directly  opposite  the  Mexico.    A    granular    form    is    also    found    in 

S?!'     .          11    n,         ..          ■  .  >.    -.J-         .L  New  Jersey  in  large  quantities,  intimately  mixed 

The  Anna  MPlnin  Manorial  buildmg,  the  „jth  franklinite.  Crystals  from  Belgium  have 
gift  of  Mrs.  G.  V.  S.  Quackenbush  in  memon'  an  easy  basal  cleavage,  but  this  cleavage  is  dif- 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Anna  M  Plum,  a  grad-  fieuit  in  New  Jersey  crystals,  which  have  emi- 
uate  of  the  school,  contains  the  studios  and  nent  prismatic  cleavage.  The  mineral  has  a 
offices  for  the  departments  of  niiisic  and  art.  hardness  of  S-S  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3.9  to 
It  has  three  stories,  and  19  built  of  granite  4,2.  Transparent  crystals  and  masses  have  been 
with  brown-stone  trimmings.  found  in  New  Jersey  which  yield  gems  whose 
.  The  government  of  the  school,  and  its  under-  beauty  is  much  enhanced  by  the  strong  double 
lying  idea,  IS  mutual  good,  understanding  and  refraction  of  the  mineral,  though  the  inferior 
sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil.  There  hardness  precludes  their  use  as  jewels.  Ordi- 
are  few  regulations  to  be  enforced,  for  it  la  narily  willemite  is  opaque,  but  with  transparent 
taken  for  granted  that  girls  enlermg  the  school  partfon^  scattered  through  the  mass.  The 
are  ladies  and  mean  to  do  right  The  desipi  gr^en  phosphorescence  of  willemite  when  struck 
IS  to  combine  thorough  scholarship  with  cul-  ^jth  a  hammer  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
ture,  and  the  oversight  and  care  exerted  are  During  e.xposure  to  the  Rontgen  rays  and  to 
given  as  a  help  and  guidance  in  developing  self-  f^e  ultra-violet  and  other  rays  of  the  Piffard 
respect  and  self-control.  .  ,  ,  ^  .  lamp  a  gorgeous  green  fluorescence  is  observed 
-  The  school  13  undenominational  but  poai-  ;„  (he  New  Jersey  mineral  and  some  specimens 
lively  Christian  in  its  influence.  Regular  at-  are  also  highly  phosphorescent,  but  these  prop- 
tendance  at  church  is  expected,  and  students  grties  are  not  possessed  by  willemite  from  other 
are  permitted,  under  charge  of  some  teacher,  localities.  Radium  salts  excite  instant  lumines- 
to  attend  any  church  preferred  by  their  par-  ^ence  in  the  New  Jersey  mineral.  These  ob- 
<•>*•-                                         W,  F.  GxjRLEY,  servalions  have  attracted  widespread  interest. 

President  Board  of  Trusttet.  Willenw,  v!l'l6mz,  Florent,  Belgian   artist: 

WUlcox,  wnTtSks,  Orlando  BoHvar,  Amer-  b-  L'cge.  Belgium,  9  Jan.  1823  :^.d.  NeuiUy. 
ican  soldiur:  b.  Detroit.  Mich,,  16  April  1833;  d.  *™nce,  22  Oct.  1005.  He  studied  at  the 
Coburg,  Ont.,  10  May  1907.  He  graduated  from  Academy  ot  Mechlin  and  formed  his  s^yle 
West  Point  in  1H47.  served  in  the  Mexican  uP""  th"  of  11'=  "1^  ""teh  masters.  He  re- 
war  and  later  in  Ihe  Seminole  war.  anJ  njo^cd  to  Paris  in  1844  and  was  awarded  first- 
Other  Indian  campaigns.  He  wae  promoted  ^'^^^  medals  in  1855,  1867,  and  1870,  His  work 
lieutenant  in  1850  andin  1857  resigned  from  the  has  been  well  received  m  the  United  States  and 
army,  thereafter  engaging  in  law  practice  at  e>:amp1es  of  it  are  included  m  many  private  col- 
Detroit  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  lections.  Especially  good  canvases  by  him  may 
when  he  re-entered  the  army  as  colonel  of  vol-  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
unieers.  He  was  engaged  at  the  capture  of  New  York,  and  al  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Alexandria,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  Willema,  Jan  Frans,  Flemish  philologist: 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  ex-  b.  Bouchout.  near  Antwerp.  Belgium,  II  March 
changed  in  1862  and  afterward  participated  in  1793;  d.  Ghent  14  June  1846.  In  1809  he  was 
the  battles  at  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  placed  in  the  office  of  an  Antwerp  notary,  and 
Fredericksburg,  led  a  division  at  the  battle  of  m  rSii  won  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  on  the 
the  Wilderness  and  in  the  Richmond  campaign,  battle  of  Friedland  and  peace  of  Tilsit  C1811). 
and  in  1864  was  brevetted  major-general  of  vol-  His  ode,  <Aen  de  Eelgen'  ('To  the  Belgians,' 
unteers.  He  was  the  first  to  enter  Petersburg,  1818).  hailing  the  revival  ot  Belgian  nationality 
receiving  its  surrender,  and  in  1866  was  mus-  under  Holland's  protection,  brought  him  a  pe- 
tered out  of  service.  He  re-entered  the  regu-  sition  under  the  Dutch  government  and  a 
lar  army  with  rank  as  colonel  in  1866,  was  bre-  series  of  masterly  philological  works,  including 
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'Over  de  Ncdu'daiudie  Taal  en  Letttrknnde'  N'atioiis.    He    comntandnl    tbe    forces    in    tfie 

ii&i^-'SO),  procured  bim  adniuioa  to  the  Acad-  Mobawk  Valley  from  1780  rnidl  tbe  dose  of  llie 

cniT  bf  Antwerp.    On  the  fomu)  separation  of  war,  conducting  in  1783  tbe  attcmpled  snTprise 

Bctgium  fi'otn  Holland  in  l8jO  be  was  removed  of  the  garrison  at  Oswego,  which  was  tbe  last 

from  ofikc  and   icitiing  at   Encloo,   be   labored  hostile     movonenl     againn     the     Brilisb-       In 

theie  on  the  Fleniiih  version  of  *Reynard  tbe  1784-92  be   was   sheriff   of   New   York,  and   in 

FoK,*   in    bis   edition   of   it    (1834;    uJling   on  i7i>4  accepted  a   mission  to   tbe   Creek   Indians 

Fleming*    to    help    to    preserve    dicir    ancient  and  succeeded  in  conclnding  with  them  a  treatj 

tongue-    Al   archivist   01   Ghent   from   1835   he  of   peace.     He   was    wpoimed    ma^r   of    New 

edited    the    'R^mkronjk    van    Fan    van    Helu'  yorli  to  succeed  De  « itt  Clinton  in  1807,  and 

Itiyfi),   'Brahamsche   Veesten'    (1839^),  etc,  in  1S12  was  secretary  of  a  mass  meeting  whidi 

and  after  his  death  appeared  his  collection  of  favored  military  preparations  against  the  Brit- 

'jld   Flemish  v>ngs,  and  his  'Mengelingen  van  isb.    He  left  se»-eral  mannscript  joamaJs  from 

Vaderlandschen     Inhond.'    Consult     lives     by  which  his  son,  W.  M.  Willrtt,  prepared  "A  Nar- 

Snellaert   (1847):  Roose*  ('i874>;  and  Rooses,  rative  of  the  MiliUry  Actions  of  Col.  Marinus 

Buylstede,    and    Bergmann,    <Jan    Frans    Wil-  Willet'   (1831). 

lems'  fiSoj).  WUTettB    Point,  X.  Y.,  national  miUury 

Willet,  an  American  snipe  of  tbe  genm  reservation  on  the  south  shore  of  East  River  at 

Symphamia.      The    bill    is    thick,    compressed,  its  entrance  to  Long  Islatid  Sound.     The  reser- 

itraight,  longer  than  the  head ;  wings  long,  le^  vatiou  comprises   136  acres,  purchased  partially 

long   and    strong;    tail    short   and    nearly   even-  in   1857  and  partially  in  1S63:   the  construction 

The   S.    temipalmata    is    about    15    inches    long  of  a  fort  was  begim  here  in  1862,  but  the  work 

and  3c  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2%;  it  is  darkly  was  suspended  and  the  fort  remains  nnfinished. 

speckled   above ;   rump,   upper   lai!   coverts,  and  After  the  war,  an  engineer  battalion  was  ordered 

under    parts    while;    tail    ashy    white,    the   two  here  to  establish  a  depot  for  stores,  a  station  for 

middle  feathers  spatted ;  secondaries  white,  with  torpedo  experiments,  and   a  school  of  practice, 

brownish  black  spots.     Tbe  young  are  spotted  The  post  which  constitutes  one  of  the  defenses 

and   transversely   banded   with    brownish   black,  of   New   York   harbor   is   also  known   as   Fort 

It  is  found  throughout  eastern  temperate  North  Totten   (q.v.). 

AmeriM,  and  in  &.ulh  America,  rarely  going  far  Williwn  I,  surnamcd  the  CongunwR,  king 

from  shore;  on  the  Pac.fic  it  is  represented  by  o,  England  and  duke  of  Nonnaady;  b.  Falaise. 

a   distinct   subspecies      It  goes   south   m   wmter  Normandy,  10*7  or  1028;  d.  Rouen  9  Sept.  1087. 

as   far  a,»  the  Gulf  States  where   it  also  breeds  He    was   the    natural    s-in   of   Robert,   duke   of 

■panngly;  and  IS  often  found  m  company  with  Normandy,  by  Arietta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner 

the   godwits.     li  hreeds   in   both   fresh   and  salt  „f  pgi,,       ^„^  ^^^  f„|,„    ^^^^       „^  legitimate 

marshes  on  the   grourid  and  reraam  m  separate  ^on,  when  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 

A^u  **"/'".?   '^*    ■^'     ^"A,."'"*"-     V%  '**'  Jerusalem,  nominated  him   as  his  heir.     Robert 

and  the  flesh    especially  of  the  young  birds,  are  ji^d  in  103S.  while  reiumine  from  Palestine; 

excellent    eatmg     The   food   consists  of   small  and  Normandy  fell  for  time  into  a  condition  of 

crustaceans,    and    aquatic    worms    and    insects  anarchy.    When  William  succeeded  to  the  duke- 

They  are  rather  shy.  rapid  and  strong  fliers,  and  ^^^  i,i(  vigor  and  ability  soon  restored  o«ler, 

good  swimmers  if  necessary,  though  they  can-  ^^d  his  pov?er  increased  so  much  as  to  excite  the 

not  dive.    They  are  noisy  while  breeding,  the  jealousy  not  only  of  the  surroimding  ttobles,  but 

shrill  cry   bnng.  reiterated  as   long  as  an.  in-  '^f  ^j^  J„^n,i„  (he  king  of  France.*^  - 

truder  remains   in  sight.     The   name  is  derived  ■  ■     -•                     -           .*.... 


.ruuer  remains   in  signt.      ine   name  is  Qeriyeo  b\ti»tiom  were   formed   against   him,  and   twice 

«    m    '!^</,"f"'''W«    °i-l    "»'"    '"1,  his  territory  was  invaded;  but  he  rtpeWed  these 

«*iil-w.llct»     Owing  to  their  shyness,  the  keen  aggressions,   and   reduced    the    FrenS^  king  to 

fight  which  enables  them  to  detec    the  sham  of  the  necessity  of  peace.    The  opportunity  of  |ain- 

lecoys^   and    their    swif ,    often    elevated    flight  i„g  ^   ^ij/^   dominion   preseXl   itself   on   the 

h^ct-ffii''l^^,.'^'''°°'T7*"l'''^"*^"^''"''''S  dMth  of  his  second  cousin,  Edward  the  Con- 

W,?»i   nf  TJ,IT  J     ^""^  '^f  ^   '■'' n '"'/■.  M*^  f^^^""-'  kins  of  England.     When  this  event  took 

beeaose  of  their  large  size  and  excellent  table  0,3^^  he  hid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  alleg- 

?Mi  .1,  '  hi  "*  ""S,''  ^u-^a\    9'x';'""  v'"  '  W  'hat  Edward  had  bequeathed  it  to  him.    To 

North    American     Shorebirds*     (New     York  ^„\rce  his  claim  he  invaded  England,  and  tbe 

IL...  ....  .  victory  of  Senlac  or  Hastings,  in  which  his  rival 

Willett  Mtnnui,  American  soldier:  b.  Harold  was  killed,  ensured  his  success  {1066). 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  31  July  1740;  d.  New  York  23  On  the  following  Christmas  Day  William  was 
Aug.  iH.io,  He  served  in  the  French  war  with  crowned,  after  tumultuary  election  on  the  part 
ranle  as  lieutenanl,  was  especially  prominent  m  of  the  English  nobles,  and  took  the  customary 
the  expedition  aBainst  Ticondcroga  in  1758,  and  in  coronation  oath.  His  first  measures  were  mild : 
the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.  He  was  active  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new 
in  the  movemcnis  of  the  Sons  ot  Liberty  and  on  subjects,  preserved  his  army  in  strict  discipline, 
0  June  1775  took  measures  In  prevent  the  for-  confirmed  the  liberties  of  London  and  other 
warding  of  arms  from  New  York  to  the  British  cities,  and  administered  justice  impartially.  On 
troops  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  served  as  captain  his  return  to  Normandy,  however,  the  English, 
under  Montgomery  in  his  expedition  against  Can-  being  treated  by  tbe  Norman  leaders  like  a  con- 
ada  in  1775,  remaining  in  command  of  the  post  quered  people,  revolted  and  a  conspiracy  was 
at  baint  Johns  until  January  1776;, was  second  planned  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  tSormans  in 
in  command  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777,  led  and  the  country.  On  this  intelligence  William  re- 
held  the  fort  until  relieved  by  Arnold,  In  June  turned,  and  began  with  a  show  of  justice  V 
1794  accepted  a  mission  to  tbe  Creek  Indians  repressing  the  encroachment  of  his  followers; 
present  at  Monmouth,  arid  m  [779  joined  the  but  on  reviving  the  Danegelt,  which  had  been 
expedition  of  General  Sullivan  agamst  the  Six  abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  diKOO- 
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tents  were  rraeweo.  These  he  repressed  with  regard  alt  restraints  of  iustice  and  humanity, 
his  usual  vigor,  and  a  temporary  calm  succeeded.  Consult:  Lappenberg,  ^England  under  the 
The  resistance  of  two  powerful  Saxon  nobles,  Anglo-Norman  Kings,'  translated  by  Thorpe 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  formed  an  al-  (1857);  Palgrave,  "Normandy  and  England,' 
liance  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Den-  Vol.  III.  (1864)  ;  Freeman,  'History  of  the  Nor- 
mark,  and  with  the  prince  of  North  Wales,  soon  man  Conquest  of  England*  fi867-?i)  ;  Stubbs, 
after  drew  William  to  the  north,  where  he  'Constitutional  History  of  England'  (1874) ; 
obliged  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  do  hom-  Green,  'Conquest  of  England'  (1884);  Free- 
age  for  Cumberland.  From  this  time  he  treated  man,  'William  the  Conqueror'  (1888) ;  Round, 
the  English  like  a  conquered  people,  multiplied  'Feudal  England'    (1895). 

confiscations  in  every  quarter,  and  forced  the  William  II.,  surnamed  Rurus,  from  his 
native  nobility  to  desert  the  country  in  great  red  face,  king  of  England:  b.  Normandy  105(5 ; 
numbers.  In  1069  another  formidable  insur-  j.  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  2  Aug.  1100.  He 
rection  broke  out  in  the  north,  and  at  the  was  the  third  son  of  William  I.  and  was  sent  to 
same  time  the  English  resnmed  arms  in  the  east-  England  by  his  father  the  day  before  the  death 
ern  and  southern  counties.  William  first  op-  of  the  latter  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
posed  the  storm  in  the  north,  and  executed  such  barons  and  bishops  that  he  should  be  the  Con- 
merciless  vengeance  in  his  progress  that  the  queror's  successor.  His  wishes  were  respected 
whole  country  between  York  and  Durham  was  and  William  Rufus  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
turned  into  a  desert ;  and  above  100,000  of  both  26  Sept.  1087.  The  division  of  England  and 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  said  to  have  perished.  Normandy  did  not,  however,  please  the  great 
There  being  now  scarcely  3  landed  proprietor  barons,  who  possessed  territories  in  both ;  and 
who  had  not  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  rebellion,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  effecting  the  deposi- 
he  put  into  execution  his  plan  of  introducing  a  tion  of  William  in  favor  of  his  brother  Robert; 
total  alteration  of  the  state  of  English  law  and  but  the  conspiracy  was  repressed  with  great 
property,  by  dividing  all  the  lands  into  baronies  vigor;  the  confederate  nobles  were  forced  to 
and  adopting  the  feudal  system  in  regard  to  land  withdraw  to  Normandy,  and  their  English  es- 
tenure  and  services.  He  also  reduced  the  eccle-  tates  were  confiscated.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
siastical  property  to  a  similar  system,  and,  to  that  in  this  instance  a  Norman  ruter  was  sup- 
prevent  resistance  from  the  cler^,  expelled  ported  by  his  English  subjects  against  his  Nor- 
most  of  the  English  church  dignitaries,  and  man  ones.  Once  firmly  seated  on  his  throne, 
placed  Normans  or  other  foreigners  in  their  William  forgot  his  promises  to  the  English; 
stead,  Lanfranc  being  made  archbishop.  Still  and  die  death  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
further  to  humble  the  English^  he  caused  French  Canterbury,  freeing  him  from  an  authority 
to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  law  which  he  respected,  he  extended  his  rapacity 
proceedings,  and  ordered  it  to  form  a  leading  to  the  chnrch,  and  seized  the  temporalities  of 
part  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  throughout  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  to  which  he  de- 
thf  realm.  In  1076  he  received  a  demand  from  layed  apiwinting  successors.  In  I090  he  made 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  requiring  him  to  do  homage  an  incursion  into  Normandy,  to  retaliate  on  his 
for  his  kingdom,  and  to  pay  the  accustomed  brother  Robert;  but  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
tribute  from  England  to  the  Holy  See.  William  between  them.  In  1096  Robert  mortgaged  his 
denied  the  homage ;  nor  would  he  allow  the  dukedom  to  William  for  the  sum  of  10.000  marks 
English  prelates  to  attend  a  general  council  to  enable  him  to  fit  ont  an  expedition  and  join 
summoned  by  Gregory,  but  consented  to  the  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land,  William  ac- 
levy  of  Peter's  pence.  Toward  the  end  of  his  cordingly  took  possession  of  Normandy  and 
reign  he  instituted  that  general  survey  of  the  Maine,  although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  h* 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  the  record  of  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  without  a  struggle, 
which  still  exists  under  the  title  of  'Domesday  William  Rufus  met  his  death  while  hunting  in 
Book'  (q.v.).  The  manner  in  which  he  laid  the  New  ForesL  His  body  was  found  pierced 
waste  a  large  district  in  Hampshire,  where  he  by  an  arrow,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have 
demolished  villages,  churches,  and  convents,  and  heen  shot,  whether  accidentally  or  purposely 
expelled  the  inhabitants  for  30  miles  round,  (annot  be  said,  by  a  French  ^[entleman  named 
merely  to  form  the  New  Forest  for  hunting.  Waller  Tyrrel.  Tyrrel  immediately  galloped  to 
exhibits  his  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  his  the  coast,  and  embarked  for  France,  where  he 
subjects,  as  well  as  his  love  of  the  chase,  which  lopeA  the  crusaders.  TTie  body  was  mterred 
he  further  protected  by  a  most  severe  code  of  without  ceremony  at  Winchester.  This  event 
mme-lawe.  In  1087  he  went  to  war  with  took  place  when  the  king  was  m  the  44th  year 
France,  whose  king  had  encouraged  a  rebellion  o*  .^'^  '«^  »"d  .13th  of  his  reipi.  William 
of  Norman  noble?,  entered  th"  French  terri-  Rufus  possessed  vigor,  decision,  and  pol|cy,  but 
tory,  and  committed  great  ravages,  but,  by  the  was  violent  per6d  10 us,  and  rapacious.  Consult 
starting  of  his  horse  at  Mantes,  received  an  in-  f;<^^"j/^*'T^^  Conquest  of  England  '  Vol. 
jury  which  caused  his  death,  at  the  Abbey  of  yj'?76),  and  his  'Reign  of  William  Rufus' 
St.    Gervais,    near    Rouen     (1087).     He    left  UW^J' 

three  sons  —  Robert,  to   whom  he  bequeathed  .      William  III,  king  of  England  and  heredi- 

Normandy;    William,   who   inherited    England;  tary  stadtholder   of   Holland:   b.   The   Hague  4 

Henry,  who  received  only  his  mother's  property,  Nov.   1650;    d.    Kensington,   England,   8   March 

and  five  daughters.    WHliam  the  Conqueror  was  1702.     He  was  the  son  of  William  II.  of  Nassau, 

the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  his  time.    He  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  mother  was  Henrietta 

possessed    superior    talents,   both    political    and  Mary   Stuart,   daughter  of   Charles   I,   of  Eng- 

martial,   and   employed    them  with   remarkable  land.    Educated  by  the  grand  pensionary  John 

vigor  and  industry.    His  passions  were,  how-  De  Witt,  he  gained  the  love  of  the  people,  who 

ever,  strong;  his  ambition  severe  and  merciless;  in  1673,  when  Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  republic, 

and  his  love  of  sway  often  led  him  to  di»-  appointed  him  at  once  captain-general,  gnadr- 
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admiral,  and  stadtholder  of  the  United  Prov-  the  fruits  of  their  victories  by  skilful  retrMlt 
inces,  ifter  enforcing  the  abrogalicn  of  a  reso-  and  marches.  Louis  was  finally  compelled  to 
lution  which  De  Witt  had  got  passed  in  1667,  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  England  at  the 
and  which  declared  that  in  future  no  captain-  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  The  Parliament  in- 
general  should  at  the  same  time  be  stadtholder.  sisted  at  that  time  on  the  disbanding  of  nearly 
William's  management  of  the  war  against  the  whole  army,  deeming  a  standing  army  in- 
France  was  masterly.  In  the  campaign  of  1673  compatible  with  the  security  of  the  constitution, 
he  opened  the  sluices  in  the  dikes  around  Soon  after,  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who 
Amsterdam,  inundating  the  whole  of  the  neigh-  had  made  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  his  heir, 
boring  district  and  forcing  the  French  to  retire,  induced  William  to  arm  all  Europe  against 
He  was  able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  and  Louis  in  the  great  alliance  of  The  Hague  7  SepL 
by  his  policy  engaged  the  empire,  Spain,  and  1701.  But  in  themidstof  these  projects  he  In'oke 
Brandenburg  to  take  part  with  Holland,  so  that  his  collar-bone  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  between 
at  the  Peace  of  Nijmegen  in  1678  the  integrity  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court,  31  Feb.  i7(h, 
of  Holland  was  respected.  William's  whole  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  accident  His 
policy  was  directed  against  Louis  XiV.,  for  wife.  Mary,  had  already  died  childless  in  1694, 
whom  he  entertained  a  personal  hatred,  and  to  William's  manners  were  too  cold  and  ungracious 
curb  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch  he  to  allow  him  to  be  popular  with  the  English 
instituted  the  league  of  Augsburg,  July  1686,  people.  Under  a  reserved  exterior  he  con- 
between  the  emperor,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Hoi-  cealed  a  strong  love  of  renown  and  power,  and 
land,  to  which  Denmark  and  some  German  to  obtain  the.  majority  of  votes  in  Parliament 
princes  also  acceded.  His  wife,  Mary,  whom  j^^t  use  of  bribery.  Immersed  in  polities  and 
he  had  married  in  1677,  was  the  daughter  of  „ar,  he  had  neither  leisure  nor  incluiation  for 
James  II.  of  England,  and  presumptive  heiress  literature  and  art.  In  conversation  he  was 
to  the  throne.  Unexpectedly  James'  second  wife  g^ve  and  unattractive ;  but  in  business,  pene- 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  10  June  16^.  and  the  greater  trating,  quick,  and  decided ;  in  danger,  un- 
part  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  nation  now  daunted;  in  difficulties,  unshaken;  in  war,  bold 
feared  that  the  bigoted  James  would  introduce  without  ostentation.  Consult:  Burnet,  <His- 
Boman  Catholicism  as  the  state  religion,  and  tory  of  His  Own  Times';  Trevor,  *Life  and 
subvert  the  constitution.  Rumor  aUo  asserted  Times  of  William  III.*  (183s)  ;  Macaulay, 'His- 
that  the  prince  was  supposititious.  The  Episco-  jory  of  England'  ;  Hallam,  'Constitutional  His- 
palians  and  Presbyterians  m  England,  under  tory';  Ranke,  'History  of  England'  (1875); 
these  circumstances,  united,  in  order,  by  the  aid  Traill,  'William  III.'  (1888;  Hippold,  <Wil- 
of  Holland,  to  give  Mary  the  succession  to  the  |iam  III.,  Prinz  von  Oranien,  Erbstatthalter  von 
Ihrone.  William  foreseeing  that  England,  by  Holland,  Konig  von  England'  (ipoo). 
the  policy  of  his  father-in-law,  would  become  William  IV.,  king  of  Great  BriUin  and 
more  and  more  closely  connected  with  France  j^^j^^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^  of  George  III.:  b.  31  Aug. 
joined  with  the  great  majoritj  of  the  British  ,^  ^j  Windsor  ao  June  1837.  From  I77g  W 
nation;  and  the  pensionary  Fa  gel  persuaded  the  ,j^  ^e  served  in  the  navy,  and  after  quitting 
States-General  to  support  him  with  ships  and  ^^tive  service  was  raised  successively  to  all  the 
troops  for  the  preservation  of  British  freedom  |,j_her  grades  of  naval  command,  becoming  in 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  William  arrived  jgoi  admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  178Q  he  was  raised 
suddenly  at  Torbay.  S  Nov.  1688,  with  a  fleet  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence. 
of  500  sai],  ostensibly  equipped  against  France,  He  frequently  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
and  with  14,000  troops.  Upon  his  landing  a  held  the  office  of  lord  high-admira!  (1827-8). 
great  part  of  the  nobility  immediately  declared  He  became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  in 
for  him;  and  James  soidiers  by  degrees  went  1827  and  succeeded  his  brother  George  IV.  as 
over  to  him.  In  December  the  king  fled  with  itjng  a6  June  1830.  On  his  accession  he  re- 
his  family  to  France,  after  which  William  made  jgined  the  ministers  then  in  office  with  assur- 
his  entry  into  London.  The  two  houses  of  ances  of  his  confidence  in  their  leal  and  ability. 
Parliament  in  convention  now  declared  that  in  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  November, 
James  II.  had  broken  the  fundamental  compact  the  ministry,  being  left  in  a  minority  on  a  mo- 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  by  with-  tion  of  Sir  H.  Parnell  for  referring  the  civil 
drawing  from  the  kingdom  had  abdicated  the  list  to  a  select  committee,  immediate^  sent  in 
government.  On  13  Feb.  1689,  Mary  was  pro-  their  resignation;  and  a  Whig  administration 
claimed  queen,  and  William,  her  husband,  who  was  formed  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  head.  The 
■.  had  meanwhile  gone  over  to  the  English  Church,  great  events  which  render  his  reign  memorable 
i  was  proclaimed  king.  At  the  same  lime  the  are  the  passage  of  the  reform  act,  the  abolition 
declaration  or  bill  of  rights  settled  the  limits  of  of  slavery  in  the  colonics,  and  the  reform  of 
the  royal  power,  and  the  order  of  succession,  the  poor-laws,  William  IV.  married  in  July 
Scotland  followed  England's  example;  but  in  1818,  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Ireiand,  whither  Louis  XIV.  sent  James  with  an  Meiningen,  by  whom  he  had  00  surviving  diil- 
army,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  dren.  He  had,  however,  a  large  family  by  Mrs. 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  deposed  king^  But  Jordan,  the  celebrated  actress,  who  was  for 
William's  victories  over  the  army  of  James  on  many  years  his  mistress,  while  Duke  of 
the  Boyne  i  July  r6QO,  and  at  Aughrim,  13  July  Clarence.  Her  liaison  with  the  duke  lasted 
1691,  assisted  by  the  clemency  with  which  he  from  about  1790  till  1811,  when  an  arrangement 
treated  the  vanquished  parly,  made  him  master  was  made  by  which  she  and  her  family  were 
of  Ireland.  In  the  war  on  the  Continent  he  provided  for,  William  IV.  was  succeeded  by 
was  less  successful.  At  Steinkirk  he  was  de-  his  niece  Victoria.  Consult  Fitzgerald,  'Lift 
feated  by  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  i&ja,  and  and  Times  of  William  IV.>  (1884)  ;  Walpole. 
at  Neerwinden  by  the  same  general  in  1693;  but  'History  of  England  from  the  Conclusion  Of 
jlways  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  French  the  Great  War  in  1815'  (1878-^). 
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William  I,,  emperor  of  Germany  and  nevertheless  he  received  a  thorough  military  edu- 
7th  king  of  Prussia:  b.  Berlin  22  March  1797;  cation.  In  18^  he  was  enrolled  in  the  army  at 
d,  there  g  March  i888l  He  was  the  second  son  of  2d  lieutenant,  in  1874  entered  the  gymnasium  at 
Frederick  William  III.  and  Louisa  of  Mecklen-  Cassel,  and  three  years  later,  as  1st  lieutenant, 
burg-Strelitz,  and  from  his  earliest  years  was  was  admitled  to  the  University  of  Bonn,  where 
trained  in  military  exercises.  In  the  campaign  he  remained  until  187ft  his  principal  studies  be- 
ef 1813-14  he  joined  the  Prussian  forces  as  ing  political  science  and  iaw.  He  then  entered 
captain,  receiving  then,  for  bravery  in  the  field,  upon  actual  military  service,  to  which,  after  his 
Ihe  'Cross  of  St.  George"  from  the  Czar  Alex-  mdrriage  (27  Feb.  1881)  to  Princess  Victoria  of 
ander.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1840  he  Schieswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- Augnstenborg, 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  all  earnestness,  and  in 
received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Prussia.  On  1885  became  colonel  of  the  Hussars  of  the 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1848  he  quitted  Guard.  In  spite  of  his  physical  defect  he  was 
Berlin  for  England,  but  was  soon  recalled  and  now  one  of  the  most  capable  and  dashing  officers 
in  the  following  year  proceeded  against  the  in  the  army.  He  also  displayed  talents  in  litera- 
insurgents  with  military  vigor  and  suppressed  ture  and  art,  which  he  has  pursued  in  varioiij 
the  insurrections  in  Baden  and  Ihe  Palatinate,  directions.  Strengthened  by  physical  culture 
His  brother  having  become  incapable  of  ruling,  and  the  diversions  of  hunting  and  other  sports  in 
William  (1857)  was  appointed  regent,  and  in  which  he  excelled,  he  came  to  the  throne  (15 
January  1861  became  king,  being  crowned  at  J"ne  1888)  well  trained  in  mind,  inured  to  ex- 
Konigsberg  in  October  of  the  same  year.  With  acting  labors,  and  filled  with  self-reliance  and 
the  assistance  of  Otto  von  Bismarck  (q.v.)  as  enthusiasm.  Statecraft  he  had  learned  in  the 
president  of  the  cabinet,  and  Von  Boon  as  war  school  of  Bismarck  (q.v.),  and  his  political  and 
minister,  he  demanded  from  the  nation  a  large  personal  ideals  were  imbued  with  veneration  for 
scheme  of  army  reform,  and  his  foresight  in  this  his  grandfather,  whose  conviction  of  "divine 
matter  was  justified  by  the  Prussian  successes  right*  he  embodied  in  his  own  view  of  the  im- 
in  the  war  with  Denmark  (1864),  and  the  com-  penal  office.  His  persona!  aggressiveness  and 
plete  overthrow  of  Austria  at  Sadowa  (1866),  military  methods  had  given  rise  to  popular  fear 
The  latter  war  had  been  brought  about  by  the  of  indiscretions  whereby  he  might  endanger  the 
diplomacy  of  Bismarck,  who  now  proceeded  to  peace  of  Germany  and  of  the  world,  but  from 
form  a  North-German  Confederation  with  King  the_  first  he  has  vigorously  repelled  those  sus- 
Wiiliam  as  its  head,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  P'cions  of  his  motives  which  have  led  to  his 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  designation  as  the  'War-lord,'  and  against 
South  German  States.  This  growing  power  of  which  his  conduct  in  the  tnain  has  thus  far  been 
Prussia  provoked  the  jealousy  of  France,  and  a  *  vindication.  During  the  mortal  illness  of  his 
crisis  was  reached  in  the  negotiations  concern-  father  when  Crown  Prince,  William  was  called 
ing  the  Spanish  crowa  War  was  proclaimed  "P°"  '°  repudiate  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
between  Prussia  and  France  (1870),  and  the  keep  him  from  the  throne.  His  own  behavior 
South-German  States  having  declared  in  favor  '"  "'^  three  months  of  his  father's  reign  be- 
of  the  former.  King  William  led  the  combined  trayed  no  want  of  filial  devotion.  Upon  his  ac- 
German  forces  through  the  campaign,  which  cession  William  at  once  asserted  his  ideas  of 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan,  personal  rulership,  which  he  has  maintained  in 
and  finally  in  the  siege  and  capitulation  of  Paris,  theory,  and  in  practice  has  relaxed  only  in  sul>- 
Meanwhile  the  North-German  Parliament,  unit-  mission  to  demands  of  policy.  He  has  actively 
ing  with  the  German  princes,  desired  the  king  concerned  himself  with  every  department  of 
to  become  German  emperor.  This  honor  he  ac-  "*"!!?"  ""■  *^<i  ^li*  personal  sway  has  been 
cepted,  and  he  was  crowned  as  Emperor  William  Qualified  only  by  the  limitations  of  the  con- 
I.  at  Versailles  on  18  Jan.  1871.  After  the  con-  ^'l*."*''^  ^"^  of  public  opinion.  By  travel,  in 
elusion  of  peace  with  France,  and  having  en-  '[hich  he  has  visited  all  the  principal  capitals  of 
tered  Paris  with ,  his  army,  the  emperor  re-  Europe,  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  inter- 
tumed  to  Berlin  amid  great  enthusiasm.  The  national  affairs,  and  he  is  an  expert  in  world- 
latter  part  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  consolidat-  PJ>htics.  When  Moltke  died  the  emperor  dc- 
ing  the  power  of  the  new  German  empire,  and  in  clared  that  he  had  "lost  an  army."  but  when  he 
parliamentary  and  political  conflicts  with  the  Quarreled  with  Bismarck  he  showed  no  misgiv- 
Cacholic,  Liberal,  and  Socialist  parties  in  the  '"8:^  ^*  "'*  '*>**  "'  'he  masterful  chancellor  and 
state.  (See  Germany.)  His  hfe  was  at-  reputed  creator  of  the  empire,  whose  retirement 
tempted  several  times.  Among  biographies  are  "*  virtually  compelled  in  March  1890.  And  in- 
those  of  Forbes  (1888);  G.  B.  Smith  (1887);  ^"^  by  this  act,  cleverly  characterized  by  his 
Strauss  C1887);  Simon  (French,  1887,  Eng.  "I'les  as  "dropping  the  pilot,"  he  made  himself 
trans.);  Marcks,  <Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.'  (1899).  ^9'^^  distinctly  master  of  the  ship  of  state. 
Consult  also  Von  Sybel,  'Die  Begrijndung  des  Since  then  his  able  chancellors  —  Capri vj, 
Deutschen  Reichs'  (1889-94;  Eng,  translation  Hohenlohe,  Biilow  — have  been  compliant  to  the 
1890-2);  Malleson,  'Refounding  of  the  German  imperial  will.  Shortly  before  Bismarck's  death 
Empire'  (1892);  Krause,  "Growth  of  German  '"*  emperor  sought  reconciliation,  and  their 
Unity'  (iSga):  Oncken,  <Das  Zeitalter  des  inendsbip  was  partially  restored-  In  some 
Kaisers  Wilhelm>  (1890-2).  things,  notably  in  maintaining  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance,  the   emperor   has    followed   the   policy   of 

Wilham    II.    (Fnedrich    Wilhelm    Victor  Bismarck.    William  has  measured  his  strength 

Albert),   German  emperor  and  king  of  Prus-  against    all    liberalizing   parties,    and    his    early 

sia,  son  of  Frederick  IH.  and  Victoria,  Princess  solicitude  for  the  laboring  classes   has   latterly 

Royal  of  Great  Britain,  and  grandson  of  William  seemed     lost     in     his     bitter     antagonism    to 

I.:  b,  Berlin  27  Jan,  1859,    At  birth  he  suffeied  socialistic    elements.      Bismarck's    Kullurkampf 

■n  miury  of  the  left  arm  which  would  have  dis-  legacy    William    has    sagaciously    disposed    of 

qualified   a   private  person  for  the  army,  but  through   concessions   which  he   has  turned  to 
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profit  by  making  an  implicit  alliance  of  the  against  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  and 
Vatican  and  the  German  schools  in  his  anti-  the  establishment  of  new  bishoprics,  had  been 
revolutionary  policies,  and  by  remodeling  the  rejected  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  been  ap- 
schooU  themselves.  pointed  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  William 
With  all  his  alleged  autocratic  tendencies  had  a  meeting  with  Egmont,  Horn,  his  brother 
William  has  sought  above  everything  the  Louis,  and  others  at  Dendermond,  to  dehberate 
aggrandizement  of  Germany,  her  industrial  and  on  the  means  of  averting  the  threatening  danger. 
commercial  supremacy,  colonial  expansion,  and  The  majority  advised  an  armed  resistance,  but 
primacy  among  the  great  Powers.  He  has  ex-  this  proposal  came  to  nothing  on  account  of  the 
tended  the  imperial  influence  to  Turkey  and  opposition  of  the  Count  of  Egmont.  The  prince, 
Asia  Minor,  and  strengthened  German  interests  with  his  family  now  went  to  his  castle  at  Dillen- 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  Africa  and  South  Amer-  burg.  Alva  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  in  1567, 
ka.  He  holds  the  press  to  as  strict  account  as  and  many  men  of  consequence,  including  £g- 
he  can;  the  army  and  navy,  which  he  would  mont  and  Horn,  were  immediately  arrested.  In 
make  superior  to  all  others,  he  keeps  in  the  beginning  of  1568  he  caused  the  prince  and 
strong  control;  but  hia  attitude  at  present  indi-  others,  who  had  retired  from  the  country,  to  be 
cates  no  menace,  rather  a  promise  of  protection  '  summoned  before  the  Council  of  Twelve.  The 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  which  on  more  than  one  prince  did  not  appear,  in  consequence  of  which 
occasion  he  has  doubtless  aided  in  preserving.  Alva  declared  him  an  outlaw,  confiscated  his 
Herein  his  conduct  has  been  less  aggressive  Uiaji  property,  and  removed  his  son  Philip  William, 
many  of  the  speeches  in  which  he  has  addressed  from  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  sent  him  as 
himself  through  Germany  to  the  world.  He  is  a  hostage  to  Spain.  The  Prince  of  Orange  now 
admittedly  a  most  remarkable  figure  among  the  determined  on  waging  war  against  Alva.  In  a 
men  and  rulers  of  his  time,  and  in  his  future  document  issued  in  the  summer  of  156S,  and 
career  the  whole  world  cannot  but  feel  a  pro-  called  his  'justification,'  he  gave  the  reasons  of 
found  and  cordial  interest.  The  sending  of  his  his  conduct  and  publicly  professed  the  Protes- 
brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  the  United  tant  religion.  In  consequence  of  this  he  re- 
Stales,  in  1903,  did  much  to  promote  friendly  ceived  aid  in  money  and  troops  from  several 
sentiment,  and  the  emperor's  good  will  has  been  Protestant  princes.  William  now  raised  an 
further  shown  in  his  gifts  to  the  American  peo-  army  of  24,000  Germans,  who  were  joined  by 

tie  and  to  American  institutions.  Consult:  4,000  French  soldiers,  conducted  his  forces  with 
avisse,  'Trois  Empereurs  d'Allemagne'  (18S8}  ;  great  skill  across  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  entered 
Bigelow,  'The  German  Emperor'  (J889);  Fred-  Brabant,  and  defeated  a  divip'on  of  the  hostile 
eric,  *The  Young  Emperor,  William  II.  of  Ger-  army,  but  was  unable  to  bring  the  Duke  of 
many'  (1891);  Meister,  'Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.'  Alva,  who  threw  himself  into  the  fortresses,  to 
(i8(m);  Lowe,  'The  German  Emperor,  William  an  engagement,  or  to  excite  the  people,  who 
n.'  (1896);  also  'The  Kaiser's  Speeches,'  feared  the  Spaniards,  to  a  general  insurrection, 
edited  by  W.  von  Schierbrand  (1903).  His  anny  now  dispersed.  He  then  took  part  in 
John  H.  Clifpord,  an  expedition  to  France  against  the  Catholic 
Editorial  Staff,  'Eneyclopedia  Amtrieana.'  party  of  the  Guises  (1569).  In  France  Admiral 
Coligny  had  advised  him  to  fit  out  privateers 
WiUiam  I,  pnnce  of  Orange,  count  of  against  the  Spanish,  and  estabhsh  himself  par- 
Nassau,  sumamed  the  Su.enii  b.  Castle  of  ticularly  in  Zealand  and  Holland,  from  which 
Dillenburg;,  Nassau,  16  April  iS33;  d.  Delft,  the  Spaniards  would  hardly  be  able  to  drive 
Holland,  10  July  1584.  He  was  the  eldest  son  him.  The  prince  followed  this  advice,  and  the 
of  William,  count  of  Nassau,  and  Juliana,  privateers  made  themselves  masters,  in  1572,  of 
countess  of  Stolberg,  and  was  educated  m  the  the  town  and  harbor  of  Bricl,  on  the  island  of 
Roman  Catholic  faith  by  Maria,  queen  of  Hun-  Voorn,  and  also  took  Flushing.  As  Alva's 
fpry,  sister  of  Charles  V.  He  spent  nine  years  tyranny  became  more  intolerable,  and  the  people 
m  attendance  on  the  person  of  the  emperor,  were  exasperated  by  new  exactions  several 
who  bad  so  high  an  esteem  for  his  spirit,  cities  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Overijssel,  'and  Gel- 
prudence,  and  intelligence,  that  he  asked  his  derland  publicly  declared  for  the  Prince  of 
Opinion  respecting  the  most  important  matters,  Orange.  Relying  on  the  assistance  of  France, 
and  when  he  was  but  22  entrusted  him  with  the  which  Admiral  Coligny  had  promised  to  obtain 
chief  command  of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  for  him,  William  crossed  the  Rhine,  but  the 
in  the  absence  of  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy.  He  news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  de- 
als© recommended  him  to  his  successor,  Philip  prived  him  for  the  time  of  all  hope  of  French 
n.,  who.  however,  regarded  him  with  distrust,  aid.  He  then  retired  into  the  province  of  Hol- 
As  Cardinal  Granvella  had  now  the  entire  con-  land,  which  steadfastly  supported  him.  He  now 
fidence  of  Philip,  and  Margaret  of  Parma,  who  resumed  negotiations  with  France,  and  obtained 
was  charged  with  the  government  of  the  Nether-  a  treaty  in  which  France  promised  to  support 
lands,  was  obliged  to  do  whatever  Granvella  him,  provided  that  it  should  receive  the  protec- 
suggested,  especially  with  respect  to  the  intro-  torate  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
duction  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and  the  erec-  lands,,  which  he  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the 
tion  of  new  bishoprics,  the  Count  of  Egmont,  Spaniards.  At  the  end  of  1573  Alva  was  re- 
Ihe  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Count  of  Horn  called  and  replaced  by  Requesens.  In  1574  Louis 
represented  to  the  kmg  m  writing,  that  unless  and  Henry  of  Nassau,  William's  brothers,  made 
the  cardinal  were  speedily  recalled,  his  violence  an  eflort  to  join  him,  but  were  totally  defeated 
would  drive  the  country  to  rebellion.  Though  by  Requesens  at  Mookerheide,  near  Niimegen. 
Phihp  looked  on  this  step  as  treason,  he  con-  Both  of  William's  brothers  fell  on  the  field  of 
cealed  his  anger,  and  recalled  the  cardinal  battle.  This  blow  was  compensated  by  the  re- 
(1564).  After  the  remonstrance  offered  in  1566  lief  of  I-eyden.  at  that  time  hard  pressed  by 
by  300  noblemen  (the  Gueux),  with  Count  Louis  the  enemy.  The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Leyden 
of  Nassau,  the  brother  of  William,  at  their  head,  saved  the  province  of  Holland  for  the  time,  but 
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Ibe  Spanish  w«re  still  fonnidable,  and  Holland  the  Congresa  of  Vienna  thb  kingdom  of  the 
might  have  been  completely  crushed  had  it  not  Netherlands  was  formed,  composed  of  Holland 
been  for  the  death  of  Requesens,  which  took  and  Belgium,  and  16  March  1815,  William  I. 
place  in  March  1376.  After  this  event  William  was  proclaimed  Icing.  His  hereditary  estates 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  so-called  pacifi-  having  been  given  to  Prussia  and  Nassau,  he  re- 
cation  of  Ghent  (8  Nov.  1576),  in  which  nearly  ceivej  in  exchange  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  united  burg.  Belgium  was,  however,  separated  from 
to  expel  Che  foreign  troops,  and  promised  mu-  Holland  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  zs  WU- 
tual  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  The  new  liam  was  unwilling  to  recognize  its  existence 
stadtholder,  John  of  Austria,  sought  to  break  as  an  independent  state,  he  became  unpopular, 
the  force  of  the  union  by  granting,  in  the  per-  He  continued  to  protest  up  to  1839,  and  the  next 
petual  edict,  almost  all  the  demands  of  the  peo-  year  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  retiring  to 
pie  (is;;?),  but  his  conduct  soon  manifested  his  Berlin  at  the  same  time  with  an  immense  for- 
msincerity  and  the  states  of  Antwerp  then  called  tune. 

the  Prince  of  Orange  to  their  aid.    The  people  William     II..    Frederick    George     Louis, 

received  him  with  acclamations  in  Brussels,  and  king  of  the  Netherlands :  b.  The  Hague  a  Dec 

he    was   appomled    to   the    rank   of   lieutenant-  ijga;  d.  1?  March  1849.     He  was  the  eldest  son 

general.    The  war  was  now  renewed,  and  by  the  of  the  preceding.    He  distinguished  himself  in 

victory   at   Gemblours   in   the   end    of   January  the  Peninsular  war  under  Lord  Wellington,  and 

1578,  the  Spaniards  recovered  their  superiority  also  commanded  the  array  of  the  Netherlands  at 

in  the  Walloon  provinces,  which  were  zealously  the  battle  of  Waterloo,     In  1816  he  was  married 

Catholic.     In    1579   Don   John   of  Austria   died  to  the  grand  duchess  Anna  Paulovna,  sister  of 

and  the   king  appointed   Alexander   Famese   of  Alexander  1.  of  Russia.     His  reign  commenced 

Parma  as  his  successor.    The  policy  of  Famese  from  bis    father's   abdication   in    1840,  but  al- 

succeeded    in    gaining    over    to    the    king    the  though   he  brought   order   out   of   the   financial 

southern  provinces,   and  the  prince,  therefore,  chaos  caused  by  his   father,  he  was  by  nature 

brought   the   five   northern   provinces,    Holland,  opposed     to    political     reform.     In    1848   events 

Zealand,    Utrecht,     Gelderland,    and     Friesland,  -obliged  him  to  consent  to  an  entire  reorganiia- 

into  closer  connection  by  the  union  of  Utrech^  tlon  of  the  government,  but  his  death  took  place 

Z3  Jan.  1S79,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  before  the  new  constitution  could  go  into  eSecL 

«P»W'<^  0/  t^«   V"'>'1   Netherlands.    In    1580  willi«n   IH,.  Ateunder  P.ul  Frederick, 

«?n-'"*'».^,'"*^  "   ™P°"''i^=  *°  ^"'"■"P'"  °''^^  king    of    the    Netherlands;    b.    Tie    Hague^ 

Willmrn   by   fair   means,   put  a   price   upon   his  p^^.   1817;   d.  Loo  23   Nov.   189a     He  was  th2 

head.    Th.s   step   induced   the   united  provinces  ^^^^^^  s„„  ^f  ^^  preceding  and  his   reign  was 

to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  and  W.l-  ^i^^     distinguished  by  undertakings  of  intcr- 

liam  was  offered  the  dignity  of  sovereign  count  ^al  improvement.    Under  his  rule.  Uie  kingdom 

of  Holland    and   Zealand,   which   he   accepted  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  and  material  pros- 

But  the   edict  of   Philip   proclaiming  a   reward  ji      increased.     He    carried    out    the    parlia- 

for  his  life  was  not  without  effect.     In  i^  an  ^^^ty  reforms  instituted  in  1848  and  1^1861 

attempt  was  made  by  a  Spaniard  named  Jaure-  decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch 

guy  to  assassinate  hitn  at  Antwerp  and  a  second  West  Indies.    In   1866  the   Dutch  province  of 

attempt    made  at.  Delft  on   10  July   1584.  by  a  Limburg.  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Con federa- 

Burgundian  fanatic  Balthasar  Gerard,  succeeded.  ^^^^  (,„„  ,8,g  ^^^  restored  to  the  Netherlands 

William    of   Nassau   was   four    times   married  and  by  the  treaty  of  11  May  1867,  the  grand 

Maurice  of  Nas.sau,  who  distinguished  himself  juchy  of  Luxemburg  was  declared  neutral  ter- 

as  a  general  m  the  Thirty  Years   war,  viraa  one  ^tory  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of 

of  his  sons    arid  William   III.   of  Eng  and,  a  Orange- Nassau.    While   Prince  of  Orange,   he 

grandson    of   his.     Consult:     Gachard,    'Corre-  jaarneA  in  1839,  the  Princess  Sophia  Frederica 

spondance  de   GuiUaume  le  Tacitume>    (1847-  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  King  William  I, 

'^^   Motley.   'The   R'Se  of  the  Dutch   Rep ub-  „(  Wiirtemberg,     They  had  two   sons,   William 

(1856);   KlMe,   'Wilham   L   von   Oramen'  Nicholas   Alexander   Frederick   Charles   Henry, 

.—4);  Juste,  <GuiIlaume  le  Taciturne  dapres  p^nce  of  Orange  (b.  4  Sept,  1840;  d.  11  June 

■i^„  V?"J,*P°"^"S^,.r.^I-    *"l  Pap'e"     dEtat'  ,8^).  ^^  William  Alexander  Charles  Henry 

^J^y^A^"/"?.*"-  J^'}^'f"i  ^\^  Silent.  Founder  Frederick  (b.  25  Aug.  iSsr;  d,  21  June  1884). 

"f  "'«P,"'?h  Republic*  (1895);  Frederic  Harn-  (he  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange.    In 

son,  <William  the  Silent'    (1897).  jg^   Kjng    William   was    married   to   Emma, 

.  WM,™  I,  Frederick,  W  of  .1,..  Nch-  P™/--.  »'  ZlS-SrSVX.t"*'" 


&.' 


eriands,  grand   duke   of   Luxemburg,   prin 


Wjlhelmina  becoming  heir  to  the  throne. 


Orange'  and  duke  of  Nassau :  b.  The  Hague  24  William  I.,  snmamed  The  Liom,  king  of 
Aug.  1772;  d.  Berlin  la  Dec.  1843,  He  was  the  Scotland:  b.  1143:  d,  Stirling  1214.  He  was  a 
eldest  son  of  William  V,,  Prince  of  Orange-  grandson  of  David  I.,  and  brother  of  Malcolm 
Nassau,  and  was  married  to  Friederike  Luise  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1165.  The  source  of 
Wilhelmine,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  IL  his  designation  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  hia- 
of  Prussia,  in  1791.  He  distinguished  himself  tory.  His  predecessors  had  long  contested  with 
in  the  wars  with  the  French  republic,  and  be-  the  kings  of  England  the  sovereignty  of  North- 
came  an  exile  with  his  father,  the  hereditary  umberland  and  other  districts  of  the  north  of 
stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  in  1795.  and  England,  but  under  Malcolm  these  claims  were 
for  several  years  lived  at  Fulda.  After  his  fa-  virtually  abandoned  and  the  king  of  Scots  re- 
ther's  death,  in  1806,  he  succeeded  to  the  duchy  ceived,  as  an  equivalent  for  them,  the  earldom 
of  Nassau,  and  joining  the  Prussian  army  of  Huntingdon  and  other  valuable  estates. 
against  Napoleon  was  captured  at  Jena  and  his  William  still  coveted  the  Northumbrian  region, 
possessions  confiscated.  Released  soon  after  and  while  attending  Henry  II,  of  England  in 
he  fought  against  the  French  at  Wagram.    At  his   wars   upon  the   Continent,  is  supposed  to 
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have  asked  for  a  portion  of  the  disputed  terri-  notice  ot  Edward  111,,  who  made  him  chie! 
tory.  On  being  refused  he  invaded  the  district  keeper  and  surveyor  of  the  several  of  the  royal 
after  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  but  on  13  castles.  He  built  Windsor  Castle,  and  after- 
July  il?4  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  English,  ward,  taking  orders,  held  variom  ecclesiastical 
For  security  he  was  conveyed  to  Normandy,  posts,  becoming  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1367. 
and  there  consented,  as  the  price  of  his  libera-  He  was  lord  chancellor  of  England  1367-71, 
tion,  to  perform  that  homage  for  his  kingdom  founded  in  1373  a  ^ramm^r  school  at  Winches- 
which  the  English  kings  so  long  vainly  re-  ler,  which  still  exists  as  Winchester  College, 
quired  from  the  government  of  Scotland.  The  and  New  College,  Oxford,  which  he  com^Oeted 
treaty  of  Falaise,  as  the  arrangement  was  in  1386.  He  was  lord  chancellor  for  lb;  sec- 
termed,  from  the  place  of  its  adjusttnent,  was  ond  time  1385-91  and  rebuilt  the  nave  C'  WJn- 
revoked  in  ii8g  by  Richard  I.  of  England  in  Chester  Cathedral  in  the  Third  Pointed  manner 
consideration  of  a  payment  of  10,000  marks,  1395-1405.  He  is  buried  in  a  magnificent  chan- 
needed  for  his  expedition  to  Palestine.  Wil-  try  chapel  in  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave  at 
liam  had  several  disputes  with  the  Church,  but  Winchester.  Consult  'Three  Chancellors' 
was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  the  regular  (i860} ;  and  'Lives,'  by  Lowth  (i7S8) ; 
ecclesiastics,    and    founded    in    1178   the    great  Moberly  (1887). 

abbey  of  Arbroath,  which  he  dedicated  to  Saint  William   and    Uarv    College,    located    at 

Thomas  a  Becket  Williamsburg.   Va.    It  was  chartered  in  1693, 

William  of  Malmabuiy,  mamz'ber'i,  Eog-  thus  being  the  second  oldest  college  in  the 
Jish  historian;  b.  probably  in  Somersetshire,  United  States;  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
about  1090;  d.  Malmsbury,  Wiltshire,  about  found  a  college  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1619 
1143.  He  was  educated  at  the  Benedictine  when  a  grant  of  land  for  a  "seminary  of  learn- 
Abbey  of  Maimsbunr  of  which  he  subsequently  ""B*  was  made  hy  the  Virginia  Company;  a 
became  librariati  and  precentor,  and  from  which  collegiate  school  was  established  at  Charles  CiQr 
his  name  is  derived.  His  works  are  in  Latin  in  1621.  tut  closed  on  account  of  Indian 
and  are  of  great  historical  value.  They  include ;  troubles  in  the  next  year.  In  16^5  Benjamin 
*De  Gestis  Regura  Anglorum,'  a  general  his-  Sjmes  established  a  free  school  iu  Elizabelh  City 
tory  of  the  kings  of  England  from  449  to  1128;  County,  the  first  in  the  thirteen  colonies.  In 
•Historia  Novella.'  containing  the  narration  ^^^  the  Virginia  assembly  voted  a  grant  of 
to  1143;  <Dc  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglortmi,'  an  J^"''  ^or  ^  college,  but  the  disturbed  condition 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England  down  to  1123;  of  England  at  that  time,  and  the  disorder* 
<Vita  S.  Dunstani';  'Vita  S.  Wulfstani' ;  etc.  within  the  colony,  prevented  any  further  progress 
The  best  edition  of  his  English  and  Church  his-  toward  establishing  an  institution  of  higher 
lories  is  that  of  Stubbs  in  the  Rolls  Series  learning  until  in  1691,  when  Rev.  James  Blair 
{1887-8).  Consult  Birch,  'Life  and  Writings  was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  a  charter  from 
of  William  of  Malmsbury'  {1874);  Stubbs'  the  crown.  In  this  he  was  successful,  the  char- 
Prefaces  in  the  Rolls  Series ;  Norgate,  'England  ter  being  signed  8  Feb.  1693.  Certain  lands,  a 
Under  the  Angevin  Kings,'  Vol.  I.  C'887).  ""'y  °"  ™  exports  of  tobacco,  and  other  funds 

«fit-            *    «  —n.       L      o      T-  t.      L        .  ™"^   appropriated    to   the    use   of   tlie    college. 

Williani  of  New^gh,  English  chronl-  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  college  lost 
cler:  b.  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  about  1136;  d.  the  larger  part  of  its  endowment,  the  buildings 
Newburgh,  near  Coxwold,  Yorkshire,  about  were  occupied  by  the  British  and  the  American 
1 198.  He  was  educated,  lived  all  hia  life,  and  and  French  troops,  and  the  college  was  closed 
died,  in  the  Augustmian  Abbey  of  Newbnrgh.  for  a  short  time  in  1781.  After  the  Revolution, 
He  IS  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  reign  the  college  was  reorganized  and  received  a  grant 
of  Henry  11.  His  'Historia  Rerum  Angli-  of  land  from  the  Virginia  legislature;  George 
camm'  covers  the  period  from  1066-98,  is  writ-  Washington  served"  as  chancellor  from  1788^ 
ten  ra  five  books,  and  is  highly  valuable  as  a  During  the  Civil  War  the  college  was  closed 
broadrainded,  just,  and  clear  presentation  of  after  r86r;  about  90  per  cent  of  its  students 
the  iiappenings  of  the  times,  though  his  state-  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service.  It  was  ce- 
ments are  not  always  accurate.  His  other  cupied  by  the  Federal  troops  and  most  of  its 
works  consist  of  three  sermons.  Consult  How-  buildings  and  property  destroyed.  In  1869  the 
lett  in  the  Rolls  Series,  'Chronicles  of  Steaher.,  main  building  was  restored,  and  the  college  again 
Henry  11.,  and  Richard  I.'   (1884).  opened,   but    under   serious    embarrassment;    so 

William    of   Tyre,    Syrian    histonan    and  serious  did  the  financial  difficulties  become  that 

archbishop:   b.   probably   in   Syria,   about   1137;  "!  sessions  were  suspended  in  1883,  unul  1888, 

d.  about  1184.    He  was  educated  at  Antioch  and  w^^"  'he  State  legislature  appropriated  $10,000 

Jerusalem,  and  in  1175  was  made  archbishop  of  ^  year,  later  increased  to  $15,000.     In   1893  the 

Tyre.     He  was  one  of  the  six  bi.ihops  who  rep-  ™"^?«   received   $64.0(»  from   Congress   as   in- 

resented  the   Latin   Church   of  the   East  at  the  demmly  for  loss  sufFcred  during  the  Civil  Wan 

Uteran  Council  in  1179.     His  'Historia  Rerum  ,^}"^,  =''."*e«   ^^^    always   given   history    and 

in  Partibus  Transmarinis   Gestarum'   is  one   of  Pol'l'^al  science  a  recognized  place  m  its  curric- 

the  best  histories  of  mediaval  times,  and  is  the  "'i"?;.  f^d    was    the   first    American   college   to 

principal  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Latin  ^stahlish   chairs   of  law   and   history      Partially 

Jcingdom    in   the   East   from    1127-84.     He   also  Perhaps /or  this  reason,  its  influence  has  always 

wrote   'Historia  de  Orienfalibus   Pnncipibus.'  ^«"  *="  '"  Sjate  and  national  history;  it  num- 
bers among  its  graduates  some  of  the  leading 

'Wlliam    of   Wykeham,   wHt'am,    English  men  of  the  nation,  including  four  presidents  of 

S elate,  architect,  and  statesman:  b.  Wykeham,  the  United  Slates,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Harrison, 

ampshire.   1324;   d.   South   Waltham,  Hamp-  and  Tyler,  al?o  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Edmund 

shire,  24  Sept.  1404.    He  received  a  liberal  edu-  Randolph,  and  General  Scott.    The  first  chapter 

cation  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  ol  Wykeham,  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  established  at  William 

and  was  afterward  recommended  by  him  to  the  and  Mary  in  1776.    The  college  was  also  the 
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first  to  introduce  the  elective  system  which  was  sionary  societies.  The  buildings  include  Jewell 
dcme  in  part  in  1779  under  Jefferson's  guidance.  Hall  (the  original  building),  Vardeman  Hall, 
In  i8ig  Jefferson  declared  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Brown  Hall,  Wornall  Hall.  Ely  Hall,  The  Cot- 
Eppes  that  at  Wiliiam  and  Mary  the  student  tages,  and  the  gjtnnasium.  The  library  in  igio 
could  pursue  the  course  of  his  choice.  At  this  contained  20,000  volumes;  the  students  num- 
time  there  appear  to  have  been  two  classes  of  bered  549,  and  the  faculty  45. 
students  — "regulars  and  irregulars."  The  first  WiUiam  Penn  Charter  School,  a  secondary 
class  took  a  prescribed  course  for  A.B„  the  day  school  for  boys,  located  at  Philadelphia.  Tn 
latter  followed  their  own  mclmalions,  and  at-  1^83  the  governor  and  council  of  the  province 
tended  the  schools  of  their  own  selection.  The  engaged  a  schoolmaster  (Enoch  Flower)  for 
college  was  also  the  first  to  try  the  honor  ays-  «the  instruction  of  the  youth*  of  Philadelphia: 
«em.  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  freedom  was  from  this  grew  the  Charter  School,  founded  in 
permitted  the  students  in  the  lecture  room,  and  ifigg  gnd  incorporated  in  1698  by  the  council 
on  examinauon  They  wwe  neither  watched  nor  gnd  lieutenant-governor  as  "the  public  school 
■pied  upon,  and  their  word  was  taken  as  condu-  founded  in  Philadelphia  at  the  request,  costs. 
sive  on  any  subject  There  are  now  two  courses  ^^6  charges  of  the  people  of  God  called 
offered,  the  Coliepate  and  the  NormaL  The  Quakers."  Although  supported  by  the  Quakers, 
Collegiate  cotirse  is  entirely  elective  in  accord-  ,^  y,^  open  to  all,  and  for  more  than  60  years 
anee  with  the  group  system;  three  degrees  are  continued  to  be  the  only  public  place  for  in- 
TOnferred,  A.M.  (for  graduate  work),  A  B.  and  struction  in  the  province.  In  1701  Penn  was 
B.L.,  according  to  the  subjects  elected.  The  a^ked  to  confirm  the  lieutenant-governor's  char- 
Normal  course  IS  two  years  in  ength,  to  which  ter  by  one  under  his  own  hand  and  seal.  This 
Is  added  one  year's  practice  work  m  the  Matthew  he  did  on  the  same  day  that  he  chartered  the 
Whaiey  Model  and  Practice  School.  The  cam-  j^jy  itself.  The  school  therefore  enjoys,  in  this 
pus  consists  of  43  acres  upon  which  there  are  regard,  a  unique  distinction.  The  two  subse- 
eight  buildings.    In  the  centre  is  the  mam  col-  quent  charters  issued  by  Penn,  one  in  1708  and 


lege  structure.  Though  it  has  passed  through  3,^  other  in  1711  (the  last  th^  legal  one  under 
three  fires,  the  waUs  are  the  same  as  were  ong-  T^hich  the  board  now  works)  rendered  broader 
''!3l'r/"L"^/",',^lI'^Tl?j;'i",l^^^^^  -¥    --.far-reaching   the  measures   for   the 


oldest  college  wa  Is  in  the  United  States     The  spool's   future  development    The   school  was 

bwn    m   front   of   the   college   is   covered   with  e„titely  emancipated   ffom  denominational  con- 

**-?!!"^"L'"  r'  ^P^  ^^'  .buildings  are  furriished  trol.  and  the  title  of  the  corporation  changed  by 

with  electric  lights,  artesian  well  water,  and  new  omitting  the  words:   'at  the  request,   costs  and 

««uipment.    The  college  receives  annually  from  ^n^ges  of  the  people  of  God  ^lled  Quakers,* 

the  legislature  $25,000.     The  students  in   1910  j,,^  ^^^    ;„  ^^  ^^3,    ^.^^^.^   sUnding:   "The 

numbered  241,  and  the  faculty  ao.  Overseers    of   the    Public    School    founded   by 

Lyon  G.'TrLia,  LL.D.,  Charter  in  the  Town  and  County  of  Philadelphia 

Prt$idna  of  WUliattt  and  Mary  ColUgt.  in  Pennsylvania"  (the  word  "public"  being  used 

William  Henry.  Fort,  in  the  town  of  Cald-  j"  *«  ^"^'j^ll  '^"^^'  ."P""  l"  ="  willing  to  pay 

well,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  (q.v.).  *^*/«">-    J*'%''=i°°'  premises  are  now  located 

In  August  1757,  it  was  taken  from  the  English  '"   %  ^^^   ?^  the   city,   and   taken   with   the 

by  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Mont-  ^^^t'^"'   ^1%'",^  f^^'^'   '"  ,^^^  «"*>"'->'s  <**  »''« 

^  city  presented  to  the  school  in  1903,  are  valued 

i»-.»       w       .1  /^  IT         I       .  J  ■    T  u     .  ^t  $250,000;  and  the  scholarship  funds  amount 

WilMam  Jewell  College  located  m  Liberty,  („  gfout  $50,000.    It  is  purely  a  day  college  pre- 

>  anburb  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.    It  was  founded  paratory   school    for  boys,   and   has    for  years 

Ml  1840  by  the  Baptist  of  Missouri;  Dr  William  Eeen  famed  for  both  its  high  standard  of  Khol- 

Jewell  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  was  one  of  the  leaders  a„j,ip  and  ((,5  intelligent  care  devoted  to  phys- 

m  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Jcal  training.    The  students  have  long  numbered 

college,  and  contributed  $10,000  in  lands  toward  ^ver  500.  it  being  the  largest  boys'  day  school 

the  endowment,  hence  the  college  was  named  of  jts  dass  in  the  United  States.    Its  attendance 

for  him.     It  was  opened  to  students  in  1850,  and  jg  by  no  means  confined  to  residents  of  Phila- 

on  account  of  financial  difficulties  was  closed  in  jei^ja,  boys  being  admitted  from  other  places, 
1855-7;  just  as  the  college  was  becoming  pros-  TOitlla™    x.ti    n«!th-i™    T.m     tu^    !,.♦ 

perous,  the  Civil  War  again  forced  the  work         ^,TT^.  ^'"    VV'?-,,      ^'"^'    ^^^    '®?* 

to  suspend  from  1861  to  1868;  for  a  part  of  that  ^^ompleted    drama   of    SchUler,    was   written    m 

time  &e  building  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  1804.  one  year  before  his  death.     It  is  cons 

Uoops.    Since    1877    the   endowment   has    been  °"^  °^  .h's  finest  works,  bemg  the  most  1 

raised  to  over  Saoo,ooo.     The  college  offers  tour  "Pression  of  that  idea  of  freedom  with  which 

courses  or  groups,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A,B.  ^e  had  opened  his  poetic   career  m   'The  Rob- 

Some    studies   are   required   in   all   groups,   and  ''"s'  »  ?""  before      But  whereas  Kari  Moor 

some  are   free   electives.    The   curriculum    in-'  was  warnng  against  the  existing  order  of '.hings 

eludes  several  theological  courses,  completion  of  the  bwiss  were  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 

which  by  arrangement  with  the  Southern  Bap-  t^*"    ^rKient    rights.    Although    the ,  play    is 

tist    Theologicaf  Seminary    at    Louisville,    Ky.,  ^^^  =,"<t  TcH,  he  is  merely  the  nominal  hero. 

entitles  the  student  to  credit  at  that  seminary.  Th=  "^J  protagonists  are  the  whole  people.    A 

The  degree  of  A.M.  is  conferred  for  graduate  drama   by  James    Sheridan    Knowles,    entitled 

work.    There. are  also  courses  in  elocution  and  'Williani  Tell,'  was  produced  by  Macready  m 

oratory  and  music,  and  an  Academic  Depart-  ^^^S..  and  the  same  theme  forms  the  libretto  of 

ment.    A  college  band  and  a  college  orchestra  Rossmi  s 'Guilhume  Tell>  (1829). 
are  maintained.    There  are  44  scholarships.    The         Williams.     wTlVamz,     Alphcus     Starkey, 

student  organizations  include  four  literary  so-  American  soldier :  b.  Saybrool^  Conn^  so  Sept. 

cieties.    Philharmonic    (a    musical    society),    a  rfiio;    d.    Waahin«on,    D.    C,    21    Dee.    •"-" 

Young  Men's   Christian  Association,  and  mis-  Graduated  from  Yale  m  1831.  at  studied 
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law  school  (here  in  1831-3.  and  in  1836  began  ranked  foremost  among  Welsh  poets  of  his  time, 
legal  practice  in  Detroit,  Mich.  There  he  held  His  posthumous  Welsh  work.  'Secrets  of  the 
local  offices,  and  in  18.40-4  was  probate  judge  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain'  (1829)  was  edited 
of  Wayne  County.  He  became  proprietor  of  the  by  his  son.  Talieasin  Williams.  Consult  War- 
Doily  Adverluer  of  Detroit  in  1843.'  and  re-  ing.  'Recollections  and  Anecdotes  of  Edward 
mained  its  editor  until  1848,    During  the  Mexi-  Williams*   (1850J. 

can  War  he  was  lieutenant  colmel  of  the  ist  willamm.   Eluser,  American   miasionuy 

Michigan  volunteers     In  May  1861  he  rece  ved  ,|,^  Indians:  b.  about  1788;  d.  Honnibnrg. 

the  commission  of  bngadier^general  of  volun-  p„„u^„  (^.^^    n.  Y.,  ^  Aug.  iSj.    Aftfr 

;?".=,,  "^"5  ■?  "j"  •  te'r,'S"T™.S  obtainmg  a  sScindary  educadSi  irMassa- 
the  Sheiiandoah  and  in  i86j  becaine  temporary  j^„,„  „,,  „u,i„^  of  tlie  War  of  i8ia 
commander  of  the  12*  corps,  which  he  directed  ^  ^^  ^  -^  S  government  agent 
until  Apri  1863.  leading  ,t  at  South  Mountain  ^  ^  ^^^  Indians,  and  later  fought  in 
and  Antietam.  He  was  also  in  command  of  a  ^,„J  „,■„„,  „j  ,^  severely  wounded  at 
corps  at  (kJtysburg  and  after  his  transfer  to  p,„„b„g  (,„  Sept.  1814).  After  the  war  he 
Tennessee,  at  Lookout  Mountain.  After  com-  ^^^^  ,  derjyman  of  tli  Pnacstant  Episeoi«l 
manding  a  division  of  the  20th  corps  i.n  Sher-  (-^„^|,  „j  g,  many  years  labored  »i  .  mis- 
mans  Atlanta  campaign  he  was  appointed  in  ,i„na,T  among  the  Indiana  of  the  northern  Wis- 
f'rj" "S;,"  £T"S"'  ?■'•""?•  ,"i  '"  '',i.  con.in  regioiT  By  ttiany  he  was  identified  with 
tH  the  'Marcli  to  the  Sea,-  and  the  campaign  ^^  xi?II.  of  France  (q.v.),  and  on  this  .ub- 
Ji  tte  Carolina^  Upon  the  capture  of  Savannah  .  ^^^^  |,^,  ^^^^  written  fmm  J.  H.  Han- 
he  was  brevetted  bngadier-^eral  of  volunteers  '  .  .  ,  .  ,p,^„.,,  ;„  p.^^  .gj,  ,„ 
Muster,^  onl  m  Janujrj  i8«,  he  was  minister  „  ^  Catherwood's  'Laotre'  (tgot).  A™ng 
to  San  SalvadOT  in  island  member  ofCon-  j^,  .^^  „„  <c.„,i„„  .g^inS  Our  oS- 
gieas  in  1875^8.  In  1870  he  was  Democratic  mon  Enen^>  (181!),  and  a  translation  into  Mo- 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Michigan.  |„„k'^S  .Jtan"^,  c„„n,„n  Prayer-  (1853). 

WillBtm,  Ami.  Bowira  -J J.»,  American  wifflum,  Eptrdisi,  American  soldiert  b. 

writer  of  juvenile  tales:   h.   Connecticut   1840.  »r,„.„„    w.,c=    Sj  ir-K   i^.e.  wiieH  npar  TjiI» 

She  published  ■Birchwood-  (1885);  <The  Fitch  S'°"'n    g'  ?Smt  t?s='    In  eartf  life  h! 

a„bf:..ProIe,or  Johnny.    (,887);    'Rolf  and  S^'f  ^,„^- ^^^  t'h'.Vr"  trith' pSn^ 

His  Fnendsi:  'Who  Saved  the  Ship?i;   'The  ^    ^             J              ^i„     ,      „^  England 

Giant  Dwarf;  'The  Riverside  Museum."  ^,^^j  in  Canada.    He  received  from  Massa- 

WiUuma.  Arthur  Llewellyn,  American  ehusetts  in  return  for  his  services  a  grant  of  aoo 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Owen  Sound,  acres  of  land  in  the  present  townships  of  Adams 
Ont,  30  Jan.  i8sd  He  received  an  academic  and  Williamstown  and  was  made  commander  of 
education  and  engaged  in  the  ruilroad  business  all  the  frontier  pbsts  west  of  the  Connecticut 
in  Colorado  for  several  years.  He  then  studied  River.  When  hostihties  broke  out  afresh  he 
theology  and  was  graduated  at  the  Western  v,aa  put  in  command  of  a  regiment  and  ordered 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  in  1888.  Ad-  (g  ](,,„  the  New  York  forces  under  Sir  William 
mitted  to  the  diaconate  in  i884  and  to  the  J()hnson,  who  were  marching  northward  to  at- 
priesthood  in  1889.  he  served  as  missionary  in  (ack  the  French.  He  was  proceeding  with  a 
White  River  Valley,  Colo.,  i88S-g.  was  rector  large  body  of  soldiers  to  attack  Dieskau's  ad- 
of  St  Paul's  (^urch,  Denver.  1891-a,  and  of  vance  force,  when  the  whole  party  was  en- 
Christ  Church,  Chicago,  1892-9.  In  October  trapped  in  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians, 
1899  he  was  consecrated  bishop-coadjutor  of  gnd  at  the  first  fire  Col.  Williams  fell  mortally 
Nebraska.  wounded.    While  in  camp   at   Albany  he  had 

WiUiaina,     Chantung    Uoore,     American  made  his  will,  bequeathing  his  property  for  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Richmond,  Vs.,  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  MassachusetU. 

18  July  1829.    He  was  graduated  from  William  which  later  became  Williams  College.    In  1854 

and  Mary  Oillege  in  1853  and  from  the  Theo-  the  alumni  of  Williams  College  elected  a  monn- 

logical   Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va,  in   1855.  ment  'to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

He  took  deacon's  orders  in  i8s3  and  was  or-  See  Williams  Collech 

dained  to  the  priesthood  in  1857.    He  served  as  wuiianu,    Francis    Churchill,    American 

a  missionary  m  Chma  m   1857-66  and  m  the  ,u,h„r.  son  of  Francis  Howard  Williams  (q.v.)  ; 

hst  mentioned  year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  ^    Philadelphia,    Pa..  23   Aprd    1S69.    He  was 

Yeddo    Japan,  resigning  hi.  bishopric  in  1889.  graduated  from  the  bni.ersfiy  of  Pennsylvania 

when  he  retired  from  episcopal  duties,  but  con-  5     g^        ^        .,                     '        ^  ■     -^        ^^ 

tmuing  his  missionary  labors.    Died  2 Dcil  .910.  ,,^'^His    publicalions     indudcT     'J.     Devlin, 

Wilhaina,    Edward    (bardic    name,    loio  Boss'    (1901);    'Stories  of  the  College,'   joint 

MoRtsANWc).    Welsh   poet  and   Celtic   scholar:  author  (1902)  ;  'The  Captain'  (igo3);etc 

b.  Llancarvan,  Glamorganshire,  1745 :  b.  Flem-  Twr-n.  ,»_      •       u  j       a 

ingstone.  Glamorganshire,  17  tec    1820.    With  .    WiUiaiua,     Eeanci.     Homd.     Auieriean 

Owen     Jones     and     Pughe      he     edited     the  dramatic    writer:    b.    Philadelphui.    Pa..    1844. 

•Myvyrian  Archiology'    (1801-7),  and  himself  ^T"' 'S  "'"'1  */'viJ7''".A™S"i,     'i?* 

published    'The  Fair  Pilgrim,  a  Poem  Trans-  *  V/'°n.  P"?!  !,'?°' '  ^'^'J'^  ^^' 

rated  from  the  Welsh'    ^792);  'Poems  Lyric  ','!?. "'"J',;'^  w'Sr;"u'^°5"i ''l' 

and  Pastoral'    (1794);   'Psatos  of  the  Chureh  'Master  and  Man'    (1884).    He  has  also  writ- 

in  the  Desert'    (1812)  in  Welsh.    To  the  'Fair  <"     *""'!'U.'t    ^o"     ,'  W.'/  <»         ? 

Pilgrim'    he  apiended  specimens  of  Druidical  Player    and  Other  Poems'    (i&»)i   'Pennsyl- 

'Triads,'  which,  after  a  long  protracted  contra-  "»"  P"""  <>'  *=  Provincial  Penod'  (1893). 

versy  and  on  the  non-production  of  their  manu-  Williams,  Sni  Qeorge,  English  founder  of 

scripts,  are  commonly  looked  on  as  a  literary  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association :  b.  Dul- 

forgery.    Williams  was  a  friend  of  Southey  and  verton,  Somerset.  11    Oct.   1821 :    ■*    ^  — ■* — 
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t>   Nov.    1905.      He  became   converted   in   1837  These   'Letters'   advocated  the  doctrines  of  the 

and    was   active    in    attempts    to    promote    the  Girondists,  on  whose  downfall  she  was  in  great 

religious   welfare   of    his    associates.       In    1841  danger,   and   for  some   time   imprisoned.     They 

he  went    to    London,    gathered    together   the  are  one-sided  and  replete  with  inaccuracies  and 

young  men  employed  in  the  same  establishment  misrepresentations.      Among       her       remaining 

as  himself,  and  on  12  June  1844,  organized,  with  works  are:     'A  Tour  in  Switzerland'    (1798)  ; 

others,  a  society  called  the  "Young  Men's  Chris-  'Narrative  of  Events  in  France'    (1815)  ;   'Cor- 

tian  Association,"  which  was  designed  to  be  'a  respondence  of  Louis  XVI.'    (1803);    'Letters 

society  for  improving  the  spiritual  condition  of  on  the   Events  Which   Have   Passed   in   France 

young  man  engaged   in   the  drapery  and   other  since  the  Restoration  in  1815*   (1819)  :  an  Eng- 

trades."     He  was  treasurer  of  the  Young  Men's  lish  translation  of  Humboldt's  'Personal  Narra- 

Oirlstian   Association,    1863-85,   and    succeeded  tive'  (1814);  'Julia,'  a  novel  (1790);  and  the 

Lord   Shaftesbury   as   its   president   in   the   last  story,    'Perourou,  the   Bellows-mender'    (1801), 

named  year.     He   was  knighted   in   iSm.     (See  on  which  was  based  Lord   Lytton's   'The  Lady 

Young  Men's   Christian'  Association.)      Con-  of   Lyons.'     Mention   may  be   made   of   several 

suit     Stevenson,     'Historical     Records     of    the  well  known  hymns  by  her.  such  as  'My  God,  all 

Young   Men's   Christian  Association   from   1844  Nature  owns  Thy   Sway,*   and   'While  Thee  I 

101884'    (1884).  Seek,  Protecting  Power-' 

WiUiama,  George  Frederick,  American  WiUiams,  Henry  Shaler,  American  geolo- 
poiitician  b.  Dedhara,  Mass.,  10  July  1852.  He  gist  and  palteon  to  legist :  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  6 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1872,  studied  March  1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
later  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  was  admitted  to  1868.  occupied  the  chair  of  geology  at  Cornell 
the  bar  and  has  since  practised  his  profession  in  in  1879-52,  resigning  in  the  last  mentioned  year 
Boston.  He  edited  Williams'  'Citations  of  to  accept  a  similar  chair  at  Yale,  which  he  still 
Massachusetts  Cases,'  and  the  'Annual  Digest  occupies.  He  was  secretary  of  the  International 
of  the  United  States,'  Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  He  Congress  of  Geologists  at  Washington  in  i8gi 
was  a  member  of  the  Slate  legislature  in  1889,  and  was  chairman  of  the  section  of  geology  and 
sat  in  Congress  1891-3,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  geographer  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Massa-  vanced  Sciences  in  1892.  He  has  made  exten- 
cbusetts  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897.  sive  studies  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
iwrii-  n  TH  I.-  _i  A_  ■  .«  systems  and  has  published;  'The  Qassification 
WiUianw,  George  Wwhmgton.  American  /^  ^^^  ^  Devonian'  (1885) ;  'Fossil  Faunas 
author:  b  Bedford  Springs,  Pa.,  16  Oct.  184?;  ^f  the  Upper  Devonian'  (1884-7)  ;  'The  Cubi- 
^u  '^'-i  -S^  "^'k"*  ^*'',','^..''''5'^^  l^^f*^  '!}  "'i'^s  Zone  and  lis  Fauna'^  (i^) ;  'Correlation 
the  Civil  War,  subsequ«itly  attended  school,  and  p  Devonian  and  Carbotiiferous'  (1891); 
was  tor  a  time  engaged  as  a  preacher  and  then  .gSifting  of  Faunas  as  a  Problem  of  Strati- 
as  a  journalist  In  1877  he  was  graduated  from  ^-ni,:-  T>ninirv)  fiooil  ■  mc 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  in  1879-81  served  K^P^'=  l^oi^gy  Ci903J  .  ete_ 
in  the  Ohio  legislature.  He  was  United  States  Williiiiii»,  iMac,  Enjilish  theologian  and 
minister  to  Haiti  in  1885-6,  and  in  1888  was  a  ^^^°^'u  ^-  near  Aberiptwith,  Cardiganshire.  13 
delegate  to  the  World's  Conference  of  Foreign  Dec.  i&w;  d.  Stinchcombe^  Gloucestershire,  I 
Missions  at  London.  He  was  editor  of  the  ^^y  1865.  He  studied  ft  Trinity  CoUe^,  Ox- 
Cincinnati  'Southwestern  Review'  and  of  the  for'!,  ,">  1831  became  fellow  there  and  took 
Washington  'Commoner,'  and  published :  'His-  pnests  orders,  and  was  knoiyn  as  one  of  the 
tory  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  from  1619  leading  Tractarians  (q.v.).  He  was  Newmans 
till  i88o»  (1883);  'History  of  Negro  Troops  in  curate  at  St.  Marys  and  was  later  in  charge  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion'  (1887)  ;  'History  of  the  church  at  Littlemore  With  Newman, 
the  Reconstruction  of  the  Insurgent  States'  (2  T'o^^e,  and  Keble.  he  contributed  to  the  Bnt- 
„-]„  iftani  ■  Mr  ish  Magazine'  the  verse  later  collected  as  'Lyra 
„,.,r^  !r'  ,_  „  .  ■  n  .  Apostolica'  (1836);  and  in  the  'Tracts  for  the 
WiUiamB,  Qcarshom  Mot^  Amencan  Prot-  j^j^^.^)  j,e  wrote  Tract  80,  'Reserve  in  Com- 
estant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  municating  Religious  Knowledge,'  the  subject 
Y.,  It  Feb.  1857.  He  studied  at  Cornell  1875-7,  of  much  discussion.  In  1842  he  was  an  unsuc- 
was  m  mercantile  business  for  several  years,  and  cessful  candidate  for  the  Oxford  chair  of  poetry, 
after  studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  Michi-  f^e  defeat  being  regarded  as  also  the  tirst  for  the 
gan  bar  in  1879.  The  next  year  he  vras  ordained  Tractarians  as  a  party.  From  1842  to  1848  he 
to  the  Episcopal  ministry  and  held  rectorships  ^gg  curate  at  Partington,  and  afterward  resided 
at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  and  Marquette  gt  Stinchcombe,  where  he  assisted  somewhat  in 
(i88o-g6).  In  1896  he  was  consecrated  bishop  fte  clerical  duties  of  the  parish.  Amoi«  his  fur- 
of  Marquette.  ther  publications  are  several  books  of  poetry, 
Williams.  Hden  Maria,  English  author:  such  as  'The  Cathedral'  (1838;  8th  ed.  1859; 
b.  London  1762;  d.  PaiU  15  DeciSa?.  She  was  reprinted  1889  ed.  B«iham)  ;  'Thoughts  m 
■  introduced  to  public  notice  by  Dr.  Andrew  Kip-  Past  Years'  (1838;  fth  ed.  1852),  and  'TTie 
pis,  who  recommended  very  highly  her  lirst  Baptistery  or  the  Ways  of  Eternal  Ufe' 
work,  a  legendary  tale  in  verse,  entitled  'Edwin  (1842-4;  .6th  ed.  1863);  and  smne  volumes  of 
and  Eltruda,'  which  was  pubiufied  in  1782.  Be-  P^'^'  '^•"'^fly  sermons.  'Selections'  from  his 
tween  this  period  and  1788  she  published  an  writings  appeared  in  1890;  his  'AutobiOgraphy> 
<Odc    on    Peace'     (1783) ;     'Peru,   a    Poem'  "i  >892. 

{1784) ;  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  Williams,  James  Douglas,  American  poli- 

17861,    In  1790  she  settled  in  Paris,  in  the  same  tician:  b.  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  16  Jan.  1808; 

published  a  series  of   "Letters  Written  in  d.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  20  Nov.  1880.     Aftera  com- 

i^rance^  and  in  1792-6  a  second  series,  'Letters  mon-school  education,  he  became  a  farmer  in 

from   France,'    and  in    179s  a   third,    'Letters  Knox  County,  Ind,,  first  held  office  in  1858  as 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Politics  of  France.'  justice  of  the  peace  for  Harrison  township  in 
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that  county,  and  in  1843  was  elected  as  a  Demo-  with  57  other  captives,  among  whom  were  two 

crat  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Gea-  of  his  children.    His  daughter  Eunice,  10  years 

era)  Assembly.    He   sal   in  the   House  during  of  age,  was  left  behind,  and  married  an  Indian. 

seven  sessions,  and  in  ihe  Senate  for  12.    In  Williams,  soon  after  his   return,   resumed   his 

1874    he    was    chosen    to    Congress,    where    he  pastoral   charge  at  Decrfield,  and   published  a 

served  until  1876,  resigning  upon  his  itomina-  narrative    of   his   captivity,   entitled    'The   Rfr- 

tion  as  governor  of  Indiana. '  He  was  elected  to  deemed  Captive  Returning  to  Zion'    (i707)i  & 

the  office  in  October,  after  a  vigorous  contest,  narrative  of  his  adventures  which  furnishes  a 

his  Republican  opponent  being  Gen.  Benjamin  good   picture    of   the   frontier   dangers  of  the 

Harrison.    His     administration     was     CHie     of  time. 

economy  and  stability.    His  chief  interest  was  Williams,    John    (*Anthony    Pasquin"), 

in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  agri-  English  author:  b.  London  28  April  1761;  d. 

culture  of  Indiana,  and  he  was  an  mcorporator  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  12  Oct  1818.    He  was  edu- 

and  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul-  cated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London 

ture.    He  was  widely  known  by  bis  sobriquet  of  went  to  Ireland  about  1781,  edited  various  peri- 

"Blne  Jeans."  odical  publications,  and  in  1784  was  obliged  to 

WilHama,  Jesse  Lynch,  American  author:  ^«  '^e  country  to  escape  prosecu^on   for  an 

b.  Sterling,  111.,  17  Aug.  1871.     He  was  gradu-  attack  upon   the  government.     In  1787  he  went 

ated  from  Princeton  in  1892  and  has  since  pub-  g" .  ^''^«  ^^".^  ^  ^'^  "'""l  established   the 

lished   'Histoiv  of  Princeton  University>   with  Brighton  'Guide.'.    He  was  afterward  engaged 

J.   De  Witt    (1898) ;    'The    Stolen   Story  and  "  5  dramatic  criHc  and  by  h.s  ruthless  sarcasm 

Other  Newspaper  Sketches'   (1899) ;  *The  Ad-  ""^e  hinisdf  the  terror  of  the  theatrical  world. 

ventures  of  a  Freshman-    (igggH  'New  York  J"  i?^  he  sued  Robert,  Faulder,  a  boo^tler. 

Sketches'  (igoa)  '■"'  hbel,  the  latter  having  denounced  mm  as 

,.„„.             ,  ■          ^     ,.  ,           ,               .  *lost  to  every  sense  of  decency,"  but  was  non- 

WiUiams,    John,    English    prelate,    arch-  suited  in  his  case  because  of  proof  that  he  him- 

bishop  of  Cciterbury:  b.  Aberconway,  Carnar-  self  had  grossly  libeled  every  respectable  char- 

vonshire,  Wales,  25   March   1582;   d.   Glodded  acter    in    the    kingdom,   not   sparing   even    the 

25    March    1650.    He    was    educated    at    Cam-  sovereign.     Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  the 

bridge,  took  orders  in  the  English  Church  m  United  States,  where  he  edited  in  New  York 

lOOft  succeeded  Bacon  as  keeper  of  the  great  a  Democratic  newspaper.    He  died  in  poverty. 

seal  in   1621,  an  office  which  he  held   till   16*,  His     publications     include:     <Poems*      (1789) ; 

and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  No-  'Legislative      Biography'      (1795);      *Life     of 

vember  1621.    Though  a  favorite  with  James  L  Alexander  Hamilton>    (1804) ;    'The  I>ramalic 

he  incurred  the  dislike  of  Charles  L,  and  hav-  Censor'  (1811) '  etc 

ing  supported   the  Petition  of  Right  in   1628,  Williams,    John,    English    missionary:    b. 

was  prosecuted  by  Laud  before  the  Star  Cham-  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  2^  June  1796;  d.  EiTo- 

ber.  charged  with  betraymg  the  king  s  secrets.  ^-      Hebrides,  »   Nov.  I839.    At   14 

After    eight    years'    legal    pr^eedings    he    was  he  wa^  apprenticed  to  ^n  ironmongerVbut  hav- 

suspended     from     h.s     see,     fined     successively  ;          3      ^  himself  to  the   London  ilissionary 

£10,000  and  £8,000  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  So(.;gty    ^^g  gg^j  j^  1816  to  Eimeo   one  of  the 

'^^^"^^    Released  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  Society  Islands.    Later  he   settled* in    Raiatea, 

restored  to  his   see    he  was   made  archbishop  (t,^  j^^'        ^(  j^^              3„j  ,3l^^- ^  ^^^^  ^j^ 

of  anterbniv   ,n   1641,  b"t   was   agam   sent   to  ^^,y^il^   success,   his   powers   of   organization 

he.  Tower  with  .r  I  other  bishops  on  account  of  ^eing  as  conspicuous  as  his  zeal.    In  1823  he 

their  protest  against  the  validity  of  a«s  passed  ^^f  jo  Karatonga,  the  chief  of  the  Hervey 

during  their  enforced  absence  from  the  House  ^^i^^^        j,        i,»^         j  j^  continued  success. 

?u  ^'-i  w*'  ^"^  "if^*^!'"  '^,  ^"*'  "^"""f  He  neit  built  a  boat  with  his  own  bands  in 

?**  Pj''   ^J'^lf^n^   *  '  ^^}      r         u  which   during   the    next   four   years   he   visited 

fortified    and    held    Conway    Castle     Consult:  ^j  the  South  Sea  Islands,  extending  his 

<Scnnia  Reserala  '  a  Latin  hfo  of  the  prelate,  j„iJonaTy   labors   to   the    Samia    Islands.    In 

by  Hacket  and  Philips  (1700).  ,83^  he  returned  to  England,  there  superinlend- 

Williams,  John,  American  clergyman,  ing  the  printing  by  the  Bible  Society  of  his 
known  as  "the  redeemed  captive* :  born  Rox-  Raratongan  New  Testament,  and  raising  ^ao^ooo 
bury,  Mass.,  10  Dec.  1664;  d.  Deerfield,  Mass,  to  equip  a  missionary  ship  for  Polynesia.  In 
12  June  1729.  He  was  graduated  from  Har-  1838  he  went  out  again,  visited  many  of  the 
vard  in  1683,  was  settled  in  Deerfield  in  1686,  stations  he  bad  already  established,  and  sailed 
and  ordained  in  t688.  On  29  Feb.  1704,  a  par^y  as  far  west  as  the  New  Hebrides,  where  he 
of  aoo  French  and  142  Indians  surprised  the  hoped  to  plant  a  mission,  but  was  killed  and 
towtt,  and  some  of  tlwm,  breaking  open  Wil-  eaten  by  the  savage  nations  of  Erromango.  He 
liams'  house,  killed  two  of  his  children  and  his  published  'Narrative  of  Missionary  Enter- 
negro  servant,  and  forced  him  with  his  wife  prises'  (1837).  Consult  the  biographies  by 
and  six  of  his  surviving  children  (his  son  Campbell  (1842)  and  Pront  (1843). 
Eleazer  was  absent)  to  set  out  with  other  pris-  Williams,  John,  American  Protestant 
oners  for  Canada.  On  Ihe  second  day's  inarch  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Deerfield.  Mass.,  30  Aug. 
Mrs,  Williams  fell  from  exhaustion,  and  was  1817;  d.  Middletown,  Conn.,  7  Feb.  1^9.  He 
despatched  with  a  tomahawk.  About  20  other  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  183S,  studied 
prisoners  were  murdered  under  similar  circum-  theolo^  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  iS^  and  ' 
staiKes.  On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  after  a  jour-  priest  m  1841.  From  1837  to  1840  he  was  tutor 
ney  attetlded  by  almost  unexampled  hardships,  in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  Collene,  then 
Williams  was  treated  by  the  French  with  great  was  for  a  time  assistant  minister  o?  Christ 
htnaanity  and  even  courtesy,  and  at  length  was  Church,  Middletown,  Cona,  and  rector  of  St 
redeemed,  and  arrived  in  Boston,  21  Nov.  1706,  George's,  SchenecUi^.  N   Y.,  i84»-&    lo  1848 
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he  was  electei]  president  of  Trinity  College  and  signed  in  the  year  last  named,  but  returned  to 

professor   of   history   and   literature.    He  was  the  army  in  1805  as  chief  engineer  and  superin- 

cohsecratcd  assistant  bishop  of  Connecticut  in  tendent  at  West  Point.    While  in  charge  of  the 

1851,  but  retained  the  presidency  of  Trinity  for  fortifications  of  New  York  he  built  Fort  Colum- 

two  years  longer,  and  then  became  vice-cban-  bus  and   Castle  William  on  Governor's  Island, 

cellor.    Several   students   for  holy  orders   hav-  Castle    Clinton     (Castle    Garden),    and     Ftort 

ing  placed  themselves  under  his  direction,    an  Gansevoort,    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 

informal  theological  department  grew  up,  which  of  i8ia,  as  scnibr  officer  at  Castle  William,  he 

was    afterward    incorporated    as    the    Berkeley  claimed    command   of   that     fort,    and   on   this 

Divinity   School    at   Middletown,    Bishop    Wil-  being  assigned  elsewhere,  he  resigned.     He  was 

tiams    remaining   the    principal   instructor.     On  elected   to   Congress   in   1814,   but  did  not  take 

the  death  of  Bishop  Brownell  in  1865,  he  as-  his  seat.    As  the    first    person    in  the    United 

sumed  sole  charge  of  the  diocese,  whose  admin-  States  to   apply   the  principles  of  scientific  en- 

islration  had  for  a  long  time  been  practically  gineering  he  has  often  been  called  'the  father 

in    his    hands,   and    at   the    same    time    became  of  the  corps  of  engineers.'     He  published  *The 

chancellor    of    Trinity    College.     In    the    Gen-  Use  of  the  Thermometer  in  Navigation'    (1799) 

eral  Conventions  of  1883  and  1886,  he  was  chosen  and    translated      'Elements      of      Fortification' 

chairman  of  the  Houscof  Bishops,  and  in  1887  (1801),  and  'Kosciusko's  Manceuvres  for  Horse 

succeeded  Bishop  Lee  as  presiding  bishop  of  the  Artillery'    (1808). 

Episcopal  Church.    His  published  works  include,  Williams,    Martha    McCulloch,    American 

'Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Miracles'    (1848)   and  author:    b.    Montgomery    County,    Tenn.      She 

'Studies  m  the  Book  of  Acts'   (1888).  „ag  married  to  T.  M.  Williams  and  began  writ- 

Wuliama,  John  Joseph,  American   Roman  ing  on   removing  to   New   York   in   1887.     She 

Catholic   prelate:    b.    Boston,    Mass.,    22    April  has    published    'Field    Farings'    (1892);    'Two 

1822;   d   there  30   Aug.    1907.     His   elementary  of   a    Trade'    (1894);    'Next    to    the   Ground' 

education  was  obtained  at  the  Cathedral  paro-  (1901);  etc.                                      . 

chial   school;    in   the    Sulpician    College.   Mon-  WiUiami,      Sia      Uonier      Honier-.    See 

treal,  Canada,  he  studied  philosophy,  and  later  Mon aa- Williams,  Sk  Moniebi, 

theology  with.the  Sulpicians  in  France    In  184S  Willisms,  Roeer,  the  pioneer   of  religious 

he    was   ordained    pnest   by  Archbishop   Affre  ,j^         ^^^  /^„„j»^  ^f  r^^P^  i,,^„j.  ^   ^^j^^ 

and   upon   re  urn  ing    o   Bos  on    Mass.,   was  ap-  ,^   /  ^    Providence,  R.  I.,  March  168+    There 

pointed  assistant  at  the  Cathedra  ,   m   1855  be-  j,   cm^iderable   doubt   as   to  the   yeaTof   Wil- 

coming    Its    rector      Two    years    later    he    was  ,;        ,  ^-    ^^     authorities  differ.     Some  of  them 

made  vicar-genera!  of  the  dK>cese  and  rector  of  ,1,;^  ^e  wa^  born  in  1601,  others  in  1603.     The 

Samt   James    Churchy  both   of  which   positions  -^^^   ^f^^   ^   ^^.^f^l   ^^^^in^Hon   of   all   the 

beheld  for  9  years,  being  then  chosen  coadjutor  ^^    ^^         ,^„^     ^^      ^^^^      t     ,g^       Co      , 

to  Bishop  Fitzpatnck,  whose  death,  however,  oe-  c.„,„'    'ftnoer    Williams     thp    Pinnepr    of    Re 

curred  before  the  arrival  of  the  papal  bulls  tor  f^^^  Libenv  •  m     Ti 

ff'MLrc);'"l'^%Th""w'^r     '^'"''"'^   "*  '^emoT;ecen,'investigations  have  shown 

II    March    1866,    Father    Williams  was  conae-  ^u^^  1,,  _,.  ,l              -  lamPs  Wlniam=   m  «,« 

tben  under  his  junsdictton,  as  his  diocese  in-  Williams     Whilp  vpt  a  mprp  hnv   1.^  afi.art.H 

eluded  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  ,t,  .i™',:™  „f %i  PH    ,, J  Si',   ti'i     ?t 

when,  in  1S7H  Bishop  Williams  went  to  Rome  t,  SSlZJ^J.J.  ?(  .™™??.7  .^JS  1 

s.SL*:,ss£T'v^:,t-ESt£;  s%£°irc=e?'fTSL'^aSts 

metrepolitan  see,  Bishop  Williams  heeominB  ite  ^1??     ,S  "S',i          "'"=''"    ~k  h.'»  ''- 

Srst  irchbishop,   the  pillium    being  conterred  f?,"^  '"■    ™;'S    K       ■'■•'Jope'l  Mo  a 

upon  him  a  May   1875.    Foremost  among  the  ''ff     S""? °i°'  ?'  '1"°'"  1°^  ceremouMS 

mmnments  to  hif  Zealand  energy  are  Se  new  "V    r'J"'*  '<""}' f'i,"V  himself  on  the 

Holy    Cross    Cathedral    o(    BosMn   and    Saint  'tt.l' "'\'"S'/^'''''V'",'T'-.u°^  '  ^^■ 

John's      Theological      Seminary.    At     present  "^J"  ?' .rlt  ■•"?'"""   j™'°.'  '5'"',  Si"  'f'ff 

(isra),  the  archdiocese  of  BoKon,  one  of   the  »*  »  'i?,''"?, t-'™'  ""'J'^T'  'J  "■"'"'"' 

largest  in  the  United  Slates,  includes  a  Catholic  L;'\  "•"■  ,  't"  '°°„"    1    !■  .1'  "t           """^ 

population  of  about  ?oo,ooo;   s«  priests;  aai  ?%-''.°"?.J'L         1    °^."  1      a    K  ='"1!  '■" 

churches:  76  parochial  schools;  6  Srphankgea;  «?"«'"";*  tli;  ecclesiastical  and  eivil  suthon- 

5  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  and  educational  ''«*.  "t   the   colony,   whom    he    found    arrayed 

institutions.  against  him,  for  asserting  and  maintaining  with 

«,{«! T       .t         .        .             ...        .  unwavering  fidelity  those  principles  which  have 

TijS.7^-  '       ??"'  A™riean  soldier;  b.  immortali.ed  his  name  as  the  champion  of  re- 
Boston    Mass..  ao  May  1750;   d.   Philadelphia,  ligious  lihcity. 

5««d„n.ir"  B     ■'^"  ■     %  ^^^■  s«relary   to   his  The    arrival    of  Williams   in    America   was 

gninduncle,  Benjamin   Franklin,  while  the  lal-  noted  by  Winthrop  as  that  of  a  «Godly  minis- 

.kro.d  Li      -3  1  "   '°    ?"","■  ■/"''.    "''"'  '"■  *    W'  ""  "'ready  toiown  and  esteemed  by 

„.d,  ,.  „      •  1  '.  =?»=V°'°P  '<""M'"  "«i  tbe  leading  men  in  the  colony,  and  be  was  im- 

^,™!    ^*    i''"A>^°'-""'S'y"""-    "'  mediatelv  invited  to  officiate   in  the  place  of 

r™r„.,r     •  ^I"""'   ■»   "^S  .md  was  for  John  Wilson  as  tescher  of  the  church  at  Bos- 

^li     L£fV  ■■' ='»5»?°  P'""  '<■  I^n>-  ton.  which,  however.  Williams  declined  on  the 

iS^nl   1^™.      .  £1-1  'f'  ""!■■>«"■  k«  ground   that  they  of  Boston   were  an   unsep- 

™»f„d  ;r^    of  fcHilieations    and    taking  .rated  people.     It  is  well  to  note  here  a  dS- 

sammand  of    West  Point    m   tSoa-j.    He  re-  tineiion  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  PuritMU. 
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The  former  were  Separatists,  and  were  asso-  the    claim    made    by    Massachusetts    that    the 

ciated  as  a  distinct  church  before  they  left  Hoi-  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  colonies  had  no 

land.    A  principle  of  their  church  was,  that  the  authority  to  set  up  civil   governmtnt,  induced 

State  had  no  right  to  punish  for  spiritual  sins,  these  latter  colonies  to  seek  a  charter  from  Eng- 

Tlie  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  though  Non-  land.    At  an  assembly  held  in  Newport  ig  Sept. 

conformists,  were  nol  separated  from  the  estah-  1642,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  a 

lished  church.     Their  scruples  were  against  con-  charter,  and  in  July  1643  Williams  set  sail  from 

forming   to    many    of    the    ceremonies    of    that  New    York   for    England.     Here   on   17   March 

church.     He  was  invited  by  the  Pilgrim  Church  1644  he   obtained  a  charter  which  gave   to  the 

at  Salem  to  become  an  assistant  or  teacher  in  towns    of    Providence,    Portsmouth   and    New- 

Slace  of  Higginson,  who  died  a  few  months  be-  port,  full  power  to  rule  themselves  under  the 

3re.    This  call  Williams  accepted,  but  the  civil  name  *The  Providence  Plantations  of  Narra- 

authorities,  the  General  Court  of  Boston,  inter-  gansett  Ba)[.*    This  charter  granted  in  the  most 

fered  and  remonstrated  with  the  Salem  church  friendly  spirit  everything  that  Williams  prayed 

for  choosing  him.     He  remained  at  Salem  only  for. 

a  short  while,  and  in  August  removed  to   Fly-  Williams  returned  to  America  in  1644,  land' 

mouth,  where  he  was  received  with  much  re-  ing  in  Boston   17  September.    He  ventured  to 

specL    Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  sup-  tread  on  this  forbidden  ground  by  exhibiting  a 

porting  himself  by  manual  labor  and  ofRciating  letter  from   12  leading  members  of  the   Parlia- 

as  "teacher*  in  the  church  among  the  Pilgrim  mentary  party  in  England,  addressed  to  the  gov- 

fathers.    During  his  residence  here  he  became  ernment  of  Massachusetts.     He  therefore  pro- 

intimately  acquainted  with  various  Indian  chief-  ceeded    without  hindrance    to    Providence.    In 

tains   in  the  neighborhood,  which  intimacy  had  May   1647   a   form   of   government   was   agreed 

an  important  bearing  in  his  subsequent  life  in  upon,  after  many  delays,  the  office  of  president 

the  founding  of  Rhode  Island.  of  the  colony,  which   so  naturally  belonged   to 

In  August   1633  he  returned  to  Salem  and  Williams,  was  bestowed  upon  John  Coggeshall 

resumed    his    ministerial    labors    there,    but   at  of    Newport.    Dissensions    arose    within    and 

every  turn  he  found  himself  in  conflict  with  the  without  the   new  colony ;   Williams   was   called 

clergy  and  the  court  of  Massachusetts,    He  was  upon  to  pacify  the  Indians  and  to  settle  nu- 

frequently  cited  to  appear  before  the  court    In  merous  disputes  ecclesiastical  and  civil.    In  Oc- 

October   163S   he   was  tried  before   the   General  tober  1652  Williams  was  again  in  England  mak- 

Court,   consisting;  of   the  governor,   the   deputy  ing  efforts  to  secure  a  renewal  of  the  colony's 

*mor,  8  assistants,  and  some  25  deputies,  charter;  this  he  secured  and  returned  to  Amer- 

fonnal  charges  against  him  were  four  in  lea,  landing  in  Boston  in  1654.    In  this  same 

iber,  but  the  basis  of  them  may  be  summed  year   the    reorganization    of   the    Rhode    Island 

up  by  the  statement  that  he  maintained  that  the  government  took  place,  and  on   12  September 

civil  power  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  con-  Williams  was  elected  president  of  the  colony. 

science,  or,  in  other  words,  he  maintained  the  He  was  again  elected  20  May  1656-    In  this  year 

absolute  liberty  of  conscience.     The  court  con-  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Boston  soon 

victed  him  and  sentenced  him  to  banishment.    In  made  Rhode  Island  a  Quaker  refuge,  and  they 

January    1636  he  left   Salem  to  escape  arrest,  were  made  welcotne  largely  through  ^e  influ- 

and  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  pf  the  ence  of  Roger  Williams.     For  many  ^ears,  until 

church  brethren.    He  went  first  to  Seekonk,  and  1677,  Williams  continued  to  hold  various  ofiBces 

afterward    with    four    companions    who    joined  and  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  colony.     In  the 

him,  embarked  in  a  canoe  to  seek  a  spot  beyond  Indian    wars    of    167S-6    (see    King    Phiup's 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Ply-  Wab),  when  Providence  was  attacked,  Williams 

mouth  colonies.    The  site  selected  by  him  was  was  captain  of  militia  and  drilled  companies  in 

Providence,   so  named  by  him  in  gratitude  for  Providence.     See  Rbcov  Isiasd. 

•God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  dis-  The  life  of  Roger  Williams  was  now  rapidly 

tress.*  nearing  its  end.    His  Providence  friends  did  not 

In  March  16S3  a  large  section  of  land  was  fully   appreciate  the   life-work  of   this    sturdy 

conveyed   to  him   by    deed    from   the   Indians,  champion  of  soul  liberty,  which  was  destined  to 

which  land  he  divided  equally  among  his  follow-  bring  happiness   to   a,  continent.     At   his   death 

ers.     Mrs.   Williams   and   her   two   infant   chil-  the  brief  record  was  conveyed  to  the  outer  world 

dren  joined  him,  and  friends  from  Massachu-  in  a  letter  dated  10  May   16S4,   stating,   *The 

setts  and  England  soon  joined  the  Rhode  Island  Lord  hath  arrested  by  death  our  ancient  and 

Colony.  approved    friend,    Mr.    Roger    Williams,    with 

William  Coddington,  who  had  been  a  mer-  divers  others  here."  He  was  buried  in  a  spot 
chant  in  Boston,  was  elected  as  magistrate  which  he  himself  had  selected  on  his  own  land, 
with  the  title  of  judgt  and  three  elders  were  near  where,  47  years  before,  he  had  first  landed 
elected  to  assist  him.  This  form  of  government  within  the  colony  he  founded, 
continued  until  1640.  Meanwhile  the  antag-  The  principles  of  religious  liberty  had  been 
onism  of  the  Boston  Colony  to  Williams  con-  proclaimed  in  all  ages,  and  under  many  climes, 
tinued,  and  a  law  was  passed  which  practically  with  more  or  less  plenitude,  but  Roger  Wil- 
excluded  the  inhabitants  of  Providence  from  liams  was  the  first  to  organise  and  build  up  a 
entering  Massachusetts.  In  March  1641  the  political  community  with  absolute  religious  lib- 
government  of  Rhode  Island  was  regularly  op-  erty  as  its  chief  cornerstone.  To  him  the  suc- 
gan^d.   ,^        ^  cessful  pioneer  of  these  principles  is  due  to  a 

The  formation  of  the  New  England  Confed-  larger  extent  than  to  an^  man,  the  American 

eracy,  in  1643,  which  included  the  four  colonies,  system  of  a  'free  church  m  a  free  State.' 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Plymouth  and  New  No  portrait  of  him   in  bronze  or  in  marble, 

Haven,  was  a  matter  of  anxious  concern  to  the  or  of  any  kind,  has  come  down  to  us.  and  when 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  settlements.     The  in  1872  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  presented  a 

open  hostility  of  the  Confederacy,  together  with  statue  of  her  founder  to  the  nation,  which  now 
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itands  ID  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitot  at  Wash-  hkhest  authorities  in  their  field.    Consult  F.  W. 

ington,  the  artist  had   to   make  the  mentorial  Williams,   *Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Wells- 

from  ao  ide^l  conception.  Williams*    O^^)- 

►.'^"'"^ii"'^   great  men  of   his    times   with  WiUtama,  WilUam,  American  patriot  and 

whom  Williams  stood   m  dose  person^  reU-  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepwdence:  b. 

Upns     besides    his    early    patron.    Sir    Edward  Lebanon,    Windham    County,    Conn.,    8    April 

Coke,  were  Cromwell    John  Milton,  Sir  Henry  ,„      j   ^^^^  ^  ^        jg„      jj  graduated 

Vane^  the  younger,  Major-General  Harrison  of  afVarvard  College  in  1751,  in  I7S5  ^rved  on 

the  Parliamentary  army;  Lawrence  Urd,  presi-  ^he  staff  of  Col.  Ephraim Williams  in  the  Lake 

dent  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  others  of  dis-  q^  expedition,  and  after  the  revolutionary 

tinction  in  England  and  Amenta.    See  Unito.  troubles  began  was  an  active  member  of  the 

Staks  — Civu.  AMD  Reugious  LtBEkTV.  council   of   safety,    and    in    October    1775   was 

OscAB  S.  Stkaub,  chosen  a  representative  in  the  Continental  Con- 

Amhor   of    <Rog*r   iVilliams,   the  Pioneer   of  gress.    His  property  was  nearly  all  expended  in 

Religioiu  Liberty.'  the  war,  and  he  was  tireless  in  obtaminR  pri- 

Williams,   Rowland,    Anglican    clergyman  vate  donations  to  supply  the  army,  going  from 

and  educator:  b.  Halkyn,  Wales   16  Aug.  1817;  house  to  house  to  collect  articles  that  could  re- 

d.    Broad   Chalk,   near    Salisbury,   Wihshire.   18  ''eve  the  destitution  of  the   soldiery.     He  held 

Jan.  1870.    He  was  graduated  from  King's  Col-  "early  every  office  in  the  gift  of  his  constituents, 

lege,  Cambridge,  in   i&ii  and  was  fellow  and  served  nearly  50  years  in  the  State  legislature, 

tutor  there  in  iSap-sa    He  accepted  the  chair  and   was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  hu 

of  Hebrew  at  the  theological  college  of  Saint  State  which  adopted  the  Federal  constitution. 
David's  in  1850,  acting  also  as  vice-president  of  Williami,   Sir  William   Fcnwick,    British 

that    institution.    In    1854    he    became    select  soldier:    b.   Annapolis   Royal,    Nova    Scotia,  4 

preacher  at    Cambridge   and    became   vicar   of  Dec.  1800;  d.  London  iS  July  1883.    He  was 

Broad  Chalk  in  1858,  while  still  retaining  his  graduated   at    Woolwich   in    1821,   entered   the 

offices  at    the  college.    His  views  on   inspira-  Boyal   Artillery  in    1825,  and  after  serving  in 

tton  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  Welsh  the   East  Indies    several   years   was   appointed 

clergy  and  in  1862  he  was  prosecuted  and  con-  British  commissioner  to  the  conference  in  Erie- 

demned  for  heresy  in  the  Court  of  Arches.    He  rum,   to   settle  the  boundary   dispute    between 

resigned   his   professorship    and    retired    to   his  Persia   and   Turkey   in   Asia.    During  the   Cri- 

vicarage  at  Broad  Chalk,  where  he  henceforth  mean  war  he  was  sent  a  .     ..  - 


lived,  though  in  1864  he  secured  from,  the  Privy  relief  of  Kars,  an,d  there  promptly  reorganized 
Council  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  against  him.  the  troops.  After  defending  Kars  for  four 
His  publications  include:  'Rational  Godliness*  months  against  the  Russians  tie  met  their  com- 
(I8SS);  'The  Hebrew  Prophets'  (1868-71);  mander.  Gen.  Mauravteff,  on  the  heights  above 
•Psalms  and  Litanies'  (1872);  etc.  Consult  the  city  and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter. 
Ellen  Williams'  'Life  and  Letters  of  Rowland  Assisted  by  the  Hungarian  Gen,  Kmeg,  he  did 
Williams*  {1872),  all  in  his  power  for  the  defense  of  Kars,  but 
WiUianu,  Samuel  Wells,  American  mis-  O"  '4  Nov.  1853  was  forced  by  famine  to 
sionary  and  philologist:  b.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  aa  capitukte.  On  hia  return  to  England  he  was 
Smt.  1812;  d.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  17  Feb.  1884.  ""ted  baronet,  receivecj  the  rank  of  pasha  of 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Rensselaer  Insti-  the  hwhest  order  and  the  decoration  of  the 
...._  T —  11  y^  ^  jg^^  ^jjij  jjj  jg^  went  to  Medjididi  from  the  sultan;  and  was  made  a 
as  printer  to  the  American  Mis-  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 
___  compelled  to  remove  to  Macao  ^*  '^t  '"  Parliament  for  Calne  1856-9  and 
rnTiBasVand  in  1845-8  was  in  the  United  States,  th™  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
after  which  be  resumed  his  work  in  Canton.  British  North  America.  He  was  admmutrator 
He  acted  as  interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry  on  ™,P"^^'''  '"  1860-1;  became  fall  general  m 
his  Japanese  mission  in  1853-4,  and  in  1857  1868;  was  governor-general  of  Gibraltar  1870-5; 
resigned  bis  position  in  the  mission  and  became  ati^  retired  from  the  army  in  1877. 
secretary  and  interpreter  to  the  United  States  WiUiamB  College,  located  at  WiHiams- 
Icgation.  He  assisted  in  the  ne^tiation  and  town,  Mass.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  bequest 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1858-9-  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  for  establishing  a 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  United  Slates  "Fr«e  School"  in  Williams  town.  The  bequest 
legation  at  Peking  under  Burlingame  in  1863  he  was  made  in  1755 ;  the  property  was  sold,  and 
became  its  secretary,  occupying  the  post  until  the  funds  were  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1785, 
1876,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  when  a  free  school  was  incorporated  by  thie 
and  accepted  the  cbair  of  Chinese  at  Yale,  where  legislature,  and  a  lottery  granted  for  raising 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  editor  funds  to  erect  a  building;  in  1790  the  building 
and  contributor  to  the  'Chinese  Repository*  (now  the  West  College)  was  completed,  and 
during  the  time  of  its  publication  (1832-51).  the  school  was  opened  20  Oct.  1791.  In  I793 
and  was  a  leading  authority  on  the  Chinese  and  the  institution  was  incorporated  as  a  colle^ 
Japanese  languages.  He  superintended  the  under  its  present  name,  the  property  vested  in 
press  work  of  Medhurst's  'Dietbnary  of  the  the  free  school  was  transferred  to  the  college, 
Hokkien  Dialect'  (1837)  and  with  Bridgman  is-  and  a  grant  of  $4,000  was  made  by  the  State 
sued  'Chinese  Christomathy'  (1S41).  His  to  purchase  a  library  and  apparatus.  The  col- 
other  works  include:  'Easy  Lesions  in  Chi-  lege  subsequently  received  other  appropriations 
nese'  {tS^)  ;  'The  Topt^raphy  of  China'  from  the  State;  in  1796  the  legislature  granted 
(1844);  'The  Middle  Kingdom'  (1848);  'A  two  townships  of  land;  in  1809  an  additional 
Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language'  township;  and  in  1614  appropriated  the  taxes 
(1874):  etc.  The  two  last  mentioned  are  the  from  the  Massachusetts  Bank  for  10  years  to 
greatest  of  his  works  and  are  still  among  the  Harvard,    Williams,    and    Bowdoin.    Williams' 
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share  in  which  amonnted  to  $30,000;  In  1859  the  ordered  to  continue  the  march  toward  Rich- 
legislature  appropriated  $25,000,  and  in  1868,  mond.  Lon^street's  and  McLaw's  divisions  re- 
$75,000.  In  1806  the  first  foreign  nissionary  mained  until  the  trains  could  be  got  on  tiie 
society  in  the  United  States  was  formed  at  road,  and  to  cover  the  retreat  McClellan  was 
Williams,  In  1836-72  Mark  Hopkins  f  q.v.)  surprised  to  find  Yorktown  evacuated,  had  made 
was  president  of  the  college,  and  during  his  ad-  no  provision  for  such  a  contingency,  and  it  was 
ministration  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros-  noon  of  the  4th  before  the  pursuit  began,  when 
peri^.  Gen.  Stoneman's  cavalry  and  four  batteries  of 

TTie  college  course  is  arranged  on  the  group  horse  artillery,  followed  by  Hooker's  division  oi 
system,  there  being  three  groups  of  studies,  Ian-  infantry  on  die  direct  road  from  Yorktown  to 
guage,  philosophy  (including  history  and  po-  Williamsburg,  and  Smith's  division  from  Lee's 
Iitical  economy),  and  sciences.  The  work  of  the  Mills,  were  on  the  roads  to  harass  th<.  Confed- 
freshman  year  is  largely  required;  after  the  erate  rear  and  cut  ofi  those  who  bad  marched 
first  year  all  work  is  elective,  but  students  must  from  Lee's  Mills  and  by  that  road.  Stone- 
elect  a  major  course  (15  semester  hours),  and  man  overtook  Stuart's  Confederate  cavalry 
a  certain  amount  of  work  in  each  group.  The  about  midway  between  Yorktown  and  Williams- 
degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred,  and  A.M.  for  grad-  burg,  driving  it  steadily  back  to  the  woiks  in 
uate  work  and  thesis.  There  are  76  general  front  of  Williamsburg,  where  he  was  checked 
scholarshttu,  and  one  special  prize  scholarship-  by  Stuart  and  by  McLaws  with  two  brigades 
The  principal  college  buildings  are  West  Col-  of  infantry,  and  began  to  withdraw  when  Mc- 
;ege,  the  oldest,  erected  1790;  East  College,  Laws  attacked  him  with  two  regiments  and 
erected  in  1798,  burned  in  1841,  and  rebuilt;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  one  of  his  guns 
South  College;  Griffin  Hall;  Hopkins  Obser-  stuck  in  the  mud.  Gen.  Emory,  who  had  been 
vatory,  built  in  1837,  under  the  direction  of  sent  lo  the  left  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
Frof.  Albert  Hopluns,  the  first  college  ob-  a  battery,  to  intercept  such  of  the  Confederates 
servatory  in  the  United  States ;  Lawrence  Hall  as  were  retreating  on  that  road,  encountered 
Library;  Jackson  Hall;  Alumni  Hall  Chapel;  Stuart  himself,  with  a  regiment  and  a  battery. 
College  Hall ;  Qark  Hall ;  Field  Memorial  Ob-  Stuart  falling  back,  skirmishing,  until  dark. 
servatory,  erected  1882,  containing  a  fine  me-  Hooker,  who  was  expected  to  support  Stoneman, 
ridian  circle  by  A.  Repsold  and  Sons,  Ham-  found  himself  cut  oS  by  Smith's  division,  which, 
burg;  Morgan  Hall;  Lasell  Gymnasium;  moving  from  Lee's  Mills,  had  been  ordered  by 
Hopkins  Memorial  Hall ;  Thompson  Chemical  Sumner  to  cross  over  from  its  proper  road  and 
Laboratory;  Thompson  Biological  Laboratory;  take  the  one  on  which  Hooker  had  been  ordered 
Thompson  Physical  Laboratory ;  College  lb-  by  McClellan.  Smith  reaching  it  at  the  Half- 
firmary ;  and  Jesup  Hall.  The  library  in  1910  Way  House  before  Hooker  came  up,  the  latter 
conUined  68,000  volumes;  in  addition  the  two  was  obliged  to  wait  several  hours  until  Smith 
literary  societies  have  libraries  containing  g.ooo  could  pass.  Smith  overtook  Stoneman  about 
volumes.  The  productive  fund  in  1910  amounted  5'30  P-M.,  relieved  hira,  and  forming  line  pre- 
to  $1,387,000;  the  students  numbered  560  and  pared  for  a  charge  through  a  body  of  woods 
the  faculty  58;  the  total  number  of  graduates  and  beyond  to  the  Confederate  works,  but  it 
was  4,669.  was  approaching  night  when  the  formation  was 

WilUamsburc,   wH'yamz-birg,    Ky.,    town,  completed  and  the  movement  began;  the  woods 

county-seat  of  Whitley  County;  on  the  Cum-  were  found  to  be  dense,  with  tangled  under- 

berland  River,  and  on  the  Louisville  &  Nash-  p-owth .;  and  the  movement  was  abandoned  at 

ville  Railroad;  about  gg  miles  south  by  cast  of  impt^cticable,  and  the  troops  went  mto  bivouac 

Lexington.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  coal-  Hooker  crossed  over  to  the  road  Smith  was  to 

mining  region.    It  has  flour  and  lumber  mills  n***  »»««".  marched   until   midnight,  and  lay 

and  large  coal  yards.    It  has  one  bank  which  down  m  ram  and  mud,  some  distance  on  Smith  s 

has  a  capital  of  $60,000.    Pop.    (1890J    ij;6;  left  b«t  the  same  disUnce  from  the  Confederate 

(innn^   t  ,nc  ■  I'lnin^   i  Trn  works.    The  divisfons  of  Keamy,  Couch,  and 

^^■,v*^^uv\  ,        =»    «f  Casey    were    ordered    to    follow    Hooker    and 

Williamsburg,  Va.,  city  county- seat  of  g^jj^  McQellan  remained  at  Yorkiowtl  to 
James  City  County;  on  the  ChesapMke  &  Ohio  supervise  the  embarkation  of  Franklin's  division, 
Railroad ;  about  48  miles  southeast  of  Richmond,  ^j^j^i^  ^^  ^^  York  River ;  and  Sumner, 
It  IS  the  oldest  mcorporated  town  in  the  State.  ^^  ^^^  „(  the  4th;  was  directed  to  uke  corn- 
It  was  established  in  1633,  and  prior  to_  the  ^^^j  ^f  the  troops  ordered  in  pursuit  Hooker, 
Revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  the  provmct  ^cfing  on  the  strength  of  the  orders  he  ha<f 
It  was  also  the  State  capital  until  1779.  .It  received  personally  from  McOeilan  before 
has  many  historic  associations  connected  with  marching  from  Yorktown,  opened  the  battle  very 
the  prfr-ftcvolutionaiy  days  and  the  Civil  War.  ^^^ly  in  the  morning  by  advancing  on  Fort  Ma- 
It  IS  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary  College  ^^  ^^ich  was  In  his  immedfate  front,  and 
(q.v.).  and  it  has  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asy  urn,  fl^^jj^j  „■-,,,  ^„^  i^ft  ^^^^  ^^^oss  the  penin- 
c^ened  m  1773.  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  ^^^^  ^  ,3  smaller  redoubts,  all  having  cleared 
m  the  United  States  On  3  May  1S62  it  was  ^j  j^  f^^nf  dotted  with  riflcpk.  The 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces,  who  had  r^ads  were  muddy,  axle-deep;  Grover^s  brigade 
withdrawn  from  Yorktown,  and  three  days  ^egan  the  attack  at  7  a.m.  by  driving  in  the 
fel^''  L^"  ?"?^^  f^^„  "i"^''  ^7^  the  Union  forces.  Confederate  skirmishers :  and  two  batteries  were 
The  battle  lasted  al  day.  (See  Wiluamsbuho,  pushed  to  within  700  yards  of  Fort  Magrudcr, 
Battle  of.)     Pop.   {1910)  2,714.  and  with  the  aid  of  Grover's  skirmishers  silenced 

WlUiamsburg     (^'a.),     Battle     of.      Gen.  its  fire  by  9  o'clock.    But  the  contest  had  not 

J.  E.  Johnston  abandoned  Yorktown   (q.v.)   on  fairly    begun,     McLaws,    who    held    the    Con- 

the  night  of  3  May  1862,  and  at  noon  next  day  federate  position  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  had 

had  assembled  his  army  at  Williamsburg,  whence  followed  the  train  during  the  night,  and  Long- 

his  head  of  column  (Magruder's  division)  was  street  was  left  in  command,  who  placed  IAB 
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brigades  of  R.  H.  Anderson  and  Piyor  with  federates,  about  15,000.  Tile  Union  loss,  niostl7 
Gome  field  guns  in  the  worlcs  tliat  had  been  held  in  Hooker's  division,  was  456  killed,  1,41a 
by  McLaws.  Anderson  on  the  right  and  Pryor  wounded,  and  373  missing  or  captured.  Incom- 
on  the  left  were  thrown  against  Hooker,  fot-  plete  Confederate  returns  show  a  loss  of  loa 
lowed  in  quick  succession  by  WiUcox,  who  rein-  killed,  1,458  wounded,  and  133  captured  or  miss- 
forced  Anderson,  and  by  A.  P.  Hill,  and  about  ing.  Consult:  •Official  Records,'  Vol.  XL; 
10  A.M,  Pickett's  brigade  was  brought  up.  These  Webb,  'The  Peninsula' ;  'MeClellan's  <3wn 
five  brigades  attacked  Hooker's  three  brigades  Story' ;  Allan,  'History  of  the  Army  of  North- 
with  great  impetuosity,  making  a  desperate  ef-  em  Virginia' ;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles 
fort  to  turn  the  left  held  by  Patterson's  New  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  WaV  Vol.  H. ;  John- 
Jersey  brigade.  Grover  moved  a  part  of  his  ston,  'Narrative  of  Military  fjperations.' 
brigade  to  Patterson's  support,  and  Taylor's  bri-  £_  /^  Cakman 
gade  was  sent  in ;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  iir-n,-  _  u         »  ■  j 

and  by  11   o'clock  Hooker's  line  was  pished  .     WiOujnaburg  Bridge    an  immense  strue- 

back,    uncovering    the    two    batteties,    both    of  '""  '".  "'""  ^'"''  ?''."''> ,»  *?  1"S«M  •P" 

which    were    abandoned,    one    being    retaken,  suspension    bridge    of  its   kind   m   the    world. 

Hooker  called  for  reinforcements,  hut  it  was  not  ^ork  on  the  structure  was  tagon  in  October 

nntil  3  P.u.  that  Kearny's  division  came  to  his  !«««■    ^be  bridge  yns    be  East  River  from 

relief     Kearny  made  a  vigorous  attack  and  by  f^elancey    Street,    Manhattan,    to    South    Fifth 

nightfall  had  regained  a  part  of  the  fidd  from  "'Lt^°,""'   5'«h   streets,    Brooklyn.    Its  total 

which  Hooker  had  been  driven.    Hooker's  loss  "S"'  ''"^  the  street  grade  in  Maiihattan  to 

was   about    l,6<«).     Hooker   says   in   his   report:  "■.'..''"'','  S*''l '-5  Brooklyn  is  7,300  feet.    -The 

■History  will  not  be  believed  when  it  is  told  width  of  the  bridge  is  118  feet     In  carrying 

that  the  noble  officers  and  men  of  my  division  ''"S^ ,''   ""^^^    "V    other    bridge    in    the 

were  permitted  to  carry  on  this  unequi  struggle  }«"'''■    )Lf''"'}"  '";  '»"'  S'"''"'  roadways, 

from  morning  until  night  unaided  in  the  pres-  'j"     footpaths,  four  street  radway  tracks,  two 

ence  of  more  than  30,c«>o  of  their  comrades  with  Sj''","'i;'''?V"*'  "''  '*°  'SfH  """"' 

arms  in  their  hands;  nevertheless  it  is  true."  The    enph  of  the  mam  span  is  1,600  feet,  or 

Gen.  Webb,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsula  cam-  ""'"''■  '"  '"t ''?  ""',''"  ?"".fu'    ?  ■?"  °' 

paign,  says:    "From  7  a.H.  till  noon  Hooker,  ''''    Brooklyn    Bridge    (q.v.).    The    bridge    is 

SoSe  on  the  left,  had  been  doing  all  the  fight-  l^^^    %}"'\%  "bout  i,275  feet,  more  than 

ing.    No  troops  fell  into  line  o?  battle  on  his  '^'  Brooklyn  Bridge     -The  foundations  of  the 

right.    No  other  line   was    engaged   anywhere  ^'Z.  "''"""t""  '^"i"'"  of  timber  caissons  filled 

during  the    forenoon.*    Sumner,   on    Hooker's  ""V  '^oncrete^    The    anchomges    are    massive 

right,  had  been  employed  m  reconnoitering,  with  structures.    The    one    on    the    Manhattan    side 

the  fntention  to  turn  the  Confederate  left,  and  ,""■'  .°"  *Soo  piles,  while  the  one  on  the  Briiok- 

near  noon  Gen.  Hancock,  with  five  regiments  ''?.'"''.  ",  V"'"  ''"  h"?'"'  "»''■  .  The  weight 

and  a  balleiy,  was  sent  to  seize  a  retljubt,  appar-  £.' *'  ""'  •"  »«''  "'  the  towers  is  3  048  tons, 

enily  nnoccitied,  on  the  Confederate  left,  one  J^  •""J.™  'f'  Brook  yn  approach  weighs  6,085 

of  four  redoubts  northward  of  Fort  Magruder.  '"n*-.  while    that   m    the    Manhattan    approach 

By  midday  he  bad  seiaed  it  and,  pushing  for-  «'«!"  iV^^i,  °°''i.i    '°  "l"?  •"'"  ""^'l'  ''''" 

ward,  occupied  a  second  empty  redoubt  and  sent  i""^'  ""^  ^  "^les  and  fittings  weigh  5,000 

back  for  reinforcements,  as  he  was  now  con-  ""J^:.,  The   diameter  of  the  suspension  cables, 

fronted  by  the  enemy,  who  held  the  two  re-  S      .■>'  "!'  '"""'•■  isiS**  inches.    There  are 

doubts  between  him  and  Fort  Magruder.    Twice  7,6^  '"ires  in  each  cable     Each  wire  is  about 

Sumner  ordered  two  brigades  to  reinforce,  and  ?-'' »'  ■°  ,""*.."  '''?'!V""/  .Jhe  timber  used 

twice  he  countermanded  the  order,  finally  send-  f -„li°?^'r'"='4.'!."  °^  *"  ^"''K*  amounted  to 

ing  bim  orders  to  return,  but  he  had  sent  him  WWOCO  feet.    -The  excavating  equaled  las.ooo 

some  artillery.    Meanwhile  D.  H.  Hill's  division  "^^  J'"^''?'    Of   concrete   masonry  there    are 

bad  been  recalled  from  its  mareh  in  retreat  and  W°i,  ■'"f'.'^    "?"'  .S''    '''■"">;    masonry 

ordered  to  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  and  5^'°°?J=1"'=  ^"1^*'  -The  steel  used  amounted 

Gen.  Early,  first  to  arrive  with  his  brigade,  ob-  '",  f?-'*?' .^"h"'    Th-^  foundations  for  the  towers 

tained  periiission  of  Gen.  Johnston,  who  also  "F  'he  bridge  rest  on  the  solid  rock.    The  north 

had  returned  to  the  field,  to  attack  one  of  the  P  ''  <"  ™  "t';,'"'"f»  "''''  i'  '^  ''f^  '''»»,  "' 

batteries,  which  was  annoying  the  Confederate  J'S'"   """■   "''"J  "■£,  """.l;  P|"   '>    '?   '<« 

troop,  near  Fort  Magruder.    It  was  after  5  m.  ^'P'r-    On  the  Brooklyn  side  the  north  pier 

when  D.  H.  Hill  and  Early,  with  two  regiments  '".  "9  '"t  below  high  water,^  while  the  south 

each,    pushed    forward    through    dense    under-  fi"  "  "."'l' ,!»  '«'  <1~P-.    The  first  —-  <-' 

in-nwth  to'an  nne-i  fiMH    earlv  In  advance   and  the   construction    of   the   temporary   fo 


growth  to- an  open  field,  early  in  advance,  and  ""i   construction    of   the   temporary   footbridge 

when  they  cami   within  easy  range   Hancock,  was  strung  on  ■>  Apri    1901,  and  the  first  wire 

who  was  falling  back,  following  his  artillery,  "J    ""  '','™Sr°5  .'?''''  """""'  of  Fnday,  ^ 

turned  upon  EaSy,  poilred  in  twi  elfective  vol-  P"'  'S'    VS      i'H  ""  "P'^""' '«  ""  P°'^ 

leys,  and  charged,  driving  Early  back  upon  Hill,  '"= .'»  °f '   '&■  Eollowing  are  figures  com- 

and  both   from   the  fieS,   inflicting  a   loss  oJ  ??"»?,    *J  .  Wdliamsburg    Bridge    with     the 

nearly  400  men,  among  tlem  Gen    Early,  who  Brooklyn  Bridge  as  regards  their  cost,  lengih, 

was  severely  wounded.    Hancock's  loss  was  31.  "■?»««.  "nd  detads  of  construction: 
Late  in  the  afternoon  McClellan  came  up  and  BB0Oiti.yN  BaiiKit 

ordered  troops  to  Hancock's  assistance,  but  Har  ~    ■ 


cock  bad  repulsed  Early  befoi*  they  reached  Joui  lengih  5,989  feet 

hinj     McCaann>aded,Vi'ior,.  to  renew, the  ]^^UVJri",^^l^-i;^oi-*;.^::V  'tl\^ 

battle    in    the   morning,    but   during   the    night  Height  of  »otre  of  bridm  ■tmctare  from 

Johnston  evacuated  Williamsburg,  leaving  D.  H.  ,.,?="   R'""    ■■■-,■■.■ ijs  feet 

Hill  to  bring  up   the  rear.    The  Union  troops  *"^'e™      '"^'^'^    rtmrtore    between         ^^^^ 

engaged  tiumbeted  about  aa,ooo  meti;  the  Con-  Ti»i]j  pufcater 'o^t^," wh '^V.V.V.'.V. . .  780.000 
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WILLIAHSON  —  WILLIAHSTOWN 


Extreme   widlb    Ss  ttt 

One  deck,  net   width ?3  feel 

Number   of  wires  in  em^  cable,, ............ ,,   5,^94 

Total  milei  of  wire  in  fonr  cablea I4>3bi 

Dianeter  of  cablet  ijH  incbe* 

Ultimate  itrength  of  each  cable,  in  loin ii.ioa 

Ooe  promoiade,  two  trollej'  tracks. 

Two  roadwaj'i,  two  lailway  tracks. 
WILUAUSBURG  BRIDGE. 

Tout   cost    *ao,ooo,ooo 

Total  length 7,264  feet  2  inches 

Length   ot   sma   orer   liver i^oo  feet 

Height  fromliigh  water  to  lop  of  towers 333  feet 

Height  of  centre  of   bridge  structure   from 

East   River    ij5  feet 

Weight     of    euipended     structure     between 

Elt™e"^l3Si''  "^?.'!':.'^.*'r^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'Ma°i?«t 

Two  decks,  net  width   (both) 137  feet 

Number  of   wires  in   each   cable 7.700 

Total  miles  of  wire  in  four  cables 17.431 

Diameter   of   cables iSH   inches 

Two    promenades,    four   trolley    tracks,   two    ^cydc 

Two  roadways,  two  railway  (rack*. 

Williamson,  wrryam-sdn,  Alexander  WU- 
liam,  English  chemist  and  educator:  b. 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  i  May  1824.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Giessen,  in 
1849  was  appointed  professor  of  practical  chetii' 
istry  at  University  College,  London,  and  in  1875 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  also,  occupy- 
ing both  chairs  until  1887  when  he  resigned 
and  was  appointed  professor  emeritus.  He  has 
made  important  researches  on  etherificadon,  gas 
analysis,  the  atomic  theory,  etc.,  and  has  written 
several  important  papers  concerning  his  in- 
vestigations, including  'Elherification  and  the 
Constitution  of  Salts,'  which  attracted  wide- 
spread  notice.  He  also  published  'Chemistry 
for  Students,'  He  is  a  member  of  different 
English  and  foreign  scientific  societies,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  and  of 
the  British  Association. 

Willianuon,  Franda  John,  English  sculp- 
tor: b.  Hampstead,  England,  17  July  1833.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  H.  Foley  and  later  became 
his  assistant,  afterward  settling  at  Esher,  Sur- 
rey, where  he  has  since  lived.  He  has  executed 
many  ideal  and  private  commissions,  including 
portraits  of  the  royal  family  at  the  order  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Among  his  works  are  statues 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  Australia,  India,  Ireland, 
London,  etc.;  Dean  Milman  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  and  numerous  public  statues  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

Williamsport,  wll'yamz-port,  Ind.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Warren  County;  on  the  Wabash 
River  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  ;  71  miles  north- 
west of  Indianapolis.  It  was  founded  in  1827. 
It  is  the  trade  centre  of  an  agricultural  region, 
and  is  also  situated  within  three  miles  of  large 
coal  mines ;  it  has  a  building-stone  quarry,  grist- 
mills and  warehouses;  and  two  stale  banks 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $100,000.  There  is 
a  high  school  founded  in  1884.  Pop.  (1910) 
1,243- 

WiUiamq^ort,  Md.,  tov^n  in  Washington 
County;  on  the  Potomac  River,  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
West  Maryland  R.R.'s;  65  miles  northwest  of 
Washington.  It  was  founded  in  1787;  in  1863 
Lee's  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  this  point 
on  the  march  to  Gettysburg.  It  is  situated  in 
an  agricultural  and  timber  region,  and  carries 
on  a  oonsiderable  trade.    It  has  flour  and  lum- 


ber mills  and  sash  and  door  factories ;  and  a 
national  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There 
is  a  high  school,  and  several  elementary  schools, 
including  one  for  colored  pupils.     Pop.   (1910) 


Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylva 
the  Northern  Central,  and  the  Philadelphia  & 
R.  R.R.'s;  about  95  miles  north  of  Harris- 
bur^.  It  is  on  the  Alleghany  plateau,  in  an 
agncultural  and  mining  region.  The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  steel  works, 
lumber  mills,  furniture  and  rubber  goods  fac- 
tories, wood- working  machinery  works,  wire 
rope,  nail,  and  engine  factories,  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  silk  mills,  sewing-machine  factory,  and 
fire  escape  works.  In  tgoo  (government  cen- 
sus) Williamsport  had  396  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, capitalized  for  $9,863,811  and  employ- 
'"8  Si595  persons,  to  whom  were  paid  annually 
$2,005,930.  The  total  cost  of  raw  materia!  each 
year  was  $6^420,337,  and  the  value  of  the  finished 
product  $11,199,600.  The  lumber  and  timber 
products  for  1900  were  valued  at  $1429,028;  the 
leather  products,  $839^75 ;  and  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  $747,617.  The  city  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  products  and  coal. 
The  principal  public  buildmgs  are  the  gov- 


Temple.  The  city  has  two  parka,  Brandon  and 
Vallamont;  and  Sylvan  Dell  and  Starr  Island 
are  near  by.  There  are  over  50  churches,  with 
14,000  communicants.  The  educational  institu- 
tions are  Dickinson  Seminary  (M.  E.),  a  high 
school,  opened  in  1869,  14  public  schools,  two 
large  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools,  and  two 
commercial  colleges.  The  seven  banks  have  a 
combined  capital  of  $1,225 ,20a  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  office 
three  years,  and  a  council  of  39  members.  The 
board  of  education  is  chosen  by  popular  vote. 

Williamsport  was  settled  in  1779,  and  set  off 
as  a  town  in  1795.  In  1806  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough,  and  in  1866  was  chartered  as  a 
city.  The  ci^  grew  slowly  until  1850,  when 
the  lumber  industry  began.  Since  then  the 
growth  has  been  rapid  and  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industries  have  kept  pace  with 
the  population.  Pop.  {1850)  1,615;  (1880) 
18534;  (1690I  27,132;  (1900)  28,757;  (i9'o) 
3i,8'5o-  John  R.  Bixler, 

Mattagittg  Editor,  'The  Williamsport  Suh.* 


Bay,  immediately  opposite  Port  Melbour 


»a/.  '  

iJi  miles  southwest  of  Melbourne.  The  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  town  largely  centre  in  the 
shipping.  The  piers  are  commodious,  and  there 
are  shipbuilding  yards,  patent  slips,  and  a  dry- 
dock  called  the  Alfred  Graving  Dock,  opened 
in  1874  and  improved  m  1897-8.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  churches,  the  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, the  custom-house,  the  sailors'  rest,  banks 
and  similar  buildings,  etc.  Basalt  and  brown 
coat  are  worked  near  the  town,  and  several 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  Pop.  about 
16,000. 

Williamstown,  Mass.,  town  in  Berkshire 
County :  on  the  Hoosac  and  Green  rivers,  and 
on  the  Fitchburg  (Boston  &  Maine)  Railroad; 
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WILUHANTIC— WILLOUOHBY 

about  five  miles  west  of  North  Adams  and  40  is  geDcrally  without  interest,  save  for  its  ex- 

miles  east  o£  Troy,  N.  Y.    It  was  settled  in  travagance,    'PencilHngs  by  the  Way'    (1835) 

1753  and  was  named  West  Hoosic.    In  1765  it  abounds  in  talented  sketches  of  contemporaries, 

was  incorporated  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Willis  was  the  most  successful  American  jour- 

Williamstown  in  honor  of  Ephraim  Williams,  nalist  of  his  tim^   and   bis   vogue  was  great. 

In   1793   Williams   College    (q.v.)    was   opened.  Among  his  principal  works  are:     'Pencillingsby 

since   when   it   has   been   a   favorite    residential  the    Way'     (1835)  ;     'Inklings    of    Adventure* 

town.     There  are  five  villages  within  the  town  (1836)  ;    two   dramas    entitled    'Two    Ways    of 

limits.    The  chief  industrial  establishments  ai«  Dying  for  a  Husband*    (1839);   *Loiterings  of 

a  cotton  mil!,  a  large  bleachery,  and  large  freight  Travel'    (1840);    'Dashes   at   Life   with  a   Free 

yards.     Market  gardening  is  carried  on  to  iiuite  Pencil'    (1845)  ;   'People  I   Have   Met,   or   Pic- 

au  extent    There  are  two  banks,  one  national  tures  of  Society  and  People  of  Mark,  Drawn 

and    one    state.    Pop.     (1890)    4221;     (1900)  Under  a  Thin  Veil  of  Fiction'  (1850) ;  'Hurry- 

5,013;  (1910)  3,70a  grM)hs'  (r8sO  ;  a  'Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics* 

WaUmantic,  wll-r-m5n'tlk.  Conn.,  city  in  Xi«53)  J   'Outdoors  at  Idlewild'    (1854)  ;  'The 

Windham  County;  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Wil-  Rag-bag,*  a  collection  of  ephemera  {1855)  ;  'The 

'imantic  and  Natchaug  rivers    and  on  the  Cen-  Convalescent,    His    Rambles    and    Adventures.' 

tral  Vermont  and  the  New  York,  N.  H.  4  H.  p™^"", **>«  *V*^U*  ^.*"  ('American  Men  of 

R.R.'s;  about  35  miles  east  by  south  of  Hart-  M"^''^'  „;88s )-    There  is  an  estimate  of  Willis 

ford.    It  has  the  water  power  from  the  Willi-  ""  Lowells  'Fable  for  Cntics.' 
mantic  River,  which  here  has  a  fall  of  91  fee*         Willis's  Rooms.     See  Almack's. 
within  the  city  limits.    The  chief  manufactur-         «7jn™«-    .^>'«..    us^^     -;it.„.    .^..-h. 

ing  establishments  are  cotton  warp  mills,  print  ,„,    TT*  T  T'r^'  *'  ^^p'  !*^TY* 

factories,   thread   and   silk   mills,   Joundr^.   ma-  "*=?    °*  J^"^"'°''l    ^TX'     ?■"     f°S'     u 

chine  shops,  spool  factory,  and  silk  machinery  ""?,  t"!  two  branches  of  the  Great  Northern 

works,    /he  educational  institutions  are  a  State  S^^^?^!^,*'*''?!  ^^.r'"    ""^^    ^J'°'^«^ 

normal    School,    a    high    school,    public    graded  Mmn^^Pol'S-     The  village  was  founded  in  1868. 

schools,  a  large  parish  school,  a  public  fibrary  ^' !%'"  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region 

contain  n^  abSut^.OOO  volumes,   and  the   Dun-  ""^  ^as  a    arge  trade  in  gram,  bay,  dairy  prod- 


containing  ab^ut  6.000  volumes,   and  the   Dun-  »""  "«%"  '.^^^  "»ae  m  Sram,  my,  oairy  proo 

ham   Hall  Library.     There   are  two  banks,  the  Hf^J,"   "'^JV'"   ""^   }^^^\"T   '■^'^^2-   ^ 

national  bank  has  a  capita!  of  $100,000  and  the  °;'^l  **<»'    f^^    »"^«^    schools.    The    three 

combined  d^sits    (ipSs)    amountto  $850,170.  ^ania,  one  national  and  two  state,  have  a  com- 

It  ^3  i-^/ated  as  a  boro.gh  in  igfaTd  Snt-ll^g'^o  °|87^>T    fo.XC)    S" 

m  1893  w»s  chartered  as  a  city.     Pop.   (1910)  (igoo)  3^.  (J^Joi  4,135.     ^     ^^^'      "^^  ' 

Willis,  wins.  Nathaniel  Parker,  American  .    Willopi^    an  Athapascan  tribe  of  North 

author:    b.    Portland,    Me.,   30    Jan.    1806;    d.  T    ^^    "^   "^L"jS°  formerly  occunicd  the 

Idlewild    NY     20   Ian     1867      He   was   (irad-  t^rntory  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  Cheha- 

S  from  Yale  i^/fezianTVasem^pW^^^^^  '^  ^^"   -«"   i"    tributaries   in    southwestern 

S    G    Goodrich    (^"Peter   Parlev"!    to   edit   two  Washington.    They    ceded    their    lands    to    the 

'Token*  in  1829.    In  1828  he  established  at  Bos-  remamea. 

ton  the  'American  Monthly  Magazine,'   which,         Willoughby,  wQ'o-hT,  Sot  Hugh,   English 

-'---  he  had  conducted  it  for  two  and  a  half  Arctic  explorer;  b.  probably  Risby,  Derbyshire, 

was  merged  in  the  New  York   'Mirror.'  about  1500;  d.  about  1554.     In  1553  he  was  ap- 

- '   --■   —   '    of  travel   through  pointed  to  command  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 


,    visiting    France,    Italy,    Greece,    Euro-    London  merchants  'for  the  discovery  of  regior 
'-"-•'-' ■         „  *^  ai 


S 

Ev--         „    ,   ...„.    , J  „. -vp. — , 

pean  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  England,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  unknown,"  and 
with  the  rank  of  an  attache  to  the  American  on  10  May  sailed  from  Deptford  with  three 
embassy  at  Paris,  but  chiefly  as  a  correspondent  vessels,  the  Bona  Esperanza,  his  own  ship,  with 
of  the  'Mirror,'  for  which  he  wrote  his  'Pen-  35  persons;  the  Edward  Bonaventure,  carrying 
cillings  by  the  Way,*  later  (1835)  published  in  so  men;  and  the  Bona  Confidenlia,  with  28 
book-form.  He  returned  in  1836,  became  in  men.  They  sighted  the  coast  of  Norway  about 
1839  editor  of  the  'Corsair,'  a  New  York  pe-  the  middle  of  July  and  during  a  storm  in  the 
riodical  (1S39-40),  and  in  the  same  year  again  middle  of  September  the  Edward  Bonaventure, 
went  to  England.  He  returned  to  New  York  at  Senjen,  parted  company  with  the  two  other 
in  1846,  and  subseauently  directed  two  short-  vessels,  which  reached  Russian  Lapland,  where 
lived  papers,  'The  New  Mirror'  (1843-4)  ^^^  they  found  a  good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
'The  Evening  Mirror'  (1844-5).  Once  more  river  Arzina.  Here  Willoughby  and  his  62  com- 
in  Europe  in  1845-6,  he  became  in  the  last  panions  perished  during  the  course  of  the  win- 
named  year  editor  of  'The  Home  Journal,*  ter.  The  following  year  Russian  fishermen 
the  most  successful  of  all  his  journalistic  yen-  found  the  ships  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
tures,  in  the  management  of  which  he  was  asso-  crews,  together  with  commander's  journal,  and 
ciated  with  George  P.  Morris  (q.v.).  Willis  a  will  witnessed  by  Willoughby,  showing  that 
was  from  the  first  a  facile  versifier,  and  a  prose-  some  of  the  mariners  were  alive  in  January 
writer  of  great  reportorial  cleverness.  His  1554-  Chancellor,  after  being  separated  from 
scriptural  poems  were  in  their  day  very  popular,  his  comrades,  finally  reached  Archangel,  near 
and  many  are  still  readable;  and  his  other  verse,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  in  the  White  Sea. 
when  nothing  else,  was  metrically  able.  Some-  News  of  his  arrival  was  immediately  despatched 
times  it  reached  real  poetic  value,  and  effective  to  the  Czar  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  who  invited  the 
specimens  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  the  mariners  to  the  court  of  Moscow.  A  direct 
anthologist  His  fictioi^  except  the  'Slingsby'  trade  with  Russia  resulted  from  Chancellor's 
papers,  written  (or  the  English  'New  Monthly,'  discovery. 
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WILLOUOHBT — WILLOW 

WillooKliby,  Westel  Woodbuiy,  American  willows  is    the   growing  of  osicri    (q.v.)    tot 

publicist:  b.  Alexandria.  Va.,  20  July  1867.    He  making  baskets,  wickerwork,  etc.    The  species 

was  graduated  from  Jciins  Hopkins  University  popularly  used  in  Europe,  where  the  industry 

in  1888  and  for  several  years  practised  law  in  is  very  important,  are:  the  common  osier   (5', 

the  District  of  Columbia.    He  has  published:  vimttiolit),  which  yields  general  purpose  rods; 

'The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  its  fine  basket  osier    (S.  purpurea);  green-leaved 

History  and  Administrative  Importance'  (1890)  ;  osier  or  ornard  (.S.  Iriandra)  ;  goiden,  or  white 

'Government  and  Administration  of  the  United  osier,    or   willow    (_S.    alba);    and    varieties   of 

Slates'     C1891);    'The    Nature    of    the    State'  these.     In    America    the   climate    is    considered 

(1896)  :  "Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citi-  unfavorable  to  some  of  the  European  species 

zenship'  (i^);  'Social  Justice*  (igoo).  and   so  native  species  and  varieties  are  more 

'       WiUoughby,  Wflliam  Fnmklin,  American  P^P"'"}-'     P^Pagation   for  osier  culture  is  al- 

.nomist,Vii;'brpther.pf  ^=-Willo_ughby  ^^>^'^by  m«ns^^of^c^^^^_^h.ch_  are  «;!,« 

former  are  made  about  i"!  inch._  — „, 

T3,T;i^'m°"Si°'S'\£^u  »="»  Wrt:  the  latter  are  pl.'nid  «'„  do.= 

resented  the  Department  oi  Ubor  at  ir,ter„a-  te  «n«l  rod.,  and  w.ll  continne  proSiab  e  nineh 

lion.1  tongre„«  for  the  inve.tig.iion  of  labor  "J"   ?■■!  "'""frL  SJ™  f' .f  .='fo^ 

eondiiion.  in  Enrope ;  U  a  member  of  the  Amer-  Jg"  •°'^±l,:Z^t^.,'^iS  uS^?cU,  SoS 

ican  Economic  Society,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  l'.'^"-    f'lantations  are  not  made  upon  cUy  soils 

and  American   Stati.ttal   «xM,^  and  a  lie-  »"«  '^f^  £<     ","  ,S  £  ?»!     .!  inVi™  „.,, 

. .     _  „■        ,  I.I ij 1,;' ,      u I,  JiavrnK  been  planted  the  only  attention  usu- 

!,STw-SEr.Sn4&?era*?'"^  ftei;™  w%e'dl°«^^^^^ 

Willow,    a    genus    of    trees    and    shrubs  the  harvest  is  made,  the  rods  graded,  those  for 

(Salix)    of   the   order   Salicacea.     The   species,  brown    baskets     dried    and    piled   under   cover; 

of  which   more   than    150  have   been   described,  those  for  white  baskets  tied  in  bundles,  placed 

are    natives    mostly    of    the    North    Temperate  upright  in  shallow  trenches  containing  about  3 

zone,  but  a  few  are  indigenous  in  the  tropics  inches  of  water  until  growth  starts  in  the  spriiw 

and  in  the  South  Temperate  zone,  and  some  when  they  are  peeled  by  means  of  ^  "break." 

are  found  close  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  In  unfavorable  seasons  they  may  require  a  sort 

in  the  Arctic  zone  and  upon  lofty  motmUins,  of  fermentive  process  under  litter  to  loosen  the 

where  they  are  reduced  veiy  greatly  in  stature,  bark.    The  osier  industry  of  Holland,  Belgium, 

ete.     One  of  these  last,  a  European  s|)ecies   {S.  France,   and   England   is   very   extensive.     It  is 

herbacta,),   rarely  exceeds    an    inch    m   height  mainly  confined  to  low  grounds  flooded  by  the 

Willows    are   characterized   by   simple,  usually  tide.    In  the  United  States  the  leading  regions 

lanceolate  leaver  which   in   the   bud  are  sur-  of  osier  culture  are  western  New  York,  and 

rounded  by  a   single  bud-scale,  flowers  naked  southeastern  Michigan ;  lesser  areas  exist  near 

dicecious,  in  catkins,  followed  by  dehiscent  fruits  Baltimore,  Md.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Cincin- 

containing  little  ap^endaged  seeds  which  usu-  nati,  Ohio.    The  annual  production  of  baskets  in 

ally  float  readily  with  the  breeze.    In  general,  iht    United    States    is    estimated    at    approxi- 

thc   species   are   best  adapted  to   wet   ground,  mately  $4,ooo/xxi. 

along  streams,  etc.,  and  on  this  account  are  fre*  The  white  or  Huntingdon  willow  iS.  alhay 
quentl;  planted  to  dry  out  damp  ground  and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  European  species, 
for  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  around  but  is  little  grown  in  America.  It  is  a  large 
cess-pools.  Like  the  Australian  gum-trees  tree,  often  80  feet  high  with  usually  a  short 
(EucALVPTUs,  q.v.),  which  are  similarly  used,  thick  trunk  often  exceeding  3  feet  in  diameter. 
they  transpire  immense  quantities  of  water.  It  is  specialty  noted  for  its  exceedingly  rapid 
Some  of  the  species  are  of  importance  along  growth  and  the  large  number  of  uses  that  are 
streams  and  lakes  where  they  prevent  the  wash-  made  of  it,  both  ornamentally  and  economically, 
ing  of  the  soil  either  by  current  or  wave.  In  The  brittle  willow  (.S.  fragiiis),  a  native  of 
pleasure  grounds,  summer  resorts,  etc.,  they  are  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  becomes  50  or  nore 
often  planted  because  they  will  thrive  almost  feet  m  height  and  is  well  known  in  America, 
anywhere  and  also  because  they  quickly  produce  where  it  was  introduced  as  a  hedge  tree  about 
an  effect.  In  such  capacity,  however,  they  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  SUkes  cut  from 
should  be  used  more  as  temporary  than  as  per-  the  tree  in  early  spring  and  driven  in  the 
manent  trees  and  should  be  replaced  by  better,  ground  will  soon  become  trees.  It  is  less  use- 
sturdier  trees,  such  as  maples,  elms,  beeches,  ful  than  the  preceding,  but  is  popular  for  pollan]- 
and  others  of  slower  growth.  Some  of  the  spe-  ing.  Its  twigs  and  smaller  branches  are  very 
cies  or  their  varieties  produce  pleasing  effects  brittle  at  the  point  of  union  with  the  main 
during  winier  because  of  their  yellow  or  red  stem.  The  weeping  or  Napoleon's  willow  (S. 
branches ;  in  spring  by  their  yellow  catkins,  or  babylonica)  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  whence 
their  weeping  habits.  Willow  wood  is  white,  it  has  been  taken  to  most  civilized  countries 
fight,  soft,  porous,  generally  durable  in  water,  throughout  the  world,  in  many  of  which  it  has 
It  is  used  for  turning,  cabinet  work,  fuel,  and  become  a  favorite  tree  in  cemeteries.  It  has  a 
for  charcoal -making.  The  charcoal  is  hi^ly  large  number  of  varieties.  The  Egyptian  wil- 
valued  for  making  crayons  and  gunpowder.  The  low  {5".  treyptica)  is  noted  for  the  perfumed 
trees  are  widely  planted  in  Europe'  tor  pollard-  water  distilled  from  its  flowers  in  India, 
mg  (q.v.),  to  supply  fuel,  poles,  etc.  Among  the  American  species  the  ydlow 
The  most  important  industry  connected  with  willow  (s.  viUUina),  which  ■>  cominon  in  tht 
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East,  is  probably  the  largest  and  best  knowa 
It  approaches  in  size  and  habit  the  Huntingdon 
willow,  with  which  it  was  formerly  united  by 
botanists.  The  black  willow  {S.  nigra)  is  also 
indigenous  in  the  East.  It  grows  about  35  feet 
tall,  and  is  noted  for  its  rapid  distribution  along 
streams  into  which  its  brittle  twigs  fall  as  they 
are  broken  off  by  every  strong  wind,  and  carried 
far  away  by  the  current  before  they  lodge  and 
take  root.  Other  species  exhibit  this  trait  more 
or  less  also.  The  pussy  willow  (S.  discolor)  is 
also  an  eastern  species  well  known  because  of 
its  silky  downy  catkins  which  appear  in  early 
spring  before  the  leaves.  It  is  usually  a  shrub, 
tnit  sometimes  becomes  a  short  boled  tree  15 
or  ao  feet  big!,.  Its  twigs  are  often  gathered  in 
late  winter,  placed  in  water  in  a  warm  room  or 
greenhouse,  and  the  catkins  thus  forced  into 
bloom.  Treated  in  this  way  it  is  sometimes 
seen  in  florists'  stores.  Other  well  known 
American  species  are  S.  lucida  which  grows 
about  12  feet  tall,  and  the  heart-leaved  willow 
(S.  cordata)  which  grows  about  twice  as  large. 
Some  species  are  popularly  called  "sallow*  in 
Great  Britain.  Of  these  the  best  known  are  the 
long-leaved  sallow  {S.  grandMora),  gray  saltow 
iS.  cintrea),  round-eared  sallow  (S.  aurita),  Y^i 
and  round-leaved  sallow  (5".  eoprea.).  Their  ^^^J^ 
chief  uses  are  for  hoops,  stakes,  tools,  etc.  They  ''""'""' 
are  used  very  little  for  baskets  and  wicker- 
work,  since  they  are  usually  less  pliable  than 

A  very  large  number  of  insects  feed  i^n  the 
willow;  M3  have  been  enumerated  by  Packard 
as  found  in  America ;  in  Europe  386  have  been 
recorded.  Amon^  these  are  several  species  of 
plant-lice,  gall-mites,  and  scale  insects.  The 
larvx  of  two  longicorn  beetles  bore  in  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  a  twig-boring  larva,  the  wil- 
low-shoot horn  tail  (Phylkecus  integer)  bores 
in  the  twigs  in  which  the  mother  deposits  her 
eggs,  and  in  which  the  pupa  state  is  passed 
during  the  winter.  The  larva  of  the  American 
cimbex  {Cimbex  americana)  which  is  the  largest 
species  of  American  saw-flies,  lives  upon  the 
foliage  as  do  also  the  tarvse  of  another  saw-fly, 
the  yellow  spotted  willow-slug  {Nematvs  ven- 
tralis). 

Consult:  Bailey,  'CKlopcdia  of  American 
Horticulture'  (New  York  iQoo-a) ;  Packard, 
'Insects  Injurious  to  Forest  Trees'  (Washing- 
ton 1890). 

Willow  Qrouse,  or  Ptarmigan.   See  Ptakhi- 

GAH. 

Willow  Herb.    See  Epilobiuk, 

WiUow  Oak.     See  Oak. 

Willow  Pattern,  a  design  used  in  the  man- 
nfacture  of  stone  and  porcelain  ware,  generally 
executed  in  dark  blue,  in  imitation  of  a  Chinese 
design.  The  name  is  taken  from  a  willow  tree, 
whi«i  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  design. 

Wmow  Wren,  or  Willow  Warbler,  a 
European  warbler  (Pkylloscopiu  Irochilus),  dull 
olive-green  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  yel- 
lowish-white on  the  breast  and  below.  The  nest 
is  placed  on  the  ground,  most  commonly  against 
a  bank  among  long  grass  or  weeds,  but  often  at 
the  foot  of  a  bush,  and,  like  that  of  the  wood 
wren,  is  covered  with  a  dome  having  a  rather 
wide  hole  in  the  side,  whence  this  species  and 
its  congeners  are  called  'oven  birds."  The  wi!- 
k>w  wren  is  a  graceful,  active  bird,  flitting  rest- 


lessly from  twig  to  twig,  and  its  song  is  load 

Willowa,  Gal.,  town,  county-seat  of  Glenn 
County;  on  the  Southern  Pacific  RailroKd; 
about  150  miles  north  by  east  of  San  Franciico. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  grove  of  willows, 
the  only  one  in  that  section,  hence  the  name  of 
the  place.  The  county  court-house  is  a  fine 
building,  erected  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
The  town  ships  large  quantities  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  fruit.  It  has  a  state  bank  which  has 
a  capital  of  $300,000.  Pop.  (1880)  750;  (1890) 
1,176;   (1900)  893;  (1910)   1.139. 

Wills,  William  Gorman,  Irish  dramatist: 
b.  Kiimurry,  Ireland,  28  Jan.  1828;  d,  London  13 
Dec.  1891.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  studied  ari  in  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  for  a  time  engaged  as  a  portrait 
painter.  Aft^r  1862,  however,  he  devoted  him- 
self extenaiveiy  to  literature,  though  in  1868  he 
resumed  portrait  painting.  He  was  the  author 
of  'Notice  to  Quit'  (1861);  <The  Life's  Evi- 
dence' (1863);  and  the  dramas  'Charles  the 
First'  (187a),-  'Eugene  Aram'  (1873);  'Marie 
Stuart'  (1874);  'Jane  Shore'  (1876);  'Olivia* 
(1878)  ;  'Sedgemoor'  (1881)  ;  'Oaudian* 
(1885)  ;  'A  Royal  Divorce'  (1891)  ;  etc.,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Sidney  Grundy,  'Madam  Pom- 
padour.' Consult  Archer,  'English  Dramatists 
of  To-day'  (1882)  ;  Cook,  'Nights  at  the  Play' 
(1883)  ;  Freeman  Wills,  <W.  G.  Wills,  Drama- 
tist and  Painter'  (1898). 

Wills,  William  Henry,  English  writer:  b. 
Plymouth,  England,  13  Jan.  1810;  d.  Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire,  i  Sept.  i88o.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  original  staff  of  'Punch,'  acting  as  dra- 
matic critic  and  also  contributing  both  prose 
and  verse.  His  contributions  included:  'Nat- 
ural History  of  Courtship' ;  'Comic  My- 
thology' ;  'Information  for  the  People' ;  etc. 
In  1846  he  became  associated  with  Dickens,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship,  as  sub- 
editor of  the  Daily  News.  In  1&49  be  became 
assistant  editor  of  'Household  Words'  and  in 
1^9  of  'All  the  Year  Round.'  He  published 
'Old  Leaves  Gathered  from  Household  Words' 
(i860). 

Willa,  William  John,  Australian  explorer: 
b.  Totnes,  Devonshire,  5  Jan.  1834;  d.  Cooper's 
Creek,  Australia,  about  1  July  1861.  He  studied 
medicine  in  London,  and  in  1852  emigrated  to 
Australia  where  he  was  joined  in  the  following 
year  by  his  father,  and  together  they  practised 
medicine  at  Ballarat.  In  1855,  however,  he  be- 
came a  surveyor  of  crown  lands  and  in  1858 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observatory  at  Melbourne.  In 
i860  he  joined  the  expedition  under  Robert 
O'Hara  Burke  (q.v.)  as  third  in  command, 
later  becoming  second,  and  crossed  the  continent 
northward,  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
but  on  the  return  journey  both  Burke  and  Wills 
died  of  starvation.  Wills'  journal  was  recov- 
ered and  published :  'A  Successful  Exploration 
from  Melnoume  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  from 
the  Letters  and  Journals  of  William  John 
Wills>  (1863).  Consult  Howitt.  'History  of 
Discovery  in  Anstralia'    (1865). 

Willughby,  wil'o-bi,  Francis,  English  or- 
nithologist: b.  Wollaton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire, 
1635 ;  d.  3  Jttly  1672.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  famous  naitir- 
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alist,  John  Ray  (q.v,),  and  with  him  made  a  rially  increase  its  healthfulness.  The  aty  ex- 
continental  tour  (1663-^),  making  studies  and  tends  about  four  miles  back  from  the  Dela- 
collecting  zoological  specimens.  Ray  edited  and  ware.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  brick  and 
translated  his  Latin  'Ornithologia'  (1676)  and  stone,— no  wooden  buildings  are  permitted  to 
in  1678  published  it  in  English  as  'The  Orni-  go  up  in  the  city  proper,  but  the  old  wooden 
thology  of  Francis  Willughhy.'  Ray  also  edited  buildings  are  allowed  to  remain.  There  are 
Willughby's  'History  of  Fishes'  (1686).  To  five  parks,  having  a  total  area  of  260  acres, 
the  'Ornithoiogia'  BiifFon  and  Linnaeus  were  and  a  number  of  small  squares.  The  streets  are 
much  indebted,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Willughby  well  paved  and  sewered.  There  is  a  good  wa- 
originated  the  Lintiiean  system  of  zoologici  ter-worka  system.  The  principal  public  build- 
classification,  ings  are  the  government  building,  county  court- 

i.  ,859.    I,  w«  kid  out  b,  th,  W„ti„Bhou.=  £lS,fm^nS;.t.«fchS"n«^^^^ 

,        \  r  principal  religious  societies  m  the  city  are  repre- 

(1910)  0.133.  sented    as    follows:    Methodists     (white),     15 

Wil'mington,  Del,,  CiW,  port  of  entry,  churches,  (colored),  seven  churches;  Baptist, 
county-scat  of  New  Castle  C5)unty ;  on  the  Dela-  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Episcopal,  10 
ware  River  at  the  jimction  of  the  Brandywine  each ;  Presbyterian,  nine ;  Lutheran  and  Friends, 
and  Christiana  creeks,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  two  each;  Congregational ist,  Adventist,  Jewish, 
(Philadelphia,  Baltimore  fir.  Washington),  the  Unitarian,  and  Swedenborgian,  one  each.  There 
Baltimore  &  0.,  and  tke  Philadelphia  &  R,  are  a  large  number  of  charitable  institutions; 
R.R,'s;  about  27  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia  chief  among  them  are  the  Home  for  Friendless 
and  70  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore.  There  are  Children;  Saint  Peter's  Orphanage  (R.  C.)  for 
several  regular  lines  of  steamers,  for  passengers  girls;  Saint  Joseph's  Home  (R.  C.)  for  colored 
and  freight,  which  connect  the  city  with  Phila-  children;  two  homes  for  aged  men  and  women; 
delphia  and  with  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  and  two  hospitals.  At  Farnhurst,  two  miles 
ann  several  Atlantic  ports.  It  ranks  as  the  first  out,  is  the  Delaware  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
city  in  the  State  in  population,  commerce,  and  sane,  and  near  it  the  county  almshouse. 
industries.  Educational  Institutions.— The   State  Indus- 

Industries. —  The  chief  industrial  establish-  trial  Schools  for  Girls  and  the  Ferris  Reform 
ments  are  car  works  {the  Pullman  Company  School  for  Boys  are  located  here.  Other  edu- 
and  the  Pennsylvania  have  shops  in  the  city),  cational  institutions  established  here  are  Hebbs 
steel  works,  machine  shops,  foundries,  papOT  School,  Wilmington  Friends'  School,  Wilming- 
mills,  cotton  mills,  malleable  iron  works,  fibre  Ion  Military  Academy,  Ursuline  Academy,  a 
goods  factories,  and  furniture.  Leather  goods,  public  high  school  established  in  187Z,  Goldcy 
especially  morocco,  are  manufactured  here.  In  College,  Wilmington  Business  School,  public  and 
igoo  (government  census)  the  19  manufactories  parish  elementary  schools,  a  free  public  library, 
engaged  in  turning  out  leather,  tanned,  curried,  which  in  17S8  was  incorporated  as  the  Wilmlng- 
and  nnished,  were  capitalized  for  $5,167,304  and  ton  Institute,  and  which  now  contains  about 
had  2,454  wage-eamera  to  whom  were  paid  an-  41,000  volumes;  the  Historical  Society  library, 
nually  $1,044,303.  The  total  coat  of  raw  ma-  containing  nearly  4,000;  and  the  library  of  the 
terial  used  annually  was  $7,009,165  and  the  value  Law  Library  Association  of  the  county,  which 
of  the  finished  products  was  $M?9.504.  The  has  about  16,000  volumes. 
four  iron  and  steel  manufactories  were  capital-  Banks  and  Finances. —  There  are  seven 
ized  for  $4,051,880  and  the  value  of  the  annual  national  banks  and  one  state  bank  with  a  corn- 
output  was  S2,934,993.  The  21  foundries  and  bined  capital  of  $1,723,185;  three  trust  companies 
machine  shops  produced  each  year  goods  valued  with  a  combined  capita!  of  $1,600,000;  and  a 
at  $3,299,509;  the  products  of  the  three  railroad  number  of  loan  associations.  The  annual 
car-works  were,  annually,  $3,274,922,  not  in-  amount  of  business  is  about  $60,000,000.  The 
eluding  repair  work,  which  amounted  to  over  foreign  trade,  transacted  through  the  port  of 
$1,000,000.  AVilminglon  amounts  annually  to  about  $5,000,- 

Other  industries  of  importance  are  ship  and  000,  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  exports.  Tbean- 
boat  building,  meat  packing,  pulp  manufactur-  nual  cost  for  city  maintenance  and  operation  is 
ing,  and  large  paper-making  machinery  manu-  about  $72S,ooa  The  principal  ilems  of  expendi- 
facturing.  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  ture  are  $200,000  ior  schools^  ^£4,000  for  police; 
establishments,  in  1900,  was  759,  which  were  $41,000  for  fire  department;  $55,000  for  water- 
capitalized  for  $28^72,043,  and  in  which  were  works;  and. $80,000  for  interest  on  debt, 
employed   16,055  wage-earners.     The  toUl  cost  Government.—  The  government  is  vested  in 


t  material  used  annually  was  $19,451,815,  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  i 
and  the  value  of  the  annua!  output,  $34,053,324-  council  composed  of  13  members,  who  are 
Over  53  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  establish-  elected  by  wards,  except  the  president,  who  is 
ments  of  the  State  were  located  in  Wilming-  elected  at  large.  The  mayor  appoints  the  board 
ton.  A  few  mites  outside  the  city  limits  is  of  water  commissioners  and  the  board  of  direc- 
a  large  powder-manufacturing  establishment,  tors  of  the  street  and  sewer  departments.  The 
founded  in  1801  by  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  and  council  elects  the  city  auditor,  city  clerk,  and 
his  sons.  inspectors  of  meat,  milk.  oil.  and  markets.    The 

judge  of  the  supreme  court  appoints  the  police 
commissioners.    The   board   of   education,  two 
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members  from  each  ward,  the  city  attorney,  and  ports.    In  manufacturing  industries  Wilmington 

city  treasurer  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  ranks  fourth  in  the  State.     In  1904,  capital  to 

History.—  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  amount  of  $5,600,000  was  invested  in  manu- 
16^  by  a  colony  from  Sweden,  under  Peter  facturing  establishments,  and  $1,380,000  was  an- 
iiltnuit.  They  found  here  an  Indian  village  nuaJly  paid  in  wages;  the  value  of  the  annual 
called  Minquas. '  The  Swedes  erected  a  fort  to  products  was  $4,100,000.  Eight  lumber  and  tim- 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Christiana,  ber  establishments  had  an  annual  output  valued 
in  honor  of  the  young  daughter  of  Gustavus  at  $1,000,000;  other  manufactures  were  turpen- 
AdolphuB,  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  village  tine,  resin,  confectionery,  foundry  and  machine- 
was  called  Christian  a  ham.  In  1655,  the  Dutch  shop  products,  ice,  chemicals,  mea!,  cotton  prod- 
from  New  Netherlands  bought  tjie  land  on  ucts,  men's  clothing,  wagons,  and  carriages.  An- 
which  Wilmington  now  stands,  and  other  lands  Dual  business  of  the  city  for  1903  was  $40,000,000 
adjoining,  from  the  Indians,  and  took  forcible  and  the  annual  pay-roll  was  $3,250,000.  There  are 
possession  of  the  iort  The  name  was  changed  five  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $520,000 
to  Fort  Altena.  The  Dutch  retained  possession  and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,500,000.  The  prin- 
for  nine  years,  when  they  were  supplanted  by  cipal  public  buildings  are  the  government  build- 
the  English.  It  came  under  control  of  William  ing,  the  county  court-house,  city-hall.  Masonic 
Penn,  after  which  the  colony  gave  more  atten-  Temple,  the  county  hospital,  the  United  States 
tion  to  civic  pursuits  instead  of  wars  and  con-  Marine  Hospital,  and  the  James  Walker  Memo- 
quests.  In  1731  the  village  was  named  Willings-  rial  Hospital  and  W.  H.  Sprunt  Annex.  Other 
town,  in  honor  of  Thomas  Willing,  who  had  institutions  are  a  county  house  of  correction, 
laid  out  the  town.  Later  the  name  was  changed  county  home,  and  the  Catherine  Kennedy  Home 
to  Wilmington.  It' was  incorporated  as  a  bor-  for  Aged  Women.  Various  organizations  assist 
ough  in  1739  and  the  first  borough  election  was  the  charitable  institutions ;  such  are  the  Bureau 
held  8  Sept.  1740,  In  183a  it  was  diartered  of  Associated  Charities,  Ladies'  Benevolent  Soci- 
as  a  city.  ety,  a  United  Charities,  and  a  Seaman's  Friend's 

Population.— CiSSoy  4W78:    (1890)   61,431;  Society.    There  are  33  churchfs,  14  of  which  are 

(1900J  70,556;  (igio)  87,411.  for  colored.  There  are  public  schools  for  white 

Consult:    Powell,    'Historic  Towns  of  the  and  for  colored  students,  Roman  Catholic  parish 

Middle  States';  Ferris,  'History  of  the  Origi-  schools,  and  a  public  library;  and  the  city  also 

Dsl  Settlements  on  the  Delaware.'  contains     Cape     Fear     Academy,     Alderman's 

School,   Academy   of   the   Incarnation,   and   the 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  city,  port  of  entry,  Gregory  Normal  School  (for  the  colored  race), 
counly-seat  of  New  Hanover  County ;  on  the  The  government  is  administered  under  the  char- 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  ter  of  1866,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who 
Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.R.'s.  It  was  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  city  council.  The 
first  settled  in  1730  and  was  first  called  New  governor  of  the  State  appoints  a  board  of  audit 
Liverpool  and  then  Newton;  in  1739  it  was  and  finance,  who  determine  the  salaries  and 
incorporated  as  a  town  and  named  Wilmington,  control  the  municipal  finances.  The  council 
and  in  1744  was  made  the  capital  of  the  prov-  elect  many  of  the  city  officials,  Pop.  (1890) 
ince.  In  176s  the  town  took  a  decided  stand  30,056;  (igoo)  20,976;  (1910)  25,748,  an  in- 
against  British  authority,  and  refused  to  permit  crease  of  nearly  23  per  cent.  Wilmington 
a  British  man-of-war  to  land  a  quantity  of  ranks  as  the  first  city  ot  the  State  m  populatioa 
stamps,  this  being  the  first  open  armed  resist-  p—^mJ  hti 
ance  to  the  Stamp  Act  On  18  July  1775,  Fort  ,,.  litmiea  oy 
Johnson,  at  the  Siouth  of  the  river,  was  cap-  Wn:MiNtm)N  Chaubeb  of  Comuerce. 
tured  by  the  militia  under  Colonel  John  Ashe;  Wilmington,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  of 
and  the  royal  ^vem or  was  forced  to  leave  Qjnton  County;  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Mus- 
Hie  piact  .1"  J78i-a  W. hnmgton  was  occupied  ti„  Valley  a^  the  Balthno«!  &  O  R.R.'s; 
by  the  British,  Comwallishavmg  his  head-  about  53  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati  and  6^ 
quarters  here.  Durmg  the  Civil  Wat  Wilmmg-  miles  southwest  of  Columbus.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
ton  was  the  most  important  port  of  the  South-  cultural  region.  The  chief  manufactunng 
ern  Stales,  the  "gateway"  between  C^e  South  „wblishraents  are  bent-wood  and  bridge-work 
and  foreign  nations;  and  was  consequently  the  factories,  furnaces,  machine  shops,  auger  iMt 
chief  resort  of  the  blockade  runners.     The  bar-  factory,  creameries,  and  flour  and  lumber  mills. 


bor   and   Its   approaches   were   strongly  fortified  The   Wilmington   College    (Orthodox   Friends) 

^   the    Confederates;    ">  ^, January    1865     Fort  ^^^  established  here  in  187a    The  two  banks 

Fisher   (q.v.)^  was  taken  by  the  Federals,  and  have    a    combined    capital    of    $300,000.    Pop. 

this  resDlted  m  the  evacuation  of  the  other  forts  dnroi  ,  joi 

and  the  surrender  of  Wilmington.     Wilmington  *  ^     J   i-t'^  ■ 

was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1866.  Wilmington,     Captore     of.     After     Gen. 

It    is    an    important    commercial    city.    Im-  Terry's  capture  of  Fort  Fisher   (q.v.)    15  Jan. 

provements  in  the  harbor  and  river  channel  have  1865,  Terry  posted  his  troops  on  an  intrenched 

been  made  by  the  Federal  government  at  con-  line  across  the  peninsula,  about  two  miles  above 

siderable  cost,  and  the  port  accommodates  ves-  the  fort.     An  advance  on   Wilmington  was  not 

sels    of    the    largest    size.     There    are    weekly  considered  prudent  until  he  could  be  reinforced, 

steamboat  lines  to  New  York  and  points  on  the  as  Gen,  Hoke,  the  Confederate  commander,  was 

Cape  Fear  and  Black  rivers,  and  ■  large  import  holding  Fort  Anderson,  on  the  west  bank  of 

and   export  trade,  both   foreign  and   domestic.  Cape  Fear  River,  about  midway  between  Fort 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1904  the  ex-  Fisher  and  Wilmington,  and  on   the  opposite 

ports  amounted  to  ^31,000,000;  the  chief  ship-  bank  had  thrown   up  a  line  of  intrenchments 

ments  are  cotton,   rice,  turpentine,   vegetables,  across  the  peninsula  in   Terry's   front,  behind 

lumber,   and   naval    stores.    Wilmington    ranks  which  he  had  about  4,500  men.    Fort  Anderson 

fifth  in  receipts  of  cotton  and  fourth  in  ex-  was  an  extensive  earthwork,  mounting  10  heav7 
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guns,  comtnandinR  the  approaches  by  land  and  found  him  in  force,  and  Ames'  division  was  re- 
water  and  hdd  Dy  Gen.  Hagood's  brigade  of  crossed  to  the  east  bank  and  joined  Terry  in 
2,000  men.  Gen.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  Schofield,  the  night  Terry  again  advanced  on  the  morning 
with  the  Twenty-third  corps,  from  Tennessee  to  of  the  20th  and  after  some  sharp  skirmish- 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  to  co-operate  with  ing  came  upon  Hoke  well  intrenched  with  artil- 
Gen.  Sherman.  Sehofield's  troops  arrived  at  lery  in  position.  On  the  same  day  Cox  crossed 
Alexandria  and  Washington  late  in  January,  Town  Creek  below  Hagood's  position,  by  the 
where  they  were  detained  some  days  by  the  ice  use  of  a  single  flat  boat  founa  in  the  stream, 
in  the  Potomac.  Gen.  Cox's  division  of  4,400  which  carried  50  men  at  a  trip,  and,  by  marching 
men  went  by  steamers  from  Alexandria  and  through  woods  and  swamps,  reached  Hagood  s 
landed  on  the  peninsula,  in  rear  of  Terry,  9  flank  and  rear,  attacked  and  routed  his  brigade, 
February,  raising  Terry  s  command  to  8,000  after  3  stubborn  resistance,  capturing  two  guns, 
men.  Schofield  now  took  command ;  the  fleet  three  battle-flags,  and  37s  prisoner^,  including 
under  Admiral  Porter  occupied  positions  in  Col.  Simon  ton,  temporarily  commanding  the 
Cape  Fear  River  and  off  the  coast,  coveringboth  brigade,  and  nearly  all  the  officers.  During  the 
flanks  of  Terry's  line,  and,  it  February,  Terry  night  Cojt  rebuilt  the  bridge  over  Town  Creek, 
was  pushed  forward,  supported  by  Cox,  drove  crossed  his  artillery,  and  the  next  morning 
in  Hoke's  pickets  and  intrenched  within  500  pushed  on  toward  Wilmington  without  opposi- 
yards  of  his  main  line.  An  attempt  on  the  izth  tion.  Terry  was  unable  to  make  any  farther  ad- 
to  turn  Hoke's  left  by  a  co-operation  of  the  vance,  but  occupied  Hoke's  attention,  so  that  he 
army  and  navy  was  foiled  by  high  winds  and  a  could  not  send  any  part  of  his  force  to  replace 
violent  storm.  On  the  night  of  the  I4lh  an  at-  the  losses  in  Hagood's  brigade.  On  the  zrst 
tempt  was  made  to  move  the  pontoons  upon  Cox  secured  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  pon- 
their  wagons  along  the  beach  with  the  troops;  toon  bridge  across  Brunswick  River,  wnich 
the  wagons  sank  deeply  in  the  sand,  progress  Hoke  had  endeavored  to  destroy,  put  the  i6th 
was  very  slow  and  it  having  become  evident  that  Kentucky  regiment  onto  Eagle  Island  abreast 
the  pontoons  could  not  be.  got  up  to  the  point  of  Wilmington  and  threatened  to  cross  Cape  Fear 
crossing  of  Masonborough  Sound  before  day-  River  above  the  town.  Hoke  at  once  set  fire  to 
light,  when  the  enemy  would  discover  the  move-  steamers,  boats,  cotton,  and  naval  stores,  and 
ment,  the  attempt  was  abandoned  and  attention  abandoned  the  place,  retreating  in  the  direction 
turned  to  Hokes  right,  where  it  would  not  he  of  Goldsboro.  Gen.  Terry  entered  the  place 
required  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  both  without  opposition  early  in  the  morning  of  at 
land  and  sea.  On  the  16th  Cox's  and  Ames'  February  and  pursued  Hoke  across  Northeast 
divisions  were  crossed  by  steamboats  to  Smith-  River.  Schofield  reports  that  he  took  51  heavy 
ville,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  guns,  15  light  ones,  and  a  large  amount  of  am- 
were  joined  by  Col.  O.  H.  Moore's  brigade,  of  munition.  The  Union  loss  from  11  Februai?  to 
Couch's  division,  and  a  battery,  and,  on  the  17th  the  capture  of  Wilmington  on  the  22d  was  about 
Cox  with  four  brigades  and  the  battery  ad-  200  killed  and  wounded.  TTie  Confederate  loss 
vanced  along  the  main  Wilmington  road,  driv-  is  not  definitely  known,  Schofield  estimates  ii  at 
ing  in  the  Confederate  pickets  and  bivouacking  not  less  than  1,000,  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
near  Fort  Anderson,  with  his  right  resting  on  oners.  Consult  'Official  Records,'  Vol, 
the  river.  Next  morning  the  advance  was  re-  XLVII.;  Cox,  'March  to  the  Sea» ;  Cox,  <Mili- 
sumed  and  tne  enemy  driven  within  the  works,  tary  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,'  Vol.  II. 
Moore's  and  Henderson's  brigades  were  in-  g  ^  CABMAN 
trenched  on  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  while  „„  ,  „  „  ,  "  '  „,.,  . 
Cox,  with  his  other  two  brigades,  foUowed  later  Wellington  CoUege,  located  at  Wilm.ng- 
by  Ames'  division,  started  around  Orton  Pond,  ton.  Ohio.  It  wa«  opened  to  students  m  i^ 
covering  the  Confederate  right,  to  gain  the  Wil-  and  chartered  m  1875,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
mington  road  in  rear  of  the  fort,  the  distance  to  Society  of  Fnends.  It  is  open  to  women  on 
be  traveled  being  about  IS  miles.  The  guns  of  «i«ai  terms  with  men.  The  COllMe  organiia- 
FoTt  Anderson  opened  fire  on  the  two  brigades  tion  includes  a  preparatory  school.  Two  full 
confronting  the  fort,  and  the  gunboats  opened  coj'.epa"  courses  are  offered,  the  classical,  for 
heavily  on  the  fort,  tiie  monitor  Montauk  lying  which  Greek  is  required,  leading  to  the  degree 
close  to  it  and  the  others  enfilading  its  parapet,  of  A.B.,  and  *e  scientific,  leading  to  the  degree 
Gen.  Hagood,  warned  by  his  cavalry  of  Cox's  of  B.S. ;  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  last  two 
movement  around  his  nW  hastily  abandoned  ?»»«  is  elective  in  both  courses.  A  ooursem 
Fort  Anderson  during  tlie  night,  taking  with  bookkeepmg  is  included  in  the  cumcnlum.  The 
him  six  light  guns  and  falling  back  behind  degrees  of  A.M.  or  M.S.  are  conferred  for 
Town  Creek,  eight  miles  above  the  fort.  Hoke  graduate  work.  There  are  six  county  scholar- 
also  retreated  from  his  lines  opposite  Fort  An-  "hips,  and  three  others;  and  a  student  loan 
derson  to  within  four  miles  of  Wilmington.  By  find.  The  campns  consists  of  12  acres,  and  u 
these  movements  Schofield  gained  possession  of  located  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Wilmingtoa 
the  main  defenses  of  Cape  Fear  River  and  of  The  buildings  include  the  main  building,  the 
Wilmington,  with  several  pieces  of  heavy  ord-  observatory,  South  Hat!  (men's  dormitory),  the 
nance  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  and  women's  donnitory,  the  gymnasium,  and  tht 
with  hut  small  loss.  In  this  he  had  the  assist-  Auditorium.  The  library  in  igio  containeU 
ance  of  the  gunboats  that  moved  up  the  river  re-  over  6flOO  volumes;  the  students  numbered  rso, 
moving  torpedoes  and  silencing  batteries  on  both  of  whom  43  were  tn  the  college, 
banks.  On  the  igth  Cox  pursued  Hagood  to  Wa'mot,  David,  American  jurist  and  poli- 
Town  Creek,  behind  which  and  near  its  mouth  ti'cian:  b.  Bethany,  Pa.,  20  Jan.  1814;  d 
he  was  found  intrenched  and  had  destroyed  the  Towanda,  Pa.,  16  March  186&  He  was  ad- 
only  bridge.  The  creek  was  not  fordable  and  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  practised  at 
tould  not  be  bridged.  Terry  also  advanced  on  Towanda.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  following  Hoke,  and  1845-51;  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  but  stood 
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in  opposition  to  die  extension  of  slaveiy  into  WU'ion,  Alexander,  American  ornttholo- 

prospective  new  territory  of  the  United  States;  gist;  b.  Paisley,  Scotland,  6  July  1766;  d.  Phila- 

and  in  1846  he  offered  the  famous  amendment  delphia,  Pa.,  23  Aug.  1813.     In  his  13th  yeai 

known  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ((^.v.).     He  sup-  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver,  but  after  seven 

ported   Van    Buren    in    1848   agamst   Cass,   the  years  abandoned  the  loom  and  adopted  the  life 

regular  Democratic  candidate,  and   later  Joined  of  a  pedlar.     Three  years  were  thus  spent  and 

the   Republicans.     In  1853-61  he  was  president-  in    1789,   having  already   prepared  a   volume   of 

judge   of  the   13th  district  of  Pennsylvania,   in  poems   for   publication,   he   offered   his   muslins 

1857  was  an  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  and  solicited   subscriptions   for  this   work.     It 

for  governor  of  that  State,  sat  in  the  United  was  published  in   1790,  but  had  little  succ^s; 

Slates  Senate  from  1861  to  1863,  and  from  that  and  he  again  returned  to  the  loom.     In  1792  he 

time    until   his   death    served   as   judge   of   the  published     <Wally    and    Meg,'     which,    having 

United  States  Court  of  Claims.  appeared   anonymously,  was  ascribed  to   Bums, 

<i>-i       •    T  1.         CD        _  _~    7„,.>,  \tj.,  though  the  style  is  very  different.     It  is  said  JO 

Wdmot,  John.    See  Rochestef,  John  Wu^  have  had  a  sale  of  loo.obo  copies  in  a  tew  weeks. 

MOT,  an  i-AW.  OP.  Having  written  a  severe  satire  upon  a  person  in 

Wilmot,  Robert  Dancan,  Canadian  states-  Paisley    Wilson  was   thrown   into    prison,  and 

man  ■  b   Fredericktown   New  Brunswick,  16  Oct  was  afterward  compelled  to  bum  the  libel  with 

18091   d.   Oromocto,   New   Brunswick,   11    Feb.  ^'s  own  hand  at  Paisley  Cross.    Upon  his  re- 

1891.     He  was  educated  in  Saint  John,  engaged  lease  he  came  to  this  country,  arriving  at  New- 

for  a  time  in  shipping,  and  1846  entered  Parlia-  "stle,   Delaware,   in    1794.      He   agam   resumed 

ment    where  he  sat  for  Saint  John  until  1861  his_  former  trade,  but  soon  turned  schoolmaster, 

and   again   in   1865-7.     He  was  mayor   of   Saint  acting    m    this    wipaciW    m    several    places    in 

John  in  1849,  surveyor-general  of  New  Brunj-  Pennsylvania^  Wiile  thus  engaged  at  Kmgsess- 

wick,  and   member  of  the   executive  council  of  "».«•    ""r    Philadelphia     he    became   acquainted 

the  province   in   1851-4,   provincial  secretary   in  witii  William  Bartram.  the  naturalist,  and  Aiex- 

1856^7,    and    a    delegate    to    the   colonial   con-  ?"d<:^  Lawson    an  engraver,  whose  tastes  and 

ference   in    London,    in    1866^7.     He   became   a  instructions    stimulaleJ    his    own    talents.      He 

^^l^^Mn°^S    lT!JXfih^l   iL^t  maU^'otVo^oSa^r^esi^XranT^^^^^^^^^ 

,87^  and  L'.^s'^as  lieutenant-governor  j"„-^- ^Jut  reSitrngWrn^ri^c^^idt 

of  New  Brunswick.  ^j^  ^^  ^^^.^  Cyclopedia,  and  now  began  to 

Wilmot  Proviso,  an  amendment  offered  in  prepare   for  the  publication  of  his   'American 


__  .  :  country  for  the  purpose  of  eictending 
his  observations,  collecting  specimens,  and 
watching   the  habits   of  birds   in   their   native 

Pcovided,  that,  u  »n  tiprei*  and  fuadKOriital  con-  hauntS,      In    1813   the   literary  materials    for   th» 

^"m'"  .  «"^'""i,"™rt,'''ii'"!'..."t«f,7  w^irf^J  8th  volume  of  the  'Ornithology*   were  ready, 

rcbiibuc   01    Mexico    dt    the    Unilta    atatei.    by   Tince  .     .    .^                                             ^i                 ,    »    ^              1 

of  anr  treaty  which  axy  be   ncgotuted  betwtta  them,  but  its   progress  was  greatly   retarded   for  want 

and  lo  the  uk  by  the  executive  of  the  moneys  her™  of  prtmer  assistants  to  color  the  platCS.     Wilson 

lESn^evM  «ilt "in  "^any  "pSt  "at  ttid"  ttrntgirT'I^'^  '*^*'  "e'"e*o"'S|  obliged  tO  undertake  the  whole 

fur   crime.   vhereoC  the  party   shall  fiiK  b«  doly  con-  of   this    department   himself,    in   addition    to    hii 

Ticted.  other  duties ;  and  these  multifarious  labors  soon 
exhausted  his  strength  and  brought  about  his 

It  was  adopted  in  the  House,  and  was  un-  death.    All  the  plates  for  the  remainder  of  the 

der  debate  in  the  Senate  when  the  hour  arrived  'Ornithology'    having    been    completed    under 

previously  fixed  for  adjournment  of  the   ses-  Wilson's  own   eye  the  letter-press  of  the  gth 

aion.      At    the    next    session     (8    Feb.     1847)  volume  was  supplied  by  his  friend,  George  Ord, 

Wilmot  again  introduced  it,  and  a  fierce  and  his  companion  in  several  of  his  expeditions,  who 

angry    contest    began.      The    House    remained  also  wrote  a  memoir  of  Wilson  to  accompany 

firm   in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and   it  was  the  last  volume,  and  edited  the  eighth.     Four 

passed    (15   February)    by   a   decided   majority,  supplementary    volumes,    containing    American 

but     was     not      acted     on      by     the     Senate,  birds  not  described  by  Wilson,  were  published 

It  caused  great  agitation  throughout  the  coun-  by   Charles   Lucien    Bonaparte    (1825-33).    ^n 

tty.    The  principle  involved  long  continued  to  edition  of  the  original  work,  with  Bonaparte's 

be    an    important    factor    in    party   politics,    its  continuation,  and  notes  and   life  of  Wilson   by 

influence   bdng   affected   by   many    fluctuations  Sir  William  Jardire,  was  published  in  London 

of  opinion  and  political  action ;  and  it  may  be  in  1832.    Wilson  continued  to  write  poetry  after 

said  finally  to  have  triumphed  through  the  act  leaving   Scotland,   one  of  his  chief  productions 

of  19  June  i86z  forbidding  slavery  in  "any  of  being    'The   Foresters,'    a   poem    describing  a 

the  territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing,  pedestrian  tour  to  the  Falls   of   Niagara,  stnd 

or  which  tnay  at  any  time  hereafter  be  acquired.*  several   collective  editions  of  his   poems  have 

Consult:    Stephens,  'Constitutional  View  of  the  appeared.    A  bronze  statue  of  Wilson  has  been 

Late  War  Between  the  States'  (1868-70);  Wil-  erected  at  Paisley. 

son,     'Rise    and    Fall    of    the    Slave    Power*  Consult:     'Life  of  Wilson,'  by  Peabody.  in 

(1873-7)  r    Schouler,    'History    of    the    United  Sparks'       'Library     of     American     Biography' 

States    of    America    Under    the    Constitution'  {1834-56);   Bri^twell.    'Difficulties   Overcome: 

(new    ed.    tSgg) ;    Von    Hoist,    'Constitutional  Scenes    in    the    Ufe    of    Alexander    Wilsoo* 

and    Political    History   of    the   United    States'  (i860);   Paton,   'Alexander  Wilson,  the  Oroi' 

'new  ed.  1800).  thologist'  (1863). 
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Wilaon.  iilea  Benjamin,  American  in-  University,  and  on  leaving  coilege  entered  widi 
ventor:  b.  Wiliet,  N,  Y.,  i8  Oct  1824;  d.  Wood-  eamesmess  into  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  pat 
ntont,  CcMin.,  29  April  1888.  He  was  a  cabinet  lished  in  1847,  'Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
maker  by  trade,  but  in  1849  invented  a  sewing  Olden  Time.'  It  was  followed  in  'Oliver  Crom- 
machine  which  made  a  stitch  at  each  movement  well  and  the  Protectorate'  (1S48)  and  'The  Ar- 
oi  the  shuttle,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  chsoli^y  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland' 
make  an  endless  seam  at  any  curve,  and  there-  (1851).  At  this  time  he  was  secretary  of  the 
after  devoted  himself  to  its  improvement  In  Scottish  Socie^  of  Antiquaries,  but  in  1853  was 
1851  he  secured  a  patent  for  the  rotating  hook,  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  history  and  English 
and- a  year  later  invented  the  four-motion  feed,  literature  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  While 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  in  all  machines,  resident  in  Canada  he  published  'Prehistoric 
In  1800  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Na-  Man*  {1862,  revised  i8?6) ;  'Giatterton,  a  Bio- 
thaniel  Whecier  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  cstab-  graphical  Study'  (i86g) ;  'Caliban,  the  Mbsing 
lished,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  then  largest  Link'  (1873) ;  'Spring  Wild-Flowers'  (187s), 
factory  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  a  volume  of  poems;  'Reminiscences  of  Old  £d- 
sewin^-machines.  In  1852,  however,  on  the  re-  inburgh'  {1878);  'Anthropology'  (1885);  'Tbc 
organization  of  the  firm,  he  withdrew  from  the  Right  Hand:  Lcft-handedness'  (1801).  In  1881 
business  and  settled  in  WaterburVj  where  he  he  became  president  of  Toronto  University,  a 
engaged  in  other  enterprises.  See  Sewing  Ma-  position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  In 
CHINES.  recognition  of  his  services  to  education  and  liter- 
Wilson,  Alpheua  Watero,  American  "'ure  he  was  knighted  in  i88a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wilaon,  Florence,  commonly  known  by 
South;  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  S  Feb.  1834,  He  was  the  Latinized  form  of  his  name,  ■Florentius 
educated  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  Volusenus,"  Scotch  theologian:  b.  near  Elgin 
D.  C,  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Methodist  about  1500;  d.  Vienne,  Dauphiny,  France,  1547. 
Conference  in  1853,  and  on  the  organization  of  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  became  a  member  of  the  household  of  the  learned 
Church,  South,  identified  himself  with  that  body.  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
He  became  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  mis-  was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Sadolet  master  of 
sions  of  his  Church  in  1878  and  was  elected  the  public  school  of  Carpentras.  Here  he  wrote 
bishop  in  1882.  his  famous  dialogue  'The  Tranquillity  of  Mind' 
WilMn,  S»  Archdale,  English  soldier:  b.  (I543),  much  prized  for  its  classical  eruditJMi 
Didlinglon,  Norfolk,  1803 ;  d.  London  9  May  ^°^  the  beauty  of  its  Latin  s^lc. 
1874.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  i8ig;  Wilaon,  Floyd  Baker,  American  lawyer 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Bhartpur  and. author:  b.  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  33  June  184s. 
182S-0,  and  took  part  in  the  Sikh  war  1848-9,  He  was  graduated  from  the  UniversiW  of  Micbi- 
At  the  outset  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  in  May  1857  pn  in  1871  and  from  the  Qeveland  Law  Col- 
he  was  the  earliest  officer  to  encounter  the  lege  (now  Adelbert  University)  in  1873.  Ad- 
Sepoys  in  battle,  defeating  them  on  May  30  and  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  he  practised  in  Cleve- 
31,  and  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  force  land  tilt  1S80  and  since  the  year  last  named  in 
before  Delhi  in  July,  held  his  position  until  14  New  York,  making  a  specialty  of  corporation 
Sqitember,  when  the  city  was  taken.  He  was  law.  He  is  the  author  of  'Uphill,'  a  novel 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  baronetcy,  was'  (1880)  ;  'Patbs  to  Power'  (igoi)  and  has  trana- 
promoted  major-general,  made  lieutenant-gover-  lated  'La  Coja  y  el  Encogidio'  (igoi). 
nor  in  the  following  March,  and  took  part  in  the  Wilron,  Pranda,  American  actor;  b.  Phil- 
aiege  and  capture  of  Lucknow  ig  March  1858.  delphia,  Pa.,  7  Feb.  1854.  He  made  his  6rBt 
WniBon,  Angnata  Jane  Brana,  American  appearance  on  the  stage  in  a  minstrel  company, 
novelist:  b.  Columbus,  Ga.,  8  May  183S-  She  his  debut  in  regular  comedy  occurring  at  the 
was  married  to  L.  M.  Wilson  of  Mobile  in  1868.  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  i&TJ- 
Her  writings  include:  'Inez,  a  Tale  of  the  He  played  in  various  parts  with  much  success 
Alamo*  (1856);  *Beulah,>  the  most  popular  of  and  made  his  initial  appearance  in  comic  opera 
her  novels  (1859) ;  'Macaria*  (1864) ;  'St  as  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  'Pinafore.'  He  Uter 
Elmo,'  parodied  by  Webb  in  <St  Twel'mo'  became  leading  comedian  in  different  New  York 
(1866);  'Vaahti'  (i86())  ;  'Infelice'  (1875);  theatres  and  afterward  organized  his  own  com- 
<At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius'  (1887)  ;  *A  Speck-  pany,  himself  playing  the  leading  comedy  roles, 
led  Bird'  (1902),  The  earlier  books  had  a  great  He  has  published :  'The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew' ; 
popularity.  They  attempted  to  be  massive,  but  'Recollections  of  a  Player';  and  'Going  on  the 
contained  no  permanent  elements,  though  attain-  Stage' ;   'Joseph  Jefferson'    (igo6). 

at  times  some  power  of  expression.     The  Wilaon,  George,  Scottish  chemist,  brother 

„^i „,„»-„  ,.  ,h.  .,nie  manner,  did  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  (q.v.)  :  b.  Edinburgh   21 

Feb.  1818;  d.  22  Nov.  1859-  He  was  educated  at 
Wilaon,  Sir  Charles  Kivers,  English  finan-  the  Edinburgh  University;  became  a  popular 
cier:  b.  London  1831.  He  was  graduated  from  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  in  1855  was  appointed 
Oxford  in  1851,  became  a  treasury  clerk  in  1856,  professor  of  technology  in  Edinburgh  University, 
was  private  secretary  to  Disraeli  1867-8,  and  Among  his  scientific  works  were  'Text-book  of 
comptroller-genera!  of  the  National  Debt  Office  Chemistry'  (1850);  'Researches  in  Color-blind- 
1874-94.  He  became  one  of  the  British  adminis-  ness'  (1855);  and  'The  Five  Gateways  of 
trators  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1876  and  was  finance  Knowledge'  (1856),  a  delightful  hynin  or  prose- 
minister  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  1877-a  poem  of  science. 

Wilson,  Sib  Daniel,   Canadian  archsolo-  Wilaon,  Harry  Leon,  American  novelist: 

gist:  b.  Edinburgh  5  Jan.  1816;  d.  Toronto,  Ont,  b,   Oregon,   111.,   1    May    itto.     He  has  edited 

7  Aag.   1893.     He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  <Puck>    from    i8g6  and  is  the  antbor  of  <Z^ 
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the  S«i)3t«,  but  resigned  in  the  next  year,  when 

,„.,          „ ,        .           .  .               .  elected   to   the   vice-presidency  of   the   United 

TT  ^-^^  M'ff^'A'°,f'"i?"    ^'"w'"v?"^*'-  States  on  the  Repubiiiai,  ticket    In  1873  he  suf- 

Farmmgton  N.  H,  16  Feb.  1812;  d  Washington  f^^  ^  stroke  rf  paralysis  from  which  he  never 

32  Nov.  1875;     His  name  was  onginaUy  Terf-  ft,,)     „^yered.    7t  the  time  of  his  death  he 

m.3h  Jones  Colbaith    legally  changed  to  Henry  ^engaged  in  writing  the  last  volume  of  his 

Wilson  on  hia  reaching  manhood.     He  was  a  <History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall    of  the   Slave 

farm  apprentice  in  his  nativ*:  town  till  the  age  p^^,   ;„   America*    (1873-5),  which    he   left 

of  21,  wh«i  he  moved  to  Natick  and  learned  the  partially  incompleted.    He  also  wrote:  'History 

ahoemakcrs  trade     After  two  years    work  at  ^f  the  Anti-Slavery  Measures  of  the  37th  and 

this  business  he  had  accumulated  a  small  simi  of  33^11  Unit^j  3^,^^  Congresses'   (1865)  :  *Mili- 

money    which  enabled  h.m  to  a"end  Ae  acad-  (,      Measures  of  the  United  States  O^ngress' 

«nies  at  Sufford,  Wolfsborough,  and  Concord,  (^^j.    <Testimoni«  of  American   Stat^en 

But  the  loss  of  some  of  his  money  forced  him  ^j    j„rists    to    the    Truths    of    Christianity' 

to  cut  short  h.s  plan  for  an  education    and  he  ^^g^r);   <Hisrory  of  the  Reconatniction   Mm- 

returned  to  h.s  work  at  Natick  in   1838,  and  s„re3  of  the  39th  and  40th  Congresses.  1865-8' 

finally  built  up  a  prosperous  shoe  factory.     In  (1868).   Consult:  Russell  and  Nlson.  'Life  Md 

1840  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  pntlic    Services    of    Henry    Wilson'     (1872); 

campaign  m  behalf  of  the  Whig  party    and  in  s^we,  <Men  of  Our  Times'  (1868). 

the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  „r:,         „                           -n     i-  l   .      ,■ 

the    Massachusetts    legislature;    was    re-elected  ,   WUson.  Henry  Bnstow,  English  Anglican 

In  1848  he  withdrew  from  the  Whig  party  be-  ^"Syman:   h   London   1803 ;   d.   Lee    Kent,   10 

State  senate.    At  this  time  he  became  known  Aug.  188a     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took 

as  an  active  opponent  of  slavery,  and  in  1845  °^*^"^  '"  the  Church  of  England  and  was  one 

was  selected  with  J.  G.  Whittier  (q.v.)   to  pre-  <>'  '"«  four  Oxford  tutors  who  in  1841   sent  a 

sent  to  Congress  the  anti-slavery  petition  from  Pjolest  to  the  editor  of  'Tracts  for  the  Times.' 

Massachusetts  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  S'^'^^".  be^me _ professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at 

In  1848  he  withdrew  from  the  Whig  party  be-  Oxford  in  1851  vicar  of  Great  Staughlon,  Huttt- 

cause  of  its  rejection  of  anti-slavery  resolutions,  inBaonshire,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  denca 

and  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the  a"*"""  ?•  the  famous  volume  of  <Essays  and 

Free    Soil    party,    purchasing   and   editing    the  Reviews'    (i860)  ;  his  contribution  being  <The 

Boston  K*^»6«cj»  in  the  interests  of  that  party.  National    Clurch.'     He   was    tried   for   heresy 

In  1850  and  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  State  '^J°^''  *«,   ^^"rt   of  Arches  but   his   sentence 

senate,  and  was  president  of  that  body  during  °^   ^   'f^'J   suspension   from   his   benefice   was 

both  terms.     In  1852  he  was  president  of  the  ^versed   by  ,the   pnvj-  counal.     He   was  ako 

Free  Soil  National  Convention,  and  chairman  of  tjie  author  of  /The  Conimunion  of  Saints:  An 

the  national  committee;  and  in  1853  was  a  mem-  A"^?'/S  Illustrate  the  Principles  of  Church 

ber  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitntional  Convcn-  Union'  (1851),  the  Bampton  lecture  contributed 

tion.     In   185s  he  was  elected  to  the  United  *°  'Oxford  Essays.' 

States  Senate,  and  shortly  after  taking  his  seat  Wilion,  Horace  Hayman,  English  Orien- 

made  a  speech  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  fu-  talist;  b.  London  26  Sept  1786;  d,  there  8  May 

gitive  slave  law  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  i86a    Educated  for  the  medical  profession,  in 

the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories.  1808  be  went  to  Bengal  as  assistant  surgeon  in 

For  a  time  in  1855  he  was  associated  with  the  the  service  of  the   East   India   Company,   but 

American  party;  but  on  its  adoption  of  a  pro-  soon  obtained  an  office  in  the  Calcutta  mint, 

slavery  platform  he  withdrew  from  it  and  took  of  which  he  afterward  became  assay-master  and 

an  active  share  in  organizing  the  Republican  secretary.    His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  study 

party  on  the  basts  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  Sanskrit,  and  so  soon  did  be  become  known 

of  slavery.     In  1856  he  denounced  the  assault  as  an  able   Sanskrit  scholar   that  in    1812  he 

of  Brooks  on  Sumner,  and  was  challenged  to  a  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

duel  by  Brooks ;  though  he  refused  the  chal-  Bengal.     He  acted   for  many   years  as   secre- 

lenge,  ne  stated  that  ne  believed  in  his  right  tary  of  the  committee  of  pubUc  education,  and 

to  defend  himself  if  attacked.  During  the  years  his  exertions  contributed  to  revive  the  interest 

of  1856-60  he  took  part  in  all  important  debates  of  the  Hindus  in  their  own  literature  as  well 

in  the  Senate;  and  his  speech  in  defense  of  free  as   to  create  among  them   an   interest  in  the 

labor,  in  reply  to  Senator  Hammond  of  South  science  and  literature  of  Europe.    He  remained 

Carolina  was  widely  circulated  in  the  Northern  in  India  till  his  election  in  1032  to  the  Boden 

States,     In  January  1859  he  was  re-elected  to  professorship  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  University, 

the  Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  and  soon  after  his  return  to  England  was  ap- 

Massachusetts  legislature;  and  on   the  assem-  pointed  librarian  at  the  India  House,  and  elected 

bling  of  the  Senate  in  i86i,  was  made  chairman  a   fellow  of   the    Royal    Society.     Among  his 

of  the    committee  on   military  affairs,   a  post  numerous  publications  are:  'The  Megha  Duta, 

which  the  Civil  War  rendered  one  of  great  labor  or  Cloud   Messenger,'    a   Sanskrit  poem,  with 

and  responsibility.     In  this  capacity  he  intro-  an    English    translation,    notes,    etc.     (1813); 

duced  and  carried  through  Congress,  during  the  'Sanskrit- English  Dictionary'   (1819) ;  'Hindoo 

extra  session  of  1861,  the  acts  to  authorize  the  Theatre,'   select  specimens   translated  from  the 

employment  of  500,000  volunteers,  to  increase  the  original  Sanskrit  (1827);  'The  Vishnu  Purana 

regular  army,  and  to  reorganiie  die  military  sys-  — a   System  of  Hindu   Mythology  and  Tradi- 

tem.     In  1865  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to  tion,'  translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit  and 

the  Senate,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  illustrated  by  notes   (1640)  ;   'Grammar  of  the 

reconstruction  measures,  favoring  the  granting  Sanskrit  Language  for  the  Use  of  Early  Stu- 

of  full  civil  and  political  rights  to  the  negroes,  dents'    (1841)  ;   'Rtg-Veda  Sanhita,'  translated 

but  also  desiring  a    liberal    treatment  of   the  from  theoriginal  Sanskrit  (1850-88}, thelastvd* 
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WILSON 

umes  being  prepared  by  Cowell  and  Webster,  Wilton,    Junes.    American    politician:    h. 

after  Wilsons   death.  Ayreshire.   Scotland,    i6  Aug.   1835.    He  came 
with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1852, 

Wilson,  JamcB,  American  jurist:  b.  near  gnj  settled  in  Iowa  in  1853,  He  was  educated 
Saint  Andrews,  Scotland,  1743;  d.  Edenton,  at  Iowa  GjUege,  engaged  in  farming  in  i8di, 
N.  C,  38  Aug.  1798.  Educated  at  the  uni-  and  in  that  year  was  elected  to  the  State  lesis- 
versities  of  Glasgow,  Samt  Andrews  and  Ldm-  Jature,  where  he  served  for  three  terms,  actmg 
burgh,  he  came  to  America  in  1763  and  settled  as  speaker  for  the  last  two  years.  He  was 
in  Philadelphia  in  1766,  After  tutoring  m  what  a  member  of  Congress  ia  1872-7,  Slate  rail- 
is  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  ^ay  commissioner  in  1877-83,  and  in  1883-5 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ^as  again  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  a 
[767.  He  sat  m  the  Pennsylvania  provincial  regent  of  the  State  University  in  1870-4,  and 
convention  in  1774  and  in  the  ContmenUl  Con-  in  1890-7  was  director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
gress  1775-7.  1782-3,  and  1785-87,  and  was  a  periment  Station  and  professor  of  agriculture 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
served  as  delegate  in  the  Constitutional  Con-  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  agriculture  by 
vention  of  1787,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  President  McKinley  in  1897,  was  reappointed  in 
debates  and  later  helping  to  secure  the  ratifica-  jgoi,  and  retained  in  office  by  President  Roose- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Pennsyl-  velt  upon  his  accession  to  the  presidency. 
vam3(i790).  His  speeches  in  theseconventions  WUson,  Tamea  F,  American  politician:  b. 
have  been  highly  commended  for  their  profound  Newark,  0.,  19  Oct  1828;  d.  Fairfield,  Ia„  22 
comprehension  of  constitutional  theory.  _  In  ^pril  1^5.  He  studied  law,  settled  at  i^iir- 
September  1789,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  fi^^j  j^  j„  jg  ^^^  elected  to  the  convention 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  fo,  ^  revision  of  the  State  constitution  in  1856, 
and  in  1790  became  professor  of  law  in  the  ^al  in  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania  His  writings  in-  ^as  n resident  of  the  senate  in  i86i.  From  1861 
dude  such  important  p^phlets  as  <Cons.dera-  to  ifi^  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  where 
ions  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Legis-  ^e  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
lalive  Authority  of  the  British  Government>  ^^^  ^^^  <,£  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
*i?'f  ^'  1  ^^"^  *° ,'  u'  ^<«,"L''>  K^l^^t.  o*  Andrew  Johnson.  In  18S3  he  was  elected  to 
phia'  (17&*)-  Consult  his  <Works,>  edited  by  ^5,^  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1889  re-elected. 
fcis  wm,  Bird  Wilson  (1803-4),  and  Andrews  He  was  made  a  commissioner  for  the  Pacific 
(1090).  railway. 

Wilson,  James,  American  globe  maker:  b.  Wilsoti,  Jamea  Grant,  American  author: 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1763 ;  d.  Bradford,  Vt.,  26  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  28  April  1832.    He  was 

March  185s.,    Up  to  the  age  of  33  he  was  a  brought  to  this  country  in  infancy  1^  his  father. 


farmer  in  his  native  place,  at  the  same  time    William   Wilson    (q.v.),   served  in   the   Union 
reading  and  studying  geography  and  astronomy,    army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  reached  the 
1790  he  moved  to  Bradford,  Vt.,  where  he    rank  of  brigadier- general.     After  the  < 


began    experimenting    with    balls   turned    from  settled  in  New  York  and  has  been  president  of 

blocks  of  wood  and  covered  with  paper.  This  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
rude  beginning  was  followed  by  a  much  better  Society  from  1884.  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
method.  The  solid  balls  were  thickly  covered  lications  are:  'Biographical  Sketches  of  Illi- 
with  layers  of  paper  firmly  pasted  together,  and  nois  Officers'  (jS6a-3) ;  <Love  in  Letters,  lUus- 
this  shell  was  then  divided  into  hemispheres,  trated  in  the  Correspondence  of  Eminent  Per- 
which  being  removed  were  again  united,  and  sons'  (1867);  'Life  of  Fiti-Greene  Hallcck' 
finished  with  due  regard  to  lightness,  strength  (1869);  'Sketches  of  Illustrious  Soldiers' 
and  smoothness.  He  procured  copper  plates  of  (1874)  '•  'Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland*  (1876)  ; 
sufficient  size  for  his  13  inch  globes,  protracted  'Centennial  History  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
his  maps  on  them  in  sections,  tapering  as  the  York,  1775-1885'  (1886);  *Btyant  4nd  Hia 
degrees  ot  longitude  do  from  the  equator  to  the  Friends'  (1886)  ;  'Commodore  Isaac  Hull  and 
poles  and  engraved  them  with  such  admirable  the  Frigate  Constitution*  (1889)  ;  'Life  of  Gen- 
accuracy  of  design,  that  when  cut  apart  and  eral  Grant'  (1897) ;  'The  Presidents  of  the 
duly  pasted  on  his  spheres,  the  edges  with  their  United  States'-  (1901) ;  'Thackeray  in  the 
lines,  and  even  the  difterent  parts  of  the  finest  United  States*  (1903).  He  was  the  editor  (with 
letters  would  perfectly  coincide  and  make  one  John  Fiske)  of  'Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of 
surface,  truly  representing  the  earth  or  celestial  American  Biography*  (6  vols.  1886-9),  and 
constellations.  He  published  his  first  globes  in  alone,  of  'Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New 
1814.    When  past  80  he  constructed  a  machine  York'    C1892-3). 

which  illustrated  the  daily  and  yearly  revolu-  Wilson,  James  Harrison,  American  sol- 
tions  of  the  earth;  the  cause  of  the  successive  dier:  b.  near  Shawneetown,  111,,  2  Sept.  1837. 
seasons;  and  Ihe  sun's  place  for  every  day  of  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  i860. 
the  year,  in  the  ecliptic.  These  movements  were  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1861,  and  was  chief 
produced  by  turning  a  crank,  which  caused  the  topographical  engineer  on  the  Port  Royal  ex- 
earth  to  revolve  about  the  sun  in  the  plane  ot  pedition.  He  was  brevetled  major  for  conduct 
the_  ecliptic,  always  retaining  its  true  relative  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  and  subsequently  was  aide- 
position.  For  want  ot  a  more  definite  name  the  de-camp  to  General  McQeilan,  participating 
machme  was  called  Wilson  s  Planetarium.  The  in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  SouQi  Mountain. 
large  copper  plate,  on  which  are  printed  the  In  the  campaign  against  Richmond  and  in  the 
months  ot  the  year,  with  their  days,  and  the  operations  against  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville 
corresponding  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  their  he  was  assistant  engineer  and  inspector-general 
degrees,  was  engraved  by  Wilson  after  he  was  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  in  iSSj  was 
83  years  of  age-  made     brigadier- general     1             *      ' 
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brevet  lieuieiunt-colonel  of  regulars  for  gal-  Wilson,  John,  Scottish  author,  best  known 
lanlry  at  Chattanooga.  He  was  brevelted  col-  ^  his  pseudonym  "Christopher  Nmhh"  ;  b. 
onel  for  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Paisley  i8  May  1785 ;  d.  Edinburgh  3  April  1854. 
and  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and 
in  the  Shenandoah  campaign.  In  September  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  while  at  Ox- 
1864  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  ford  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  boalinp,  cricket- 
cavalry  of  the  Mississippi  Division,  took  part  ing,  and  other  athletic  sports.  Having  at  31 
in  General  Thomas'  campaign  in  Tennessee  and  come  into  a  large  fortune,  he  purchased  the 
was  conspicuous  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  property  of  EUeray,  on  Windermere,  and  re- 
Nashviiie.  In  March  1865  he  made  a  raid  into  tired  there  to  live  at  his  ease,  writing  poetry, 
Alabama  and  Georgia  and  in  28  days  captured  and  engaging  in  field  sports  and  occasional  wild 
Selma,  Montgomery,  Columbus,  and  Macon,  tak-  frolics,  to  which  the  exuberance  of  his  animal 
ing  6,820  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Jeffer-  spirits  was  ever  impelling  him.  In  1813  he 
son  Davis.  He  received  brevet  rank  as  brig-  wrote  the  once-famed  'Isle  of  Palms.'  An- 
adier-  and  major-general  and  in  1866  was  mus-  other  poem,  in  dramatic  form,  'The  City  of 
tered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  He  was  ap-  the  Plague*  (1816),  was  Still  more  successful; 
pointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  in  but  is  now  forgotten.  Wilson's  fame  with  pos- 
that  year,  but  resigned  in  18791  ^^^  ™*^  subse-  terity  rests  on  his  prose  writings,  and  more  es- 
quentiy  engaged  in  railroad  engmeering  until  the  pecial^  his  contributions  to  'Blackwood's 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war  when  he  Magazine.*  Among  the  numerous  papers  fur- 
was  appointed  major-general  of  volunteers  and  nished  by  Wilson  may  be  mentioned  those  ccle- 
was  assigned  to  command  a  division  in  Porto  brated  ones  on  fishing,  shooting,  and  kindred 
Rico.  He  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-  pursuits,  produced  under  the  well-known  sobri- 
general  of  regulars  in  1901.  In  1902  he  repre-  quet  of  ♦'Christopher  North,"  and  above  all  his 
sented  the  United  States  army  at  the  coronation  renowned  "Noctes  Ambrosianae,'  a  series  of  con- 
of  Edward  VII.  He  has  published,  with  C  A.  versations  on  literary  and  general  subjects, 
Dana,  'Life  of  General  Grant'  (1868);  'Life  of  supposed  to  take  place  at  certain  convivial 
Andrew  Alejtander*  (1887) ;  'China,  Travels  and  meetings  held  in  Ambrose's  Tavern  by  the  con- 
Investigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom'  (1887-  tributors  to  the  'Magazine'  and  since  reprinted 
1900).  separately.  In  1820  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
Wilaon,  Jeremiah  Hoirow,  American  ju-  burgh,  a  post  he  occupied  with  credit  for  3a 
rist ;  b.  Warren  County,  Ohio,  25  Nov.  l8a8 ;  d.  years.  In  1822  to  1824  he  published  three  prose 
Washington,  D.  C,  24  Sept.  1901.  He  received  works  of  fiction,  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scot- 
an  academic  education;  was  judge  of  the  Court  lish  Life' ;  'The  Foresters' ;  and  'The  'Trials 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Fayette  County,  Ind.,  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,'  which  are  marked  by 
i86o-5 ;  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  i86s-7ii  and  pathos  and  beauty  of  description,  but  are  far 
member  of  Congress  in  1871-5.  After  retiring  from  being  faithful  transcripts  of  human  nature, 
from  Congress  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  and  degenerate  at  times  into  mawkish  senti- 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  during  his  profesional  mentality.  A  government  pension  of  i.^OO  per 
career  in  that  city  was  connected  with  numerous  annum  was  bestowed  on  him  in  1851,  and  the 
famous  cases.  Besides  having  acted  as  attorney  following  year  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Mor-  There  is  an  incomplete  edition  of  his  works  by 
mon  Chtirch,  he  was  counsel  in  the  court-martial  Ferrier  (i2  vols.,  1855-8),  and  a  separate  edi- 
of  General  Swain,  and  was  connected  with  the  tion  of  the  'Noctes*  by  R.  S.  Mackenzie  (S 
•Alabama  Claims"  and  the  French  '^Spoliation*  vols.,  1866).  Consult  'Memoir'  by  his  daugh- 
cases;  etc  ter,  Mrs.  Gordon  (1862);  Saintsbury,  'Essays 
„,.,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  in  English  Literature'  (1890) ;  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Wilson,  John,  American  colonial  clergy-  'William  Blackwood  and  His  Sons'  (1897); 
man;  b.  Windsor,  England,  1588;  d.  Boston,  Douglas,  'The  Blackwood  Group'  (1897). 
Mass.,  7  Aug.  1667.  He  was  educated  at  King's  *^  ^  ^/> 
College,  Cambridge;  was  made  fellow  there;  Wilson,  John,  Scottish  missionary:  b. 
studied  law,  but  took  orders;  was  minister  of  Lauder,  Scotland,  11  Dec.  1804;  d.  Bombay,  In- 
Sudbury,  Suffolk ;  and  having  frequently  been  dia,  i  Dec  1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
suspended  as  a  Puritan,  embarked  with  John  versify  of  Edinburgh,  went  to  Bombay  in  the 
Winlhrop  for  America  in  1630  and  landed  at  service  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  in 
Salem,  Mass.  At  Charlestown  he  organized  1828,  and  in  1835  transferred  his  labors  to  the 
what  afterward  became  the  First  Church  of  mission  work  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Boston,   of   which   he   was   ordained   pastor   in  He  established  numerous  schools ;  became  vice- 


1632.  He  was  opposed  to  the  so-called  "Anti-  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bombay;  con- 
nomian  heresy"  of  the  time ;  was  associated  with  tributed  largely  to  the  abolition  of  the 
John  Eliot  in  missionary  work  among  the  In-  practice  of  :uttee;  traveled  all  over  India  estab- 
dians;  and  was  chaplain  to  the  force  sent  in  lishing  missionary  centres ;  and  was  universally 
1639  against  the  Peguots  of  Connecticut  He  honored  and  beloved  by  the  natives,  among 
published;  'Some  Helps  to  Failh'  (1625);  a  whom  he  spent  bis  life  from  the  time  he  went 
poem,  'Famous  Deliverances  of  the  English  among  them  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
Nation'  (1626)  ;  a  Latin  poem  cotnmemorating  r843-7.  He  founded  in  1830  the  'Oriental  Chris- 
John  Harvard;  and  'The  Day  Breaking,  If  Not  tian  Spectator,'  issued  for  30  years,  and  was 
the  Sun  Rising,  of  the  Gospel'  (1647;  new  ed.  the  pioneer  of  Christian  periodicals  in  India. 
1865).  He  had,  says  Cotton  Mather,  "so  nimble  His  linguistic  ability  was  remarkable,  and  Jiis 
a  faculty  of  putting  his  devout  thoughts  into  contributions  to  literature  included ;  'The  Parsi 
verse,  that  he  signalized  himself  by  .  .  .  Religion'  (1842) ;  'India  Three  Thousand 
tending  poems  to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  on  Years  Ago'    (1857);    'Memoirs  on  the  Cave- 


Temples  of  India'   (1859)  ;  'The  Lands  of  the 
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Bible  Visited  and  E)escribed>   (1867)  ;  and  'In-  Wilson,  Sot  Robert  Thonus,  English  s<^ 

dian    Caste'     {1877).    Consult    George    Smith,  dier  and  author;  b.  London  17  Aug.  1777;  d. 

<Life  of  Wilson'  (1878).  there  9   May   1849.    He   was   educated  at  the 

i>r-<          !!.»>.       c-     .     ..      ...        i.  Westminster    and    Winchester    schools,    voluo- 

Wilson,  John  Mackay,  Scottish  author:  b.  teered  for  the  war  in  Flanders  in  17M-4,  and 

Tweedmouth  1804;  d.  Berwick-on-Tweed  zOct.  ^33  ^  member  of  the  staff  during  the  Irish  re- 

1835.     He    edited    for   several   years   the    'Ber-  belUon  of  1798.    He  served  in  Holland  in  1799 

wick  Advertiser'  and  was  editor  and  principal  a„d  in  1800  was  engaged  under  Abercrombie  in 

auOior  of  the  popular  'Tales  of  the  Borders'  ggypL    He  served  under  Lord  Hutchinson  on  a 

(1835-^).    The  latest  edition,   revised  and  en-  s^-ret  mission  to  the  allied  armies  on  the  Rus- 

larged  to  24  volumes,  appeared  in  1869.  gjan    frontier   in    1806-7,   and   in    i8o8~io  com- 

Wilron.  John  Moulder,  American  military  manded  a  Lusitanian  legion  and  later  a  Spanish 
engineer:  b.  District  of  Columbia  8  Oct,  1837.  P"gade  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  sat  in  Par- 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1860,  1  lament  for  South wark  in  181S-31  and  for  his 
received  rank  as  lieutenant  in  l86[  and  subse-  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Uueen  Carohne  he  was 
quently  served  in  the  Manassas,  Peninsular,  and  dismissed  from  the  army  m  1821,  bat  Bubse- 
Maryland  campaigns.  He  was  conspicuous  for  Quently  reinstated.  He  received  promoUon  to 
gallantry  at  Gaines's  Mills  and  at  Malvern  Hill  '""  rank  as  general  in  1841  and  in  1842-9  was 
in  1862,  and  in  1863  was  promoted  captain,  governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  author  of  sev-  . 
subsequenUy  serving  in  the  engineer  corns.  In  ^ral  works  on  raiUtary  subjects,  several  of  which 
1865  he  was  brevetted  colonel  of  volunteers  and  were  not  published  until  after  his  death,  when 
both  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  regulars  ^^y  *=re  edited  by  his  smi-in-law,  Rev.  Her- 
for  gallantry  at  the  capture  of  Spanish  Fort  bert  Randolph.  They  include :  'Histotj  of  the 
in  Mobile  Harbor,  and  at  Fort  Blakely.  After  British  Expedition  to  Egypt'  (1802);  'Skct.ches 
the  war  he  was  in  charge  of  various  important  O^J^'e  Campaigns  m  Polaiid'  (1810)  ;  'Military 
engineering  works  under  the  government  and  ^4  Political  Power  of  Russia'  (1817);  «Nar- 
in  1886-9  was  superintendent  of  public  build-  nitive  of  Events  During  the  Invasion  of  Russia' 
ings  and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  V?^' [/.P'^^'  (™>=  ^5"  ^""^'"It  Rm- 
He  directed  the  completion  of  the  Washington  ""ol^h.  'Life  of  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wil- 
Monument,  the  construction  of  the  Army  Med-  **"'     \^°"3)- 

leal    Museum    and    Library,    and    other   public  Wilson,   Rufus    Rockwell,   American    au- 

bnil dings  and  memorials.     He  was  appointed  su-  thor:   b.   Troy,    Pa.,    14   March    1865.    He   was 

perintendent  of  the   Naval   Academy  in   1889;  engaged  in  journalism  in  Pittsburg,  Washing- 

in   1897  was  appointed  chief  of  engineers  with  ton,   and   New   York  in   1883-91,   and  has  pub- 

ranlc   of   brigadier-general   and   was    retired    at  lished:     'Rambles  in  Colonial  Byways'   (1900); 

his  own   request   in  1901.     In   1902  he  was  ap-  'Washington  —  The  Capital  City'  (l90l);*New 

pointed  to  represent  the  army  at  the  coronation  York,  Old  and  New'  (1902)  ;  'Lincoln  in  Cari- 

of  Edward  VIL  cature*   (1903)  ;  etc. 

urii.«.    T-,i.«  Timntk.    a^.r.v....  nrrnn  WilsoH,     Theodore     Delevan,     American 

.     Witoon.  John  Tlmoaiy,  American  organ-  ,  instructor:  b.  Brooklvn.  N    Y..  ,1  May 


s; 


ij;™,iii-     T^„  "-^    i^„     ,(W,  "m-  naval  constructor:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  11   May 

piibli.hri  -The  Calcium  Light,'  in  raount  of  "l,f '"fe      !j  '      'i,     i    ?    Aca^™,,  An- 

L.  .,rik=  (on  ,he  &n.di.„  P.ciiic  ■<„■).  l^pJi^A  "1»".?J  ^.tSrHeS 

Wilson,  Richard,  Welsh  landscape-painter:  chief^ constructor  of  the  navy  from  1882-93,  when 

b.    Penegoes,   Montgomeryshire,   1714;   d.   Llan-  he  resigned  because  of  failing  health,  and  was 

beris,   Carnarvonshire,   May   1782.     He  went  to  granted  a  two  years'  leave  of  absence,  resuming 

London,     and     studied     portrait-painting     with  his  duties  at  the  Boston  navy  yard  in  1895.     He 

Thomas  Wright.    He  then  practised  his  profes-  was   an   honorary   member   of   the   Institute   of  ■ 

sion   in   London,   at   length   went   to   Italy,   arid  Naval  Architects  of  England,  the  first  American 

at  Venrce,  Zuccarclli,  the  artist,  persuaded  him  to   be   elected    to    that    body.     He    patented    |n 

to  devote  himself  wholly  to  landscape.    After  1870  the  "air-ports,"  since  generally  adopted  in 

jtaying  some  time  at  Rome  and  Naples,  where  the   navy   and   in    merchant-ships,   and    '"    "'"" 

■      ■  ■         ■  ■    ■  —  ■--ted  r   ■--'-   *-■■ 


he  acquired  great  reputation,  he  returned  to  patented  a  bolt  extractor  which  has  since  come 
England  in  1756,  and  settled  in  the  metropolis,  into  general  use.  During  his  service  he  de- 
He  had  for  a  while  much  employment ;  bjit  was  signed  the  battleship  Maine,  the  cruisers  Boston, 
at  length  doomed  to  undergo  indifference  and  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  the  gunboats  Con- 
neglect,  and  was  glad  to  obtain  the  office  of  cord,  Bennington,  Petrel,  and  other  vessels.  He 
librarian  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1776.  His  wrote  'Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and  Practical' 
taste  was  exquisite,  and  whatever  came  from  (1873),  which  was  adopted  as  a  text-book  at 
his  easel  bore  the  stamp  of  elegance  and  truth,  the  Naval  Academy. 

Among  his  best  works  are  the  'Niobc  '   'Ruins  WUaon,  Thomas,   English   Anglican   pret- 

of  the  Villa  of  Matcenas,'   'Phsethon,'   'Snow-  ate:  b.  Burton,  England,  20  Sept.  [663;  d.  Isle 

don,'  'View  of  Rome  from  the  Villa  Madama.'  of  Man   7  March    1755.    He  was  educated  at 

Two   of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  New  Trinity    College,    Dublin,    and    was    curate    of 

York  Metropolitan  Museum.  Newchurch  Kenyon,  i686-g2.    He  dien  becaoM 
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duplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dertv,  who  appointed  Surgeons,  the  chair  of  which  he  filled  for  nine 
him  bishc^  of  Sodor  and  MJui  in  1697.  His  years,  contributing  £7,000  to  Epsom  Medical 
episcopate  lasted  S&  years  and  is  noted  for  his  CoUege,  restoring  the  ancient  church  of  Swans- 
strict  insistence  upon  his  privileges  as  head  of  combe,  Kent,  founding  a  chair  of  pathology  at 
the    ecclesiastical    court.    This    occasioned    fre-  Aberdeen,  subscribing  liberally  to  the  Royal  Col- 

Juent  disputes  with  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  lege  of  Music,  and  to  the  Margate  Sea-bathing 
Ian  ancf  he  was  at  one  time  imprisoned  for  Infinnary.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  Egyp- 
two  months.  He  was  the  author  of  'Princi-  toloffy,  was  president  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
pies  and  Duties  of  Christianity'  (1707),  com-  Fund,  and  furnished  iio,ooo  for  the  transport  of 
monly  called  the  Manx  Catechism  —  the  first  the  obelisk  known  as  "Cleopatra's  Needle"  from 
book  printed  in  the  native  tongue;  *The  Know-  Alexandria  to  its  present  site  on  the  Thames 
ledge  and  Practice  of  Christiani^  Made  Easy  Embankment.  In  1881  he  was  knighted.  Be- 
to  the  Meanest  Capacities*  (1775);  'Short  and  sides  many  publications  in  his  special  science 
Plain  Instructions  for  the  Better  Understanding  he  published,  'Cleopatra's  NeedJe,  with  Notes 
of  the  Lord's  Supper*  (1736);  'Sacra  privata,  on  Egypt  and  Egyptian  Obelisks';  and  'TTie 
Private   Meditations,  Devotions,   and    Prayers'  Egypt  of  the  Past.* 

(1800);    'ParochialU,  or  Instructions  for  die  Wilson,  William  Lyne.  American  educa- 

Clergy'   O?^)  ;  'Maxims  of  PiMy  and  aris-  ^^^   and    L<«islator:    b.  "Jefferson    County,  Va., 

tianity*   (1789)     He  instituted  a  Manx  transla-  ^ay  1843;  d.  Uxington,  Va.,  17  Oct.   1900. 

tion  of  the  Bible,   comoleted    1772-5.    Consult  He  was  graduated  from  Columbian  College  in 

'Lives'   by  Crutwell   {1781)  ;  Keble  (1847).  i860,  and  later  studied  at  the  University  of  Vir- 

Wilaon.     William,     American     poet:     b.  Kinia.    He  served  as  a  private  in  the  Confed- 

Perthshire,   Scotland,  35   Dec.   l8oi ;  d.   Pough-  crate    army    through    the    Civil    War,    and    in 

keepsie,    N.   Y.,   25   Aug.    1860.     He   edited   the  1865-71   was   professor  of  ancient   languages   at 

Dundee   'Review,'    1821-3,  did  newspaper  work  Columbian  College.    He  was  meantune  engaged 

in   Edinburgh,  where  he  was  a  friend  o£  the  in  the  study  of  law,  in  1867  was  admitted  to 

brothers  Chambers,  and  coming  to  this  country  the  bar,  and  several  years  later  began  practising 

in  1833,  established  himself  at  Poughkeepsie  as  law  in  Charlestown,  W.  Va.    He  was  elected 

bookseller  and  publisher.     Hia   'Poems,'   edited  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Sep- 

by  Lossing,  appeared  in  1870  and  revised  and  tember  1882  and  in  the  same  month  was  elected 

enlarged  editions  in  1875  and  1884.  to  Congress.    In  June  1883  he  resigned  bis  pres- 

iir-i         i»'i<-        V.  __     A                  L-.  idency  of  the  university,  but  served  continuously 

Wilaon,  WJlwm  D«rter,  American  philos-  ;„  Congress  until  1894.     He  framed  the  Wilson 

opher   and    Episcopal   clergyman:    b.    Stoddard,  Tariff    Bill    (see   Tabiff),   but   disapproved   of 

N.  H,  28  Feb.  1816;  d.   Syracuse,  N.  Y„  30  the  amendments  it  received  in  the  Senate.    In 

July   lopo.    He  was  graduated  from  the  Har-  ,395  „as  appointed  postmaster-general  by  Pres- 

yard  Divinity  School  in  1838  and  took  ordtrs  jj^t  Cleveland,  and  from  1897  until  his  death 

in  the  Episcopal  ministry  m  "842.    In  1850-68  ^^^   ptesident    of   Washington   and    Lee   Uni- 

he  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Hobart  versity 

College,  resigning  in  the  last  mentioned  year  „,.'           ...     >             .        . 

to    become    registrar    and    professor    of    moral  Wilson.     Woodrow,     American     cducatOT 

philosophy  at  Cornell  University.    He  was  made  and  historian;  b    Staunton,  Vaa8  Dec.  1836. 

Erofcasor  emeritus  there  hi  1886  and  during  the  Graduated  from  Princeton  in  1879  he  studied 
1st  years  of  his  life  was  dean  of  Saint  Andrew's  '^w  in  the  Universih- of  Viijinia,  and  practised 
Seminary  at  Syracuse.  Heoublished:  'Intro-  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  m  1^2-3.  After  special  studies 
duclion  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Philoso-  1"  history  and  politics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
phy'  (1872);  'First  Principles  of  Political  Econ-  University  (i^3-S>,  he  '■^  an  associMe-profes- 
omy'  (187s):  'The  Foundations  of  Relirious  ^^  ^^  ?■??  Mawr  m  i886-«,  m  1888^  pro- 
Belief  (J883);  'Theories  of  Knowledge  llis-  Wssor  of  histop' and  political  economy  in  Wes- 
torwally  Considered'  (1889);  etc  1=^^  UmversiW, .  and  in  1890  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  junsprudence  and  politics  at 
Wilson.  Sia  William  James  Erasmus,  Princeton.  Upon  the  resignation  of  President 
English  surgeon  and  philanthropist:  b.  London  F.  1.  Patton  (q.v.)  in  1902,  he  was  elected  presi- 
35  Nov.  1809;  d.  Westgate-on-Sea,  Kent,  8  Aug.  dent  of  the  university,  the  first  layman  so 
1884.  He  went  through  a  course  of  hospital  chosen.  He  contributed  largely  to  periodicals 
practice  in  Paris,  where  he  became  known  to  on  administrative  and  political  subjects,  and 
Cuvier  and  Geoffroy  de  Sl  Hilaire,  later  at-  took  high  position  as  a  scholar  and  author  by 
tached  himself  to  the  Aldersgate  School  of  Med-  a  series  of  works,  including:  'Congressional 
icine,  and  was  engaged  in  1831  as  assistant  to  Government :  A  Study  in  American  Politics' 
Dr.  Quain,  professor  of  anatomy  in  University  {1885),  which  gained  for  him  recognition  on 
College.  His  first  work,  'Practical  and  Surgical  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  England  wa» 
Anatomy,'  was  published  in  1838,  followed  in  taken  as  authoritative  on  American  institutions; 
18401^  the  'Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum.'  About  'The  State;  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practi- 
this  time  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  cal  Politics'  (1889}^  standard  book;  'Division 
dermatotogy,  and  soon  became  the  acknowledged  and  Reunion  1829-1089'  (1893)  ;  'An  Old  Mas- 
authority  in  that  hitherto  obscure  branch  of  ter,  and  Other  Political  Essays'  (1893) ;  'Mer« 
medical  science.  He  became  fellow  of  the  Ro^l  Literature,  and  Other  Essays'  (1896)  ;  'Georgo 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1843,  and  president  in  Washington'  (1896);  and  'A  History  of  £* 
1871.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  People'  (1902).  He  was  the  Demo- 
Royal  Socie^.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  cratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
his  50th  year  he  had  amassed  considerable  1910,  and  was  elected  by  a  pluraUty  of  40,056. 
wealth,  and  he  then  began  a  series  of  publk:  In  1912  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
and  private  acts  of  munificence,  founding  a  pro-  National  Convention  at  Baltimore  for  President 
Eessonhip    of   dermatolt^y    in   the    CoHege  of  of  the  United  States,  and  elected  5  November. 


WILSON -'WILSON'S  CREEK 

Wilson,  N.  C,  town,  county-seat  of  Wil-  made  a  rapid  march  to  Springfield,  to  anticipate 

son  County;  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail-  Confederate  attack  on  that  place.    He  arrived 

road ;  about  42  miles  east  by  south  of  Raleigh,  on  the  13th,  and,  with  Sigel's  forces,  his  Tinited 

It  is   in  an   agricultural   region  in  which  ttie  command  numbered  about  6,aoa  men.    He  spent 

chief   products    are    cotton    and    tobacco.    The  the  latter  part  of  July  in  drilling  his  troops  and 

principal  manufacturing  establishments  are  cot-  procuring  supplies  and  sent  many  urgent  but 

ton  and  lumber  mills,  carriage  factories,  foun-  unavailing  appeal  to  Fremont  at  Saint  Louis  for 

dries,  machine  shops,  tobacco  works,  and  flour  reinforcements.    The  Confederates  under  Price 

mills.    The  town  owns  the  electric  light  plant  and  McCulloch  numbered  over  8,000  men,  poorly 

and  the  waterworks.    The  three  banks  have  a  armed  with  shotguns  and  country  rifles,  and  had 

combined  capital  of  $210,000.    There  are  public  followed  Sigel  as  far  as  Cassville,  about  50  miles 

and  private  schools  for  both  races.     Pop,  (l8go)  from  Springfield,     Here  reintorrements  arrived, 

3,126;  (1900)  3,525;  (igio)  671?.  swelling  their  force  to  11,000  men  with  15  guns, 

Wilson    Bill,   The,   a   tariff    measure    en-  and  31  July  they  advanced  toward  Sprin^eld. 

acted  by  Congress  in  1895,  succeeding  the  Mc-  Lyon  heard  of  their  advance  on  i  August  and 

Kiniey  Bill  (q.v.)  of  1^    The  Wilson  tariff  marched  out  on  the  Cassville  road  to  meet  them, 

bill    was   based   on   the  cost   of  raw   material  ™itli  a'x'ut  6,000  men  and  18  guns,  hoping  to  at- 

rather  than  on  the  cost  of  production,  and  was  ^^"^^  the  largest  and  most  advanced  force,  drive 

passed  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer.    By  't  back  on  the  others  and  strike  them  in  detail, 

this  bill  wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list  or  was  On  the  nex'  day  his  advance  met  and  had  a 

made  free  of  duty.  lively  encounter  with  Price's  advance  under  Gen. 

WUaon    CoUege,    a    college    for    women,  Ef  ins,  at  Dug  Spring  and  drove  it  back.    After 

located    at    Chambersburg,    Pa      It    was    estab-  lf,^'"'i"?i,rc^lfL"i''^,iiit,'"S*T'**.*°.>^""^f 

lished  in  1870  under  the  a^pices  of  the  Presby-  ^S^-  °1  %  -^'^  ?"1  «P°rted  the  condition  of 

terian  Chuiih.    The  majority  of  the  board  of  f^'"  to  Fremont,  that  he  was  largely  ootnum- 

trustees  arc  Presbyterians,  and  the  college   is  bered  and  probably  would  be  ccmpelkd  to  aban- 

under  the  special  care  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl-  fe^  1?""^^,'''  ^o''  '*"  ^""-K^"  m  rSf^ul"! 

vania     Thp  cnnripi!  offprpH  ar^  a  Ma^siral  rnnrti.  ""^  Kansas  (see  SPRINGFIELD).     McCulloch  had 

rid'ns  i.  th "Xg"  frf'll'  I S"  S;  S  ?'".«J  •»  ■w  f*; ;°  '5= »""'  "  ^ 

Icdini  to  the  deirej  of  bjchdor  of  mniic.  .id  ^'"'"S  J"""  ""Jtf'™"!  t"  "dymco  mlesj  he 

m  .rtcour,e  eniFtling  the  student  to  .  diplom.  Z"    "'■"""''JS"'    "    ■«   "Pr™    epnmaod. 

in  art     Each  course  is  four  vears  in  lenwli  ■  Price  consented  to  serve  under  him  and  at  raid- 

m  art.    hach  course  ,s  ]™f  J'"'  ".  '™i  itight.of  the  5th  McCulloch  .dvanced  hoping  to 

ionlor  and    senior   year.     Sf  Ttudy   S  S  '<"•'''  ■"''  <»  «■'  6th  went  into  camp  on  Wil- 

(uired  in  all  courses.    History  and  theory  of  5?°'!i '-'r'^  J'""!"   "k    "'I"   »'.  SpringfielA 

irt  and  music  are  included  among  the  teiular  i  . '  .  ?™  w'f '    ■  r™?  i™  <^'I»"E"  » 

electiye.  of  the  classical  course;  and  arrlnge-  jdyance  from  W.lson a  Creek,  Lyon,  on  the  8th, 

merits  are  made  so  that  student,  can  take  teS-  E".,  j'  ,    ^1  °  *.  "'*'■  "".i_'"''u."?? 

nieal  art  and  music  courses  and  at  the  .ame  time  <1<™  ?'  '''/^'>''  "'«  ■""'•"g,  «">m  «hicb  he 

do  the  full  amount  of  work  rennired   for  the  *"  dissuaded,  but  It  WHS  agreed  to  marcfa  on  the 

A  b!  degree.  ThS  a°re  S\ZT.^X«'  «?»' °<  'h?  "f  ""  «»* '^  Confederate  left 

ol,  art,  and  music  courses,    fiyiinastic  work  is  S.?"^  S  ^    'f.=  ,"»>^    A""  *»  "J"  >"' 

required  for  three  years  of  the  college  course,  ™.,"F        ^f  Si.  ^"?  PJ"""''"'  .Ly™  to 

and  the  outdoor  sports  of  rowing,  tennl.,  basket-  P?™'  H"      *  >'">'"«"''  "<  "™  tegimenta  a 

ball,  and  hockey  are  encourage!    The  students  !"?"?  '"if^/  ""''  ?■>  companies  of  cavalry 

maintain  three  literary  societies,   one   for  the  *?  make  a  flank  march  around  the  Confederate 

preparatory  and  younger  students;  membership  "5!', t,"  ^^K'"",  the  south,  while  Ljon 

in  one  of  these  societies  is  requirk    The  cot  "Hi"  Ihe  ramimder  of  his  force  should  attack 

lege  campus  comprises  25  acrJs  located  in  the  ™  f'"  ^^  Sigel  with  h.s  !.«»  men  and  s.« 

suburbs  of  Chambersburg;  the  Conococheague  g»;s.  moved  four  miles  dowu  the  Ca.sville  road, 

flows    through    the    gromds,    allording   op^or-  ■»'•  ""l-'hS."  .leg  deMur  to  the  left,  at  day- 

lunity  for  rowing  and  fishiig.    Tie  buildings  Sf  S  Ti    t         S '3          t  j  9°°"^'"'i",i 

include  Main  Hall,  Fletcher  Hill,  South  College,  M»™'nl=  Lyon  had  marched  from  SpnngSeld 

Science  Hall,  the  Dining  Hall,  the  Gymnasium  K"!  ",'  <.*■«•  .■""*  the  advanced  picket  of 

Frank  Thomson  Music  Hall,  with  a  large  audi-  S"'  ,t''^"°V'i    =;n'"i»"'l,    •>"ch    gave    the 

torium,  the   infirmarj,,  and  Hamony  totuge.  '''rm.  the  Confederates  turned  out  of  their  camps 

Tuition  is  free  to  ministers'  daugbleis  who  live  S"*  Ii"P?"il  '?■■  action  and  at  J  30  a.m.  one  of 

a.   the  college.     The   library  in    ig.o  confined  S^   "">."*.  "V"*"',".'";""    ?*   f  f   "T   ''K""; 

?,ooo  volumes;  the  .ludenis  numbered  365.  of  ^'"  P"""  "'"cted  by  Ljou  for  his  mam  attack 

whom  177  weri  in  the  classical  course.  "'  ?°,  A'  '?''"'  S"!"  °'  .Wilson's  Creek  and 

«r!T 1 en               n  ""^^  held  by  Gen.  Price  with  about  3,200  His- 

WilBon  Law.  See  Original  Packace.  souiians  including  Guibor's  and  Bledsoe's  bat- 
Wnson'a  Creek,  or  Oak  Hills,  Battle  of.  teries,  reinforced  later  by  Churchill's  regiment 
After  the  battle  of  Carthage  (q.v.)  5  July  1861,  and  Woodruflf's  battery,  both  from  Arkansas.  On 
Col.  Sigel  retreated  to  Springfield.  Gen.  N.  Price's  right,  north  of  the  creek,  was  McCul- 
Lyon  who,  with  2,350  men,  had  left  Boonville  loch's  brigade;  on  McCulloch's  left  and  rear 
in_  pursuit  of  Gov.  Jackson,  was  joined  near  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  creek  was  Pearee's 
Clinton,  on  the  7th,  by  Major  S.  D.  Sturgis,  Arkansas  brigade,  while  in  Price's  rear,  on  the 
with  2,5a)  men  and  pushing  southward  learned  south  side  of  the  creek,  were  ChnrchiU's  regi- 
on the  gth  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  defeated  Sigel  mcnt  and  the  cavalty  commands  of  Green  and 
at  Carthage  and  formed  a  junction  with  Gens.  Major. 

Sterling  Price  and  Ben    McCulloch,  who  were  Gen.   Lyon,  with   about  4,00)  infantiy  and 

marching  from  the  aouthweat,  upon  which  he  cavalry  and  the  two  batteries  of  Totten  and 


WILSON'S  RAID 

Dubois  advanced  more  than  a  mile,  driving  in  'were  glad  to  see  him  go"  and  did  not  i>ursut 

(he  Confederate  skirmishers  to  the  main  line,  Lyon's  dead  body  was  left  on  the  field;  it  was 

which  was  posted  on  a  wooded  ridge  perpen-  subsequently  delivered  by  the  Confederates  and 

dicular  to  the  creek  and  to  the  Union  line   of  taken  to  Springfield  where  it  was  buried.    When 

march.    He  made  an  attack  and  the  Confederates  Sturgjs  reached  Springfield  he  yielded  the  com- 

on  the  right  were  driven  from  the  crest  to  the  mand   to   Sigel,   who   had   arrived   there  before 

foot    of    the    ridge.     At    the    same    time    Capt.  him.     Next  morning   Sigel   marched  for   Rolla, 

Plummer,    with    300   regular    infantry   and   aoo  over   100  miles  distant.     McCuUoch   refused   to 

Home  Guards,   moving  on  the  left  and  beyond  pursue    Sturgis    from   the   field    of   battle,    and 

the   creek,    upon    enlering    a    cornfield   was    at-  Price,     resuming     command    of    the     Missouri 

tacked  by  the  3d   Louisiana  and  other  parts  of  troops,    on    the    next    day    took    possession    of 

McCulloch's  brigade  and  after  a  fierce  fight  was  Springfield.     The    Union    force    in    the    battle 

checked,     Dubois'    battery    opened    upon    these  numbered    about    5,400   officers    and    men.     The 

Confederates   from   across  the  creek  and  drove  Confederates  had  over  ro,000  armed  men  on  the 

them  back  in  some  disorder  and  Flummer  was  field,  but  3,000  of  them  took  little  or  no  part 

withdrawn.    It  was  now  8  o'clock,  there  was  a  in   the  fight.     As  officially  reported   the  Union 

temporary  lull  in  Lyon's  front,  save  by  an  effort  loss  was  223  killed,  721  wounded,  and  agi  miss- 

of  Price  to  turn  his  right,  which  was  repulsed,  ing;    the     Confederate    loss    265     killed,    800 

and    meanwhile     Sigel    had     become    engaged,  wounded,  and  30  missing.     The  Union  reports 

Sigel  had  gained  the  Confederate  rear  and  when  were  not  full  and  a  revised  Btatement  gives  358 

he  heard  Lyon's  musketry,  he  put  his  guns  in  kiUed,  873  wounded,  and  186  missing,  an  aggre- 

position,  drove  Churchill,  Major  and  Green  from  gate  of  1,317.    Col.  Snead,  Price's  adjutant  gen- 

their     camps,    while     they     were    at     breakfast,  eral,  places   the   Confederate   loss   at  279   killed 

'  crossed  the  creek  and  marching  to  the  Spring-  and  951   wounded,  an  aggregate  of  1,230. 
field  and  Fayetteville  road,  formed  across  it  at         Consult;     'Official  Records,*  Vol.  IIL ;  The 

Sharp's  Farm,  the  Confederates  that  had  retired  Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 

before  him  joining  Price.     McCulloch  now  sent  Civil   War,'    Vol.   L;    Snead,    'The    Fight   for 

a  battalion   of  mounted   Missourians   and   some  Missouri,'  E   A   Carman 

Texans,  and  a  part  of  the  3d  Louisiana  against 

Si^l.  Bledsoe's  battery  opened  on  his  front,  Wilson's  Raid  from  Chickasaw  to  Selmsi, 
Reid's  battery  joined  in  the  enfilading  fire,  the  Alabwna,  and  Hscon,  Georgia.  After  the 
Louisiana  men  charged  and  captured  five  of  his  defeat  of  Hood's  army  at  Nashville  (q.v.)  15-16 
guns,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  field,  pursued  Dec.  1864,  Gen.  James  H,  Wilson  proceeded  to 
the  way  he  had  come  by  the  Texas  and  Missouri  complete  the  organization  of  a  cavalry  corps, 
cavalry,  and  his  command  broken  and  scattered,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  overrun  the 
Sigel  himself  narrowly  escaping  capture.  Col.  South,  and  destroy  its  railroads  and  manufactur- 
Salomon,  with  450  men,  made  a  wide  detour  and  jng  centres.  Early  in  March  1865,  27,000  men 
reached  Springfield  in  fair  shape,  but  Sigel's  had  been  gathered  and  organized,  nearly  all  well 
command  took  no  further  part  in  the  battle,  mounted,  finely  equipped  and  brought  to  a  high 
The  contest  had  been  renewed  by  Price,  and  the  state  of  efficiency.  Some  of  this  force  was  de- 
Confederates  now  turned  their  entire  attention  tached  for  other  duty.  Wilson,  who  had  been 
to  Lyon,  and  McCulloch's  brigade  and  Fearce's  encamped  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennes- 
Arkansas  brigade  were  sent  to  reinforce  Price,  see  River  from  Gravelly  Springs  to  Waterloo 
Lyon  ordered  up  every  available  man  to  meet  Landing,  crossed  the  river  on  18  March  and 
the  shock  he  saw  impending,  and  about  this  started  from  Chickasaw  and  Waterloo,  on  the 
time  Price  made  a  determined  advance  in  two  22d  for  a  march  through  northern  Alabama,  his 
lines  which  nearly  covered  Lyon's  entire  front,  first  objective  point  being  Selma,  a  great  mann- 
For  an  hour  the  fighting  was  desperate,  with  facturing  place.  He  had  the  three  divisions  of 
varyit^  success,  till  at  last  the  Confederate  effort  Generals  Emory  Upton,  Eli  Long,  and  E.  M. 
was  exhausted  and  there  was  another  lull.  McCoOk,  aggregating  12,500  mounted  men  with 
Nothing  had  been  heard  from  Sigel,  and  24  guns.  He  had  also  1,500  dismounted  "i^- 
Fearce's  Arkansas  brigade  was  coming  up  to  who  were  to  act  as  train  guards  till  they  could 
the  support  of  Price's  right,  and  Lyon  made  be  mounted  from  captured  horses.  Gen.  Sher- 
disposition  to  meet  the  new  danger.  His  horse  man  says  it  was  the  largest,  most  efiicienl  and 
had  been  killed  under  him,  and  himself  woanded  most  powerful  body  of  horse  that  had  ever  come 
and  stunned,  but  recovering  and  again  mounted,  under  his  command.  It  was  rot  excelled  by  any 
he  swung  his  hat  and  led  a  charge  against  body  of  cavalry  in  the  army.  Accompanying  it 
the  Confederate  right,  which  was  met  by  a  se-  was  a  small  canvas  pontoon  train  of  30  boats, 
vere  fire,  the  charge  was  not  checked  and  the  hauled  by  50  six-mule  teams,  and  a  supply  tram 
enemy  were  driven  back,  bnt  Lyon  received  a  of  250  wagons  which  were  sent  back  to  the  Ten- 
wound  near  the  heart,  endeavored  to  dismount  nessee  as  fast  as  they  were  unloaded.  This  train 
from  his  horse,  and  as  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  carried  45  days'  rations  of  coffee,  20  of  sugar,  15 
bis  orderly,  almost  immediately  expired.  Major  of  salt  and  80  rounds  of  ammunition.  Each 
Sturgis  succeeded  to  the  command  and  the  man  carried  five  days'  light  rations,  with  100 
contest  was  continued  for  a  half  hour,  when  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  five  days'  rations  of 
the  Confederates  gave  way  a  short  distance  to  hard  bread  and  ten  of  siwar  and  salt  were  cai^ 
re-form  and  make  another  effort.  This  was  soon  ried  on  pack  animals.  As  the  entire  country 
made  and  resulted  in  a  disastrous  repulse,  and  near  the  Tennessee  was  nearly  destitute  of 
the  battle  was  ended.  Taking  advantage  of  this  forage  it  was  necessary  to  scatter  the  troc^s 
last  repulse.  Sturgis,  against  the  advice  of  some  over  a  wide  extent  and  march  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
of  his  officers,  ordered  a  retreat  and  withdrew  cumstances  would  permit.  This,  Wilson  says, 
through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  woods  was  rendered  safe  by  the  fact  that  Gen.  Forrest's 
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miles  southwest  of  Eastport,  while  Rodder's  which  it  resulted  that  upon  reaching  the  vidn- 
forces  occupied  Montevallo,  on  the  Alabama  ity  of  the  works,  the  various  brigades  went 
and  Tennessee  Railroad,  nearly  the  same  dis-  quickly  into  position,  with  great  precision.  At 
tance  to  the  southeast.  By  starting  on  diverging  a  given  signal  Long's  division  was  to  lead  in  the 
roads  the  enemy  was  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  assault,  supported  by  Upton,  but  before  the  sig- 
rea!  object  and  compelled  to  watch  equally  Co-  nal  had  been  given  Long  had  become  engaged 
lumbus,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Selma.  Therefore  the  and  without  waiting  he  ordered  the  charge,  and 
divisions  marched  on  different  roads,  but  the  in  the  gathering  darkness  his  men  went  for- 
objective  point  of  each  was  Selma,  distant  180  ward,  under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
miles,  and  the  average  march  of  each  division  to  ketry,  scaled  the  works  and  after  a  hand  to  hand 
reach  it  was  250  miles.  The  command  moved  encounter  drove  the  Confederates  from  them 
southward  in  three  columns  and  on  the  z6th  and  took  many  prisoners.  Some  of  Upton's  men 
reunited  at  Jasper,  about  80  miles  southeast  of  joined  in  the  fight.  Gens.  Forrest,  Armstrong, 
Tuscumbia.  from  which  it  crossed  the  two  forks  Roddey  and  Adams  escaped,  with  a  cumber  of 
of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  pushed  tor  Monte-  men,  under  cover  of  darkness.  A  portion 
valio,  a  centre  of  iron  manufacture.  Gen.  Crox-  of  Upton's  division  pursued  on  the  Burnsville 
ton's  brigade  was  detached  to  move  on  Tusca-  road  until  long  after  midnight,  capturing  4  guns 
loosa,  to  burn  bridges,  factories  and  public  and  many  prisoners.  Wilson  had  engaged  and 
stores,  and  rejoin  the  eormnand  in  the  vicinity  of  in  support,  6,000  men.  His  loss  was  44  killed, 
Selma.  Iron-works  and  rolling  mills  were  de-  277  wounded,  and  7  missing.  Forrest's  loss  in 
stroyed  near  Elyton  and  31  March,  after  passing  killed  and  wounded  was  less.  It  was  one  of  the 
Montevallo  a  mile,  Upton  encountered  Roddey,  most  remarkable  feats  ever  accomplished  by 
who  disputed  the  road  to  Randolph.  After  two  cavalry,  and  its  result  was  the  capture  of  3,700 
brisk  engagements  Roddey  was  driven  back,  los-  prisoners,  many  colors,  nearly  2,000  horses,  104 
ing  100  men,  and  was  pursued  by  Upton,  who  field  and  siege  guns  and  an  immense  quantity 
occupied  Randolph  at  dark.  Here  a  courier  was  of  ammunition.  Wilson  destroyed  the  arsenal, 
captured,  with  despatches  to  Forrest,  showing  with  44  buildings,  covering  13  acres,  filled  with 
that  several  columns  were  moving  to  join  For-  machinery  and  munitions,  powder  works,  3  gun 
rest  for  the  defense  of  Selma,  and  detachments  foundries,  3  rolling  mills,  and  several  machine 
were  sent  to  check  them.  McCook  was  left  at  shops,  and  large  accumulations  of  quartermaster 
Randolph  to  guard  the  trains  and  rear,  while  and  commissary  stores.  On  the  3d  Upton's  di- 
Wilson,  with  the  divisions  of  Long  and  Upton,  vision  was  sent  from  Selma  to  open  communi- 
on I  April,  rode  straight  for  Selma,  encountered  cation  with  McCook  and  Croxton,  west  of  the 
and  brushed  away  several  detachments  of  For-  Cahaba.  McCook  had  found  Jackson's  caT- 
rest's  cavalry  and  at  Ebenezer  Church  came  airy  between  himself  and  Croxton,  and  after 
upon  Forrest  in  position,  with  the  brigades  of  skirmishing  with  it  at  Scottsville,  had  retired 
Roddey,  Crossiand  and  D.  Adams,  about  1,500  east  of  the  Cahaba.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
men,  covering  the  two  roads  from  Randolph  Croxton  and  Upton  and  McCook  returned  to 
by  which  Wilson  had  marched.  Long's  division  Selma,  on  the  6th.  Croxton  made  a  wide  detour 
and  Alexander's  brigade  of  Upton's  attacked  to  the  west  and  south  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  then 
and  carried  the  position  in  less  than  an  hour,  northward  and  eastward  across  Alabama  into 
the  Confederates  retreating  in  great  disorder  Georgia  before  rejoining  the  corps.  Prepara- 
toward  Selma  despite  all  of  Forrest's  etforts  tions  were  now  made  to  mardi  on  Montgomery, 
to  rally  them.  At  night  the  whole  command  It  was  necessary  to  prepare  900  feet  of  bridging 
bivouacked  about  Plantersville,  19  miles  from  to  cross  the  Alabama  River,  which  was  running 
Selma,  after  almost  constant  fighting  during  high,  horses  enough  had  been  captured  to  mount 
the  day  of  24  miles,  during  which  Wilson  had  the  whole  command,  supplies  in  the  country 
captured  3  guns  and  over  zoo  prisoners.  Early  were  abundant,  and  on  the  <;^  the  entire  com- 
in  the  day  McCook,  with  Col.  La  Grange's  bri-  mand,  except  Croxton's  brigade,  started  for 
gade,  had  been  ordered  to  march  rapidly  to  Cen-  Georgia  by  way  of  Montgomery.  When  the  ad- 
treville,  40  miles  distant,  to  seize  and  hold  the  vance,  which  had  not  been  strongly  resisted, 
bridge  over  the  Cahaba,  and  to  fall  upon  Jack-  was  near  Montgomery,  on  the  lath,  the  mayor 
son's  Confederate  cavalry  division,  which  had  surrendered  the  city,  Adams,  who  was  in  com- 
thrust  itself  between  the  main  body  and  Crox-  mand  having  retreated,  after  burning  90,000 
ton.  At  daylight  2  April  Wilson  resumed  his  bales  of  cotton.  With  bands  playing  and  colors 
march  and  by  rapid  movement,  without  opposi-  flying  the  column  marched  through  the  ci^ 
tion,  the  tiooi>s  were  in  sight  of  Selma  and  and  encamped.  Here  five  guns,  a  large  quanti^ 
mostly  in  position  by  4  p.u.  The  city  had  been  of  stores,  small  arms  and  cotton  were  destroye<^ 
sufficiently  fortified,  as  was  believed,  against  any  also  five  steamboats  loaded  with  military  snp- 
possible  cavalry  attack.  The  works  contained  24  plies.  On  the  14th  the  command  moved  with 
bastions  and  a  number  of  strong  redans,  with  the  greatest  celerity  to  secure  the  crossings  of 
deep  ditches,  and  an  interior  line  of  four  de-  the  Chattahoochee  at  Columbus,  on  the  direct 
tached  forts.  They  were  of  semicircular  form,  road  to  Macon,  and  West  Point,  further  up  the 
nearly  three  miles  in  extent,  with  both  flanks  river.  On  the  afternoon  of  die  i6th  Upton's 
resting  on  the  Alabama  River,  above  and  below  division,  in  the  advance  on  the  Columbus  road, 
the  city.  They  mounted  32  guns  and  were  held  struck  Butord's  cavalry  pickets  and  drove  them 
by  Forrest,  with  about  4fiO0  veteran  cavalry  and  rapidly  through  Girard  to  the  lower  bridge  over 
some  2,000  Alabama  militia,  home  guards  and  the  Chattahoochee.  The  bridge  was  fired  by  the 
citizens,  mostly  old  men  and  your%  boys.  Wil-  Confederates  before  it  could  be  seized,  and  it 
son  had  obtained  accurate  plans  of  the  works  was  then  decided  to  make  a  night  attack  upon 
and  of  the  ground  in  front  of  them.  During  the  the  central  bridge,  one  of  the  three  that  crossed 
day  these  sketches  were  shown  to  all  his  general  the  river  at  this  point  Three  hundred  r" 
officers  and  the  plan  of  attack  explained,  from  of  the  3d  Iowa  cavalry,  properly  sui^rted,  » 
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selected  to  mitke  die  attack.  The  linea  were'  then  returned  to  Tnscaloosa  and  Jasper,  tbence 
quietly  formed  and  moved  up  to  within  range  his  line  of  march  was  lOO  miles  north  of  that 
of  the  intrenchments  covering  the  bridge  and  pursued  by  Wilson,  and  on  the  way  through 
at  a  signal  the  attack  began  at  9  P.u. ;  the  troops  Alabama  he  had  a  sharp  engagement  at  Blue 
opened  a  rattling  fire  from  their  Spencer  rifles,  Moimtain,  near  Talladega-  He  marched  653 
which  was  replied  to  by  a  storm  of  canister  from  mites,  most  of  the  time  through  a  mountainous 
27  guns,  but  the  Iowa  men  went  over  the  works  country,  so  destitute  of  supplies  that  his  carn- 
al many  points  and  all  rushed  for  the  bridge,  mand  could  be  subsisted  and  foraged  only  hj 
At  the  same  time  the  Confederates  tried  lo  the  greatest  efforts.  Swimming  four  rivers, 
escape  by  the  bridge,  which  was  so  crowded  destroying  five  large  iron-works  —  the  iasl  in 
with  the  men  of  both  forces  that  the  Confed-  the  cotton  States  —  three  factories,  numerous 
erates  holding  the  works  at  the  east  end  of  the  mills,  immense  quantities  of  supplies,  capturing 
bridge  and  commanding  it  with  two  guns,  were  four  guns  and  several  hundred  small  arms,  and 
restrained  from  tiring  and  the  Union  forces  near  300  prisoners,  he  rejoined  the  corps,  with 
made  a  rush  upon  them  and  gained  possession,  men  and  horses  in  fine  condition.  He  lost  in 
and  Columbus  was  taken.  Wilson's  loss  was  6  all  17a  officers  and  men.  The  closing  act  of 
killed  and  24  wounded.  He  captured  1,200  Wilson's  campaign  was  the  capture  of  Jeilerson 
prisoners,  nearly  half  of  the  militia  that  had  Davis  by  regiments  from  his  command, 
defended  the  place  under  command  of  Gens.  In  the  campaign  Wilson  had  marched  535 
Howelt  Cobb  and  Robert  Toombs.  Columbus  miles,  captured  five  fortified  cities,  288  guns, 
was  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  6,820  prisoners,  and  23  colors.  He  subsequently 
the  Confederacy,  and  its  capture  resulted  in  the  paroled  over  S9,000  ofScers  and  men  of  the 
destruction  of  a  great  quantity  of  war  material,  armies  of  X-ee,  Johnston,  and  Beauregard,  and 
63  guns,  the  ram  Jackson,  mounting  6  guns;  had  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property  of 
135,000  bales  of  cotton,  15  locomotives,  250  cars,  every  kind.  He  lost  99  killed,  598  wounded,  and 
a  navy  yard  and  armory,  2  rolling  mills,  powder  38  missing,  an  aggregate  of  725. 
magazines  and  an  arsenal,  with  a  great  quantity  He  had  conducted  the  most  notable  cavalry 
of  machinery,  a  iron-works,  3  foundries,  and  10  movement  of  the  War,  none  other  equaled  it  in 
mills  and  factories  turning  out  war  material,  skilful  planning  bold  and  successful  execution. 
The  Confederates  abandoned  and  burned  the  Consult:  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XLIX.;  The 
gunboat  Chattacboochee  [2  miles  below  Coluro-  Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
bus.  On  the  same  day  that  Wilson  captured  Civil  War,>  Vol.  IV.;  Cox,  'The  March  to  the 
Columbus,  La  Grange's  brigade  captured  West  Sea';  Piatt,  'Life  of  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas'; 
Point  La  Grange  had  been  detached  at  Tuske-  Boynton,  'Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  at  Nashville.' 
gee  and  marching  northeast,  after  some  sharp  E.  A.  Caruan. 

skirmishing,  appeared  before  West  Point  about  iikv.^.   1 __i,   Tr_  i-.i,  „„,.i„,„„.  t,  t  «„ 

10  «.!..  Of  the  .6th  to  fed  tk,t  tht  bridge  .pm-  .    ™  Tl'J?^\    Sil\TtT^:i:.     H. 

■ling  the  river  ««  defended  t,  .n  earthwork,  J^f,."?  ■^"''p"?  '.fi  t    »™.    ../^h;!. ^^ 

^_.-  _  ,  _  __     I  1.  u  I. ,  1' D    n  T..i«7  Etuoiea   m   trans  and  in    Kome,  and  while  at 

^T  ^  ?  &     ■         \i    )'  ,     .    ,  £».».;  R^e  i"  '7SO  won  the  gold  meJ.I  .warded  for 

"l    t'SKf^A     "■       i'  1,  I   T™?.  ™™  »:«Iplnre  b,  Benedict  XIV.  on  the  occaiion  of 

I  h"i  .W-.u. "v..  !,.??£     r^  his  jnbilee.    He  retnmed  lo  England   in    1755 

TvJj    .nd     ,8    of    hi,   ^m    ^ere    Sued    S  "''  '»  "5«  l^'™  '""=•'>'  "«  ""  "  «■"'" 

Tyler    and    18    of    his    men    were    l"lled.    ^  of  the  Duke  of  liiehraond.    He  was  one  of  the 

SS'*'*/"''  "*  "WVt      ^T'          7  founders  of  the  National  Academy  and  one  of 
killed    and    «    wounded     The    captures    were  „,  j„,  exhibitors.    Hb  busts  and  monuments 
3  guns,  500  stands  of  sma^l  ams  ig  en™,  and  ,„,  -^  ^^^  j,„„j  ^  ,^^  ,„,^„  ^^■ 
24s  cars  loaded  w.ih  army  supplies,    After  de-  ^       ^j  j           Cromwell,  Isaac  Newton,  Ches- 
strojmg    the    bridges,    mlway    equipment    and  ^^  y    Chathim  and  other  prominent  Idiarae- 
,tore.,lji  Grange  moved  toward  Macon     With  „„     J,^           „„„  ^j,  ^^^^  ,,,  ^,,  ,, 
the  main  column  Wilson  also   marched  for  the  ,  ^    Natioiil  Academy, 
same    place    on    the    18th    and    when    neanng         ..,,,.       ...              ',_,,.,, 
the  cit;,  on  the  aoth  his  advance  was  met  by  a          Wilton,  Maine,  town  m  Franklin  County; 
commiimcation  from  Gen.  Beauregard,  with  in-  "1,  "he    Maine    Central    lUiltoad :    about   eight 
formation  of  a  truce  between  Gens.  Johnston  miles  southwest  of  Farmmgton.    It  was  settled 
and  Shennatt.    Before  the  communication  could  '"  '^  and  m  1S03  was  incorporated-     It  has 
reach  Wilson,  who  was  marching  near  the  rear  lumber    mills,    trunk    and    carriage    factories, 
of  his  column,   bis  advance  had   dashed   into  creameries  woolen  mills,  and  agricidtural  imple- 
Macon  Sid    received    the    surrender   of   Gens.  ™'   ""k";    ^he   educational   institutions  ate 
G.  W.  Smith,  Howell  Cobb  and  other  prominent  Wilton  Acadetny,  public  schools,  and  a  school 
officers,  and  tbeae,  with  the  garrison,  were  held  <""'!'-    P°J  <"'»'  '■'*': 
as  prisoners  of  war.    Here  Wilson  heard  of  the          WUton  Carpet,  a  variety  of  carpet  made 
surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  neict  day,  21  April,  similar  to  Brussels,  excepting  that  the  wire  is 
he  received  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Sherman,  to  flattened   instead   of  being   round,    and   has   a 
suspend  hostilities  until  notified  of  the  result  groove  along  the  upper  surface,  which  acts  as 
of  the  negotiations  then  pending  between  Sher-  a  director  for  the  knife  by  which  the  loops  arc 
man  and  Johnstoa    The  surrender  of  Macon  cut  and  the  wire  liberated. 
included  four  generals,  3,500  men,  5  colors,  60         Wilta,   or   Wilfshire,    England,  a   south- 
guns,  a  large  nnmber  of  small  arms,  and  great  western  coimty  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
quantities  of  military  stores  and  supplies.  west  by  the  county  of  Gloucester,  on  the  west  by 
Croxton,  who  had  been  detached  from  Mc-  Somerset,  on  the  south  by  Dorset  and  Hants, 
Cook's  division  at  Elyton,  on  27  March,  rejoined  on  the  east  by  Hants  and  Berks ;   area   1,350 
the  corps  at  Macon  t  May.    He  had  captured  square  miles.    Capital,  Salisbury.    The  north  is 
TuBcaloota  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bridgeville,  principally  a  fertile  flat,  with  scarcely  any  pei^ 
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veptible  slope,  except  on  the  frontier  where  it 
begins  to  rise  in  the  direction  of  the  Cots  wold 
Hilis,  and  neaf  the  centre,  where  it  is  broken 
by  a  ridge  of  downs;  the  south,  though  present- 
ing at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  an  almost 
uninterrupted  plain,  has  an  undulating  surface, 
broken  by  downs  and  intersected  by  some  fertile 
and  well-wateted  valleys.  In  this  south  divi- 
sion is  Salisbury  Plain,  an  elevated  plateau, 
covered  with  a  scanty  herbage.  On  the  plain 
are  the  megalithic  remains  of  Stonehenge,  sit- 
uated about  nine  miles  north  of  Salisbury,  and 
those  of  Avebury,  about  five  miles  west  of 
Marlborough.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bristol 
Avon,  the  Salisbury  Avon,  and  its  tributaries 
Bourne,  Wily,  and  Nadder.  Though  the  arable 
land  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  surface  is  kept  in  pasture,  devoted 
chiefly  in  the  south  division  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  and  in  the  north  to  cattle-grazing  and 
the  dairy.  Wiltshire  bacon  and  cheese  are 
famous.  The  manufactures  comprise  woolen 
goods,  for  which  the  principal  localities  are  Wil- 
ton, famous  particularly  for  carpets,  Bradford, 
Trowbridge,  Westbury,  etc.;  excellent  cutlery 
and  steel  goods  at  Salisbury,  ropes  and  sacking 
at  Marlborough,  iron  founding  at  Devizes, 
Pop.  about  300,000. 

Wi'man,  Erastua,  American  mercantile 
agent:  b,  Churchville,  Ontario,  21  April  1834; 
d.  Saint  George,  S.  I.,  9  Feb.  1904.  He  entered 
the  mercantile  agency  service  in  1858  and  in 
1867  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  became 
interested  in  rapid  transit  schemes  for  Staten  Is- 
land. He  increased  the  number  of  steamboat 
trips  between  that  island  and  New  Yoric  from 
15  to  65  a  day,  built  the  Arthur  Kill  bridge,  and 
in  1902  secured  congressional  authority  tor  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  under  New  York  Bay 
connecting  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  Staten 
Island.  His  later  years  were  clouded  by  finan- 
cial reverses  and  the  frustration  of  his  exten- 
sive plans  for  rapid  transit.  He  wrote  'Chances 
of  Success*    (j803)- 

Wimbledon,  wim'hl-d6r,  England,  a  town 
of  Surrey,  southwest  of  London,  of  which  it  is 
practically  a  suburb,  at  the  northeast  extremity 
of  the  common  of  same  name,  which  until  1889 
was  well  known  in  connection  with  the  shoot- 
ing competitions  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. It  has  a  free  library,  alms-houses,  three 
hospitals,  and  many  fine  residences,  being  a 
favorite  residential  locality.  The  common  has 
an  area  of  about  1,000  acres, 

Wimbomc,  wim'bern,  or  Wimbome  Mtn- 
ater,  England,  a  market-town  of  Dorsetshire, 
on  jie  Wimar  Allen  River,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Stour,  about  seven  miles  northwest 
of  Bournemouth.  It  is  of  historical  interest  in 
connection  with  its  fine  cruciform  minster,  the 
collegiate  church  founded  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor which  succeeded  the  convent  established 
^  Saint  Cuthburhj  King  Ine's  sister,  in  705. 
The  minster  exhibits  various  styles  of  transi- 
tional architecture  from  the  Norman  onward, 
has  a  central  and  a  west  tower,  and  contains 
several  interesting  features,  including  the  tomb 
of  Elhelred  I.,  and  a  medieval  chain-library, 
one  of  the  few  in  existence  where  the  books 
are  chained  to  the  shelves.  The  grammar  school 
in  the  town  was  founded  in  1496.  Pop,  about 
5,000.    Consult:  Yeatman,  <Wimborne  Minster* 


(1878) ;  Perkins,  <Wimboroe  Minster  and  Christ 
Church  Priory'    (1899). 

Wimodausis,  The,  a  benevolent  secret 
society,  composed  exclusively  of  the  wives, 
mothers,  unmarried  daughters  and  unmarried 
sisters  of  Master  Masons.  It  originated  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  in  1895.  The  object  of  the  society 
is:  "To  promote  friendship  and  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  members,  and  to 
stimulate  intellectual  activity  by  an  interchange 
of  thought  on  all  subjects  which  will  tend  to  the 
mutual  advancement  of  the  wives,  mothers, 
daughters,  and  sisters  of  Master  Masons." 

Wim'ple,  or  Wimpel,  a  covering  of  silk  or 
linen  for  the  neck,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  face, 
worn  usually  out  of  doors.  It  is  still  retained 
as  a  conventual  dress  for  nuns. 

Winamac,  win'a-mak,  Ind.,  county-seat  of 
Pulaski  County ;  on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  and 
on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  Chicago  Railroad ; 
about  90  miles  southeast  of  Chicago  and  23  miles 
northwest  of  Logan  sport.  It  has  considerable 
trade;  the  principal  shipments  are  farm  and 
dairy  products.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  four  churches,  and  the 
public  and  parish  schools.  The  two  banks  have 
a  combined  capital  of  $50,000  and  deposits 
(1003)  $149,650-  Pop,  (i8go)  1,21s;  (iQOO) 
1,684;  (rgio  est.)   1,800. 

Wiiun'dermere.     See  Windekueke. 

Winans,  Ross,  American  inventor:  b.  Ver- 
non, N.  }.,  October  1796;  d,  Baltimore,  Md., 
It  April  1877.  He  went  to  England  to  exam- 
ine English  railroad  systems  in  the  interest  of 
the  Bahimore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  and  after  his 
return  built  the  first  locomotive  used  on  that 
railroad.  He  also  invented  the  camel-back  loco- 
motive and  the  eight-wheeled  car,  and  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore  some  of  the  largest  machine 
shops  in  the  United  States.  He  was  active  in 
political  matters  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and 
in  1861  was  elected  to  the  extra  session  of  the 
Maryland  legislature,  but  was  imprisoned  in  Fort 
McHenry.  He  was  author  of  several  pamphlets 
on  religious  subjects  and  also  of  'One  Religion, 
Many  Creeds*    (1870). 

Winans,  Thomas  DeKajr,  American  engi- 
neer, son  of  Ross  Winans  (qv,) ;  b.  Vernon, 
N.  J.,  6  Dec.  1820:  d.  Newport,  R.  I.,  II  June 
1878,  He  was  taken  into  partnership  by  hfs 
father  on  coming  of  age,  and  was  sent  by  him 
in  company  with  his  brother  William  to  make 
contracts  with  the  Russian  government  for  fur- 
nishing and  managing  the  equipment  of  a  rail- 
road between  Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburg. 
With  Andrew  M.  Bostwick  and  Joseph  Harri- 
son he  entered  into  a  contract  for  $3,000,000. 
and  afterward  was  engaged  in  other  lucrative 
contracts  with  Russia.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  became  interested  in  inven- 
tion, and  with  his  father  and  brother  mvented 
a  system  of  steam  naviption  known  as  the 
"cigar-ship" ;  a  tubular  adjustment  for  the  feed- 
ing of  young  trout;  and  various  other  mechanical 
devices. 

Winatshipum  Indiana,  a  small  tribe  of 
the  Salishan  stock  of  North  American  Indians, 
also  known  as  Piskwaus  or  Pisguouse,  residing 
on  Wcnatchee  River  (whence  the  name  of  the 
tribe)  and  the  north  branch  of  Yakima  River 
in  KiUitas  County,  Washinpon.  They  took  part 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855,  but  do  not  livi 
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00  the  reservation.    Th«re  are  six  smaller  tribes  change ;  barracks  for  a,ooo  infantry ;  the  hospi- 

or  bands  connected  with  them  and  speaking  the  tal  of  Sl  Cross,  founded  in  1132,  several  other 

same  language.  charitable  institutions,  a  free  library  and  mu- 

Win'chell,  Alexander,  American  geologist:  seura,  school  of  art,  etc.    The  Abiwy  Gardens  are 

b.  North  East,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  31  Dec-  very  beautiful,  and  statues  of  Alfred  the  Great 

1824;  d.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  19  Feb.  i8gi.    He  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  erected  for  the  millenary 

was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Mid-  of  the   king  celebrated   at   Winchester  m   1901, 

dletown,   Conn.,  in  1847,  became  professor  of  and  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Alfred  Gilbert,  adorn 

physics  and  civil  engineering  at  the  Universityof  '"e  town.    There  are  no  manufactures  or  trade 

Michiganini853andofbotany  and  geology  there  of    any    consequence.     Winchester    was    called 

in  idss.    He  served  as  State  geologist  of  Mich-  Caer-Owent  by  the  Britons,  Venta  Belgarum  by 

igan  i85(>-«2,  professor  of  geology  in  the  Ken-  the   Romans  — under   whom   it    was   an   impor- 

tucky  University  1866-9,  director  of  the  Michi-  tant  place,  with  a  Christian  church  — and  Win- 

fan  Geological  Survey  1S69-71,  and  diancellor  of  tanceaster  by  the  Saxons.     It  became  the  capiUl 

yracuse  University  1872^    From  1879  till  his  ol  England  under  the  Saxons,  when  the  coun- 

death  he  was  professor  of  geology  and  palseon-  tfy   *as   united   under   the   sway   of  ^bert,  in 

toloB'  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     He  lee-  the   fi«t   half   of   the   gth   century,   and    it   r»s 

tureJ  extensively  and  published    'Sketches  of  tamed  this  dignity  till  the  middle  of  the  iith 

Creation'    (1870);   'Geological  Chart'    (1870):  century,  being  a  royal  residence  and  place  where 

'The  Doctrine  of  Evolution>    (1874)  ;   'Science  parbaments_ met  after  this  also.    After  the  battle 

and   Religion'    (1877);    'Prcadamites'    (1880};  of  Naseby  it  stood  a  weeks  siege  by  Cromwell. 

*Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Hammer*    (1881);  Pop.  about  22,000. 

<Worid-Lifc*      (1883) ;      'Geological     Studies'  \Pincheater,   III.,  city,  county-seat  of  Scott 

(1886);    'Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  County;  on  the  Big  Sandy  Creek,  and  on  the 

Keld'    (1886).  Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy    Railroad;    4S 

Win'chcndon,  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester  miles  west-southwest  of  Springfield,  III.  It  was 
County;  on  the  Miller  River,  and  on  the  Bos-  "rst  settled  m  1830.  _  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
ton  &  Albany  and  Boston  &  Maine  (Fitchburg  region  for  which  it  is  the  shipping  point;  it 
Division)  R.R.*s;  35  miles  north-northwest  ol  contains  grain  elevators,  flour  mills,  a  ■meat- 
Worcester  It  was  settled  in  1752,  and  incor-  packing  establishment,  and  a  plow  factory ;  there 
porated  as  a  town  in  1764;  the  town  includes  are  two  private  banks.  It  has  a  public  high 
the  villages  of  Winchendon,  Waterville,  and  school  Pop.  (1910)  2,000. 
Winchendon  Springs.  It  is  principally  a  manu-  Winchester,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  ot 
&cturing  town;  the  chief  manufactures  are  Randolph  County;  on  the  White  River,  and 
wooden-ware,  wood-working  machinery,  toys,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  &  I.  and  the  Cleveland, 
and  cotton  goods;  there  is  a  national  bank  with  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R.'s;  about  68  miles  northeast 
a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  a  savings  bank.  It  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region 
contains  the  New  England  Home  for  Orphan  and  in  a  natural-gas  belt.  It  has  flour  and 
and  Destitute  Children;  and  has  several  ele-  lumber  mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  machine 
mentary  schools  and  the  Murdock  High  School  shops,  and  a  number  of  repair  shops.  The 
established  in  1865  with  a  school  library  of  abouti  educational  institutions  are  a  high  school,  estab- 
ijoo  volumes,  and  occupying  a  fine  building  lished  in  1^4,  public  graded  schools,  and  the 
valued  at  $100,000;  there  b  also  a  public  library.  Randolph  County  Law  Library.  The  three 
The  town  owns  and  operates  the  system  of  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $i40,ooa  Pop. 
water-works.    Pop.  (1910)  5,678.  Wio)  4,266. 

Win'cheater,  England,  an  ancient  city,  Winchester,  Ky.,  (own,  county-seat  of 
capital  of  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  right  bank  Clark  County  ■  on  the  Chesapeake  &  O.  and  the 
of  the  Itchec,  II  miles  north  of  Southampton.  Louisville  &  N.  R.R.s;  18  miles  southeast  of 
The  most  important  edifice  is  the  cathedral;  Lexington.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  in 
the  oldest  parts  date  from  the  nth  centuiy,  ""e  "Blue  Grass»  country.  It  has  fiour  mills, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  main  building  was  spoke  and  nm,  factory,  planing  mills,  and  ma- 
erected  at  various  times  from  the  13th  to  the  "'"/  shops.  The  princip:^  shipments  are  farm 
i6th  century,  William  of  Wykeham  (1324-1404)  Pfo^i":"  and  live-stock.  The  educational  msti- 
having  an  important  share  in  the  work.  It  has  ""t'ons  are  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 
a  central  tower  without  a  spire  and  no  other  (M.  E.,  South),  opened  m  1866,  and  the  public 
towers;  length  from  east  to  west,  545  feet,  width  and  private  schools.  Thet  wo  banks  have  a 
Of  the  transepts  186  feet  The  length  of  the  combined  capital  of  $2oo,««.  Tlietown  was 
nave,  which  has  a  beautiful  interior,  Ts  351  feet,  '"<;orp°raic'J  ""  i?92.  Pop.  (1890)  4,861; 
height  86  feet;  the  transept  contains  several  i'^^  S.T^i  (igio)  7,156. 
beautiful  chapels  and  altars.  Numerous  monu-  Winchester,  Mass.,  town  in  Middlesex 
ments  include  the  tombs  of  William  Rufus,  of  County;  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad; 
Edmund,  son  of  King  Alfred,  of  William  of  about  eight  miles  north  by  west  of  Boston.  In 
Wykeham,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  of  Iiaak  Wal-  1638  the  place  was  known  as  Waterfield.  which, 
ton;  the  shrine  of  Saint  Swithin;  etc.  Other  in  1640,  was  changed  to  Charlestown  Village. 
notable  edifices  and  establishments  are  St  In  1642  it  was  called  Wobum,  and  in  1850  ttie 
Mary's  College  (Winchester  College  or  School,  present  name  was  adopted.  It  has  many  places 
one  of  the  great  English  public  schools),  founded  of  great  beauty,  and  it  is  a  favorite  residen- 
by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1387,  richly  en-  tial  suburb  for  Boston.  It  has  manufactories 
dowed  and  accommodated  in  a  large  range  of  for  watch  hands,  leather  and  felt  goods.  Ther« 
buildings,  of  which  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library  are  machine  shops  and  grist  mills.  A  part  of 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture;  the  "Middlesex  Falls,'  a  State  park,  which  has  an 
guildhall;  the  old  castle,  which  has  been  restored  area  of  3iC«o  acres,  is  in  this  town.  It  has 
and   assize  courts  built  adjoining;  a  corn-ex-  a  State  Aviary,  and  a  Home  for  Aged  People 
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The  educational  institutions  are  a  high  school,  IVinehester,  First  Battle  o^.— Banks  arrived 
cstabliihed  in  1850,  Kraded  public  schools,  and  in  Winchester  late  on  the  34th  with  about  8,000 
a  puWic  library  which  contains  about  14.000  men  and  16  guns.  Col.  Donnelly's  small  brigade 
volumes.  There  are  two  banks.  Pop.  (1900)  was  put  io  position  to  cover  the  Front  Royal 
7.248;  (rgio)  o,3og.  Consult  Hurd,  •History'  «nd  Millwood  roads,  and  was  supported  by  eight 
of  Middlesex  County,'  Bpns,  judiciously  placed  on  rising  ground.  Col. 
Winchester,  Tenn.,  town,  county-seat  of  Gordon's  brigade,  on  the  right,  held  alow  ndge 
Franklin  County;  on  the  Elk  River,  and  on  the  running  southwest  from  tije  town  and  west  of 
Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  Saint  Louis  Railroad;  ?>«  Galley  turnpike,  a  little  over  half  a  mile 
about  80  miles  south  by  east  of  Nashville,  if  f";""  t*|f  suburbs  Its  left  rested  on  the  turn- 
is  near  the  toot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  P'''*  ^^^  its  right  extended  westward  along  the 
.  in  an  agricultural  region.  The  town  has  con-  ascending  ridge  m  front  o£  Winchester.  Skir- 
siderable  mining  and  lumbering  interests.  It  is  Wishers  were  thrown  out  in  advance  and. guns 
a  favorite  health  resort.  The  chief  industrial  were  placed  on  either  flank.  Five  companies  of 
establishments  are  lumber  and  planing  mills,  Michigan  cavalry  were  held  in  reserve  under 
wagon  and  carriage  factories,  wood-working  *=°1',^'  °'  "'^  '''PSC.  Between  Uordon  and  Uon- 
factories.  marble  works,  flour  mills,  and  ma-  neHy^was  an  mteryal  _of  nearly  a  mile,  which 
chine  shops.  It  has  one  bank  with  a  capital  of  "^^  ,"1«<1  by  the  principal  part  of  Gen.  Hatch  s 
$73,000  Pop.  (igio)  1400  cavalry  brigade  and  two  guns.  The  line  formed 
.,,.  t  »  1.  -^  i  ..  r  the  a-i'c  of  a  circle,  covering  Winchester  from 
Winchester,     Va.,     city,     county-seat     of  ,he  west  around  by  the  south  to  the  east    Jack- 

^'5'^f.r"*«  u-''"'^^°n'''^iF""'''f'^^1)^  -1^'  «°"  confronted  this  position  with  l6poo  men 
and  the  Baltimore  &  OKR-s;  about  81  miles  ^^j  ^  j  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  b^  1  ^^^^^ 
west  by  north  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  in  ^^  G^rJon,  while  Ewell.  with  two  brigades 
an  agricultural  and  stock-raismg  region  and  ^^ich  had  marched  directly  from  Cedarville  on 
has  considerable  lumbering  interests.  It  has  Winchester,  bivouacked  op^site  Donnelly's  po- 
flour  and  paner  mills,  lumber  mills,  woden  ^^jj  jaj^son's  plan  was  to  hold  Gordon  fast, 
tnills,  gWe  lactones,  tanneries,  and  machine  ^.^^  ^^^^  upon  Donnelly,  and  then  move  his 
1:']^';  V'f,  educational  institutions  are  Valley  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Gordon's  ri^ht,  and  he  e=.- 
Female  College  (ME.  South),  opened  in  i8?4;  ^ed  to  advance  upon  a  disorianized  and  de- 
he  Shenandoah  Vally-  Academy  Fairfax  Ha  1^  ^jaQt^y^iA  army.  At  dawn  of  the  25th  Ewell 
the  John  Kerr  High  School  (white),  estabhsbed  advanced  the  21st  North  Carolina  and  opened 
m  1873;  a  high  school  for  colored  pupils,  e  e-  ^jj,,  ^is  artillery,  whose  shells  fell  among  W- 
jnentary  schools,  for  both  races,  and  a  public  „  „  .  '^  preparing  coffee,  and 
library  Ttie  principal  public  buildings  are  the  ^.^(xgH  th™  to  arms  as  thiy  saw  the  Caro- 
cpurt-house  and  the  oty-hal.  There  are  Na-  ij^j^^,  advancing  in  line  across  an  open  field 
tional  and  Confederate  cemeteries.  ^  ^^^  tL^aUe  of  the  position  crossing  the 
Fort  Loudoun,  built  under  Washington,  and  ^^^^^  g  ,  ^^^  The  ^orth  Carolina  men 
W^hing^ns  headquarters  are   of  h^tonc  -n-  ^^,  ^  ^^^j^^^  j^^^^  ^j  j,^^  g^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

*^  I7SS.  after  Braddocks  defeat  Wash-  t^rew  canister  into  their  disordered  ranks  and 
mston  was  sta  loned  here,  m  .command  .of  the  ^  ^^  ^  g  ,j  ;  ^  ^  i^^^  ^f  go  officers  and 
coronial  and  British  forces.  Durmg  the  Cml  War,  '  including  the  two  field  officers  with  them. 
Winchester  WM  tor  some  time  a  battle  centre.  ^  c^ontederate  officer  says,  "The  slaughter  was 
On  19  Oct  1864  Sheridan  left  Winchester  on  „)  ^^^  the  survivors  fled  to  tiTe  rear  in 
h.s  famous  nde  to  Cedar  Creek.  Pop.  (igio)  the  utmost  confusion.'  Ewell  now  brought  up 
5,864.  See  Winchester,  Battt^  of.  ^^^  batteries,  and  an  artillery  duel  ensued,  which 
Winchester,  BatUe  o£  See  Opequon,  soon  ceased  as  a  heavy  fog  settled  over  the  field. 
Battle  or.  Ewell  then  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  turn 
Winchester,  Hilitarjr  Operations  at  and  Donnelly's  right  and  then  endeavored  to  turn 
Near.  Winchester  was  an  important  strate-  his  left  and  gain  the  Martinsburg  road  in  his 
strategic  point  during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  is  rear.  The  attempt  was  checked.  Donnelly  los- 
stated  on  good  local  authority  that  it  was  ing  some  ground,  but  at  this  moment  he  received 
occupied  or  abandoned  68  times  by  tiie  troops  an  order  to  retreat,  as  Gordon  had  been  driven 
of  both  armies.  It  was  held  by  the  Con-  from  position  and  was  in  retreat  through  Win- 
federates  until  II  March  1862,  when  Gen.  J.  E,  Chester,  Donnelly  moved  his  three  regiments 
Johnston  having  retreated  from  Centreville  and  and  guns  from  the  field  in  perfect  order,  under 
fanassas.  Gen.  'Stonewall"  Jackson,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  and  continued  his 
Johnston's  orders,  withdrew  from  the  place  and  retreat,  keeping  to  the  right  of  the  Martinsburg 
retired  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  road.  He  had  made  a  successful  resistance  of 
Union  troops,  under  Gen.  Banks,  occupied  it  on  over  four  hours  against  double  his  number,  with 
the  izth.    Gen.  Shields,  who  had  followed  Jack-  trifling  loss. 

son  up  the  valley,  with  a  division  of  Banks'  JaCkson  attacked  Gordon's  small  brigade  with 

command,  fell  back  to  Winchester  and  Jackson  six  brigades,  his  attack  beginning  at  daybreak, 

followed  him  as  far  as  Kernstown  (q.v.),  four  and   being  several  times   repulsed.    Finally  be 

miles  south  of  Winchester,  where  Shields  at-  got  artillery  in  position  and  opened  on  Gordon's 

tacked  and  defeated  him  on  23  March ;  Jackson  front  and  gradually  worked  his  infantry  toward 

again  retreating  up  the  valley,  Banks  following  the  left.    Then  he  moved  two  brigades  around 

and   finally   taking   up   a    fortified   position   at  Gordon's  right    Gordon  detected  the  movement 

Strasburg.    Jackson     flanked     Banks     out     of  while  it  was  in  progress  and  changed  position  to 

Strasburg   by    moving    through    Luray    Valley  meet  it,  pouring  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry 

and  defeatinar  Col.  Kenlv  at  Front  Royal  (q.v.)  into  the  Confederate  ranks,  making  great  gaM 

I   Winchester  in   the   lire,  without  checking  its   advance;   the 
gaps  were  closed  and  with  almost  perfect  align- 
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BKnt  the  two  brigades  came-  on  and  flankinK  in  order  to  cover  the  movement  against  Win- 
Gordon's  two  right  regiments  drove  them  back  Chester  and  prevent  the  Union  troops  at  that 
in  some  disorder.  The  five  companies  of  Mich-  place  from  being  reinforced  by  Kelley's  troops 
igan  cava]i7  were  now  brought  up  and  as  quickly  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad, 
swept  away.  At  this  juncture  Jackson  ordered  Gen.  Jenkins'  cavalry  brigade  was  ordered  to 
forward  his  entire  line  of  six  brigades  and  Gor-  join  Eweil's  infantry  corps  near  Front  Royal, 
don  ordered  a  retreat  through  Winchester,  Both  Imboden  and  Jenkins  were  in  position  by 
which  was  conducted  in  a  manner  to  command  the  loth,  and  on  that  day  Ewell  set  out  from 

Jackson's  admiration.  There  was  some  con-  near  Culpeper  Court  House  for  Winchester  by 
usion  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  but  once  clear  way  of  Games'  Cross  Roads,  Chester  Gap  and 
of  it,  Hatch's  cavalry  and  the  artillery  covered  Front  Royal,  to  Cedarville,  which  was  reached 
the  withdrawal,  until  the  infantry  was  well  on  on  the  12th.  Here,  next  day,  Ewell  detached 
the  Martinsburg  pike.  Jackson  with  his  main  Rodes'  division  and  Jenkins'  cavalry  brigade 
body  pursued  five  miles  beyond  Winchester  and  to  move  on  Berryville  and  endeavor  to  capture 
Banks  continued  his  retreat  to  the  Potomac.  McReynolds'  brigade,  but,  warned  by  Milroy, 
crossing  it  at  Williamsport  on  the  36th.  Banks  McReynolds  made  good  bis  retirement,  with 
loss  May  23-25,  including  Front  Royal  and  the  small  loss,  joined  Milroy  at  Winchester  on  the 
retreat  from  Strasburg  to  the  Potomac,  was  62  night  of  the  13th,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
killed,  243  wounded,  and  1,714  missing.  Jack-  Star  fort,  immediately  north  of  the  main  work, 
son's  loss  was  68  killed,  329  wounded  and  3  On  the  same  day  Early's  division  marched  on 
missing.  Jackson  remained  at  and  in  the  vicin-  Winchester  by  Newtown  and  the  Valley  pike, 
ity^  of  Winchester  until  31  May,  when,  his  rear  while  Edward  Johnson's  division  moved  upon 
being  threatened  by  the  convereing  columns  of  the  town  b^  the  direct  road  from  Front  Royal. 
Fremont  from  the  west  and  McDowell  from  the  The  two  divisions,  driving  in  Milroy's  outposts, 
east,  he  retreated  up  the  valley  and  the  Union  were  in  position  before  Winchester  on  the  even- 
troops  reoccupied  Winchester.  Consult  'Official  ing  of  the  13th.  For  some  days  Milroy  had  felt 
Records,*  Vol.  XII.;  Allan,  <Jacksoo's  Valley  the  pressure  from  Confederate  cavalry,  but  had 
Campaign.'  no  idea  that  Lee  was  threatening  the  valley  until 
During  Lee's  campaign  against  Pope  the  a  prisoner  taken  in  a  skirmish  on  the  Strasburg 
town  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Julius  White  with  a  road,  on  the  evening  of  the  istb,  informed  him 
brigade  of  over  2^00  men.  Go  the  night  that  he  was  confronted  by  Eweil's  corps  and 
of  2  Sept  1863  White,  under  GeiL  Hal-  that  Loogstreet's  was  near.  Fully  recognizing 
leek's  order,  spiked  four  heavy  siege  guna  the  fact  that  an  orderly  withdrawal  was  im- 
in  the  works  and  withdrew  to  Harper's  practicable,  he  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
Ferry;  the  Confederates  occupying  the  place  and,  if  not  relieved,  force  his  way  throi^h 
neM  day.  The  Confederates  held  the  place  what  might  appear  the  weakest  part  of  his 
in  small  force  until  3  December,  when,  lines.  At  night  of  the  13th  Ewell  ordered  Early 
upon  the  advance  of  a  Union  column  from  Har-  to  attack  the  works  on  the  north  and  west  of 
Oct's  Ferry,  undCT  Gen.  Geary,  they  retired,  and  the  town  next  morning,  while,  as  a  diversion, 
Geary  occupied  the  town  next  day.  Geary  soon  Jc^nson  demonstrated  against  the  east  and 
withdrew  and  the  Confederates  reoccupied  and  southeast  In  the  forenoon  Johnson  made  his 
held  the  town  until  near  the  end  of  December,  attack  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  between 
when  it  was  amiin  taken  by  Union  troops  mider  the  Millwood  and  Berryville  roads,  held  by  Col. 
Gen.  Milroy.  Milroy  fortified  the  place  and  oc-  Ely's  brigade,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  8th  and 
cupied  also  Berryville  and  Romney,  with  out-  87th  Pennsylvania,  which  charged  Johnson's 
posts  toward  StrasburR  and  Front  Royal.  Har-  retreating  troops,  but  were  speedily  driven  back 
pet's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  Williamsport  and  by  fresh  troops,  and  after  some  shaip  fighting 
posts  westward  to  Cumberland  and  New  Creek  Johnson  gained  part  of  the  town,  but  was 
were  held  by  Union  troops  belonging  to  Gen.  B.  quickly  shelled  out  and  made  no  further  effort. 
F.  Kelley's  command.  West  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  main  forts  were 
fViiKhesler,  Stcond  Battle  of. — When  Gen.  thrown  up,  and  about  1,300  yards  distant,  is  an- 
Lee  began  his  preparations  for  the  second  in-  other  parallel  ridge,  called  Flint  Ridge,  where 
vaston  of  Maryland,  which  culminated  in  the  an  isolated  earthwork  of  slight  strength  had 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  been  thrown  up  to  command  the  Pughtown  and 
the  clearing  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  At  this  Romney  roads.  It  was  held  by  the  iioth  Ohio, 
time  Winchester  was  held  by  Gen.  ililroy,  with  a  company  of  the  Ii6th,  and  a  regular  battery, 
the  two  brigades  of  Gen.  W.  U  Elliott  and  Col.  commanded  by  Lieut  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  all 
Ely,  numbering  abont  7,000  effective  men.  Col,  under  command  of  Col.  J.  W.  Keifer,  Early, 
McReynold's  brigade  of  1,800  men  was  at  Berry-  leaving  Gordon's  brigade  south  of  the  town  to 
ville.  The  main  works  defending  Winchester  engage  Mi!ro}^s  attention,  moved  with  the  re- 
were  on  a  ridge  north  of  the  town  and  consisted  mainder  of  his  division  to  the  left  and  west, 
of  two  forts  known  as  the  'main  fort'  and  the  then  north,  crossed  the  Romney  road,  and  about 
"Star  fort,*  mounting  four  ao-pounder  Parrotts  5  p.u.,  having  gained  Round  Mountain, 
and  two  24-pounder  howitzers.  Surrounding  south  of  the  Pu^town  road,  and  put  ao  guns 
Aese  were  smaller  works  connected  by  rifle-pits,  in  position,  without  being  perceived,  opened  an 
The  expressed  object  in  holding  the  place  was  unexpected  fire  on  Keifer's  work  and  soon 
to  observe  and  hold  m  check  the  enemy  in  the  silenced  Randolph's  battery,  upon  which  Hays' 
vdley,  and  to  secure  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail-  brigade,  in  two  lines,  made  a  quick  dash,  and 
road  a^inst  depredations.  Milroy  was  ex-  after  a  stubborn  resistance  carried  the  work,  and 
pressly  instrtictea  to  undertake  no  offensive  op-  captured  the  battery  of  six  guns.  Keifer,  with 
trations  in  force.  On  7  June  Gen.  Lee  began  a  loss  of  over  40  meu,  withdrew  under  cover  of 
bis  operations  in  the  valley  by  ordering  Gen.  the  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  main  works.  This 
Imboden,  in  the  upper  valley,  to  make  a  dem-  was  followed  by  an  artillery  duel  which  was 
oostration  with  his  cavalry  brigade  on  Romney  kept  up  until  8  f.u.,  during  which  Milroy  with- 
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drew  his  detachments  to  his  main  works.  Dark-  the  lUppahannock.  The  town  was  oot  flien 
ness  ended  the  contest.  leoccupied  in  (orce  by  Union  troops,  being  only 
Milroy  was  now  in  a  critical  position.  His  visited  occasionally  by  small  detwhmenta  from 
cannon  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted  and  he  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg.  It  was  subject 
had  but  one  day's  rations  for  his  men.  At  9  also  to  Confederate  forays  from  the  upper  val- 
i?.M.  he  assembled  his  brigade  commanders,  and  ley.  In  December  1863  Gen.  Early  was  sent  into 
it  was  concluded  to  give  up  further  effort  to  de-  the  valley,  and  throughout  the  wmter  and  early 
fend  the  place,  to  abandon  all  the  artillery  and  spring  of  1864  kept  his  troops  very  active,  occa- 
wagons,  and  to  force  a  way  through  the  Con-  sionally  making  dashes  into  Winchester.  On  39 
federate  lines  that  night,  taking  with  them  only  Feb.  1864  Gen.  Sigel  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
the  horses,  small  arms  and  usual  supply  of  am-  mand  of  the  Union  troops  in  the  lower  valley 
munition.  All  the  guns  were  spiked  and  the  and  soon  thereafter  Winchester  was  occupied  as 
ammunition  thrown  into  the  cisterns.  At  I  a.m,  an  outpost  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg. 
of  the  15th  Milroy,  abandoning  his  sick  and  Sigel  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Hunter  after  the 
wounded,  avoiding  the  town,  moved  silently  battle  of  New  Market  (q.v.),  15  May,  and  when 
through  a  ravine  about  a  mile  and  strudf  tlie  Hunter  was  repulsed  at  Lynchburg  and  forced 
Martinsburg  pike,  which  was  followed  cau-  to  retreat  to  the  Kanawha  Gen.  Early  moved 
tiously,  with  many  halts  to  close  up  the  sttag-  down  the  valley,  and  driving  everything  out  of 
glers,  for  about  three  miles,  when,  about  3.30  it,  encamped  near  Winchester,  3  July,  prepara- 
A.M.  Elliott's  brigade,  which  was  in  the  ad-  tory  to  his  attempt  on  Washington  (q.v.).  After 
vance,  was  fired  upon  by  Confederate  skirmish-  his  failure  on  Washington  Early  returned  to  the 
ers  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  their  maia  lower  valley  and  being  hard  pressed  from  the 
body  was  east  of  and  very  near  the  road.  The  east  and  north  fell  back  toward  Strasburg,  at 
retreat  had  been  anticipated  and  intercepted,  the  same  time  sending  Bamseur's  division  of 
Under  Ewell's  order.  Gen,  Johnson  had  left  infantry  toward  Stephenson's  Depot,  a  few  miles 
one  brigade  to  prevent  Milroy  from  escaping  northeast  of  Winchester,  to  support  his  cavalry 
toward  the  east,  and  moved  with  the  remainder  and  check  Gen.  Averell's  division  of  Union 
of  his  division  by  way  of  Jordan  Springs  to  cavalry,  advancing  from  Martinsburg.  Averell 
Stephenson's  Depot,  about  five  miles  north  of  defeated  Kamseur  at  Stephenson's  Depot  (q.v.), 
Winchester,  to  intercept  the  retreat  in  that  di-  20  July,  and  followed  him  through  Winchester. 
rection.  Just  as  Johnson's  head  of  column  He  was  joined  by  Gen.  Crook's  division,  on  the 
reached  the  railroad,  200  yards  from  the  Mar-  23d_,  Crook  assuming  command,  and  the  two 
tinsburg  pike,  Milroy's  men  were  heard  coming  divisions  of  11,000  men  advanced  to  Kemslown 
down  the  road  and  Johnson  formed  his  line  on  on  the  23d.  Early  returned,  defeated  Crook 
elevated  ground  in  3  woods  east  of  the  road  and  at  the  second  battle  of  Kemstown  (q.v.)  M 
in  a  field  south  of  and  adjoining  the  woods.  July,  drove  him  through  Winchester  and 
The  greater  part  of  his  men  were  sheltered  by  across  the  Potomac,  and  reoccupied  Winches- 
B  stone  fence  which  bounded  a  railroad  cut.  As  ter  and  Martinsburg.  Early's  successes  calleii 
soon  as  Elliott  took  in  the  situation  he  formed  for  a  strong  commander  of  the  Union  forces 
line  of  battle  with  his  three  leading  regiments  to  oppose  him,  and  Gen.  Sheridan  was  selected. 
to  push  back  the  Confederates  and  thus  clear  On  7  August  when  Sheridan  assumed  com- 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  column  to  pass  on  mand,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Early's  army  was 
toward  Martinsburg.  An  hour's  fight  ensued  concentrated  west  of  the  Opequon  River,  cover- 
with  varying  success,  Johnson's  right  being  ing  Winchester  and  Bunker  Hill.  Sheridan  ad- 
forced  back  and  his  artillery  silenced,  but  the  vanccd  from  Hallfown  toward  Winchester,  on 
left  of  his  line  held  firm  against  all  efforts  the  morning  of  the  loth,  and  Early,  abandoning 
to  shake  it.  The  main  road  being  blocked,  Mil-  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester,  fell  back  to  Stras- 
roy  determined  to  try  another,  and  directed  the  burg  to  await  reinforcements  coming  from  Lee's 
troops  to  fall  back  a  short  distance  and  turn  to  army  at  Richmond.  Sheridan  followed  to  Ce- 
the  right.  Part  of  them  did  so,  but  the  greater  dar  Creek  on  the  izth.  Early's  reinforcements 
number  filed  to  the  left,  leaving  the  Martins-  arriving,  Sheridan's  infantry  fell  back  to  Win- 
burg  road  and  taking  that  to  Balh.  The  diverg-  Chester  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  cavalry 
ing  columns  could  not  be  reunited.  A  part  of  following  next  day.  From  Winchester  Shcri- 
Ihe  command,  accompanied  by  Milroy,  reached  dan,  on  the  17th,  fell  back  to  Berryville,  behind 
Harper's  Ferry  by  way  of  Smithfield  late  in  the  Opequon,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  cover  the 
the  afternoon.  Those  retreating  on  the  Bath  withdrawal.  Wilson^  cavalry  division,  Lowell's 
road  made  good  their  escape,  crossed  the  Poto-  cavalry  brigade,  and  Penrose's  brigade  of  New 
mac  at  Hancock  and  rallied  to  the  number  of  Jersey  infantry,  850  men,  were  ordered  to  cover 
2,700  at  Bloody  Run.  The  greater  part  of  Ely's  the  flank  of  the  army  in  its  march  from  Win- 
and  McReynolds'  brigades  were  captured.  John-  chesler  to  Berryville.  The  Jersey  brigade  was 
son  claims  the  capture  of  2,300  men,  175  horses,  deployed  along  a  small  branch  of  the  Opequon, 
and  II  colors.  "The  capture  of  Winchester  and  south  of  and  near  Winchester,  with  dismounted 
defeat  of  Milroy  gave  the  Confederates  28  guns,  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  remainder  of  the 
300  loaded  wagons,  many  horses,  and  4,000  cavalry  massed  near  the  town.  Early  had  fol- 
prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  95  killed,  348  lowed  Sheridan  from  Cedar  Creek  and,  in  the 
wounded,  and  4,000  captured  or  missing.  The  afternoon  of  the  17th,  his  cavalry  advance  driv- 
Confederate  loss  was  47  killed,  219  wounded,  ing  in  the  Union  cavalry,  was  checked  and  held 
and  3  missing.  Consult:  'Official  Records,'  by  the  Jerseymen,  until  Wharton's  division  of 
Vol.  XXVIL ;  Doubleday,  'Chanceliorsville  and  infantry  attacked  their  right,  and  Ramseur's  theif 
Gettysburg.'  front,  while  Gordon's  division  advanced  against 
On  marching  into  Maryland  Gen.  Early  left  the  cavalry.  Under  this  pressure  the  entire 
B  small  garrison  at  Winchester  and  after  the  Union  line  gave  way  about  dark  and  fell  back 
return  from  Gettysburg  Lee's  army  was  en-  to  Summit  Point,  The  Jersey  brigade  lost  97 
camped  around  the  pUce  until  it  fell  back  beyond  killed  and  wounded  and  about  aoo  prisoners. 
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The  cavalry  bad  about  50  captured.  Earlyagain  und  seine  Zeitgenossen>  (1866-72)  ;  John,  'Bio- 
occupied  Wincliesier  and  advanced  to  confront  graphische  Aufsatze*  (1866) ;  Vogel,  in  •AH- 
Sheridan  at  Halltown.  For  some  days  both  gcmeinc  dcutsche  Biograpliie,*  XLlII.  (1898). 
^•arties  were  feeling  each  other's  lines  and  suf-  Wind,  a  current  of  air  established  at  ccr- 
lering  some  losses,  and  2  Smiember,  G<n.  t^  times  and  places  witliin  the  body  of  the 
Avecell,  who  had  been  guarding  the  crossings  of  atmosphere  at  large,  and  flowing  during  pe- 
the  Potomac,  south  of  Hancock,  advanced  rjods  longer  or  shorter  in  cetuin  general  direc- 
through  Martinsburg  to  near  Bunker  HiU,  tions ;  such  currents  being  occasioned  chiefly 
where  he  attacked  and  routed  Gen.  Lomax's  1^  differences  of  temperature  at  different  times 
cavalry  division  of  two  brigades,  capturing  2  or  localities,  and  by  variations  in  the  produc- 
battle-Aags,  SS  prisoners,  some  wagons,  and  a  (ion  and  condensation  of  watery  vapor.  The 
herd  of  cattle,  finally  driving  Loraax  nearly  into  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  over  which 
Winchester  next  day,  but  Averell,  in  turn,  was  ^^  particular  wind,  permanent  or  occasional, 
driven  back  by  Rodcs'  infantry  division.  On  njay  extend,  is  comparatively  small,  as  is  con- 
the  13th  Gen.  Mcintosh,  with  five  cavalry  regi-  sequently  the  tract  of  the  entire  aerial  ocean 
mente  and  two  guns,  started  from  Sheridan's  resting  on  that  surface  thai  is  involved.  At  all 
lines  near  Bcrryville,  captured  some  prisoners,  times,  also,  there  arc  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
and  on  approaching  Winchester  caught  sight  that  are  setisibly  at  rest  or  calm ;  and  sucn  ap- 
of  an  infantry  line  and  charged  it,  driving  it  to  parently  motionless  tracts  of  air  are  sometimes 
a  piece  of  woods,  which  he  surrounded,  ca^-  of  very  great  extent.  For  a  statement  of  the  phys- 
turing  the  8th  South  Carolina  of  Kershaw  s  ical  properties  of  the  air,  see  Atmosphere;  and 
division,  with  its  battle-flag.  The  rest  of  Ker-  in  reference  to  the  mechanical  principles  of 
shaw's  division  advanced  and  Mcintosh  fell  back  equilibrium,  mobility,  and  disturbance  of  a  fluid 
with  his  143  prisoners.  These  minor  encoun-  mass  circumstanced  as  is  the  air,  see  Pneu- 
ters  -were  followed  on  the  igth  by  the  greatest  itATtcs.  The  atmosphere  is  iield  to  the  earth 
battle  fought  at  Winchester,  which  to  distinguish  only  by  gravity,  and  the  action  of  this  force 
it  from  other  battles  of  Winchester  is  known  docs  not  interfere  with  its  fluidity  or  elasticity, 
as  tiie  battle  of  the  Opequon  (q.v.),  in  which  nor  with  tlie  effect  of  any  pressures  acting  at 
Sheridan  with  38/xxi  men  defeated  Early's  i5>ooo  eojnts  within  it;  so  that  its  parts  have  entire 
and  drove  him  trom  Winchester  up  the  valley,  freedom  of  motion  about  or  among  each 
not  again  to  return.  From  this  to  the  close  of  other,  and  it  is  in  every  part  sensitive  to  the 
the  v»ar  Winchester  remained  in  Union  posses-  slightest  disturbing  forces.  Since,  however, 
aion.  See  also  Shenandoah  Vaixey,  Miliiaby  die  globe  with  its  aerial  envelope  is  to  be  re- 
QPEBATIONS  IN.  E.  A.  Cauiah.  garded  as  moving  in  unresisting  space,  and  since 
the  friction  of  the  earth's  smface  upon  the 
Winckelmann,  vlnk'fl-man,  Johann  Jo-  lowest  stratum  of  air,  and  of  the  strata  suc- 
achim,  German  archfeologist  and  art  histo-  cessively  one  upon  another,  has  sufficed  to  com- 
rian;  b.  Stendal,  Prussia,  9  Dec.  1717;  d.  Trieste,  municate  to  the  entire  body  the  earth's  own 
Austria,  8  June  1768.  He  studied  theology  at  velocity,  it' follows  that  the  atmosphere,  if  it 
Halle,  spent  several  years  as  private  tutor  and  i^gre  left  at  rest  within  itself,  must  (tartake  of 
schoolmaster  and  in  1748  was  appointed  by  jhe  earth's  movements  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were 
Count  Hein rich  von  Bunau  secretary  in  his  li-  j  ^m  part  of  that  bodv.  The  simplest  of  the 
brary  at  Nothnitz,  near  Dresden.  In  1755  he  disturbances  affecting  the  atmosphere  are  tlje 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  through  movements  of  "atmospheric  waves"  of  greater 
the  efforts  of  the  papal  nnncio  at  Dresden  was  or  less  magnitude  and  duration,  but  of  two 
enabled  to  visit  Rome.  Here  he  became  libra-  sorts,  the  daily  and  the  occasional  or  Irregular, 
ricn  to  Cardinal  Albani,  an  art  connoisseur  and  the  occurrence  of  which  is  shown  by  certain 
collector,  and  gave  the  public  his  ideas  on  an-  periodical  or  rare,  but  gradual  variations  of 
cient  art.  The  more  important  of  his  works  barometric  pressure.  From  the  nature  of  the 
are:  'Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums*  medium,  these  waves  are,  as  compared  with 
(1764) :  and  'Monument!  Antichi  Inediti'  those  of  water,  on  a  yast  scale.  The  indica- 
(176^-8)  ;  with  various  sets  of  letters  on  the  tiona  of  the  barometeris  at  stations  scattered 
remains  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  He  over  a  large  area  of  country  show  that  these 
was  recognized  as  the  leading  authority  in  E«-  waves  move  singly,  and  bdicate  their  breadth, 
rope  in  the  field  to  which  he  had  devoted  him-  and  the  direction  and  rate  of  advance ;  a  gener- 
seff.  In  1768  he  revisited  Germany,  but  at  ally  increased  or  maximum  pressure  showing  at 
Munich  a  longing  for  Italy  so  overmastered  a  given  time  the  presence  ot  the  crest,  while  at 
him  that  he  determined  to  return.  Going  by  distances  on  either  side  of  this  a  minimum  pres- 
way  of  Vienna,  he  was  well  received  there,  and  sure  shows  the  margins  or  accompanying 
was  presented  to  (he  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  troughs  of  the  wave.  Of  daily  atmospheric 
who  bestowed  rich  presents  on  him.  At  the  waves,  or  tides,  there  are  two:  (1)  that  due  to 
beginning  of  June  ne  departed  for  Trieste,  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  which  in 
where,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  medals  and  periods  and  character  is  therefore  similar  to  the 
valuables  in  his  possession,  he  was  murdered  oceanic  tides,  but  which,  its  maximum  effect  on 
by  a  fellow-traveler,  named  Arcangeli.  The  the  mercury  column  not  exceeding  ^of  an 
robber  was  interrupted,  and  fled  without  secur-  inch,  cannot  be  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
ing  any  booty,  but  was  subsec[iiently  taken  and  winds;  (2)  the  heat  tide,  or  elevation  of  a  crest 
executed.  A  collective  edition  of  Winckel-  of  air  along  a  meridional  line  following  the  son 
mann's  works  was  published  (1S0S-20}  and  an-  at  no  great  distance,  while  the  cooling  on  the 
other  (1825^),  Winckelmann  is  considered  by  opposite  side  of  the  fflobe  occasions  the  ad- 
all  authorities  as  the  founder  of  modem  scien-  vance  of  a  corresponding  line  of  depression, 
tific  archaeology,  and  his  conception  of  the  beau-  this  tide  having  therefore  for  its  period  a  solar 
tifnl  elicited  Lessing's  'Laokoon.'  Consult:  day,  and  within  that  period  but  a  single  crest, 
Justi,  'Winckelmann,  sein  Leben,  seine  Werke  instead  of  two  opposite  ones.  Beside  these  w 
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WIND-FLOWER  — WIND  INSTRUMENTS 

riodic  fluctuations,  there  are  occasional  vast  at-  The  direction  of  these  winds,  v^ich  ia  nearl) 
mospheric  waves,  due  perhaps  to  previous  winds,  due  west,  but  slightly  south  or  north,  according 
to  great  local  disturbances  of  temperature,  or  as  it  is  a  northeast  or  southeast  trade-wind, 
to  combinations  of  causes  not  yet  understood,  results  from  the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth 
The  disturbances  by  heat  that  give  rise  to  or-  from  west  to  east  The  general  character  of 
dinary  periodical  or  irregular  winds,  are  such  the  air-movement  is  twofold.  There  is  a  move- 
as  occur  along  certain  latitudes,  or  as  are  local  ment  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator,  and  a 
and  irregular  altogether.  An  increase  of  tera-  return  movement  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
perature  equal  to  50°  F.  dilates  the  air  reeeiv-  In  low  latitudes  the  latter  takes  place  exclu- 
mg  it  by  only  about  one  tenth  of  its  volume,  sivcly  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
From  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  air  absorbs  heat  but  in  higher  latitudes  its  effect  is  often  felt 
chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  ^et  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  these  latitudes, 
slowly  even  here,  the  warming  of  the  air  being  then,  the  winds  may  be  divided  into  equatorial 
more  largely  due  to  secondary  radiation  from  and  polar,  the  former  being  as  a  rule  more  or 
tie  heated  surface  of  the  land  or  water.  The  less  westerly,  the  latter  more  or  less  easterly. 
heat  acquired  within  a  given  time  is  usually  by  The  equatorial  winds  are  distinguished  in  gen- 
a  very  gradual  increase,  and  limited  in  amount  eral  by  the  highest  temperature,  the  greatest 
If  the  warming  of  the  air  is  quite  uniform  over  degree  of  saturation,  the  most  cloudy  weather, 
a  large  surface,  the  equilibrium  between  the  the  most  frequent  rainfall,  and  the  lowest  at- 
affected  and  the  surrounding  bodies  may  be  mospheric  pressure ;  and  the  polar  by  the  low- 
steadily  adjusted  and  preserved,  so  that  no  wind  est  temperature,  the  least  degree  of  saturation, 
shall  result;  and  it  is  a  common  experience  of  the  clearest  weather,  the  least  rainfall,  and  the 
the  hot  season  that,  though  the  air  at  a  place  highest  atmospheric  pressure.  This  explains 
may  be  intensely  heated,  or  through  many  de-  why  the  southwest  wmd  is  that  which  brin^ 
grees  within  a  few  hours,  yet  no  wind  may  the  most  rain,  and  why  a  falling  barometer  is 
occur.  During  subsequent  cooling  of  the  same  as  a  rule  a  sign  of  approaching  rain,  and  also 
body  of  air  a  wind  is  more  likely  to  arise,  and  why  the  barometer,  as  is  well  known,  usually 
especially  so  if  clouds  form  at  no  great  distarice,  shows  an  upward  tendency  with  an  east  wind. 
Very  generally,  however,  the  effect  of  heating  Certain  winds  have  a  seasonal  character,  being 
a  tract  of  air  in  excess  over  that  around  it,  ia  either  confined  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
to  occasion  expansion  and  diminution  of  den-  the  harmattan  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  ete- 
sity;  the  colunm  of  air  so  affected  moves  or  sian  winds  that  blow  from  the  north  in  Stnnnier 
flows  upward,  and  while  the  effect  of  its  momen-  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
turn  further  relieves  its  lowermost  portions  of  changing  their  direction  at  certain  seasons,  such 
pressure,  and  diminishes  the  resistance  they  can  as  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  See 
oppose  to  the   surrounding  air,  the  ascending  Metkobology, 

body,  losing  at  considerable  height  its  excess  ol  Wtad-flower.  the  delicate  A«t,Kane  «e»w- 

heat,  acou.res  the  density  of  air  at  such  eleva-  ^    quinquefolia,   and  other  members  of 

™^^f  In^'^^^r.'',  ^f^^/'^n;"=^   .r^.?r  this '  genus  orthe  ffa««nr«ta«*,  so-called  be- 

wei^t  and  pressure  of  some  or  al  the  sur-  ^a use  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  plant 

roundmg  portions.    The  lateral  equilibrium  be-  ^.^iated  in  Greece  with  the  winds  has  been 

low  IS  thus  destroyed,  and  a  double  movement  ;          ^^    ,1,      Anemone,    or   because    the    little 

of  the  air  established,  the  "t  flowing  in  from  %^^^  y^^  ^^^^        '         i^^^          ^^         t_ 

Zl  "fl  "".w  t^,^^"^.^    Z,^X^  llt!^f^  The  two  species  mentioned  send   up  an  «rly 

and    flowing   out    above.     But    the    momentum  ^^^,-       ^^     tearing  about  its  centre  a  whorl 

acquired  .in    some    pven   direction    by   the   air  ^  three  digit^tely   divided  leaves;   above   them 

rn±"!n^"*^h;  ™l'.in^  T..iiS^riS;  n™  ''  «  ^^^^^  white-petakd  Starry '  flowcr,  often 

inate,   and,   the   conditions   of  neighboring  por-  jj       j   ^-^^^  shell-pfnk   on    the    outside.     They 

yT.A°^,^r.^^T^f-^Zfi^llAZ^^):i  "P»"<1   *""y  °"ly   '"  ^""shine,  and  nod  with 

fifll   H-^^rhtn.J  ^'    ».n   ,^^^^^.,d™^Tff^t  haff.^losed  corollas  on  cold,  dark  days,  and  at 

first  disturbance,  as  well  as  successively  affect  night    The    plants    choose    mossy    /tomps    in 

portions  of  atmosphere  further  back  of  it,  and  ^^          ^^  ^       ^^^^       f^^  j^^i'  ^^^^^  ^^ 

also  extend  widely,  continumg  for  a  long  tune  ^        \'        j^    f  ,             ,           .                    ^   y„ 

before  "l-nltbHum  and  "Im  are  «"ored.    As  ^         ;^e^^  ^^    ^^^  wind-flower  iA.  inulti&da} 

a  well  known  fact,  however,  high  or. widely  ex-  ^nd^the    pasque-flower     (A.    patens    varnutlal- 

tending  winds  are  more  likely  to  arise  4ust  be-  j,-    ^^     bear     this     name     Another     European 

fore  or  during  storms. m  which  a  considerable  „i„d.flower   is   Gcnliana  pneumo^nthi.  a  W. 

^^'a'^I  :^*T  "^^  '%  *^™'''""**  ?P'\  P'*='P:  biue-flowered  marsh  plant 

itated  from  the  air,  and  yet  more  likely  to  be  ^ 

felt  chiefly  after  such  storms.    Winds  are  also  Wind   InBtmments,    a    general    name    for 

known  to  be  produced  in  consequence  of  rapid  musical    instruments    played    by     the    human 

and    great    evaporation,    and    even   during   the  breath,  as  the  flute,  the  cornet,  etc,  or  by  ar- 

rapid    formation   of   belts    or   masses   of   clond  tificially  produced  currents  of  air,  as  the  organ, 

without  rain.    In  all  the  great  oceans,  however,  harmonium,  etc.,  in  all  of  wliich  the  vibrations 

there    are    certain    winds,    called    trade-winds,  of  a  column  of  air  produce  the  sound.    The 

which  always  blow  in  the  same  direction,  though  wind  instruments  of  an  ordinary  orchestra  arc 

with  seasonal  variations  in  the  area  over  which  usually  divided  into  two  classes:  wood  instru- 

they  blow.    These  are  cold  currents  of  air  con-  ments  and  brass  instruments ;  the  organ  or  har- 

Btantly    flowing   in    from   the   polar   regions    to  monium  being  classed  apart.    The  woods,  some 

replace  the   warmer  and   lighter  air   which   is  of  which  are  partially  composed  of  ivory,  are 

constantly  ascending  from  the  tropical  belt,  and  the    piccolo,    flute,    flageolet,    clarionet,    basset- 

which  finds  its  way  back,  at  first  entirely  through  horn,  oboe,  and  bassoon.    Their  tone  is  light, 

the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  re-  smooth,  and  soft,  and  almost  vocal  in  its  char- 

gions  in  which  the  cold  currents  take  their  rise,  acter,  and  can  be  produced  in  all  die  delkatr 
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crescendo     and     diminuendo     shadings.     The  pointed  adjutant  and  inspectoT-gencTal  in  May 

brasses     comprise     the     cornet-a-piston,     horn,  1814;  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg, 

trimipet,   trombone,   euphonium,  bombardon,  etc.  and    the   unsuccessful    defense    of   Washington, 

Their   tone   is   Bomewbat  harder,  and   generally  in  August  1814;  and  was  honorably  discharged 

more   powerful   and   majestic   than   that   of   the  in  June  1815.    He  then  resumed  his  law  practice, 

woods.     Being  fixed-toned  instruments   (except  and  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Maryland 

the    trombone)    they    tannot,    like    the    strings,  senate, 

play  in  perfect  tune,  and  they  can  Mily  produce  Windermere,  wln'der-mer,  or  Winander- 
one  sound  at  a  time.  For  the  number  of  the  mere,  England,  a  lake  in  Lancashire  and 
wind  instruments  and  their  proportion  to  Westmoreland,  about  11  miles  in  length,  and 
stnnged  and  percussion  mstniments  in  an  or-  from  ^ne  third  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width  its 
chesira,  see  Orchestea.  area  being  a  little  over  five  square  miles ;  its 
Wind  Signals.  See  Weathes  Signals.  depth  vanes  from  30  to  240  feet.  Its  outlet  is 
Windage.  See  Projsctilis.  ?be  river  Leven  which  discharges  its  waters 
,..■  j-C  I.  L  t.  ■  c  „_,..*  into  Morecambe  Bay.  The  lake  is  surrounded 
Wmd-ber  Pa.,  borough  in  SomCTset  ^  ,  ^^,1  ^^^^^  eminences,  and  the 
CoMuty,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Johns-  neighborhood  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
town  Passenger  R.R.S;  about  eight  nules  east  „iebrated  by  the  Lake  poets,  Wordsworth 
of  Johnstown.  It  's  •a  ?«  agrjcultural  and  Coleridge,  and  Southey.  Wordsworth  lived  at 
coal-mining  region,  and  has ,  ext^siye  coal-  jv^i  ^„^^,  ^^^^  j^^  ^^jj^  ^^^  ^j,^  1^^^ 
mining  mteresta.  The  Berwmd  While  Co^  ^^  ^j,^  ^^^  Vindermere,  pop.  (1901)  2,379,  is 
Muiing  Company  have  10  operations  mwh.rfi  ^^  ^  eastern  shorl; 
are  employed  5,000  persons.  In  the  W.  P.  Kel-  „  «  „.  .  ^  , 
ley  Brick  Company  works  there  are  about  lOO  Wind  galls,  puffy  swellings  about  the  fet- 
men;  and  in  the  planing  mills  and  construction  lock-joinls  of  animals,  particularly  of  horses, 
works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lumber  and  Con-  resultuig  froai  an  increased  secretion  of  synovia 
stniciion  Company,  about  80  men  are  employed,  arising  from  work,  particularly  on  hard  roads ; 
Other  industrial  esUblishments  arc  a  brewery,  they  are  generally  unassociated  with  any  pain, 
machine  shops,  coal,  brick  and  lumber  yards.  ■  heat,  or  lameness,  and  are  not  generally  con - 
The  Lake  Trade  Coal  Company,  which  has  sidered  to  be  causes  of  unsoundness.  If  the 
operations  and  large  coa!  holdings  at  Hilliard,  horse  be  young  they  may  disappear  if  the  am- 
Bntier  County,  has  its  hc«ie  office  in  Wind-  mal  be-  allowed  a  long  rest  and  the  parts  bhs- 
ber.  The  borough  is  well  laid  out;  it  has  wide  tered  once  or  twice.  Old  horses  having  wind- 
streets  paved  with  brick ;  and  a  number  of  fine  pUs  are  generally  kept  at  work,  the  legs  being 
buildinRa-  There  are  three  large  public  schools  bandaged  when  in  the  stable. 
canUining  ao  rooms.  One  building  was  erected  Windham,  wTn'dam,  mUiam,  English 
in  1903  at  a  coat  of  $50,000.  There  are  two  orator  and  statesman :b.  London  3  May  1750; 
banks;  the  Windber  national  bank  has  a  caoi-  j  there  4  June  tSio.  He  was  educated  at 
tal  of  $50,000.  There  arc  seven  church  build-  e,oo_  Glasgow,  and  Oxford,  and  was  returned 
ings,  one  mission,  and  a  strong  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Norwich  in  1784. 
orf»niMtion.  The  borough  has  a  municipal  During  the  early  part  of  Pitt's  administration 
hall.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  burgess  he  sat  in  the  opposition,  but  during  the  course 
and  a  council  of  seven  members.  The  wpenses  gf  (he  French  Revolutwn  joined  Burke  in  con- 
annually  of  the  'excellent  volunteer  fire  de-  denining  the  revolutionary  principles,  and  ad- 
paitment  are  $10,000.  ^  ,  „.  .  ^  vocating  the  war  that  Pitt  declared  against 
The  Berwind  White  Coal  Minmg  Company  France.  He  was  secretary- at- war  in  Pitfs  cab- 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  esUblishing  the  jnet  1794-1801,  and  under  the  Fox  and  Gren- 
borough,  by  means  of  their  extensive  operations  ville  ministry,  which  came  into  office  in  Jan- 
and  coal  holdings  in  the  vicinity.  Nearly  all  uary  1806,  held  the  rank  of  colonial  secretary, 
their  employees  reside  m  the  borough.  Wind-  During  his  tenure  of  office,  which  continued 
ber  was  laid  out  for  an  industrial  centre  and  tjil  March  1807,  he  brought  in  and  succeeded 
an  ideal  residential  town.  The  town  was  plat-  in  passing  against  strenuous  opposition,  a  mea- 
ted  by  J.  S.  Cunnin^am,  and  in  1900  it  was  g^f^  f^f  reducing  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
incorporated  as  a  borough.  It  has  water-works,  tnlistraent  for  soldiers,  and  making  various  pro- 
electric  lights,  and  two  newspapers.  Pop.  visions  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  so!- 
(1910)  8,013.  About  75  per  cent  are  foreign  ^1^^.  Windham  was  a  man  of  thoroughly  in- 
born, Amos  Claar,  dependent  character,  but  his  independence 
Editor  *The  Windber  £ro.*  sometimes  passed  over  into  eccentricity.  Aeol- 
Windbreak  in  aoriculture  rows  of  trees  'ect'""  "^  his  speeches  with  a  'Life'  byAmyot, 
pIaiSd1dSnr*e%dfe"Sfi"ldsTg^in!'"^  was.  published  in  r8o6;  his  diary,  edited  by  Mrs. 
chards,  etc.,  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  ^"^"«  '"  "*^' 

(o  protect  the  crops.  Windliovcr,  a  name  in  Great  Britain  for 
Winder,  win'der,  Wiffiwil  Henry,  Ameri-  the  kestrel  (q.v.),  referring  to  its  habit  of  hold- 
can  general :  b.  Somerset  County,  Md.,  r8  Feb.  m  »  stationary  position  facing  the  wind,  while 
1775;  d  Baltimore  24  May  1824.  He  was  grad-  "  searches  the  ground  beneath  it  for  mdica- 
uafed  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  t'ons  of  prey. 

became  a  lawyer  in  Baltimore.    In  March  1812,         Windlass,    in    mechanics,    a   machine    for 

at  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  raising  weights  from  a  pit,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 

appointed    lieutenant-colonel    of    infantry,    and  der  or  roller  moving  on  an  axle  supported  on  a 

was  made  colonel  in  July  of  the  same  year.    He  frame,  and  turned  by  levers  inserted  in  square 

led  a  successful  expedition  from  Black  Rock  to  holes  cut  in  the  cylinder,  or  by  a  crank  fitted  on 

the  Canada  shore,  28  Nov.  1812 ;  was  promoted  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  axle.    One  end  of  a 

to   be    brigadier-general    in    March    1813;    ap-  rope  or  chain  is  attached  to  the  cylinder,  snd 
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the  other  to  the  weight,  which  is  raised  by 
the  rope  being  sliortened  in  passing  round  the 
roller. 

Windmill,  a  machine  for  furnishing  power 
for  grinding  grain,  pumping  water,  or  doing 
other  useful  work,  operated  by  the  wind.  His- 
tory does  not  record  tlie  date  of  invention  of 
the  windmill ;  but  it  is  known  that  it  was  used 
in  Europe  as  early  as  the  izth  century  a.d.  A 
common  form  of  European  windmill  is  shown 
in  figure  i.    The  sails,  upon  which  the  wind 
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acts  in  driving  the  machine,  consist  of  a  light 
framework  upon  which  canvas  ie  stretched. 
The  surface  of  the  canvas  makes  an  angle 
(called  the  angle  of  weather)  ivilh  the  plane 
of  the  windwheel,  and  this  angle  is  usually  about 
18°  at  the  inner  end  of  the  sail,  gradually  de- 
creasing to  about  7°  at  the  outer  end.  The 
length  of  the  sail  is  generally  about  five  sixths 
the  length  of  the  arm,  the  width  of  the  outer 
end  one  third  the  lenRth.  and  the  width  of  the 
inner  end  one  fifth  the  length.  For  proper  ac- 
tion the  axis  of  the  windwheel  shaft  should  be 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  wind.  In  most  cases 
It  is,  however,  inclined  upward  at  an  angle  of 
about  15°  to  permit  the  ends  of  the  sails  to  clear 
the  tower,  and  since  the  direction  of  the  wind  is, 
in  general,  horizontal,  this  condition  for  proper 
action  is  not  fully  realized  in  windmills  of  the 
European  type.  To  allow  the  windwheel  to  be 
turned  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  changes,  the 
upper  part  of  the  struclure  is  adapted  lo  rotate 
about  the  vertical  axis  of  the  tower,  being  sup- 
ported upon  rollers  at  A.  and  the  auxiiiary  wheel 
B  is  provided  to  maintain  i(  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  auxil- 
iary wheel  is  so  connected,  by  gearing,  with  the 
fixed  part  of  the  structure  that  in  rotating  it 
causes  the  ntoivable  part  of  the  structure  to  turn 
about  its  axis.  When  the  main  windwheel  is 
properly  directed  the  auxiliary  windwheel  pre- 


sents its  edges  to  the  wind,  and  it  therefore  not 
affected  by  it;  a  change  in  the  direction  of  die 
wind  tends  to  cause  rotation  of  the  auxiliary 
wheel  which  in  rotating  brings  the  main  wind- 
wheel  into  proper  relation  with  the  wind.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  auxiliary  steeringwheel, 
and  to  a  lar^c  extent  after  its  invention,  the 
main  windwheel  was  k^t  iti  position  by  hand. 
In  many  eases  the  whole  tower,  instead  of 
merely  the  upper  part  thereof,  is  made  to  pivot 
about  its  vertical  axis,  this  latter  construction 
being  generally  followed  in  German  practice, 
while  that  above  described  is  commoa  to  ma- 
chines built  by  the  Dutch.  In  some  very  crude 
windmills  of  the  European  lypb  no  provision 
whatever  was  made  for  changing  the  tlirection 
of  the  windwheel.  The  speed  of  a  windwheel 
tends  to  vary  with  the  wind  velocity.  In  wind- 
mills of  the  European  type,  where  speed  regu- 
lation is  desired,  it  is  accomplished  by  varying 
either  the  load  or  (he  sail  area  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  wind.  A  friction  brake  is  often 
used  to  vary  the  load,  while  to  vary  the  sail 
area  the  canvas  forming  the  sail  surface  "s  rolled 
up  or  nnrolled,  or  the  sail  surface  it  formed 
from  Slats,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Venetian 
blind,  and  changed  by  opening  or  closing  the 
slats.  The  devkes  for  Tarying  the  sail  area  are 
actuated  either  by  hand  or  by  a  suitable  auto- 
matic governor.  It  is  lo  be  observed  that  the 
sails  of  the  Enropean  win'dinill  occupy  only  a 
small  portion  of  (#»  area  swept  by  them.  In  the 
American  ty^  the  sails  are  mncli  greater  in 
number  and  occupy,  comparatively ,  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  area  swept  by  them.  The 
greater  number  of  sails  malfes  it  possible  to  re- 
duce the  diameter  of  the  windwheel,  for  a  given 
power,  considerably  beiOw  that  necCBSary  in  the 
European  windmill ;  as  a  result  ttie  American 
windmill  is  much  smaller  than  tint  of  Europe. 
The  windwheels  of  the  latter  were  often  a»  large 
as  100  feel  in  diatneter;  those  Of  the  American 
type  are  rarely  largvr  than  30  ie«  in  diameter. 


American  windmills  are  boilt  in  a  very  large 
variety  of  styles,  some  being  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  wood,  others  entirely  of  metal.  Each 
is.  however,  designed  to  automatically  maintain 
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the  windwhcel  in  its  proper  relation  with  the    lent  churning  of  the  water  resulting  from  the 


direction  of  wind,  to  deliver  the  power  devel- 
oped either  by  means  of  i  rotating  shaft  or  re- 
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of  direct  stroke  windnuUs,  and  to 
reduce  the  bsses  in  the  pump  due  to  friction 
and  to  backlash  of  the  valves.  When  the  wind- 
mill is  to  be  used  for  general  power  purposes, 
which  may  include  pumping,  sawing,  grinding, 
etc.,  the  power  is  transmitted  through  a 
train  of  gears  to  a  vertical  shaft,  those  of 
this  general  type  being  known  as  geared,  or 
power  windmills.  Any  torque  exerted  by  the 
gearing  upon  the  vertical  sliaft  reacts  upon  the 
windmill  Itself,  tending  to  rotate  it  out  of  ita 
normal  position  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
wind.  Neglecting  friction,  the  torque  at  the  ver- 
tical shaft  is  equal  to  that  exerted  by  the  wind- 
wheel  divided  by  the  number  of  turns  which 
the  vertical  shaft  makes  to  one  turn  of  the 
windwheel.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  vertical 
shaft  in  disturbing  the  position  of  the  windwheel 
becomes  smaller  in  amount  as  the  ratio  of 
gearing  between  them  is  increased,  and  for 
this  reason  the  ratio  of  gearing  is  in  best 
practice  made  about  six  to  one ;  that  is, 
the  vertical  shaft  makes  six  revolutions  to 
one   revolution    of  the   windwheel.    This  high 

Stio  is  also  an  advantage  in  that  it  allows  the 
ameter  of  the  vertical  shaft,  for  a  given  size 
of  windwheel,  to  be  made  considerably  less  than 
that  which  would  be   necessary  with  a  smaller 

When  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  the 
windwheel  becomes  so  great  as  to  approach  the 
danger  point,  it  is  lessened  by  reducing  the  sail 
area  exposed  to  the  wind.  In  the  windmill 
shown  in  figure  2  the  windwheel  is  so  placed  that 
a  line  drawn  through  its  centre  parallel  to  the 


ciprocating  rod,  and  to  automatically  ketp  its 
Bpeed  below  a  certain  definite  and  safe  limit  A 
certain  number  of  methods  have  been  devised 
for  each  of  these  operations.  Different  com- 
binations of  these  methods,  together  with  varia- 
tions in  minor  details,  result  in  the  large  variety 
of  styles.  Figures  3,  3,  and  4  show  sev- 
eral windmills  of  the  American  type,  these 
particular  forms  being  selected  because  among 
them  may  be  found  examples  of  each  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  results  before  mentioned 
are  accomplished.  The  windwheel  may  be  held 
in  proper  position  with  regard  to  the  direction 
of  wind  in  three  ways,  namely,  by  means  of  a 
rudder  or  tail,  as  in  figures  a  and  3,  by  means 
of  an  auxiliary  steering  wheel,  as  in  ngure  4; 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  the  wind* 
wheel  itselt,  which  is  placed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tower  to  that  from  which  the  wind 
proceeds,  as  in  figure  4.  When  the  windmill 
is  to  be  used  for  pumping  purposes  exclusively, 
the  power  is,  in  general,  transmitted  from  the 
winclmill  to  the  pump  by  means  of  a  reciprocat- 
ing vertical  rod,  as  in  figures  a  and  3.  Those  in 
which  the  pump  rod  makes  one  complete  stroke 
for  each  revolution  of  the  windwheel,  as  in  figure 
4,  are  termed  direct  stroke  windmills;  when  the 
pump  rod  makes  only  a  fraction  of  a  stroke  for 
each  revolution  of  the  windwheel,  as  in  figures 
2  and  3;  the  windmill  is  said  to  be  back  geared. 
The  back  gearing  may  be  accomplished  either 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  spur  gears,  as  in  figure  2, 
or  ^  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  as  in  figure 
3.  In  pumping  windmills  of  recent  construc- 
tion back  gearing  is  very  largely  employed,  its 
object  being  to  avoid  the  great  shocks  and  vio- 


normal  direction  of  the  wind  passes  to  one  side 
of  the  axis  about  which  the  windmill  pivots.  The 
tail  is  in  each  case  supported  upon  the  windmill 
frame  by  the  hinge  joints  C,  C,  and  is  held  in  its 
normal  position  with  reference  to  the  windwheel 
by  the  spring  D,  Wind-pressure  upon  the  wind- 
wheel  tends,  therefore,  lo  stretch  the  spring,  and 
it  does  so  when  it  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
initial  tension  of  the  spring,  thus  turning  the 
windwheel  so  that  the  wind  acts  obliquely  upon 
it,  and  reducing  the  exposed  sail  area.  The  in^ 
itial  tension  of  the  sprmg  Is  so  determined  that 
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WINDMILL 

it  will  begin  to  stretch  when  the  pressure  of  the  posed  sail  area.    Other  methods  of  regulation, 

wind   upon  the  windwheel  approaches  the  safe  involving   centrifugal    governors    or    variations 

limit    In  the  windmill  shown  in  figure  3  the  from  the  arrangements  above  described,  have 

windwheel  is  so  placed  that  a  line  through  its  been  devised,  but  have  not  come  into  extended 

centre  parallel  tothecormaldircctianofthewind  use.     The  particular  mechanica.1  details  involved 

intersects  the  axis   about  whicli   the  windmill  are  subject  to  very  wide  vaviation,  but  the  ar- 

pivots.    The  side  vane  E  is  fixed  to  the  wind-  rangements  shown  in  the  figures  serve  to  illus- 

mill  frame,  upon  which  the  tail  is  also  carried,  trate  the  principal  tjrpes. 

bein^  supported  by  the  hinge  joints,  C,  C.  The  Windmills  of  the  usual  forms  are,  in  gen- 
tail  15  held  in  its  normal  position  with  reference  eral,  mounted  upon  towers  of  heights  ranging 
to  the  windwheel  by  means  of  the  spring  F.  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more  feet,  so  that  the 
Pressure  of  the  wind  upon  the  vane  E  tends  wind  which  acts  upon  them  will  not  be  seriously 
therefore  to  strefch  the  spring  F,  and  the  spring  affected  by  obstructions  which  may  exist  in 
is  so  determined  that  it  will  be  stretched  when  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Provision  is  al- 
the  wind  pressure  upon  the  vane  E  approaches  ways  made  for  controlling,  or  furling,  the  wind- 
the  safe  limit.  As  the  spring  is  stretched  the  mill  from  a  convenient  place  near  the  base  of  the 
position  of  tlie  windmill  is  changed  so  that  tower,  generally  by  means  of  a  wire,  termed  the 
the  exposed  sail  area  is  reduced,  in  the  same  furl-wire.    Furlii^  is  in  general  accomplished 
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manner  u  witii  the  windmills  shown  in  figures  by  reducing  the  exposed  saS  area  to  such  an 

a  and  ^.  In  the  windmill  shown  in  figure  4  extent  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  windmill. 
it  is  evident  that  any  change  in  the  relative  po-  The  reduction  of  the  exposed  sail  area  is  in  eadi 
sitions  of  the  steering  wheel  and  the  main  wind-  case  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
wheel  will  result  in  a  change  in  the  position  of  process  of  regulation,  except  that  the  force 
the  latter  relative  to  the  wind.  The  frame  car-  necessary  to  lift  the  weight  or  overcome  the  ten- 
rying  the  steering  wheel  is  pivotally  mounted  sion  of  the  spring  is  applied  through  the  fur!- 
upon  the  frame  which  carries  the  main  wind-  wire  and  transmitted  by  a  suitable  arrangement 
wheel,  and  is  held  in  its  normal  position  with  of  levers  or  pulleys,  instead  of  being  supplied  by 
reference  to  it  by  thecoilcd  spring  H.  In  the  the  energy  of  the  wind.  Thus  in  the  windmills 
ordinary  running  position  the  wind  falls  perpen-  shown  in  figures  2  and  3  a  pull  transmitted 
dicularfy  upon  the  side  of  the  tail  of  the  steer-  through  the  furl  wire  is  applied  to  the  Uil  in 
ing  wheel,  and  when  the  pressure  upon  it  ex-  such  manner  as  to  bring  it  into  a  position  paral- 
ceeds  the  safe  limit  it  overcomes  the  resistance  lei  to  the  plane  of  the  windwheel.  In  that  of 
of  the  spring  and  changes  the  position  of  the  figure  4  the  auxiliary  wheel  is  turned  throuril 
steering  wheel  so  that  the  wind  falls  upon  its  an  angle  of  go"  by  means  of  a  pull  on  the  fun- 
face  ;  thij  causes  the  steering  wheel  to  act,  which  wire.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  each  of  the 
moves  the  main  windwheel  so  that  the  wind  windmills  heretofore  mentioned  the  wiodwheel 
falls  obliquely  upon  it,  thus  reducing  the  ex-  is  adapted  to  rotate  about  an  axis  the  normal 
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position  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  A  number  of  trees  of  windmills 
have  been  devised  in  which  the  windwheel  ro- 
tates about  an  axis,  the  normal  position  of 
which  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  but  they  have  not  attained  a 


windwheel,  V,  the  velocity  or  the  wind 
per  second,  and  >  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  air,  then  the  weight  of  air 
available  per  second  for  use  by  the  windwheel  is 
WV 
W^ AV>,    and    its    energy    is    equal    to 


g  being  a  constant  representing  the  acceleration 
due  to  gravity.  The  power  in  foot-pounds  per 
second  brought  to  the  windwheel  by  this  air  is, 

WV    VA3 
therefore,    L = ^ .     This    expression 
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indicates  that,  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  the  power  of  a  windwheel  varies  directly 
as  the  cube  of  wind  velocity,  and  directly  as  the 
area  swept  by  the  sails,  both  of  which  relations 
have  been  substantially  veri6ed  by  experiment. 
In  tiie  construction  of  windmills  considerations 
of  strength  require  that,  in  general,  the  linear 
dimensions  of  all  of  the  parts  shall  bear  the 
same  proportional  relation  to  each  other,  re- 
gardless of  the  sbe  of  the  windwheel.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  weight  of  a  wind- 
mill,  therefore,  varies  directly  as  the  cube  of 
the  diameter  of  its  wheel,  while  its  power  varies 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel.  Hence,  in  increasing  the  size  of  wind' 
mills,  the  weight,  and  the  consequent  cost  of 
material,  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  capac- 
ity, and  it  18  not,  therefore,  found  practicable  to 
increase  their  size  beyond  a  certain  degree. 
When  a  windmill  is  in  operation  the  air  cur- 
rents which  act  upon  it  are  so  modiSed  and 
broken  up,  by  their  contact  with  the  sails  and 
other  members,  as  to  render  accurate  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  the  case  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  mathematical  considerations  of 
the  ease  are  chiefly  of  theoretic  interest,  and  the 
development  of  the  form  of  the  windwheel 
has   been    due    rather   to    experiment   than    to 

The  most  notable  among  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  windwheels  are 
those  made  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, upon  windwheels  of  the  European  type, 
bjr  John  Smeaton,  and  those  made  in  1882  upon 
windwheels  of  the  American  type  \sy  Thomas  0. 
rerry.    In  these  experiments  the  following  im- 


portant facts  were,  among  others,  established: 
(i)  The  maximum  power  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  given  windwheel  varies  directly 
as  the  cube  of  the  wind  velocity.  (2)  The  sail 
speed  of  a  windwheel,  when  developing  its  max- 
imum power,  varies  directly  as  the  wind  ve- 
locity. (3)  The  load  upon  a  windwheel,  when 
developing  its  maximum  power,  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  wind  velocity.  (4)  The 
capacity  of  a  windwheel  varies  directly  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter.  (5)  The  number  of 
turns  which  a  windwheel  will  make  in  a  given 
time  varies  inversely  as  its  diameter.  (6)  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  having  the  sail  area  of  a 
windwheel  greater  than  seven  eighths  of  the 
area  swept  by  the  sails,  and  there  is  litde  gained 
by  having  it  more  than  three  fourths  the  latter 

In  order  that  the  maximum  power  may 
be  obtained  from  a  windmill,  in  winds  of  vary- 
ing velocity,  the  load  must  vary  directly  as  tiie 
square  of  the  wind  velocity.  In  practice  the 
load  is  seldom,  if  ever,  made  to  vary  in  this 
manner.  The  most  common  form  of  installa- 
tion is  that  in  which  a  pumping  windmill  is 
directly  connected  to  a  single  acting  pump  oper- 
ating under  a  constant  head.  In  such  cases  the 
average  load  during  a  complete  cvele  of  the 
pump  is  practically  constant  regaraless  of  the 
wind  velocity.  Moreover,  the  Toad  varies,  in 
general,  from  about  zero  during  one  stroke  to  a 
maximum  at  about  the  middle  of  the  other 
stroke.  This  periodic  variation  of  load  is  also  t 
a  source  of  loss,  especially  when  the  windwhed 
is  rotating  slowly,  and  the  amount  of  kinetic 
energy  stored  in  it  is  small.  In  the  case  of 
power  windmills  the  load  depends  upon  the 
character    of    the    work.     Some    grain-grindert 
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with  power  windmills  arc 
constructed  so  that  the  gram  is  fed  to  them  by 
centrifugal  action,  and  in  these  instances  the 
load  upon  the  windmill  is  made  to  increase  as 
the  speed  increases. 

Mathetnatical  Portnula. —  In  the  following 
mathematical  discussion  all  differences  of  prea-. 
sure  and  density  in  and  about  the  windwheel 
are  neglected,  and  friction  between  the  air  cur- 
rents and  the  various  members  of  the  wheel, 
eddies,  and  similar  disturbing  effects  are  also 
neglected.  In  order  that  the  sails  may  derive 
power  from  the  stream  of  air  particles  which 
acts  upon  them,  the  air  particles  must  be  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  their  velocity  by  reason 
of  their  contact  with  the  sails.  The  general 
manner  in  which  this  decrease  of  velocity  of 
air  particles  occur  is  indicated  in  figure  S- 
The  ideal  conditions  here  indicated  are  assumed 
for  convenience  in  determining  the  maximum 
attainable  efficiency.  Let  V  represent  the  in- 
itial velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  V( 
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its  direction  and  velocity  as  it  leaves  the  wind- 
wheel.  Both  V  and  Vi  are  assumed  parallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  Let 
A  =  area  swept  by  the  sails,  and  let  8  ^  density 
of  the  air.  Then  the  we^ht  of  air  which 
acta  upon  the  sails  ^er  unit  of  time  is  AVi  8, 
and  the  energy  given  up  by  the  air  is, 
AV.J,  AV.S 
V V,',    But  the  weight  of  air 


2g 


»  AV!, 


brought  to  the  wheel  per  unit  of 

AVS 
and  its  energy  is,  V".    The  dKciency  of 

the  wheel  is,  therefore, 
AV.*  AV,a 


that  part  which  passes  between  points  J  and  K 
is  effective  in  doing  work  on  the  sail,  while  the 
remainder  (that  which  passes  between  H  and 
J)    must  pa^s  around  the  wheel  and  does  no 

work.  In  view  of  these  facts,  tlie  theoretica: 
efficiency  of  a  given  sail  element  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  graphical  construc- 
tion: Let  B  D  (figure  8)  represent  the  actual 
direction  and  i'clocity  of  the  wind.  Let  A  D 
represent  the  actual  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
sails'  motion.  Let  *  be  the  angle  made  by  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  sail  with  the  plane  of  the 
wheel.  Then  B-  A^velocily  and  direction  of 
the  stream  of  air  relative  lo  the  sail  at  impinge- 
ment, and  B' A' =;  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
stream  relative  to  the  sail  at  escape.  B'A'  i» 
equal  in  length  to  B  A.  Now  draw  A'J  parallel 
and  equal  in  length  lo  A  D,  and  draw  B'  J. 
Then  B'  J  =  actual  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  of  air  at  escape.  Draw  B"K  perpendin- 
ular  to  B'A'  produced.    Then  B"K  is  the  width 


"   V         V»' 
To  determine  the  relation  between  V  and  Vi, 
corresponding  to  maximum  efficiency,  V  may  be 
considered  constant  and  this  eguation  then  in- 
vestigated for  maxima  and  minima  by  means  of 

rfE       I       3V,» 
n0  calcuftisi.  - 


dy/. 


dE 


V 
V, 

=  .S7»V. 

That    is,    for    maj<ini 
bs  .5^  of  V.    Subsii 
(i-ession  for  efficiency 

«M    effieiency.    V, 
utinK  IhiS  value  in 
ii  Secomei 

afaouU 
the  ex- 

E-i!i 

V-(.S78V)' 

E=.578  — .191,  E  =  .38;.    That  is,  the  maximum 
efficiency  attainable  is  38.7  per  cent.    Certain  dif- 
ferences of  pressure  which  exist  in  the  region 

of  the  wtndwheel  in  operation  tend  to  make  pos- 
sible higher  efficiencies  than  this.  Experiment 
indicates  that  efficiencies  slightly  in  excess  of 
38.7  per  cent  may  actually  he  realized. 

For  perfect  action  between  a  moving  vane 
and  a  stream  of  fluid  particles,  the  direction  of 
the  stream  relative  to  the  vane  most  be  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  vane  throughout  the  period 
af  contact,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  rela- 
tive to  the  vane  must  he  constant  throughout 
this  period.  This  condition  is  indicated  by  fig- 
ure 8.  In  the  windwheel,  a  section  of  two 
sails  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  7,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  there  being  no  change  of  relative 
velocity  or  of  density,  all  of  the  air  which  ap- 
proaclies  the  sail  at  F  cannot  pass  out  at  G, 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  width  of  the  pas- 
tage.     Of  the  air  which  approaches  at  F,  only 


depth  of  the  element,  and  therefore  of  the 
stream  of  air,  is  assumed  to  be  unity.  If  9  a 
the  density  of  the  air,  the  weight  of  air  «4ricb 
acts  upon  the  element  pK'  unit  of  time  is 
B'K  X  B  A  X  a  (B  A  being  the  velpcity  of  flow 
and  B''K  the  area  of  the  stream).  The  original 
velocity  of  this  air  was  B  D,  and  its  final  ve- 
locity B'J.  Hence  the  work  done  bjr  it  is  equal 
to,  

FKXBAXgD*X'      B^XbXxS1''X' 


But  the  available  energy  is  equal  to 
B^'  X  BD  X  BD 'X" 


Hence  the  efficiency  Is, 

FKXBAXBD'xa     FlCXBAXB7*X* 


B"B'X  BDXBD'x* 


B"K  X  BA  X  BD'—  B"K  X  BA  X  §7* 
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Wndom,  wln'dom,  William,  American  more  or  less  without  walls  on  that  side,  a  Ijti^ 
financier:  b.  Watcrford,  Ohio,  lo  May  1827;  d.  doorway  and  a  square  window  above  the  bed- 
New  Yoric  29  Jan.  i8qi.  He  was  admitted  to  place  needing  nothing  but  a  curtain  or  the  like 
the  bar  in  1850,  engaged  in  law  practice  at  to  screen  them.  Even  in  Byzantine  and  Syrian 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  in  1852  was  prosecut-  art  the  window,  though  beginning  to  be  empha- 
inp  attorney  of  Knox  County,  Ohio.  Ha  held  sized  by  a  stone  trimming  or  casing,  is  not  that 
this  position  for  three  years,  vrhen  he  removed  which  the  style  depends  upon.  But  In  tile  medi- 
to  Minnesota.  Sent  to  Congress  from  that  xval  styles  of  northern  and  western  Enrope  the 
State  in  1859,  he  was  re-elected  to  serve  four  window  is  tha  chief  feature  after  the  roofs  with 
successive  terms,  a  period  of  10  years,  ending  their  fixed  slope  and  their  height  above  the  walls 
his  career  in  the  House  in  186Q.  He  was  ap-  The  earliest  Romanesque  had  windows,  small 
pointed  to  the  United  Stales  Senate  in  1870  to  indeed;  but  with  jambs  richly  molded  in  the 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  S.  Norton,  de-  thickness  of  the  heavy  walls ;  and  tiie  later  style 
ceased,  and  was  also  elected  for  the  terms  end-  takes  on  some  of  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
ing  in  1878  and  1883.  He  resigned,  how-  the  Golhic  work.  The  Gothic  window  in  a 
ever,  in  1881,  to  accept  the  Treasury  portfolio  church  is  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  wall 
ill  President  Garfieid's  cabinet,  and  on  his  re-  space  between  buttress  and  buttress  and  below 
tirement  from  the  cabinet  after  that  President's  the  vault;  and  this  space  tends  to  be  filled 
death  returned  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  with  elaborate  tracety.  Even  apart  from  the 
the  remainder  of  his  term.  He  was  occupied  tracery,  the  moldings  of  the  jamb  — often  with 
with  various  financial  interests  in  New  York  colonncttes  produced  by  fitting  a  round  mold- 
from  1883-9,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  ing  with  capital  and  base,  and  with  sculp- 
of  the  treasury  in  President  Harrison's  cabinet  ture  added  to  the  sill-course  — may  be  very 
and  occupied  that  position  ttntil  his  death.  He  decorative.  In  dwelling-houses  tracery  was 
was  one  of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  gold  rare,  but  the  window  if  large,  was  closed  with 
standard,  and  was  considered  aA-ailable  as  a  a  pointed  arch  and  the  head  filled  with  a  slab 
Presidential  candidate  in  three  national  con-  of  stone  pierced  with  a  decorative  opening  aixd 
ventions,  those  of  i88o,  1884,  and  1888.  supported  by  colonncttes,  or  in  some  other  way 
Window,  an  open  space  reserved,  as  in  a  architecturally  treated.  The  very  numerous 
wall,  tor  the  admission  of  daylight  into  the  wmdows  with  square  headfi,  that  is,  with  lintels 
interior.  (See  also  Dmimeb  Window.)  The  jnstead  of  arches,  are  made  ornamental  by  mold- 
window  generally  is  in  a  .verticaf  wall.  The  'ngs,  sometimes  very  rich  and  elaborate,  and 
opening  may  be  filled  with  Blaztd  sash  or  case-  by  the  free  use  of  colonnetles  to  carry  the  lintels, 
ment  arranged  to  open  and  shut,  as  in  the  modem  In  the  neo-classjc  style  a  curiously  regulated  and 
houses;  or  with  glared  sash  of  wood,  iron,  or  ordered  system  of  arranging  the  windows  hc- 
lead  fixed  firmly  to  the  solid  frame  of  the  win-  came  customary  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
dow,  Or  with  only  a  single  panel  here  and  there  naissance,  and  was  completely  developed  in  the 
made  to  open,  as  in  the  case  of  churches  both  16th  century  in  Italy,  and  50  years  later  in  the 
ancient  and  modem;  or  the  space  ifnay  have  a  north.  Under  the  name  of  fenestration  this 
slab  of  semi-transparent  stone  let  into  it  through  ordering  of  ihe  windows  has  become  a  most  im- 
which  much  light  may  enter,  as  in  some  Ori-  portant  partof  designing,  especially  in  the  street 
ental  and  ancient  European  buildings;  or  a  slab  fronts  of  city  buildings.  The  window-casings 
of  marble  with  holes  cut  in  it  may  be  inserted,  f^y  even  be  ornamental  in  themselves,  though - 
or  in  place  of  this  a  continuous  grating,  as  of  Wh  an  ornamentation  not  strictly  belongir^ 
bronze,  both  of  which  were  frequent  in  classical  '■*  th«n,  but  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  otiicr 
Roman  buildings ;  or,  finally,  the  space  may  be  P^"*  °'  **  structure :  thtM,  small  pediments^a're 
left  without  pennanent  filling  of  any  sort,  shut-  "«"'  'o  crown  the  window  openings,  and-*v*n 
ters  being  used  to  close  it  when  needed,  as  in  columns  are  used,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
many  parts  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  window  opemns,  to  support  these  ^d^ents. 
as  edmmon  now  in  the  tropics.  Still  a  further  But  the  mam  thing  is  still  the  arrangement  of 
modification  of  the  last-named  scheme  is  found  "l^  wmdows  in  the  wall  and  the  proportioning 
in  those  tropical  houses  which  have  all  the  open-  <^  *e3e  openings  and  the  soKd  'wall  between 
ho  filled  with  iahusiei,  namely,  shutters  with  them.  Russru.  Storms. 
slats  (louver  shutters),  some  of  which  may  Window  Glass.  See  Glass. 
even  be  fixed  fast,  while  others  op«n  on  hinges.  Window  Tax,  a  tax  formerly  imposed  in 
Aa  tha  clmiate  becomes  too  warm  forthe  neccs-  Great  Britain  on  all  windows  in  houses  (latterly 
srty  of  closing  the  windows  at  awy  time  m  the  above  six  in  number).  It  was  abolished  in 
year,  these  devices  tend  to  replace  sohd  shut-  igji,  g  tax  on  houses  above  a  certain  rental 
tcrs  and  casemttits.  being  substituted. 

Arcbitecttually  the  wmdow  is  of  the  greatest  iir;_j t*_     w,  c         h     „       c- 

Importance  to  certain  styles,  and  in  others  does  w.^Jf^^JlJ"  ^"'    ^"    ^"^"^    ^^''"'■ 
not  count  at  all.    Thus  in  Grecian  architecture  ,„.^ 

there  are   no   windows;   and   in  Greco-Roman         Windsor,  wm  zor,  Canada,  a  seaport  town, 

architecture  the  window  has  never  been  a  con-  capital  of  Hants  Cotuity,  Nova,  Scotia,  on  an 

trolling  member  because  the  great  windows  of  '"'^^  of  Minas  Bay,  and  on  the  Windsor  &  An- 

the  public  halls  are  commonly  the  lunettes  under  "apoiis  Railway,  45  miles  norfltwest  of  Halifax, 

the    vaulting,    simply    pierced    and    filled    with  Its  chief  institution  is  King's  College   (q.v.).  or 

Tarings  instead  of  built  up  solid  with  masonry.  Wmdsor  University,   founded   in   1788.     It  is  » 

■■--    -  indow   of   the    ancient   Roman   dwelling,  busy   shipping  port,   is   electrically   lighted,   and 

aiso.  so  far  as  we  know  it,  was  of  less  conse-  ''as  a  considerable  export  trade  in  the  gypsum 

quence  because  (here  were  no  openings  of  any  ^nd  limestone  of  the  region, 

great   size    in   the   outer    walls,   and   (he   rooms  Windsor,  Canada,  the  largest  town  in  Essex 

opening  inward  upon  the  court  or  garden  were  County,   situated   on   the   banks   of   the   Detroit 
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River,  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit.     Five  rail-  was  chosen   and  the  castle  built  by  William; 

ways  enter  the  city,  including  the  Grand  Trunk,  later  extensions  were  added  by  Henry  I.  and 

Canadian    Pacific,    Michigan    Central,    Wabash,  Henry  II.,  but  during  the  reign  ol  Edward  III. 

and  the  Ontario  division  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  it  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  by  William  of 

The   location    makes    Windsor   one   of   the   de-  Wykeham,    Bishop    of    Winchester.      The    new 

sirable    residential    cities    of   the    continent.     It  castle  received  various  additions  t^  the  orders 

has    lo   churches,    lo   schools,   a    Collegiate    in-  of  succeeding  monarchs  until  the  lime  of  Queen 

stitute  and   Saint   Mary's  Acadeny.     The  chief  Victoria,   who   restored   and   sumptuously  deco- 

manufactories  are  the  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  paint  rated  Albert  chapel  as  a  memorial  to  the  Prince 

and  varnish  works,  sash,  door  and  planing  fac-  Consort,  Albert.    The  buildings  comprise  upper, 

lories,   boiler   works   and    machine   shops,   with  lower,  and  middle  wards,  extending  along  the 

various  minor  industries.     It  has  several  miles  crest  of  an  eminence  rising  43  feet  above  th« 

of  paved  streets  and  an  adequate  sewerage  sj-s-  river,  and  covering  13  acres  in  the  Little  or 

tern.     There  is  a  ranid  increase  in  population  Home  Park,  which  is  coimected  with  the  Great 

which  is  about  l7fKa.  Park  and  adjoining  Windsor  Forest,  the  whole 

Windsor,  Conn.,  town  in  Hartford  County;  occupying  an  ar«  of  13,000  acres,  56  miles  in 

on  the  Connecticut  and  Farmington  rivers,  and  circumference.      The    lower  ward   on   the   west 

on   the    New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford  conUins     SaEnt     Georges    chapel,     the    Albert 

Railroad ;  six  miles  north  of  Hartford.     It  is  in  chapei,  the  houses  of  the  military  knights,  clois- 

an  agricultural  section  in  which  the  chief  prod-  «"■*'  ^^li  the  Middle  Ward,  dominated  by  the 

ucts   are   vegetables,   fruit,  and   tobacco.     The  f*'.™^  X?,™^''' /IV?*  *°  *  ''^'^ht  of  80  feet, 

principal     manufactures     are     worsted     goods,  ^"'^  °y  ^w^rd  III,  to  accommodate  the  round 

paper,    electrical    motors,    knit    goods,    tobacco  ^°^^  9\  '"<  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 

products,  and  dairy  products.     The  educational  containing   the   rooms   which   were   up   to   1660 

institutions  are  the  Hayden  Hall-Home  School  "''«'*  as  a  prison ;  the  Upper  Ward  on  the  east, 

for  Girls,  a  town  high  school,  kindergartens,  10  comprised  of  the  sovereign  s  private  apartments, 

public  schools,  and  a  public  library.  Ji'f     ^'°'^%  ■?"''. u*^',./**"^,    '^°^^^°W     ^"'""^ 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in   1633  by  Sf^'^V  "^"'    *^.    Waterloo    Chamber,    the 

William    Holmes    and    companions    from    Ply-  Throne  Room,  and  the  old  Ball  Room,  compns- 

mouth.     They  established  here  a  trading  post  '"«  "'*,"t«  apartments  in  the  Upper  Ward, 

In    163s    Roger    Ludlow    and    a    colony    from  have  valuable  collections  of  pamtings,  statuary 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  settled  near  the  trading  post  <tc.     Lnder  Saint  George  s  chapel  is  the  burial 

and  called  the  pUce  Dorchester.     In   1637  the  J?"''  "^  f""^.'  ^"^1;?^  ™'"t  '"^  members  of 

ne  was  changed  to  Windsor.    In  1639  Wind-  **"«   '^a'   ^^"^^     The   royal  ^Ife  and   the 

united    with    Hartford.  _ and    Wethersfield,  j^j"  vi^^-  w,,"^'-^  •^-""i^"^^^ 
hall  of  ^^ 
in  1658. 

Windsor' ;  'Memorial  History  ot  Hartford  Wtndtfaorst,  t^idwig,  leader  of  the  Catholic 
County.'  or  Center  party  in  the  German  Reichstag  from 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  town  in  Hartford  ?874  to  his  death:  b.  at  Kaldenhof,  near  psna- 
Coun^;  on  the  Conneclkut  River,  and  on  the  bruck  in  Hanover,  17  Nov.  1812;  d.  Berlm  u 
New  York,  New  Haven  k  Hartford  Rail-  iAfLKh  1891  He  received  his  early  education 
road;  about  12  miles  north  of  Hartford.  It  a*  the  Carohne  Gymnasmm  in  Osnabriick  and 
was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Windsor  until  1854,  studied  law  at  Gotttngen  and  Heidelberg.  He 
when  it  was  set  off  and  incorporated.  It  is  a  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Osnabriick.  He  00 
manufacturing  tovwi:  extensive  water-power  is  cupicd  various  official  positions  in  connection 
obtained  from  the  Connecticut  by  means  of  a  *'""  German  Courts  of  Law  and  his  talents  and 
CMiaL  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  'J^Ppf*'^'  character  were  widely  recognized, 
paper  mills,  cotton  yam  and  thread  factories,  a  Politically  he  clung  to  the  opinion  that  there 
foundry,  machine  shops,  steel  works,  and  silk  ?hould  be  a  union  of  the  German  states  indud- 
factories  Other  manufactures  are  furniture,  '"g  Austria.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
tracks,  school  globes,  and  carpet-loom  chains,  '^e  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  va- 
in 1900  (government  census)  Windsor  Locks  "««»  Pf^^,  German  governments  and  of  ab- 
had  3?  manufacturing  establishments,  capital-  solute  freedom  of  religion  and  education.  In 
ized  for  $2,117,159:  the  annual  output  of  which  ■*'5f.  "e  was  elected  president  of  the  second 
was  valued  at  $1^11.768.  The  principal  public  chamber  of  the  Legislature  of  Hanover,  and 
buildings  are  Memorial  Hall,  presented  by  i",  ^53  became  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
Charles  E.  Chaffee  to  J.  H.  Converse  Post  67,  cabinet  of  George  V.  He  held  this  same  port- 
G.  A.  S. ;  four  churches,  and  the  public  and  ^o'lo  'f"  years  later.  In  this  position,  his  treat- 
parish  schools.  It  has  one  bank.  Pop.  (1890)  "*"'  of  vexed  questions  between  Catholics 
2,758;  (1900)  2,997;  figinl  3715  and  Protestants  called  forth  praise  from  both 
,„.  ,  „  ,„.  j  ~  ,  .  parties.  When  the  reigning  house  of  Hanover 
Windsor  or  New  Windsor,  England,  a  wi  as  the  result  of  the  war  of  1866,  he  was 
town  in  Berkshire,  on  the  Thames,  2t  miles  by  sadly  disappointed,  but  fitted  himself  at  once 
rail  west  of  London,  Windsor  and  Eton  (q,v.)  into  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  fatherland, 
practically  form  one  town  which  is  chiefly  m-  by  acjepting  election  for  the  town  of  Meppen, 
teresling  on  account  of  the  castle  and  park,  a  to  the  Prussian  Lower  House  and  to  the  Reichs- 
favonte  residence  of  the  English  sovereigns  tag  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  Here 
smce  the  lime  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  The  he  soon  came  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  as  a 
original  royal  palace,  where  the  Saxon  kings  valuable  assistant  of  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
hved  before  the  Conquest,  was  at  Old  Windsor,  party,  Mallinckrodt,  At  Mallinckrodt's  death, 
■bout   two  miles  distant,  but  the  present   site  1874,  Windthorst  was  selected  to  replace  him 
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For  nearly  twenty  years,  he  remained  a  success'         The  series  of  changes  from  the  fresh  grapt 

ful  leader  of  the  party,  which   under  his  in-  juice  to  an  alcoholic  drink  may  be  best  illus- 

fluence  gradually  came  to  have  the  balance  of  trated  by  desciibing  the  process  briefly  as  fol- 

power  in  the  Reichstag,    While  he  was  a  devoted  lows : 

Catholic  he  was  an  intense  lover  of  his  country.         When  the  juice,  or  «must/  is  exposed  to 

believed  thoroughly  in  the  maintenance  of  the  temperatures  ranging  from  59°  F.  to  65'  F.  the 

German  army  in  order  to  assure  peace,  and  the  liquid  very  soon  begins  to  become  turbid,  small 

last  speech  that  he  ever  made,  scarcely  a  month  bubbles  collect  on  the  surface  and  the  grape, 

before  his  death,  was  m  favor  of  a  liberal  pro-  skins,   stems,   and  other  solid  particles,   form   ai 

gramme  of  development  for  the  navy.     Once  when  dense  cover  or  'cap'  on  the  top.     Carbonic  gas, 

Vatican   influence   seemed   to   be   used   to   urge  which  is  developed  in  increasing  quantities,  cs- 

a  political  measure,  in  which  the  German  govern-  capes  with  a  loud  bubbling  sound,  and,  as  the 

ment   was   very   much   interested,   he   came   out  temperature   rises,   the  juice  appears  as  though 

distinctly  in  opposition.     Just  before  the  decia-  it   were  really  boiling.     After  a  few   days,  and 

ration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  he  joined  sometimes  after  a  few  hours,  the  ebullition  sub- 

with  those  who  thought  the  moment  inoppor-  sides  and  gradually  the  crust  and  undissolved 

tune  but  he  was  always  devoted  to  the  Holy  See.  substances   fall  to  the  bottom.     Meanwhile,  the 

He  was  the  model  of  a  successful  party  leader;  must  has  lost  its  sweetish  taste,  and  its  original 

an  expert  in  the  management  of  men ;  an  excel-  character    and    chemical    composition;    among 

lent   judge   of   character   and   one   of   the   best  other   things,   it   has   acquired   a   richer,   deeper. 

Parliamentary  debaters  of  the  19th  century.    In  oior^  a  vinous  flavor  and  odor,  and  a  certain 

spite  of  his  years  of  occupation  of  an  influential  amount  of  alcohol. 

political   position,  he  died  quite  poor.     When         xhis  interesting  natural  process,  which  leads 

the  Catholics  of  Germany  wished  to   recognije  ,0   the   formation   of  alcohol,  was  described   by 

his   great   services   to   their   cause   by   the   sub-  the  term  •fermentation,'  from  the  Utin /wnrti- 

scriptirai     of     a     large     sum     of     money,     he  ,„„^  (he  root  worS  being  ffTvtrt,  to  boil.    This 

diverted  It  to  the  foundation  of  a  church  in  feature  of  the  phenomena,  whereby  the  erolu- 

honor   of   the   blessed   Virgin   to  be   erected   in  jj^n  of  the  gas  makes  the  liquid  appear  to  boil, 

Hanover      Few  statesmen  have  been  more  hit-  evidently  struck  the  early  wine-makers  and  nat- 

terly.  maligned  than  was  Wmdthorst  at  the  be-  „^  philosophers  as  most  important.     It  was  a 

ginning  of  his  career.    After  his  death,  pol.t^al  ^        ^j^^  ^^j^^^    1^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^         „, 

foes    joined    with    friends    in    recognising   h^  of  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation  was  clearly 

talents,  his  uprightness  of  char^ter  and  the  aV  pe,^eived  and  properly  understood. 

solute   purity   of  his   motives,  besides  his    ofty  "^    »-     ,      •      ^f     1     /        •  ic  .o,^  nr\ 

palrioli™.    Hi.   BTMl   ncrit   is  to   ta.e    sue-      ,  I^*  '»  ,""  )"t   antur,    (frm    1810-25) 

Srfcd  in  pre.enti^  Bira.rek  from  m.kins  the  *"K"'  ""''i"  J"''  '^''^'Y?'"i  ^^"i'-Zt 

Church  mrely.dw.nmo,l  of  .toU  in  G.™.ny.  ^'  ^'"''"'l '"'',  "IT    *.?„?„,  inTh'-SC 

S^.s^^ffih^f^^d'in^g';^!?  |x'^^33t^ 

^^or  b-olltr-Sitn^ilt  %rdth^A?>  ^l^"f  Vpemt"^^  ^l^^^^f^ll^ 

£T^t  ffi.^  S^i  S"'^""*'   ^'''"""  Se^cT 't^T"LJc°luir<^  t«\h''e"'cl°rTe 

der  Zeil  ieree.)  Leips^cjMB.^^^   ^  ^  ^^  vegetation,  these  globules,  or  •ferments,'  dis- 

New  York  cily  eng^d  carbonic  acid  ^u  and  converted  the 
liquid  into  an  alcoholic  liquor. 

Wfadwtrd   Cwlnd'ward)  labnds,  a  group         This  discovery,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the 

of  the  West  Indies  forming  the  southern  part  modem  principles  and  practices  of  wine-making, 

of  the  Lesser  Antilles    including  Saint  Lucia,  ^as    confirmed    two    years    later     (1837)     by 

Saint    Vincent,    Grenada,    and    the    Grenadines.  Schwann  at  Jena  and  Kiitzing  at  Berlin.    The 

They  arc  of  volcanic  origin,  the  larger  islands  newly-found  organism  was  regarded  hy  some  as 

are   mountainous;   the   lower   levels   being  gen-  belonging   to   the   fungi    and   by    others   to   the 

erally   fertile   and   producing   sugar,   cocoa,   and  algK.     Meyen  showed  that  the  organism  was  a 

spices ;  logwood  and  other  timber  are  also  ob-  fungus,  and  established  a  new  genus  for  it  under 

tained.    TTicy  belong  to  Great  Britain;  the  gov-  the  name  of  Saceharomyces.     In  other  words, 

ernor   resides  at   Saint  George's,  Grenada.     The  the  agents  of  alcoholic   fermentation  are  called 

islands   have   no   common   legislature,   laws,   or  'yeasts'  and  belong  to  the  order  Sacckaromycet. 
tariff;    but   there    is    a    common    court    of    ap-  Recent   Researches   m    AlcokoHc   Fermetito-^ 

peal,  and  they  unite  for  other  purposes.    See  tion.—  Tht  work  of  the  great  chemist  Pasteur 

also  the  names  of  the  individual  islands  of  the  threw  a  flood  of  light   upon  the  whole  process 

group.  of    fermentation.    His   investigations  extending 

Wine  waA  WiiW-nuiUns.  It  may  have  over  a  series  of  years  were  first  summed  up  jr. 
been  design,  but  it  was  probably  an  accident,  his  'Studies  on  Wme'  (Etudes  sur  le  Vin). 
that  first  led  man  to  crush  or  to  press  grapes  published  in  1872,  and  further  in  •"»  wwk, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  palatable  and  stimulating  '.Studies  ""  Beer>  (Etudes  sur  la  Bi*re),  pub- 
beverage.    As  long  as  the  Juice  is  confined  with-  lished  in  1876. 

in  the  grape,  it  becomes  sweeter  and  sweeter  as         To  Pasteur  belongs  the  honor  of  establish- 

the  fruit  grows  riper  and  riper.     But  when  the  ing  beyond  question  that  fermenlalions  were  the 

skin    is   broken    by   crushing   or   pressing,    and  work  of   infinitely  small   organisms  called     rai- 

when  the  juice  is  allowed  to  remain  a  short  crobes."    He  classified  and  described  many  of 

time  exposed  to  warmth  and  air,  it  changes  its  these   micro-organisms.     He   divided   them    into 

character    and    develops    new    and    unsuspected  two  classes:  aerobic,  those   which  can  not  live 

qualities  or  properties.  without  the  presence  of  free  air;  and  anaerobic, 
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those  which  can  exist  in  the  absence  of  air.         The  effect  of  these  recent  <I 

The  former  saccharomyces  are  found  at  or  near  mentation  may  be  very  mat  and  far-reachins; 

the  top  of  the  liquid  during  fermentation;  the  and  just  what  practical  form  they  will  take  in 

latter  are  at  work  lower  down  in  the  body  of  the  wine-tnaldng  and  other  industries  it  is  inqtos- 

liqnid.  sible  to  predict 

The  microtct^ical  examination  of  the  agenta  The  Vintage. —  The  word  'vintage*  has  come 

of  alcoholic   fermentation  has   revealed   quite  a  to  have   quite  a   wide  signification.     It  may  be 

number  of  different  forms  and  varieties.     Some  used   to   inelndc   three   distinct   steps:    (l)    the 

25  or  30  types  of  the  genua  Saccharomyces  have  gathering  of  the  grapes  ;    (a)   the  processes  of 

been  identified.  fermentation,  and  (3)  the  general  ceUar  opera- 

The  question  may  verj-  naturally  be  asked:  tions  connected  with  the  care  and  handling  of 

■    Where   do   tliese   yeast   organisms   come   from?  the  new  wine. 
Paateur  showed  very  clearly  that  the  ripe  grape  The  practices   of  w^ne-makers   are   different 

IS    covered    with    a    mass    of    micro-organisms,  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  localities. 

These  rmcrobes  cd to  on  the  fruit  and  stems,  of  the  same  country.    This  is  owing  to  difference 

and  eonstitiKe  the     bloom     of  the  grape.    Just  jn  soils,  climates,  conditions,  varieties  of  grapes 

why  they  should  fix  themselves  on  die  fruit,  used,  and  in  the  kinds  or  types  of  wines  to  be 

and  remain,  as  it  were,  m  readmess  to  be  trans-  produced.     And  yet,  the  mam  principles  which 

formed  from  their  dotmaot  sUte  to  one  of  great  gjve  the  best  results  in  practice  in  one  country 

acbvity  when  carried  mto  the  :uice  of  the  fruit  g^e   practically   the  same   in  any  other  country 

IS  a  mystery     At  the  same  time  a  great  number  „here  wine  is  made. 

and  these  forei|ii  yeasts  are  tl^e  ones  that  give  "">e-making  is  partly  an  art  and  partly  a  sciwce. 

the  wine-maker  trouble,  and  lead  to  many  dis-  As  such,  it  ran  not  be  learned  and  mastered  by 

eases  of  wine  reading,  or  from  books.     The  best  we  can  here 

CuUivated    and    Selected    Ycails    in    Wine-  <lo  is  to  describe  briefly  soine  of  the  more  im- 

ntaking.—  K  brilliant  Danish  chemist,  Emil  Chr.  PJ^tant  details  connected  with  the  manufacture 


1,  took  up  the  study  of  alcoholic  fermenta- 


of  wines. 


tions  and  "disease  ferments,"  where  Pasteur  left  .  Calhertng  of  the  Crapes.— Tht  general  rule 
off.  He  brought  out  many  new  facts  with  re-  '*  "'at  grapes  should  not  be  gathered  till  thqr 
gard  to  the  many  different  races  or  species  of  have  reached  a  state  of  complete  maturity.  This 
Saccharomyces,  which  gave  very  different  char-  condition  is  shown  by  certain  well-known  jndi- 
acters  to  beers.  Hansen  found  that  it  was  prac-  cations,  such  as  the  brownish  color  of  the  stem, 
tical  to  separate  and  cultivate  the  better  species  the  softening  of  the  berry,  and  its  easy  separa- 
or  races  of  brewer's  yeasts.  With  great  ^11  V°"  *;°"  •''*  stem,  the  skin  is  translucent,  the 
and  much  care  he  was  able  to  select  two  varie-  jo'ce  becomes  sweet,  thick,  and  somewhat  sticky. 
ties  of  'low"  yeast  and  then  he  worked  otrt  a  The  wine-maker  determines  the  best  time 
method  for  the  pure  cultivation  of  yeast.  for  gathering  flic  grapes  hy  using  various  instru- 
The  use  of  pure  cultivated  yeasts  has  been  ments,  known  as  a  must-scale,  mustimeter,  glu- 
attended  with  good  results  in  wine-making,  ccmeter,  etc  They  are  employed  tor  the  pur- 
Musts  have  been  prepared  with  pure  yeasts  and  pose  of  finding  out  thf  saccharine  richness  or 
have  been  compared  with  musts  fermented  at  strength  of  the  grape  juice;  or  must.  To  judge 
the  same  time  withont  such  yeast  In  most  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  grapes  a  few  bunches 
cases  the  pure-yeast  wine  has  been  regarded  as  representing  the  average  condition  are  first  galh- 
superior  to  the  other.  One  practical  value  of'  ered,  the  juice  is  expressed  and  strained  through 
employing  pure  cultivated  yeasts  in  wine-mak-  a  cloth,  collected  in  a  suitable  receptacle,  and 
ing  is  that  under  proper  conditions  they  will  then  the  must-scale  is  carefully  dropped  into  it 
control  the  progress  of  fermentation,  and  tlius  The  quality  of  the  must  will  be  indicated  on  the 
overcome  the  influence  of  the  undesirable  organ-  stem  of  llie  scale.  The  grapes  should  be  tested 
isms  in  the  must,  such  as  mold-fungi,  wild  from  day  to  day  until  the  density,  as  shown  on 
yeasts,  bacteria,  and  mycoderma.  By  using  se-  the  scale,  remains  stationary,  when  it  is  time, 
lected  yeasts  from  celebrated  vintages,  wine-  as  a  rule,  to  gather  the  crop. 
makers  have  been  able  to  obtain  finer  flavors  ,  The  oldest  scale,  that  of  Baum6,  was  de- 
and  bouquets,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  quality  vised  to  indicate  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids, 
and  value  of  their  product  or  their  weight,  as  compared  with  that  of  water. 
Fermetitalioti  and  Engymes. —  In  order  to  Later  scales  give  the  densitj;  of  the  liquid  direct, 
grasp  and  properly  understand  the  various  prob-  the  density  of  water  being  indicated  by  O.  The 
Icms  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  fermen-  glucometer  invented  hy  Dr.  Guyot  is  very  con- 
tation,  it  is  necessary  to  aay  something  about  venient  and  is  used  by  the  French  wine-makers. 
Its  relation  to  enzymes.  The  term  "enzyme"  is  This  scale  indicates  at  once,  the  degree  Baume, 
now  used  to  indicate  the  soluble  ferments  se-  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  must  per  hectolitre, 
creted  or  formed  in  the  yeast  cell.  Pasteur's  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  tiiat  will  resah  from 
theory  inakes  fermentation  a  vital  act,  depending  the  fermentation  of  the  must  per  hectolitre.  The 
on  a  living  organism.  Recent  discoveries  show  Salleron  mustimeter  is  another  very  useful  in- 
fermenCation  to  be  also  a  chemical  act.  A  few  Strument,  highly  regarded  by  French  wine- 
years  ago  the  German  chemist,  Biichner,  proved  makers.  The  instruments  mostly  used  in  this, 
that  alcoholic  fermentation  can  be  carried  out  by  country  are  Oechsle's  must-scale  and  Balling's 
a  soluble  ferment  which  is  extracted  from  the  saccharometer.  All  the  different  must  scales 
yeast  cell.  So  that  we  can  have  the  phenomena  are  also  used  during  fermentation  to  determine 
nf_  fermentation  without  the  growth  and  multi-  when  the  sugar  contained  in  the  must  has  been 
plication  of  yeast  cells.  To  tliis  enzyme  in  the  entirely  transformed  into  alcohol, 
yeast  extract  Biichner  has  given  the  name  Comfosiiion  of  thf  Must.— A  very  good  idt* 
tymaie.  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  avtrage  must  may  bs 
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S lined  from  the  followitig  Ubie  prepared  bjr  Dr.  classes,  tmmcly  (a)  red  wines,  and  (b)  white 
uyot:  wines.  Red  wines  are  produced  from  red  or 
„.  -  Other  colored  grapes,  the  color  being  extracted 
Gripe  lagai  V^iicoK) ','.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  lo.  irom  the  ^os  during  feimentation.  The  color- 
Free  adcb   (urtark  and  unnk,  etc) o.aj  ing  matter  is  purplish   bice,  but  is  changed  to 

Si-uruwe    of    potuh i.so  red  fay  the  adds  in  the  roust     White  wines  are 

AlbumLnoui   suVstBoceJ V "'"'  produced   from  both  white  and  colored  grapes. 

EaKBtiil  oils                                     > o.ns  In  order  to  avoid  dark  color,  the  must  is  quickly 

Mnciia^iBOiu  •nd  aurcliT  tubnuccs)                    spparated  from  the  ^ins  and  other  solid  parts 

To(ai     loo.oo  "^^  'he  grape.     The  making  of  white  and  other 

special  wines  requires  special  treatments,  which 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  of  course,  need  not  be  here  described.  The  following  is 
these  different  ingredienta  are  not  always  in  the  briefly  the  method  of  vinification  of  red  wines: 
same  proi)ortion ;  that  some  of  them  may  rise  Crushing. —  The  ancient  method  consisted  in 
to  double  the  average  quantity  above  ^ren,  or  tramping  the  grapes  with  the  bare  feet  or  with 
may  fall,  in  some  cases,  to  one  fourth  of  it  In  heavy  boots  in  a  big  trough  from  which  the 
brief,  the  composition  of  the  must  varies  ac-  juice  ran  as  it  was  expressed.  While  this  old- 
cording  to  the  variety  of  grape,  degree  of  ma-  fashioned  method  still  obtains  in  a  few  districts 
turity,  kind  of  soil,  climate,  etc,  in  Europe,  it  has  been  superseded  there  and  in 
After  water,  grape  sugar,  or  g'lticose,  is  the  this  country  by  machines,  which  are  catled 
most  important  element  of  the  must.  By  the  ^'crushora."  There  are  several  kind  of  mechan- 
agents  of  'fertnetitalion,  it  is  transfonned  prin-  ical  crusbers,  bat  the  type  most  generally  used 
cipally  into  alcohol  'and  carbonic  add.  This  consists  of  a  hopper  beneath  which  revolve  two 
transformation  is  repT«8ested  by  the   foltowiag  grrxived  cylinders. 

chemical   formula :  The   grapes  when   dumped   into  the   hopper 

C,H,,0,  s=  aCiH,0   +  »C0,  arc  then  crushed  between  the  rollers,  which  only 

Grape  sugar.     A1c<4k>I.        Carbonic  break  ithe  skms   without   crurting   die    seeds. 

anhydride.  They  nestt  pass  into  the  steramer. 

Thele  remAis  a  very  small  proportion  of  gly-  Siemtmng.—  FaTmtTiy  done  by  hand,  or  by 

_____   __j  _.    .!^..,  ^^j^^  ^^^  nrattera  dissolved    a  rake  over  a  -' -^ 
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in  the  liquid.     According  to  Fasteur,  lOo  parts  retayred  by  machines  in  a  very  ingenioas  man- 

of  glucose  ylcM  through  fennentcilion;     Alco-  nsr.      The    grapes    after    passiiiD   through    the 

h»l,  4846;  carbonic  acid,  46.67;  glycerine,  3.20;  iruahef  faH  -into  the  stemmer.     The  stems  are  ' 
aiiceinic  acid,  ■i6t,'  and  other  substaiKes  left,  1.03.  -  carried  10  one  end  of  the  machine,  where  they 

The  organic  acids  and  acid  sahs,  while  they  are  discharged ;  the  seeds,  skins,  pidp,  and  jaice 

exist  in  very  small  proportions,  have  grrat  in-  escape  tlnoiq^   flie   bortom,   and   are  conveyed 

iiaence  <m  the  course  of  fetmetitation  and  the  by  ehntes  into  the  farmetiting  tairiet,  which  are 

quality   of  the   product.    The  must  of  grapes  osuaHy  on  die  floor  imdnneath. 

picked  too  soon  will  contain  an  excess  of  acids  Siemmii^  has  its  advocates  and  oppcaients. 

and   a   corrMponding   lack   in    sugar ;   white   in  The  adwintagBs  claimed  for  stemming  are  that 

overripe  grapes   there  will  be   much   sugar  biit  it  faciiitates  the  free  access  of  air  and  so  helps 

a  deficiency  in  acids.    Therefore,  wine-makers  the  fermentation,  especially  in  case  of  damaged 

endeavor  to  correct  such  imperfections  by  water-  vintages ;  that  stemmed  wines  have  more  UtiMie 

ing  the  must,  or  by  adding  sugar,  or  hy  adding  and   are   more   aleohalic  than   wmes   from    un- 

tannic  or  tartaric  acids,  etc.     To  determine  the  stemmed  grapes.     In   the  Sourii  and   Southwest 

acidity  of  mwsts,  several   instruments,  or  acid-  of  France  wme-makars  seldom  stem  their  grapes. 

imeters,  have  been  invented.     Most  of  them  re-  As   a  rule  grapes  are   stemmed   in  the   leading 

quire   considerable   skill   and   knowledge   to   be  wineries  in  our  Eastern  States  and  m  California, 

iroperly    used,  but    the   Dujarcfin    Acidhnetrie  Permenfing  Tanks  or  Vats. — These  are  gen- 

~ube  will  answer  for  all  practical  pnrposes.  erally  made  of  oak,  although  m  California  red- 

The  other  substances  contained  in  the  must  wood  has  been  genHrally  adopted.    The  capaci- 

— albuminous  matters,  etc. — contribute  to  the  ties   of  fermenting   tanks  vary  from    1,000  to 
formation  of  extractive   matters,   after  having    ro,ooo  gallons,  or  more. 

served  to  feed  thCyeasl  organism.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  wine- 

Vinification. —  The    French    word    'yinifica-  makers  as  to  whether  the  must  should  be  fer- 

titm*  is  a  convenient  and  common  term  used  to  mented  in  open  or  in  closed  vats.   For  open  vats 

cover  the  details  of  wine-mSking.    The  special  it  is  claimed  that  the  fermentation  is  generally 

treatments  of  the  must  result  in  different  kinds  more  rapid  and  complete,   the  wine   is  better 

of  wines.  colored,  etc.     Against  the  open  vat,  ft  is  urged 

Thus,  we  have  two  distinct  classes:     (i)  that,   the  exposure   to  the  air  transforms   the 

■Dry*  wines,  and   (3)   sweet  wines.  alcohol  in   the  'head*   or  cap,   which   is  raised 

Dry  wines  are  those  in  which  the  sugar  has  to  the  top  by  fermentation,  into  acetic  acid  and 
been  fermented  out.  thus  Injures  the  wine.  An  easy  way  to  over- 
Sweet  wines  are  those  which,  after  their  ac-  come  this  objection  is  by  having  a  false  head 
tive  fermentation,  still  retain  a  quantity  of  sugar,  resting  on  the  cap,  and  thus  keep  it  submerged 
Many  of  the  sweet  wines  are  fortified  by  the  ad-  during  the  fermenlafion.  The  best  practice 
dition  of  alcohol.  would  seem  to  be  in  having  a  stibmerged  head 

Wines  are  often  classed  as  "still*  and  'spar-  fermentation. 

Wing.'  Duration  of  PermenlaNon. — This  depends  on 

Still  wines  are  those  in  which  the  carbonic  a  number  of  coniftlions,  snch  as  the  amount  of 

arid  gas  has  wholly  escaped.     Sparkling  wines  sugar  in  the  must,  the  activity  of  the  ferments, 

are  those  which  hold  a  greater  or  less  amount  the  temperature  of  the  vat,  etc.    It  may  be  com- 

of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dieted  in  two  or  three  days,  or  it  sny  rttn  on 

It  is   useful    and  convenient  to  make  trro  lor  15  or  ao  days. 
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Three  distinct  phases  of  fermentation  will  in  tome  sections  of  France  and  California,  con- 
be  observed:  (i)  The  first  day  or  two  when  the  tinuous  presses  of  recent  invention  are  used, 
ferments  are  multiplying;  (2)  the  tumultuous  They  are  composed  of  two  or  more  cylinders, 
fermentation,  accompanied  by  a  violent  bubbling  worked  as  crnshers,  and  after  passinsf  through 
of  the  liquid  and  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  (3)  these  cylinders  the  grap^  are  earned  by  ■ 
the  active  but  relatively  quiet  fermentation.  screw,  which  forces  them  in  a  perforated  hori- 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  rapid  the  fer-  zontal  cylinder,  terminating  in  an  orifice  through 

mentation  the  better  is  the  result.  In  the  South-  which  the  marc  in  a  compact  cake  is  expelled, 

ern  States  and  in  southern  California  the  pro-  Even  the  best  presses  are  not  perfect  as  far  as 

cess  may  be  completed  in  one,  or  two  days.     In  the  yield  or  quality  of  the  wine  is  ooncemed. 

the  northern  or  temperate  climates  the  time  will  Recent  experiments  show  that  the  marc  can  be 

run  from  seven  to  ten  days.  exhausted  without  presses. 

The  Influence  of  Temperature.—  As  we  have  The  first  run  from  the  preu  is  of  course  the 
already  indicated,  temperature  exerts  a  con-  besL  It  is  often  mixed  with  the  vat  wine.  The 
trolling  influence  on  fermentation.  The  yeast  second,  third  and  fourth  lots  are  inferior,  and 
works  best  in  temperatures  ranging  from  59°  F.  seldom  mixed  with  the  other  wine;  the  last 
10  7S'  P-  Below  5g°  its  action  is  very  feeble  and  run  is  used  for  making  vinegar  or  brandy, 
slow;  above  7S°  fermentation  becomes  retarded  Utilisation  of  the  Byproducts. —  From  the 
and  even  stops  if  the  temperature  passes  much  husks  and  lees  are  obtained  the  following  prod- 
above  90°.                                                            _  uets:     Second  wines,  'Piquettes,"  and  by  disiil- 

Thas,  wine-making  both  in  very  hot  and  in  lation,  brandies  and  tartar.    The  second  wines 

very  cool  climates  often  presents  many  difficul-  are  produced  by  adding  water  to  half  the  amount 

lies  to  be  overcome.    The  must  frequently  be-  of  the  wine  already  drawn  oS,  sufficient  sugar 

comes  what  is  called  'stuck' — that  is,  fermenta-  to  give  from  6  to  7  per  cent    of  alcofiol,  and 

tion  ceases  before  all  the  sug^r  is  transformed  tartaric  and  tannin  when  acidity  is  needed.    The 

into  alcohol.  piquettes   are   sour  wines  obtained   by   adding 

If  the  trouble  comes  from  too  low  a  tempera-  pure  water  to  the  marc,  before  or  after  press- 

ture,  the  remedies  are:     (1)  To  raise  the  tern-  ing;  the  cask  is  filled  and  closed.    In  course  of 

perature  by  heating  part  of  the  must;    (2)  to  time  a  'wine*  having  from  3_to  4  per  cent  of 

neat  up  the  fermenting  room ;   (3)  to  increase  alcohol  is  produced,  but  it  will  not  keep  long, 

the  activity  of  the  yeast  by  adding  sediment  This  is  the  cheap  but  healthful  drink  bo  largdy 

from   vats   already  through    fermentation,   and  coosimied  by  the  peasants  and  working  pet^le  in 

(4)   K}  stir  up  the  pomace  so  as  to  bring  the  France. 

germs  in  contact  with  the  air,  as  the  yeast  is         Brandiet. —  They  arc  obtained  either  by  dis- 

idways  'greedy  for  oxygen.*  tilling  the  maic  direct,  or  b^  the  distillation  of 

When  the  temperature  of  the  must  in  the  a  piquette  wash.  The  best  kmd  of  brandy  of  the 
vats  rises  too  high,  it  is  necessary  to  tower  the  Cognac  type  is  produced  by  distillation  of  a 
temperature  in  one  way  or  another.  Several  sound,  clean  wine.  This  process  of  distillation 
methods  are  employed  for  cooling  the  must,  requires  improved  stills  and  special  trealmenl. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  use  of  shal-  The  "wash*  for  brandy  spirits  is  obtained  by 
low  vats,  racking  off,  and  refrigerating  systems,  running  water  into  a  tank  filled  with  the  marc. 
The  difficulties  of  wine-making  in  car  Southern  or  pomace  J  the  overflow  is  allowed  to  run  into 
States  and  in  Southern  California  can  be  over-  a  second  tank  containing  pomace,  and  the  over- 
come only  by  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  system  flow  from  this  tank  passes  into  a  third  tank 
for  cooling  musts.  filled  with  pomace.     It  is  seldom  profiuble  to 

The  success  of  the  wine-maker  will  always  distil  the  wash  mdess  it  contains  from  S  to  7 

depend  on  his  success  in  being  able  to  control  per  cent  alcohol. 

the  progress   of   fermentation.     Therefore,  he  Tartar. — This  is  extract  from  the  lees,  or 

should  be  able  to  control  the  temperature,  which  deposited  as  a  crust  in  the  vats.    It  is  obtamed 

during  fermentation  has  a  most  important  in-  by  causing  a  mixture  of  the  mare  and  water  to 

fluence  <i)  on  the  yield  in  alcohol,  (2)  on  the  boil  slowly  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  boilifV 

^uaKties  of  wine,  and  (3)  on  the  keeping  qual-  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  cooled  the  tartar  crys- 

ity  of  wines.  tailizes  out.    From  the  crude  product  is  mana- 

Drawing  off  the  Wrne. —  Active  fermentation  factured  "cream  of  tartar,*  and  tartaric  acid. 
can  be  recognized  as  being  over,  by  the  falling  Manufacture  of  White   Wine. —  The  making 

of  the  temperature,  the  settling  down  of  the  of  white  wine  differs   from  that  of  red  wine 

solid    mass,   or   marc,    by   the   clearing   of    the  principally   in   the   matter    of   not   having    fer- 

liquid,   and   the   vinous   taste   and    smell.     The  mentation  of  the  must  take  place  in  contact  with 

new  wine  will  show  from  0°  to  3°  by  Baiting's  the  skin  and  solid   parts  of  the  grape.     Two 

saccharometer,  nearly  all  the  sugar  having  been  processes   are   to  be  taken   into   accoimt:      (l) 

transformed  into  alc<^ol.    It  is  either  run  into  The  making  of  white  wine  from  white  grates, 

a   large   tub   and    emptied   into   casks,   or    it    is  and  (2)  the  making  of  white  wine  from  red  or 

pumped  into  casks.    The  drawing  off  of  the  new  dark-colored  grapes.     The  first-named  process 

wine  leaves  in  the  vat  the  •marc,"  which  con-  is  of  course  the  easiest  one.    Briefly  stated,  it 

tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine.    The  marc  consists  in  crushing  the  grapes,  draining  them, 

when  pressed  furnishes  what  is  known  as  "press-  putting  the  drained  marc  m  the  press,  and  then 

wine* ;  this  represents  usually  about  one  fourth  leaving  the  Juice  from  both  of  the  operations  to 

of  the  product,  and  the  vat-wine  three  fourths.  ferment.     The  main  thing  is  to  ^t  the  liquid 

Wint  Prestet  and  Press  Wines. —  It  is  not  free  from  impurities,  as  white  wme  should  be 

necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  perfectly  clear.    The  usual  method  is  to  allow 

the  different  forms  of  wine  presses.    They  are  the  must  to  settle  and  the  suspended  impurittec 

worked  by  a  screw  or  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  to  be  deposited.     The  liquid  must  therefore  be 

be   operated  either  by  hand  or  steam  power,  kept  perfectly   still  for  the  required  time;  in 

Where  grapes  are  handled  on  a  large  scale,  as  other  words,  it  is  kept  from  Parting  into  fer- 
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MenUtian.    This  is  accomplished  by  Ac  process  for  blending  or  shipment  is  drawn   from  the 

called  'lulphuring*    The  effect  of  applying  sul-  group  of  casks  constitutiog  the  oldest  solera, 

phurous  acid  to  the  must  is  to  paralyze  the  ac-  they  are  refilled  with  wine   from  the  casks  of 

tKMi  of  the  ferments  or  yeasts.  the  next  younger  solera,  and  these  again  from 

After  the  must  has  become  clear,  it  is  aep-  the  next,  and  so  on  down  to  the  last  group. 
arated  from  the  deposit  and  run  into  the  vat  to         Another  feature  in  the  production  of  sherry 

undergo  fermentation.    During  this  process  the  is  baking  the  wine  by  natural  or  artificial  heat. 

must  shonld  be  aerated  aa  much  as  possible  in  The   casks   containing   the   wine  arc  ranged   in 

order  to  drive  oS  ail  odor  of  the  sulphurous  a  building  with  the  roof  and  exposed  side  cov- 

acid,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  activity  of  the  ered  with  glass.  The  temperature  in  this  sherry 

yeast.     The  fermentation  starts  slowly  and  is  house   durinft   the  day  runs   aa   high  as    14O 

always  less  vigorous  than  in  case  of  red  wines.  F.  and  is  maintained  at  night  by  fires.    Several 

When  the  fermentation  is  over,  the  white  wine  of  the  large  producers  of  sherry  m  California 

should  be  racked  and  put  in  casks  which  have  attain  the  same  end  by  baking  the  wine  in  a 

been  lightly  sulphured  and  allowed  to  remain  specially-built  chamber  or  room,  which  is  heated 

until  perfectly  cleared.  by  steam  or  hot  air. 

The  manufacture  of  white  wine  from  red  or  Chamlragne  and  Sparkling  Winei.—Ths  wor<i 
dark-colored  grapes  is  attended  with  much  more  •Champagne"  was  originally  very  properly  ap- 
difficulty  and  labor  than  in  the  process  of  using  plied  to  wines,  whether  still  or  sparkling,  made 
white  grapes.  Without  going  mto  details,  the  in  the  champagne  district  of  France.  It  now 
main  points  to  be  observed  are :  (i)  To  avoid  has  a  wider  and  more  special  meaning.  By 
breakmg  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  and  thus  start  custom  and  popular  usage  champagne  is  the 
fermentation  before  crushing;  ^2)  to  proceed  name  given  to  a  type  of  sparkling  wine  produced 
rapidly  with  the  work  of  crushuig  and  press-  by  a  process  of  fermentation  in  the  bottle.  Thus, 
ing;  (3)  ,to  crush  the  grapes  so  as  not  to  free  we  have  not  only  French  champagne,  but  Ger- 
the  coloring  matter  in  the  skins;  (4)  to  sup-  man  champagne,  Italian  champagne,  American 
press  all  traces  of  coloring  matter  in  the  must,  champagne,  etc  ^arklin^  wines  are  produced 
and  separate  the  suspended  impurities  by  the  in  most  wine-maldng  distncts ;  some  of  the  best 
method  above  described.  It  is  the  oninion  of  known  are,  Sparkling  Saumur,  Sparkling  Bur- 
expert  wine-makers  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  gundy,  Sparkling  Beaujolais,  in  France ;  Spar- 
best  results,  white  wine  shonld  be  made  from  kling  Moselle  in  Germany;  Sparlding  Catawba, 
both  white  and  red  grapes.  in  the  United  States,  etc    There  are  also  *imi- 

Siueet  Wines. —  The  familiar  French  term  tation  champagnes,"  These  are  still  vHnes  whidi 
for  sweet  wines  is  vim  de  H^eitr.  These  wines  have  been  made  sparkling  by  having  carbcmic 
are  the  result  of  manipulation;  that  is  to  say,  acid  gas  forced  into  them,  somewhat  after  the 
sweet  wines  are  not  obtained  by  the  plain  and  same  fashion  as  soda  water  is  produced. 
simple  process  of  fermentation  of  fresh  grapes.  The  manufacture  and  manipulation  of  cham- 
bnt  they  have  more  or  less  alcohol  added,  and  pagne  requires  considerable  skill  and  knowledge. 
in  some  cases  sugar  is  added.  The  best-known  Some  of  the  steps  in  the  process  may  be  de- 
types  of  sweet  wines  are:  Port,  Sherry,  Tokay,  scribed: 
Madeira,  Malaga,  etc.                                                     After  the  wine  has  gone  throngh  its  first 

Porl   Wine. —  Wines   of  this  type  are  pro-  fermentation,  it  is  racked  off  into  casks,  and  a 

dticed  by  fermenting  the  must  down  to  6  to  8  blend  of  the  juices  of  different  grapes  is  made, 

deg.  of  sugar,  and  then  from  4  to  7  per  cent  Then  the  wine  is  bottled  and  put  in  a  warm 

alcohol  is  added  to  arrest  further  fermentation,  place  in  order  to  start  a  second  fermentation. 

This  will  give  a  wine  having  a  strength  of  from  At  the  proper  time  the  bottles  are  stored  in  cool 

14  to  15  deg.  alcohol.    In  the  following  spring  vaults,    where   the   temperature    is    50*    F.    or 

the  wine  is  racked,  and  from  2  to  3  deg.  more  lower  the  year  round,  and  where  fermentation 

of  alcohol  added.    Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year  proceeds  very  slowly.    It  is  important  to  keep 

or  so  Port  wine  is  gradually  brought  up^  or  the  vaults  at  an  even  temperature,  in  order  to 

'fortified,*  to  20  and  22  per  cent,  alcohol.    Con-  prevent   serious   loss   from  breaka^   which  a 

tributing  to  the  final  result  are  the  methods  of  sudden  rise  in  temperature  would  cause. 
*bIendinK*   whereby  color,  body,  flavor,  bou-         At  first  the  bottles  are  stacked  in  horizontal 

quet,  etc,  are  obtained.  layers,  and  as  the  wine  begins  to  mature  die 

Sherry  Wine. — Our  word  "Sherry*  is  derived  bottles  are  placed  in  A-shaped  racks.     The  bot- 

from  the  Spanish  name,  Xeres,  and  this  type  of  ties  are  gradually  worked  neck  downward,  in 

wine  was  originally  produced  and  shipped  from  order  to  bring  the  sediment,  which  forms  dur- 

the  town  of  XereS.    It  is  made  from  several  va-  ing  the  slow  fermentation,  down  upon  the  cork. 


j  of  white  grapes  grown  in  the  province  This  is  accomplished  by  the  workmen  giving 

of  Andalusia.    The  usual  Spanish  custom  is  to  each  bottle  a  quick  shake  once  or  twice  a  day 

sprinkle  each  pressing  of  grapes  with  a  certain  during  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks, 
amount   (two  or  three  handfuls)    of  gypsum.  When  the  wine  is  taken  to  the  finishing  room. 

This  operation,  called  plastering,  is  regarcfed  as  the  sediment  down  on  the  cork  is  "disgorged*— 

fovoring  fermentation.    The  must  is  fermented  that  is,  the  workman  loosens  the  cork  and  the 

down  to  about  8  or  10  deg,  sugar,  and  then  lively  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  bottle  forces 

alcohol  is  added,  bringing  the  wine  up  to  16  or  out  the  sediment,  leaving  the  body  of  the  wine 

18  deg.  alcohol.  perfectly    clear.     Champagne    in    this    state    is 

One  feature  of  the  manufacture  of  sherry  'brut" — almost  absolutely  '■dry.*    To  please  the 

wme  in  Spain  is  the  system  of  Soleras.    The  taste   and    palate    of  consumers,    the   wine    is 

word  describes  fine  old  mother  wine,  and  the  sweetened  by  adding  a  little  liqueur,  or  'dosage"  ■ 

system  consists  in  blending  wines  of  different  as  the  French  call  it,  composed  of  rock  candy 

ages  or  years.     Thus,  the  casks  of  sherry  wine  syrup   dissolved   in   old   wine   or   brandy.     The 

are  arranged  in  groups,  piled  in  tiers    and  the  final  operations  comprise  putting  in  a  fme  cork 

groups  graded  according  to  quality.    When  wine  in  the  bottle,  wiring  and  cappinc  H,  pasthic  on 
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the  labd  and  casing  Ikt  bottles  itt  boxes  for 
fhipment  It  has  been  figured  that  a  bottle  of 
champagne  from  start  to  finish  is  handled  about 
300  times. 

Handling  and  Taking  Care  of  Wine.— It  la 
always  necessary  to  keep  casks  or  bands  of 
wine  in  a  well- ventilated,  cool  place.  When 
wine  is  drawn  off,  and  when  there  is  loss  from 
evaporation,  the  barrel  should  be  filled  up. 

New  wine  soon  begins  to  clear  itself  by  the 
deposit  of  solid  matters  held  in  suspension.  The 
thick  deposit  which  forms  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cask  is  called  the  lees.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  lees  from  mixing  with  the  liquid,  wines  are 
'racked'  or  drawn  off  several  times  a  year.  The 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  disturb  wines,  and  so  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  rack  them  at  these  periods.  When  rack- 
ing it  is  not  desirable  to  let  the  wine  come  in 
contact  with  the  air.  In  order  to  obtain  per- 
fectly clear  wines  it  is  usually  necessary  to  filter 
OT  ciarify  them. 

The  following  method  for  clearing  red  wines, 
such  as  claret,  etc.,  may  be  recommended :  Take 
the  whites  of  five  fresh  eggs  for  every  50  gal- 
lons of  wine,  beat  them  up  into  s  form.  Then 
put  this  form  into  a  gallon  of  the  wine  to  be 
fined,  and  after  beating  it  again  pour  the  mix- 
ture into  the  barrel. 

Then  take  a  stick  and  stir  the  whole  barrel 
of  wine  until  the  foam  appears  at  the  bung- 
hole,  which  should  be  in  abont  ten  minales. 
Leave  the  bung  .oS  over  night.  The  next  day 
611  up  tha  barret  with  same  kind  of  wine,  and 
drive  in  tiie  bnng.  The  wine  should  be  bright  in 
from  10  to  15  days;  if  not,  then  fill  up,  asd, 
M  the  end  of  another  week  it  should  be. 

For  clearing  white  wines,  such  as  Risking, 
Hodc,  Sanieme,  etc.,  take  one  wineglaEsfnl  af 
dissolved  isinglass  for  every  50  gallons  of  wine. 
Beat  this  into  a  foam  with  a  gallon  of  the  wine 
'to  be  fined.  Four  it  back  into  the  caric,  and 
follow  the  directions  above  given  for  red  wine!. 
Usually  the  white  wines  take  a  little  longer  time 
to  clarify  than  do  clarets. 

SoMe  Diseases  of  Wine. —  Wines  are  subject 
to  many  diseages.  They  often  become  "Hick.* 
Then  they  need  'nursing^  and  doctoring. 

Acid  Wines. —  Th^  are  due  to  the  change  of 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid  under  the  action  of  the 
air  and  heat  When  wine  has  became  slf^tly 
sour,  rack  it  into  a  cask  strongly  sulphured,  and 
clear  it  with  six  whites  of  egg  to  about  250 
bottles.  Some  try  to  correct  acid  wine  by  mix- 
ing it  with  good,  sound  new  wines,  or  with 
Iresh  leea.  but  the  cure  is  only  temporary. 
Wines  so  correcied  only  have  their  acidity  dis- 
guised, and  must  be  nsed  soon. 

Greasy  Wines. —  When  wi 
they  cloud  and  rope  like  oil. 
more  subject  to  this  disease  than  red.  Wines 
weak  in  alcohol  and  tannin  are  subject  to  the 
disease.  Therefore,  the  addition  of  brandy  spir- 
its and  tannic  acid  is  recmnmonded.  Some  also 
use  a  half  a  pound  of  alum  fbr  a  cask,  which 
should  be  stirred  thoroughly  and  rack  off  sev- 
eral days  afterward. 

Flat  or  Cloudy  IVines.— This  is  found  In 
wines  poor  in  alcohol  and  having  an  excess  of 
albuminous  material.  The  trouble  is  cured  by 
transferring  the  wine  to  a  freshly  sulphured  cask 
and  adding  alcohol.  The  wine  should  be  fined, 
and  after  a  few  days  from  SO  to  60  grains  of 
tarUric  «cid  per  50  gallons  should  be  added. 


Bitterntu. —  This  a,  or  was,  one  trouUe  with 
French  Burgundy  wines.  The  dtseaae  is  not  so 
common  in  this  countiy.  Tlie  delect  tiay  be 
corrected  at  the  start  by  puttitig  die  wine  in  sul- 
phured cask,  and  adding  snffioent  elc(dtol,  tan- 
nic acid,  and  tartaric  acid. 

CiasiiScation  of  WtMs. — The  following  is  a 
list  of  well-known  types  of  wines,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  countries  where  produced: 

I.  FuHCH  WiHSS.—  Clarri,  Gravti,  SatOtmei,  Bar. 

jflf,  Burgundy,   Htrmitage,   RimiiUUm,  CJubhs,  FtaMx- 
gmc   (UusuO.  Champoini,  .^.'oxmur,  t\c 

3.  Geimah  WlKis.— ffiwJiBj.  The  lerms  Rh\ne, 
Mositlt,  and  Pfois  ve  uiiully  ^ipUed  to  the  rnwthi 
in    Choie  diuciota,.     The   word  Heck   a  ■!»  iciilied  ta 


3.  AUSTl 


-Tokay,  . 


—Villa 


urr.     Goldtci.     Hdhca. 

^  itui7ii  Wiiiii'— 'SB'oliT'iarfc*™,  NtbbMo.Val- 
l.lirna  A«!.  Chi^nti  Lacryma  Chriiti.  Falrrno.  tafri. 
Mariah,  iKujfiM  of  Sjrscnw,  etc 

5.  SFAXtsn  Wmm*.^  Shtrry,  Kaloia.  faJ  dt  Pemai, 
ymot  TtHloi   <SlWBi«b   Rcdi). 

6,  Pomucuesi     Wikbb.— fortj,      tufcon,     Collartl. 


7.  MaDIIIA    AMD     CU 

Maivatia.  Canary    (w:k; 

8.  GlSCIAK    AND  IDHI 

Ktphisia.  Corinth,  Patras, 
g.  Swiss     Wihsb. —  tia 


Maimstyt. 


0  WiamM.— Mad 


Hymelltn,  I 
'CriUfl.    sod 
TmxiSH    V/iva.^Candian    (lataod   of 


Cypmi.  Mt.   Lebt 

II.   RnUUf     Vvinu.~ 
•u*).  Ddiuti  uid  Krwkiki  — ..^.g-.- 

II.  AusiiunAK  WiNBs. — Australian  BMrftindy,  Htr- 
mitate,  Sauiernt,  Pari,  etc. 

13.  Cafi  o»   CeoD   Rae%  Wtaai. —  Cope  Madaira, 

Xi.  Peisuh  Wikss.— 5At>«. 

■;.  Wires  of  the  Vsttio  Statu.— CnJ  Frciii  ita> 
dw  varicttn  of  gripes  grown  «M  ol  the  Rock; 
Mouauim:  Satpbtmong  (in  the  Southeni  StMcs).  Ca- 
tawba, Dilaware^  Norton's  Virginia  and  Ivtt.  Chrti. 
Concord,  lona.  Champagne,  rlc.  W  Eutopfan  or  for- 
eign viriecici  of  gnpei  are  grown  in  Csllforniii  theie- 
fore  we  han  the  foUoving  "tyvn":  CloTtl,  Btifritnd^, 
Zinfandtl,  gieiOng,  Santtmi,  Port.  Sherry,  etc 

For  convenience  we  may  group  some  of  the 
leading  wines  as  to  color  and  taste,  although 
it  should  be  remembered  that  mao]r  of  them  are 
made  in  color  both  red  and  white ;  in  taste  sweet 
and  dry. 


Sbi  Dit  WaiM 

ass. ... 

Rid  Swsit  Winas 

K°SiZ'; 

Tarragona  (PorO 

Whiti  SwEBt  WiMCS 

greasy 


Whiie  Day  WiKii  MuKaK) 

Grave.  Angelica 

Sauicmei  Lacryina   Chrtrti 

Chablii  Unrsala 

Meutraebel  MaUgi 

Rbine.  or  Cauwba 

Riesling  Delaware 

Hoeelle  Scuppemong,    etc 

Aleoholie  Strength,  etc..  of  Wi't(«.— The  fig- 
ures in  the  following  table  have  teen  taken  from 
the  various  analyses  by  competent  authorities ; 
Per    cent    of 
S*iwlSe  aleohoUc  weight 

graviqt  on    Tolume 

Clarei    mj.o  «.« 

Rhine     951.8  lo.a 

cSSke':::::::::::::::.H!:3  S 

Sherry    (naturaL)  !.!!.'! .' 985.9  I*.o 

Sherry     (fortified) 

Mamla    (naiimJ) 995.9  i6-e 

Maraala     (fanified) 

Port     (nslutai) 999-'  '4-5 

Port     (fortrfied) ,                  SI.J 

(Sciecific  gmitr  water—  logM 
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WINS  AND  WIHE-HAKINO 


During  the  past  20  years  many  analyses 
of  European  wines  have  been  made,  and  the 
data  thus  obtained  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  a  standard  for  judsing  wines. 
In  this  way  it  is  possiUe  to  determine  the  {>uri^ 
and  quality  of  any  type  of  wine.  The  limits  of 
composition  and  the  ratios  which  have  been 
adopted  in  European  countries  for  applying  ana- 
lytical results  in  judging  the  purity  and  quality 
of  wines,  together  with  a  number  of  analyses 
of  American  wines,  have  been  compiled  by  W. 
D.  Bigclow  of  U.  5,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(See  Bulletin  No.  59  on  "The  Composition  of 
American  Wines,"  1900.) 

The  standards  which  have  been  adopted  for 
European  wines  are  met  in  all  particulars  by 
the  best  American  wines.  This  is  shown  by  the 
dieinieai  analyses  of  American  wines  receiving 
awards  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  (See 
Bulletin  No.  73,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  1903.)  According  to 
diis  report,  *the  peicentage  of  alcohol  is  the 
samples  of  dry  wines  conforms  to  the  standards 
that  have  been  adopted  for  European  wtiies.  The 
ratio  of*  alcohol  to  extract  and  the  sum  of  the 
alcohol  e:q)rcssed  in  grams  per  litre  and  the  total 
acidity  expressed  as  grams  per  100  cc  conform 
to  tiie  ratios  adapted  in  France  for  wines  to 
which  neither  alcohol  nor  water  has  been  added." 
It  is  also  stated  that,  the  percentage  of  acids  in 
the  samples  examined  conforms  to  the  standards 
of  the  wine-producing  countries.  These  and 
other  facts  go  to  prove  (what  is  sot  generally 
known  or  held)  that  our  American  wines  chal- 
lenge favorable  comparison  with  European 
wines.  It  is  only  a  few  foreign  types  of  special 
eiccellence  which  surpass  those  which  we  pro- 
duce. In  all  respects  —  in  purity,  cleanness, 
color,  taste,  bouquet,  etc. — the  average  Ameri- 
can wines  are  better  than  the  average  wines 
drank  is  Europe. 

The  Wine  ProdvcHon  of  the  IForW.— The 
following  figures  in  most  cases  from  official  re- 
ports show  the  vintaee  of  the  leading  wine- 
making  countries  of  the  -  "  * 
and  igo6: 
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with  a  population  of  80,000,000  people,  the  con* 
sumption  of  wines  in  the  United  States  b  now 
about  40,000,000  gallons  per  annum.  The  city  of 
Paris  alone  consumes  almost  that  quantity  of 

Statistics  show  that  Americans  are  a  coffee-, 
beer-,  and  whisltey-drinking  people.  The  daily 
use  of  light  wines  at  table  js  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  in  this  country,  mostly 
to  those  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  drinking  of  light 
wines  is  conducive  to  temperance.  Thus,  they 
point  to  the  example  set  by  the  millions  of  wine- 
drinking  people  of  Europe,  where  almost  every 
man,  woman  and  child  drinks  his  wine  at 
meals,  and  where  drunkenness  is  not  the  evil  it 
is  in  other  countries.  However,  the  consump- 
tion of  wine  has  been  increasing  year  by  year 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present  rate  it 
is  likely  to  be  doubled  within  the  next  15  or  ao 

The  Wine  Indtutry  in  the  United  Statet.— 
The  wine  industry  in  this  country  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date  and  growth.  In  1850  the 
total  output  of  wine  in  the  United  States  was 
not  more  than  250,000  gallons.  In  i8&>  it  was 
about  500,000  gallons.  In  1870  it  had  risen  to 
about  5,000/300  gallons.  In  is6o  the  wine  yield 
of  the  country  was  about  15,000^)00.  In  1890, 
when  the  statistics  of  viticulture  were  gathered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  307,000  acres  ot  vineyards,  and  a  produc- 
tion of  over  24000,000  gallons  of  wine.  The 
census  of  1900  snowed  a  production  of  over  30,- 
aoofloo  gallons  of  wine  for  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  'American  Wine  Press,'  a* 
against  the  output  of  about  35,000,000  gallons  of 
wme  in  1902,  the  estimated  yield  of  1903  is  about 
33,50(^000  gallon*,  as  follows: 

SoutbcTD    Statei i,im,av> 

Nei.  York  4,S«>,o*o 

Obio    j,Qoo,a(M 

WeiWrn     Statt* i,K».ogo 

Califorali     13,000,000 

All    olhcr   State* j(»,oao 

Total  wine  crop ]j,j«i.oiki 

The  greatest  progress  in  viticulture  and  wine- 
making  has  been  made  in  California  during  the 
past  20  years.  That  Golden  State  with  its  great 
range  of  climate  and  with  its  variety  of  soils 
has  an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of  France. 
The  production  of  wine  in  California  began  to 
assume  large  figures  in  I8?7,  when  it  was  4,000,- 
000  gallons.  In  18S0  the  yield  was  more  than 
double,  or  10,000,000  gallons.  In  1890  the  wine  - 
crop  of  California  rose  to  fully  20,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  estimated  vintages  of  California  wines 

during  the   years   t893  to  1903  have  been  at 

follows  : 

Yui  GitlaB* 


Thus,  we  see  that  the  United  States  stands 
iSlh  in  the  list  of  wine-making  countries.  The 
annual  wine  yield  of  this  country  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  world's  supply,  which, 
during  the  past  five  years,  has  averaged  about 
3,000,000,000   gallons   per   annum. 

The  consumption  per  capita  of  wine  in  the 
United  States  is  _  very  small  compared  wiOi 
the  immense  quantities  of  wine  consumed  by  the 
people  of  Continental  Europe.  It  is  hardly  half 
m  gallon  per  oerson  per  annupi;  that  it  to  say. 


Two  DiiHnct  'Typet*  of  American  Wines. 
—  The  wines  produced  in  the  United  Slates  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  (l)  Wines  made  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains-   (3)   wines  of  California 


and  the  Pacific  Coast  ^tei. 
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WINE-BERRY— WINES 

This  division  is  due  to  the  fad  that  there  September,  and  to  be  good  for  preserves.    The 

are  two  entirely  different  stocks,  or  kinds,  of  plant   is  also  interesting,   especially   in  vring^ 

grapes  grown  in  the  United  States.  for  the  shrubberies. 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  American  The    grape,    the    whortleberry,     the    goose- 

or  native  varieties  of  grapes  are  grown.  berry,   and  the   red  and  the  black  currants  are 

In  California  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  prac-  called  wine-berry;  as  are  also  the  edible,  berr^r- 

ticaliy    only    European    or    foreign   varieties   of  like  fruits  of  the  poisonous  toot-plant   {Conarpo 

grapes  are  grown.  sarmentosa),  a  large  shrub  of  New  Zealand. 

Therefore,  our  Eastern  wines  are  of  a  dif-  wine  Measure,  an  old    English   measure 

ferent  «type"   from  California  wines,  which  for  ^y  which  wines  and  spirits  were  sold.     The  gal- 

the  most  part  resemble  and  have  the  well-known  Iqo  contained  231   cubic  inches. 

Characteristics  of  their  Euroj^an  P^'otyP".  ^ine  Press,  a  machine  in  which  the  juice 

The  leading  grape  and  wine-growing  States  .             ^          ^^                  ^^^      .                   ■>,  ^^ 

epst  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  are:     North  Caro-  ^.^^              ^         «  in   which   the   juice   was  ex- 

'ChiSrd'M'lL"ouri^'eSo'ft,'g?ies  P«-<i  ^  the  U  of  men  who  trampled  the 

grown  in  these  Sutes  are  still  used  for  eating  or  "^  J-                           .  ™    .     .      ,  l_    r       j 

table  purposes  WinebrMiner,   wmT)ren-er,  John,   founder 

Considerable  progress  in  Eastern  wine-mak-  of  the  denomination  known  as  the  •Church  of 

ing  has  been  made  in  producing  a  fine  quality  God" :    b.    Frederick  ^County,    Md.,   24   March 

of  champagne  by  the  French  process  of  fermen-  1797;    d.    12    SepL    i860.     He   was    ordained   a 

tation   in   the  bottle.     A   number   of  brands   of  minister   of  the   German   Reformed   Church   in 

American  champagne,   in  color,  taste,   sparkle,  1820,  and  was  called  in  the  same  year  to  the 

and    purity,   compare    very    faborably   with    the  Salem    Church,    Hamsburg,    Pa,     He    retain«l 

best  imported  kinds.    The  headquarters  of  the  that  charge  until  1827  when  his  outspoken  atti- 

champagne  industry  in  the  United   States  is  in  tode   agamst   slavery   and   the   traffic   in   intoxi- 

the  Lake  Keuka  region  of  Western  New  York,  eating  drinks  led  to  his  being  asked  to  with- 

which  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  out-  draw,   and   in   i8a8   he   ceased   to   be  connected 

put     Cfonsiderabie  champagne  is  also  produced  with   the   Reformed    Church.     In   October    1830 

in   northern   Ohio,   and   thus   far   only   a   small  he     established     the    denomination     called    the 

amount  in  California.     The  total  production  of  "Church  of  God,'  whose  members  also  became 

American  champagne  is  now  estimated  at  more  known    as     Wmebrennerians.       He    edited     for 

than  100,000  cases,  or  1,200,000  bottles  per  year,  some   time   the    'Gospel    Publisher,'    afterward 

In  conclusion,  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  the    'Church    Advocate,*    and    issued    several 

champagne  is  an  infant  industry  in  the  United  works,  including  <A  Treatise  on  Regeneration* ; 

States.     But  we  have  in  the  Eastern  States  and  'Practical       and      Doctrinal      Sermons*;      the 

in  California,  all  the  opportunities  and  all  the  'Chnreh   Hymn  Book* ;  etc.    See   Church  or 

conditions  for  success.    We  have  here  the_  right  God. 

climates,  the  proper  soils,  the  best  varieties  of  Winebrennerians.  See  Church  of  God, 
grapes,  sufficient  capiul,  and  the  most  intelligent  Wines.  Enoch  Cobb.  American  penolo- 
labor  and  supervision  in  die  world.  Therefore,  ^^j.  ^^  Hanover,  N.  J.,  17  Feb.  1806;  d.  Cam- 
with  ail  these  things,  and  with  th:  growing  .r-  ^^.^  ^j^  10  Dec  18^  He  was  graduated 
mand  and  liking  for  wmes,  the  wine  industry  ^^^^  Middletury  College.  Vt-,  in  1827.  taught 
shomh^v^iSreit^I'dpToiptroush^tmti-  f,  ,  ,„  Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  N.  J, 
_fl.6Wo/.fty.-The  best  books__on*-.nes  and  ^^^  ^^^^^-  jf,^  (5ongregationaIist  ministry  in 
wine-inakmg  ate  in  French  or  v.erman.  The  ^^  j,^)^  pastorates  at  Cornwall,  Vt,  and  East- 
following  standard  French  works  maybe  noted.  haSpton,  1.  I.  He  became  secretary  of  the 
L^'J'.^y'  'l-Artde  fairele  Vm>  (1RS2);  Mati-  j^^^  Yit\,  Sute  Prison  Association  in  1862, 
mene  'Trait^heorique  rt  pratique  <1"  .'"^^l^  and  afterward  devoted  his  life  to  the  nromotioS 
des  Vins>  (l8()o)  ;  Coste-Floret,  'Procedes  mo-  ^f  reform  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
^fu"  ^?f^;r'**''"'T\r^\^^''  ^S"T,"«!;,.'f'  ■""  «"!  treatment  of  criminals.  He  founded 
Mathieu,  <Etudes  sur  le  Vin  Mousseux'  (1895)  ;  j^c  National  Prison  Association  in  1870  and 
Sebastian,  *Us  Vms  de  Luxe>   (i8ffi^)  ^^^  instrumental  in  securing  the  attendance  of 

There  are  but  few  books  m  English  of  re-  representatives  from  26  govlrnments  at  the  In- 

-cent  date  on  wine-making.    .W^note  the  fol-  ^^gtional    Penitentiary    Congress    in    London 

lownig:  ,  Thudichum  &  Dupre    'Origin,  Nature,  j  ,       g         ^            ^\    ^  f               included : 

and  Vaneties  "J  W'"^>   (.872) ;  Rixford  JThe  Vwo'y^„  and  a  Half  in  the  Navy'   (.832); 

Wme  Press  and  the  Cellar*   (1883) ;  H^imann,  ,^  ^.^j          Q,i„^,   (,332) ;  'Hints  on  Popular 

'Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making*    (1897).  Education>    (1838);    'Prisons  and    Reformato- 

Lee  J.  Vamce,  ries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada'   (1867) ; 

Editor  ^American  iVine  Press*  New  York.  'State    of    Prisons    and    Child-Saving    Institu- 


Wine-berry,  a  Japanese  plant  (.Rubus  phm- 

wcalasius),   with    long   recurving    canes    which  Wines,  Frederick  Howard.  American  stat- 

root    at    the    tips    and    are    clothed    with    red  istician,   son  of  E.   C.  Wines    (q.v.)  :  b.   Phila- 

glandular  hairs.     The  leaflets  are  usually  three,  delphia.   Fa.,  9  April   1838.     He  was   graduated 

white,   toraentose   beneath,   and   the  flowers   are  at     Washington     College,     Pa.,     in     i8s7,     a""! 

in    dense    axillary    clusters,    forming    a    loose  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary:was 

panicle.   The  bristly  calyx -lobes  enlarge  in  fruit,  a  chaplain  in  the  Union  army  1862-4;  pastor  of 

and   enclose   the   immature   berry   as   in   a   bur,  the   First  Presbyterian  Church,  Springfield.   111., 

but  eventually  spread  apart ;  the  mature  fruit  i86s-<»,  was  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 

is    small,    soft,   cherry-red    in    color,    in    flavor  of   Commissioners   of   Public   Charities   1869-9^, 

insipid  or  acid.    The  wine-berry  is  said  to  pro-  and   again   1897-9.     He  was   made   assistant   d«- 

long  tiie  season  of  Rubm  fruits,  as  it  ripens  in  rector   of   the    United    States   census   in    18991 
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WINFIELD— WINLOCK 

His  publications  ioctude:     'Defective,  Depend-  Winded  Bull,  in  architecture,  a  decoration 

ent,    and    Delinquent    Qassea    in    the    United  of  frequi^nt  occurrence  in  ancient  Assyrian  tem 

States'   (TOth  Census);  'Crime,  Pauperism,  and  pics,    where    winged    human-headed    bulls    and 

Benevolence  in  the  United   Stales'    (llth   Cen-  lions  of  colossal   size  usually  guarded  the  por- 

sus)i   'Punishment  and  Reformation'    (1895};  tals. 

'Liquor  Problem  in   Its  Legislative  Aspects' ;  Winged  Lion,  the  symbol  of  the  evange- 

<^'  list  Saint  Mark,  which  was  adopted  as  the  her- 

Wiji'fieW,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of  Cow-  f'^ic  device  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  A  cele- 
ley  County;  on  the  Walnut  River,  and  on  the  orated  bronze  figure  of  the  winged  lion  of  Samt 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.,  and  Mark  surmounting  a  magnificent  red  granite 
the  St  Louis  &  S.  F.  R.R.'s ;  about  40  miles  column,  formed  out  of  a  single  block,  stands  in 
southeast  of  Wichita.  It  was  settled  in  i8?o,  the  Piaizetta  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice 
and  in  1871  was  incorporated.  The  chief  indus-  Wing'shell,  the  name  of  several  bivalve 
trial  establishments  are  flour  mills,  grain  ele-  shells,  which  have  wing'like  extensions  of  the 
valors,  machine  shops,  and  stock  yards.  In  the  hinge-margin,  as  Unio  alalui,  or  are  wing- 
vicinity  are  limestone  quarries.  In  1900  (gov-  shaped;  especially  species  of  the  genus  Pinna. 
ernment  census)  Winfield  had  ?s  industrial  es-  See  Pinna. 

tablishments,  capitalized  for  $588,48',  whose  an-         Win'ifrcd,  Wenefride,  or  Wircfride,  Saint, 

nual    finished    products    brought    $1,136,3^      It  according  to  the  legend,  a  nobie  British  maiden, 

has  two  schools  of  college  rank;   Saint  Johns  possibly   of   the   ?th   century,    whose   head    the 

Lutheran  College,  opened  in   1893;   and_  South-  Pnnce  Caradoc  cut  off  when  she  fled  from  his 

west  Kansas  Col  ege   (M.  E.),  opened   in  1886.  unholy  proposals.     The  head  rolled  down  a  hill. 

Other  educational  insiiiutions  are  a  public  high  ^nd  where  it  stopped  a  spring   gushed   forth; 

school,   Winfield    Business  and  Academic  Col-  famous    afterward    as    a    place    of    pilgrimage, 

lege,  public  graded  schools,  a  public  and  school  Holywell    in   Flintshire.    She   was   restored    to 

libraries.    The   State    Imbecile  Asylum   of  the  jifg  by   Saint  Bueno,  who   replaced  her  head, 

Southwest    IS    located    here      The    three    banks  survived    the   miracle    15   years,   and   after   the 

have  a  combmed  capital  of  ?300,0M.  and  deposits  jeath  of  Saint  Bueno  entered  the  nunnery  of 

(190J)    amounting  to  $1,470,750.     Pop,    (1910)  Gutherin,  in  Denbighshire.    Her  festival  is  ob- 

6,700.  served  on  3  November. 

Wing,  an  organ  of  flight.  In  birds,  the  Winkelried,  vink'£l-red,  Arnold  von,  Swiss 
wings  consist  of  the  bones  of  the  fore  limbs,  patriot.  He  was  a  knight  of  the  Swiss  canton 
specially  modified  to  form  a  support  and  axis,  of  Unterwalden,  whose  self-sacrificing  valor  is 
while  attached  to  this  skeleton  are  the  muscles  said  to  have  decided  the  victory  of  Sempach,  9 
moving  the  limb  (see  Ornitkolocy),  externally  July  1386.  The  Austrian  troops,  under  Arch- 
clothed  with  strong  flight- feathers  or  "wing  duke  Leopold,  were  formed  into  a  compact 
quills."  (See  Flight.)  In  the  bat  (q.v.)  the  body  which  resisted  the  efforts  of  a  small  body 
wing  consists  of  an  expansion  of  the  skin,  sup-  of  bwiss  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  and 
ported  on  four  of  the  fingers,  which  are  ex-  rushing  to  the  attack.  The  Austrians  were  now 
Iremely  long.  This  leather-like  membrane,  or  beginning  to  surround  their  enemies  when 
•patagium,"  extends  from  the  fore  limbs  to  the  Winkelried,  seeing  the  desperate  condition  of 
hind  limbs,  and  in  many  cases  between  the  hind  affairs,  burst  from  the  ranks,  threw  himself 
limbs  and  tail  as  well.  In  such  mammalia  as  upon  the  ranks  opposed  to  him,  and,  grasping 
the  flying-foxes,  flying-squirrels,  fiying  phalan-  alt  the  pikes  within  his  reach,  buried  them  in 
Kefs,  and  in  the  lizards  known  as  flying-dragons  his  bosom,  and  bore  them  by  his  weight  to  the 
(qq.v.),  the  wing  is  a  mere  expansion  of  skin,  earth.  Over  his  dying  ixidy  his  companions 
extending  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  often  rushed  into  tite  opening  he  had  made  in  the 
connecting  hind  and  fore  limbs,  and  serving  as  Austrian  line  and  defeated  their  enemy  with 
a  parachute  to  sustain  the  animals  in  their  fty-  great  slaughter.  The  truth  of  this  legend  has 
iug  leaps  from  tree  to  tree,  but  in  no  sense  been  much  discussed,  but  in  1S86  a  monument 
serving  as  an  or^n  of  true  ilight.  In  insects  to  Winkelried  was  raised  at  Stanz,  Unterwal- 
(q.v.),  the  wing  is  formed  of  two  delicate  skin  den.  Consult:  H.  Von  Liebenau,  'Arnold 
layers,  supported  on  hollow  tubes  or  nervures,  von  Winkelried,  seine  Zeit  und  seine  That* 
placed  in  communication  with  the  respiratory  (1862) ;  Kleissner,  'Die  Quellen  zur  Sem- 
or  breathing  system.  The  wings  of  insects  be-  pacher  Schlacht  und  die  Winkelried  Sage' 
come  thus  related  to  respiration,  and  by  their  (i8?3)l  Burkli,  'Der  wahre  Winkelried:  die 
movements  probably  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  air  Taktik  der  alten  Urschweitner'  (1886)  ;  T.  Von 
through  the  breathing  tubes.  Liebenau,  'Die  Schlacht  bei  Sempach.' 

Wm'gate,   Geoi^c   Wood,   American   law-  ^    Winkle,  a  local  name  about  Long  Island 

yer:  b.  New  York  I  July  1840.    He  was  edu-  Sound  and  New  York   Bay  for  either  of  the 

cated    in   the   public    schools,   and    served    with  'a''?^    eonchs     (q.v.),    Fulgur    and    Sycolypm, 

the  XtA  New  York  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  wn^h  are  extremely  common  and  very  destruc- 

War.    He  originated  systematic  rifle  practice  for  »'yf.  ^°    cultivated    oysters.     Their    shells    were 

•        ■  of    the    National    Guard,    and  utilized  by   the   Indians   as   spoons,   ladles    ■'"•- 


through  his  efforts  the  Creedmoor  rifle  range 


■tools,   etc.;   and   out   of   their  central   ( 


„i  Long  Isianft  was  established.     He  was  presi-  umns    were    made    the     mferior    beads    called 

dent   of  the   National    Rifle   Association   for   2S  white   wampum." 

years,  and  is  the  author  of   'Wingate's  Manual  Winlock,   Joseph,    American   astronomer; 

of  Rifle  Practice>    (1872);    'The  Great  Cholera  b.  Shelby^-ille,  Ky..  6  Feb,   1826;  d.  Cambridge, 

Riots'     (1880);    'On    Horseback    Through    the  Mass.,   11    June   1875.     He   was  graduated   from 

Yellowstone'  (1886);  'History  of  the  32dRegi-  Shelby  College  irf  1845  and  in  that  year  was 

mcnt*    (i8g6)  ;  etc.  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  astroo- 
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WIHNEBAGO  —  WINNIPEG 

omy  there.  He  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Winnebago,  win-e-ba'g6,  a  lake  in  the 
computers  in  the  office  of  the  'American  Ephe-  eastern  van  of  Wisconsin,  ihe  largest  in  the 
mens  and  Nautical  Almanac'  in  1852-6,  aud  State.  It  is  about  750  feet  above  sea-level, 
in  (he  last  mentioned  year  was  appointed  pro-  nearly  28  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide  in  the 
fessor  of  nialhemalics  in  the  United  Slates  broadest  part;  area.  21  j  square  miles.  It  has 
navy.  He  shortly  afterward  relumed  to  the  an  abundance  of  fish.  Its  clear  waters,  well 
office  of  the  'Nautical  Almanac'  as  second  su-  wooded  shores,  with  the  pretty  towns  interven- 
perintendent,  but  in  1859-61  was  at  the  Naval  ing,  make  it  most  attractive.  Od  the  east  shore 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  charge  of  the  is  found  a  curious  wall  made  by  stones  being 
mathematical  department;  on  the  outbreak  of  pressed  against  the  shore  at  times  of  ice  ex- 
the  Civil  War  he  resumed  direction  of  the  *A1-  pansion.  The  Fox  River  is  both  an  inlet  and 
manac'  In  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  an  outlet  of  the  lake.  It  is  navigable  from  its 
of  astronomy  at  Harvard,  at  the  same  time  be-  mouth  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay;  to  Lake  Win- 
coming  director  of  the  observatory  at  Cam-  nebago  has  steamer  connections,  by  means  of 
bridge,  in  which  offices  he  continued  until  his  the  Fox  River  and  Green  Bay,  with  the  Great 
death.     He  was  elected  by  Congress  to  the  Na-  Lakes. 

tional  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1863,  was  in  Wlnnemucca,  w!n-e-mflk'a,  Nevada,  town, 
cha^e  of  the  expedition  to  Kentucky  to  ob-  county-seat  of  Humboldt  County;  on  the  Hum- 
serve  the  solar  eclipse  of  August  l86g  and  of  boldl  River,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
that  to  Spam  m  December  1870.  He  _  made  road;  about  1^0  miles  northeast  of  Reno.  It  is 
nuinerous  and  important  improvements  in  the  j„  ^  gj\^„  mining  region,  and  Is  surrounded  by 
equipment  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  and  j^mp  excellent  farm  lands.  It  has  large  sbip- 
his  researches  and  observations  were  of  great  .^gntj  ^t  live-stock,  beef,  and  wool,  and  some 
scientific  value.  ^rajn  J^^^  national  bank  has  a  capital  of 
Winnebago  (Algonquian  name:  "Turbid  f^'^'  ""t'  '"  ^903,  deposits  of  5636,170.  Pop. 
water  people"),  an  important  tribe  of  the  Siouan  ('9lo)  l.7». 

stock    of    North    American    Indians,    who    are  Winnemucca,  a  lake  in  the  western  part  of 

closely    related    to    the    Chiwere    division    (the  Nevada.     It  is   in   a   desert   valley   in   which   is 

Iowa,   Oto,  and   Missouri)   and  to  the  Mandan.  Pyramid  and  several  other  lakes.     Winnemucca 

Their  own  name  is  Hochingara,  'People  of  the  is  a6  miles  long,  north  to   south,  from   two  to 

parent  speech,*    They  were  first  mentioned  in  five  miles  wide,  and  from  so  to  87  feet  deep. 

the   Jesuit   Relation   of   1636,  but   the   first    use  Truckee  River  is  the  only  inlet,   which  is  also 

of  the  name  Winnebago  occurs  in  the  Relation  an  inlet  of  Pyramid  Lake.     It  has  no  api>arent 

of  1640,    It  is  said  that  they  were  almost  anni-  outlet.    The  mineral  matter,  chiefly  salt,  is  3-6 

hilated  by  the  Illinois  tribe  in  early  days,  and  parts  per  1,000. 

that  the  historical  group  was  made  op  of  the  WinnepeaaukM      ("Beautiful      water     of 

survivors  of  this  warfare.    In  1639  they  were  (he  high  land'),  a  division  of  the  Pennacotric 

on  Green  Bay,  Wis  ;  m  173^  they  resided  on  confederacy  of  the  Algonquian  stock  of  North 

Lake  Snperior,  but  ^  1761  they  were  again  on  American  Indians,  formerly  inhabiting  the  vi- 

Green  Bay  and  in  i;88  had  a  village  on  a  small  (.jnlty  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake,  New  Hampshire 

island  in  Winnebago  Lake.     In  1822  their  popu-  ,„.      .   .  .     \-       „ 

lation  was  estimated  at  S,8oo  and  their  country  Winnimah.    See  Ooananichj. 

extended  from  Winnebago  Lake  southwtstward  Winnipegt  Canada,   a  city,  capital  of  the 

to  the  Mississippi.     By  treaty  of  1825  and  1832  province  of  Manitoba,  situated  cm  toe  prairie  at 

they  ceded  their  lands  south  of  Wisconsin  and  (he  junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers. 

Fox  rivers  for  a  reservation  on  the  Mississippi  which  latter  runs  north  from  the  city  for  45 

above   the   Oneonta ;   in   the   latter  year  one   of  rntUs  and  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  an  im- 

their   villages  was  at   Prairie   la   Crosse.     They  niense  body  of  water  encircled  by  the  forest  and 

suffered    several    visitations    of   smallpox ;    the  noted  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 

third,  which  occurred  in  1836,  earned  off  more  whitefisL      Winnipeg   is   the    midway   city   be- 

than  a  qnarter  of  the  tribe.    A  part  of  the  Win-  tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  on  the 

tiebago  long  remained  widely  distributed  over  Canadian  Pacific,  a  transcontinental  railway  of 

their  old  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  arid  Canada,    The  city  is  likewise  equidistant  from 

along   that    river    m    Iowa    and    Mmnesota;    m  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  j^^  q^^  ^f  Mexico  on  the  south 

1846  they  surrendered  their  reservation  for  an-  ^„^  (he  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north.     Winnipeg  is 

other  above  the   Minnesota,  and  m    1856  they  railway  city  of  radial  importance.  In  addition 

were  removed  to  Blue  Earth,  Mmn.     Here  they  ,      -^^   comniunications   east   and    west   on    the 

were  mastering  agriculture  when  the  Sioux  war  ^^-^^  ,j^^  ^j   ^y^^  Canadian   Pacific   Railway,   it 

broke  out  and  the  settlers  demanded  their  re  ^      ^      ^    Emerson,  Gretna.  Deloraine,  Glcn- 

Sh  J)^.^r.l,^i^''^X:J^Zr.VICS^:  boro,  Uc  du  Bonnet.  Teulon  and  Lake  Wioni- 

were  such  that  of  ttit  2,000  removed  to  Crow  Lake  Superior  to  Edmonton -a  stretch  of  I  500 

Creek,  only  i,aoo  reachedthe  Omaha  reserva-  r"'f,V~f''*  Canadian  Northern,  has  its  centre 

tion.   whither  most  of  them  had    fled.    Theae  ■"  Winnipeg.    It  has  as  branches  the  Emer*)n, 

=urvivors   were  assigned  a   new   reservation  on  Neepawa.    Lake    Manitoba,    and    Hudson    Bay 

the  Omaha  lands,  where  they  remain,  allotted  ''"es,  while  divisions  east  through  Ontario  and 

lands  in  severalty.    There  are  now  1,131  under  Quebec  and  west  in  British  Columbia  are  lieinR 

the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  hastened  to  be  a  transcontinental  railway. 

and    1.403   in   Wisconsin.     Sy   McGee,    'Siouan  Winnipeg   is    also   the   headquarters   of   the 

Indians'    (14th  Rep.  Bureau  Amer.  Ethnology,  Grand   Trunk   Pacific    Railway,  which   has  its 

Washington,  1807).  western  terminus  at  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pa- 
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cific  and  will  reach  tidewater  at  St.  John,  Hew 
Brunswick,  on  the  Atlantic 

Winnipeff  has  likewise  navigation  down  the 
Red  River,  Dy  means  of  the  completed  lock  at 
St.  Andrews  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  when  the 
Grand  Rapids  on  the  Saskatchewan  are  over- 
come will  have  water  communication  to  the 
foot  oi  the  Rocky  Mounuini. 

The  city  has  twelve  substantial  bridges 
across  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers.  Those 
across  Red  River  connect  with  Elmwood  and 
St.  Boniface,  important  suburbs.  And  south  of 
ihe  Astiniboine  are  Fort  Rouge,  Crescentwood 
and  Winnipeg  South. 

Tradt  and  Commerce. —  In  trade  Winnipeg 
is  the  great  city  of  western  Canada,  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  of 
the  Canadian  west  Being  the  grain  shipping 
port  eastward  from  the  prairies  the  city  may  be 
compared  to  a  great  elevator  spout  through 
which  the  products  of  the  West  teach  the  mar- 
kets oi  the  world.  It  is  the  largest  wheat  ex- 
porting cetUre,  it  is  said,  in  the  world. 

The  two  great  water  power  electric  com- 
panies of  Pointe  dn  hois  (Ciric)  and  Lac  dn 
Bonnet  both  bring  power  fifty  miles  from  Win- 
nipeg River.  Cheap  power  is  making  the  city 
an  important  manufacturing  centre  after  the 
model  of  Chicago.  At  present  the  industries 
established  in  the  city  are  furniture  and  up- 
holstery, brooms  and  brushes,  oatmeal,  flour 
and  grist  raiHs,  awnings,  tents,  and  mattresses, 
clothing,  bookbinding,  carriage  works,  soda 
water  works,  breweries,  biscuit,  confectionery, 
and  baking  products,  coffee  and  spice  mills, 
harness  and  saddlery,  marble  works,  tinware, 
sash,  door  and  boxes,  saw-mills,  cigar  factory, 
oil- mills,    plumbing    and    gas,    tanneries,    soap, 

The  city  has  retained  a  number  of  its  munici- 
pal franchises.  The  water  supply  is  obtained 
from  a  system  of  artesian  wells,  which  supplv 
good  water  from  the  limestone  rock  at  a  deptn 
of  sixty  feet 

Originally  begun  on  a  bare  prairie  of  black 
alluvium,  the  city  has,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  devoted  much  attention  to  street  and 
other  improvements.  Numerous  parks  in  dif- 
ferent parts  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  culti- 
vated. Trees  have  been  planted  and  boulevards 
construe  led  at  the  public  eatpense,  and  so 
marked  has  been  the  transformation  that  it  is 
now  proposed  to  change  the  name  the  "Prairie 
City*  to  the  "Elm  City». 

The  city  has  297  factories  employing  15,000 
hands,  with  a  constantly  increasing  output  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  igoo,  $8,- 
606,248;   1905.  $18,983,248:   1910,  $36,ooo,0oa 

Finances,  etc. —  As  being  the  trade  centre  of 
western  Canada,  Winnipeg  is  also  the  financial 
headquarters  of  the  region.  Indeed,  Winnipeg 
stands  third  as  a  financial  centre  in  Canada, 
coming  after  Montreal  and  Toronto.  There 
arc  doing  business  in  the  city  as  chartered 
banks  19  main  and  26  branches,  representing  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $i03,oc»/)oo.  and  including 
almost  all  the  leading  banks  of  Canada.  The 
bank  clearings  were^  igo8,  $614,111,801;  igio, 
$053-415.381 ;  igii,  $1,172,762,142.  Almost  all 
the  loan  and  investment  companies  of  Canada 
are  represented  as  well  as  the  fire  and  life  in- 
surance companies  of  eastern  Canada  with  a 
number  of  local  western  companies.    The  total 


_  .,    ._s:    igoo.  $25,077,400;    igoC, 

$8(\S11J27;  igii,  $72,677,25a  The  annual  ex- 
penditure for  building  was:  igog,  $9,226,325; 
1910,  $15,116,450;  1911,  $17,550,000. 

Religion. —  The  leading  religious  bodies  are 
represented  by  some  80  or  go  churches.     In  the 

Erovince  and  city  the  religious  bodies  best 
nown,  in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  are : 
Presbyterian.  Church  of  England,  Methodist, 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  and  Con- 
gregational. The  most  stately  church  buildings 
are  Holy  Trinity,  Knox,  Saint  Mary's  (Roman 
Catholic),  Westminster,  Central,  Augiwline, 
St.  Stephen's,  Broadway  Methodist,  Grace,  St. 
Andrews,  St.  Giles  and  Icelandic  Lutheran. 
The  population  of  Winnipeg  is  noted  as  being 
one  of  Ihe  most  church-going  on  the  continent. 
The  religious  harmony  of  the  city  is  remark- 
able,    truly     catholic     feeling     pervading     all 

Educalion.~la  education  the  city  stands 
out  prominently.  Its  puMic  school  building 
are  probably  unsurpassed  as  a  whole  for  archi- 
tecture, completeness  and  comfort  by  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  Specialists  are  appointed  in 
music,  drill,  sewing,  drawing,  nature  study, 
manual  training,  household  science,  etc  The 
highest  in  the  system  is  the  collegiate  institute, 
a  classical  school,  and  in  1913  two  technical 
high  schools  have  been  added  at  a  cost  of 
$70o,ooa  The  education  of  teachers  for  the 
province  is  conducted  in  the  normal  school, 
which  is  situated  in  the  city.  The  literary 
taste  is  cultivated  by  the  Carnegie  Library,  free 
to  all  classes  of  citizens.  A  public  museum  and 
picture  gallery  are  under  way  of  construction. 
Winnipeg  is  also  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  This  is  an  unique  institution.  It  is 
provincial  and  has  confided  to  it  the  sole 
power  of  granting  degrees,  of  conducting  all 
examinations  in  arts,  medicine,  the  entrance  in 
law,  surveying,  and  civil  engineering.  This 
year  1200  candidates  have  been  examined  by 
the  university.  The  university  has  an  endow- 
ment in  lands  of  150,000  acres,  now  estimated 
at  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  of  which 
about  one  third  have  up  to  date  been  sold.  The 
univeraity  is  well  equipped,  occupying  a  spa- 
cious building  on  a  lAot  of  seven  acres  on 
Broadway,  where  other  necessary  buildings 
may  be  erected.  Besides  council  chamber, 
offices,  and  examination  hall,  the  university 
leaching  in  science  is  accommodated  in  this 
building,  good  laboratory  facilities  being  sup- 
plied the  professors.  The  university  has  ac- 
cepted a  new  site,  given  freely,  near  Tuxedo 
Park  in  the  west  of  the  city.  The  site  is  of 
166  acres.  In  the  south  of  the  city  is  the 
Manitoha  Agricultural  College  — a  large  and 
successful  institution.  The  school  attendance 
has  grown  as  follows:  1871.  i  teacher,  35 
pupils;  IQOo,  rig  teachers,  7,500  piqiils;  igia, 
340  teachers,  17,738  pupils;  1911,  375  teachers, 
21,219  pupils.  The  specially  notable  character 
of  the  university  is  its  group  of  afEIiated  col- 
leges. These  are  four  classical  colleges,  namely. 
Saint  Boniface  (Roman  CathoRc),  Saint 
John's  (Church  of  England),  Manitoba  (Pres- 
byterUn),  Wesley  (Methodist),  along  with  a 
Medical  College  and  a  College  of  Pharmacy. 
For  all  these  the  university  lays  dowa  the  cur- 
riculum and  conducts  the  examinations.  They 
have  large  and  altcactrve  buildissft  aad  grounda. 
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fujt  staffs  of  professors,  strong  financial  sup-  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  Lakes  Win- 
port,  and  are  a  powerful  influence  in  the  city,  nipeegoos  and  Manitoba  and  discharges  by  Nel- 
Of  otlier  educational  institutions  there  are  son  River  in  a  northeasterly  direction  into 
Havergal  College  (Church  of  England)  and  Hudson  Bay.  The  principal  riTers  Sowing  into 
Saint  Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic)  for  it  are,  from  the  south,  Red, River;  from  the 
girls.  westt  Dauphin  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers;  and 
Charilics. —  With  charitable  institutions  the  from  the  east,  Winnipeg,  Bloodveia,  Bereus 
city  is  well  provided.  The  Winnipeg  General  and  Poplar  Rivers.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  corn- 
Hospital,  Saint  Boniface  General  Hospital,  and  paratively  shallow,  nowhere  reaching  the  depth 
several  private  hospitals,  are  doing  successful  of  loo  feet,  a  consequence  being  that  its  fre- 
work,  to  the  first  natned  a  Nurses'  Home  and  quent  storms  are  often  exceedingly  dangerous; 
Maternity  Hospital  being  attached.  The  this  feature  is. augmented  by  its  expoeed  con- 
Woraen's  Home.  Children's  Home.  Children's  ditJtm  owing  tt>  the  Jow  diaracter  of  its  shores 
Aid  Shelter,  Old  Folks'  Home,  Saint  Mary's  which,  on  the  south,  are  also  very  marshy. 
Boys'  Home,  and  Free  Kindergarten  Institu-  Fish  in  abundance  are  found  in  its  waters,  the 
tion  bear  testimony  to  the  energy  of  charitable  whit*  tist  being  widely  Itnown  and-  valued  on 
ladies.  Several  cemeteries  make  up  the  city  of  account  of  their  size  and  flavor, 
the  dead  in  the  anburbs  of  Winnipeg.  These  Wliinipeg,  River,  Canada,  rises  near  Sav- 
are  Saint  John  s,  KiWonan,  Samt  James ,  Elm-  ^aae  in  ^  47'  north  latitude  and  80=  w'  west 
wood,  and  that .  belongmg  to  the  city  ~  Brooke  longitude,  and  flows  in  a  general  westerfy  direc- 
side,  besides  Saint  Boniface  and  another  Roman  -rt^n  under  the  nartiei  of  Savanne,  Seme  and 
CathoUc  cemetery  m  the  south  Of  the  ctty.  ,  gaiily  Rivers  iiilo  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Htstory^Jha  history  of  the  city  of  Win-  After  it  leaves  this  lake  it  is  known  as  Win- 
nipeg IS  based  on,  that  of  an  earher  historical  nipeg  Rivet  and  follows  an  extremely  tortuous 
movement  The  aty  includes  the  site  of  Fort  and  often  turbulent  course  until  it  finally  dis- 
Garry— the  M«ca  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co«»-  charges  into  Uke  Winnipeg,  it  is  oaingable 
pany  traders  of  Ruperts  Land,     Indeed,  Fort  io»  a  distance  of  208  nules. 

Dnufflat    as  thp  r-pnir#  nf   B#til(.rTH.nt    u7a.  im  ^^7  "I'lcs,  the  width  I?  miics ,' its  elevation  above 

dSSS  by  Ji  Xerso  "£™=lS  "e  «'-'™'  "  '"„  ''  "  'J"''*!'  Jf "T;  "•' 

ffinninr    nf    Manitnha    and    Winning.,     ™h™    .  CelVes  (he  Red  Deer  and  SwSn  river,,  and  a  few 

£W  siot^sh'HighSerffoun'dfd  a  fl^m-  tV'^'^l'' Z''"'\r'.''T"TX^'''^^^' 

Ing   seulement   on    Red    River,    coming    in   by  M^^^oba  to  (he  southeast,  through  the  Water 

way  of  Hudson  Bay.    Fort  Garry  (i)  wa(i.bui«  "e"  «'ver. 

in  1822;  Fort  Garry  (2)   in  1835,  the  latter  a  Winitipiaeogee,    wtn-i-pe-sa  ge,    a   lake    in 

beautiful  stone  fort.     This  became -the  seat  of  the  east  central  part  of  New  Hampshire,    Its 

Sjvernment  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  average  length  is  25  miles;  width  from  one  to 

ed  River  Settlement.     In   1870  Rupert's  Land  10  miles;  area  178  square  miles;  and  4^5  feet 

was  transferred  to  Canada,  and  the  village  of  above  sea-!evel.    The   outlet  is   Winnipiseogee 

Winnipeg   then    began   as   a    small ,  nucleus   of  River,   which   flows   into   the   Merrimac   River. 

houses  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Garry.    From  this  It  has  an  irregular  coast  line,  and  contains  a 

hamlet  sprang  into  being  Winnipea  which  was  .number   of    islands.    The   waters   abound   with 


incorporated   as   a   city   in    1873.     It  is   now   a  lish.     There  are  many  summer  cottages  0 

metropolis  with  a  great  future.     That  there  are  islands  and  along  the  shores, 
to  be  three  great  cities  in  Canada:  Montreal,  Winn.'boro,     S.    C,  city,  county-seat    of 

Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  is  now  the  voice  of  pairlield   County;   on   the   Southern    Railroad; 

the  prophets.    Winnipeg  is  a  wsmopoliian  city  about  34  miles  north  of  Columbia.    It  is  in  an 

having  some  20  or  30  nationa hues  represented  agricultural  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  large 

in  considerable  numbers   but  all  heartily  united  ^tone  quarries.     At  one  time  the  city  manufac- 

in    one   Canadian    spirit.     Few    aOes    on    the  („,^d  ^u  ^^  cotton-gins  used  in  W  United 

American    continent    present    such    marvelous  States.    The  educational  institutions  are  Mount 

progress  as  this.  ■  2ion  Institute,  established  in   1878,  as  a  public 

/*o/.Mfl(ion^  The  population  of  the  city  has  },igh  school,  but  chartered  as  a  school  in  1777. 

heen^  including  suburhs^igoa),  48,411:   (1904),  and  graded  elementary  schools.     The  bank  has 

9,-^f<    J^^^-     '*'^'     ^■^"'^'      '^''*^°=  a  ca^tal  of  $120,700.  >op.  (1890)1,738;  (1900) 

tigiij,  I72floo.  Gborce  Bryci,  1^65;  (1910  est.)   i^oa 

Aulhor    of    the    Retn^rkabie    History    of    the  Winona,  wl-no'na,  Minn.,  city,  county-seat 

HfOtons  Hay  tampimj,  gtt.  ^f   Winona  County;   on  the  Mississippi   River, 

Witioipcg,  Lake,  Canada,  is  in  the  provinces  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul, 

otSascatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  the  district  the   Chicago,   Burlington   &  Qoincy,  the  Green 

of  Keewatin,  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  710  feet  Bay  &  Western,   the  Winona  4  Western,  and 

above  sea-level,  between  50°   M'  and  53°   So'  the  CliicagD  &  Northwestern  R.R.'s;  about  105 

north  latitude  and  96°   20'  and  99°    15    west  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul.    The  surround- 

longitude.     It  is  250  milts  long,  25  to  70  miles  ing   scenery   is    most   picturesque,   the    peculiar 

wide  and  covers  an  area  of   over  8500  square  rocks  in  and  near  the  city  are  of  interest.   Sugar 

miles.     It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  the  Loaf  and  Trempealeau  Mountains  are  renrnants 

Jnngfst  being  Reindeer  and  Big  Island  embrac-  of  once  lofty  elevations,  but  are  now  included 

ing   respectively  70  and  60  square  mttes.     It  with  the  high  bluRs  which  bNdflr  the  citjr.    Tbe 
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city  has  steamer  connection  with  all  the  Mis-  several  falls.    The  falls  at  Middlesex  and  Wi- 

sissippi  River  ports,  and  the  bridges  which  span  nooski  furnish  extensive  water-power  for  man- 

the    river   at   this   point   connect   the   city   with  ufacturing.    The  valley  of  the  Winooski  is  noted 

places  in   Wisconsin.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 

and  stock-raising  region.  Win'ship,   George   Parker,  American   an- 

The  chief  manufacturing  est  ah!  is.hraents  are  a^or  and  librarian:  b.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  1871, 

flour  and  lumber  mills,  agricultural -implement  jjg  ^^^  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1893,  was 

works,   wagon   and   carriage    factories,   railroad  assistant    in    history   there   in    1893-5,   and    has 

•hops,    breweries,   and   patent   medicine    works,  ^jnce  been  in  charge  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 

In  1909  (government  census)   Winona  had  99  Library,    Providence,    R.    I.    He    has    written: 

manufacturing  establishmeiits  which  were  cap-  <The  Coronado  Expedition>    (1896);   'Geoffrey 

italized   for  ?7379,ooo  and   m  which   were   em-  Chaucer'   (igoo)  ;  'Cabot  Bibliography>   (1900)  ; 

ployed    2404   persons,    who    received    annually  etc.,  and  has   edited  Wafer's   'Darien'    (1903)  ; 

wages  to  the  amount  of  $1,438,000.     The  total  and  iThe  Harris  Papers'   (1903). 

cost  of  the  raw   material  used   each  year   was  whwlow,  winz'lfi.  Edward,  American  colo- 

*^"'^?°°^i^'''w-"'°^*'*''^"uV^.'";°±"  °^    goverm^r:    b.    DroitwitcN    Worcestershire, 

p^Aafi'on^aXies''rrsh^/s^^nS\\"g;  ll^^^Z^L^i^l'I^Ss"^^^^.^^. 

S"f:;'J!r'  ^"''-  ''''  ''""'""•  '""""'•  ""^  Sg  aTuroV?hrConL'nYhf4:ame  ™^ 

live  SIOCK.                    tv     t   -ij     „           .1,  Ijer   of   John    Robinson's    Leyden   congregation. 

.,™,''h3;..'^l"  S;  i  £.T  ™nlK  He  wu  one  oi  the  pu.engen  in  the  tf.ySow.r, 

wSw    ^S%in™^  S,^;Jf^ij;S    nfi  »»''  >"  "»  «»'  eonierenee  will,  Musasoit  of- 

taildin^.   the   Wmo»»  Genend   Hospital,    tke  ,    ^    |j       „                hostage,    and    won    the 

Margapet  Simpson  Home,  opera  house,  ehirches  „„£,„„,  „,  ,j,  ,„j;„  ^5,;,    ^jj.^  ,,,  j„. 

and  schools.    TJierc  are  24  churches  including  r,„^A  ;_  ,«,,  u-  ,-,.rin..  tiin.  of  .  w.rF  ill. 

\^TZ.?tf'i  S?al',"'n'o™a?.'iho''orSr  "er."Agei-"Se 'jeaX'Sf  'rw^'d^n?  tt 

msuiutions  are  ..State  normal  school    estab-  j          ;              Plymouth  be  married . Mrs    Su- 

hshedin  iMi  WmonaSmmary  (RC),  fon.         ^    ^^        ^  ,    Peregrme    White, 

younir  women,  a  public  nien  school,  opened  m     , .      . ,   .      ■ .■    .    ■      ,,.    ."    _         •_,   ' 

W  10  public  an/four  parish  schorfs,  iroland',  ?«'  '""■J'ffl  .'""S  d'cd  in  that  »me  winter 

Business  University,  and  several  private  schools.  &.",''  ^"'^^^^,  f '  U,T  ^^^„?^ 

ISVf%Vc^,^^VS^os^ram^ou^;?nrtS  ^"^^ 

vZona  wis  settled   in    185T    and   in   1852  °^  {J}^  f°'°Py-  ^  "'^  '"^P^^-^i^  "y  U»d  in 

was  laid  out  as  a  towa    In  1857  it  received  a  '""^  .P'"'  P"^^°°  ^°l.^7  weeks  on  the  charges  of 

d^  Smer      Its   growth   has   bech   somewhat  ''^""K   ^ught   in.the   church    although   a   lay- 

rapidTbut  it  has  fiad  no  fictitious  booms  nor  '"^"'.  f"d  of  having   performed   marriage   as   a 

serious  drawbacks.    Pop.  (1890)  18,208:  (1900)  ^""flT,^'    Anotlier  voyage  was  made  bv  h.m 

in-riA-   fintnl   i«iH»  '"   ^°^  '°  answer  charges  against  the  cobnist^ 

19.714,  (1910)  IS,5»3.  of    religious    persecution    and    intolerance.    In 

Wmona,  Miss.,  town,  county-seat  of  Mont-  j^g  he  again  visited  England,  was  instnimenul 

gomcry  County;  on  the  Southern  and  the   Illi-  [n  the  organization  of  the  society  for  the  prop- 

nois  Central  R.R.'s;  about  8s  miles  north  by  cast  agation    of   the    gospel    in    New    England,    and 

of  Jackson.     It  is  in  an  agricultural   region   in  ^^,as   employed   in   various   public   affairs   under 

which  cotton  and  grain  are  the  chief  products,  jhe  Commonwealth,     In  1655  Cromwell  appointed 

It   has   flour  and   grist  miHa,   cotton   gins,   and  ^^jji    one    of   three    commissioners    to    superin- 

agricultural   implement  works.     The  two  banks  tend    an    expedition    against   the    Spaniards    in 

have  a  combined  capital  of  $150,000.    The  high  the  West  Indies,  and  he  died  before  iu  comple- 

school    was   established    w    1887.      Pop.    (1910)  (jon.     He    was    the    author    of    several    works, 

2.5W-  mostly    controversial    writings    in    defense    of 

Winooald,  Vt.,  village  in  Chittenden  New  England.  The  principal  are :  'Good  News 
County;  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad;  two  from  New  England'  (1624) ;  'Hypocrisie  Un- 
miles  north  of  Burlington.  It  has  an  electric  masked'  (1646)  ;  *Tlie  Danger  of  Tolerating 
railway  to  Burlington.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agti-  Levellers  in  a  Civill  State*  (1649)  ;  and  'Glori- 
cultural  region,  and  has  considerahle  manufac-  ous  Progress  of  the  Gospell  amongst  the  In- 
turing  interests.  The  chief  industrial  estab-  dians'  (1649).  These  have  been  reprinted  by 
lishments  are  sash,  door,  and  blinds  factories,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
wagon  and  carriage  works,  cotton  and  wwlen  Winslow,  Forbes  Bcmgnua,  English  alien- 
mil  s,  iron  and  brass  works,  machme  shops,  flour  i^t :  b.  London,  of  a  Massachusetts  family,  Aug- 
mill,  and  furniture  factory.  It  has  a  high  ^^  ,810;  d.  Brighton,  Sussex,  3  March  1874. 
school.  Providence  Academy  (R.  C),  pubhc  He  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  studied 
and  parish  schools  and  the  Fanny  Allen  Hospi-  medicine  in  New  York,  was  graduated  from  the 
tal.  There  is  one  bank  with  a  capital  of  ?SS,«»  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  in  1835,  and  took 
and  deposits  of  about  $1,000,000.  Pop.  (i9'o)  his  M.D.  at  Aberdeen.  Having  after  1830  paid 
4iS20.  special    attention   to   the    study   of    insanity,   he 

WinoosU,  or  Onion,  a  river  in  Vermont,  opened  a  private  asylum  at  Hammersmith,  and 

which  has  its   rise  in  the  northeastern   part  of  later  another  in  London,  and  came  in   time  to 

the    State,    flows    west,    breaking    through    the  be  a  supreme  authority  on  all  relating  to  dbeases 

Green  Mountains,  and  enters  Lake  Champlain  of  the  brain.    He  founded  and  edited  the  'Quar- 

about  five  miles  northwest  of  Burlington.     To-  terly   Journal    of    Psychological    Medicine    and 

tal  length  about  lOO  miles.     In  several  places  it  Mental    Pathology'     (1848)    and    the    'Medical 

has   cut    deep   picturesque    gorges,    and    it   has  Critic'    (1861),  was  tiie  juridical  and  president 
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of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  (1853),  and  tain.    In    1863-4   ^^  was   in   command  of   the 

a  member  of  rumerous  scientific  bodies.    He  steamer  Kearsarge,  assigned  to  the  special  duty 

published:'   'The  Application  of   Phrenolc«y  to  of  pursuing  the  Confederate  privateer  Alabama. 

the  Elucidation  und  Cure  of  Insanity'    {1831)  ;  On  14  June  1864  he  found  the  Alabama  off  Cher- 

'Anatoniy  of  Suicide'  (1840) ;  <Fka  of  Insanity  bourg,  France,  and  blockaded  her  in  ttiat  harbor 

in  Criminal  Cases'    (1843);   'Notes  on  the  Lu-  ontil    ig   June,    when   Captain    Semmes   notified 

nacy    Act'     (1845);    'Softening   of   the    Brain*-  Winslow  of   his   intention  to   fighl.     The  Kcar- 

(1849);     'I-ethsoiiJao     Lectures     on     Insanity'  sarge   steamed   seven   miles   out   from   shore   in 

(1854)   'Obscure  Diseajes  of  the  Brain  and  Dis-  order  to  be  on  neutral  waters    and  then  turned 

orders    of    the    Mind'     (i860;    4th    ed.    1868);  to   meet  the  privateer.     The   Alabama   fired  the 

'Lifcht,     its     Influence    on     Life    and     Health'  first  shot,  ana  the  battle  continued  for  an  hour 

{1867) ;  etc.  and  a  half,  the  vessels  fSghting  in  circles,  which 

WiMBlow,    Hubbarxl,    American    Presbyte-  brought  them  constantly  closer  until  the  distance 

rian  clergyman-  b    Williston    Vt     30  Oct    iMg"  between  them  was  hut  000  yards.     The  Alabama 

4  there  13  Aug.  {^4-     He  ^  ^aduated  from  'h«:n  ,began  to   sink  and   raised   the  white   (lag. 

Yale  in   1823  and   fmm  Yale  Theological   Sem-  Winslow  numbered  but  three  killed  and  wounded 

inaiy    in    iSA     He    was    pastor    of    the    First  oW   of  his  crew   of   163   officers   and  men,   and 

Church.  Dover,  N.  H.,  1838-30,  and  of  the  Bow-  took  65  pnsoners.    It  was  the  most  important 

doin  Street  Church,  Bo«ton.  1832-44,  and  dur-  sea  fight  of  the  war  between  two  ships,  and 

ins  the  next   to  years  was  the  principal  of  the  Captam  Wmslow  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 

Mount  Vernon  Young  Ladies'  Institute  at  Bm-  Congress,  and  was   promoted  commodore,   his 

ton.     He  edited  the  'Reiigioiw  Maaarine'   183?-  commission  dating  from  the  hour  of  his  victory. 

40,  lectured  widely  on  religious  anTsecular  top.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Gulf  squadron  111 

ica,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  1866-7,  was  promoted  rear-admwal  in  1870,  and 

Geneva,  1857-a  and  of  the  Fiftieth  Street  Prts-  was  commander- m-chief  of  the  Pacific  squadron 

byterian  Church,  New  York,  1861-2.     He  was  a  '"  "870-2. 

voluminous  writer,  and  among  his  work*  may  be  Winslow,  Jowib,  American  colonial  gov- 
citcd  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinih;'  (1831);  ernor,  boh  of  Edward  Winslow  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Maish- 
'CoDtroversial  Theology'  (183a);  'The  Appro-  field.  Mass,  1609;  d.  tftete  18  Dec  i68ol  From 
priate  Sphere  of  Woman'  (1837),  repnUiibed  the  command  ofthe  MaTsb£eld  raiUtary  conyiany 
BS  'Woman  as  She  Shotild  Be'  (1838);  'Ele-  in  1652  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and  com- 
ments of  Intellectual  Philosophy*  (i8sa)  ;  'Tha  mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Plytnouth 
Hidden  Life'  ( 1863).  colony  in  1658.    He  wa«  chosen  deputy  in  1657, 

Winalow,  John,  American  soldier:  b.  Ply-  a"d  "^^  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  ueited 

mowth,  Mass.,  27  May  1702;  d.  Hingham,  Mass.,  cokwnea  from  i^  to  l^ft    Ha  was  aaaistant 

17  April  1774.    In  1740  he  was  appointed  by  the  soyemor  of  the   Plymouth  colony  for  aeyeral 

council  captain  of  a  company  recruited  in  Boston  ye»rf  P™r  ">  1673,  and  from  that  date  till  hts 

for  the  expedition  against  Cartagena  (q.v,)  ;  and  a<»th  was    its   governor,  the  6ist  native-born 

in  June  1734  sailed  in  the  provincial  ship  Massa-  |t<>veriwr  u  New  Kaglawj..    Duriog  Kng  Ph»l- 

chusetts  to'huild  a  fort  on  the  Kennebec.    This  'P »,  War  he  was  fx  officio,  and.  according  to 

he  began  on  a  point  half  a  mile  below  the  Te-  rank,  general- in-chief  of  the  entwa  army  of  the 

eonick  Falls,  where  it  was  finished  by  WilHam  """.1=0  colonies.    He  wrote  a  poem  commemp- 

Lithgow  in  the  next  year.     With  Scott  he  was  native    of    Governor    Bradford,    which    may,  be 

a  commander  of  the  i^oo  troops  sent  by  New  J°^, '"   Mortons  'New  England   Memorial' 

England  in  I755  to  remove  the  French  from  the  U009J. 

posts  established  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  Winalow,  Hiron,  American  missionary:  b. 
French  forts  at  Beaus^jour  and  Gaspereau  were  Williston,  VL,  11  I^c.  1789;  d.  Cape  of  Good 
taken,  and  on  11  August  Winslow,  then  with  Hope,  Africa,  2a  Oct  1864.  He  was  graduated 
rank  of  lieu  tenant -colonel,  and  in  command  at  from  Middlebury  College,  vt.,  in  1815  and  from 
Mines,  was  instructed  to  remove  the  Acadians  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1818.  He 
in  his  vicinity,  a  task  which  he  described  to  the  went  as  a  missionary  of  ^e  Amertcaa  Btord  lo 
French  inhabitants  as  'very  disagreeable.*  He  Ceylon  1819,  and  continued  in  the. mission  teld 
strictly  followed  his  orders,  however,  as  "it  :s  for  44  years.  He  founded  the  Madras  mission 
not  my  business  to  animadvert.*  In  1756  he  1836;  was  president  of  the  native  college  ac 
was  appointed  to  command  the  campaign  on  Madras  1840;  translated  the  Bible  into  Tamil 
Lake  Champlain,  holding  now  the  jrade  of  1835;  and  published  'A  Tamil  and  Etiglish  Die- 
major-general,  and  was  stationed  at  rort  Wil-  tionary'  {1B62),  a  great  work,  containing  over 
liam  Her.ry.     He  Wd  another  expedition  to  the  67,000  Tamil  words. 

Kemebec  m  175M.  and  aubsequimfly  was  chief  Winalow,     William     Copley,     American 

justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Ply-  Egyptologist,  son  of  Hubbani  Winslow  (q.v.>: 

mouth  Coiuity  and  a  member  of  the  lagislalure  t.  Boston,  Mass,,  13  Jan.  1840.    He  was  gradu- 

and  the  coimcil     He  was  associated  with  Sam-  ^t^d  from  Hamilton  College.  CHnton,  N.  Y..  in 

«1  Adams  in  the  preparation  of  documents  re-  1863  and   from  the  General  Theological  Sem- 

garding  the  Stamp  Act  troubles.  ij^ry.  New  York,  in  1865.    He  took  orders  in 

Winalow,  John  Ancnim,  American  naval  the    Episcopal    Church,    was    rector    of    Saint 

officer:  b.  Wilmington,  N.  C,  19  Nov.  iSir;  d.  Luke's  Church,   Lee,   Mass.,    18^-M,  and   tor 

Boston,  Mass.,  ag  Sept.  1^3.    He  was  appointed  many  years  secretary  of  the  Free  Church  Asso- 

midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1827,  was  promoted  elation  in  the  Episcopal  Church.    He  was  aesist- 

lientenant  in  1839.  and  served  to  the  Mexican  ant  editor  of  the  New  York  IVorld  1363-3,  aud 

War,   participating    in    the    expeditions    against  editor  of  the  'Christian  Times'   1863-5,  and  was 

Tabasco,  Tarnpico,  and   Tuspan.     He  was  made  long  vice-president,  secretary,   and   treasurer  ot 

cormnander  in  1855.  in  1861  joined  the  Missis-  the    Egypt    exploration    fund    for    the    United 

»WM  ROtilla,  and  in  i8fa  was  commissioned  cap-  States.     He  has   written:    'Israel   ii>   Egypt': 
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WINSOR  —  WINSTON-SALEH 

•The  Store  City  of  Pithom*  (i88j)  ;  <A  Greek  of  1848  he  was   the  recogiiiied   leader  of  the 

City  in  Egypt'   (1887);  'The  ^yptian  Collec-  Alabama   Democracy,  and  in  1853-6  was  gov- 

tion  in  Boston*    (1890)  ;   'The  Pilgrim  Fathers  ernor  of  his  State.    He  was  the  first  native-bom 

in  Holland*  (1891) ;  'Governor  Edward  Wins-  governor  of  Alabama,  and  by  his  refusal  to  sign 

low' ;   etc.  certain   bills    for   aiding   railroad   companies   ^ 

Winaor,  wln'idr,  Justin,  American  histo-  State  loans   he   gained  the   title  of  the   *Yeto 

rian  and  librarian:    b.    Boston,   .Mass.,   2  Jan.  P^T"  His  course  was  sanctioned,  however 

1831 ;  d.  Cambridge  22  Oct.  1897.    He  was  edu-  "?  *''«  P^OP".  as  ^^  *»«.  re-elected  in  1855  and 

cated  at  Harvard  and  subsequently  studied  at  his  measnres  were  sustained  by  the  legislature 

Paris  and  Heidelberg.     He  was  superintendent  '"  the  [o  lowing  session.    He  *;as  a  delegate  to 

of  the  Boston  Public  Library  1868-77.  and  li-  "*  Charleston  convention  of  i860  and  opposed 

brarian    of   Harvard    1877-97-     He    published:  secession,  but  later  became  a  colonel  m  the  Con- 

'History   of   the   Town   of   Duxbury"     (1840)  ;  federate   anny.      He    commanded   a   brigade   m 

'Bibliography   of.  Original   Quartos   and    Folios  S"^   Peninsular  campai^,   and  was  conspicuoas 

of  Shakespeare'  {1875)  ;  'Reader's  Handbook  of  for,8aHantry  at  Seven  Pines,  but  his  health  com- 

the   American   Revolution'     (1880);    "Memorial  P«!Ied  his  retirement  from  the  army  soon  atler- 

History  of  Boston'  (edited  t88o-3)  ;  'Narrative  Sf  '   u*^  ^  ^^^  "^  further  active  part  in  the 

and  Critical  History  of  America'   (edited  8  vols.  ^^^    Hewas  a  member  of  the  Stale  consfrtn- 

1884-9).  his  most  scholarly  achievement;  'Chris-  ^'^fL^^^^u     T,   -'."a^^^'    '"c     '"    ^^    *^ 

topher   Columbus'    (1891);    'From    Cartier   to  e'ec(«l  W  the _  United  Statei   Senate,  but  was 

Frontenac'     (1894);    "The    Mississippi    Basin:  "f used  admission. 

The  Stru^le  in  America  between  England  and  Winaton,  N.  C.     See  Win stok- Salem. 
France'     (1895).      He    ranked    as    the    highest  Winston-Saloni,  N.   C,   twin  city,  county- 
authority  on  the  early  hist«ry  of  North  America.  sMt  of  Forsyth  County;   on  tbeNorfoU5&  W.and 

Win'sted,  Conn.,  borough,  county-seat  of  tie  Southern  R.R-'s;  115  miles  north  of  Raleigi; 

Litchfield  County;  on  the  Mad  and  Still  rivers,  *™  »  miles  west  of  Greensboro.    Wmstca  and 

and  on  the  Central  N.  E.  and  the  New  York.  Salem  have  independent  municipalities,  but  as 

N.  H.  &  H.  R.R,'s;  about  a8  miles  northwest  WJ  ^^e  one  commwcialiy  and  industrially,  they 

of  Hartford.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  "s*  usually  called  Wioston-Salem.    The  cily  ts 

■  ■     the  commercial  and  industrial  centre  for  the  commercial  centre  of  a  fertile   agncullural 

, as  extent  of  country.    The   Mad   RiTcr  region,  especially  noted  for  its  tobacco,    it  is  a 

.jmishes   considerable    water-power,    which    is  manwfacturing  city  of  importance;  the  tobasco 

utiliaed   for  manufactofiea   for  cutlery,  clocks,  manufacture  ta  the  leadjng  industry;  there  are 

leather,  spool  silk,  edge  tools,  pins,  hosiery,  and  '«rge  tobacco   warehouses,  and   plug  and   leaf 

undertakers' supplies.    The  town  of  Winchester,  tobacco  factor ws,  representing  about  $2,000,000 

in  which  is  the  borough  of  Winsted.  had,  in  igoo  cap"»l  invested;  other  mdusCrial  eslabhehments 

(government  census),   133  manufacturing  estab-  'iclude    cbenncal    works     (the    largest    in    the 

lishments,  capitalized  for  $2,(^1,429,  and  employ-  South),  roller  mills,  cotton  mills,  knitting  nulls. 

ing  1,746  wage  earners.    The  value  of  the  annual  ^,bo?^   factory,   macjune  shops  and   foundries, 

prodncts   was    $2,938,822,      From    1900   to   1904  ^he  business  is  mostly  concentrated  in  Winston, 

the    manufacturing    indusuies    have    increased;  while  Sa  em  is  mainly  residential.    The  streets 

the  number  of  empl<q«es   (1904)   is  now  about  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  there  is  a  large 

3,000.     The  educational  institutions  are   Gilbert  P='"'  '•  '"«  C"ty  has  an  electric  railway,  and  two 

High  School.  Saint  Margaret  of  Cortona  Acad-  systems  of  water-works,  one  under  the  owner- 

emy,  poblic  and  parish  schools,  and  the  Memo-  ?V'P /"'  '".e,  .municipal   government  of  Winston. 

rUl  and  Gilbert  School  libraries.     Located  in  O*  t^e  >?^°"^  ''?"'?""8*  th=  court-house  in  the 

Winsted  are  the  Litchfield  County  Hospital  of  '^e"'"!  square  of  Wmston  and  the  city-hall  and 

Winchester,  Old  People's  Home,  and  the  Gilbert  armory  are  the  most  notable;   m    1904  plans 

Home  for  Indigent  Children.     There  are   four  were  laid  out  atid  s<wn  work  was  begun  on  the 

banks,  which,  in  1903.  had  deposits  amounting  ^'^^^.  01  »  United  Stales  government  budding. 

to    $3,737,080.     Winsted     receives     considerable  Tn*"  '«  »"  excellent  pubhc  school  system,  m- 

water-power  from  Long  Lake,  a  body  of  water  '^f^'ng  »  P''»'^5d  school  for  cokired  children ; 

on  the  western  side  ol  the  borough;  and  the  «'*'»''''  "^^   'A  ,f*°  *''%;"'    "^   ^H   ^,^?" 

water-supply  comes  from  Crystal  Lake.  Academy  and  College    a  Moravian  school  for 

The  place  was  settled  in  ^756.    The  town  of  i"^  ",'?;*"•  *?"",''*^''  "^  '.??^'c,*'^  ^"}^  ^,°^\ 

Winchester  was  founded  in   1771,  and  Winsted  School   (Moravan)  ;   and  the   Slaler  Industrul 

was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in   i8s&     The'  f"!  formal  School,  a  non-sectarian  institution 

gS=r  fJ^Tsn.^."  ^<^'^  ^ui^  '"Satm'wrfou^ed.  in  1,6^  bv  Moravians 

of^inchester"^(i^)^.;63;(W7S4,  rtfw^ntat'ZZ^^d  bf  tLe%hu"S^/aE^^ 

<IV«M,^";V,(rr\^>«.  secular  as  well  as   religious.       The  Moravian 

<Wtnsigd  Dmfy  Cifurw..'  ^j^jj^p^  f;^^^  Zinzendorl  (q.v.).made  the  plans 

Win'MOB,  John   Aodimy.  American  poli-  for  the  city  and  for  the  government  which  ex- 

tician:  b.  Madtson  Coanty.  Ala^  4  Sept.  1812;  isted  during  the  first  years.    The  government  of 

d.  Mobile,  Ala.,  ai  Dec.  1871.    He  was  educated  Salem  is  now  administered  under  the  revised 

at  Lagrange  College,  Ala.,  and  at  the  University  charter  of   1891 ;   the  government   of   Winston 

of  Nashvaic,   Tenn..  and   subsequently   engaged  under   the   charter  of   1899;    in   both   cases   the 

as    a    cottcm    planter    and    commission    mer-  mayor  is  elected  every  two  years,    Pi^.  Winston 

chant    He  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  in  (1890)  8,018;  (1900)  io,ix)8-  (ipio)  17.11:7;  pop. 

i8ljp7^40.  and  in  1842;  to  the  State  ScBBtc  in  1S45,  Salem  (1890)  2711;  (1900)  3.642;  (1910;  5.533. 
wrving  until  1853;  and  was  preaideni  of  that  G.  E.  Wm^ 

body  in   1845-8.     At   the   Baltimore  eonvenjion  See'y    Winston-Salem    Chamber   of   C 
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WINT  —  WINTEROREBN 

Wint,  Peter  De.  See  De  Wint,  Pxtbk.  Winter-ctaerrr,  a  Eolanaceous  herb  iPhyjalu 
Winter.  John  Strenge.  See  Stanmarb,  oJfte*«-"g')  of  the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated  for 
u^Zl~:'  J  ■•  'its  oraainental  fruit.  It  is  a  downy  perennial, 
HENBiETTA.  ^.jlj  semi-decnmbent  stems  and  broad  deltoid 
Winter,  William,  American  author  and  leaves.  The  axillary,  solitary  flowers  have  cam- 
dramatic  critic:  h.  Gloucester,  Mass.,  15  July  panulate  five-lobed  and  whitish  corollas.  The 
1836.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  calyces  are  also  five-toothed  and  cainpanntate, 
law  school  in  1857 ;  was  admitted  to  the  SufFoIk  but  in  fruit  become  inflated  so  thai  they  are  like 
County  liar,  but  never  practised ;  published  in  miniature  membranous  balloons  surroundins;  a 
1854  a  book  of  verse,  'The  Convent,  and  Other  pulpy,  globose,  cherry-like  berry,  which  is  edible, 
Poems' ;  and  was  for  a  time  a  successful  lyceum  well-flavored,  and  acidulous,  serving  chiefly  for 
lecturer.  From  i860  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  preserves.  These  fruit-bladders  are  of  a  bright 
'Saturday  Press'  and  other  New  York  period-  scarlet  hue,  and  glow  far  into  the  winter.  They 
icaisi  tor  several  years  was  assistant  editor  of  will  even  keep  their  color  tor  Some  time  when 
the  'Albion';  and  in  1865  became  dramatic  re-  cut.  The  plants  are  also  known  as  alkekengi, 
viewer  for  the  Tribune,  for  which  he  has  since  bladder-herb,  strawberry-tomato,  etc.  The  Jap- 
continued  to  write.  He  was  at  one  lime  also  anese  winter-cherry  iPkysalis  francheti)  is  very 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  'V/eekly  Re-  similar,  but  larger,  having  branches  perhaps  two 
view'  ;  and  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  feet  high,  with  vigorous,  soft,  green  foliage. 
to  leading  magazines  and  reviews.  In  addition  They  are  profusely  hung  with  bright  orange- 
to  his  criticism,  he  became  known  also  for  his  colored  translucent  lanterns,  three  inches  in 
biographical  studies,  and  his  sketches  of  travel  diameter. 

abroad  and  historic  foreign  localities.    His  prose  Winter  Cress     See  Cbess. 

Si  i  S£'drS'.S?.  "KS  f:n^?.  Wm»  Elouoi„.    Se,  Fu>™». 

*The     Queen's    Domain    and    Other    Poems'  Winter  Wren.    See  When. 

(1858);  < My  Witness*  {r8?i),  poems;  'Thistle-  Wintergrecn,   a  name  applied  to  Bcrenl 

down>    ( 1878),  poems;   "Poems,"   complete  edi-  ericaceous    plants    which    recam    their    foliage, 

tion  (1881)  ;  'The  Jeffersons'   (1881)  ;  'English  over  winter.     In  eastern  America,  the  aromatic 

Rambles*     (1883) ;     'Henry    Irving'     (iw5>;  little    GauUiuria    prccumbens    (see    SauJ-the- 

' Shakespeare's    England'    (1886),   chapters    of  bia)    is  generally  the  plant  referred  t«  by  this 

travel  and  historical  study;  'Stage  Life  of  Mary  name.     It    is    a    low    shrub,    barely    six    inches 

Anderson'    (r886);   'The  Wanderers*    (1888);  higji,    found    in    rocky    woods,    with    oreeping 

■Gray  Days  and  Gold*  (1891)  ;  and  'Old  Shrines  stems,  half-hidden,  from  which  arise  erect,  red- 

j  Ivy'  (1892),  essays  on  England;  'Shadows  dish    brandiee,    bearing   ovate   glossy    leatbery 


of  the  Stage*  (1892-3-5);  'The  Lite  and  Art  .leaves.  These  are  serrate  with  bristly  tipped 
of  Edwin  Booth'  {1893)  ;  and  'The  Lite  and  teeth  and  are  gathered  in  a  tutt  at  the  top  of 
Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson'   (1894).    He  also  edited    the   slender  stalk,  the  fleshy,  white  or  pinkish. 


(i^i}the  works  of  Fitz-James  O'Brien  (q.v.),  urn-shaped  flowers  nodding  underneath.     The 

and  'The  Shakesperean  and  Miscellaneous  Plays  £ruita  are   bright   scarlet,   mealy  and  spicy   in 

of  Edwin  Booth'  (1699).  Jlavor;  and  are  really  enlarged  fleshy  calyces 

Winter,  one  of  the  four  seasons,  the  cold-  "t*"*    *'»;'"=  ,«'=1<»7»    ^«    "  xi^^'^'r^^^ 

.St  of  the  ;ear.    Astronomically  cousidered,  win-  ^""^''^1^^°' Vi-,  Ses       and      rl^aS 

tcr   begins   in   northern   latitudes  when  the   sun  fi^f '  .  ™^*i         ■,?.  x^!  '  „v„u    „i"I?   il 

enters  the  simi  of  Canricorn    or  at  the  solstice  *rowghout    the    wmter.      The    whole    plant    » 

S^Vt  ai  D    !^i.£r,  an'd  endi  at  the  equbox  ?n  »^c«rutic.in  taste    a„d;s  frequently  eaten,  foh- 

March;  but  in  its  ordinary  sense  it  is  taken  to  >Sf.  kernes  and  al!     The  sp.c mess  is  due  to  >he 

include  the  months  of  n'^^ember.  January  and  ^^nf  asl^S^and' ^?u^'tic"dr^g     but"; 

l-eoruary.  chiefly  used  for  flavoring,  confectionery  or  phar- 

Winter-berry,  several  members  of  the  maceutical  preparations.  It  is  a  commercial  prod- 
genus  Ilex,  of  the  holly  family,  are  known  by  uct  distilled  from  the  wintergreen  where  it  is 
this  name,  including  the  inkberry  (q.v.).  They  plentiful,  or  from  the  sweet-birch  {Betula  /en- 
are  all  native  to  eastern  North  America,  but  the  (0).  The  various  members  of  the  genus  Fyrola 
species  commonly  indicated  by  the  name  is  are  called  wintergreen,  such  as  the  round-leaved 
the  black  alder  (/.  veriicillata) ,  an  arborescent  wintergreen,  a  common  plant  with  a  few  orbic- 
shrub,  common  in  swampy  places  and  along  the  ular,  or  oval,  Jong-petioled  and  coriaceous 
banks  of  streams,  often  overhanging  the  water,  leaves.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  lik« 
The  acute,  oval  leaves  turn  black  in  autumn,  those  of  the  lily  of  the  vallev,  and  are  fragrant 
and  the  axillary  cymes  of  tiny  polygamo-  The  spotted  wintergreen  {Chitiwpkila  maculata) 
dicecious,  whitish  flowers,  are  succeeded  by  bril-  is  anottier  plant  found  in  shady  woods.  It  has 
liant  scarlet  berries,  that  are  as  large  as  a  pea,  a  decumbent  stem,  sending  up  slender  brandies, 
and  are  so  crowded  on  the  bare  branches  as  to  which  bear  a  tew  lanceolate  leaves  mottled  with 
appear  vcrticillate.  They  remain  on  the  shrub  white,  and  several  white  flowers,  tinged  with 
all  winter,  and  twigs  are  often  sold  by  city  purple.  The  flowering  wintergreea  is  the 
florists  for  winter  decoration.  The  bark  of  the  charming  fringed  polygala  (Folygata  pattdfo- 
winter-berry  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  in  in-  lia),  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  the 
fusion  has  been  employed  ai  a  lotion  for  dressing  stem,  that  are  not  unlike  those  of  Gaultheria ; 
ulcers.  but  it  has  a  magenta-colored  blossom  with  flar- 

The  smooth  winter-berry  (/.  Imngata)  is  a  ing    wings.    Still    another    wintergreen    is    the 

handsome  shrub  at  all  seasons  and  is  similar  to  chicttweed -wintergreen     (Tritntalit    amtricmt*] 

the  black  alder,  but  has   larger   stalked   drupes,  a   spring  blooming   herb,  with   a   daintr  white, 
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WINTERHALTBR  —  WINTHROP 

Wbiterhalter,  vln'tir-hal-tiEr,  Fnui2  Xavier,  Digte>    (Lyrical  Foems)    (1849);  <Nye  DiKte* 

German  painter:  b.  Menzenschwand,  near  Saint  (New  Poems)   (1850);  'Hjortens  Flugt'   (The 

Blasien,    20   April    1806;    d.    Frankfort-on-the-  Flight  of  the  Han)    (1856),  a  lyric  romance 

Main   8  July   1873-    He   was  educated  at  the  of  the  Danish  Middle  Agea,  his  greatest  work. 
^^'•»  o'.  Mu"i^^  ^•"1  Carlsruhe,  and  also         Winairop,  wTn'throp.  Fit«-Tohn,  American 

studted  a  wlnle  in  Italy.     In  1834  he  established  colonial  governor,  son  0/  John  Vinthrop  C 1606- 

Wmself  u,   Pan*    where  he  oSumed  the  pat-  j^y  (q.v.l :  b.  Ipswich,  Mass.,  14  March  1638;  d. 

ronage  of  Louis  Ph.l.ppe.  and  of  rnany  persona  Boston,    Mass..  27   Nov.    17^7     He   studied  at 

o(  ?''*f-^^"'   '"•^■^""^  ^^  WM  lrf.erajly  pat-  Harvard   and  afterward   in   England,   where  he 

romzed  by  the  English  court. ,  His  productions  ^^.^^^  ;„  j^e  army  of  the  Protwtorate  until  the 

were    prmcipaliy    portraits,    with    a    few    fancy  Restoration.     Returning  to  Connecticut  in   1663 

pieces    and    pictures    of   B^"^^-    .1"    P""==   ^e  ^e  was  elected  lo  the  Assembly  in  1671,  served 

pauited    portraits    of    Louis    Philippe    and    his  g,  ^^jor  in  King  Philip's  War  and  in  1686  as 

queen    of  all  the  niembers  of  the  Orleans  fam.  ^  member  of  the  council  of  Governor  Andros. 

ily,   of  Napoleon   III.  and   his  emoress,  and   of  jje    was    a    magistrate    in    1689,    major-general 

the  prince  imperial.    He  was  the  favorite  court  commanding   the   expeditioii   againsl   Quebec   in 

pdinter  m  England  during  the  life  of  the  prince  ,^    ConnKtieut  agent  at  London  1693-7,  and 

^?"ff?"  ''"■^  IS^*^""^  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  govpn,or  of  Connecticut  from  1698  till  his  death. 

Wellington,    Sir    Robect    Peel,    and   other    dis-  **    „,.   .,    "         ,  ,         .  .     .  . 

tinguisfied  persons  for  the   queen.    His   fancy      ,  ^l^^^vJ*™"'    American    jurist,    son 

pictures    have   little    other    merit    than   as    ele-  of  John   Wmthrop    (i7U-79)    (q^v.)  :   k   Cam- 

gantly    composed    figure    pieces.      He    finished  b"dge.    Mass,    I7S3 1    4    there    26    Sept,    i&I. 

carefully,  and    imparted   a   pleasing  and   well-  He    was    graduated    from    Harvard    in    176ft 

bred  expression  to  his   faces,  with  little  or  110  was    librarian,  liere    1772-87.    and    for    several 

character  years   was  chief  justice  of   the    Massachusetts 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  register  of  probate. 


Winter  ■  B«rk,  the  cortex  of  an  evergreen  jj^   published    'An   Attempt   to    Translate   the 

magnohaceous   shrub  (.Dnrnys  w,mttr>.)  of  the  profJietic  Part  of  the  Apocalypse  into  Familiar 

inountains    of    South    America.     In   cominerce  Language'  (1794)  ;  'Systematic  Arrangement  of 

this   bark   IS    qmlled   or   curved,   gray   outside,  p^^ij^ies  AS'iak  to  Antichrist'    (1795);  etc 

brown    internally.    It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  His  library  was  Mueathed  to  Allegheny  Col- 

odor,  a  very  pungent  and  astringent  taste,  and  .         Mcarfvill..    Pa 

serves  as-  a   tonic,   stimulant  and  anti-scorbutic  '*^^!™'""%\t     a         ■               r      ■   > 

drug.    Paratudo  fark  is  a  variety  of  winter's  WinUirw.,  J<Aa,  American  colonial  gov-  • 

bark.    There  are  many  substitutes  for  the  drug,  ^°°J- }>■    EdwardstMj.    near    Gfaton,    SuSolt 

and  much  of  the  winter's  bark  of  commerce  is  ^"B'and,   12  Jmi.    iSW;   d.   Boston,   Mass.,  26 

obtabed    from  the  West  Indian   Cintamodt^'  March    1649.    He  studied    at   Trimty    College, 

dron  cortkoiuni  and  Canella  alba.  Cambridge,  was,  bred  to  the  law,  and    acc.ord- 

«,.   . ,      *_!..     A          — .™.j      k      cv.,!,.  '"8   '"   the   testimony   of    Cotton    Mather,    was 

*",I^^  ™V  *'  *  ^°^  /  .  ?    <-t<  commissioned  at  18  a  juatiee  of  the  peace.    His 

speare   based    on    Greenes    |Pandosto'     (1^88)  earlier  years  ww  spei^t  on  his  estate  of  Groton 

Uter  known  as  the    'Historic  of  Dorastus  and  Manor,  but  his  Purlten  tendencies,  and  the  cur- 

Fawnia  '    Fontian.sD.arv  gives  the  date  of   he  \  j^-        ,;  j    ,  ,  n^p^hjes  presently  mtcr- 

production  of   'Winters  Tale'   as  '6"  and  the  ^^^  ^-^  j^*^,^^  ^^^  cSlonUation  in  America, 

play  was  included  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shake-  ^^        .     ^^      ^                    gbtaicted  creating 

fipeare,  1623      In   Greene  s   story,  as   in   Shi^e^  ^  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  «Governo? 

*'*?''n^  ^""'""^.'^  "f^%i  '^"''"'=(,^?."';'5''  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 

and   Dplphos   an    island.    The   name    'Winters  England,»^e    piety,    learning,    and    talents   of 

Tale'   IS  derived  partly  from  the   fact   that  the  winthrop  led  to'^his  election  as  governor.     Coii- 

riay  opens  m  winter  and  partly  from  the  resem-  ;^    ^.    hereditary  estate,  yielding  an  annual 

blance  of  the  story  to  a  marvelous  tale  told  by  -^^^^^  „f  ^^  ^^  ^^  i„,^  moneyfhe  set  sail 

a  winters  lire.  j„   (he   Arabella   from   Yarmouth   7  April    1630, 

Vfm'ttntt,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  -jjith  a  company  of  about  900  persons.  On  the 
Madison  County ;  on  the  (Jiicago.  Rode  Island  voyage  he  composed  a  small  treatise,  entitled 
&  Pacific  Railroad;  about  43  miles  southwest  ia  Model  of  Christian  Charity.'  On  la  June 
of  Des  Moines.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  re-  they  arrived  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  govcrn- 
gion  in  which  the  chief  products  are  wheat,  rnent  was  immediately  transferred  to  him  by 
com,  and  hay.  In  the  vicmity  arc  large  stone  Endicott,  who  had  been  the  acting  governor 
quarries.  It  has  flour  mill,  creamenes,  machine  fo,  two  years  by  authority  of  the  London  cora- 
shop,  and  coal  and  stock  yards.  It  has  an  ex-  pgny,  before  the  transfer  of  the  charter  to  New 
tensive  trade  m  farm  and  dairy  products.  The  England.  He  was  re-elected  every  year  until 
fonr  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $ia5,00a  1634,  when  his  popularity  had  somewhat  de- 
There  are  10  churches,  public  and  private  clined.  partly  on  account  of  his  long  continuance 
Khools,  and  a  public  library,  founded  m  1891.  ;„  office.  In  1636,  when  Sir  Henry  Vane  was 
Pop.     (igio)  a3i8.  elected  governor,  Winthrop  was  chosen  deputy 

WInther,  vTn'tir,  Rasmiu  VUlada  Christian  governor,  and  during  this  and  the  following 
Ferdinand,  Danish  poet:  b.  Fcnsmark,  Zea-  year  occurred  the  celebrated  controversy  in  re- 
land,  Denmark,  39  July  1796;  d.  Paris  30  Dec.  gard  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  doctrines.  In 
187^  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  this  matter  Vane  and  Winthrop  were  on  oppo- 
Copenhagen  and  became  immediately  popular  she  sides,  and  in  the  election  of  1637  the  latter 
on  the  appearance  in  1828  of  his  first  volume  was  chosen  governor  over  Vane.  The  inhabi- 
of  poems.  He  was  one  of  the  truest  interji»«t-  tants  of  Boston,  however,  were  friendly  to  Vane 
ers  of  the  Danish  nattonal  character.  Some  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  Winthrop  was  ai 
of  his  nnraerous  publications  are:  'Sang  og  fir^t  slighted  by  his  neighbors.  Subsequentlj 
Sagn*    (Song   and   Legend)    (1841);    'Lyriske  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  his  defeatwi 
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Sponent  in  regard  to  the  alien  law  passed  by  colooy.  Uoder  an  equally  favoiable  chaitcr  he 
(  general  court.  He  was  re-elected  every  secured  the  union  oi  the  Connecticut  aod  New 
year  until  1640;  and  in  1642  the  troubled  state  Haven  colonies.  He  was  one  oi  the  commis- 
of  the  colony  induced  the  settlers  to  call  him  sioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England 
again  to  the  head  of  the  government  He  was  in  i6?S.  A  student  of  physics  aad  chcnustry, 
again  elected  in  1643,  in  the  two  followicg  through  his  scientific  attainments  be  became  a 
years  was  made  deputy  governor,  and  in  1646  meinber  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  'Trans- 
governor  again,  which  office  he  continued  to  aclions'  be  was  a  contributor. 
hold  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  princi-  Wlnthrop,  John,  American  physicist,  great- 
pies  Wmthrop  was  opposed  to  an  unlimited  „andson  of'john  \tiv(hrop  (1588^1649)  (V): 
democracy;  and  when  tbe  people  of  Connecticut  ^  b„,,„^  'j^  d  CaS^d^  Mass.,  3 
were  ormmg  a  government,  he  wrote  them  a  j^  ^^  was  graduated  froml?aryard  i£ 
letter  m  which  he  said  that  'the  best  part  «f  a  ,7^  and  from  1738  until  his  death  was  Hollis 
community  IS  always  the  least,  and  of  that  best  ^^^f^^^^^  „f  math™H<-^  and  nhilo^nnhv  thwt 
t  the  wiser  part  is  alwa^'s  the  less 


pure,   and   conscientious.     "It  would  be   errone-  ^^^^i^   ■ 

out.''  says  P^frey,  in  speaking  of  the  common-  ^-  (.ontemppraries',  in  particular  upon  F^klin 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  -to  P'-«=V.d  tbat  the  ^^j  Count  Itvimford  (q^r.).  He  nolrf  the  tran- 
prmcTles  upon  which  it  was  estabhshed  were  ^-^^  ^^  Mercury  in  i?^^  and  1761,  going  to  New- 
an  origlnd  conception  of  Wmthrops  mind;  but  foQ^ji^j  i„  '^^  ,^J^,  '  f^  *  thil  purpose 
undoubted  y  it  was  his  pohcj^  more  """  'i^  "i  a  vessel  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  I^- 
«her  man-s,  that  organized  into  shape,  «nimated  ^^husetts  Province.  He  twJM  de^Kned  the 
with  pracical  v.^r,  and  prepared  fo/ .P^r-  presidency  of  Harvard,  was  for  some  years  a 
manency.  ftose  primeval  sentiments  ="id  inst.-  f^^  „f  J  ^  f„^  Middlesex  County,  and  was 
tutions  that  have  directed  the  course  of  thought  ^  ^^^^^^  ^f  the  governor's  cowdl  1^3-+  He 
and  action  in  New  England  m  later  times."  nrominent  advocate  of  oolifieallibert» 
Winthrop  kept  a  journal  conbiining  an  account  5e  pSbSJhS^Uct^eTn  BaAhruS  iTs"^; 
of  the  transactions  m  the  co^ny  do^  to  the  ^^^  sometimes  claimed  as  the  founder  of  Uie 
l^VJ^  J?"  ^rlv."'°  '>°°^.:r""J  i"*??"^  science  of  seismology.  H.  published:  'Answer 
lished  in  1790,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  thiri  ^^  j^^  p^;^^^,^  ^etj^rs  on  Eirthquak«s'  (1756)  I 
%'l«^  '"M  *°/  \l°1S  r''ou*'wh  0,„rrh  'Account  of  Some  Fiery  Meteors^  (1755) ;  <TWo 
18^  in  the  tower  of  *e  Old  Soath  Chureh^  Letters  on  the  Parallax  and  Distance  of  tU  Sun 
The  three  were  published  in  a  revised  cdiUon  -«  H^Hiu-Jhl^  fmm  iti^  TrniM[t  rrf  V^m«J  fiiAn^  ■ 
entitled  'The  Hfctory  of  New  England  frwn  as  deducible  from  the  Iransit  of  Venus  (1769). 
1630  to  1S49,'  with  notes  by  James  Savage  '  —  , 
(1825-6).  Consult  'Collections  of  the  Mas«a-  Wmthrop,  Robert  ChwleB,  American  po- 
chuselts  Historical  Society,*  3d  series.  Vols.  9  '"tical  leader;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  12  May  1809; 
and  10;  R.  C.  Winthrop,  'Life  and  Letters  of  d.  there  16  Nov.  1894-  He  was  graduated  from 
John  Winthr(^»  (1864)  ;  Whitmore,  'Notes  oa  Harvard  in  1828.  studied  law  with  Daniel  Web- 
the  Whithrop  Family  and  its  English  Connec-  scm,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  b  i?ji.  He 
tions'  (1864)  ;  Twitchell,  'John  Winthrop'  soon  became  active  in  political  life,  allying  him- 
(1801);  Earle,  'Margaret  Winthrop*  (1895).  self  with  the  Whig  party,  and  in  1834  was  elected 
.  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  -  .  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  where  be  served 
WlIIth^c^^  John,  American  colonial  gov-  fiveyears,  being  speaker  of  the  House  for  three 
ernor,  son  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of  the  years.  In  1840-50  be  was  a  member  of  Con- 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony;  b.  Groton  Manor,  gress,  and  in  1847-9  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Suffolk,  England,  12  Feb.  1606;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  Representatives.  In  1850,  on  Webster's  reaig- 
5  April  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Bury  Saint  ration  from  the  Senate,  Winthrop  was  appointed 
Edmund  a  Grammar  School,  at  Trinity  College,  his  successor  for  the  unexpired  terra,  bat  in 
Dublin,  and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  where  1851  failed  to  secure  election  to  the  Sen- 
he  studied  law.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  ate.  in  1851,  as  Whig  caudidstfr  for  gov- 
the  army,  and  served  with  Buckingham  in  the  emor,  he  recernd  a  plurality  of  votes,  but  the 
expcdilioo  for  the  relief  of  the  Huguenots  near  constitution  at  that  tune  requind  an  absolute 
La  Rochelle,  France,  in  1627,  went  in  the  follow-  najcaity  for  election;  the  election,  therefbr«, 
ing  year  to  Turkey  as  an  attache  of  the  British  went  to  the  legislature,  where  he  was  de- 
(mbftssy,  traveled  in  various  countries  of  Eu-  feated.  Dnring  his  term  in  Congress  he 
rope,  iR  1631  joined  his  father  in  Massachusetts,  had  shown  htmself  a  conserrativc;  and, 
where  he  became  governor's  assistant,  and  in  tiiouE^  opposed  to  the  extciuion  of  slav- 
1633  settled  at  Ipswich,  of  which  he  was  one  of  ery,  and  to  the  Mexican  War,  he  had  no 
the  principal  founders.  Obtaining  a  commission  sympathy  with  the  extreme  abolitioaista,  and 
imder  a  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  desired  compromise  between  North  and  Sooth, 
founded  Sajfbrook,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Connecti-  His  defeat  was  due,  therefore,  to>  a  coalitmo  be- 
ci*t  River,  in  1635,  built  there  a  fort,  and  was  tween  the  Free-Soilers  and  the  Dsmocrab  fa 
made  titular  governor.  In  1645  he  removed  his  the  Massachusetts  kgislatute.  After  ^m  Whig 
family  from  Boston  to  Pequot  Harbor,  and  in  party  dissolved,  he  took  no  prontinent  part  Hi 
the  following  year  founded  New  London.  After  political  work ;  he  did  not  join  the  Republnn 
the  union  of  Saybrook  with  Connecticut  he  bo-  reirty,  but  occasionally  spoke  in  behalt  of  &e 
came  a  magistrate  of  the  increased  colomr  Democrats,  though  not  adivehF  affiliated  with 
(1631),  and  from  1057  to.  the  end  of  his  life  tliem.  He  made  fre«ment  public  addresses  00 
served  almost  contiiwowsly  as  its  governor.  He  various  national  anniversaries  uid  occasions,  be- 
was  bearer  to  Charles  II,  {1662)  of  a  loyal  ing  the  chief  speaker  at  the  layu«  of  the  comer- 
address  from  the  Connecticut  ^vemmcnt,  and  stone  of  the  Washington  MontmuM  i»  184&,  and 
received  from  the  king  a  suitable  charter  foe  the  on  the  coB^letion  ofUw  woik  v  1885.    He  Ma 
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WINTEtROP— WIRE  AND  WIRE  DHAWING 

president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Asio-  bathers  in  the  streams  that  drain  their  couii' 

ciatioii  for  JO  years,  and  had  a  leadinjr  part  in  try.     Salmon  are  caught  with  spears,  in  the  use 

the  organization   and  direction  of  the   Peabody  of  which  they  were   exceedingly  expert.     Their 

Educational   Fund   (q.v.).     He  wrote  'Life  and  weapons   were  formerly  bows  and  arrows,  and 

Letters  of  John  Winthrop'    (1864)  ;   "Washing-  slings.     They  were  indifferent  hunters,  but  wer' 

ion,   Bowdoin,  and  FrankUn'    {l8?6) ;   'Memoir  successful   in  ensnaring  deer   in   traps   of   their 

of  Henry  Oay*   (1880).  own  construction.     The  population  of  the  score 

Winthrop,    Theodore,    American    soldier  f   ^^  ?f  l"''*^    fo™""ff  ^?'  ,!*«^,  ."^  P°* 

and   novelist :   b.    New   Haven,   Conn.,  22   Sept.  ^°^^?,'  ""'^  **  Nomlaki  and  the  Wailaki  being 

i828;d.  SigBethd,  Va..  ioJunei86i!    He  was  Z^'^'^Wr  u^°T'lL      J"^     are     under     the 

graduated  at  Yale  in  1848;  traveled  extensively  ^°'"^'^  ^^'"^  '^eency  and  are  small  in  number. 

hi   Central  and  South  America;  studied  law  at  Wire  and  Wire  Drawing.    Wire  is  defined 

Saint   Louis ;    was   admitted   lo   the    New   York  ^g  ^^f^  elongated  into  threads  or  small   rods, 

bar  in  1855,  and  iomed  the  ?th  ^ew  \orfc  regi-  of  thicknesses  vaiyii^  from  about  half  an  inch 

ment  in    1861     The    'Atlantic   Monthly'    from  ^^  „„  i„,  than  nhn,  of  an  inch,  but  intended 

h°^^^°.^^P^emh^r    of    that    year    contained  f^f   ^ach    sifie    to    be    uniform    throughout   the 

sketches  by  him  of  early  war  scenes.     He  was  pi^  .  fj^^^  threads  or  rods  having  usually  the 

killed  at   the  head  of  an  assaulting  column  of  cylindrical  form,  and  being  commonly  produced 

Northern   troops  at  Big  Bethel.     He  left  com-  ^     the  process  known  as  wire  drawing.     Essen- 

pleted  matenal   for  five  volumes  of  novels   and  (ially,  this  process  consists  in  drawing  or  pulling 

r/^,V.     <^'SiP'^^rt,.5i^,VvS.^J'^^l  -    '}^'^]y    prepared,  piece    of   the    metal    thus 


/■-  ■'  ^^^'"i'i,  ?'?"i7\'°*^  /\^??  '  •  ^"=  worked  through  a  series  of  holes  made  in  a  hard- 
Canoe  and  Sadde'  O862)  ;  and  'Life  in  the  ^^ed  steel  plate,  called  a  draw-plate,  and  which 
pP«"  ^ir-  and  Other  I'apers>  (1863).  His  Sis-  successively  diminish  in  diameter.  In  this  way 
ter  published  'Lite  and  Poems  o£  Theodore  the  cross  setrtion  of  the  wire  is  gradnaily  reduced 
Winthrop'   (1884).  to  that  of  the  last  hole  through   which  it  is 

Wintitrop,     Maine,     town     in     Kennebec  passed;  its  length,  meanwhile, bemg  correspond- 

Comity;    on   the   Maine    Central    railroad;    ao  ingly  and  greatly  increased.    As  a  consequence, 

miles  northeast  of  LeWisttm  and  10  miles  west  wire  can  be  prodneed  only  frdm  such  metals  as 

cf  Augusta.    It  has  oil-doth  factories,  woolen  *re  susceptible  in  this  way  of  being  pulled  out 

mills,  agrkrulinral  implement  works,  a  com  can-  or    extended    by    atreKhing    into    rods.      Such 

nery,  and  a  grist  mill.    There  are  six  churches,  metals  are  said  to  be  drswabfe,  or  (o  hairc  the 

a   high   school,  and   jip^ded  elementary  schools,  property  of  ductility.     This  properly  is  not  to  he 

It    has   a    state    bank.    The    oil-doth  'industry  confounded  with  that  of  malleability,  namely, 

was  begun  in  Maine,  in  1845,  by  C.  M,  Bailey  that  in  virtue  of  whid  ■  hmUI  is  laminable,  or 

of  Winthrop.     Pop.   (1910)   2,11+  admits   of  being  hammered  or   rolled   into  thin 

—    HI-   iL  -it  1  -     c  a  11    f        .   ■  plates;  since  the   same  metal  is  often  malleable 

W"<l«'P.  M"«-  '""  '"  S"f "'I'  County;  ;„j  ^'^^i,   ,„  „^  j,,,^,  ,         ,      -^ 

m  MasMchasetts  Baj^d  on  Ihj.  Bo.ton,  Revert  ^^„^      ,j  p„,„^  i^t  the.e  prSperlie,  in  an 

Beach&LjnnrulroadiiboutSvennlej  north-  „,„„      ,„j  probably   in  the  highest  known 

ea.t  of  Boiton     It  IS  a  popular  beadi  resort,  and  j^j,,     ,„„  i/d„aiie' i„  a  degre?  (ar  beyond 

I  faionte  residential  section   lor  Boston     The  n„  ,„  ^y^,,  „  ^  malleable,  aid  with  tin  and 


._    ..  and   incorporated.      It   conUins  n^^^d,  are  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  steel, 

many  futures  of  historic  interest,  chief  of  which  ■  ^  »;„  j^^j  a„d''ti„  while  aluminum 
IS  the  D«in  Wmthrop  house,  built  in  1649  It  ^f,^  ,„^j  ^f  (h^  ordinarily  brittle  metals  when 
basalso  Forts  Heath  and  Banks,  the  Wmthrop  ^^j^  perfectly  pure,  as  bismuth,  are  said  to 
Slwre  Reservation^  the  Injalls  P^A /nd  the  possess  very  high  ductility.  In  early  times 
Frost  Public  Library.  Pop.  (1890)  2,726;  ^^(3,^  „^^  ^ro  (it  to  the  filamentous  form 
(1900)  6,058;  (1910)  10,133.  oply  ty  o,ejns  of  Seating  them  under  the  ham- 
Wfaitm  ('people,"  "Indians*),  a  group  mer  into  thin  plates,  then  dividing  these  by 
of  tribes,  which,  with  the  Patwin  group  form  cutting  instruments  into  narrow  strips,  and 
the  Copehan  linguistic  stock  of  North  Ameri-  rounding  finally  with  the  hammer  and  file.  The 
can  Indians.  The  habitat  of  the  stock  is  north-  eiTliest  known  mention  of  *wire  drawers*  and 
em  California  from  Mount  Shasta,  including  the  "wire  millers,*  as  those  who  produced  wire  by 
headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  valley  drawing  were  variously  called,  oecnra  in  1351 
of  McCloud  River;  thence  southeastward  along  and  1360,  in  the  histories  respectively  of  Augs- 
the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  Chico  burg  and  Nuremberg,  the  previous  accounts  be- 
Creek,  from  which  point  to  its  mouth  the  Sac-  ing  only  of  'wire  smiths,*  or  those  who  fabri- 
ramento  forms  the  toulheastem  boundary.  On  cated  wire  with  the  hammer.  The  change  from 
the  west  the  Coast  range  intersects  the  tnri-  the  old  to  the  new  method  was  accomplished, 
tory  of  the  Copdian  stock,  the  westernmost  or  very  soon  followed,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
limit  of  which  eiitends  almost  to  the  south  machine  by  which  wire  was  successfully  pro- 
branch  of  Trinity  River,  about  lat  40°  30'  H.  duced  without  direct  aid  of  the  hand ;  this  ma- 
From  the  latitude  of  Cape  Mendocino  the  Coast  chine,  probably  the  inrention  of  one  Ludolf,  of 
range  forms  the  western  boundary  as  far  as  Nuremberg,  was  impelled  by  water  power.  The 
Jotm's  Peak,  whence  it  extends  in  an  irregular  precious  metals  ai^ar  to  have  been  the  first 
line  south eastwardly  to  San  Pablo  Bay.  The  subjected  to  this  process  — brass  and  iron  not 
tribesmen  live  largely  by  fishing,  althon^  va-  umil  some  time  later.  White  wire,  or  blanch 
rious  roots,  nuts,  berries,  farinaceous  seeds,  and  iron  wire,  is  mentioned  in  z  list  of  articles  not 
clover  blossoms  form  part  of  their  subsistence,  to  be  imported  into  England  in  1463;  and  in 
They  are  fond  of  the  water  and  are  constant  1484  boai  jr»n  and  latten  (fine  brass)  wife  »» 
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similarly  named.    Up  to  1565  English  iron  wire    fractured,  but  it  will  retain  its  place,  and  the 

was  drawn  by  hand  only,  and  was  of  so  poor  a  perils  incident  to  falling  glass  and  the  ingress 
quality  that  most  of  that  used  in  the  country,  or  egress  of  draft  and  flame  are  avoided.  Wire 
and  also  w^ol  cards  and  other  articles  involving  glass  appeals  to  both  the  practical  and  the 
the  employment  of  wire,  were  imported;  and  KStlietic  in  architecture.  Practically  it  supplies 
that  in  Ihe  year  named  patents  were  granted  to  the  requisite  light  and  ventilation  as  well  as 
manufacture  wire  in  England.  protection  against  fire,  while  it  admits  of  a  con- 

The  modern  system  of  wire  drawing  is  de-  siderable  saving  in  space,  weight  and  cost- 
scribed  under  Wire,  Manufactube  OF.  .^sthetically  it  is  adinissible  to  all  window 
In  ii»3  there  were  29  wire  mills  in  the  openings,  because  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
United  Stales  giving  employinent  to  10,000  per-  cumbersome  and  unsightly  hinged  shutters,  and 
sons.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  the  projecting  lags  and  adjusters  which  support 
$4,242,l?3.  and  the  total  value  of  product  was  and  secure  them.  Metal  sashes  fitted  with  wire 
$9,421,238.  In  the  same  year  there  were  597  wire  glass  are  rustless,  water-proof,  durable,  sanitary, 
working  establishments,  having  an  output  valued  noiseless  in  operation  and  as  workable  as  ordi- 
at  $19,942382,    See  Steel  Manufacture.                nary  window  sashes. 

Wire  Cloth,  a  sieve-like  fabric  whose  Th^  fii'sl  attempts  to  introduce  a  metallic 
woof  and  weft  are  of  wire;  the  size  of  the  wire,  titsh  into  the  body  of  the  glass  were  for  the 
the  shape  and  sizes  of  the  meshes,  being  purpose  of  increasing  its  strength  and  to  pre- 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  completed  screen,  vent  its  falling  apart  when  broken.  In  this  re- 
siftcr,  or  sieve,  or  the  character  of  the  machine  spect  the  product  has  been  thoroughly  devel- 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  "P^*!.  tint  in  addition  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of 

Wire  Gauge,  an  instrument  or  mechanism  ^M,^°^^  remarkable  fire  ret ardants  available  for 
for  measuring  the  thickness  of  wire  and  sheet  f.u'''l'ng  purposes,  and  m  view  of  the  excep- 
metals.  It  is  usually  a  plate  of  steel  having  a  ti<">a.l  hazard  attach mg  to  wmdow  and  skyhght 
series  of  apertures  around  iis  edge,  each  cor-  openings  m  all  bu.ldmgs,,.ts  uses  as  a  fire  re- 
responding  in  width  to  the  diameter  of  wire  of  '''"*\'?,'  '« .  o"tff ■"■'■"g  '"  importance  as  well  as 
a  certain  number  quantity.    Us   other   values.     Many   experiments 

„,,      nt  a         ■         ..-  ,  ■      have  been  made  to  develop  different  processes 

,.  .,W'«  Q"*""'  ".  modern  invention  used  in  of  manufacturing  wire  glass,  but.  owing  to  the 
building  construction,  being  a  combination  of  inherent  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  homo- 
wire  and  glass.  Wire  gUss  is  either  ribbed,  geneous  quality  of  the  glass,  preventing  dam- 
age from  excessive  heat  to  the  wire  and  secur- 
ing a  practically  central  location  of  the  wire  in 
the  body  of  the  glass,  only  two  methods  have 
proved  effective.  One  of  these,  known  as  the 
Shuman  nrocess,  from  the  name  of  its  invcntoi, 
Frank  Shuman,  of  Philadelphia,  consists  of 
rolling  a  sheet  of  glass,  laying  the  wire  mesh 
upon  the  body  of  the  glass,  pressing  the  same 
into  the  glass  instantly  and  while  still  plastic, 
and  by  a  coincident  process,  smoothing  over  the 
slight  abrasions  made  in  the  surface  of  the 
glass  so  as  to  secure  a  true  and  smooth  sur- 
face on  both  sides  of  the  glass.  The  other 
process  known  as  the  Apnert  process,  from  its 
inventor,  Leon  Appert,  of  France,  jnvolves  the 
rolling  of  one  sheet  of  glass,  laying  of  the  wire 
mesh  upon  this  sheet  and  immediately  and  by 
a  simultaneous  and  continuous  process  pouring 
and  rolling  a  second  sheet  upon  the  top  of  the 
wire  so  as  to  completely  imbed  it  and  secure  at 
the  same  time  an  absolutely  solid  single  sheet 
of  finished  glass.  Wire  glass  is  now  made  in 
all  the  varieties  known  to  the  rolled  glass  pro- 
cess, including  rough  or  hammered  glass ;  ribbed 
g\AS&,  figured  glass.  Wire  glass  is  also  polished 
like  plate  glass,  giving  an  entirely  clear  and 
transparent  glass,  and  is  largely  used  in  fire- 
,,,,      „,       ^,     „     ,  ,,.,   .  proof  office  buildings  where  there  is  any  external 

Wue   GI.M  Fir.-Ptoof  Wmdow.  exposure  to  fire, 

rough   rojled,  polished  plate  or  ""maze,'  having  The  mechanical  strength  of  plate  glass  ia  ef- 

wire  netting  imbedded  in  its  centre  during  the  fectively  increased  by  tlie  introduction  of  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  temperature  at  wire  mesh,  so  that  it  will  submit  to  much 
which  the  wire  is  imbedded  in  the  molten  glass  greater  strains,  and  in  fact  one  of  its  first  pur- 
instires  cohesion  between  the  metallic  netting  poses  and  effects  was  to  eliminate  the  necessi^ 
and  the  glass,  and  the  two  materials  become  as  for  using  in  skylights  one  half  inch  glass,  it 
one,  so  that  if  the  glass  is  broken  by  shock,  by  having  been  proved  that  by  using  one  quarter 
intense  heat  or  from  other  cause  it  remains  inch  wire  glass  all  the  requirements  were  met, 
practically  intact.  It  combines  the  strength  of  the  breakage  risk  decreased  and  a  very  large 
the  wire  netting  and  the  glass  plate,  and  the  factor  of  weight  and  expense  in  Structural  011- 
wire  is  so  thoroughly  covered  as  to  obviate  the    terial  eliminated. 

possibility    of    rust    or    corrosion.     Wire    glass  WiLUAM  Duixis,  Jt, 

will  break,  but  it  will  not  scatter.    It  can  be  Vict-Pret.  MisiUtipfi  Wire  Glau  Co. 
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Wire,    Uuiufocture   oL     At  the    present  and  improving  ita  qualities.    In  the  ciRhth  pair 

time  all  wire  is  made  by  the  drawing  process,  of  rolls  the  grooves  are  yi  of  an  inch  square, 

and  while  permitting  the  production  of  a  much  and  from  them  the  rods  are  carried  to  the  fin- 

thinnee  wire  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  ishing    mill    where    they    ate    given    ten    more 

rolls,    it   also    gives   a    wire    of   greater   tensile  passes   and   brought   down   to   the   required   di- 

strength,  so  much  so  that  the  smaller  the  size  mensions. 

to  which  the  wire  is  drawn  down,  the  greater  The  finishit^  mill  lies  at  right  angles  to  the 
ia  its  ultimate  breaking  strength.  The  wonder-  roughing  mill  with  its  ten  pairs  of  roll  ar- 
(ul  strength  of  piano  wire  is  well  known.  The  ranged  side  by  side.  As  the  rods  issue  from 
breaking  strength  of  English  piano  wire  ranges  one  pair  of  rolls,  they  are  seized  with  a  pair 
from  225  pounds  for  No.  12  music  wire,  which  of  tongs  by  workmen  who  bend  them  around 
is  0.029  inch  in  diameter,  to  650  pounds  for  No.  and  feed  them  into  the  next  pair.  The  rapid  in- 
22,  which  is  0.053  inch  in  diameter,  indicating  crease  in  length  is  accommodated  by  the  in- 
an  ultimate  tensile  strength,  rangiiw  from  creased  speed  of  the  successive  pairs  of  rolls, 
300,000  to  240,000  pounds  per  square  indi.  This  that  of  the  tenth  pair  tJeing  about  1,350  feet  per 
wire  is  composed  of  carbon,  0.570;  silicon,  minute,  or  about  15  miles  per  hour.  The  en- 
0.090  i  sulphur,  o.oii ;  phosphorus,  0.018;  and  tire  operation  of  rolling  down  the  billet  to  a  fin- 
manganese,  0425.  ished  rod  >j  inch  square  and  about  a  quarter  of 

In   the   past,   all   classes   of   iron   wire   were  a   mile  long,   is  accomplished   in   one   heat.     As 

made  entirely  from  wrought  iron,  and  required  the  rods  issue  from  the  last  pair  of  rolls,  their 

very  careful  preparation  of  the  raw  material  to  uids  are  seized  and  attached   to  the  drums   of 

insure  toughness  and  high  tensile  strength ;  but,  the  Garret  reels  on  which  they  are  wound  up 

with   the    discovery   of   the    Bessemtr   and    the  into  coils  of  convenient  size,  and  then  dropped 

open-hearth  converting  processes,  and  the  con-  onto  a  conveyor  by  which  they  carried  to   the 

sequent  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production  ac-  wire  mill. 

companied    by    an    enormous    increase    in    the  In  the  wire  mil),  the  coils  are  dioroughly 

strength  of  the  raw  material,  wrought  iron  was  cleaned  of  scales,  oil,  and  dirt  by  being  placed 

quickly  supplanted  by  steel.    The  great  increase  in    wooden    tanks    containing   a   weak    solution 

in    the    strength    of    steel    wire    over    that    of  of  sulphuric  acid.     They  are  then  taken  out  and 

wrought   iron   may   be  better   appreciated   from  hung  up  on  a  circular  track,  where  they  are  al- 

the  following  statement  of  facts.    The  ultimate  lowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  oxidize  slightly 

strength      01      the      best      bright      hard-drawn  on  the  surface  in  order  to  permit  a  good  grip 

wrought-iron  wire  is  about^S  tons  to  the  square  ^on    the    wire    in    the    process    of    drawing, 

inch,  while  that  of  ordinary  Bessemer  steel   is  Further  oxidation  is  prevented  by  placing  them 

40  tons,  and  that  of  open-hearth  Steel  is  60  tons  in  a  solution  of  lime,  and  then  they  are  placed 

to  the  square  inch.    In  the  special  grades  of  in  the  bakeries  and  dried  out  thoroughly.    Up 

wire    tnanufactured    from    high   carbon,    open-  to  this  point  the  product  is  technically  known 

hearth  steel  and  from  the  best  cast  steel,  the  as  'rods,*  and  only  after  it  has  been  drawn 

values  range  from  loo  to  170  tons  per  square  down  is  it  known  under  the  commercial  desig- 

inch.  nation  o£  "wire." 

A  description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  The  wire  drawing  machine  consists  o*  a 
may  be  commenced  with  the  billets.  The  bulk  stout  bench  upon  which  is  mounted  a  cast-iron 
of  the  wire  of  commerce  is  made  from  Besse-  drum,  around  which  the  wire  is  wound  as  it  is 
mer  steel  billets,  while  open-hearth  billcK  are  drawn  through  the  dies.  The  die-plates  are 
worked  up  into  rods  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  blocks  of  east-steel,  perforated  with  ta- 
chain,  for  special  grades  of  wire,  and  for  van-  pering  holes  exactly  gauged  to  the  desired  size 
ous  finished  products  requiring  great  tensile  of  the  wire.  In  drawing,  the  coil  of  wire  is 
strength.  The  billets  are  generally  stored  near  placed  on  a  spool  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the 
the  continuous  heating  furnaces  located  at  the  shop  near  the  end  of  the  bench,  and  the  end  of 
upper  end  of  the  rod  mill.  In  the  larger  plants,  the  wire  having  been  swaged  down,  it  is  in- 
when  the  mill  is  in  full  operation,  four  fur-  serled  in  (he  larger  end  of  the  hole  in  the  die- 
naces  are  continuallv  at  work,  with  a  fifth  held  plate,  passed  through,  and  attached  to  the  drum 
in  reserve.  The  billets,  which  are  4x4  inches  and  wound  up  until  the  entire  coil  has  been 
in  section,  and  36  inches  in  length,  are  fed  into  drawn  down.  Since  the  wire  is  drawn  cold,  the 
the  furnace  transversely,  side  by  side,  and  arc  consequent  strains  are  removed  by  placing  the 
pushed  Ihroagh  the  furnace  door  by  a  hydraulic  coils  in  the  annealing  pots,  where  they  are  care- 
charging  machine.  After  they  have  been  heated  fully  sealed  with  sand  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
to  the  right  temperature  for  rolling,  they  are  are  then  exposed  to  a  steady  heat  for  a  period 
pushed  out,  one  after  the  other,  through  the  of  eight  or  nine  hours.  Of  the  total  finished 
rear  door  of  the  furnace  onto  a  conveyor  which  product  taken  out  of  the  annealing  pots,  a  por- 
takes  them  to  the  rod  mill,  where  they  are  tion  is  ready  for  the  market  without  any  further 
passed  throu^  the  roughing  rolls.  This  mill  treatment;  a  portion  is  galvanized;  but  the  most 
consists  of  eight  pairs  of  rolls,  and  by  its  opera-  of  it  is  converted  into  wire  nails  and  barbed 
tion  reduces  the  billet  from  its  section  of  4x4  wire.  See  Nails,  Maijufactike  or. 
inches  to  a  rod  Ji  of  an  inch  square  and  of  Barbed  wire  is  manufactured  in  various  pat- 
great  ultimate  tensile  strength.  Each  pair  of  terns.  The  general  process  may  be  outlined  by 
rolls  is  placed  at  an  increased  distance  from  the  a  brief  description  of  the  machine  employed  in 
one  preceding,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  increase  making  what  is  known  as  2-point  Glidden 
in  the  length  of  the  rod  due  to  the  decrease  of  barbed  wire.  Four  coils  of  wire  on  reels  are 
die  sectional  area  of  the  billet,  and  the  alter-  placed  behind  the  machine.  The  wire  from 
nate  pairs  of  rolls  are  provided  with  different  two  of  the  reels  serves  to  form  the  strands, 
shaped  grooves  so  as  to  press  the  rods  into  while  that  from  the  other  two  is  used  to  form 
shapes  alternately  square  and  oval,  oval  and  the  barbs.  The  two  strand  wires,  which  are 
round,  etc.,  thus  working  the  metal  thoroughly  larger  than  the  other  two,  are  led  between  k 
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pair  of  frfctioii  wheels  and  pulled  to  a  proper 
tension,  and  then  crossed  by  the  other  two 
transversely,  one  on  each  side.  At  fixed  inter- 
vals of  a  few  inches,  according;  to  the  desired 
Spacing  o£  the  barbs,  the  two  barb  wires  are 
caught  by  a  pair  of  revolving  fingers  and 
twisted  around  one  of  the  strand  wires,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  llie  twist,  two  pairs  of  shears 
cut  the  ends  of  the  barbs  diagonally  into  sharp 
points.  The  wires  then  pass  into  a  combined 
winding  and  twisting  machine  by  which  the 
two  strand  wire!  are  twisted  around  each  other, 
and  then  to  the  spool  where  it  is  wound  up 
ready  for  the  market.  When  once  started,  the 
operation  of  wire  making  is  continuous  and 
rapid,  and  the  larger  plants  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  150  tons  of  barbed  wire  per 
day,  while  the  total  output  of  wire  from  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about 
2,000,000  tons  per  year,  of  which  about  500,000 
tons  are  converted  into  wire  nails.  See  also 
Steel  Manupactuee. 

W.  MoREY,  Jr., 
Consulting  Civil  Engineer. 

Wire  Nails.     See  Nails. 

Wire  Rope,  a  variety  of  ropes  of  iron  or 
steel  wire  extensively  employed  in  raising  and 
lowering  apparatus  m  coal  mines,  as  standing 
rigging  for  ships,  as  substitutes  for  chains  in 
suspension  bridges,  and  for  telegraph  cables. 
Endless  wire  ropes  or  cables  are  also  used  on 
traction  railways,  and  in  transmitting  power  over 
long    distances    where    ordinary    bcltmg    would 

Srove  unsuitable.  Wire  ropes  were  used  in  1822 
yt  a  suspension  bridge  at  Geneva,  and  for  a 
similar  structure  of  great  span  at  Freiburg  in 
1835.  A  variety  of  machines  are  in  use  for 
making  wire  rope.  The  relative  values  of  round 
ropes  of  iron,  steel,  and  hemp   are  here  tab- 


sheaves  or  drums,  the  longer  the  rope  will  last 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  wear  in- 
creases with  the  speed,  it  is  therefore  better  to 
increase  the  load  than  the  speed.  One  fiftii  of 
the  ultimate  strength  of  rope  is  considered  a  fair 
working  load.  Wire  rope  must  not  be  coiled  or 
uncoiled  like  a  hemp  rope.  When  not  on  a  reel, 
roll  on  the  ground  like  a  wheel  or  hoop  to  pre- 
vent twisting  or  untwisting.  Galvanized  rope 
should  never  be  used  for  running  rope.  To 
preserve  wire  rope  under  water  or  under  ground, 
add  one  bushel  of  fresh  slacked  lime  to  a  bar- 
rel of  mineral  or  pine  tar  —  boil  and  apply  hot. 
On  incline  planes  the  grooves  of  the  pulleys  or 
idlers  should  be  lined  with  wood  or  babbitt 
metal.  It  is  recommended  to  use  as  few  idlers 
as  possible.  In  a  great  many  cases,  they  do 
more  harm  than  good.  For  transmission  of 
poww  the  sheaves  should  be  lined  with  leather 
or  India  rubber,  to  secure  increased  adhesion 
and  prevent  wear.  The  use  of  cast-steel  rope  is 
becoming  general  because  of  its  lightness,  greater 
strength  and  durability.  To  get  the  best  results, 
steel  rope  should  be  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  crucible  cast  steel.  Ropes  made  from  low 
grades  of  steel  are  inferior  to  iron  ropes.  The 
use  of  Bessemer  steel  in  running  ropes  is  not 
advisable.  Ropes  should  be  examined  frequently 
and  a  new  rope  ordered  before  the  old  one  is 
allowed  to  wear  out  Attention  to  this  will  in- 
sure safety  and  prevent  serious  accidents. 

Galvanised  Steel  Cables  are  largely  used  for 
suspension  bridges  and  are  composed  of  six 
strands  with  wire  centre. 
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Dimensions  «nd  Durability. —  In  the  United 
Stales  the  wire  rope  generally  in  use  is  com- 
posed of  a  hemp  centre  around  which  are  laid 
six  strands  of  7,  g,  13,  or  19  wires,  thus  forming 
a  rope  of  either  42,  S4.  7',  or  114  wires.  Ropes 
with  seven  wires  are  generally  used  for  standing 
ropes,  guys,  transmission  of  power,  etc.  Ropes 
witli  nine  wires  are  f^nerally  useti  for  haulage 
ropes  in  mines,  on  inclmes  and  for  transmission  of 
power.  Those  with  is  wires  to  the  strand  are  gen- 
erally used  for  ship-riggni^  and  19  wires  for 
hoisting.  Wire  rope  is  as  pliable  as  hcnip  rope  of 
equal  strength  and  therefore  can  be  operated  over 
sheaves  and  drtnns  of  the  same  size  and  is  far 
more  durable  and  efficient.  Durability  of  wire 
rope  depends  principally  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  (heaves  or  drums;  the  greater  the  size  of  the 


Galvanised  Steel  Hawsers  are  usually  37 
wires  to  the  strand  and  combine  great  strength 
with  pliability.  The  demand  for  towing  a  num- 
ber of  heavy  loaded  barges,  practically  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  has  called  for  a  wire  hawser 
stronger  tlian  ai:y  Manila  hawser  made.  The 
two  grades  presented  in  the  table— Cast-steel 
and  Special  —  are  made  with  a  hemp  centre  and 
six  strands  of  37  wires  each. 
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FlatUntd  Stramd  Ropes. —  Instead  of  being 
made  up  of  strands  of  circular  form  in  cross- 
section,  flattened  strand  ropes  are  constructed 
with  strands,  each  of  which  has  one  or  mare 
flattened  surfaces,  so  that  one  flattened  surface 
is  exposed  on  ihe  outside  of  the  full  length  of 
rope,  with  the  result  that  a  plurality  of  wires  in 
each  strand  must  at  all  times  take  tiie  wear  in- 
stead  of  there  being  only  one  external  wire  in 
peripheral  working  in  each  strand,  as  is  the 
case  with  ropes  of  ordinary  construction  while 
new.  Until  the  wear  has  greatly  advanced  and 
consequently  a  considerable  diminution  of 
strei^h  has  taken  place  in  an  ordinary  rape,  the 
friction  is  borne  in  a  very  marked  manner  upon 
the  crown  of  the  one  wire  nearest  tlie  periphery 
of  the  rope  in  each  strand,  and  in  cases  where 
small  wire  is  used  it  's  rapidly  worn  through, 
while  heavier  wire  has  a  tendency  to  fracture 
where  the  abrasion  has  taken  place.  Owing  to 
the  number  of  wires  that  are  at  all  times  ex- 
posed to  wear  in  a  flattened  strand  rope  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  their  respective 
lengths,  a  smooth  or  comparatively  smooth  sur- 
face is  presented  even  while  new,  and  the  wear 
is  consequently  light  upon  any  individual  wire 
and  the  tendency  to  become  brittle  is  minimized. 
These  ropes  are  exceedingly  flexible  and  are 
less  liable  to  the  crushing  action  which  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  other  ropes.  They  are 
made  up  with  the  wires  in  the  strands  and  the 
strands  in  the  rope  laid  in  the  same  direction 
or  reversely.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  little 
wear  which  takes  place  in  the.se  ropes,  so  large  a 
marjcin  between  working  load  and  breaking 
strain  is  not  required  as  in  ropes  of  ordinary 
construction.  Flattened  strand  ropes  are  free 
from  all  tendency  to  spin  or  kink  and  a  consider- 
able saving  in  wear  of  pulleys  and  sheaves  is 
'Effected  by  their  smooth  surface  which  is  shown 
in   the   two    following    ilhis 


The  end  sections  show  a  comparisoo  of 
structure  and  wearing  surface  of  round  and  flat- 
tened strand  rope. 


Hercules  Wire  ffof^.— This  is  a  very  hif^ 
grade  of  rope,  the  steel  for  which  is  specially 
prepared  for  it  under  a  patent  process  and  then 
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the  wire  tempered  and  drawn  by  a  patent  pro- 
cess,  jjroducing  a  steel  strong  and  tough  and 
that  IS  uniform  in  density,  texture,  elasticity, 
elongation  and  strength,  every  wire  being  care- 
fully tested  for  these  points  and  the  tests  regis- 
tered for  reference.  It  is  a  rope  that  was 
evolved  originally  for  use  in  extra  hazardous 
places   and  where  there  is   liability  for   rough 

Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways.— Aerial  tram- 
ways may  be  used  to  advantage  both  in  opera- 
tion and  construction  for  transporting  material 
from  one  place  to  another.  This  is  especially 
true  with  ores,  coal,  stone,  lime,  rock,  gravel, 
earth,  sand,  and  cord  wood.  Packages,  lumber, 
logs,  light  merchandise  and  water  may  also  be 
transported  economically.  Usually  the  material 
is  loaded  on  the  cars  at  one  terminal  or  an  in- 
termediate loading  station  and  carried  to  the 
opposite  terminal  where  it  is  discharged.  By 
means  of  various  devices  it  can  be  arranged 
for  the  discliarKing  of  the  material  at  any  point 
along  the  line  for  use  in  such  work  as  construct- 
ing dams,  carrying  refuse  from  plants,*  etc. 
Aerial  trams  can  be  constructed  in  a  hilly  corn- 
try  without  the  necessity  of  making  tunnels, 
cuts,  embankments  or  bridges  as  compared  to 
railway  construction.  Rivers  and  ravmes  are 
spanned  while  hills  and  other  constructions  are 
overcome  by  building  the  line  directly  over 
them  and  supporting  it  by  towers  or  derricks  at 
these  points.  Grades  are  no  barrier  to  this  con- 
struction as  they  can  be  built  to  surmount  prac- 
tically any  grade  and  in  fact  where  the  loads  are 
carried  down  grade  and  the  grade  is  sufficient 
the  entire  tramway  will  be  self-propelled,  due  to 
the  forces  of  gravi^.  An  aerial  tramway  is  free 
from  surface  traffic,  so  that  the  under-lying 
ground  may  he  used  for  other  purposes.  Tram- 
ways are  not  affected  by  the  elements,  such  as 
snow,  sleet,  rain  or  frost  and  may  be  operated 
irrespective  of  the  weather. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  aerial  tram- 
ways; namely,  single  rope  systems  and  double 
rope  systems.  The  single  rope  system  is  the 
simpler  in  construction  of  the  two  and  for 
limited  capacity  not  exceeding  eight  tons  per 
hour,  an  average  condition  of  route  is  economical 
in  both  construction  and  operation.  This  system 
"consists  of  a  moving  endless  rope  to  which  are 
attached  in  various  manners  the  carriers  or 
buckets.  The  entire  line  is  supported  by  sheaves 
placed  on  towers  which  are  located  dependent 
upon  the  profile  of  the  ground.  At  each  ter- 
minaT  the  cable  passes  around  a  sheave  or  series 
of  sheaves,  generally  one  of  them  being  provided 
with  grips  in  its  periphery  for  driving  or  con- 
trolling the  tram\vay.  When  divisible  material 
is  carried,  mechanical  loaders  are  used  and  the 
buckets  are  arranged  so  that  they  discharge  autcv 
matically.  This  is  all  accomplished  while  the 
line  continues  in  operation.  Bulky  material  can 
be  loaded  and  taken  away  from  the  carriers 
while  the  tramway  continues  in  motion,  owing  to 
■its  slow  speed.  The  doiible  rope  system  is  al- 
Ivays  proferable  to  a  singte  ayilem  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  separate  track  rope  is  used  upon 
which' the  buck^s  travel '  inttead  af  one  cable 
performing  the  work  of  Wh  supporting  artd 
prptfeiiiflg-.  This  diminiihes  and.  divides  the 
strains  developed  thereby,  greatly  increasing .th* 
life  of  the  cable  and  plant  The  double. fope 
system  will  fulfil  almost  any  requirements  In  th« 
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tramway  line  and  may  be  built  practically  any  Washington,  D.  C,  i8  Feb.  1834.  He  received  a 
length.  The  practicability  of  long  lengths  of  grammar  school  education,  became  a  private 
tramway  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  tramway  tutor,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
built  for  the  North  American  Copper  Company  1792,  and  commenced  practice  at  Culpeper 
at  Encampment.  Wyo.,  which  has  a  total  length  Court  House,  Va,  In  1799  he  removed  to  Rich- 
of  over  16  miles  and  is  built  in  four  sections,  mond,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  house  of  dele- 
making  it  the  longest  tramway  in  this  country,  gates,  and  in  1802  received  from  the  legislature 
The  double  rope  system  is  capable  of  carrying  the  appointment  of  chancellor  of  the  eastern 
capacities  as  great  as  200  tons  per  hour  and  i»  shore  of  Virginia.  In  1803  he  published  in  the 
fact  even  greater,  when  conditions  demand  St.  'Richmond  Argus'  his  'Letters  of  a  British 
The  double  rope  system  in  general  consists  of  Spy,'  purporting  to  be  papers  left  at  an  inn  by 
two  tracks  or  standing  cables,  upon  which  the  an  English  member  of  Parliament  traveling 
loaded  and  empty  carriers  travel  respectively  and  in  Virginia.  They  consist  principally  of  sketches 
an  endless  traction  rope  for  propelling  them,  of  prominent  public  orators,  with  remarks  on  elo- 
The  track  cables  are  stretched  at  high  tension,  quence  and  some  pages  of  local  description,  and 
one  end  being  anchored  solidly  and  the  other  proved  extremely  popular.  A  second  series  ap- 
being  fastened  to  a  tension  device.  All  of  the  peared  in  the  followmg  year  in  the  "Richmond 
cables  are  supported  by  towers,  which  are  located  Enquirer'  under  the  title  of  'The  Rainbow.' 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  ground  over  which  Wirt  was  an  assistant  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  line  passes.  Aaron  Burr  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
In  all  of  the  above  classes,  the  traction  rope  displayed  a  learning  and  eloqucice  which  estab- 
passes  around  a  sheave  or  a  series  of  sheaves  at  lished_  his  reputation  as  one  of  tht  foremost  law- 
either  terminal ;  one,  however,  being  generally  yers  in  the  country.  A  series  of  papers  some- 
provided  with  grips  in  its  periphery  for  clamp-  what  in  the  style  of  the  'Spectator,'  begun  by 
mg  the  cable  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  him  and  several  of  his  friends  in  1810  under 
friction  for  driving  or  controlling  the  tramway,  the  title  of  'The  Old  Bachelor,'  appeared  in  33 
In  long  lines,  tension  stations  are  provided  for  numbers  of  the  "Richmond  Enquirer,'  and 
dividing  the  tension  and  take  up  on  the  track  afterward  in  book  form.  His  'Sketches  of  the 
ropes.  Double  rope  systems  may  be  sub-divided  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry'  appeared 
into  three  classes.  One  in  which  the  carriers  in  1817,  and  became  immediately  popular.  In 
are  attached  and  detached  to  and  from  the  trac-  1816  Wirt  was  appointed  by  President  Madison 
tion  rope  by  means  of  a  friction  or  compressing  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
grip.  The  second  in  which  the  carriers  are  pet-  Virginia,  and  from  1817  to  1829  was  attomey- 
manent  fixtures  to  the  traction  cable,  the  loading  general  of  the  United  States.  On  his  retirement 
of  same  being  effected  by  mechanical  loaders  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of 
while  the  budcets  arc  automatically  tripped  at  his  pr'^fession  at  Baltimore.  He  delivered  in 
the  discharging  point.  And  the  third  in  which  1826  in  the  hall  of  representatives  in  Washing- 
the  traction  cable  has  permanent  fixtures  at-  ton  a  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson.  In  1862 
tached  to  it  in  the  shape  of  clips  or  buckets,  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party 
The  buckets  in  this  system  are  automatically  for  president  of  the  United  States.  Consult: 
attached  and  detached  to  and  from  same  at  Kennedy,  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William 
either  terminal  of  the  line  by  means  of  a  lock-  Win>  (1849) ;  Trent,  'English  Culture  in  Vir- 
ing  device.    This  latter  system  is  furthermore  ginia'    (1889). 

designed  so  that  the  buckets  arc  automatically  Wigcas'set,  Maine,  town,  county-seat  of 
discharged  at  the  unloading  end  without  any  Lincoln  County,  on  the  Sheepscot  River,  uut 
attendants  to  look  after  same.  A  simple  ttam-  the  Maine  Central  Railroad;  40  miles  northeast 
way  which  is  known  as  a  two-bucket  tramway  of  Portland.  It  is  in  a  region  noted  for  pic- 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  where  the  turesque  sc«iery,  and  is  a  popular  summer  re- 
grade  is  steep  and  where  the  capacity  is  moder-  sort.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a  port  for 
ate.  This  is  true  for  short  lines.  It  consists  coasting  vessels;  some  vessels  are  built  here, 
of  two  cables  stretched  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  town  also  contains  a  shoe  factory  and 
upon  each  being  operated  a  bucket,  the  two  large  saw-mills.  There  is  a  national  bank,  cap- 
buckets  connected  to  a  traction  rope  whk;h  ital  $100,000,  and  a  savings  bank.  It  has  several 
passes  around  a  sheave  or  series  of  sheaves  at  elementary  schools,  and  a  public  academy  (high 
the  upper  end  of  the  line.  When  the  loaded  school)  founded  in  1877.  Pop.  (1890)  1,733; 
bucket  descends  by  gravity,  it  pulls  up  the  (1900)  1,273;  (i9"o)  1,287. 
empty  bucket  on  the  opposite  cable  and  vice  ,„.  ,  ,  i ,  1  ,  _.<.  .  , 
vers^  This  type  is  sometimes  used  on  level  Wisconsin,  wIs-kSn'stn,  a  north-central 
ground  or  even  ujv^rade  simply  by  applying  |J?'1  "*  yl^"^''^''/T'^^**^^^?'T'^ '=*''***k?^ 
^wer  to  the  line  for  operating.  The  most  suit-  'Badger  State.'  Admitted  to  the  Union  ^  May 
able  system  of  tramwaya  to  be  used  in  any  case  .^848  It  is  betwe«.  lat.  42  30  and  47  N.  and 
depends  upon  the  profile  of  ground,  capacity,  1°"-  8?  30  and  92°  30  W  Bounded  on  the 
nature  of  material  to  be  transported  and  ter-  north  by  Uke  Superior  and  the  u^jpcr  penmsula 
minal  requirements  and  should  be  investigated  of  Michigan,  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  south  by 
thoroughly  before  deciding  upon  any  particular  Ilj.mois,  and  wpt  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  The 
construction  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  nvers  flow  along  the 

w„^i™  ''■"'"■*'■  ^'^™'".  Kri;?i,vi,-'.""ro?';&^ss 

WiBK^s  „  ,    ^  ^       ^  The  State  is  divided  into  71  counties.    Its  grcat- 

WirelcM     Telephony.      See    Tilephony,  ^st  length  is  316  miles  and  breadth  29s  miles. 

WraELiss.  The   State  capital  is   Madison,   and  the  leading 

Wirt,  wert,  William,  American  jurist  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  city  is  Milwaii- 

statesman :  b.  Bladensburg,  Md.,  8  Nov.  1773 ;  d.  kee.    The  population  iif  1910  was  3433,8601 
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WISCONSIN 

Topography. —  Wisconsin  represents  an  ele-  seldom  reaches  as  far  south  as  Milwankeci 
vated  undulating  plain  with  an  altitude  of  from  where  navigation  generally  continues  open 
600  to  1,800  feet  above  sea  level.  A  ridge  some  during  the  entire  year.  Snow  almost  always 
30  miles  south  of  Lake  Superior  forms  the  falls  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  before 
watershed  of  the  State,  the  ground  sloping  there-  tlie  occurrence  of  heavy  frosts,  protecting  the 
from  in  all  directions.  High  cliffs  extend  along  ground  and  the  roots  of  plants  from  freezing, 
the  east  shores  of  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Winne-  and  from  its  melting  acceleratiDg  the  growth  of 
bago.  The  greatest  depression  in  the  State  is  vegetation  in  the  spring.  The  prevailing  winds 
the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan,  578  feet  above  of  spring  are  from  the  N.  E  ;  01  summer,  S.  E. ; 
the  sea.  The  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth  of  of  autumn  and  winter,  W,  The  winters  are  cold, 
the  Platte,  eight  miles  above  Dubuque,  is  591  mostly  uniform,  with  many  clear,  dry  days;  the 
feet;  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  603;  at  La  Crosse,  sprir^s  are  badcward;  the  summers  short  and 
€33;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  often  hot;  the  autumns  prolonged,  mild,  and 
677  —  it  therefore  has  a  descent  in  this  part  of  usually  pleasant.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain 
its  course  of  S  inches  per  mile.  The  descent  and  melted  snow  is  about  32  inches.  Tlie 
of  Fox  River  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  barometer  varies  in  its  extremes  from  28  to  a 
Bay  is  170  feet,  forming  one  of  the  most  valu-  little  above  30  inches,  the  mean  being  about  29.5. 
able  series  of  water  powers  in  the  West  No  Geology. — The  rock  formations  present  in 
part  of  the  United  States  excels  the  valley  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  begin  with  the  very  old- 
the  upper  Mississippi  in  the  great  beauty  of  its  est,  the  Archsean,  and  extend  ud  to  the  Devon- 
bluff  and  woodland  scenery.  ian,  which  is  represented  by  a  small  area  near 

Rivers  and  Lakes. —  The  Mississippi  River  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  The  Ardisan  rocks  oc- 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  for  ciipy  a  dome-like  area  in  the  north-M:entral  part 
about  250  miles,  and  in  that  distatKe  receives  of  the  State,  mantled  about  by  the  sandstones, 
the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin,  Black,  Chippewa,  shales,  and  limestones  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
and  Saint  Croix,  all  large  streams,  drainmg  re-  rian  age.  The  Archiean  rocks  consist  of  granite, 
spectively  areas  of  11,000,  2,200,  9,000  and  3>6oo  greenstone,  gneiss  schist,  quartzite,  and  crystal- 
square  miles.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  line  limestone.  The  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
the  Rock,  another  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  rocks  have  their  beds  sloping  in  all  directions 
the  St  Louis,  Bois  Brule,  Bad,  and  Montreal,  away  from  the  central  Archxan  area.  Within 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior ;  the  Menominee,  the  Silurian  rocks  the  Trenton  and  Niagara  for- 
Peshtigo,  Oconto.  Pensaukee,  and  Fox,  with  its  mations  are  filled  with  fossils.  In  addition  to 
tributary  the  Wolf,  flowing  into  Green  Bay;  and  the  large  central  area  of  Archaan  rocks,  a 
the  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  ftnd  Milwaukee,  trib-  smaller  area  is  found  forming  the  elevated  area 
utaries  of  Lake  Michigan.  Innumerable  smaller  of  bluffs  near  the  town  of  Baraboo.  The  later 
streams  irrigate  almost  the  whole  surface;  beds  of  the  Archaean  formation  are  rich  in  min- 
their  waters  are  usually  clear,  originating  in  erals,  particularly  those  containing  copper  and 
springs  and  small  lakes.  Several  of  these  at  the  iron.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  the 
north  are  precipitated  over  rocky  barriers,  fonn-  Silurian  formations  are  important  by  reason  of 
ing  often  beautiful  cascades  or  rapids ;  and  at  the  areas  of  zinc  and  lead  which  they  contain.^ 
the  south  several  run  through  narrow  rocky  Min^raii.— The  mineral  resources  of  the 
gorges  called  "dalles.*  The  Mississippi  is  navi-  State  are  very  extensive.  Lead,  copper,  iron, 
gable  for  steamboats  throughout  its  course  along  and  zinc  occur  abundantly  and  arc  mmed  with 
the  border  of  the  Sute;  the  Wolf  and  Fox  profit.  The  principal  mmeral  productions  in 
rivers  are  navigable  for  small  steamboats,  the  1900  included  red  hematite,  733,aia  long  tons; 
latter  having  been  artificially  improved  with  brown  hematite,  12,793  long  tons:  granite  (1909) 
slack-water  dams;  and  many  of  the  streams  af-  $742,878;  sandstone,  $335,470;  liniestone,  $38,- 
ford  ample  water  power  for  manufacturing  pur-  269;  clay  products,  $3,060,486;  coke,  48,000  short 
poses.  Besides  the  two  great  lakes,  Superior  ton*  in  igoo  (no  report  in  igog)  :  and  mineral 
and  Michigan,  there  are  numerous  others,  es-  water  valued  at  $15,958.  The  lead  mines  of  the 
pecially  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  State  were  first  discovered  by  the  French, 
the  State ;  these  are  from  I  to  20  or  30  miles  iii  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  but  attracted 
extent,  often  with  high,  picturesque  banks,  and  little  attention  until  1826,  from  which  time  the 
deep  water,  abounding  in  fish.  The  largest  lake  quantity  of  lead  produced  increased  rapidly, 
in  the  State  is  Winnebago,  a8  miles  long  and  12  until  the  discoveries  in  the  Black  Hills  over- 
miles  wide,  covering  an  area  of  212  square  shadowed  theimportanceof  the  Wisconsin  mines, 
miles.  The  other  principal  lakes  are  Saint  ^gWc«I(Mre.— Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  land 
Croix,  Pepm,  Little  and  Great  Butte  dcs  Morts,  area  of  Wisconsin  is  included  in  the  farms  of 
Mendota,  Monona,  Waubesa,  Kegonsa,  Pucka-  the  State.  There  were  176,546  farms  in  1910. 
way.  Pewaukee,  Geneva,  Green,  and  Koshkonong.  Much  of  the  northern  part  was  until  recently 

CKmale. —  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  white  pine^ 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  46"  P. ;  balsam,  hemlock,  and  other  cone-bearing  ever- 
mean  temperature  of  winter  20* ;  of  spring  and  greens,  but  these  have  suffered  serious  diminu- 
autumn  47',  and  of  summer  72°,  The  waters  tion  from  lumbering  operations.  The  soil  in 
of  Lake  Michigan  materially  affect  the  tempera-  the  north  is,  in  large  measure  well  adapted  to 
ture  of  the  counties  along  its  shores,  moderating  agriculture,  although  there  are  large  sandy  tracts 
both  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  only  suited  to  the  growth  of  pine  forests ;  the 
of  winter:  and  hence  the  temperature  of  Janu-  prairies  in  the  south  and  central  portions  are 
ai7  at  Milwaukee  is  found  on  the  Mississippi  exceedingly  rich  and  productive,  raising  the 
Kiver  half  a  degree  of  latitude  farther  south,  cereals,  tobacco,  sugar  beefs,  and  potatoes  in 
and  that  of  July  at  Saint  Paul,  «°  farther  north,  great  quantities. 
The  northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  is  generalty 
covered  with  ice  in  the  winter,  but  the  sheet  UnhSlJrtjI.T^SSoIihJ  ^™*' *'™"°  "*■ 
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According  to  the  somewhat  uncertaiii  crdsue  Lake  Superior,  are  large  and  growing  manuAo 
returns,  the  principal  farm  crops  in  1910  were  turing  centres.  Wisconsin  in  1900  was  the  first 
com,  51,188,000  hushcis,  valued  at  $26,618,000:  aiDong  the  States  in  the  value  of  its  timber  and 
wheat,  3,659,00a  bushels,  valued  at  $3,366,000;  lumber  products;  Michigan,  which  was  first  ia 
oats,  69,136,000  bushels,  valued  at  $33,506,000;  1890,  having  suffered  a  much  greater  decline. 
barley,  22,429,000  bushels,  valued  at  $14,355,000;  But  so  rapid  has  of  late  been  the  work  of  the 
rye,  4,680,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,465^00;  lumbermen,  thai  Wisconsin's  lumber  industry  is 
buckwheat,  ig6.000  bushels,  valued  at  $147,000;  fast  dropping  to  a  much  lower  stage,  the  prin- 
potatoeg,  24,700,000  bushels,  valued  at  $9,3815,000;  cipal  operators  having  already  withdrawn  from 
and  hay,  2,260.000  tons,  valued  at  $34,126,000.  the  State  to  the  South  and  far  Northwest  Most 
The  average  values  per  acre  ot  the  principal  of  the  timber  has  been  removed  from  the  sou^- 
crops  are  as  follows:  Flowers  and  plants,  ern  part  of  the  State,  yet  in  the  north  there  is 
$1,396;  onions,  $125;  nursery  products,  $116;  still  much  pin^  hemlodc,  spruce,  and  deciduous 
tobacco,  $86;  small  fruits,  !^7;  miscellaneous  varieties.  Durmg  the  year  1900  there  were  pro- 
vegetables,  $54;  hops,  $53;  broom  com,  $39;  duced  3,38q.i^jOOO  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  The 
sweet  potatoes,  $25 ;  potatoes,  $23 ;  dry  beans,  manufacture  of  flouring  and  grist-mil!  products 
$16;  flaxseed,  $13;  dry  peas,  $12;  cereals,  $g;  ranked  second  atnong  the  industries  of  the  State 
hay  and  forage,  $8;  and  orchard  fruits,  $5.  The  in  1900^  with  717  establishments,  1,412  wage- 
crops  yielding  the  best  average  returns  per  acre  earners,  and  products  valued  at  $26,327,942.  In 
were  grown  upon  highly  improved  ground.  1890  there  were  497  establishments,  1,770  wage- 
Their  production  required  a  relatively  great  earners  and  products  valued  at  4^,252,397. 
amount  of  labor,  and  large  expenditures  for  The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  during  the 
fertilizers.  decade  was  $2,075>64S-    There  were  47  establish- 

The  value  of  all  livestock  on  farms  in  I9i(n  ments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
was  $158,454,043.  Of  this  amount  43,3  per  cent  wood  pulp  in  1900,  with  4,240  wage-earners,  and 
represents  the  value  of  horses  and  colts ;  42.5  per  products  valued  at  $10,985,576.  In  i8go  there 
cent  cattle,  including  dairy  cows  and  meat  cattle,  were  27  establishments,  1,779  wage-earners,  and 
8.6  percent  swine;  2.3  per  cent  sheep  and  lambs;  products  valued  at  $4,475,3^  The  increase  iu 
2.8  per  cent  poultry  ;  and  5  per  cent  that  of  all  the  value  of  products  during  the  decade  was 
other  livestock.  Dairying  is  an  important  branch  $6,420,208.  These  mills  are  situated  mainly  oa 
of  agriculture  in  Wisconsin.  In  igoo  the  value  of  the  lai^  rivers  which  aSord  the  abundant  power 
dairy  products  was  $26,779,721,  being  17  per  cent  so  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  this 
of  the  value  of  all  farm  products.  Ot  this  industry.  The  large  quantities  of  spruce,  hem- 
amount,  78.6  per  cent  represents  the  value  of  lock,  and  other  woods  used  are  furnished  by  the 
dairy  produce  sold,  and  21.14  per  cent  that  con-  forests  of  the  State,  and  the  quality  of  the  water 
sumed  on  the  farms  of  the  producers.  Of  the  ia  unexcelled  for  paper-making  purposes.  There 
former  amount,  $15,717,043  was  received  from  were  78  establishmejits  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
the  sale  of  252,450^51  gallons  of  milk;  $4,508,-  ture  of  furniture  in  1900,  with  7.773  wage-eam- 
775  from  26,931,757  pounds  of  butter;  $686,629,  «3,  aud  products  valued  at  $8,731,823-  In  1890 
from  1,638.601  gallons  of  cream,  and  $i3S,93o.  there  were  hut  46  such  establishments,  2,9C9 
from  1,558,575  pounds  of  cheese.  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $3,616,517. 

Manufaclures.-^ln  rgio  Wisconsin  had  9.722  The  itKrease  in  the  value  of  products  during  he 

manufacturing  establishments,  employing  ^os,-  decade  was  $5.tO5,306. 

1)66,000  capital  and  205,022  persons;  paying  $119,-  Transportaiion. —  The  first  railroad  in  Wis- 

743.000   for  wages  and  $34^383,000  for  materials;  consin  was  built  in  185a     In  1904  the  prittcipal 

and  having  an  aggregate  output  valued  at  $590,-  caiiroads  traversing  the  State  were  the  Chicago 

466,000.     The  principal  manufactures,  according  and  Northwestern;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 

to     the     values     of     output      (igoo)  :     lumber  Saint  Paul;  the  Wisconsin  Centra!  1  the  Chie^o, 

ind  timber,  $57,634,816;   flour  and  grist,  $26,-  Saint  Paul.   Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  and  iiv. 
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U7  942  ■    foundry    and   machine   shop   products,     Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 
i22',252,730;  cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk.    The  total  length   of  railroads  within  the  Suie 


$20,120,147;  leather,  (fei0,O74,373 ;  ma't  liquors,  in  1902  was  6.970  miles. 
$19,394,709;  packed  meat,  $13,601,125;  and  paper  Banks  and  Banking.— la  the  State  in  190P 
and  wood  pulp,  $10,895,576.  The  iron  output  there  were  125  national  banks  in  operation,  hav- 
Bggregated  over  116,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  ing  135,551  d^wsitors  and  $40,774«m  savings 
60,000  tons  of  rolled  iron.  Manufactures  of  deposits.  There  were  also  358  State  banks 
leaitier  amount  to  $9,000,000;  and  beer  is  pro-  with  170,548  depositors  and  $34,870,310  de- 
duced chiefly  at  Milwaukee,  to  the  value  of  posits;  3  savings  banks  with  6.3^  depositors 
$11000,000  annually.  The  remarkable  growth  of  and  $1, 144,513  deposits;  and  8  loan  and  trust 
manufactures  in  Wisconsin  is  to  be  attributed  companies  with  12A17  depositors  and  $2,23747o 
to  an  abundant  supply  of  materials  and  exc^  deposits.  The  exchanges  at  the  United  Stales 
lent  market  facilities.  ManufaeturinK  is  ndt  clearing  house  at  Milwaukee,  during  the  year 
concentrated  in  a  few  localities,  but  is  well  dis-  ending  y  Sept.  1909  aggregated  $59o,o7&3oa 
tributed  throughout  the  State.  Six  large  rivers  ;•»  increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  oi 
—  the  Menominee.  Saint  Croix,  Chippewa.  Wi».  $sa,asa.38o.  ^  ,  .  - 
consin.  Rock,  Fox,  and  Wdlf— with  many  G«.emm«(.— The  government  of  the  State 
smaller  streams,  and  the  fHitlet  of  matiy  of  the  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  adopted 
2.000  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  18  Febmary.  and  ratified  Iw  a  vote  of  the  peop  e 
^c  State  afford  enormous  wafer  power,  as  yet  14  March  1848.  By  it  cerUin  personal  rights 
only  partially  developed.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  are  secured  to  every  citiien.  adequate  remedies 
Michigan  and  Green  Bay  are  II  hnportantmaniH  for  wr<wgs  secured,  fliecnme  of  treason  cJoarlj 
facturing  cities,  all  accessible  to  lake-going  ves-  defined,  leases  of  land  for  a^rKullural  purpose 
lels-  and  the  cities  o.*  Ashland  and  Superior,  on  longer  than  15  years  prohibited,  and  aliens  «!• 
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lowed  tc.  hold  and  convey  property^  alt  white  chiefly  German  and  Scandinavian,  bat  including 
male  citizens  and  persons  who  have  declared  also  French,  Swiss,  and  most  other  Enropean 
their  intention  to  become  citirens,  who  are  21  peoples.  Many  o(  these  foreigners  settled  in 
years  of  age  and  who  have  resided  in  the  State  commtmities,  some  of  which  have  tenacioasly 
one  year,  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  governor  preserved  their  original  language  and  cnstomt. 
is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  receives  i'he  pc^wilation  in  the  State  in  1830  was  3,245; 
a  salary  of  $g,ooo  per  annum.  Legislative  ses-  (1840)  30,945:  (1850)  30S.39i;  (i860)  ;7538i ; 
sions  are  held  biennially  in  odd-numbered  years,  (1870)  1,054^0;  (1880)  i,3iS-497;  (i8go)  1,- 
begimiing  on  tbe  second  Wednesday  in  Januarj',  686,880;  {1900)  2,069,042,  and  in  1910,  2,333.' 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  length  of  session.  The  gfe.  There  arc  also  about  6,000  tribal  In- 
Legislature  has  33  members  in  the  Senate  anil  dians  living  on  Federal  reservations.  The 
100  in  the  House,  each  of  whcnn  receives  $s<f  leading  cities  in  the  State  in  the  order 
per  biennial  period  and  mileage.  There  are  11  of  thdr  population  are  as  follow*:  Mil- 
representatives  in  Congress.  The  State  govern-  waukee.  373.857;  Superior,  40,384;  Racine,  38,- 
nient  in  igoS  was  Republican.  There  is  a  sw-  oaz;  La  Crosse,  30,4^7;  Oshkosh,  33.002;  Madi- 
prcme  tourt  of  six  members  elected  for  10  years,  son,  25,531:  Sbehoygan,  16.359;  Green  Bay,  19,- 

Slate  finances.^ln  igio  Wisconsin  had  no  too;  Ean  Claire,  18,310;  Mannelte,  14,610:  Fond 
indebtedness  except  for  the  fottotring  trust  du  Lac.  18,797;  Appleton,  i6.773;  Janesvilte, 
fnnds:  School  fnnd,  $1,563,700;  normal  schoiri  1,^,894;  Ashland.  n,S94:  Wausau,  16.560;  Mam- 
fund,  $515,700;  tmiversity  fund,  $111,000;  agri-  towoc.  13,027:  Kenosha,  21,371. 
cultural  college  fnnd,  $60,600;  total.  $2,251,000.  Indian  RiMrvationt. —  The  Indian  reserva- 
The  actual  valuation  in  tglo  was:  Real  estate,  tiona  in  Wisconsin  are  La  Pointe,  Menominse, 
$1,901,290,225;  personal  property,  $577,271,561;  Oneida,  and  Stockbridge.  Tha  Stocfebridge  are 
total  $2,478,561,786;  State  tax  rate,  $13.65  per  self-supporting,  largely  through  anniiilies  and 
$1,000;  and  total  taxes  raised,  $1,345,570.  The  sales  of  lumber-ciitting  rights,  but  take  little 
receipts  for  the  year  are  over  $5,300,000;  ex-  interest  in  agriculture.  The  Menominee  and 
penditures,  $5,000,000;  balance  in  the  State  treas-  Chippewa,  on  the  Menominee  and  La  Pointe 
ury,  about  $300,000.  reservations,  respectively,  also  derive  most  of 

Charities    and    Corr^crioH.— The    penal    and  theit  support  from  the  sale  of  their  timber.  The 

charitable  institutions  are  managed  by  a  Stale  Menominee    are    dependent    upon    Government 

board  of  control,  appointed  by   the  governor,  rations  for  20  per  cent  of  their  subsistence.    I^ 

The  incurable   insane   are   cared   for   in   coimty  Pointe,   or   Bad   River,   reservation.   Is   situated 

asylums,  supported  hoih  by  the  State  and  county,  in  Ariiland  county,  and  comprises  an  area  of 

There  are  State  insane  hospitals  at  Mendota  and  194  square  miles.     These  Indians  are  a  portion 

Winnebago;   a   School   for  the  Blind  at  Janes-  of  the  Lake  Superior  band  of  Chippewa  (Algon- 

ville;  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Chippewa  quian)  with  a  population  of  627.     The  Menoml- 

Falls;  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Detavan;  Indus-  nee    and    Stockbridge    reservations,    embracing 

trial  School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha ;  and  State  areas  of  36a  and  18^  square  miles,  are  located 

School  for  Dependent  Children  at  Sparta.    The  in    Shawano   and    Ocoirto   counties.    The   Me- 

State  Prison  is  at  Waupun,  and  the  State  Re-  nominee    (Algonquin)    are   an   aboriginal    Wis- 

formatory  at  Green  Bav.  consin  Uibe  and  have  a  present  population  of 

Educalion.~-la   1908   the   children   of   school  1.487.      Their    principal    occupations    are    litm- 

age  m  Wisconsin  numbered  690493;  the  enroll-  bering  and  farming.    The  Stockbridge  and  Mun- 

mcnt  in  public  schools,  465J06;    the   average  gee  tribes,  of  Algonquin  stock,  originally  lived 

daily  attendance,  3«MIS-    There  were  8,000  pub-  jn  New  En^and;  later  they  moved  to  western 

he  school  buildings,  public  school  property  val-  New  York,  and  thence  to  Wisconsin ;  they  are 

ued    at   $18,000,000,    and    14,659    teachers.      For  non-consolidated,  and  ntmiber  376,    The  One-Ma 

higher    education    there    were   269    public    high  reservation,  now  existing  as  such  only  in  name, 

schools,  19  private  secondary  schools,  12  public  is  situated   in   Brown  and   Ontagamic  counties. 

and  3  private  normal  schools,  10  universities  and  The  entire  area,  102  square  miles,  has  been  al- 

collegcs  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  and  the  lotted,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  for 

Milwaukee-powner  College  for  Women,  at  Mil-  gchool  purposes.    The  Oneida  (Iroqnoian)  were 

waukee.      The    pnncipal    coUeges    include    the  formerb'  a  portion  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New 

Uiuversity   of   Wisconsin    (q.v.>,    at    Madison;  York,  where  they  resided  before  being  sent  to 

Beloit  College,  at  Eeloit;  Marquette  and  Con-  Wisconsin.     Their  nrwent  population  is   1,704. 

cordia  Colleges,  at  Milwaukee;  Lawrence  Uui-  jn    Calumet    County    are    many    Stockbridge, 

verstty,    at    Appleton;     Northwestern    Univer-  Brothertown,  and  Munsec  farmers,  without  tribal 

!i',^;.,.'^^!!^^".l":';>?r",?J'?gf'„"L^'^r,!  r«^'-V<»«'.  »"?   f«"<«'i"e  the  puranjts  of  hus- 


Milwaukee  Medical  College  and  Wisconsm  Col-  bandmen.    There  are  nearly  8,000  Indians  and 

lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Milwaukee,  half-bloods  in  the  State,  either  as  dtiicna  or  in 

ATWi^ioK.-Thc    strongest   denominations    in  tribal  relations— as  large  a  number  as  at  anj 

the  State  are  ihe  Roman  Catholics;  Lutheran,  period  in  its  history 

Independent  Synods;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Con-  Hit(or»  — The  rttnim  west  o*  TjiIci.  Mt<-kl«» 

g.«».io..l;  „g„Ur  B.p.i,.    Evangelical  A«o-  ,.,T4?7uited  b, fSc^  o^T^  j""fe 

c,al,on,  German  Evangel.cal  Synod;  and  Pr.s-  ,„  „          ,    ,  fhaiipiam.  arrived  Ini6»    In 

.,.,  and  4S0,«x,  ,ehola,..  i?^,  "^f^^'  of".S"^v*eS'   'S   ISfa' 

Po^v^f/oH.-^DOn    after    the    admission    of  Jesuit  mission  at  La  Pointe  was  founded  by 

Widconsin  to  the  Union  in  18L18  efforts  were  Father  Claude  Allouez.  and  three  years   later 

made  to  attract   immigration  by  the  offer  of  he  established  the  mission  of  St.  Frands  Xavi'er 

cheap  lands,  and  the  result  has  been  an  unusu^  on  the  shores  of  Green  Bay.     In  1673  Father 

ally  large  foreign  element  in  the  population—  Jacques  Marquette,  accompanyinir  LouU  Jollian 
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nepin,  the  famous  La  Salle,  and  other  French-  BAltography. —  Wisconsin  Historical  Collec- 
men  traced  waterways  within  the  territory,  tions,  17  vols,  (1854-1904) ;  Parkman  Club  Pub- 
Trading  posts  were  established  about  tliis  time,  lications  (1896-7)1  Butterfield,  'Discovery  of 
becoming  dependencies  of  Mackinac.  The  the  Northwest'  (1881);  Hebberd,  'History  of 
earliest  explorers  found  the  Chippewa  on  the  Wisconsin  Under  the  Dominion  of  France* 
borders  ol  Lake  Superior,  at  war  with  the  (1890);  Lapham,  'Wisconsin*  (18415);  Smith, 
Sioux,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  'History  of  Wisconsin'  (1854) ;  Strong,  'His- 
The  Menominee,  Winnebago,  Mascouten,  Miami,  tory  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin*  (1885); 
PottawatDmi  and  ICickapoo  occupied  other  par-  Thwaites,  'Story  of  Wisconsin*  (1890  and 
tions  of  the  same  district.  At  a  later  period  1899} ;  and  'Stories  of  the  Badger  State* 
the  Pottawatomi  and  (he  Sauk  and  Foxes  were  (1900)  ;  'Historic  Waterways*  (1888  and 
in  possession.  Artificial  earth-mounda  (see  1903) ;  Legler,  'Leading  Facta  in  the  History  of 
Mound  Buiujexs),  in  the  form  of  animals,  such  Wisconsin'  (1898)  ;  and  various  monograiAs 
as  the  lizard,  bird,  turtle,  and  buffalo,  are  still  published  by  the  State  Historical  Society, 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  Revised  by  R.  G.  Thwaites. 
navigation  of  the  upper  lakes  was  begun  in  Wisconsin,  a  river  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
1679,  when  La  Salle's  'Griffon'  made  a  trip  sin.  It  has  its  rise  in  Vieux  Desert  Lake,  on  the 
from  Niagara  River  to  Green  Bay,  and  was  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  flows  south  to 
lost  on  her  return  voyage.  About  1750  a  fixed  Portage  City,  then  southwest,  and  enters  the 
settlement  was  established  at  Gretm  Bay  by  Mississippi  four  miles  below  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Charles  de  Langlade;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Total  length  about  625  miles.  It  is  navigable 
Revolutionary  War,  Prairie  du  Chien,  at  the  for  aoo  miles  to  Portage  City,  from  whidi  point 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  grew  into  a  like  set-  it  is  connected  with  Fox  River  by  a  canal, 
tlement;  a  few  years  later  La  Pointe  (at  Shifting  sandbars  in  this  river  are  a  hindrance 
first  on  the  mainland,  but  soon  thereafter  on  to  navigation.  There  are  several  waterfalls 
Madeleine  Island,  in  Chequamegon  Bay)  and  along  its  course,  the  most  famous  of  which  are 
Portage  became  permanent  trading  posts.  Eng-  known  as  The  Dalles  of  Wisconsin  and  Grand- 
land  retained  Mackinac  after  the  treatv  of  1783,  father  Bull  Falls.  Some  of  the  bluffs  which  line 
and  American  dominion  was  not  fdt  by  the  the  picturesque  gorges  are  fully  400  feet  ht^ 
Wisconsin  traders  until  after  the  War  of  Wiscoasln  Phalanx.  See  Ripok,  Wis. 
1813-15.  The  formation  of  Aster's  American  Wisconsin,  University  of,  the  State  Uni- 
Fur  Company  to  establish  fur  trade  in  this  versity  located  at  Madison,  Wis.  As  early  as 
region  was  followed  by  a  law  forbidding  Eng-  1836  the  legislature  of  the  territory  then  known 
liah  traders  within  the  territory,  which  resulted  as  Wisconsin  passed  an  act  for  the  establish- 
in  an  increase  of  American  influence.  By  the  ment  of  ^Wisconsin  University*  at  Belmont, 
ordiiumce  of  1787  Wisconsin  became  a  part  of  now  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  the  institution  was 
the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1800  it  was  in-  never  organized;  again  in  1838  a  law  was  passed 
eluded  m  Indiana  Territory.  In  1809  the  region  for  the  establishment  of  the  'University  of  the 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Illinois,  as  then  Territory  of  Wisconsin,*  a  board  of  visitors 
formed,  and  so  continued  till  the  conversion  of  was  appointed,  and  the  national  endowment  of 
the  latter  into  a  State  in  181^  when  Wiscon-  two  townships  of  land  received.  Nothing  fur- 
sin,  which  was  yet  a  wilderness,  was  annexed  ther  was  done,  however,  until  1848,  when  the 
to  Michigan  Territory  for  such  government  as  State  Constitution  provided  for  the  establish- 
was  needed.  In  1826  lead  was  discovered  in  ment  of  a  State  university,  and  the  university 
large  quantities  at  Potosi  and  Mineral  Point,  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature.  A 
and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  immigrants  to  preparatory  department  was  opened  in  1849,  and 
that  section.  The  Indians  soon  became  trouble-  the  collegiate  department  in  1850.  In  1854  a 
some,  and  the  Black  Hawk  war  ensued  in  1832,  second  grant  of  two  townships  of  land  was  made 
Treaties  were  a  few  years  later  made  with  the  by  Congress ;  but  this  land  as  well  as  that  of 
Indians,  by  which  most  of  them  removed  to  the  first  grant  was  sold  at  very  low  prices  to 
reservations  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  1836  attract  settlers,  and  the  income  derived  from 
the  population  had  increased  to  such  in  extent  the  fund  was  meagre;  no  State  appropriation 
that  a  territorial  government  was  organized,  was  made  till  1870.  In  1858  the  University  vras 
which  at  first  included  a  part  of  the  upper  reorganised,  tlie  work  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  whole  of  Minnesota  ment  restricted,  and  the  collegiate  department 
and  Iowa,  and  that  fart  of  the  Dakotas  lying  organized  in  six  schools;  during  the  War  of  Se- 
east  of  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers,  cession  a  large  number  of  students  entered  the 
On  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  army,  and  though  the  work  of  the  university 
as  a  State,  a  part  of  die  L^e  Superior  region  was  not  suspended,  no  commencement  was  held 
was  set  off  to  her,  and  when  the  Territory  of  in  1864.  Since  the  war  the  progress  of  the 
Iowa  was  formed,  it  included  all  the  region  university  hag  been  continuous.  In  1866,  a  re- 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  later,  the  territory  organization  was  effected.  The  Federal  grant 
west  of  the  St  Croix  was  given  by  Congress  under  the  "Morrill  Act"  for  the  establishment 
to  Minnesota.  The  first  effort  to  procure  the  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  industrial  arts  was 
admission  of  Wisconsin  to  the  Union  ai>  a  given  to  the  university.  Colleges  of  agriculture 
State  was  made  in  1846.  A  constitution  drafted  and  engineering  were  then  established  as  in- 
during  that  year  was  ratified  in  March,  1848,  and  tegral  parts  of  the  universihr  Women,  who 
the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  by  Act  had  been  admitted  since  i8i«  to  a  'normal* 
of  Congress,  29  May  1848.  Under  this  con-  department,  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
stttution,  with  srane  amendments,  it  is  still  follow  a  rejtular  collegiate  course.  At  this  titne. 
governed.     During  the  War  of  Secession  the  however,    the   co-educational    lystem    «u   not 
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complete  as  the  work  of  the  women  was  kept  of  Law  was  established  in  1868;  it  offers  a  threa 
sepante  from  that  of  the  men;  but  a  few  years  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
later  complete  co-education  was  established.  In  The  Graduate  School  received  its  present  or- 
1873  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  a  year  ganizatjoi)  in  1895.  Ii  includes  work  in  the 
to  the  university;  in  1876  an  annual  tenth  of  a  Collie  of  Letters  and  Science,  the  College  of 
mill  tax  was  appropriated ;  in  1683  and  1891  Engineering,  and  the  Qillege  of  Agriculture, 
other  niill  taxes  were  added ;  in  iSgg  all  mill  courses  especially  for  graduate  work  being  of- 
taxes  were  consolidated  with  a  grant  of  one  fered  in  each  department  of  these  colleges;  the 
per  cent  of  the  railroad  licenses  into  a  specific  school  as  a  whole  is  under  the  control  of  a 
annual  grant,  which  was  increased  in  1901  and  faculty  committee.  The  degrees  conferred  are 
^ain  in  1903.  The  total  income  from  all  A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  C.E.,  E.E.,  and  M.E.  The 
sources  was  ft^4/ioo  in  igo3--3.  At  the  time  of  Summer  School  offers  courses  in  the  subjects  of 
the  first  annua!  grant  of  $io/xx>  a  system  of  free  the  general  college  curriculum,  in  education,  in 
tuition  to  graduates  of  high  schools  in  the  State  gymnastics,  and  a  special  normal  course;  it  also 
was  adopted,  which  Jed  to  the  elimination  o£  includes  a  summer  school  in  shop  and  labora- 
the  preparatory  department  a  few  years  later,  tory  work  for  mechanics.  Tuition  in  the  uni- 
This  al.so  resulted  m  making  the  university  the  versity  is  free  to  Wisconsin  stutknts  except  in 
actual  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  the  College  of  Law.  There  are  eight  scholar- 
State,  ships  for  undergraduates,  and  four  student  loan 
Since  189a  the  universi^  has  extended  its  funds ;  there  are  also  31  fellowships,  five  of 
work  in  all  directions;  a  number  of  special  which  are  in  special  departments,  and  18  gradu- 
courses  have  been  added,  particular  emphasis  has  ate  scholarships,  six  of  which  are  for  special 
been  laid  on  graduate  work,  and  the  number  of  purposes. 

graduate  students  increased.  The  university  Gymnasium  work  and  military  drills  are  re- 
new includes  the  following  collies  and  schools ;  quired  of  men  students  during  part  of  the 
(l)  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science;  (2)  the  course,  and  gymnasium  work  of  women  stu- 
College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering;  (3)  the  dents.  There  is  also  ample  provision  for  ath- 
CoUege  of  Law ;  (4)  the  College  of  Agricul-  letic  sports,  which  are  under  we  general  control 
ture;  (5)  the  Graduate  School.  It  also  con-  of  an  Athletic  Council,  on  which  the  faculty  is 
ducts  a  summer  school  and  a  university  exten-  represented.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
sion  department  The  College  of  Letters  and  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  West 
Science  includes  beside  the  general  departments  which  has  a  boat  crew.  The  women  students 
of  instruction  in  arts  and  science,  the  several  have  organized  an  athletic  association.  The 
special  departments  as  follows:  The  courses  in  students  maintain  four  men's  literanr  societies 
commerce,  pharmacy,  education,  and  home  and  one  women's  society  in  the  College  of 
economics,  the  School  of  Music,  the  pre-medical  Letters  and  Science,  and  two  debating  societies 
coarse,  the  normal  graduates'  course,  and  the  in  the  College  of  Law ;  the  four  men's  societies 
Washburn  Observatory.  The  degree  of  A.B,  is  and  the  two  law  societies  form  the  intercollegi- 
conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  ate  debating  society  from  which  debaters  for 
Letters  and  Science,  except  in  the  pliarmacy  intercollegiate  oontests  are  chosen;  two  of  the 
and  normal  graduate  courses ;  for  this  degree  men's  societies  and  the  women's  society  were 
the  work  is  largely  elective;  in  the  Freshman  organized  in  the  early  days  of  the  university, 
year  an  English  course  is  required,  and  during  and  have  always  had  a  prominent  part  in  slu- 
thjs  year  the  other  studies  are  elected  from  dent  life.  There  are  also  a  Science  Club,  dra- 
two  groups,  ^l)  language,  (2)  mathematics,  matic  clubs,  and  numerous  other  special  associ- 
science,  and  history.  Certain  minima  in  these  ations,  a  Woman's  Self- Government  Association, 
groups  must  be  offered,  the  total  covering  some-  and  chapters  of  the  honorary  fraternities  of  Phi 
what  less  than  two  years'  work.  Not  later  than  Beta  Kappa  and  Tau  Beta  Phi  (engineering). 
the  beginnii^  of  the  Junior  year  a  major  sub-  The  university  campus  contains  about  450  acres, 
jeet  in  some  one  department  must  be  elected,  bordering  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Mendota ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  free  electives.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  grounds,  the.  land  rises 
A  limited  amount  of  elective  work  may  be  taken  abruptly  in  two  hills,  of  which  the  e 
in  the  colleges  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture,  higher  '  '  t.  .  ■.  .■■-., 
in    the    School    of    Music,    or    in    the    special  hill  an 

courscsof  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  A  burn  Observatory  stands  on  me  western  nui, 
special  two  years' course  is  arranged  for  normal  which  is  known  as  Observatory  Hill;  further 
school  graduates,  for  completion  of  which  the  west  is  the  farm  with  its  barns  and  buildings; 
degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred.  The  special  to  the  east  of  University  Hill  is  the  Lower 
courses  in  pharmacy  cover  four  years,  leading  Campus,  used  largely  for  athletic  sports ;  the 
to  the  degree  of  B,S.,  or  two  years,  leading  to  State  Historical  Society  Library  Building,  con- 
the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  The  Col-  laining  the  libraries  of  the  society  and  the  tmi- 
lege  of  Engineering  was  organized  in  1870 ;  it  versity,  also  stands  at  the  western  end  of  this 
offers  six  four  years'  courses  leading  to  the  campus.  Among  the  prominent  buildings  on 
degree  of  B.S. ;  these  are  in  civil,  sanitary,  me-  and  near  University  Hill  are  North  Hall,  Sotith 
chanical,  electrical,  and  general  engineering,  and  Hall,  and  University  Hall,  Chadboume  Hall, 
applied  electrochemistry;  the  course  in  general  Assembly  Hall,  Science  Hall,  and  the  Engineer- 
engineering  includes  an  elective  course  in  min-  ing  Building ;  on  and  near  Observatory  Hill  are 
ing  engineering.  The  College  of  Agriculture  the  Hiram  Smith  Hali  (dairy),  the  Horticul- 
offers  a  "long  course"  of  four  years,  leading  to  tural- Physics  Building,  and  the  new  Central 
die  degree  ot  B.S.,  a  short  course  of  two  years.  Agricultural  College  (completed  in  1904).  The 
winter  and  summer  dairy  courses,  and  a  farmers  University  Library  in  1904  contained  86,000  vol- 
winter  course ;  this  college  also  includes  the  umes :  in  addition  to  which  there  are  depart- 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  or-  mental  libraries,  the  StMe  Historical  Lt"brary, 
— ■  -'---i  of  farmers'  institutes.    The  College  and  other  libraries  open  to  students,    ^he  Sute 
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Historical  Library  and  the  University  Library  Wise,  Heniy  Alexander,  American  lawjer 
are  in  one  building,  practically  on  university  and  political  leader;  b.  Drummotidtown,  Acco- 
ground,  and  although  they  are  administered  bj  mac  County.  Va.,  3  Dec  1806:  d,  Ricbmotul, 
separate  staffs,  are  in  effect  one  library  for  (he  Va.,  12  Sept.  1^6.  He  was  graduated  from 
use  of  students.  Thus  there  are  about  250,000  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1825,  was  admitted 
bound  volumes  and  half  as  many  pamphlets  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  began  the  practice  of  law- 
accessible  for  the  purposes  of  the  university,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  183a  however,  he  re- 
TTiE  collection  is  particularly  strong  in  American  turned  to  Accomac  County,  wncre  he  built  up  a 
and  English  history,  Greek,  political  and  social  large  practice  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  early  active 
science,  Shakespeare,  and  the  publications  of  in  the  Democratic  party ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
American  learned  societies.  The  students  in  naliona.)  convention  of  1832,  and  in  the  same 
1904  numbered  3,227,  of  whom  1,31a  were  in  year  was  elected  to  Congress.  After  the  elec- 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  744  in  the  tion,  he  fought  a  duel  with  his  opponent,  od 
College  of  Engineering,  and  525  in  the  College  the  latter's  challenge.  On  the  remoral  of  the 
of  Agriculture.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  government  deposits  from  the  United  States 
ranks  among  the  first  of  the  State  universities  bank,  Wise,  with  other  Democrats  in  the  House, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  standard  of  scholar-  joined  the  Whigs  in  opposition  against  Fresi- 
ship.  H  B  Lathrop  ^^"^  Jackson.  He  was,  hiawever,  re-elected  to 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Literalwe,  Uni-  Congress  in  1834  and  in  1836;  and  also  opposed 
versity  of  IViscotisin  "*"  Buren  s  banking  and  sub-treasury  plan.  In 
,„.  ,  w,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  1837  he  acted  as  the  second  of  Graves,  of  Kcn- 
Wtadom,  Book  of.  the  name  of  oiw  of  the  tucky,  in  a  duel  with  Cilley.  of  Maine,  both 
so-called  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa-  members  of  Congress,  in  which  the  latter  was 
ment.  See  Wisdom  of  SoU)mok.  kiUed.  This  occurrence  led  to  much  denuacia- 
Wladom  of  Solomon,  a  book  regarded  by  tion  of  Wise,  who  was,  however,  ascertained 
Protestants  as  apocryphal,  but  accepted  by  Ro-  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  affair.  In  1840  he 
man  Catholics  aS  part  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  nomination  of 
Testament.  It  purports  to  be  the  work  of  Solo-  Tyler  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  after  Tyler 
mon,  but  the  Protestant  view  is  that  tt  was  the  became  President  exerted  an  important  influence 
composition  of  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  about  a  on  the  administration  policy.  In  1844  he  was 
century  before  Christ.  The  author  states  that  appointed  minister  to  Brazil ;  and  on  his  return 
he  is  a  king  and  the  son  of  a  king,  that  he  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  again  gave  his  sup- 
prayed  to  God  for  wisdom,  and  received  both  port  to  the  Democratic  party.  In  1854  he  was 
wisdom  and  riches.  God  directed  him  to  build  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Virginia, 
a  temple  on  the  hoty  mount.  Righteousness  and  conducted  an  active  campaign,  particularly 
wisdom  are  commended,  and  unbelievers  and  against  the  Know  Nothing  party,  and  was 
idolatiT  are  denounced,  and  examples  are  given  elected  by  a  majority  of  10,000.  Toward  the 
from  the  Mosaic  writings  to  show  how  the  judg-  end  of  his  term  as  governor  occurred  the  itit- 
ments  of  God  overtake  the  worshippers  of  false  ure  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  John  Brown  and  his 
gods,  and  the  wicked  generally.  Nor  is  the  followers,  and  the  execution  of  John  Brown  at 
author  content  with  indicating  earthly  penalties  Charlestown,  z  Dec.  1859.  was  one  of  the  last 
for  wrongdoers.  He  points  plainly  to  rewards  in  acts  of  his  administration.  He  was  a  member 
3  future  life  for  the  good,  and  punishments  of  the  State  convention  which  met  at  Rich- 
for  the  wicked,  and  without  referring  to  the  mond  in  1861  to  consider  the  relations  of  Vir- 
resurrection  of  the  body,  he  teaches  the  immor-  ginia  to  the  Federal  government,  and  one  of 
tality  of  the  soul.  The  book  was  highly  esteemed  the  committee  on  Federal  relations  to  whom  the 
among  the  Jews,  and  was  evidently  well  known  principal  business  of  the  convention  was 
to  St.  Paul,  as  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  referred.  He  favored  a  compromise  between 
Corinthians,  and  Ephesians  indicate.  Under  the  North  and  South,  and  the  avoidance  of  hostili- 
name  of  'Wisdom*  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ties  if  possible;  but  after  Virginia  declared  for 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Hie  book  is  in  the  secession  he  loyally  supported  the  Confederate 
list  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as  in-  cause.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
spired  Scripture.  The  Roman  Catholic  position  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  occupied  the 
is  that  it  was  truly  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  Kanawha  Valley;  but  was  rapidly  driven  out 
that  the  Alexandrian  Greek  version  was  a  trans-  hy  Gen.  Cox,  in  a  series  of  skirmishes.  He  con- 
lation  from  the  original  Hebrew.  tinued  to  serve  in  western  Virginia  until  he  was 
Wise,  Daniel,  American  Methodist  cler-  «.*"*  '?  ^"r^*''.,'"'!"*';,.*^-,.*^'  "-'*.  ''''^^% 
gyman  ^d  author:  b.  Portsmouth,  England,  ^'""^  »?  '^.^'^'i  }^-  /^  *«  "«?:=  "f  the  attack 
10   ran    i8ii-   d     Enorlrwood    N     I      1808      He  "P°"  '^^  '*'^"*^  **?  ^="-  Bumside,  in   February 

Melhodisi  mininiy,  edited  the  "Srad.y  School  f""  <•'  ''}'.  br  pde  knom  ..  the  W  «e  legran. 

Me.senger>      i838-«,     and     'Zion's     Herald>  '"^  '"'  f  ""  "5"™-  ,g«  ™  '""  ;■  "" 

i8!3-6,  „  well  ^many  Smday  School  pohli-  •»'"•=,  '>•  Appotii.ttoi.    After  the  «.r  Je  ij- 

eation,.    He  pobiiihed  mote  than  50  book,  tor  '™,'    ,2?  .'"  ni^^jS.  ^rw'.°  >   fc?    r 

yonng  people,  ntoMly  under  the  jin-nanie.  of  "',;" „^,;'"J?"    ,?,°    ^u    "'l(-    ^ 

•FraSci;  FSrres.et-  and  ■L.nrenceTance.ooi"  S'"  .    >.2;,^     V"'  i    &■       fS-  T  r'"?'". 

Among  theie   .te:    'Personal    Efiorf    (1S41)  ;  y™,  "^>  •  >■  ^-  "'"•   ^"''  »'  "  ^t.' 

'Life   of   Ulric   Zwlngli*    (1850);    <My   Uncle  ^^"^f- 

Toby's  Library'    {12  vols.  i8s^) ;  'Vanquished  Wise,  Henry  Auetistiis,  American   naval 

Victors'   (1876);   'Hetflic  MetTiodists'    (188a);  officer:  b.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   12  May  1819;  d. 

'Boy  Travelers  in   Arabia'    (1885);    'Men  of  Naples,  Italy,   2   April    i860.    He   entered  the 

Renown'      C'^'')  1     Uid     'Some     Remarkable  navy   as   midshipman    in    i^}4,   served    on   the 

Women'   (10S7).  Florida   coast   during  the   Semtnote   War  and 
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on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  Mexican  War,  Wise,  John   Sergeant   American   lawyer 

and  rose  to  be  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  son  of   Henry  Alexander   Wise    (q.v  )  ■   b    Rio 

and  hydroBraphy  in  1866.    Under  the  pseudonym  de   Janeiro,   Brazil    27   Dec.    1846.    He  studied 

of  ■Harry  Gringo,"  he  wrote  'Los  Gringos;  or,  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington 

An   Interior   View    of   Mexico   and    California,  which   he  left   in    1864  to  join  the   Confederate 

with  Wanderings  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Polynesia*  army,  was  graduated   from  the  law   department 

(1849)  ;      'Tales     for     the     Marines'      (1855)  ;  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1867  and  began 

'Scampavias,    from    Gibel-Tasek   to    StambouP  to    practise    his    profession    in    Ri(±mond     In 

(1857)  ;    'The  Story  of  the   Gray   African   Par-  1881  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Vir»nia. 

rot'    <i8s6),  a  book  for  children,  and   'Captain  He  was  defeated   for  governor  of  his   State  in 


Brand  of  the  Centipede'  (i860).  1^5.  He  has  published 'Diomcd>  L-rr-,,  ...^ 
End  of  an  Era'  (iSgg);  (The  Lion's  Skin>  (1905); 
<A  Treatise  on  American  Citizenship'  (1906). 

\   f~.  -  ■        .  >,;. "  ^ ',,     ,■     ■'  "    ii    ■     J--S  Wise,  Peter  Hanuel,  American  alienist:  b. 

d.  Oncmnat.,  Oh,o,  a6  March  190a     rfe  studied  -Clarence.  Erie  County,  N.  ■V^   7  March  1851     i 

at  Prague  and  Vienna^  became  rabbi  atRadniB,  ^  g^^.  1907.    He  was  gradnated  at  the  medial 

and,   desirous  of   a  broader   field,  eroipated  to  department    of    the    University    of    Buffalo    in 

New  York  m  1846.     He  was  elected  rabbi  of  a  1872;    was   president   of   the   New    York    State 

synagogue   at    Albany,    N.    Y.,    but    the    ritual  Commiasion  in  Lunacy  i8g6-iOOi  ■  and  was  pro. 

changes  which  he  favored  led  to  a  division  in  fcssor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Ver- 

the  congregaiion,  and  a  new  temple  was  organ-  mont    i^i-^;      He    publisher    'Text-Book    for 

ized  by  his  friends.    In   1854  he  was  elected  Training  Schools'   (1896) ;  and  monographs  on 

raMii   of  the  Congregation   B'nal  Teshurun,  of  'Asylums   of   Great  Britain'    (1882)  ;    "Sexual 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.    In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  Perversion'    (1883)  ;  etc 

^'"m^i,°U4!''  J^^'^""*!;'  ^if  ""'j  ?"''a^T  Wi«  Hen  rf  the  East.  The,  the  three 

fn-"   nt.,1  .'  S^hn,,.  h^wl^v^^  S  "^K*-  "'-"''  ^""'ding  to  thVGospel'of  Mauhew 

<De  Deborah.'     Throughout  h.s  ! on g  years  of  ij.  j    2),  followed  the  guiding  «ar  to  Bethle- 

acuvity,  he  sought  in  pulpit,  press,  and  on  plat-  j,^^  (^  ^^der  to  render  homage^to  the  new  bor., 

form  to  advancethe  canse  of  progressive  Juda-  King   of   the   Jews.     A    legend,    which   can   be 

ism  and  became  its  practKal  and  popular  leader,  traced  back  to  the  ad  century,  calls  tliem  kings 

to  whose  efforts  were  due  the  Union  of  Amen-  g^d  later  times  distinguished  them  as  Melchior. 

can  Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Hebrew  Unmn  Caspar,    and   Balthasar.    They   are    honored   at 

College,  and  the  Central  Rabbinical  Conference,  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  and  in  art  the  young- 

Among  his  published  works  are:     "hssence  of  ^^i   ^  portrayed   as   a   Moor     Their   bones  are 

Judaism'    (i860);   <Jodaisin,   Its  Doctrines  and  said   to   have   been   placed    in   the   cathedral   of 

Duties'    (1862)  ;   'Prajer  Book*   and  <Hymna!'  Cologne  and  hence   they   are  often   referred   10 

(1863),    which    were    quicklv    followed    by    his  as  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne. 

'Origin    of    Christianity,'     'The    Cosmic    God,'  ■vau^^^^       ™i-'™  _       m-  ».  1 „  .  ■  . 

ProielviaiB    amstijnitj.,>    and    'Promo,    to  St.Jl.   Spim,  3  Aog   iSoa;  d    Undon  ■;  Fc*. 

Holy  »Ht>    He  w.s  praidrat  of  the  Hebrew  I*?'  .S  J"  "; '"*  P"M«St  «>>  l.ro<«l>l 

Ui  Col.«,  from  iM'fo.od.ffon  in  ,875  ..11  t'l'TC  Si„'"tei?"SS,"  SZ] 

ma  oeatn.  „^^  Durham,  and  the  English  College  at  Rome. 

Wtae,    John,    American     colonial    clergy-  He   took  orders    in    1835,   became   professor   of 

man-  b    Roxbury,  Mass.,  August  1652;  d.  Ips-  onenlal  languages  in  (he  Roman  University  in 

wich     Mass.,    1725.    He    was    graduated    from  ^^7  and  in  i8a8  rector  of  the  English  College. 

Harvard  in  1673  and  10  years  later  was  settled  as  He  returned  t6  England  in   1833  and  there  de- 

mioister  of  the  second  parish  church  in  Ipswich  livered  in  1836  at  St.  Mary  Moorfields,  London, 

in  which  position  he  continued  tili  his  death,  a  series  of  lectures  on  'The  Principal  Doctrines 

For  remonstrating  against  the  violation  of  char-  and   Practices  of   the   Catholic   Church,'    which 

ter   rights   in   levying   a    province   tax   without  attracted   much   attention.     He   was   consecrated 

authority  from  the  Assembly,  he  was  fined  and  titular  bishop  of  Meltpotamos  in   1840  and  was 

imprisoned   by   Governor    Andros   in    1687.     In  made  archbishop  of  Westminster   and  cardinal 

1689  he  brought  a  suit  against  Chief  Justice  in  1850.    This  ecclesiastical  awointment  caused 

Dudley  for  denying  him  the  privileges  of  the  great  excitement  among  English   ultra-Protes- 

habeas  corpus  act,  and  in  1600  was  chaplain  to  (ants,  who  termed  it  a  "papal  aggression'*  and 

the  expedition  to  Quebec     He  took  a  decided  resulted  in  the  'Ecclesiastical  Tilfes  Act*  pro- 

and    successful    stand    aBainst   the   attempts    of  hihiting   the   assumption   of   local    ecclesiastical 

Increase  and  Cotton  MaOier  to  place  the  Massa-  titles  by  Koman  Catholics,  which  was  not  re- 

chusetts  churches  under  the  authority  of  ecclesi-  pealed  until   1872.     In   the  midst  of  the  excite- 

astical  coimcils,  putting  forth  two  essays  on  the  ment  Wiseman  put  forth  a  temperate  address 

subject,     'The     Churches'     Quarrel     Espoused*  explaining   the   constitutional   rights    of   Roman 

(1710)   and   'A  Vindication  of  the  Govermnent  Catholics,   entitled    'An   Appeal   to   the   Reason 

of  New  England  Churches*    (1717).    A  large  and  Good  Feeling  of  the  People  on  the  Subject 

edition  of  both   essays  waa  published  in   1772  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy'    (1850),  which  was 

and  a  4th  edition    with  historical   memoir  by  very  instrumental    in    bringing  about  a   better 

J.  S.  Clark  (i860).    In  the  memoir  it  is  stated  state  of  feeling.     In  1836  he  established  with 

that  several  striking  passages  in  the  Declaration  O'Connell  'The  Dublin  Review'  and  was  a  regu- 

of   Independence  are  neariy  literal  transcripts  lar  contributor  to  it.    He  was  theauthorof 'Lec> 

from  the  'Vindication.'    ConauK    Tyler,  'His-  inres  on  the  Connection  between  Science  aad 

tory  of  American  Literatufe'  Vol.  II.  (1878).  Revealed  Religion'   (1836)  ;  'Letters  on  Catho- 
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lie  Unity'  (1842);  'Fapal  Supremacy^   C'850)  ;  Fiirstenhof,  once  a  ducal  residence,  date  from 

'Fabiola'     (1854);     'The    Four    Last    Popes'  the   I4tli  and  isih  centuries.    It  was  a  Hame 

(1858);      etc.      Consult:      'Memoir,'      by      G.  town  in  the  13th  century,  passed  to  Sweden  in 

White  (1865);  Lord  Houghton,  'Monographs'  1649,  waa  taken  by  the  Danes  in  1675,  and  by 

(1875);   Ward,    'Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  the  Danes,  Prussians,  and  Hanoverians  in  1712, 

Wiseman'    {1897);   Fitzgerald,   'Fifty  Years  of  wliea   its   strong    fortifications   were    destroyed. 

Catholic  Progress'   (ipoo).  and     in     i8oj    was    pawned    to    Mecklenburg- 

Wisbam.     See  Wusbkum.  Schwerin,  which  secured  it  finally  in  1828.    Pop. 

.  „  , ,  _  ™       .  ,  about  2^x*M. 

Wisfaart,      wTsh'art,      George,       Scottish         ««„„    n„j.-,i-  tii„,4„i»._.    a : 

preacher  and   agitator:  b.   P i tar ro,   Forfarshire,  .i^™"^' u  t^^X?  W^.V9L    ™ 

about  1512;   d.   Saint  Andrew's  28  March   1546:  1,'"^^{i;.^  ^n.l"' ,r:/''h^  ^   ^^T\^a 

Leaving  Scotland  in  1538  to  avoid  persecution,  f,"'!?"'  ^'??;'li?=ft;    ^t    ^.h"?  IT^**^,*!^ 

he   bectme   in    IS43   a   tutor   in    Christ   Churrh  ^u}lj^^„^^t^^J^   i7fnJ,j^\l,VT^T 

^J'lsti™1>fc'oThi^  'oliirrilff  0I  «"  S^"'  o'fTrSld  Soft^C^ur^^fsSton 

l£j!^\'rt    senHo    n»ftiarf  "^^rri^l  '^!.^^l'l"L°m^XT^r^Z'^^ 

commissioners    sent    to    negotiate    a    marnage  jrili,      *_.._!.  u-. 1  <tj>  .  _     r  .1. 

t,»tt  h.*™  Prime  Edw.rd  >nd  the  ioCl  OM    <;™S^,^^J   <B„JJ      ,?^%^,M     t 

qnee^    of    Scots.    Under    their    protection    he  91L^S    .S'pL^    S,    ,?f '  4i  1  ^ 

ireached  it  Montrose,  Dondee,  and  other  Scot-  Sg, ')  i"""!"""    ">    the    He.theii> 


ns,  and  his  preaching  led  the  people 


.„ .^  . .  ^,„ __._.,  „  (iSas).^ 

destroy    some    convents    and    Roman    Catholic  Wi«'ner,  Qcorge  Y,,  Am 

churches.    Arrested   at  Ormiston  by  the  Earl  pneer:  b.  West  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  ii  July  1841. 

oi    Bothwell,    he    was    delivered    to    Cardinal  He  was  graduated  at  the  Unrversity  of  Michi- 

fieatOD,  who  sentenced  him  to  be  burned  at  gan  in  1865 ;  served  in  government  survey  on  the 

Saint    Andrew's.    Consult     Rogers,     'Life    of  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  I86s-8c^ 

George  Wishart,  the  Scottish  Martyr'   C1876).  ^o  on  surveys  o(  the  Misaissippi,  Illinois,  and 

,,_  , ^          TIM    1.     _i    /»       c     ^  V  D*»    PiaincB   rivers    1880-4.    He   was   soperin- 

Wtahart^  or  WlMheart  Geo^,  Scottish  jendent  of  the  loth  and  nth  United  States 
bishop:  b.  Yester,_  East  Lothian,  1609;  d,  Edin-  Lighthouse  districts  1884-7  and  since  the  last- 
burgh  i67(.  He  IS  said  to  have  i^  educated  ^^^^  ^as  engaged  in  private  practice. 
»t  itieUn^trsity  otEimh^reh,jitid  havmg  tn-  His  publications  include:  'Geodetic  Field 
lered  the  Episcopal  Church,  received  a  charge  at  ^Q^k'  (1883);  'Brazos  River  Harbor  Im- 
Saint  Andrews.  In  163ft  having  refused  to  provement*  (1891);  'Breakwaters,  Sea  WaUa 
take  the  covenant,  he  was  deposed  from  the  ^nd  Jetties'  (1893);  'Hydraulics  of  Rivers 
ministry,  and  durmg  the  supremacy  of  the  Pres-  Having  Alluvial  Beds'  (1896);  'Sewage  Dis- 
^terian  party  was  several  tunes  imprisoned,  p^^^,  {1896);  'Report  of  Deep  Waterway 
He  subsequenttr  became  chaplain  to  Montrose,  Commission'  (1900)  ;  'Onals  from  the  Great 
and  after  that  leader  s  death  to  Elizabeth,  elec-  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic'  (1900)  ■  etc 
tress  palatine  and  titular  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  „,.  ,,-,»'  ^ 
accontpanied  her  to  England,  and  on  the  WijMnann.  vis  man,  Herm«m  von,  Ger- 
Restoration  was  made  rector  of  Newcastle,  and  "jati  African  explorer:  b.  Franfcfort-on-the- 
in  1662  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Oder  4  Sept.  1853;  o.  15  Ju.y  IQ05  HeenWrcd 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  'History  of  the  Wars  the  German  army,  reaching  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
of  Montrose'  (164?).  written  in  elegant  Latin,  ant  m  1874,  and  crossed  the  African  continent  in 
When  Montrose  was  executed  in  1650,  a  copy  of  the  employ  of  the  German  African  Society  (.K80 
this  work  was  hung  in  contumely  about  his  -=)■  He  commanded  an  expedition  sem  out  by 
neck.  Several  English  translations  of  Wishart'a  Leopold  H..  in  1884-5.  and  as  imperial  German 
work  have  appeared,  the  latest  in  1819.  commissioner,  suppressed  the  Arab  revolt  under 

.      .                ....              ,        ,    »T       L  Bushiri,   but   failed  m   attetnptmg   to   take   two 

Wfishoskan,  a  Imguistic  stock  of  North  steamers  to  Lake  Victoria  via  Nyassa  and  Tan- 
American  Indians,  comprising  the  Patawat,  ganyika  lakes  in  rBgi,  He  was  governor  of 
Weeyot  or  Wiyot,  and  Wishosk  tribes,  occupy-  German  East  Africa  in  1835-6,  and  president  of 
ing  the  coast  of  California  from  a  little  below  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  in  1897.  He 
the  mouth  of  Eel  River  to  a  short  distance  published  'In  the  Interior  of  Africa'  (3d  ed. 
north  of  Mad  River,  including  particularly  the  ,8gi)  ;  'Under  the  German  Flag  across  Africa' 
country  about  Humboldt  Bay.  They  also  ex-  (1880-3);  'My  Second  Crossing  of  Equatorial 
tended  tip  the  streams  named  into  the  mountain  Africa'  (1891) ;  'Africa:  Descriptions  and  Ad- 
passes.     Of  these  tribes  little  is  known,  as  they  vice'   (1895)  ;  etc. 

are  classed  with  the  "Diggers"  on  account  of  ,         ri              •        -           1.     ■  ■ 

their   habit   of   living  largely   on    roots.     Their  „,  .™,*"'    Cwpar,   American    physician:    D, 

number  is  small  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  13  SepL  1761 ;  d.  there  22  Jan. 

„,.  .              L      ,,,  1818.    He  attended  the  medical  department  of 

Wishram.     bee  Wushkum.  ^^  University  of   Pennsylvania  in   1782,  subse- 

WiBmar,    vis'mar,    Germany,    the    second  quentiy  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 

seaport  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  on  the  Baltic,  Edinburgh,  returning  to  tiie  United  States  in 

at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  so  1787.    He  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  tha 

miles   north   of   Schwerin.     It  has  an   excellent  Institutes  of  Medicine  at  the  College  of  Phila- 

harbor,  carries  on  an  active  over-sea  trade,  and  delphia  I78?t-Q3.    In  the  latter  year  that  institu- 

has     varied    manufactures.     Of     the    medixval  tion  was  united  with  the  medical  department  of 

walls  only  four  gates  remain ;  but  the  numerous  the    University    of    Pennsylvania,    and    he    was 

quaint  old  houses  are  a-  feature  of  the  place,  there  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy,  midwifeiy, 

and  several  of  the  brkk  churches,  as  well  as  the  and  snraerv  1702-1808:  then  becoming  professoc 
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of  uutoitij  and  holding  that  chair  till  his  death.  Princess'     0873).    and    'The    Second    Wife' 

He  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  posterior  por-  (1874);    Wiihelmine    von    Hillem's    'Only    a 

tion  of  the  ethmoid   bone  was  attached   to  the  Girl'     (1870)  ;    Hacklander's    'Enchanting    and 

triangular  bones.    He  opened  his  house  once  a  Enchanted'    (1871);    Volkhausen's    <Why   Did 

week  for  meetings  of  students,  travelers,  scien-  He  Not  Die?'    (1871);  Von  Auer's  'It  Is  the 

tists,  and  citizens,   and  these  symposiums  con-  Fashion'    (187a),  and  Fanny  Lewald's   'Hulda; 

tinued  long  after  his  death,  and  were  known  as  or.    The    Deliverer'    {1874).    Her  translations 

the  Wistar  parties.    Wistar  hecame  a  member  were  issned  in  a  uniform  edition  of  30  volumes 

of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1787,    in  1888,    ^    .,    .-   .        ... 

and  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson  as  its  presi-  lished 

dent  in  1815.    He  wrote  <  A  System  of  Anatomy'  (1888). 

for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medicine. '  m,to-.  Owen,  American  novelist,  grand- 

Wistar,  Isaac   Tones,   American    penologist ;  apn  of  Frances  Anne  Kemble   (q.v.)  :  b.  Phila- 

b.   Philadelphia,    Pa.,    14   Nov.    1827;    d.   Clay-  delphia   14  July  1B60.     He  was  graduated  from 

mont,    Del.,    18   Sept,   1905.     He  was  educated  Harvard  in  1882   studied  law  and  was  admitted 

at   Haverlord   College,    Pa.,    and   served   in   the  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in   1889,  but  from  1891 

Civil    War   as    brigadier -general   of    volunteers,  has  devoted  his  attention  to  literature.    He  has 

U.   S.   A,,    1862-5.       He   was   president   of  the  been  especially  successful  in  his  delineation  of 

Academy    oF     Natural     Sciences    of     Phjladel-  Western  life  and  character  and  has  published 

phia  1892-6,  has  been  inspector  of  the  Eastern  'The  Modern  Swiss  Family  Robinson'    {1883J  ; 

penitentiary  of   Pennsylvania,   was   president   of  'The   Dragon   of  Wantley:   His   Tail'    (1892); 

the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  'Red  Men  and  White'    (i8g6);  'Lin  McLean' 

and  founded  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  (1898) ;    *The   Jimmy  John    Boss   and    Other 

and  Biology,  named  in  honor  of  Caspar  Wistar  Stories'    (1900) ;    'U.   S.  Grant,  a  Biograj^y' 

(q.v,).  (1900) ;  'The  Virginian,'  which  has  been  widely 

Witta'do.  a  genns  of  leguminous  climb-  P^P^f  "tn^r ''^  w  "^j  sueeessfull.  dramatized 
ers,  named^in  hlmor  of  C^par  Wistar,  an  <'^];  'Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^  m  'Arnen- 
Americin  anatomist  (1761-181S),  which  con-  ^  ^f"  °^  ^"^Nf^^T  ''Q02);  <Benjamra 
tains  sevetal  spedes,  natives  of  bina,  Japan,  ?""H''",,'".  ^"T  J'""  ^^",  ^^■^"'='^  """^ 
«nd  North  AiSerica/the  correct  scientific  niii  O904) :  'Lady  Baltimore'  (1906). 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroi^hly  set-  Witch,  or  Wych,  Elm,  the  common  broad- 
tied.  They  are  high-climbing,  hardy  shrubs,  lesved  elm  (Uimtu  montatius)  of  England  and 
and  have  odd  pinnate  leaves,  with  entire  leaflets,  Scotland,  which  does  not  grow  to  so  large 
and  large,  terminal,  pendnlous  racentes  of  dimensions  as  the  field  elm;  nevertheless  at 
papilionaceous  flowers.  These  have  large  stan-  Selbome,  Gilbert  White  measured  a  witch  elm 
dards,  and  wings  freed  from  the  keel,  which  is  which,  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  was  eight 
incurved  and  obtuse  and  are  usually  purple  or  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  tree  of  picturesque 
white  in  color.  The  fruits  are  coriaceous  Ifr-  habit,  and,  unless  grown  in  crowded  masses, 
gumes,  opening  readily.  Nearly  all  of  the  wis-  rarely  produces  a  straight  trunk.  It  has  a  wide, 
tarias  are  cultivated  for  covering  walls,  veran-  spreading  head,  often  slatlted  to  one  side,  and 
das,  ttellises,  etc  The  Chinese  wistaria  (,1V.  the  branches  begin  near  the  base.  These  droop- 
chinfHxis),  which  was  introduced  into  England  ing  branches  lash  neighboring  trees  unmerci- 
atMUt  1816,  is  perhaps  the  best  It  has  profuse  fully,  and  if  they  chance  to  rest  on  the  ground 
dense  clusters  of  pea-shaped  flowers,  which  are  readily  strike  root.  The  tree  is  easily  increased 
about  a  foot  long,  and  hloom  In  May  before  the  by  layers  or  by  the  abundant  seeds.  The  timber 
leaves  appear  and  occasionally  again  in  autumn,  of  the  witch  elm  is  more  durable  than  that  of 
When  grown  over  a  trellis,  the  blossoms  depend  other  English  elms,  but  has  their  fine-grained, 
in  great  masses  of  blue.  This  vine  is  a  rampant  tough,  and  elastic  qualities.  It  is  very  flexible 
grower,  and  the  flowering  wood  may  be  knowij  when  steamed,  and  ts  utilized  for  bent-wood 
by  its  short,  jointed,  antler-like  growth,  and  work,  frames  in  boat-building  and  bows;  in 
absence  of  dining  spines.  olden  times  if  the  branches  were  forked,  they 

Wistaria  is  a  favorite  plant  of  the  Japanese,  served  as  divining-rods,  perhaps  because  of  the 
who  have  a  variety  (W.  cMnensis,  var.  multi-  likeness  in  the  broad,  ovate  leaves  to  that 
;tifo),  with  racemes  a  yard  long,  loosely  flow-  of  the  haiel,  which  is  one  of  the  so-called  light- 
ered, and  with  small  blossoms,  which  are  frag-  ning  plants.  These  plants  are  sacred  to  Thor, 
rant;  however.  These  they  train  about  their  are  considered  to  he  an  actual  embodiment  of 
houses  and  over  trellises  in  greatest  profusion,  lightning,  and  their  forked  branches  (having, 
'file  American  wistaria  (W.  frMtesccHs)  or  kid-  according  to  mythology,  a  resemblance  to  a 
ney-bean  tree,  Is  not  so  vigorous  as  the  Chinese  lightning  flash)  are  nsed  as  talismans  to  pomt 
species,  and  has  slightly  pubescent  racemes,  only  out  the  hidden  stores  of  gold  or  subterranean 
about  six  inches  long,    it  is  found,  wher       ' '  "'  " 

Witch-hazel,   a    tall,    sometimes    arbores- 
cent shrub  (Hamamelis  Virginianay  of  eastern 

■  American    woodlands.     It    has    a    characteristic 

Wu'ter,    Annis   Lee    Fomess,    American  horizontal,  straggling  growth ;  as  Thoreau  says ; 

(ranslater:   b.    Philadelphia    Pa.,   6  Oct    183a  "Its  spray,  so  jomted  and  angular,  is  not  to  be 

d.  Philadelphia,  Pa,,   IS  Nov.   igtw.     She  was  mistaken  for  any  other."    Witch-haiel  is  one  of 

married  to  Dr.  Caspar  Wister  (d.  1888)  in  1854.  the   most   diflicult   shrubs   to   eradicate   from   a 

She  made   many  translations  of  note,  among  clearine,  as  it  has  many  diverging  stems,  ac 

them  :     E.     Marlitt's     'The     Old     Mamsclle's  crooked  and  springy  as  to  render  aice^wOrk  un- 

Secret'    (1868)  ;    'Gold    Else'    (1868)  ;    'The  successful.    The  bark  is  pale-gray,  the  leaves 

Countess  Gise! a >  (i86g)  ; 'The  Little  Moorland  somewhat    resembling    the    ovste     fotiace    of 
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WITCH  HILL— WITCHCRAFT 

Corylus,  are  more  or  less  oblique,  and  unduUu-    sition  took  charge  of  the  work  of  extetmmating 

edged,  not  at  all  handsome,  but  turning  to  a  witches,  and  the  close  of  that  century,  and  the 
beautiful  clear  yellow  in  autumn.  No  sooner  beginning  of  the  i6th,  witnessed  thousands  of 
have  [hey  fallen  off,  with  the  rest  of  the  forest  executions  in  Gennany,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
foliage,  in  October  or  November,  thaa  the  witch-  tries.  France  was  stow  to  permit  any  general 
hazels  redothe  themselves  with  a  luminous  ve»-  persecution  of  witches,  and  it  was  not  until 
turc  of  filmy,  feathery  yellow,  which  turns  out  about  the  time  of  the  break  with  Rome  that 
to  be  the  long  delayed  blossoms  —  whether  the  the  first  formal  enactment,  of  1541,  declared 
earliest  or  the  latest  flowers  of  the  year  botanists  witchcraft  to  be  a  felony  in  England.  From 
cau  not  decide.  Individually,  they  are  not  con-  tliat  time  on,  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
spiciious,  having  only  four  narrow,  strap- shaped,  burning  of  witches  was  kept  up  in  England  and 
golden  petals,  but  are  tufted  on  the  twigs  as  to  Scotland,  the  statute  of  1563  being  the  first 
gild  the  bushes.  Meanwhile  the  fruits,  little  regular  enactment  against  the  supposed  crime  in 
blunt,  horned  woody  capsules  that  have  hem    the  latter  country. 

slowly  ripening  since  the  previous  fall,  begin  to  The  Reformation  was  attended  by,  or  rather, 
gape,  and  by  elastic  Assuring,  and  incurving  coincident  with,  an  increased  intensity  of  the 
their  walls,  shoot  their  stonj|-hard,  bullet-  witchcraft  superstition,  and  its  resulting  horrors, 
shaped,  polished  seeds  far  and  wide.  Twigs  of  Theologians  of  all  creeds  were  equally  believers 
this  witch-haicl,  so  unorthodox  in  its  season  of  in  the  reality  of  contacts  with  the  devil,  and 
blooming,  and  remotely  resembling  the  hazel-  regarded  the  persons  who  entered  into  such 
nut  in  foliage,  were  chosen  as  material  for  the  compacts  as  unfit  to  live.  It  is  probable  that 
forked  divining-rods,  which,  twisting  in  the  the  religious  fervor  aroused  by  controversy 
hand  of  the  treasure-seeker,  or  well-digger,  over  disputed  dogmas  may  have  served  to  bring 
pointed  downward  and  disclosed  the  site  of  more  vividly  to  the  minds  of  clergy  and  laity 
subterranean  water  or  gold.  A  much  more  alike  their  assumed  obligation  to  obey  the  Scrip- 
practical  use  for  WTtch-ha^el  has  been  found  tural  injunction  against  witchcraft,  and  tha^  in 
nowadays.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  witch-  this  way,  the  Reformation  may  have  promoted 
hazel  in  alcohol  furnishes  the  familiar  slightly  this  form  of  persecution.  Besides,  the  tribunals 
astringent  and  tonic  lotion  for  external  inflam-  actively  engaged  in  crushing  out  disbelief  in  the 
motions  known  as  'witch-hazeP  or  'Tiama-  accepted  creeds  of  their  respective  states,  could 
mclis."  Branches  of  witch-hai;el  thrown  into  readily  devote  any  surplus  energy  and  zCal  to 
the  fire  exhale  the  characteristic,  peculiar  odor  what  seemed  to  them  the  related  crime  of 
of  the  lotion.  Both  the  foliage  and  bark,  more-  witchcraft.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
over,  contain  much  tannin.  The  witch-elm  other  executions  of  witches  were  of  daily  oc- 
(q.v.)  of  England  is  also  called  witch-bazeL  currence,  and  it  is  eslitnatcd  that,  from  tlie  time 

Witrh  Hill  th*  tiarnp  of  m  hill  \„  cialr-m  °*  ""^  promulgation  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Inno- 
M.S?15  SS'd'b™"  o?  *.  "e  ..ionl  of  "f'Tl  T"h'  ■°,'"'^'  '°  "^  °7'  '?**, 
wilcte,  which  took  plac  there  in  i(k».    It  ij    S'"  ^„  r  ,i.  ^  ',?T' h  "^^^ 

,lso  tawn  as  G.llows  Hill.  ?''™'  '"  'i'T'S.Sj'?;  !j°  '  J.     '"^'i 

...  ,  ,  .  .      300,000  women  perished  on  this  often  imaginary 

Witchcraft,  supernatural  power  which  charge.  Some  of  the  victims  were  probably 
persons  were  formerly  supposed  to  obum  by  poisoners,  but  very  many  of  them  were  tindoubt- 
entering  into  a  compact  with  the  devil.  The  edly  innocent  of  any  wroitg-doinK  whateyer, 
compact  was  sometimes  express,  whether  oral  Children  of  lender  years  were  aomeflmes  among 
or  written,  when  the  witch  abjured  God  and    the  condemned. 

Christ,  and  dedicated  herself  wholly  to  the  evil  Spanish  America  witnessed  many  executions 

one  ;_or  only  implied,  when  she  actually  engaged  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  it  ia  stated 
m  his  service,  practised  infernal  arts,  and  re-  on  credible  authority  that  as  late  as  20  Aug. 
nounced  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  1877  five  alleged  witches  were  burned  alive  at 
express  compact  was  supposed  to  be  solemnly  San  Jaeobo,  Mexico.  This  appears  to  have  been 
confirmed  at  a  general  meeting,  at  which  the  more  in  the  nature  of  a  lyiwhing  than  of  an 
devil  presided,  and  sometimes  privately  made  execution  of  a  sentence  of  a  eonipetent  court 
by  the  witch  signing  the  articles  of  agreement  In  Sigland  and  Scotland,  as  alrwdy  stated, 
with  her  own  blood,  or  by  the  devil  writing  her  the  17th  century  witnessed  hideous  scenes  of 
name  in  his  *black  book,*  The  contract  was  witch-torture  and  extennination.  The  last  vie- 
sometimes  of  indefinite  duration,  at  other  times  tims  in  England  were  Mrs,  Hickea  and  her 
tor  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  witch  was  dai^hter,  nine  years  cff  age,  executed  in  1716, 
bound  to  he  obedient  to  the  devil  in  everything,  and  the  last  in  Scotland  suffered  in  17M. 
while  the  other  party  to  the  act  delivered  to  the  Prosecution  for  witchcraft  was  aboU^ed  both 
witch  an  imp,  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be  ready  at  in  England  and  in  Scotland  by  9  George  II. 
call  and  to  do  whatever  was  directed.  He  fur-  (1736),  which  made  all  persons  pretcsding 
iher  engaged  that  they  should  want  for  nothing,  use  the  name  punishable  by  imprisonment.  By 
and  be  able  to  assume  whatever  shape  they  a  subsequent  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George 
pleased  to  visit  and  torment  their  enemies  and  IV.,  they  were  made  punishable  as  rogues  and 
accomplish  their  infernal  ends.    The  belief   in    vagabonds. 

witchcraft  appears  to  have  existed  in  various  All  the  American  colonies  had  laws  against 
forms  among  ancient  nations,  including  the  witchcraft  similar  to  those  in  England  at  the 
Hebrews ;  it  prevails  to-day  among  savage  and  time,  and  from  the  first  there  wete  occasional 
semi-savage  races,  and  is  not  extinct  in  civilized  trials  and  executions  on  that  charge.  The  great 
countnes.  It  _  was  always  condemned  by  the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion,  with  its  attendant 
UHirch,  and  m  the  14th  century  the  popes  be-  tragedies,  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  I7lh 
icved  that  they  recognised  in  sorcery  a  preva-  century  and  was  largely  due  to  excitement 
lent  and  dangerous  evil,  and  began  to  issue  caused  by  the  teachings  and  writings  of  Cotton 
bulls  against  it    In  (he  15th  century  the  Inqui-    Mather,  the  noted  Puritan  divine.     " 
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WITCH'S  BUTTEK  — WITHERSPOOH 

strong  believer  in  the  superstition.    The  Salem  Shepherd's  Hunting*    (1615),  a  continuation  o[ 

witch  frenzy  broke  out  in  the  family  of  one  'The    Shepherd's    Pipe'     (1614)     of    William 

Samuel   Parris,  a  minister,  but  for  whose  insti-  Browne.     In   l6zl  some  official  persons  thought 

Ration  the  delusion,  with  its  accompanying  sacri-  reflections    against   the   state   and   leading  poli- 

fice  of  innocent   lives,   could  not  have  obtained  ticians  were  to  be  detected  in  'Wither's  Motto, 

the  headway  it  did.    A   company  of  girls   sud-  Nee  Habeo,  Nee  Careo,  Nee  Curo'    (1621),  and 

deniy  began  to  act  mysteriously,  bark  like  dogs,  again  the  author  was  ordered  to  the  Marshalsca, 

and  Bcream  at  somediing  unseen.    Ad  old  In-  though    soon    liberated.    After    1622   he    wrote 

dian.  servant  was  accused  of  bewitching  them,  nothm^  save  'Hallelujah*    (1641),  a  collection 

The  excitement  spread  and  impeachments  multi-  of   rehgious    verse,    that    in    critical    estimation 

plied.    A  special  court  was  formed  to  try  the  attained  the  rank  of  earlier  work-    He  became 

accused,  and  as  a  result  the  jails  rapidly  filled,  a  Puritan,  and  wrote  largely  for  the  furtherance 

and  many  were  condemned   to  death.    It  was  of  the  political  and  religious  cause  with  wliich 

unsafe  to  express  a  doubt  of  a  prisoner's  guilt,  he   was   identified.    At  the   revolution,   he  re< 

Fifty-five  persons  suffered  torture,  and  20  were  cruited   (1642)  a  troop  of  horse  for  Parliament, 

executed    before    the   delusion   ended     Witches  and   was  made  captam   and  the  commander   of 

were  supposed  to  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  Famham  Castle.    When  taken  by  Royalists  and 

the   devjl,   not   only   to    foretell   events,   but   to  in  danger  of  capital  punishment,  he  was  released 

produce  mice  and  vermin,  to  deprive  men  and  through  the  interference  of  Sir  John  Denham 

animals,  by  touchii^  them  or  merely  breathing  (q.v.),   who  protested  thai  'so  long  as  Wither 

on  them,  of  their  natural  powers,  and  to  afflict  lived  he  [Denham]  would  not  be  accounted  the 

them   with  diseases,  to  raise   Btorms,   etc,   to  worst    poet    in    England."    He    was    promoted 

change  themselves  into  cats  and  other  beasts,  major,  made  a  commissioner  for  the  sale  of  the 

etc.     General  '  assemblies     of     witches,     called  king's  goods,  and  (1655)  became  a  clerk  in  the 

•Witches'     Sabbaths,"     were     held     yearly,     or  statute-office   of    the    court   of   chancery.       For 

oftener,  at  which  they  appeared  entirely  naked,  his   'Vox  Vulgi,'   a  poem  dissuading   from   the 

and  besmeared  with  an  ointment  made  from  the  restoration  which  remained  in  MS.  untilprinted 

bodies   of   unbaptized   infants.     To   these   meet-  by  Macray  in   "Anecdota  Bodleiana>   (1880),  he 

ings  they   were   supposed   to   ride   from  great  was  committed  to   Newgate   in    1660,  and  im- 

diatances   on   broomsticks,   pokers,    goats,   bogs.  Poisoned  there  until  released  in  1663  under  bond 

or  dogs,  the   devil   taking  the   chair  under  the  lor  ?oo<'  behavior.     'Fragraenta  Poetica'   (1666; 

form  of  a  goat.    Here  they  did  homage  to  their  repnnted  as  'Fragmenta  Prophetica,'  1669)  was 

master,    and    offered    him    sacrifices    of    young  his   last   work.     For    some   time    subsequent   to 

children,  etc,  and  practised  all  sorts  of  license  his  death  he  was  considered  a  rimer  of  no  merit, 

till   cock-crowing.     Neophytes    were   introduced  was  omitted  from  collections  of  English  poetry, 

to  the  devil  at  these  n.eetings,  and  received  his  ^""^    included    in   the    'Dunciad'    as    'wretched 

mark  on  their  bodies,  in  token  that  they  had  sold  Withers.'*     But  Ellis  praised  him  in  'Specimens 

their  souls  to  him.    As  before  remarked,  the  be-  o*  the  Early  English  Poets*   (1790).  and  others, 

lief  in  witchcraft  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  mcludmg  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  by  various  reprmts 

the   world,   and   in   some   countries   where   pre-  ^"^  Lamb  by  the  essay  'The  Poetical  Works  of 

tended    sorcerers    exert    a    powerful    influence,  George   Wither'    (Lamb's    'Works,*    1818)    ob- 

lives   are  often   sacrificed   as   a   result   of   their  tainei  for  him  suitable  recognition.    His  reputa- 

practices  and   in   order  that   they   may  continue  ''°"  '^  ''^^^'^  "chiefly  on  his  earlier  work.     The 

Iheir  nefarious  work.  greater  part  of  his  writmgs  was  printed  by  the 
Spenser  Society  (20  pts.,  1870-83).    Consult  be- 

Witenagemot,   wit  «-na-ge-m6t',  or  ViRte-  sides  the  books  already  mentioned  Ward's 'Eng- 

nagemote,  originally  an  assemblage  of  all  the  lish  Poets,'  Vol.  II.  (1880). 

freemen  of  a  tnbe  or  stale,  among  the  Teutonic  Wiflierite,  a  mineral  composed  of  barium 

conquerors  of   southern   Britain,   but   which,   m  carbonate     mined     extensively     near     He:diam, 

the  course  of  even(s,_  and  without  any  special  Northumberland,    England.     Usually    found    in 

law,    resolved    itself   mto   an    assembly   of   the  massive  condition  though  orthorhombic  crystals 

nrinces,  aldermen,  *anes^Iarge  landowners,  and  j,,  oecur;  hardness,  3  to  375;  specific  gravity, 

leading     ecclesiastics.    The     w.tena gemot     met  ^zg  to  4-35;  bstre,  vitreous;  color,  white,  oft^ 

once^  a  year,  or_  oftener,  and  had  great  power,  yellowi.Mi  or  grayish ;  streak,  white.    Used  in  the 

elecungakingin  the  event  of  disputed  succes-  manufacture   of  baryta    for   sugar   refining,   in 

sion,  ap^ovmg  the  regular  succession,  if  there  pjate-glass  making,  and  in  the  adulteration  of 

was  no  dispute  passing  upon  the  trial  and  pun-  while  lead  and  zinc  white. 

ishment   of  high   ottenders,   enacting  laws,   and  wr;*t,'-«« «     T„t,r,     4 !..,„    t>— ..1,  .. 

acting  as  a  grand  inquest  into  public  affairs.    It  .    With  erapoon,  John,  American   Presbyte- 

passed  out  of  existence  with  the  Norman  con-  '^^"J"J^"'t'^  ^1'=°,"^!,''  S'^'k^"''  '''  y^'"' 

quest,    and    the    subsequent    Parliament    was    a  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland.  5  Feb.  1722;  d.  near 

Mparate  growth,  and  not  a  continuation  of  the  P"""*?".  N.  J..  iS  Sept.  1794-    He  was  gtad- 

Witenagemot.    See  Ebglasd.  "^'^-^    ^^°^.  '*»«    University    of    Edinburgfi    in 

"  1742,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  next  year  and 

Wither,  with'er,  or  Withers,  George,  Eng-  was  parish   minister  of  Beith,   1745-57,     He  led 

lish   poet  and  pamphleteer:  b.   Bentworth,  near  a   body  of  militia   to  the  aid   of  the   Pretender 

Alton,   Hampshire,    li    June    1588;   d.    London  at  Glasgow  in   1745  and  was  captured  at  the 

2  May  1677.    He  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  was  soon  released.    He 

Oxford,  was  entered  at  Lincoln  s  Inn  in  1615.  was  pastor  at   Paisley,    1757-68,   and   then   ac- 

devoted      much     attention     to     literature,     and  cepted   the  presidency   ot   [he    College   of  New 

proved  his  skill  in  satiric  verse  by  being  thrown  Jersey    (now   Princeton   College)    in    1768.     He 

mto  the  Marshalsca  for  his   'Abuses  Stript  and  was  a  delegate  for  six  years  Trom  New  Jersey 

Whipt*     (1613).  _While    lliere    imprisoned    he  to  the  Continental  Congress;  and  a  signer  of 

wrote  busily,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  there  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    He  greatly  in- 

teveral  of  his  best  poems,  among  them  'The  creased  the  efficiency  of  the  college  and  ( 
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s  well  as  the  t^r^.     In  1905  lie.  with  Baroa  Rosen,  satisfactorily 

ime.     He  wrote;    '£c-  arranged  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (q.v.)i  wa:v 

'    (1753)  ;  'Natureand  created  a  Count,  on  30  October  was  appointed 

Effects  of  the  Stage'  (175?);  'Essays  on  Iin-  premier  but  resigned  2  May  1906  and  was  ap- 
partant  Subjects'  (1764);  "Considerations  on  pointed  a  memberof  theeouneil.  SeeRussiA, Wie- 
the Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Legislative  Au-  lory.  He  wrote  'Principies  of  Railway  Tariffs' 
thority  of  the  British  Parliament'  (1774);  etc.  (1883);  'Friedrich  Liss,  the  Economist'  (18S8;. 
His  collected  works  appeared  in  nine  volumes  WltteMnd,  vit'tS-kind,  or  WiduWnd,  Sajton 
in  1804.  leader  in  the   struggle   with   Charlemagne;   d. 

Withington,  wlfhlng-ton,  England,  a  man-  about  807.    He  came  of  a  noble  Westphalian 

nfacturing  town  in  Lancashire,  three  miles  south  house,    and   first   appears    at    the    head    of   the 

of  the  centre  of  Manchester,  in  the  parliaraen-  Saxon  expedition  against  the  Westphalian  for- 

lary  borough  in  which  it  is  partly  included.     It  tress  of  Eresburg  in  774.     Charlemagne's  return 

contains   modem  churches  and  chapels,   Lanca-  from   Lombardy   drove   him   across  the   Weser, 

shire   Independent   College,   a  public   hall   and  and   instead  of  submitting  to  the  emperor  at 

library,   and   numerous    residential   villas.     Pop.  the  Diet  of  Paderbom  in  777  like  many  other 

about  40,000.  Saxon  leaders,   renewing  the  revolt  in  776,  he 

Witte,  rft'te,  Emanuel,  Dutch  painter:  b.  fled  to  Jutland.  He  returned  during  Charle- 
Alkmaar,  Holland,  1607;  d.  Amsterdam  16512.  magne's  absence  in  Spain,  laid  waste  the  Rhine- 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Van  Alst,  lived  at  Deift  in  land  and  surprised  and  annihilated  the  Fninlcish 
1642  to  1649,  and  in  1650  went  to  Amsterdam,  army  on  the  Siintelgebirge  {782).  The  em- 
His  earlier  paintings  were  mostly  historical  or  peror  reUliated  by  executing  4,500  Saxon  pris- 
portraits,  but  later  he  devoted  some  attention  to  oners,  an  action  that  aroused  the  entire  Saxon 
interior  decoration  with  which  he  was  very  sue-  race  to  arms.  The  battle  of  Detmold  was  inde- 
cessful.  His  works  are  found  at  the  museums  cisivc  (783)1  but  that  of  Osnabruck  forced  Wit- 
of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Brussels,  Beriin,  tekind  to  enter  on  negotiations,  the  issue  was 
Hamburg,  and  Weimar,  also  in  the  National  that  in  785  he  accepted  baptism  in  the  imperial 
Gallery  at  L.ondon,  and  in  some  private  English  camp  at  Attigny,  in  Champagne.  The  emperor, 
galleries  't  is  said,  made   him   duke  of  the  Saxons  and 

Witti,  Pietro  d«,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Bruges  ^"^^  ^^^"86™,  and  from  the  castle  of  BabUonie 

1548;   d/Munich    1^.     His   general   choice   of  near  Lubeck,  he  excreted  a  bem^ant  sway  till 

sul^ecta   was  confined  to  history,  but  it  is  not  ^^  fell  in  battle  with  Ceroid,  the  Swab.an  duke^ 

known   under   whom   he    studied   in   his   native  Various  princely  houses    as  those  of  Brunswick 

country  before  going  to  Italy,  where  he  became  and  Sardinia,  claim  W.ttekind  for  the  founder 

an    iniimate    friend    of    Gio^io    Vasari,    under  of  their  line.    The  Emperor  Charles  IV   in  13J 

whom   he   appears   to  have   formed   his   style.  pla^<l  a  monument  to  h.m  m  the  parish  chur^ 

When  Vasafiwas   employed    to   decorate   the  "  ?"8""'.*''"*  *!f  '^ -If^^uv  '°  *^'*'^ 

Vatican    with    frescoes    De    Witte   became   his  buned,  and  m  Mfmden,  Westphai.a.  a  mpnurocnt 

favorite  assistant,  and  grew  ataost  completely  7" '^P^'*/  *f  *""  '"  '*";    '-""'"l*  r      C^,S£ 

Italianized   in  his    artistic    ideals.    He   ^inled  'Wididcmd    dw  Sachsenfuhrer  nachGeschichte 

equally  well  in  fresco  and  oils,  and  was  invited  "?<'    ?"Ke'     (1877):    Mombert,    ^Charles    the 

to  Florence  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Oreat'    UNS8J. 

there  executed  some  important  works.  Hi?  ver-  Wittenberg,  wh'Sn-berg,  Ger.  rft'tin-birg, 
satility  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  Max-  Germany,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Saxony, 
imiiian,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  required  the  Prussia,  on  the  Elbe,  4S  miles  southeast  of  Mag- 
services  of  a  designer  of  tapestry  De  Witte  was  deburg.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Reformation, 
commissioned  to  furnish  the  necessary  cartoons,  and  here  Luther,  while  a  university  professor, 
He  was  one  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  the  nailed  his  95  theses  ta  the  door  of  the  Schloss- 
Renaiasance  period  who  gave  himself  up  en-  kirche.  The  university  in  which  he  was  (jrofes- 
tirely  to  the  influence  of  foreign  schools  and  sor  was  united  to  Halle  in  1817.  The  principal 
spent  but  a  short  part  of  his  life  in  the  Nether-  buildings  are  the  Schlosskirche,  in  which  both 
lands.  His  principal  works  have  been  engraved  Luther  and  Melanchthon  are  buried;  the  Stadt- 
by  Jan  Sadeler  and  other  famous  engravers  of  kirche,  where  Luther  and  Melanchthon  preached; 
his  day.  the  remains  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  with 

Witte.  Sergd  Ynlievitch,  Russian  states-  Luther's  apartments ;  the  houses  of  Melanchthon 

man:  b  Tiflis  ag  July  1845,    He  was  graduated  and  Cranach;  the  town  hall,  the  gymnasium, etc 

from  the  New  Russian  University,  Odessa;  and  Textiles,    hosiery,    leather,    machinery,    pottery, 

in  1877  entered  the  govemmenUl  railway  set-  etc..  are  among  its  manufactures.     Pop.  about 

vice.    He  had  charge  of  transporting  troops  on  20,00a 

the  Odessa  Railwa/  during  the  Russo-Turkish  Wittenberg  College,  located  at  Springfield, 

war,  in  1879  was  given  a  position  on  the  South-  Ohio.     It  was   founded  in   1845  under  the  aus- 

westem   Railway,  in  1886  became  general  man-  pices  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ohio.     Its  or- 

ager  of  that  road,  and  two  years  later  chief  of  ganization  includes  a  Preparatory  School,  a  Col- 

the  railway  department     In   1892  he  was  made  legiate   Department,   a  Tneological    Seminary,  a 

minister  01  finance,  and  in  this  capacity  he  made  School   of    Oratory,   a   Conservatory   of   Music, 

several  commercial  treaties  with  Germany,  aided  and  a  School  of  Art.    There  is  also  a  Summer 


the   development    of   manufacturing    industries,  School,    designed    chiefly    for    teach ei^    giving 

made  the  sale  of  alcohol  a  government  monopoly,  courses  in  pedagogical  methods.     The  Collegiate 

and  established  the  gold  standard.    His  policy  Department  confers  the  single  bachelor's  degree 

aroused  the  opposition  of  wealthy  bankers,  and  of  A.B.   for  a   four  years'  course.     Women   are 

of  all  conservatives,  and  in  1903  he  was  removed  admitted   to   all   departments   except   the   Theo- 

Irom  the  oflke  of  minister  of  finance,  but  was  logical   Seminary;  and  there  is  also  a  special 

appointed  president  of  the  committee  of  minis-  shorter    collegiate    course    for    young    women 
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which  leads  to  a  diploma,  but  not  to  a  decree,  officials  and  clerks,  in  the  man utactu ring  worics, 
In  1910  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  amounted  to  $65,217,  and  [he  1,596  wage-earners 
at  $500,000;  a  theological  huilding  was  erected  in  received  annually  $757,6^0.  The  raw  material 
1903;  the  productive  funds  in  igio  amounted  used  each  year  cost  $3,064,985,  and  the  value  of 
to  $6i30WO,  the  income  to  $35,000;  the  library  the  finished  products  was  $4450,566,  The 
contained  17,000  volumes.  The  students  nmn-  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  hy  the 
bered  703,  and  the  facolty  35.  city.  There  are  12  churches;  a  high  school,  es- 
wittfaaoB,  wit'hows,  Rudolph  August,  tablished  in  1852;  public  and  parish  elementary 
American  toxicol<^ist :  b.  New  York  30  Aug.  schools,  and  a  free  public  library  which  con- 
1846.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  »ins  about  43,000  volumes  and  a  fine  art  collee- 
1867,  and  from  the  Medical  Depanment  of  the  tion.  There  are  three  hanks.  The  Woburn 
University  of  New  York  in  1875,  has  since  been  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  has  deposits  amount- 
professor  of  toxicology  and  chemistry  at  Cor-  mg  lo  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  government  is  ad- 
nell  University,  and  held  similar  chairs  in  the  mmistered  under  a  charter  of  189S  which  pro- 
universities  of  New  York.  Vermont,  and  Buffalo,  vides  for  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  15  members. 
He  became  noted  as  an  expert  in  poisons  in  con-  Seven  of  the  members  of  the  conncil  are  elected 
nection  with  many  murder  cases,  and  has  pub-  by  wards  and  eight  at  large.  There  ts  also  a 
lished:  'Essentials  of  Chemistry*  (1879);  board  of  pubhc  works,  the  mayor  is  president 
'General  Medical  Chemistry>   (1881);   'Manual  ex  ofRcw. 

of  Chemistry'    {1879)  :   and   'Laboratory  Guide  Wobum  was  settled  m  1640  by  seven  famihes 

in  Urinalysis  and  Toxicology'  (1886).    He  has  from  Charlcstown  Church,  Mass.     It  was  first 

edited    'Witthaus  and   Becker's   Medical  Juris-  called   Charleston    ViJlaife.     In    1642  the   town 

prudence'    (4  vols.),  for  which  he  prepared  the  was   incorporated,   and   in   1889   chartered   as   a 

introduction,  and  Vol.  IV.  on  'Toxicology.*  city.    Benjamin  Thompson  (q.v.)  (Count  Rum- 

Witwatersrand.    vit-va'tSrs-rand     (^White  ^/^^^.-Tfooo^'i"- J'.l'^Mo,o'l"i\ J!°'''    ^'^* 

Waters     Range,"     colloomally    "The   Vand»),  ***»'  *'^'  ^^^^-  '^r^'iTH™.^ 

Transvaal,  South  Africa,  a  low  range  of  hills  pj>„V!^^.,™  ^^',' 

extending   35    miles    either    side   of  Johannes-  „,  ^             ,     Editor  ^Woburn  Journal.' 

burg,  since  1886  famous  as  one  of  the  richest  Woden,  wo  den.     See  Odin. 

gold-mining  districts  in  [he  world.    See  Trans-  Woffington,  wof"no-t6n,  Uargaret  or  Peg, 

VAAL,  GoLi>-MiNiNG  IN  THE.  British  actress;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  18  Oct.  1730; 

Wuwm,    wik'som,    Kmiu.     See    Nevada,  i   Teddington  28   March    1760.    She   first   ap- 

£j(jj^  peared   on   the   stage   at   12  as   Polly    Peacham, 

___  ^      _      „,  with  several  other  children,  in   'The  Beggar's 

WHTOt     See  Wishoskan,  Opera,'    but   her   first   appearance   in   a   mature 

Woad,  wfid,  a  cruciferous  herb  {Isatts  line-  part  was  as  Ophelia  in  Dublin  in   1737.     From 

toria)  which  has  been  used'for  centuries  in  the  17  to  20  she  played  on  the  Dublin  stage  all 

countries  of  temperate  Europe,  as  a  dye-plant,  manner  of  parts,   from  Ophelia  to  Sir  Harry 

yielding  an  indigo-blue  color.    The  woad  has  Wildair,  and  on  6  Nov.  1740  made  her  first  ap- 

entire   foliage,   the   stem  leaves  being  sagittate,  pearance   at    Covent    Garden    as    Sylvia    in   the 

and  has  large  coriaceous  pods.    Catsar  tells  us  'Recruiting  Officer.'     She  soon  became  a  great 

that   the  ancient  Britons   stained   their   bodies  success,  the  ex<^uisite  art  of  her  male  charac- 

with  woad,  80  as  to  give  themselves  a  more  ters  being  especially  remarkable.    She  kept  the 

formidable  appearance  in  battle;  and  from  Pliny  aflection  of  the  public  till  the  tragic  close  of 

we  learn  that  their  women,  before  engaging  in  her  career.    On  3  May  1757  she  broke  down  in 

certain  religious  rites,  also  covered  their  nude  playing  Rosalind,  and  left  the  stage  forever.  Her 

bodies  with   the  dye.    The  plant  was  formerly  character  appears  to  advantage  in  Reade's  novel 

much  cultivated  in  England  for  the  sake  of  its  'Peg   Woffington,'    and    his    play    'Masks   and 

dye,  which  was  extracted  from  its  crushed  and  Faces.'     Consult:      Molloy,   'Life  and  Adven- 

fcrmented  leaves,  hut  the  stronger  and  finer  blue  tures  of  Peg  Woffington'   (1884);  Daly.  'Wof- 

produced  by  the  indigo-plant  (q.v.)  finally  su-  fington:    a    Tribute    to    the    Actress    and    the 

perseded  it,  although  at  first  the  latter  produced  Woman'    (1888}. 

fcut  a  crude  dye.    Those  who  cultivated  woad  Wof'ford  College,  located  at  Spartanburg, 

opposed  the  introduction  of  mdigo,  and  the  op-  s_   c.     It  was  founded  in   1851   under  the  con- 

eisition  to  it  became  so  pronounced  that  in  ^j^\  ^f  jjje  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
ngland  and  other  European  countries  royal  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  accord- 
edicts  were  issued  forbiddmg  its  importation,  ^n^e  with  the  will  of  Benjamin  Wofford,  a 
These  were  repealed  by  the  middle  of  the  i8th  minister  of  that  church,  who  left  a  legacy  of 
century.  Woad  ts  now  mixed  in  the  vats  with  $100^000  to  the  conference  for  establishing  a 
indigo  jOTce,  but  is  of  use  chiefly  as  a  con-  college.  It  was  opened  to  students  in  1854,  and 
venient  material  to  induce  fermentation,  al-  ^^  sessions  have  never  been  entirely  suspended, 
though  It  IS  said  also  to  improve  the  color  itself,  though  during  the  Civil'  War  the  college  suf- 
Wobum,  wo'bern,  Mass.,  city  in  Middle-  fered  heavily,  the  endowment  was  rendered 
sex  County;  on  two  lines  of  the  Boston  &  worthless,  and  full  college  work  was  not  done. 
Maine  Railroad ;  five  miles  from  tidewater  and  Since  that  time  the  college  has  been  largely  sup- 
10  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  It  is  well  laid  ported  by  the  church,  and  the  endowment  par- 
out  and  has  many  handsome  residences.  The  tially  restored,  amounting  in  1903-4  to  $86,000. 
chief  manufactures  are  leather,  chemicals,  ma-  Two  preparatory  schools  have  been  established 
chinervi  glue,  and  foundry  products.  Thenum-  in  connection  with  the  college,  the  WoPford 
ber  of  employees  in  the  le-ither  works  alone  is  College  Fitting  School  at  Spartanburg,  and  the 
^1904)  2,Soa  In  1900  (government  census)  Carlisle  Fitting  School  at  Bamberg,  S.  C,  The 
Wobum  had  123  manufacturing  establishments,  course  in  the  former  is  three  years;  in  the  lai- 
capitalizcd  for  $2,983,705.    The  salaries  of  50  ter,  four  years.    The  Carlisle  school  is  co-edu- 
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catioaal.    The  college  studies  are  arranged  in  gers  with  its  original  signification  of  'leader  in 

four  groups,  or  courses,  the  classical,  the  Ian-  war." 

guage-scienti6c  the  scientific,  and  the  Latin  or  Wokot,  wul'kot,  or  Wokott,  John  (■Fbikk 
Greek-modem  language;  each  group  includes  a  Pihdab"),  English  poet:  b.  Dodbtwoke,  Devon- 
certain  number  of  electives.  The  degree  of  A.B.  ^re_  May  1738;  d.  X^ondon  14  Jan.  1819.  He 
is  conferred  for  the  completion  of  any  of  these  studied  medicine  and  in  1767  went  to  Jamaica 
courses;  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  for  graduate  ^s  physician  to  the  governor.  Sir  WUliam  Tre- 
work.  Instruction  la  methods  of  teaching  and  lawney.  He  then  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
•"■1   school   organization   is   included   in  the  cur-  England  and  was  a  curate  in  Jamaica,  1769-73. 


riculum.    Gymnasium   work  15  required  of  all    After  spending  the  next    la  years  as  a  phy- 
students.    There  are  five  loan  funds  and  two    gidan  ;„  Cornwall  he  went  to  London,  where 

u-hnlarQhin    fnndfi      Thf^    titiid^nt^   maintain    two     t.:-  .1.,..:..^  n»>-:....i  ^^*\^n^  :*.., ,^1.-^.1  t.;**.  :*.  ^.in^ 


scholarship  funds.  The  students  maintain  two  his  daring  poetical  satires  involved  him  m  many 
literary  soaeties,  membership  in  one  of  which  quarrels  and  brought  him  extended  fame.  So 
is  compulsory ;  and  a  C^hristian  Association  effective  were  his  attacks  on  King  George  HI. 
which  has  been  in  existence  over  20  years,  and  that  the  ministry  silenced  him  with  a  pension 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  student  life,  gf  $1,500  per  annum.  He  was  an  art  critic  of 
The  college  campus  comprises  70  acres;  the  taste  and  penetration  far  beyond  his  time;  his 
buildings  include  the  main  building,  the  John  yearly  reviews  in  verse  of  the  Academy  exhibi- 
B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall,  Alumni  Hail,  Archer  tions  are  much  the  best  of  his  work,  and  still  in- 
Hall  (a  dormitory),  residence  cottages,  tlie  Wil-  structive  Among  his  satires  are:  'Lyric  Odes 
bur  E.  Burnett  gymnasium,  and  the  fitting  school.  ,0  the  Royal  Academicians'  (1782-6);  <Boz;;y 
The  library  in  1910  contained  25.000  volumes;  and  Piowi'  (1786);  'An  Epistle  to  the  Re- 
the  students  at  Spartanburg  numbered  273,  of  viewers';  'Peeps  at  St.  James' ;  'Royal  Visits' ; 
whom  about  175  were  in  the  college.  and  'The  Lousiad'  (1785-95).  Consult  Rei- 
Wohlgemuth,  vol'ge-moot,  Michael,  Ger-  terer,  'Leben  und  Werke  Peter  Pindars'  (1900). 
man  painter:  b.  Nuremberg  1434;  d.  there  151^.  Wolcott,  Edward  Oliver,  American  law- 
He  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  Franconia  yer  and  politician:  b.  Ijjngraeadow,  Hampden 
school  of  German  painting  whose  completes!  County,  Mass.,  26  March  1S4S ;  d.  Monte  Carlo, 
representative  is  Albert  Diirer.  The  latter  was  Italy,  28  P'eb.  IQ05.  In  1862  he  went  to  Cleve- 
indeed  his  pupil  in  the  large  studio  or  workshop  land,  Ohio,  with  his  family,  and  during  the  Civil 
where  many  branches  of  art  were  carried  on  t^  War  was  enlisted  with  the  105th  Ohio  regiment 
the  master  and  a  host  of  pupils  and  assistants,  for  a  few  months.  He  entered  Yale  in  1866,  but 
The  occupations  of  this  artistic  association  com-  did  not  complete  tils  course ;  and  was  graduated 


prised  altar-pieces,  consisting  of  paintings,  or  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1871.  He  then 
wood  carvings  in  high  relief  ablaze  with  color  went  to  Colorado,  where  he  es(&bliabed  a  law 
and  gilt,  such  as  abound  in  Spanish  churches  office  in  Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  County ;  in 
under  the  name  of  rclablos;  wood  engraving,  the  1876  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the  first 
blocks  being  cut  from  Wohlgemuth's  designs,  judicial  district  of  the  State,  and  before  the  ex- 
which  were  of  supreme  vigor  and  well  adapted  piration  of  his  term  cleared  the  docket  of  all 
to  the  exigencies  of  printing  from  wood  and  criminal  cases.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the 
easel  paintings  of  portraits  and  history.  Many  State  senate,  where  he  became  the  Republican 
paintings  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  leader.  In  1879  he  was  made  attoniey  for  the 
were  evidently  executed  by  the  less  skilful  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad;  settled  in  Den- 
hands  of  pupils  or  assistants,  but  those  whose  ver,  where  he  built  up  a  large  private  practice: 
authenticity  is  unquestionable  are  characterized  and  in  1884  was  appointed  general  counsel  of  the 
by  (lowerful  drawing,  rich  and  harmonious  same  road.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
coloring  and  supreme  delicacy  of  finish.  His  States  Senate,  and  re-elected  in  1B94,  There  he 
retable  (1465),  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  is  was  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  bimetal- 
a  remarkable  masterpiece,  and  that  which  he  Jism ;  in  1896,  however,  he  refused  to  support 
furnished  for  the  High  Altar  of  Saint  Mary  at  t!ie  free*silver  platform  of  the  Democratic  party, 
Zwickau  gained  for  the  painter  much  applause  continued  his  affiliation  with  the  Republican 
and  the  then  princely  sum  of  about  $3,550.  An-  party;  and  in  1900  was  president  of  the  National 
other  work  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Convention.  In  1897  he  was  chairman  of  a 
Nuremberg  Museum,  having  been  originally  commission  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to 
painted  for  the  churches  of  the  Austin  Friars  at  investigate  the  attitude  of  the  leading  European 
Nuremberg;  his  last  retable  was  executed  for  governments  toward  international  bimetallism. 
the  church  at  Swabach  (1508).  His  fidelityand  In  1903  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  election 
grace  as  a  portrait  painter  are  acknowledged  by  10  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
critics,  who  recognize  in  his  realistic  vigor  and  by  H,  M.  Teller  (q.v.). 

conscientious   mastery  of  detail   the   best   fea-  wokott,  Oliver,  American  statesman  and 

^res    of    contemporaneous    German    paintmg.  .            j    j^    Declaration  of  Independence,  son 

Two   of    his   paintings,    'Pilate   Washing   His  „? d™„  Wnlcrttt  fifi-TO-i-jfi^l  Cn  v  1  ■  b  Wind- 

Hands  Before  the  People>  and  a  .<I>escent  from  ^^,^S.  ^  nU    i^Td-^  U^ch^d  ,  D^. 

the  Cross,'  are  m  the  Royal  Institution  Gallery  ^^       a^\^s    graduated   at    Yale    College    in 

at  Liverpool,  but  few  works  of  this  master  are  ^^J     ^  5     t^e  same  year  received  a  captain's 

to  be  found  elsewhere  out  of  Germany.  commission   from   the   governor   of   New   York, 

Wojwode,  woi'wod,  an  old  Slavonic  name  and  raised  a  company  tor  the  defense  of  the 

for  a  general,  afterward  used  as  a  title  of  civil  norihern  frontier,  where  he  remained  until  the 

rank  and  authority.    The  princes  of  Wallachia  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.    In  1751  he  was  ap- 

and   Moldavia  were  called  wojwodes  and  this  pointed  sheriff  of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and 

name  was  given  in  Poland  to  the  governors  of  in  1774  a  member  of  the  State  council.     He  was 

the  provinces,  a  title  abolished  in  1832.    In  Ser-  also  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 

via  and  Bulgaria  the  title  of  wojwode  still  lin-  a  judge  of  the  probate  court,   and   3   major- 
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the  northern  departmenl,  whose  duty  was  to  se-  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  oratory 

cure  the  neutrality  of  the  Indians.    In  1776  he  and  his  actlyjly  in  constructive  politics  and  the 

commanded  the  14  Connecticut  regiments  raised  furtherance  of  good  government.     He  was  sent 

to  act  with  the  army  in  New  York,  and  In  the  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Repubhcan  conveii' 

same  year  took  his  seat  in  Congress.    After  the  tion  in  1W5,  in  1887-9  was  again  a  member  of 

I>ectaration  w&i  signed  he  returned  to  the  army,  the  Boston  eommon  council,  and  t 


and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  but  chosen  first  president  of  the  newly-organized  Re- 
contJnued  to  serve  in  Congress  at  intervals  till  publican  CluD  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  post  he 
1783.    He  was  lieulenant-govemor  of  Connecti-    rendered  valuable  service  to  his  party.    This  was 


cut  1786-96,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  recognized  by  his  nomiflatitm  as  lieutenant- gov - 
which  oflke  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ernor.  He  was  elected  in  1893,  served  by  re- 
Consult  Sanderson,  'Bit^raphies  of  the  Signers'  election  until  i8g6,  and  cpoti  tlie  death  of  Gov. 
{i8ao-7).  F.  T,  Greenhalge  in  the  latter  year  became  act- 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  American  politician,  son  ing  governor.  In  Kovcraber  1896  he  was  elected 
of  the  preceding:  b.  Litchfield,  Conn.,  11  Jan.  ffovemor  by  the  lai^est  plurality  ever  given  in 
1760;  d.  New  York  1  June  1833.  He  was  grad-  *"«  State  to  a  candidate  for  the  office.  In  1807 
UBted  from  Yale  in  1778,  and  for  a  short  time  and  1898  he  was  re-elected.  He  declined  the 
served  as  volunteer  aide  to  his  father  in  the  ambaasadorship  to  Italy  in  1899. 
Revolutionary  War.  After  his  admission  to  WoH,  wAIf,  Edmund  Jacob,  American 
the  bar  in  1^1  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  Lutheran  clergyman:  b.  Rebersburg,  Pa.,  8  Dee, 
employ  of  the  financial  department  of  the  gov-  1840;  d.  Gettysbtirg,  Pa.,  10  Jan.  1903.  He  was 
emmcnt  of  Connecticut  and  assisted  Oliver  Ell*-  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  Collegd,  Gettysburg, 
worth  in  1784  in  settling  the  accounts  between  m  1863,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  Union  army. 
his  State  and  the  United  States.  In  1788-9  he  Subsequently  he  studied  theology  at  Gettysburg 
was  comptroller  of  the  United  States  public  ac-  Theological  Seminary  and  also  at  Tiibingen  and 
counts,  auditor  of  the  United  States  treasury  Erlahgen,  Germany,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
1789-gi,  comptroller  I79i-^,  and  secretary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1865.  He  became  professor 
national  treasury  1795-1800,  in  succession  to  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and  church  history 
Alexander  Hamilton,  He  was  a  judge  of  the  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  in 
United  States  circuit  court  1801-2,  and  then  re-  1874.  He  published:  'Lutherans  in  America' 
moved  to  New  York  and  was  in  mercantile  (1889)  ;  the  roth  volume  of  (he  'Lutheran  Corn- 
business  there  till  l8iz.  He  aided  his  brother  mentary'  (1897)  ;  'Lectures  on  the  Gospel  Les- 
Frederick  in  building  extensive  factories  at  sons'  (1900);  etc.;  an  J  had  at  various  times 
Wolcottville,  Conn.,  and  was  governor  of  Con-  edited  the  'Lutheran  Quarterly'  and  'Lutheran 
necticut    1818^7.    His   later   years   were   sj>ent  World.' 

in  New   York.    He  publishecf  several  political         Wolf,  Emjna,  American  novelist:  b.  Sai 

pamphlets  and  m  1846  his  papers  were  edited  by  Francisco,  Cal.,  15  June  1865.    She  was  educated 

Gibbs  with  the  title  'Memoirs  of  the  Admims-  )„  the   schools   of  her  native  city,   and    early 

traUons  of  Washington  and  John  Adams.>  developed  a  bent  for  authorship.    She  has  pub- 

Wokott,  Rogor.  American  colonial  gov-  lished:  'Othw  Things  Behig  Equal'  (189a): 
emor:  b.  Windsor,  Conn,,  4  Jan.  1679;  d.  East  'A  Prodigal  in  Lffve'  <t8ch);  'Joy  of  Life' 
Windsor,  Conn.,  17  May  17^.  At  la  he  was  (1896);  <Heirs  of  Yesterday'  (1900). 
apprenticed  to  a  weaver,  but  by  private  study  Wolf,  volt,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  romatice 
•ecured  an  education,  and  in  1711  was  appointed  scholar:  b.  Vienna  8  Dec.  1796;  d.  there  18  Feb. 
commissary  of  the  Connecticut  colonial  forces  1866.  He  studied  philosophy  and  jurisprudence 
in  the  attack  on  Canada.  In  the  subsequent  gt.  Gratz;  received  a  position  in  the  Royal  Li- 
French  wars  he  was  successively  promoted  till  brary  at  Vienna  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
he  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  at  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 
siege  of  Louisburg  in  1745.  He  was  governor  he  became  secretary.  Among  his  many  puWi- 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  1751-4  and  had  cations,  all  characterized  by  research  and  critical 
previously  been  repeatedly  member  of  the  as-  acumen,  are:  'Collection  of  Modern  CaMi1iar> 
scmbly  and  of  the  council,  judge  of  the  county  Rhymes'  (1873)  ;  'Historical  Studies  of  Spanish 
court  and  of  the  superior  court,  and  deputy  gov-  and  Portuguese  National  Literature'  (1859)  ; 
ernor.  He  published  in  1725  'Poetical  Medita-  'History  of  Brarilian  Literature'  (1863);  etc. 
tions,  Being  the  Improvement  of  Some  Vacant  With  C.  Hofmann  he  edited  a  collection  of  the 
Hours';  and  wrote  a  poem  of  1,500  lines  en-  oldest  Spanish  romances  and  contributed  fre- 
tltled  'A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  qnently  to  the  Vienna  'Jahrbucher  der  Litteta- 
Honorable  John  Winthrop,   Esq..  in   the   Court  tur' 

of  King  Charles  11.,  A.D.  1663,'   in  which  he         yfoii^  priedrich  AuguM,  German  classical 

gives  a  description  of  the  Pequot  war.    The  lat-  scholar :  b.  Haynrode,  near   Nordha-isen,   Prus- 

ter  was  first  pnnted.  in  the  _  collections  of  the  gjj    „  peb.  »759;  d.  Marseilles.  France,  8  Aug. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the  origi-  jg^.      jj^   ^^j   educated   at   the   gymnasium   of 

ml  )s  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Connecticut  Nordhausen  and  the   University  of  Gfittingen, 

Historical  Society.  and  in   !;«a  was  appointed  rector  of  the   Biir- 

Wolcott,    Roger,    American    lawyer    and  gerschtile  at  Osterode  in  the  Harz.    The  next 

apvernor:  b.  Boston  I3  July  1847;  d.  there  21  year  he  was  called  as  professor  of  philosophy 

Dec   1900.    Graduated   from   Harvard  Univer-  and  paideutics  to  Halle,  where  he  labored  up- 

«i^  in   1870  and  from   the  law-school   of  the  ward  of  ao  years  with  the  highest  enthusiasm 

univcraity  in  1874,  he  Was  admitted  in  the  latter  for  the  cause  of  education.    In   1793  appeared 

Cr  to  the  bar,  but  subteguently  practised  little,  his   'Prolegomena  in   Homerum'    (3d  and  4th 

1877-9  he  was  a  member  ot  the  common  eds.,  1872  and  1875).    In  this  he  attended  that 
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the  'Iliiid'  and  'Odyssey*  were  not  the  work    concerning  the  periodicity  of  sun  spots  and  I 


(wand-bearing  minstrels).    The  work  in  which  extensively  on  the  history  of  science,  especially 

he  tried  to  maintain  tiiis  statement  created  a  astronomy.     His     'Astronomical     Miscellany, ^ 

profound  sensation  and  has  had  the  eSect  of  1856-93,  is  a  well-known  series  of  papers,  and 

permanently  modifying  the  opinions  of  Homeric  his  'History  of  Astronomy'  (1877)  is  a  standard 

scholars  as  to  the  manner  of  the  composition  work  of  reference. 

of  the  *Iliad'  and  'Odyssey.'  (See  Homer.)  Wolf,  wiilf,  Simon,  American  lawyer  and 
From  a  literary  point  of  view  his  labor  has  been  communal  worker:  b.  Hinzweiler,  Bavaria,  28 
of  immense  service.  The  University  of  Halle  OcL  1836.  A  graduate  of  Ohio  Law  College, 
was  soppressed  in  1807,  in  the  storm  of  the  Qeveiand,  Ohio,  in  1861,  he  has  since  resided 
French  mvasion,  and  Wolf  then  removed  to  „,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  served  as 
Berlin,  where  he  entered  the  ministry  of  public  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
instruction,  but  soon  resigned  that  he  might  1869-78.  In  i88i-a  he  was  United  Slates  rain- 
give  himself  to  the  work  of  academic  teachmg,  jster  to  Egypt  While  prominent  in  social  and 
which  disappointment  and  ill-health  compelled  boievolent  circles  in  \^EhiDgtOil,  he  is  identi- 
him  to  give  up  in  1824  when  he  went  south  on  f^  ^^ith  Jewish  progress  in  America,  was  a 
a  voyage  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but  did  iwt  founder  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Orphan  Asylum  at 
long  survive  his  arrival  at  Marseilles.    Wolfs  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  for  many  years  president  of 

Seat  work  was  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  the  Board  of  Delegates  on  Civil  and  Relisous 

inging  into  prominence  of  a  new  instrument  lights  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 

o£   education,   namely,   philology,   which   he   de-  gregatiOTis.     In  addition  to  various  monographs, 

fined  as  no  meagre  study  of  the  forms  of  Ian-  j,e  has  published  'The  American  jew  as  Patriot, 

guage  but  «a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  Soldier,  and  Citizen*  (iSgS). 

exhibited   m   antiquity."    Locke   and   Rousseau         «t  n         ■  •     nr-    „     ■_    _■„  .  ■_  ,.i._ 

had    founded    a   schci.1    of    educational   theory  Wolf,  a  river  in  Wisconsm;  nsesin  the 

which  they  considered  to  be  more  in  accordance  northeastern  part  of  the  S'aM,  flows  generaHy 

with  common  sense  and  modern  needs  than  the  fouth,  passes  through  Pewa^g?"  Lake,  and  en- 

classica!  cuhure  of  the  Renaissance.    Wolf  re-  *«"*"?«  ^S^-^'t"  .  ^?'^  ^'I'^^t^L^^ t^l 

vived   the   mental   discipline   and   scientific   aim  ?[,"*  ^".f*  '"  ^^i'"^  °Pr^™tt"L'^h%'"<S'f2' 

implied  in  the  prosecution  of  classical  studies,  'ndtistry  mOie  northeastern  part  of  the  Statt 

Consult:     Pattiwn,    'Friedrich   August   Wolf  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  about  150 

(in  the  'North  British  Review'  for  June  1865)  ;  ""'^*- 

Wolf,     (Prolegomena    in    Homerum'     (ms);  Wolf    a  typical  wild  species  of  the  dog 

Miilier,  <Homerische  Vorschule'  (1836)  ;  Lach-  family  (Canidif).    So  closely  related  are  wolves 

mann,     ^Betrachtungen     iiher    Homers     Ilias'  to  the  domestic  and  other  true  dogs  (q.v.)  that 

(1865);  Volkmann,   'Geschichfe  und  Kritik  der  zoologists   have  been   unable  to  find   any   sat is- 

Wolfschen  Prolegomena'  (1874)  ;  also  the  Ho-  factory  structural  differences.    As  the  distine- 

meric    writings    of    GUdstone,    Blackie,    Paley,  tions  are  purely  specific  and  largely  founded  upon 

Heyman,  and  Geddes.  the  habits  and  character  of  the  fur,  all  of  the 

Wolf,  wulf.  Henry.  American  engraver:  b.  wolves  are_  customarily  placed  in  the  extensive 

Eckwersheim,  Alsaoe,  3  Aug.  185a.     His  artistic  15""^   C"""  ^'o^f  with  the   dogs  and  jackals, 

training  was  complete  at  Strasburg.  and  when  Excepting  some  of  the  domesticBf ed  vanet«»  of 

he  came  to  New  York,  about  1875.  his  ability  dogs    wolves  are  the  largest  members  of  the 

soon  made  itself  known.    He  exhibited  at  the  *^"i'''''.="^  normally  they  howl  and  do  not  bark 

Paris  Salon  in  1888  and  1895.  winning  a  gold  as  do  the  dogs  and  jackals.    Their  natural  range 

medal  in  the  latter  year:  mS  at  the  World's  '«  throughout  North  Amenai  and  Eurasia   but 

Columbian   Exposition   of  1893  and   the   Paris  "°   .fuf    wolves    arc    found    in    the    Southern 

Expositions  of  1889  and  1900.    His  chief  works  hemisphere,    where   they    are   replaced    by  the 

are:     'Engravings  Illustrating  American  Artist  smallercarnon-eatingjackals  and_fox-dogs.    As 

Series*  and   'Gilbert  Stuart  Series  of  Women  th^  'fhabit  indifferently  reounlain-tops,  plains, 

and  Men*  in  the  'Century  Magazine.'  f*"*  swamps,  and  are  equally  at  home  on  the 

,„  ,.      -11  Ti-                     ^              1      •     1  frozen  Arctic  shores  and  the  tropical  swamps  ot 

Wolf,  Toi^Hieronymm^  German  classica^  Mexico  and  India,  they  exhibit,  as  might  be 

scholar:  h  Gottrngwi  13  Aug.  1516;  d.  8  Oct  expected,  a  great  r^nge  of  variation.    Generally 

iS8t>.    Froin  155?  till  his  dwth  he  was  director  ^^^y  increase  in  size,  vigor,  and  courage  north- 

f  a  school  at  Augsburg.    He  was  one  of  the  ^^^    ^^^  ^^  £^,  becSmw  more  s^ggy  and 

foremost  Greek   scholars  of  his  century  and  is  .ceAt\xt.    The   species   and   varieties   ha  "never 

held  in  rem«nbraiice  for  his  rarefully  annotated  ^^^           satisfactorily  discriminated  and  many 

editions,   with   Latin  translations,  of  Isocrates  zoologists  consider  that  the  large  northern  wood- 

(IS70)  and  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  for  editions  ja^j  ^j,,f  ^f  both  continents  is  a  single  wide- 

?/h?«             historians  and  many  other  classical  ^^^^  ^^^able  species.    Certainly  thise  active 

lanoTS.  animals  are  free  to  cross  between  the  Old  and 

Wolf,  Kudolf,  Swiss  astronomer:  b.  Fal-  New  worlds  in  the  winter  on  the  ice  by  way  of 

landen,  near  Zurich,  7  July  1816;  d,  Zurich  6  Greenland  or  Alaska. 

Dec.  i893-    He  was  teacher  of  mathematics  and  The  American  gray  or  timber  wolf  fC  ocei- 

physics  in  the  realschule  at  Berne,  1839-55;  and  dentalii)  when  full-grown  measures  5J^  feet  in 

director  of  the  observatory  there  in  1647.    He  length,  whereof  18  inches  belong  to  *e  tail ;  iU 

was  also  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Bern  height  is  33  inches,  and  its  weight  over   100 

University  in  1853;  professor  Ot  astronomy  in  pounds.    The  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  large 

the  Polytechnikum  and  director  of  the  observa-  dog,  and,  indeed,  the  domestic  dogs  of  the  In- 

tory  at  Ziirich  in  i8ss,  and  later  professor  of  dians  were  partly  derived  from  this  spedes  awl 

mathematics  and   astronomy  in   the   university  some  of  the  European  varieties  from  the  native 

there.    He  was  famous   for  his  investigations  wolf.    They  are  lardc,  IcMg-limbed  creatUKS  with 
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erect  ears  and  drooping,  rather  bushy  tails ;  the  over  the  wall,  and  will  not,   unless  famished, 

hair  of  the  neck  is  j^erally  more  or  less  elan-  attack  a  tethered  animal  lest  it  should  be  thi 

gated  and  erectile.    The  color  is  very  variable,  bait  of  a  irap.    When  he  sees  himself  captured 

the    prevailing   tone   being   gray,   more    or   less  his  courage  and  ferocity  at  once  forsake  him. 
marked  with  black ;  and  becomes  paler  in  winter  In  spring  and  summer  wolves  are  solitary  or 

and  more   reddish   in   summer.     Southward   the  in  pairs,  in  the  autumn  in  families,  and  in  wmter 

colors   deepen,    leading   to   the   black   wolf    CC.  in   packs.    The  pairing   season   is   in   December 

ater)   of   Florida,   Ihe   red   wolf    (C.    rufus)    of  and  January,  when  the  males  fight  savagely  to- 

Texas,  and  the  dusky  wolf  (C.  mtbilus)   of  the  gether;   those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  se- 

central  plains,  while  in  the  far  North  the  Arctic  cure  a  mate  remain  with  her  till  the  young  are 

wolf    (C.   albus)    is   nearly   pure  white   with   a  well   grown.     The   young   are  bom   in   burrows 

black  tail-tip.     The  gray  wolf  was  formerly  vei;  usually  excavated  by  the  wolves  themselves,  and 

abundant    and    troublesome    in    most    parts    of  during  her  confinement  the  female  is  fed  by  the 

North  America,  but  has  more  rapidly  and  com-  male.    The  period  of  gestation  is  63  days,  and 

pletely  succumbed  to  the  march  of  civilization  from  three  to  nine  (usually  four  to  six)  cubs  are 

nere  than  in  Europe,  and  long  since  disappeared  found  in  a  litter;  these  are  blind  for  21   days, 

from  even  (he  forest-clad  portions  of  the  East-  and  are  suckled  for  two  months,  but  at  the  end 

States.    At    the    present   time    wolves    are  of  one  month  are  able  to  eat  half-digested  flesh 


practically  extinct  in  the  country  east  o!  the  disgorged  by  the  mother.    They  quit  the  parents 

Mississippi  River,  but  still  roam  in  large  packs  in  November  or  December,  but  many  remain  to- 

in  the  Northern  and  Western lorests and  wooded  gether   six   or    eight   months    longer;    they   sre 

swamps,   and    are    especially    large    and    plenti-  full  grown  in  three  years,  and  live  from  I3  to  15 

ful  in  Newfoundland   and  the  Hudson  Bay  re-  years.     Wolves  can  readily  be  tamed  when  taken 

gion.    Owing     to     their     activity     and     restiess  yovmg,  and  then  exhibit  many  of  the  characteris- 

wandering  habits  small  parties  are  likely  to  ap-  tics  of  domestic  doge. 

Ear  in  the  winter  at  places  where   none  have  Notwithstanding   the    spread    of   civilization, 

en    known    for   years.     As    the   habits   of   all  the  wolf  is   still  widely  distributed.     Excluding 

large  wolves  are  essentially  similar  the  follow-  thickly  pc^)ulated  regions,  it  extends  over  almost 

ing  account  of  the  Eurotiean  wolf  (C.  fufiw),  the  whole  of  Europe;  but  Russia  and  Scandi- 

which  has  remained  much  more  generally  plen-  navia  are  the  only  parts  where  it  now  occurs  in 

tiful  and  troublesome  than  ours,  will  answer  for  any  large  numbers.    In  A<ia  it  is  spread  Jsver 

the  whole  group:  all  the  continent  to  the  borders  of  India  and  the 

Wolves  inhabit  a  great  variety  of  country,  plains  of  China, 
both  hill  and  plain,  especially  thick  forests  and  Besides  the  American  forms  already  men- 
broken  ground,  with  alternate  morasses  and  dry  tioned  many  wolves  inhabiting  Europe  and  Asia 
patches,  and  in  the  South  the  steppes.  They  have  been  described  as  species  more  or  less  dis- 
shelter  in  woods,  marshes,  canebrakes,  and  maize  tinct  from  C,  lupuJ.  Among  these  are  C.  tUger 
fields,  roaming  over  wide  areas,  often  suddenly  and  C.  langifer  of  Tibet,  C.  paiUpes  of  India,  C 
appearing  where  none  have  been  seen  for  years,  hodapf^lax  of  Japan,  and  C.  mtxieonus  of  Mex- 
and  as  quickly  vanishing ^ — nor  is  this  wonderful  ico,  Tne  Indian  wolf  (C  pallipes)  is  smaller 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  will  cover  from  and  slighter  than  the  typical  form,  with  little 
25  to  40  miles  in  a  single  night.  In  the  neigh-  or  no  under-fur;  but  undoubted  examples  of 
borhood  of  dwellings  they  only  appear  after  C.  input  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  this 
twilight,  but  in  secluded  places  carry  on  their  does  from  them.  It  inhahitB  the  plains  south  of 
hunting  all  day.  Their  food  varies  according  the  Himalayas,  hut  is  rare  west  of  the  Indus, 
to  the  season,  consisting  in  summer  almost  ex-  It  does  not  hunt  in  large  packs,  but  in  numbers 
clusively  of  wild  animals  —  foxes,  hedgehogs,  of  six  or  eight  at  most.  The  superstition  of  the 
mice,  birds,  reptiles,  and  even  vegeubles;  of  people  prevents  its  destructkjn,  for  thejr  imagine 
larger  animals,  elk  and  deer,  .while  hares  are  that  its  blood  will  diminish  the  fertility  of  the 
■oon  exterminated  where  wolves  abound.  While  fields.  It  is  seldom  heard,  not  howling  like  the 
readily  associating  and  intettreedinR  with  lai^e  European  wolf.  It  is  remarkable  even  among 
domestic  dogs  which  have  run  wild  they  fre-  wolves  for  speed  and  endurance, 
quently  attack  and  devour  house  dogs  and  even  X  second  well-marked  species  of  Cam*  fotmd 
weak  or  injured  members  of  their  own  species,  jn  North  America  is  the  prairie  wolf  (C  la- 
They  follow  herds  of  lemmings  in  their  migra-  trans).     (See  Coyote.) 

tions,  and  will  devour  carrion  with  avidity;  but  in  Africa  and  South  America  a  number  of 

they  do  not  a(q>ear  to  attack  man  unless  in  large  species  of  hunting  dogs  belonging  to  Canis  and 

numbers  or  pressed   by  hunger.    Accounts   of  related  genera  are  known  locally  as  wolves,  but 

sfK^  attacks  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  are  fre-  the  name  is  not  properly  applicable.    Still  lesE 

quent  in  the  European  press  and  are  occasionally  should  it  be  applied  to  the  "native  wolf*  of  the 

reported  from  the  woods  of  Minnesota,  Michi-  Tasmanians,  which  is  a  true  marsupial  (Thyla- 

gan,  and  the  Canadas.    In  winter  they  approach  f^K^j  cyanocepkaius)  of  carnivorous  habits  and 

nearer  to  homan  habitations,  doing  much  damage  canine  aspect. 

to  flocks  of  sheep  and  poultry.    When  in  packs  Consult:     Mivan,  'Monograph  of  the  Cani- 

they  will  attack  horses  and  cattle.     In  the  chase  ^j     (London     1890)  ;    Morriam,    'Revision   of 

the  wolf  exhibits  all  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  ^^  Coyotes,*   *  Proceedings,'  Biolc«ical  Society 

"tion  courage  and  the  capability  of  hunt-  ^t   Washington    (i8g7);    Baird,    'Mammals   of 

--'-     These  will  even  divide  m  parties,  fj^rth  America>  (Washington    1B59). 

I  the  trail  of  the  quarry,  the  other  , 

^™-..«.„B  tQ  intercept  its  retreat    In  mental  Wolf-fish,     a     large     voracious     sea-fish 

qnalities  the  wolf  is  in  every  respect  the  equal  {AnatrhUhai  luptu),  allied  to  the  blenny,  and 

of  the  fox ;  his  caution  is  so  great  that  he  re-  named  from  the  wolfish  appearance  given  it  by 

gards   every    unfamiliar   object   with    suspicion,  its  great  interlocking  front  .teeth,  and  from  its 

wUi  not  pass  through  a  floor  i!  he  can  leap  disposition  to  fight  hard  for  its  life  when  cau^t. 
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WOLPBORO — WOLFF 

It  may  attain  a  length   of  four  or  five   feet,  river,  and  scaled  the  precipitous  cliffs  known  ai 

The  color  is  an  olive-green  above,  marbled  with  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  a  point  insufficieiitiv 

brown  on   the   head   especially.     TTie   fish   feeds  guarded,   at   daybreak   of    13    September   Wolfe 

on  echinoderms,  molhisks,  and  crustaceans.    The  found  himself  on  the  Plains  of  Abrahain,  where, 

flesh  tastes  like  that  of  cod.    Several  other  spe-  his  supplies  thus  cut  off.  Montcalm  had  no  choice 

cies  are  known  in  various  parts  of  the  world  but  to  give  battle.    After  a  short  struggle  the 

constituting  the  family  Anarrhichids.  French  were  driven  from  the  field  in  complete 

Wolfboro,  N   H,  town  in  Carroll  County:  ^"ut;  Montcalm  was  one  of  the  st»  killed;  the 

on  Uke  Wintiipiseogee,  and  on  the  Boston  4  capitulation  of  Quebec  followed  five  days  after; 

Maine   Railroad;  about  «  miles   northeast  of  a^"*  ■?»  fall  decided  the  fate  of  Canada.    _Wolfe 

Concord.     It  contains  live  villages.     It  has  mar-  ■'"^'1  .'°  '"^Jiour  of  victory.     In  person  he  led 

We  and  granite  works,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  'jie  right,  till  thrice  wounded,  he  was  carried  to 

woolen  mills,  carriage  and  wagon  works,  flour  ine  rear.    He  lived  to  hear  the  cry,  "They  run; 

mill,  and    lumber  works.    The   town   has   five  see  how  thw  run  l»  and  expired  with  the  words, 

churches,   graded    schools,    Brewster    Academy,  'Now  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  m  peace.'    His 

and   a  public   library.     The   bank  has   a   capital  body  was  taken  to  England  and  buried  in  Green- 

of  tuooo    Pnn    I'lnin'i  TttA  viKti  Church,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 

01*50,000.    Fop    (igio)  2,224             .    .     „w  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.    Consult:    Wright, 

Wolfe,  wulf.  Charl«,Ir.3h  poet:  b    Dub-  <Life  of  Major-General  James  Wolfe>   (1864) 

m  14  Dec  1791 ;  d.  Cove  of  Cork  (now  Queens-  pa^kman,  <*olfe  and  Montcalm*  (1802)  ;  Brid- 

rAniJ    h,^^„    ^^  TsV/    ''r  ^."  Tw;  '<^y.  'Wolfe,'  in  'English  Men  of  Action*  Series 

i^   Colege,  Dubhn,   in    1814,  was    utor   there  r,'^;) ;  Allison,  <MenK.ir  of  Wolfe'  in 'Twelve 

the  next  year,  took  orders  in  the  English  Church  h^^\i^^  c„i,i:.,^>  Co,!.^ 

in  1817,  La  'was  curate  of  Donoulhmore,   Ir.^.  Enghsh  Solders'  Series 

land.    The  poem  which  has  secured  his  fame,  Wolfe,  Theodore    Freluiglmnen,  Ameri- 

'Ode  on  the   Burial  of  Sir  John   Moore'   was  can    author:    b.   Kenvil,    N.   J,    1847.     He   was 

published   in   the    'Newry   Telegraph'    (1817).  graduated    from    the    medical    department    of 

Wolfe   was   also  the   author  of   several   other  Columbia  in  1868,  and  for  several  years  prac- 

poems,  and  his  'Remains,'  with  a  'Brief  Mem-  ''*ed  his  profession  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    He 

oir  '  were  published  in  18^5  "^  pubfished:     'Literary  Shrmes  of  Amencan 

hanr&nfn  ^^^.^.'l  ^5^^^  "iuZ^'W  AJI^SnT  HaSVf  B^tish^XthUt^^ 
fe  "^S  'H'rwiredia?e7«'^"serham'  \}r'47,^r'f^'^L^''^LuJ'TS.''^k 
an5  GiiSiwich,  and  in  1742  received  an  en-  'IT  i'^ij,.^""'"^  ^m^Ati.  at  Home  and 
sign's  commission  in  a  foot  regiment.  In  1743  „?  ,,  ^  rv'..  ,-  .  ,  ,.  .l  ^ 
he  took  part  in  the  famous  battle  of  DettingeT]  ^'I^^J'^f'  ■  ^"J'"'^  i'  "'ti  !"".*  ^'^S*. 
in  1744  obtained  his  captaincy;  and  In  m^  V"^  <>*  Lake  Ontario  bisects  the  outlet  of  Samt 
was  present  at  the  battleS  of  Falkirk  and  dull^  Lawrence  River,  and  is  about  18  mJes  tong. 
den.  In  1747  he  was  wounded,  though  not  *■"»  ^.'^/jS"^  """^i^^LuIi^lJ  ?„'' F^^t? 
seriously,  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt,  and  from  "«>  »*  34*>6  acres.  It  belongs  to  Fr^tenac 
'?49  to  I7S7  was  engaged  in  garrison  duty  in  County,  Ontario  is  the  .larg«"  9.*  l^e  famous 
Scotland  and  England.  In  the  mismanaged  ex-  Thousand  Mands,  and  is  opposite  Cape  Vm- 
pedition  against  Rochefort  (175?)  Wolfe  acted  <=«."i'  New  York  State.  lu  coast  «  ^dented 
as  quartermaster-general  and  the  only  creditable  ""h  picturesque  bays,  it  is  well-woyded,  and 
movement  in  the  affair  was  a  night  reconnois-  '*'*  surroundmg  waters  abound  with  fish.  Pop. 
sauce  conducted  by  him  which  penetrated  two  *^"'  afloo.  .,  _ 
miles  into  the  enemy's  country.  His  reeom-  WoIfenbOttel,  volf  Sn-but-tol.  Germany,  a 
mendation  in  favor  of  an  immediate  attack,  and  tO""  <>*  Brunswick,  on  the  Ocker,  sereo  miles 
his  offer  to  take  the  place  with  500  men  and  ^uth  o^  Brunswick.  One  of  the  a«cteot 
three  ships,  were  unheeded;  but  Pitt,  becoming  churdies  contains  many  of  the  tombsi  of  the 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  kept  the  princes  of  Brunswick.  The  old  castle  now  ac- 
young  officer  in  view  for  some  future  enter-  commodates  a  seminary  for  teachers  and  a  the- 
prise.  This  occurred  in  the  following  year,  "tre.  The  library  oppoaite,  built  in  1723  in  the 
when  Wolfe  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  f*"™  o^  th=  Pantheon  at  Rome,  became  tamoui 
expedition  under  Amherst  to  Cape  Breton,  with  ^"r  'ts  literary  wealth,  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  A  brilliant  sue-  Lessing  <q.v.)  was  its  librarian.  It  was  Leasing 
cess  was  obtained  in  the  capture  of  the  almn^  who  edited  the  "Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,"  pro- 
fortress  of  Louiiburg,  after  a  seven  weeks'  sitge,  fessedly  from  anonymous  manuscripts  under  his 
and  he  became  popularly  known  as  the  "Hero  charge,  but  really  from  the  pe«i  of  his  fiiead 
of  Louisburg."  Pitt  was  then  planning  the  over-  Reimarus  (q.v.),  which  startled  the  thoological 
throw  of  the  French  dominion  in  North  America  world  of  Germany.  The  Pantheon  building  had 
by  the  capture  of  their  chief  siron^old,  Quebec,  become  so  rickety  and  dangerous  that  it  had  to 
and  with  the  instinct  of  genius  singled  out  Wolfe  be  taken  down,  beiiw  superseded  m  1887  by  a 
as  the  most  promising  young  officer  in  the  army,  handsome  new  edifice,  whfch  houses  joo^joo 
to  command  the  expedition,  notwithstanding  volumes  and  10,000  manuscripts.  There  xn  io 
many  older  officers  might  by  virtue  of  seniority  the  town  manufectures  of  machines,  copper 
have  claimed  the  honor.  Wolfe  was  accordingly  goods,  flax,  cloth,  corks,  leather,  pTeserres,  to- 
created  a  major-general,  and  on  a6  June  1759,  bacco,  etc.  The  plaoe  is  very  ancient,  and  dates 
landed  his  forces  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  oppo-  ^rom  ^°^  I  it  was  besieged  and  takon  io  1193 
site  Quebec.  The  system  of  defense  adopted  «'"'  '!43>  and  during  the  Thirty  ytara"  mtr  S 
by  his  adversary.  Montcalm,  was  such  as  to  offer  battle  was  fought  here  in  tC^i.  Pop.  about 
no    point    of    advantage.    The    season    during  ao,ooo. 

which  operations  could  be  continued  rapidly  ad-  Wolff,  t6H.  Albert  German  sctllptor-.  b. 

v^iHced,  but  at  last  having  dropped  down  the  Ncnstrelitz,  Mecklenburg,  14  Nov.  1814;  A  B«" 
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WOLFF 

lin  30  June  1892.  In  1831  he  entered  Rauch's  Wolff,  Etnil,  German  sculptor^  b.  Berlin 
■tudio  m  Berlin,  and  in  1844  was  sent  to  Car-  2  March  1802;  d.  Rome,  Italy,  ap  Sept.  1^9. 
rara  to  execute  the  sculptures  for  the  terraces  Me  was  ii  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Gottfried  Schadow, 
of  the  Sansouci  palace.  Upon  his  return  from  and  having  gained  a  prize  st  the  Royal  Academy 
a  sojourn  in  Italy  of  nearly  two  years,  he  as-  of  Arts,  went  to  Ita^  in  1824  as  a  pensioner  of 
sisted  Rauch  in  the  completion  of  the  lattcr's  Frederic  William  lil.,  and  ever  after  resided 
Frederick  the  Great  memorial  for  Berlin.  In  in  Rome.  He  held  high  rank  among  German 
1849  he  becamt  3  member  of  the  Berlin  sculptors,  and  executed  many  Greek  mytho- 
Acadcmy,  in  1858  professor  there,  and  in  1866  logical  and  genre  statues  which  have  been 
a  member  of  its  senate.  He  was  three  times  greatly  admired.  In  portraiture  busts  of  Nie- 
the  victor  in  competitions  for  equestrian  buhr,  Thorwaldsen,  Winckclmarai  and  Bunseo 
statues  —  in  1661  for  that  of  King  Ernest  Aug-  are  among  his  masterpieces. 
>«!.* /"!^5;y"')'VJi%  f"t*'at  of  King  Fred-  Wolff,  wulf,  Ger.  v61f,  ToM^  Anglo- 
erick  Williain  III.  fBerhn).  and  m  1885  for  German  missionary:  b.  Weilershach,  near  Bam- 
that  of  Gen  Artigas  (Montevideo).  Among  his  berg,  Germany,  I^S!  d.  Isle  Brewers,  Somerset, 
further  works  are  busts  of  German  notabilities,  2  May  i86a.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi,  but 
including  von  Mdtke:  a  decorative  bronze  became  a  Christian,  taught  Hebrew  for  a  time 
group,  *The  Lion-tamM^,*  for  the  Berlin  Mu-  at  Frankfort  and  Halle,  studied  at  Munich, 
seum  building;  cplossa  statues  of  the  <Four  Weimar,  and  Vienna,  and  in  1815  went  to  Rome 
Evangehsis>  for  the  Schlosskirche.  Neustrelitj: ;  He  entered  first  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  in 
and  other  portrait  and  ideal  productions.  1817  the  college  of  the  propaganda,  intending 

Wolff,  Albert,  French  journalist:  b.  to  become  a  missionary.  Dismissed  fejr  heteey 
Cologne,  Germany,  31  Dec.  183s ;  d.  Paris  32  in  Tgi8,  he  went  to  England,  joined  the  English 
Dec.  1891.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Church,  spent  two  years  at  Cambridge,  study- 
Bonn,  settled  in  Paris  in  1857.  where  he  became  ing  oriental  languages,  preparatory  to  gtung  as 
secretary  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  P^e,  and  in  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
1859  began  to  contribute  to  the  'Ganlois,'  in  April  i&i  embarked  for  Gibraltar.  After 
'Figaro,'  'Charivari,^  etc  Some  of  these  arti-  an  extensive  tour  in  the  East  ha  returned  to 
cles,  collected  in  book  form,  were  afterward  pub-  England  in  1826.  In  1827,  he  married  Lady 
lished  as  'Memoirs  of  the  Boulev&rd,'  (1806);  Georgiaoa  Walpole,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
'The  Two  Emperors'  (1871);  'Victorieu  Sar-  Orford,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  set  out 
dou  and  Uncle  Sam'  (1S73);  etc.  He  wrote  cm  another  missionary  tour,  and  at  Jerusalem 
also  several  novels  and  farces.  was  poisoned   by   some  t^goted  Jews   and   nar* 

Wolff,  ChrirtUUi,  German  philosopher  and  rowiy  escaped  death.  On  his  recovery  he  set 
mathematician;  bBreslau  34  Jan.  1679;  d.  out  for  Bokhara  by  way  of  Persia  and  on  the 
Halle  9  April  1754.  He  studied  at  Jena  the-  journey  encountered  the  plague,  was  r(^«aledly 
ology,  mathematics,  and  philDSC^hy,  paying  par-  robbed,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
ticular  attention  to  the  writings  of  Descartes  ■'."^  finally  reached  Bokhara.  He  spent  some 
and  TchimhauESen,  and  writing  an  elucidattwy  '""^  '"  Abyssinia,  acquired  the  Amharic  bin- 
conunentary  on  the  'Medicina  Mentis'  of  the  guage,  and  returned  to  England  in  1834.  In 
latter,  which  circumstance  was  the  occasion  of  January  1836  he  again  visited  Abyssinia,  where 
an  intimacy  between  hint  and  Leibnitz.  In  1707  "f  was  worshipped  by  the  natives  as  their  new 
he  waa  caUed  to  Halle  as  professor  of  mathe-  aboona  or  patriarch,  visited  the  Rechabites  of 
matics.  By  his  rationalistic  views  he  here  in-  »emen,  met  a  party  of  Wahabees  in  the  monn- 
curred  the  hostility  of  certain  theologians  who  ^jms  of  Arabia,  who  horsewhipped  him  because 
denounced  him  and  by  an  order  from  the  gov-  "^y  '^""''l  ""■*  nothing  in  the  Arabic  Bibles  he 
ernment  of  Frederick  William  I.  he  was  com-  "*''  Sj"*"  t*"^""  ^t'O"*  Mohammed,  and  in  Aug- 
manded  (1733)  to  resign  his  office,  leave  Halle  "^'  '^J?  '^"'^  *"  f^*"  "^01)^.  Here  he  received 
in  34  hours  and  the  Prussian  States  in  two  days.  51"'^°"=  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
But  he  was  ultimately  vindicated  and  in  1740  ynurch,  visited  the  principal  cities,  preached  be- 
appointed  by  Frederick  II.  vice-chancellor  and  g-re  Congress,  and  in  January  1838  returned  to 
professor  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Three  iing'and.  He  next  visited  Dubhn,  received 
years  later  he  was  made  chancellor  of  that  uni-  pnest  s  orders,  and  held  several  cnracies  m 
versify.  The  principal  service  rendered  by  EnBland,  He  went  a  gam  to  Bokhara  m  1B43 
WolIF  to  the  progress  of  learning  consisted  in  '"  the  employ  of  the  English  government  to 
his  persistent  application  of  mathematical  obtain  the  release  of  Colonel  Stoddart  or  Cap- 
methods  to  the  investigations  of  physical  science,  t/'n  S?"";^  ^'i*""!^  ^S^  .rapnsoned  and  saved 
The  decided  rationalism  which  characterized  his  *'°™  <*'^?"'  ""•/  \  ^«  e9^n.s  of  the  Persian 
philosophical  doctrine  resulted  in  a  populariza-  ambassador.  He  then  returned  to  England  m 
tion  of  the  Leibnitzian  teaching.  wHiile  ap-  ^^^  and  after  this  eventful  career  B^  tl« 
propriating  many  of  the  conceptions  of  Leib-  ««*  f  ^is  life  m  charge  of  the  sec  uded  pansh 
nitz  he  controverted  his  monadology,  and  of  Isle  Brewers,  Somerset.  He  published:  'Re- 
regarded  the  theory  of  pre-existent  harmonies  as  «»«hes  and  MissiOTiary  Labors  amona  Jews  and 
a  mere  hypothesis,  while  he  asserted  the  possible  Mohammedans'  {183s) ;  'Journal  of  Missionary 
interaction  of  body  and  soul.  He  followed  Labors'  (1830) ;  'A  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to 
Kanfs  'Critic  of  Pure  Reason*  in  dividing  Bokhar«>  (1845) ;  ^Travela  and  Adventures,' 
philosophy  into  Ontology,  Cosmology,  Rational  »"  autobiography  (1860)  i  etc. 
Fsychdogy  and  Natural  Thedogy.  His  col-  Wolff,  vfllf,  Jnllna,  German  poet  and  nov- 
lected  works  make  op  22  volimies.  Consult:  elist:  b.  Qnedlinborg,  in  the  Harz  Mountains, 
Amsperger,  "Christian  WolfTs  Verhiltniss  tu  16  Sept.  1834.  In  i86()  he  founded  the  'Han 
Leibnitz'  (1897);  Lewes,  'Biographical  His-  News,*  and  in  1870-1  served  in  the  German 
tory  of  Philosophy' ;  Watcke,  'Wolffs  eigene  army  and  won  the  Iron  Cross.  Ho  then  settled 
Lebensbesdireibong'  (ia4i>.  in  Berlin  and  deroted  himself  to  Itteruy  woHa 
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His  cbief  woHcs  are:    *Aus  dem  Felde,'  war  perialists,  and  in  1638  again  by  the  Swedes.    In 

poems    (1871);    'Tyll    Eulenspiegel   Redivivus*  1675   it   was   Uken   by   the   Great   Elector,   waa 

(1814,    23d    ed.    I%l6)  ;    *The    Rat-catcher    of  plundered  bj-  the  Russians  in  1713.  and  by  the 

Haiiieln>      (1876);      'The     Wild     Huntsman*  Swedes  again  in  1715.    But  small  remains  now 

(1877);  'Tannhauser'   (1880)  ;  <Larlei>   (i88o5  ;  exist   of   its   former   fortifications.      Pop.   about 

'Der  fahrende  Schiilcr*  (1900)  ;  while  among  his  10,000. 

novels  may  be  cited  'Der  Siilfmeister'    (1883) ;  WoUutoti,     wiiras-ton,     William     Hyde, 

'Der  Raubgraf*    (1884);  'Die  Hohkonigsburg'  English  chemist:  b.  East  Dereham.  Norfoilc,  6 

(1902),    Consult  Ruhemann,  'Julius  Wolff  und  Aug.  1766;  d.  London  z2  Dec.  1838,     He  waa 

seine  Dichtungen'   (1886).  educated   at   Cambridge  and   was   graduated   in 

Wolff,  Oskar  Lndwlg  Bemhird,  German  medicine  in  1793.     He  practised  as  a  physician 

improvisator  and  novelist:  b.  Altona,  26  July  in  Buiy  Saint  Edmunds  and  then  removed  to 

1709  ■  d.  Jena  16  SepL  1851.    He  studied  medi-  London,  where  he  presently  devoted  himself  to 

cine   in    Berlin   and   subsequently  history   and  scientific    research,    becoming   secreury  of   the 

philosophy.    He    became   professor   of   modem  Royal  Society  in  i8c6,  and  its  president  m  i8aa 

lai^uages  at  Weimar,  in  1826.  and  of  modem  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  goniometer,  an  in- 

languages  and  literature  at  Jena,  in  1833.    He  strument  for  measnrmg  the  angles  of  crystals, 

nnblished:  'Pictures  and  Songs'  (1840) ;  'Nat-  and  the  discoverer  of  palladium  and  rhodium,  in 

ural  History  of  the  German  Student'    (1841)  ;  1803,  and  the  malleability  of  platinum,  for  which 

•Bubbles  and  Dreams'  (1844) ;  'The  Minor  Ills  latter  discovery  he  received  the  medal  of  the 

of  Human  Life'  (1846);  <History  of  the  NoveP  Royal  Society  in  1820  and  which  brought  him 

(ad  ed.   1850);  etc.,  and  edited;   'Treasury  of  $iSO,ooa 

National  Poetry*    (4tb  ed.  1S53)  ;  'Treasury  of  WoUaston  Lake,  Canada,  a  lake  of  Atba> 

German  Prose'   (nth  ed.  1875)  J  'The  German  basca,  in  the  Northwest  Territory.    It  is  about 

People's  Treasury  of  Poetry'   (^th  ed.  1884)  ;  50  miles  long  and  has  it  outlet  in  the  Mackenzie 

etc  River. 

Wolfhound,  a  dog  kept  and  trained  for  the  WollastoB    Land,    Canada,    a    re^on    of 

pursuit  of  wolves.    The  ancient  Irish  wolfhound,  Franklin  territory,  lying  west  of  Victoria  Land, 

now  extinct,  was  of  two  kinds.     One  was  a  tall  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

shaggy,  swift-jumiing  dog,  somewhat  like  the  WoUaatonite,  one  of  the  pyroxene  group 

modem    Scottish    deerhound;    the   other   more  of  minerals,  crystallizing,  therefore,  in  themono- 

nearly  resembled   a  inastiff,  and  similar  dogs  clinic  system.     Its  crystals  arc  usually  tabular, 

have  been  known  in  Spain  under  the  name  of  „  „hieh  fact  its  name  "tabular  spa^  is  due. 

wolf  dogs.    The  modem  Russian  wolfhound  is  Crystals  are,  however,  rather  rare,  the  common 

the  beautiful  borroi  (q.v.).  occurrences  being  compact  or  in  aggregates  of 

Wolframite,  a  native  tungstate  of  iron  brittle  fibres,  having  a  splintery  fracture.  Its 
and  manganese  in  varying  proportions,  having  hardness  is  4.5  to  5.  and  specific  gravity  2.85. 
the  formula  (Fe.Mn)WOi.  It  occurs  in  flat.  Its  lustre  is  vitreous  to  pearly  and  its  usual 
monoclinic  crystals,  with  eminent  cleavage  paral-  color  is  white  or  gr^y.  Some  localities  yield 
lei  with  the  clinopinacoid.  It  is  brittle,  has  a  specimens  which  show  excellent  triboluminea- 
hardness  of  5  to  5,5  and  a  specific  gravis  of  cence.  It  is  a  calcium  metasilicate,  CaSiOi.  Its 
7.2  to  7.5,  or  about  that  of  iron.  It  has  a  sub-  most  important  American  localities  are  in  north- 
metallic  lustre,  while  it  is  almost  or  quite  ern  New  York.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
<^(ioe  and  its  color  and  streak  are  black  or  eminent  English  chemist,  W.  H.  Woltaston. 
neany  black.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  Wollin,  vol-len',  Germany,  an  island  of 
closely  related  mineral  hiibnerite.  It  usually  oc-  Prussia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder;  on  the 
curs  in  quarU  veins,  frequently  associated  with  north  side  of  the  Great  Haff ;  length,  ao  miles; 
cassiterite  or  scheelite.  It  is  of  considerable  breadth  from  3  to  10  miles.  Fishing  and  cattle- 
commercial  importance  as  a  source  of  tungsten,  rearing  are  the  chief  occupations.  Pop.  14,000. 
the  ferro-tungsten  used  in  making  tungsten  Wollstonccraft,  wiirst6n-kratt,  Mary.  See 
steel,  bemg  derived  from  iL  Its  best-known  lo-  q^^^^  Mahy  Wollstdnbolaft. 
calities  are  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  England,  n,  1  t  -1  n-  c-  ,-■  t  l 
but  the  recent  increased  demand  for  it  has  ^^  Wolaeley,  wulz  li  Sat  Gamet  Joaeph,  1ST 
brought  other  localities  into  prominence,  among  Viscount,  British  soldier :  b.  r«ar  Dublin  4  Jjwe 
which  are  those  of  New  South  Wales,  Argentina,  1833.  He  entered  the  army  in  1852  as  an  ensign, 
and  Connecticut  Much  so-called  wolframite  is  aervcd  in  the  _  Burmese  war  of  1853-3,  went 
^^11^  i,;;iw,»r;.i.  through  the  Crimean  campaign  and  was  severely 
really  hubnerile.  wounded  before  Sebastojol      For  his  services 

Wolfa-bano.      See  AcoHixt  j,,^g  (,e  ^^  majp  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 

Wolgaat,  vSl'gast,  Germany,  a  town  of  Honor,  and  in  1855  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Pomcrania,  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  captain.  He  saw  active  service  in  India  during 
Peene;  four  and  a  half  miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Mutiny,  from  1858  to  i860  was  attached  to 
the  Baltic,  and  40  miles  southeast  of  Stralsund  the  Bengal  command,  and  took  part  in  the  brief 
by  rail.  Its  harbor  is  shallow,  and  larger  Tessels  China  war  of  i860,  and  in  1865  attained  the  rank 
load  and  unload  on  the  Ruden,  an  island  at  the  of  colonel  He  was  assistant  quartermaster- 
river  mouth.  Wolgast  has  the  remains  of  an  old  general  and  deputy  quartermaster-general  in 
castle,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Pom-  Canada  1867-70,  and  in  the  latter  year  led  the 
crania.  Its  industries  are  weaving,  boat  build-  successful  Red  River  expedition  apiainst  Louis 
ing,  and  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  tobacco.  Riel.  On  leaving  Canada  he  received  the  ap- 
'  It  has  also  an  active  trade  in  ships'  stores.  Wol-  pointment  of  assistant  adjutant-general  at  head< 
J!ast,  which  was  strongly  fortified  early  in  the  quarters,  a  post  which  he  held  till  187J.  In  the 
lath  century,  was  destroyed  in  1628  by  Wallen-  Ashantj  war  in  1873-4  bis  admirably  planned 
stein,  in  1630  by  the  Swedes,  in  1637  by  the  Im-  march  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Kiunasi,  the 
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native  capital,  and  led  to  the  securing  of  Britisti  wbo  settled  upon  him  the  revenues  of  two  bish- 
authority  on  the  Gold  Coast.  In  i8?S  he  went  to  oprics  in  Spain,  and  flattered  him  with  hc^S 
Natal  as  imperial  commissioner,  in  1878  was  of  the  Papal  chair,  which  induced  him  to  in- 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  volve  Henry  in  a  war  with  France.  Insatiable  in 
went  to  Cyprus  in  the  capacity  of  high  commis-  the  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  emolument,  in  1510 
siouer  and  commander-in-chief.  Leaving  Cyprus  he  giined  the  administratior  of  the  see  of  Bath 
next  ^car  he  was  again  sent  to  South  Africa,  and  Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  of 
this  tmK  as  governor  and  high  commissioner  of  SL  Albans,  his  revenues  now  nearly  equaling 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  in  order  to  finish  the  those  of  the  crown.  Part  of  them  he  expended 
Zulu  war  and  check  the  advance  of  Secocoenl.  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable 
On  returning  home  in  1880  he  was  appointed  munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
quartemiaster'gcneral  of  the  army,  a  post  which  His  love  of  splendor  was  signally  displayed 
he  held  till  1883,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  on  the  Field  of  the  Ooth  of  Gold  in  June  ijao; 
rank  of  general,  and  as  commander-in-chief  con-  his  love  of  learning  in  his  foundation  of  several 
ducted  3ie  campaign  in  Egypt  against  Araln  lectures,  as  well  as  the  college  of  Christ  Church 
Fasha,  which  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the.  at  Oxford,  and  of  a  collegiate  school  at  Ipswich, 
latter  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  For  this  he  was  raised  He  built  a  palace  for  himself  at  Hampton  Court, 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wolseley  of  Cairo  and  but  this  he  in  the  end  presented  to  the  king, 
of  Wolseley,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  He  In  1533,  on  the  death  of  Leo  X  and  agam 
commanded  the  Nile  expedition  of  1884-5,  which  in  1523,  on  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.,  he  failed 
was  sent  too  late  to  relieve  General  Gordon  in  to  secure  elevation  to  the  papacy,  and  on  both 
Khartum,  and  on  his  return  was  created  Vis-  occasions  attributed  his  failure  to  Charles  V., 
count  Wolseley  of  WoIscIct,  and  made  a  Knight  to  whom  he  ever  afterward  entertained  a  strong 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patnck.  In  i8qo  he  was  aversion.  The  critical  afiair  of  the  divorce  of 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ire-  Queen  Catharine  was  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
land,  becoming  at  the  same  time  privy-councillor  his  fall.  With  Cardinal  Campeggio  he  was 
of  Ireland,  and  in  1895  succeeded  the  Duke  of  appointed  to  determine  Ihe  legitimacy  of  Henry's 
Cambridge  in  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  in  marriage  with  her,  and  lost  the  favor  of  the 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  king  by  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicion  of 
latter  post  I^  Lwd  Roberts,  on  his  return  from  causing  delays  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 
South  Africa  in  igcxx  He  has  published:  <Nar-  He  fell  still  more  into  disfavor  by  advising  the 
lative  of  the  War  with  China  m  i860*  (1862) ;  king  against  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  and  of 
<The  Soldier's  Pocket-Book  for  Field  Service'  course  roused  the  hostility  of  Anne  herself  and 
(1869);  <Thc  Life  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  her  friends.  Leading  nobles  deeming  this  3 
Marlborough,  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne>  good  occasion  for  contriving  his  ruin,  caused 
(1894)  ;  .'The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoteon'  nim  to  be  accused  of  having  in  the  exercise  of 
(1895;.  Consult  Low,  'Memoir  of  Sir  Joseph  b's  duties  of  papal  legate  violated  the  statute 
Garnet  Wolseley'  C1878),  of  praroimire  (1529).  and  he  was  convicted. 
The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  sent 
Wobey,  wul'zl,  Thomnfl,  English  atates-  to  require  the  great  seal  from  him,  he  was 
man  and  cardinal:  b.  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  March  ordered  to  quit  York  Place,  his  palace  in  Lon- 
1471;  d.  Leicester  29  Nov.  1530.  He  was  the  don,  and  retire  to  Esher,  in  the  diocese  of 
aon  of  a  butcher  and  was  sent  to  Magdalen  Col-  Winchester,  and  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels 
lege,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  bachelor  at  were  declared  forfeited.  Henry  still  assured 
15,  and  was  elected  fellow.  Being  appointed  him  of  his  protection.  Part  of  his  revenues 
master  of  a  grammar-school  dependent  on  -the  were  restored  to  hjm,  and  he  was  even  reinstated 
college,  he  had  three  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  in  the  diocese  of  York.  But  Henry  did  not  con- 
Dorset  under  his  care,  which  led  that  nobleman  tinue  his  protection  long.  Toward  the  close 
to  present  him  to  the  living  of  Limington,  in  of  the  year  1530  he  was  arrested  at  his  man- 
Somerset.  He  was  afterward  ch/^pla:  '  to  the  sion  of  Cawood,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  whither 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  to  o  e  of  the  gov-  he  had  retired,  and  was  ordered  to  be  conveyed 
ernors  of  Calais,  and  finally  was  recommended  to  London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Illness 
to  Henry  VII.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  own  and  mental  distress  obliged  him  to  stop  at  Lei- 
chaplains.  Under  Henry  VIII.  his  progress  in  cester,  where  he  was  well  received  at  the  abbey 
advancement  was  very  rapid.  In  1509  he  was  and  where  he  died  a  few  days  after.  Shortly 
made  dean  of  Lincoln ;  in  1510  became  rector  before  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
of  Torrington ;  in  igii,  canon  of  Windsor,  regis-  to  the  officer  appointed  to  conduct  him,  "Had  1 
trar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  privy  coun-  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served 
ciilor;  in  1S13,  dean  of  York  and  bishop  of  my  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in 
Toumay  (being  then  in  France)^ ;  in  1514,  bishop  my  gray  hairs.*  There  has  been  considerable 
of  Lincoln  and  then  archbishop  of  York,  disposition  in  later  writers  to  vindicate  the 
In  1515  Pope  Leo  X.  elevated  him  to  the  dig-  character  of  this  minister ;  and  it  must  not  he 
nity  of  cardinal,  and  in  the  end  of  the  same  forgotten  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
year  Henry  made  htm  lord-chancellor.  His  who  had  broken  his  heart ;  of  Mary,  the  daugh- 
nomination  in  1518  to  be  the  Pope's  legate  a  ter  of  the  much-injured  Catharine;  and  of 
latere,  completed  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  by  Elizabeth,  whose  mother  fAnne  Boleyn)  was 
exalting  him  above  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  the  chief  instrument  of  his  downfall,  scant  jus- 
bury.  At  the  time  when  the  rivalry  between  tiee  could  be  expected  to  be  rendered  to  the 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I,  rendered  better  traits  of  his  mixed  character.  If  he  was 
the  friendship  of  Henry  of  great  importance  loose  in  his  morals,  grasping  in  his  ambition, 
Wolaey  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  rapacious,  he  was  liberal  and  even  profuse 
by  both  sovereigns,  receiving  pensions  from  toward  his  dependents,  and  in  his  patronage  of 
each,  as  well  as  a  third  from  the  Pope.  He  ul-  letters.  He  was  enlightened  far  beyond  the 
thnatety,  however,  favored  the  side  of  Charlei^  period  in  which  he  lived.    As  a  diplomatist  U  is 
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very  difficult  to  say  whether  his  abilities  or  to-  and  cunniiiB-     It  has  the  reputation  of  being 

dustry  were  the  most  remarkable,  and  it  ii  to  the  most  powerful  mammal  of  its  size  in  exist- 

him  that  England  is  indebted  for  the  first  notion  ence,  and  in  doKRcd  courage  is  said  to  have  no 
of  a  vigorous  police,  and  for  a  regular  system  equaJ.  Those  who  have  had  experience  with  it 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  CoriEult:  place  it  ahead  of  even  the  coyote  in  craftiness 
'Life'  by  Cavendish  (1641):  and  'Lives'  by  and  tlie  ingenuity  which  it  exhibits  in  finding 
G.  Howard  (1824)  ;  C.  Martin  (1862)  ;  Williams,  and  robbing  the  stores  of  man  and  beast.  It 
'Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals'  <i868)  ;  Brew-  sytematically  follows  the  lines  of  traps  set  by 
er,  'Keign  of  Henry  VIII.'  (1684);  Creighlon,  fur  hunters  and  robs  them  of  both  baits  and 
'Cardinal  Wolsey'  (1888) ;  Gasquet,  'The  Eve  captured  animals;  but  is  itself  one  of  the  roost 
of  the  Reformation'  (l8g2)  ;  Gairdmer.  'The  difficult  of  animals  to  take,  and  succeeds  in  re- 
tail of  Cardinal  Wolsey'  in  'Transactions  of  peatedty  springing  and  robbing  traps  set  for  it, 
the  Royal  Historical  Society'  (1899};  Taunton,  even  when  most  cunningly  concealed.  Nor  is 
'Cardinal  WolSey'  (£900)  j  and  Gairdner's  its  thieving  confined  to  things  edible;  sometimes 
.  article  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biogf-  every  irartable  article  in  a  camp  equipment  will 
'  raphy.'  be  carried  away  and  hidden  by  a  wolverine.  It 
■'  WolTorhampton,  wul-ver-himp'ton,  Eng-  devours  enortnou)  quantities  of  food  and  its 
Und.  a  manufacturing  town,  the  'metropolis  of  European  name  mdicates  that  it  is  the  type  of 
the  Rlack  Country,"  is  built  on  an  eminence  S^^^^y  voracity.  It  hyes  on  hares,  squirrels, 
amid  a  network  of  railways  and  canals,  13  miles  beavers,  mice,  foxes,  all  kinds  of  ground  birds 
northwest  of  Birmingham,  and  126  northwest  fd  ""e'r  eggs,  reptiles,  m sects,  and  even  such 
of  London.  The  town  stands  on  the  western  large  game  as  reindeer,  which  it  is  enabled  to 
edge  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  mining  district  8«cure  by  lU  perseverance,  great  strength,  and 
of  South  Staffordshire,  so  that  the  vicinity  on  cu»nmg.  An  expert  tree-climber,  the  wolvennc 
the  south  and  east  is  covered  with  collieries,  ""ds  its  most  congenial  home  m  the  groat  north- 
ironstone  mines,  blast  furnaces,  forges,  iron  ern  forests,  but  Ks  ranRC  extends  beyoBd  the 
foundries,  and  rolling  mills,  while  on  the  nortt.  "«  ""=  W  the  Arctic  shores.  Early  apnng  is 
and  west  there  is  pleasant  green  country.  I(  J^e  matimg  season,  and  four  or  five  young  are 
was  first  called  «Hamton,»  and  then  "Wulfrun-  IW"  m  J"n«  .or  J"'y  m  a  "wl  »*  "=  bottom  of 
ishamton,*  after  Wulfruna,  King  Edgar's  sis-  ■  "»rro»'-.,.T'ie  "vaKe  courage  with  which  the 
ter.  had  founded  in  996  St.  Peter's  Church,  'cmale  will  defend  her  young  is  almost  pro- 
which  continued  collegiate  till  1846.  Rebuilt  verbial  among  trappers,  who  dread  few  animals 
during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  and  so  much  as  a  mother  wolvenne  with  her  family 
enlarged  and  elaborately  restored.  The  church  Consul  Coues,  'Fur-bearing  Animals'  (Wash- 
is  a  fine  cruciform  Gothic  edifice,  with  several  >nglon  1877). 

notable   features  and  monuments.     The  other  Widverine  State,  a  popular  name  for  the 

public   buildings   are   all    modem    and   include  Slate  of  Michigan,  so  called  for  its  abounding 

the  town-hall,  corn  exchange,  market-hall,  agri-  jn  early  days  with  wolverines, 
cultural   hall,  hospital,  post-office,  art  gallery, 
drill-hall,     etc.       The     free     grammar-school, 
founded  in  1512,  occupies  handsome  new  build- 
ings of   1876;  and  there  are  also  a  blue-coat  Woman's  Suffrage.     The  basic  arguments 

school    (1710)    and   an   orphanase    (1850).      In  {g^  woman's  suffrage,  now  an  increasingly  ii 

17S7  Wolverhampton  was  described  as  "a  great  portant  factor  both  in  this  country  and  EuToi 

manufacturing   town   in   all   sorts   of   toys,   and  ^^ ^  three  ■ 
particularly  of  locks  in  the  greatest  perfection;  pjrs,.  'The  natural  rights  of  woman— that 

locks  — some    2,000,000    yearly  — are     still     its  woman  have  as  dear  a  tide  to  the  ballot  as  men 

specialty.    The  other  manufactures  include  tin  have.    It  is  claimed  that  women  are  governed. 

plate,  japanned  goods,  enameled  hollow  wares,  but  without  their  consent 

edge   tools,   gas   and   water  tubes,   electro-plate.  Second.     The  need  of  woman's  inBuence  in 

papier-mache,  chemicals,  etc.    Pop.  about  99,000.  politics  to  protect  her  own  sex  and  to  purify 

Wolverine,   Ohitton,  or  Carcajou,  a  car-  political  action.     Women  cannot  be  adequately 

nivorous  mammal  {Gulo  iuscui),  of  the  weasel  protected  while  men  alone  make  the  laws,  eithn' 

family  (muslelidir'i,  but  differing  greatly  in  ap-  in  business  interests  or  in  certain  social  and 

pcarance   from   the  light  and   slender  weasels  domestic  rights  that  are  now  denied  them.    Her 

typical  of  that  famliy.    The  wolverine  is  a  short,  votes,  it  is  also  claimed,  arc  needed  in  the  in- 

thick,  heavily  built  animal  about  aS4  feet  long,  terest  of  better  government, 
whose  short  legs,  sub- plantigrade  feet,  and  short.         Third.    The  good  results  of  woman's  suffr^e 

bushy  tail  add  to   a   decidedly  bcar-hke   aspect  where  already  tried. 

of  body.    On  the  body  and  especially  on  the  tail  It  is  too  early  to  state  that  the  results  prove 

the  hair  is  long,  coarse,  and  rough,  blackish-  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  for  analyses  are 

brown   with   a  pair   of  yellowish   lateral  bands  not   by   any   means   complete;   but   there   is   no 

meeting  at  the  root  of  the  tail  above.    The  teeth  question   about  the   progress   of   the   movement 

are  38  in  number  and  the  molars  are  remarkable  and  its  constant  invasion  of  new  territory.     It 

for  their  massiveness.  The  wolverine  is  a  north-  is  perhaps  attracting  more  attention  in  England 

ern    animal    entering    the    United    Stales    only  than    in    America    because    of     the    'militant" 

along  the  Canadian  border,  and  even  there  very  character ;  but  in  this  country  the  advance  made, 

rare,  if  more  unobtrusive,  is  perhaps  more  real.     A 

Apparently  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  few  figures  may  indicate  something  of  the  state 

glutton  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  of  the  movement  in  JQ13. 
American  wolverine,  and  in  both  Old  and  New  Six  States  now  giant  suffrage  to  women  on 

Worlds  this  brute  is  alike  hated  by  woodsmen  equal   terms  with   men  — Wyoming  since   1869; 

and  trappers  for  its  voracity,  native  meanness,  Colorado  since  1893;  Utah  and  Idaho  since  1896; 
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Washington  igio;  and  California  1912.    Oregon,  oi  the  centennial  of  the  organization  of  that 

Nevada,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  have  agreed  to  Church    in    the    city    of    Baltimore,    December 

submit   the    question   to   a   vote   of   the   people.  17S4.    The  Board  of  Trustees  was  incorporated 

School   suSraga    for   women    prevails   in    some  in  January  1885  with  the  Hev.  Bishop  Edward  G. 

form    in   30    States,      In    several    other    States  Andrews  as  president.    In  April  1890  the  charier 

limited   sufEraKe   has  been   granted.  was  amended  and  the  powers  of  the  corpora- 

In  Great  Britain  women  can  vote  for  all  of-  tion  were  enlarged.    Building  was  begun  imme- 

ticers     except     members     of     Parliament.        In  diately  after  incorporation  and  tile  doors  were 

Australia  and   New   Zealand,   the   Isle  of   Man  opened  to  students  in  September  1888,  under  the 

and  Iceland  women  have  full  suffrage;  in  Nor-  presidency  of  William   H.   Hopkins,   Ph.D.     In 

way    they   have   tax-paying   parliamentary    suf-  1890   Dr.   Hopkins   resigned   the   presidency   to 

frage;  they  have  secured  municipal  suffrage  in  take   the   chair   of   Latin,   and   the    Rev.   John 

Denmark,  Spain  and  many  parts  of  Canada ;  in  Franklin  Goucher,  LL.D.,  was  made  president. 

France  and  Cape  Colony  there  are  limited  voting  President  Goucher,  in  addition  to  his   services 

privileges  for  women.  to  the  institution,  has  been  a  large  benefactor. 

Quite  as  significant  is  the  changed  attitude  The    principal    building,    named   Goucher    Hall, 

of   the  press   as   well   as   the   mass  of   public  was  his  gift,  and  his  total  contribution  amounts 

opinion.     There   was  no  mistaking  the   respect  to  nearly  half  a  million. 

with  which  the  parade  in  New  York  on  4  May  The  estimated  value  of  the  grounds,  build- 

igt2  was  treated  nor  the   favorable  impression  ings,  equipment  and  endowments  is  about  a  mill- 

which    it    made — "a    sight    which    cannot    but  ion  and  a  half  of  dollars.     Two  buildings,  one 

thrill  the  people  of  all  other  countries  quite  as  for  instruHion  and  one  for  residence,  have  been 

much  as  it  does  Americans,"  remarked  a  great  afisigned  to  the  use  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School 

daily;  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say,  "If  we  are  of  Baltimore,  which  is  preparatory  to  the  Col- 

reaHy  to  maVe  genuine  effort  to  wipe  out  special  lege. 

privily*,  why  not  begin  by  giving  votes  to  The  college  is  organized  with  the  usual  de- 
women  and  putting  an  end  to  the  special  partmenls.  Direction  and  discipline  are  in  the 
privilege  of  votes  for  men  only?"  And  the  New  hands  of  a  Board  of  Control  composed  of  the 
York  Independent  adds,  "It  must  now  be  ap-  heads  of  departments.  The  standards  of  en- 
parent  to  all  that  this  movement  for  liberty,  trance  arc  represented  by  a  high-school  course 
equality  and  sorority  will  not  end  until  all  the  of  four  years,  containing  Latin,  German  or 
women  are  enfranchised."  French,  English,  rhetoric,  composition  and 
■  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  rot  all  women  by  literature,  history,  algebra,  plane  geometry  and 
any  means,  are  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage,  a  science  with  adequate  laboratory  facilities. 
and  in  many  States,  including  New  York,  Penn-  The  course  of  study  is  usually  taken  in  four 
sylvania  and  Massachusetts,  there  are  strong  years.  About  one  third  of  the  work  is  required, 
Anti-Sufirage  Leagues.  the  remainder  is  elective  in  groups.  Graduation 
is    conditioned    upon    the    completion    of    sixty 

Woman  s  Christiati  Temperance  Union,  a  year -hours,  whatever  the  elective  group,  and  the 

reform     organization     founded    at    Cleveland,  degree  of   Bachelor  of  Ans  is  the  only  first 

Ohio,  in  1B74;  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  woman's  degree  bestowed.    The  degree  of  Master  of  ArU 

crusade  against  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Middle  is  bestowed  upon  the  completion  of  additional 

States  from  1870  to  187}.     In  1910  the  "W.  C.  studies  demanding  a  year  in  residence  or  three 

T.  U.,"  as  the  organization  is  popularly  called,  years    in    absentia    with    yearly    examinations, 

had    regular   associations    in    every    State    and  Marked  attention  is  given  to  the  hygienic  and 

Territory,  with   over   10,000  local  unions  and  a  physical  training  of  the  students  and  the  health 

total  memherBhip  of  600,000.     An   international  record   of   the   college   has   attracted   attention. 

association  was  founded  in  1883  largely  through  Discipline  is  liberal,  interfering  with   freedom 

the  efforts  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  and  now  has  of   the  students   only   in   so   far   as   may   seem 

auxiliaries  in  40  countries  and  provinces.     The  necessary   for  tiie  maintenance  of  institutional 

headquarters  of  the  American  association  are  at  routine,  the  forming  of  healthful  habits,  the 

Evanston,  III.     The  white  ribbon  is  the  general  securing  of  conditions  favorable  for  study  and 

badge  of  the  organization.     The  union  has  up-  the  furnishing  of  moral  safeguards, 
ward  of  50  distinct  departments  of  work,  pre-  John  B,  Vam  Me«h, 

A?,''!.*"'!';    *"  *°"""  =^P=r^  in  various  lines.  £,^a„  0/  ,^g  Colleg*. 

All  the  States  except  one  have  laws   requinng  iir*_,._>.    i>.ii^    f^^™      ,„    «..™„:  ™i™ 

the  study  of  scientific  temperance  in  the  pnbHc  ^L5T^?k        ^         ^'       a    "'Kaniiation 

schools,  and  all  these  laws  were  secured  by  the  *^"**=^  5>',!''?  ^^f^-  W'y«.  <*?-'!R|;'"S-  ""^ 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  also  the  *^<^''  "}  ^"'"'  soldiers  of    he  Civil  Warof 

laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors.  ]^^->  ^^' **'*  P^TA*  "l  ^"^l^^  ^"1  assisting 

The  first  police  matrons  and   most   industrial  **'f  ^""^  '^^"'>'  "*  '^'f  S'?''''l"='  ^•'.Vrf' 

homes  for  girls  were  secured  through  the  ef-  \f^^^.  'llJ'^T'J.  "/  *^""  h^^,^""^/ ^° 

torts  of   this  society,   as  were  the  refuges   for  '"tend    needful    aid    to    the   widows    and    or- 

erring  women.     Uws   raising  the  age  of  con-  t,T:lJ^  n,,™".      t"''  ,l?n  th"  ""  '*«''o«I 

sent   and   providing    for   better    protection    for  <""^   """J   nurses."      In    1910  there   were   a382 

women  and  girls   have  been   eni^ted   by   many  ='"T«  and  164^355  members, 
legislatures  through  the  influence  of  the  depart-  Womb,  The,  and  its  Diseases.    The  womb 

ment   for  the  promotion  of  social  purity.     See  o""  uterus   is   one   of   the   generative   organs   of 

also  Tbmpkkance;  Tehpebance  Societies.  fhe    female.      In    its    cavity    the    impregnated 
ovum  is  received,  retained,  and  supported  dur- 

Womans  Colleee  of  Baltimore.     This  in-  ing   the   development   of   the   fcetus,    and    from 

^titution.     situated    in     Baltimore,     Md.,     was  this  cavity  the  child  is  expelled  at  the  time  of 

founded  in  1884  by  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  parturition.     In  the  virgin,   the  womb  is  pear- 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  memorial  shaped,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  ir 
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about  3  inches   in  length.    It  is   divided  into  causes    are:     (i)    increase    in    weifjM    of   the 

body  and  neck.     The  fundus  or  upper  extrEmity  uterus  from  inflammation  or  congestion,  tumors, 

of  the  body  is  broad  and  convex,  and  is  directed  pregnancy,    fluid    retained    in    the    cavity,    etc. ; 

forward.    From  this  portion  the  body  gradually  (2)    weakening  of  the   uterine   supports   from 

narrows    to    the   neck,    the   lower   rounded   and  rupture  of  the  perineum,  loss  of  tone  of  vaginal 

constricted  portion   of  the  womb,  which  is   di-  walls,  laxity  of  uterine  ligaments,  and  degencra- 

rected  downward  and  backward  in  the  line  of  tion  of  uterine  tissue;    (3)   influences  pressing 

the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  around  the  uterus  out  of  place,  such  as  tight  clothing 

its  circumference  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  at  the  waist,  the  weight  of  heavy  clothing  on  the 

of  the  vagina.  abdomen,  muscular  efforts,  such  as  lifting  and 

The  womb  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  straining,  abdominal  tumors,  distended  bladder, 
pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and  eta ;  (4)  traction  on  the  uterus,  from  deposits 
IS  retained  in  position  by  ligaments,  which  in  a  of  lymph  in  pelvic  areolar  tissue,  cicatrices  in 
normal  condition  of  the  parts  also  allow  free  vaginal  walls,  shortening  of  uterme  ligaments, 
movements  of  the  womb  during  respiration,  etc.  Flexions  of  the  Uterus  are  bendings  of 
muscular  exercise,  and  change  of  posture,  it  forward,  backward,  or  to  either  side,  Imown 
The  ligaments  are  the  two  lateral  or  broad  as  anteversion,  retroversion,  etc.  A  prolap- 
ligantents  which  pass  from  the  sides  of  the  sus  is  a  falling  or  descent  of  the  uterus  into  the 
womb  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis ;  the  two  pelvic  cavity,  or  the  prolapsed  organ  may  pro- 
round  ligaments  which  are  attached  at  the  upper  trude  from  the  body  at  the  vulvar  orifice.  The 
angles  of  the  womb,  one  on  each  side,  and  pass  first  form  is  known  as  incomplete  prolapsus,  the 
out  through  the  internal  abdominal  rings  to  latter  as  complete  prolapsus.  The  symptoms 
end  in  the  labia!  majora;  the  two  anterior  liga-  of  uterine  diseases  include  leucorrhoea,  pain  in 
ments  or  folds  of  peritonaeum  between  the  neck  the  small  of  the  back,  dragging  sensations,  a 
of  the  womb  and  the  bladder ;  and  the  two  pos-  feeling  of  weight  and  heaviness,  interference 
terior  ligaments  or  folds  between  the  womb  with  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
and  the  rectum.  The  womb  is  a  muscular  or-  dyspepsia,  and  despondency.  See  EhbryoL' 
Kan,  consisting  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscu-  ogy;  Menstruation;  Obstetrics;  Otary, 
far  fibres,  arranged  in  layers  intermixed  with  Wom^at,  a  burrowing  marsupial  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  phalanger  family  and  genus  Phascolomys.  na- 
nerves.  A  serous  coat  derived  from  the  pen-  15^,55  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  species 
tonffium  covers  Uie  posterior  surface  of  the  ^^jj  commonly  known  (P.  wombat)  is  2  lo  3 
body  of  the  womb  and  the  upper  three  fourths  i^^^  io„g_  „it|,  ^  vers  short  tail,  clumsy  fohn. 
of  Its  anterior  surface.  The  cavity  of  the  womb  s,out  limbs,  blunt  muzzle  and  rough  hair  of 
IS  triangular  and  flattened  from  before  back-  variable  tint  In  their  general  form  and  actions 
ward.  Its  base  bemg  toward  the  fundus,  and  is  j^e  wombats  resemble  small  bears,  having  a 
lined  with  mucous  membrane,  having  ciliated  ^1^^]^^  shuffling  plantigrade  walk;  but  they  are 
.  epithelium  _at  its  upper  por  .on  This  mucous  even  shorter  in  the  legs  and  broader  in  the  back 
coat  contains  the  uterme  glands,  and  is  con-  than  those  animals.  The  dentition  resembles 
tinuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  ,hat  of  rodents.  They  live  on  the  ground  and 
ragina,  ^d  connects  with  he  _  peritonaeum  ]„  burrows  or  holes  among  rocks,  feeding  on 
through  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  ^oot*,  grass,  and  other  vegetable  substiices. 
oviducts,,  one  orifice  at  each  superior  ang  e  of  They  sleep  in  the  day,  seeking  their  food  at 
the  uterme  cavity.  The  two  Fallopian  tubes  „ight,  and  are  usually  gentle  m  their  habits, 
(q.v.)  are  appendages  of  the  uterus  attached  to  though  their  large  diisel-Iike  incisors  enable 
Its  superior  anfl".  and  convey  the  ova  from  ^^^  ^^  ^ite  strongly  if  provoked.  Wombats 
the  ovaries  (attached  to  the  broad  ligaments)  exhibit  small  intelligence,  liut  are  genUe,  and 
to  the  cavity  of  the  womb  At  the  interior  ^^  ^le  of  domesti<^tion  to  a  limited  extent. 
angle  of  this.cavity  is  a  amal)  constricted  open-  They  are  hunted  for  their  flesh,  which  is  hig^.ly 
mg,  the  internal  orifice,  which  leads  into  the  esteemed,  and  is  said  to  resemble  pork, 
cavity  of  the  cervix.  At  the  vaginal  ext rem-  Several  species  exist,  besides  the  one  above 
ity  of  the  uterus  is  a  transverse  aperture,  the  mentioned.  P.  urtinus  U  brownish  gray,  Hke 
OS  uteri  or  external  oritice.  the   third  species,   the  hairy-nosed  wombat   (P. 

The  womb  IS  subject  to  cancerous,  fibroid,  lolifroni).  which  differs  from  the  other  two  in 

fibrous,   and  cystic  tumors  and  polypi,,  to   in-  having  smooth  silky  fur,  a  hairy  muzde,  and 

flammatory  affections  of  the  mucous. Iinmg  and  i              jnted  ears.    It  jEihabits  southern  Aus- 

the  paren^yma,  such  as  endoraetritia  and  me-  trafia.  The  largest  living  wombat  (/'.  fKiUhelH) 

Uitis  of  the  neck  or  body  of  the  uterus;  to  i,  ^^^^  three  feet  long,  but  remains  of  a  large 

ulceration     of     the     OS     and     cervix     u  en,  extinct  genus  (i'Aaj.roSntw),  which  must  have 

and     to     displacement     (prolapsus  .  or     falling  jjeen  nearly  as  large  as  a  Upir,  have  been  found 

Of   the  womb),   versions,  and  flexions.       Ihe  ;„   Queensland.    Consult  authorities  mentioned 

causes  of  endometntis  are. direct  injuries    (as  under  Mabsupials. 

from    pessaries,    chemical    irritants,    etc.),    m-  ,.t      ^     «              1    -1   i-     i     j       . 

flammalion  of  the  vagina,  interference  with  the  .,    ^.o"''?.^'  wo om'wel  England,  4  town  m 

menstrual    flow,    etc.;    of   metritis,   mechanical  the  West  Ridmg  of  Yorkshlr^  about  five  miles 

and  other  injuries,  sudden  suppression  of  the  sou*east  .of  Barnsley,  with  extensive  coalmines 

menstrual      flow,      endometritis,      and      morbid  "^  ^^  neighborhood. 

growths.    Ulceration  is  usually  a  complication  Women  in  the  Industries   and   Professloiia. 

of  endometritis.     Among  the  causes  are  uterine  In  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  the  women 

displacements   causing  friction   against  'he   cer-  of  the  country  who  engage  in  gainful  occupations 

vix,    abuse    of    sexual    intercourse,    vaginal    or  has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  decade  and 

uterine  leucorrhcea,  the  use  of  pessaries,  and  in-  is  still  largely  on  the  increase.     This  percentage 

juries    in    parturition.      Displacements    of    the  differs  in  the  various  States;  in  New  England  it 

uterus    are    quite    common,    and    among    their  rises  almost  to  30  per  cent,  while  in  "■"       — '  '" 
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is  only  from  lo  to  15  per  cent.  These  figures 
inclu<le  all  gainful  occupations,  from  household 
and  factory  work  to  the  higher  professions. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  [,031,760 
women  and  4,121,006  men  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  trades  in  the  United  States. 

The  increased  facilities  for  women's  profes- 
sional training  and  the  natural  ambition  and 
independence  of  the  American  woman  have 
lured  more  and  more  women  of  intelligence  into 
the  higher  branches  of  worli.  In  commercial 
pursuits,  such  as  clerking  and  stenography,  over 
509,000  women  arc  employed;  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. 1,300,000;  in  the  servant  class,  2,095,000, 
and  in  agricultural  work  about  1,000,000.  Of 
these  last,  a  large  proportion  are  negresses  in  tiie 
Southern  States,  working  in  the  cotton  fields. 
Under  the  heading  of  servants  are  included  about 
o  work  in  laundries. 


Women  in  professional  life  hold  a  better  posi- 
on  in  the  United  States  than  in  anv  other 
country.     They  are   recognized 


professions  and  stand,  in  cases  where  they  have 
done  good  work,  often  on  a  level  with  men. 
Women  lawyers  plead  in  court  with  the  same 
rights  as  men,  and  some  few  women  lawyers 
have  argued  cases  before  Courts  of  Appeal. 
Women  physicians  are  accorded  the  same  rights 
as  men,  and  are  called  in  consultation  and  ad- 
mitted as  equals  in  surgical  cases.  In  New 
York  City  one  woman  upheld  her  right  to  ac- 
quire the  experience  to  be  gained  by  doing  am- 
bulance duty  and  gained  her  point,  that  she 
'lad  the  same  right  as   men  to  do  such  work. 


higher  pay  than  women  for  teaching,  as  a  rule, 
but  usually  this  is  for  what  is  considered  a  higher 
^rade  of  work  or  a  more  difficult  kind  of  teach- 
ing. Women  principals  receive  the  same  pay  as 
men  in  the  same  positions.  On  the  whole  the 
rule  oE  *  equal  pay  for  equal  work'  is  not  con- 
sidered to  nave  been  as  yet  fairly  applied  to  the 
teacher's  profession,  however.  The  fact  that 
men  more  often  iiave  some  one  besides  them- 
selves to  support,  and  that  the  opposite  is  most 
frequently  true  of  women,  is  apparently  the  main 
cause  of  this  seeming  injustice. 

The  professional  women  are  to  a  great  extent 
located  m  the  large  cities,  as  naturally  are  also 
those  engaged  In  commercial  pursuits.  The  in- 
dustrial trades  are  mostly  concentrated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  while  there  are  some  large 
•cotton  factories  in  the  South.  "Tlie  agricultural 
women  workers  are  scattered  all  through  the 
country,  but  many  of  them  are  located,  as  above 
stated,  in  the  South. 

The  average  age  at  which  girls  go  to  work, 
including  in  the  census  all  branches,  is  fourteen 
years.  In  parts  of  the  South,  children  are  still 
employed  in  mills,  which  keeps  the  average  age 
low.  The  average  age  of  working  women  in  this 
country  is  twenty-two  years.  Of  the  great  army 
of  women  workers,  about  two-thirds  are  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  one-half  are  under 
twenty-one  years.  Taking  a  censns  of  all  pro- 
fessions and  industries,  two-thirds  of  the  women 
are  single  and  one-third  are  married. 

The  proportion  of  married  and  single  women 
in  dififerent  branches  of  work  varies  greatly. 


In  the  servant  class,  79  per  cent  are  single. 
In  manufacturing  and   mechanical   work,  78 

per  cent  are  single. 

Among  dressmakers   (of    whom    there    are 

nearly  350,000),  6g  per  cent  are  single. 

In   commercial    branches,   90    per    cent   are 

single. 

In  the  professions,  87  per  cent  are  single. 
Young  girls  are  employed  in  the  following 

occupations,  the  proportion  of  girls  under  sixteen 

years  being  given: 

EoiniDg  aiUs iBpercanl 

SilkaJlls iSpTrHiil 

Paper bor-mBking  iGperram 

CcmfectloDCTT  .........................     15  per  cent 

SirtaL  ahopa .-.-..     ii  per ctnl 

Sijrts,  ccdlan,  uid  cu£a --....     id  per  ccdI 

In  all  the  textile  trades  the  percentage  of 
women  employed  varies  from  49  per  cent  to  73 
per  cent  in  the  different  mills. 

Bookbinttfln 53  per  cent  Are  wnmen 

Glove  ro»k«« 6j  pB  wnl  ur  women 

Lwx  ud  emtxiJdeiT  mtken  . .    7d  per  cent  an  itomeD 
Shirt,  cc^ai.  and  cnu  nuken . .     7a  per  cenL  lie  yromea 

The  average  wages  for  women  over  sixteen  in 
the  various  trades  and  industries  are  from  S4  to 
S6  a  week  while  working,  but  in  all  trades  there 
are  slack  seasons  of  varying  length.  The  lowest 
wages  seem  to  be  paid  to  the  tobacco  and  candy 
workers,  while  workers  in  rubber  have  a  medium 
wage  of  $7.  This  is  according  to  the  census  ol 
igoo. 

In  almost  all  cases  it  is  found  that  for  the  same 
work  women  receive  smaller  pay  than  men  do. 
"The  reasons  for  this  are  given  by  writers  on  eco- 
nomics, who  have  made  a.  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  as  *  Because  women  cannot  work  so 
hard  nor  so  well,  *  *  Because  women  can  live  on 
less  than  men  can,»  and  "Because  it  is  more 
difficult  for  women  to  get  wage-work,  so  they 
must  take  what  work  and  what  money  they  can 

S;t.  *  One  writer  says  that  *  Women  do  not  on 
e  average  work  so  hard  nor  so  well  as  men,  so 
that  if  wages  were  paid  with  sole  reference  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  product  of  latior 
women  would  get  less.  This  inferiority  in  the 
net  efficiency  of  women's  labor  is  partly  due  to 
physical,  partly  to  social  causes.  •  The  result  of 
careful  investigation  is  the  opinion— or  convic- 
tion—that  the  work  o(  women,  in  all  trades 
where  strength  counts,  is  inferior,  while  there 
are  some  few  branches  of  textile  work  and  book- 
binding and,  of  course,  other  trades,  such  as 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  in  which  the  supe- 
rior deftness  and  iinger-skill  of  the  woman  more 
than  balance  the  inferiority  in  strength.  In  his 
book  on  'America's  Working  People,'  Charles 
Spahr  speaks  of  mills  in  New  England  where 
women  were  preferred  10  men  because  of  this 
deftness,  and  for  that  reason  the  men  were 
obliged  to  do  the  home  work  of  the  family  — a 
condition  he  much  deplores. 

Hobson,  in  'The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capi- 
talism,' speaking  of  the  textile  trades  in  Eng- 
land—and, naturally,  the  same  conclusions  will 
apply  to  women  in  all  countries  —  says:  «Even 
when  we  take  those  kinds  of  work  where  skill 
seems  least  dependent  upon  physical  force,  men 
have  generally  some  advant^e  in  productivity. 
though  a  smaller  one.  There  are  cases  in  which 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  in  the  weav- 
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ing  industries  of  Lancashire  and  part  of  York- 
shire, wtiere  women  not  merely  receive  the  same 
piece  wages,  but  earn  weekly  wages,  which,  after 
making  allowances  for  sickness  and  irregularity, 
indicate  that  in  quantity  and  quality  of  work  they 
are  upon  a  level  with  men.* 

These,  however,  are  not  considered  by  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  the  sole  causes  o(  the  com- 
parative inetKciency  of  women.  That  'making 
allowances*  quoted  above  is  one  key  to  the 
situation.  That  women  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go 
into  their  work  with  the  same  strength  of  pur- 
pose as  men;  that  they  are  much  more  liable  — 
the  factory  class  of  women,  at  least  — to  allow 
minor  physical  or  social  causes  to  make  them  ir- 
regular; that  they  more  often  than  otherwise  con- 
sider their  work  merely  as  a  temporary  bridge 
over  hard  times  or  the  period  of  waiting  until 
marriage  makes  it  unnecessary,  —  these  causas 
militate  greatly  against  them  as  a  class. 

A  large  proportion  of  women  In  the  industrial 
class  marry  young  and  are  only  working  tempo- 
rarily. In  casea  where  conditions  are  different— 
in  the  professions  or  even  in  trades  where  careful 
training  is  necessary,  where  there  is  more  room 
for  pride  in  the  work  — the  standard  of  efhciency 
among  women  is  higher  and  there  is  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  In 
Amenica  especially  tnis  is  true,  for,  while  the 
American  young  woman  is  not  in  any  way  averse 
to  marriage,  she  does  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
consider  it  the  aim  and  end  of  life  as  do  her 
foreign  cousins.  More  independence  of  spirit, 
fostered  by  the  essentially  American  belief  in 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,  has  given  the  average 
American  girl  the  desire  to  be  able,  if  necessary, 
to  take  care  of  herself. 

More  girls  are  trained  to  a  profession,  or  at 
least  to  some  possible  means  of  livelihood,  than 
was  ever  before  the  case.  The  woman  who, 
when  misfortune  came,  settled  down  to  a  de- 
pendent existence,  looking  to  some  male  relative 
tor  sup^rt,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Statistics  prove  that  women  are  more  often 
absent  from  work  owing  to  sickness  and  home 
demands  than  are  men.  That  the  former  disad- 
vantage under  which  they  labor  may  be  removed 
by  physical  training  and  proper  exercise  and  by  a 
higher  standard  of  diet  is  the  belief  of  physical 
cuTturists,  and  that  the  latter  is  merely  a  volun- 
tary disadvantage  in  most  cases  is  quite  sure. 

The  average  ag;e  at  which  women  in  the  indus- 
trial class  marry  in  America  is  twenty-two  years, 
and  many  marry  at  twenty  and  twenty-one  years, 
or  even  younger.  With  this  prospect  of  early 
marriage  the  average  woman  has  no  interest  in 
organization.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to 
her  to  organize  and  make  hersdf  subject  to  union 
rules.  Strikes  might'  put  her  out  of  work  for 
much  of  the  short  period  of  her  hfe  that  she  is 
planning  to  give  to  wage-work.  This  idea  of 
matrimony  in  the  scheme  of  hfe  is,  in  some 
classes,  so  strong  a  factor  that  the  girls  choose 
their  occupations  with  an  eye  to  it.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  young  men  and  the  social 
Standing  of  the  different  trades  or  occupations 
count  for  much.  Clerks  in  shops  are  considered 
most  fortunate  as  to  position,  factory  workers 
next  (with  certain  manufacturers  standing  higher 
than  others,  this  being  usually  determined  by  the 
rate  of  wages  paid),  and  domestic  labor  lowest. 

The  large  number  ot  women  workers  in 
America  is  said  by  students  to  be  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  necessities  and  the  greater  de- 


mand for  luxury  in  the  scale  of  living  —  bettei 
homes,  better  clothing,  better  social  opportuni- 
ties. This  increased  Qemand  gives  work  in  the 
production  of  the  articles  demanded.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  luxuries  and  the 
rush  to  obtain  them  have  their  bad  effect  and  do 
not  show  a  tendency  to  improve  the  industrial 
position  of  women. 

In  <The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism'  the 
author  says  that  causes  which  may  lead  to  in- 
creased employment  and  better  pay  for  women 
are  the  growth  of  restrictions  about  hours,  etc., 
imposed  by  the  men's  unions;  the  evolution  o( 
machinery  suited  to  women  s  handling;  the 
breakdown  of  prejudices  excluding  women  from 
many  occupations;  improved  transportation  facil- 
ities, enabling  women  to  take  work  at  greater 
distances  from  home;  the  recognition  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  women  thai  matrimony  is  not  the 
only  career  open  to  them,  and  that  industry  is 
more  dignified  than  waiting. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  as  a  rule  have  only 
themselves  to  support.  They  need  Httle,  and  in 
the  stress  of  competition  they  take  less  wages 
than  thy-  should,  because  they  need  less  than 
men.  This  keeps  down  the  level  of  wages. 
*  Women  Uving  at  home  will  often  work  for 
a  few  shillings  a  week  to  spend  in  dress  and 
amusements,  utterly  regardless  ot  the  fact  that 
they  may  tfius  be  setting  the  wage  below  the 
starvation  point  for  those  unfortunate  competi- 
tors who  are  whollj"  dependent  on  their  eammgs 
for  a  living.*  This  is  said  ot  English  workers, 
and  the  same  cause  is  working  even  more  for- 
cibly, perhaps,  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Van 
Vorst,  in  'The  Woman  Who  Tolls,*  claims  to. 
have  fonnd  *a  large  proportion  ot  girls  working 
in  factories  who  work  merely  for  pin-money,  or 
money  for  luxuries  ot  dress  and  amusements.* 
She  says:  *The  men  were  all  bread-winners; 
they  worked  because  they  needed  the  money  to 
hve;  they  supported  entirely  the  woman  — wife 
or  mother  — of  the  household  who  did  not  work. 
In  many  cases  they  contributed  to  the  support  ot 
even  the  wage-earning  females  of  the  family;  the 
woman  who  does  not  work  when  she  does  not 
need  to  work  is  provided  for.  * 

It  is  this  writer's  conclusion  that  there  are 
two  distinct  cla.ises  of  working  women  — those 
who  must  be  self-supporting  and  those  who  work 
in  factories  in  order  to  be  more  independent  than 
at  home,  to  meet  the  men  and  to  amuse  them- 
selves and  have  money  for  dress. 

In  a  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
in  New  York  to  inquire  into  the  condition  ot 
100,000  families  who  were,  in  each  instance,  de- 
pendent on  a  woman's  average  earnings  of  sixty 
cents  a  day,  it  was  stated  that  'the  prevailing 
low  wage,  inadequate  to  the  support  of  labor,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  establishments  em- 
ploying woman  labor,  a  great  majority  ot  the 
workers  are  only  partly  dependent  on  their  earn- 
ings for  a  livchhood.*  Mrs.  F.  McD.  Tliomjy- 
son,  in  commenting  on  this  report,  says:  *So 
large  a  number  as  ioo,QOo  women,  by  accident 
laboring  under  the  necessity  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, were  still  outnumbered  and  had  their 
wages  fixed  by  the  normal  woman  —  the  woman 
wholW  or  in  part  siipported  b^  others.  * 

•The  only  industrial  unit  complicating  the 
problem,*  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  says,  'la  the  girl 
who  confessedly  has  all  the  money  she  needs 
but  not  all  she  wants.  * 

These  girls  can  afford  to  accept  l«i  than  liv 
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ing  wages,  and  because  of  their  independence 
can  afford  to  stay  away  from  work  because  of 
slight  indisposition  or  a  desire  for  amuscmecit. 
Thus  they  give  women  as  a  class  the  reputation 
of  being  irregular  and  undependable. 

Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  as  a  method  of  removing 
this  stumbling  block  from  the  path  of  the  real 
worker,  suggests  the  formation  of  classes  in  the 
industrial  arts,  where  women  who  wish  to  work 
ahhough  they  do  not  need  the  money  may  be 
taught.  Thus  their  minds  and  tastes  may  be  im- 
proved and  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  earning 
some  money  through  the  salabihty  of  their  work. 
Lace-making,  hand-weaving,  embroidery,  book- 
binding by  hand,  wood-carving,  and  such  indus- 
tries may  be  taught,  and  the  work  be  carried  on 
in  their  homes  by  the  graduates  of  such  classes, 
thus  giving  them  occupation  without  competition 
with  men  or  interference  with  the  women  who 
must  work  for  Hving  wages. 

Such  classes  already  exist  at  the  Simmons 
School  in  Boston,  and  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York,  and  Hull  House  In  Chicago,  and 
others  are  forming.  Abroad,  many  women  of 
wealth  and  influence,  even  royal  women,  have 
founded  schools  for  such  work  among  women. 
The  lace-making  schools  especially  are  famous. 
All  through  the  United  States  there  has  been, 
partially  along  this  line  of  thought,  a  great  re- 
vival of  ccntage  industries.  Men  and  women  of 
means  and  artistic  ability  are  fostering  the  revival 
of  the  old-lime  hand  industries  such  as  dyeing, 
hand- weaving  of  cloth,  rug  and  carpet-making, 
basket-making,  etc.  Societies  for  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  the  often  isolated  home-workers 
and  lor  encouraging  them  in  improving  their 
output,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
Into  touch  with  a  market  for  their  wares,  have 
been  started  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  but 
noticeably  in  New  England  and  through  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Southern  Slates.  Thus 
by  those  who  appreciated  the  value  of  the  hand- 
work which  had  so  largely  fallen  into  abeyance  a 
market  has  been  found  for  the  work  of  these 
women  so  they  can  labor  in  their  own  homes  and 
earn  a  good  return  for  their  labor. 

Free  employment  agencies,  under  government 
control,  have  been  organized  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  any  si/c,  and  through  these  many  of  the  old 
abuses,  especially  those  connected  with  house- 
hold work,  have  been  mitigated.  These  employ- 
ment agencies  are  instrumental  also  in  helping 
men  to  find  work  at  their  trades,  but  they  are 
most  important  to  the  wometi  of  the  servant 
class,  both  native  and  foreign-born.  The  Bu- 
reaus of  Household  Research  in  various  cities 
have  taken  up  the  domestic  service  problem  in 
many  phases  for  careful  study.  In  Boston  and 
in  other  cities,  training  schools  for  house-work- 
ers have  been  established. 

Along  the  industrial  and  commercial  line, 
philanthropic  and  public-spirited  women  are 
strivittg  to  improve  the  working  conditions  of 
women.  The  Consumers'  League,  which  has 
branches  all  over  the  country,  has  bv  influence 
»nd  persuasive  force  made  its  rules  of  fair  treat- 
ment for  women  a  household  word  among  peo- 
ple of  the  better  class.  Those  who  understand 
the  principles  for  which  this  league  is  working — 
perfect  sanitary  conditions,  fair  wages,  fair  hours, 
justice  and  mercy— will  buy  only  of  houses  which 
conform  to  these  rules. 

New  Vork  City,  where  the  latgest  number  of 
women  are  employed,  is  a  fair  test  of  the  propor- 


tion of  women  in  various  branches  of  industry. 
They  are  as  follows; 

In  machlw  mnKtit-BiaUng 46.000 

Inprintloff  Irades............. B,ooo 

In  coDlHUonery  sod  bakeifc* 4,eoo 

In  mdto  mdc 1,00a 

Id  uli£d>l  flawni,eiG ■ 1,000 

In  boots  and  stioea 1,700 

In fim uid  furiroHt i.joo 

Inl^tbsgoodi ...,.,,. i,ODO 

Clnis,  aienogtaphers.  tic ss.ooo 

Inlaundriea........ 30,000 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  profeB$ion5  and  house- 
hold work,  in  which,  of  conrse.  New  York  lakes 
tlie  lead  also. 

Factory  conditions  in  America  are,  as  a  whole, 
good.  They  are  said  by  expert*  to  be  ahead  of 
the  laws,  —  this  because  the  cost  of  labor  is  so 
great  here  that  economy  is  best  served  by  giving 
the  workers  as  good  physical  surroundings  as  pos- 
sible. This  applies  to  iKtoriei  where  women  are 
employed  as  well  as  to  those  where  there  are  only 

The  approximate  number  of  working  women 
in  the  leading  States  is  computad  as  follows: 

New  York. «;>.e4s 

PmnaylvBaU    «>,J3» 

MmachuKlls 3>o,ood 

Uiooii fiAem 

Qbia ■4tiaoo 

Newjff«y I34.SH 

Mivonn...... 1^4,515 

MidUfu 1 13]  A» 

Uuuiesotk ^.g^ 

li^rV^^BdV//^'.'.'.V////.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.    'UioM 

Connecticui   88,000 

CalEfcnia S;.(k» 

JOnatUiady^y/////////.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     "'.^ 

In  England  during  the  last  half  century  the 
use  of  machinery  has  enormously  increased,  and 
apparently  the  number  of  employees  has  been 
proportionately  reduced.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  has  really  increased,  but  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  manufacturing,  because  of 
the  added  machinery  which  requires  less  hand- 
work. The  machinery  becomes,  with  each  new 
improvement,  more  and  more  automatic,  and 
male  labor  has  been  largely  and  rapidly  displaced 
by  female  labor  in  some  trades,  especially  the 
textile  trades.  In  no  Other  trade  In  England  are 
women  to  any  extent  organized,  but  in  the  tex- 
tile mills  about  110,000  women  are  enrolled  in  the 
unions,  while  only  12,000  are  enrolled  of  all  other 
trades  combined. 

As  to  organization  among  women,  the  move- 
ihent  may  be  said  to  be  well  started,  but  as  yet 
no  great  results  have  been  accomplished.  Of  the 
5,000,000  women  workers^only  about  100,000  are 
organized  in  America.  The  best  result!  of  the 
work  of  organizers. is  seen  in  Chicago.  There, 
according  to  recent  reports,  30,000  womeTi  are 
organized  in  labor  unions  alone  and  30,000  more 
in  unions  with  men.  But  this  60,000  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  300,000  women 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  lar^  proportion  of  whom  are  located 
in  Chicago.  The  unions  are  strong,  and  those 
which  consist  only  of  women  are  doing  active 
work.  There  are  many  good  organizers  and 
speakers  among  the  women,  and  tne  rank  and 
file  of  the  unions  are  loyal  and  earnest.    In  one 
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branch  of  garment- making,  where  much  of  the  ber  as  they  were,  were   forced   into  a  position 

work  has  heretofore  been  done  by  women  in  of  social  isolation,  in  which  they  were  commonly 

their  homes,  often  under  most  unsanitary  condi-  supposed  to  seek  the  eccentricity  which  was  the 

tions,  the  organizers  have  succeeded  in  convin-  inevitable   result   of   the   treatment   received   by 

cing  the  women  that  the  work  could  be  done  them  at  the  hands  of  the  community.     After 

better  and  with  belter  financial   returns  in  shops  the    ^reat    liberation    brought    in    view    by    the 

and  under  recognized  union  conditions.     These  teachings     of     Christianity,     the     woman-world 

union  women  now  refuse   to  work  with  young  owes    its   first   emancipation   to   the    Society   of 

girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  refuse  also  Friends,  in  which  were  proclaimed  the  spiritual 

to  allow  children  of  school  age  to  be  employed  equality  of  men  and  women,  and  the  right  of 

in  any  way  during  school  hours.  the   latter  to  be   recognized   as   teachers   of   re- 

The  Woman's  National  Trade  Union  League,  ligious    truth.    Accordingly,    we    find    Lucretia 

officered  partly  by  women  of  ihe  leisure  class  Molt  present  at  the  memorable  convention  in 

and  partly  by  the  actual  workers,  has  branches  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  the  first  convention 

in   several  of   the   large   cities   and   is  carrying  held   in   this   country   for   the   consideration   of 

on    a   vigorous   campaign    of   organizing   work  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  women.     In  this 

and    education.     The     League    is    sending    aiit  meeting  Elizabeth   Cady  Stanton  took  a  promi- 

speakers  to  address  women's  club  meetings,  in  nent      part.      With      her      appeared   _  Frederick 

order   to   persuade   women   of   the   leisure  class  Douglass,   gifted  with  so  just  a  notion   of  the 

to  help  their  sisters  of  the  working  world  to  nature  of  ireedora  as  to  regard  it  as  a  right 

better  their  conditions.  of  white  women  as  well  as  of  colored  men. 

Anna  P.  Paret,  The    anti-slavery    agitation,    indeed,   carried 

of  fHarptr's  Bazar^,  Nrui  York,  the  woman  question  along  with  it  in  its  progress. 

When  its  culmination  was  reached,  the  cham- 

Women,  Legal  and  Political  Status  oL  pions  of  the  slave  became,  with  few  exceptions, 
Of  all  the  anomalies  which  the  prt^ress  of  the  advocates  of  a  freedom  which  should  know 
civilization  presents,  none  is  more  wonderful  no  limits  either  of  color  or  of  sex.  The  ex- 
than  the  history  of  women.  Long  held  as  an  jgcncies  of  the  Civil  War  brought  numbers  of 
article  of  barter  and  trade,  considered  even  in  our  educated  women  into  close  and  sympathetic  re- 
own  time  rather  as  something  to  be  possessed  lalions  with  each  other.  They  found  themselves 
than  as  capable  of  possessing,  the  sex  has  yet,  constrained  to  act  in  concert  for  the  relief  of 
in  the  persons  of  individuals,  been  beloved,  the  soldiers,  for  field  and  hospital  service,  and 
honored,  idealized,  crowned,  and  worshipped,  for  the  providing  of  necessary  comforts  for  the 
The  Christian  dispensation  has  made  woman  sick  and  wounded.  From  this  wider  outlook 
a  partaker  in  the  great  things  of  human  des-  the  women  never  went  back.  The  awful  ex- 
tiny.  Modern  democracy  has  found  it  impos-  perience,  too,  of  the  war  suggested  to  them 
sible  to  exclude  her  from  its  benefits  and  dig^ni-  many  questions  not  to  be  answered  by  the  old 
ties.  Finally,  in  a  country  in  which  education  methods  of  reasoning.  Lucy  Stone,  a  farmer's 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  safeguard  daughter,  had  by  long  and  patient  labor  enabled 
of  public  institutions,  the  privileges  of  irstruc-  herself  to  acquire  a  college  education-  Gifted 
tion  have  been  fully  secured  to  her,  and  the  im-  with  a  pleasing  presence,  a  beautiful  voice,  and 
munities  of  ignorance  have  ceased  to  be  con-  great  force  of  conviction,  she  turned  easily  from 
sidered  as  her  peculiar  perquisite.  This  progress,  fiie  labors  against  slavery  and  intemperance,  in 
slow  in  its  inception,  long  continued  to  be  al-  which  she  won  her  early  laurels,  to  the  new  ad- 
most  imperceptible.  We  may  even  say  that  at  vocacy  which  was  destined  to  metamorphose  the 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  legal  posi-  position  of  woman  throughout  the  civilized 
tion  of  woman  was  one  of  passive  endurance,  world.  In  her  husband  she  found  a  congenial 
In  privileged  circles  and  among  good  people  this  and,  faithful  helpmate.  The  pair  at  first  resi- 
was  not  often  nor  generally  realized  ;  but  where  dent  in  New  Jersey,  transferred  their  house- 
manners  were  rude  and  where  the  limitations  hold  belongings  to  tie  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
of  poverty  were  felt,  wives,  and  daughters  be-  from  which  point  they  unweariedly  visited  every 
came  painfully  aware  of  their  pitiful  condition  part  of  New  England,  and  much  of  the  tar 
before  the  law.  Mothers  did  not  own  their  West,  pteading  everywhere,  with  eloquent 
children,  nor  the  very  garments  which  they  tongues,  for  the  civil  and  political  enfranchise- 
wore.  Any  money  that  a  married  woman  could  ment  of  women.  Then  arose  pleadings  which 
earn  or  iimerit  became  the  property  of  her  bus-  voiced  the  complaint  of  many  nearts.  Reason, 
hand,  and  could  be  taken  to  pay  his  debts.  In  the  supreme  authority,  became  convinced. 
most  departments  of  labor,  moreover,  a  dis-  Women  said :  *It  is  not  right  that  men  should 
crimination  was  made  against  women  workers,  be  the  sole  arbiters  of  our  fortunes.  We,  as 
and  in  the  few  employments  in  which  they  well  as  they,  are  guardians  of  the  community, 
competed  with  men  they  received  for  the  same  We,  with  them,  must  have  a  voice  in  its  affairs.' 
service  a  much  smaller  compensation.  At  the  A  very  important  part  of  the  advance  now 
time  referred  to,  and  for  years  afterward,  a  noticeable  in  the  legal  position  of  women  in 
married  woman  could  neither  make  a  will  nor  Massachusetts  is  due  to  the  legislative  hearings 
enter  into  a  contract  without  her  husband's  con-  which  have  been  granted  to  the  petitioners  for 
sent  In  the  administration  of  the  great  inter-  woman  suffrage  during  a  long  period  of  years, 
ests  of  the  community  she  bad  no  part  and  no  These  hearings  naturally  were  occupied  by  the 
voice.  prime    matters    of   debate.     At   the    same   time, 

Mary  Wollstonecraft,  in  the  late   18th  cen-  the  exposure  made  of  the  legal  and  economic 

tury,  and   Frances  Wright,   in   the  early  19th,  injustice  suffered  bj;  women  did  much  to  stim- 

began  to  agjtate  the  theme  of  woman's  rights,  ulate  legislative  action   in   their  behalf.     In  the 

The  expression  became  at  once  a  synonym  for  legal  profession  itself  we  had  some  important 
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loved  and  honored  in  his  day.  This  good  In  1849,  Virginia  conceded  to  wives  the  right 
friend  devoted  otich  time  to  the  devising  of  to  make  a  will,  Massachusetts  eave  both  powers 
bills  for  the  uneiioration  of  the  legal  condition  in  1855,  Rhode  Island  in  1856,  Maine  in  1857, 
of  onr  sex.  Among  these  I  recall  the  follow-  Wisconsin  in  1839,  Maryland  in  i860.  There 
ing:  A  bill  enablmg  a  married  woman  to  remam  only  seven  of  our  States  in  which  women 
make  a  busioess  contract  with  her  husband ;  do  not  enjoy  some  control  of  their  property, 
one  allowinK  her  to  make  such  a  will  as  she  It  would  seem  that  the  leaven  of  a  new  faith 
should  see  fit;  one  giving  her  a  right  to  her  bad  been  working  in  the  community  from  the 
own  clothes ;  one  securing  to  her  the  right  to  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  This  leaven, 
be  buried  in  the  burial-lot  of  her  deceased  hus-  as  was  natural,  was  generated  in  the  minds  of 
band;  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  widow's  mea  and  women  eminent  in  the  domain  of  iit- 
quarantine,  that  is,  of  the  law  which  forbids  erature  and  recognized  as  leaders  in  thought 
her  to  remain  more  than  40  days  in  the  house  Margaret  Fuller,  who  was  born  at  about  this 
of  her  deceased  husband  without  payment  of  time,  devoted  the  fulness  of  her  remarkable 
rent,  the  right  of  the  husband  in  corresponding  powers  to  the  advocacy  of  human  rights,  and 
circumstances  being  without  legal  limit.  An  pleaded  earnestly  for  me  enlargement  of  edu- 
imporlant  measure  was  brought  before  the  legis-  cation  and  opportunity  for  her  own  sex.  In 
lature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Home  Qub  of  1852,  Mrs.  Stowe  placed  herself  in  the  fore- 
East  Boston,  seconded  by  the  New  England  front  of  the  battle  against  slavery,  and  revealed 
Women's  Club  of  Boston.  This  was  a  bill  or-  to  the  reading  public  a  power  not  previously 
dering  that  men  who  walk  the  streets  of  cities  recognised  in  her  sex, —  that  of  setting  whole 
at  night  with  evidently  vicious  purposes  should  communities  aflame  with  indignation  against 
be  liable  to  arrest  and  penalty  equally  with  one  form  of  tyranny.  In  1854,  Florence  Nighl- 
women  of  like  character  and  purpose.  A  very  ingale's  energetic  seivices  in  the  Crimean  war 
leral  interest  was  felt  some  years  ago  ia  shed  a  new  lustre  upon  the  annals  of  her  sex. 
(aasachusetts  regarding  what  is  called  the  age  In  1S67,  John  Sluart  Mill,  eminent  as  a  phi- 
of  consent  for  young  girls.  This  was  first  fixed  losopher  and  political  economist,  pronounced 
in  that  State  at  10  years:  it  has  been  gradually  in  the  English  Parliament  a  memorable  speech 
extended  to  16  years,  which  limit  was  reached  in  favor  of  full  suffrage  for  women. 
in  1893.  To  return  briefly, to  the  record  of  the  States, 
Connecticut  has  the  credit  of  havii^  been  —the  vigorous  ^oung  Territory  of  Wyoming, 
the  first  State  which  gave  to  married  women  at  the  first  session  of  its  legislature,  in  1869, 
the  power  to  make  a  will.  This  power  the  State  granted  full  suffrage  to  women.  When,  23  years 
conferred  by  act  of  legislature  in  18091  Ohio  later,  the  Territory  was  admitted  to  Statehood, 
followed  26  years  later,  in  1835.  In  1836,  an  its  delegates  insisted  on  maintaining  in  its  con- 
endeavor  was  made  by  Ernestine  L.  Rose  and  stitJition  the  right  of  women  to  suffrage,  and, 
Paulina  Wri^t  Davis  to  circulate  in  New  York  refusing  to  enter  the  Union  upon  any  other 
petitions  for  property  rights  for  married  women,  terms,  carried  their  point  Municipal  suffrage 
They  met  with  but  little  success,  women  and  was  granted  to  the  women  of  Kansas  by  act 
men  alike  deriding  them.  Mrs.  Rose,  however,  of  legislature  in  1887.  Finally,  but  not,  we 
addressed  the  legislature  of  Michigan,  asking  hope,  to  conclude,  Colorado  in  1893,  and  Utah 
for  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  Idaho  in  i8g6,  bestowed  upon  the  women 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  address  given  within  their  bounds  suffrage  full  and  equal  to 
by  a  woman  before  a  l^stature.    In  the  same  that  exercised  by  men. 

year,  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  public  declara-  The  new  power  of  eloquence  was  soon  dis- 

tion  of  his  belief  in  the  propriety  of  giving^  the  played  by  women  when  they  became  persuaded 

franchise  to  women,  an  act  which  did  not  inter-  that  they  had  a  cause  to  plead    The  walls  of 

fere  with   his   election,  some  24  years  later,   to  public  buildings  all  the  country  over  rang  with 

the   ofiice    of   chief   magistrate   of    the    United  their    appeals    for    a    better    administration    of 

States.    In  1837,  a  National  Female  Anti'Slavery  Justice,  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  functions  of 

Association  held  a  convention  in  the  city  of  society.    Mrs.    Stanton,    the    Rev.    Antoinette 

New  York.    This  appears  to  have  been  an  en-  Brown,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver- 

tirely    new    departure    for    the    sex.    Angelina  nore,  and  other  courageous   women  spoke  in 

Grimki,  a  Southern  lady,  who  had  freed  her  public  for  reform.    Anna  Dickinson  electrified 

own  slaves,  was  mobbed  m  Independence  Hall,  audiences    with    her    stirring    words.     Frances 

Philadelphia,    for    speaking    in    public    against  Willard  won  great  multitudes  to  the  cause  of 

slaver;.     The     Grimke     sisters     became    well  temperance.    Conventions     and    congresses    of 

known  as  advocates  both  of  negro  emancipation  women  were  held,  in  which  the  burning  ques- 

aud   of  the   political    rights   of   their  own   sex.  tions    of    the    day    were    discussed    from    the 

Their  labors  and  those  of  Abby  Kelley  Foster  woman's    point    of    view,    Kansas,    Wyoming, 

and  others  in  behalf  of  women  soon  began  to  Iowa,    Colorado,    heard    the    new    gospel    01 

bear    fruit.    In    the    years    that    followed,    the  women's  hope  —  heard  and  heeded, 

public  conscience  became  more  and  more  ex-  ^     The  power  of  associated  action  among  Amer- 

ercised  regarding  the  rights  that  women  should  ican  women  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  an 

enjoy   in   a   free  country.     Legislative   hearings  agency  scarcely  dreamed  of  50  years  ago, —  thai 

in  their  behalf  multiplied,  and  State  after  State  of  the  women's  clubs.    The  time  for  these  had 

relaxed  the  rigor  of  its  exclusions.    In    1840,  come  in  the  world's  economy,  and  almost  simul~ 

Texas  gave  married  women  the  ri^t  to  make  taneously  in  two  of  our  leading  cities  appeared 

a,  will.    Alabama  did  likewise  in  1S43,  Vermont  the  New  England  Woman's  Club  of  Boston  and 

in  1847.    In   1848,  the  State  of  New  York  se-  the    New    York   Sorosis.     Until    that    time    the 

cured  to   its   women  the   control  of  property,  word  •club"  was  commonly  understood  to  in- 

Feimsylvania  added  to  this  the  power  to  make  dicate  a  place,  more  or  less  convenient  and  ele- 

a  will.    In  this  ^ear  was  formed  the  first  local  gant,  where  the  men  could  meet  together   for 

■uffraga   association,  at   South   Bristol,   N.   Y.  purposes  of  bus'iess,  amusement,  or   friendly 
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intercourse.  The  first  woinen|3  clubs  were  and  other  kindred  topics  were  atiiy  presented  to 
started  with  the  view  of  affording  their  mem-  the  dub,  many  of  whose  aiembera  became  ae- 
bers  a  more  sympathetic  and  profitable  com-  tively  engaged  in  promoting  the  memsunw  juBt 
inunion  than  that  conceded  by  fashion.  The  spoken  of.  The  present  state  of  things  leaves 
work  of  these  clubs  was  to  be  the  study  of  im-  us  much  to  hope  and  work  for,  but  the  end, 
portant  social  questions  and  the  earnest  en-  albeit  not  attained,  is  yet  well  in  sight, 
deavor  to  promote  their  true  solution.  Their  Juua  Ward  Howe, 
recreations  were  to  be  furnished  from  the  re-  „,  m  ■:  .  ^  -i  r  , 
sources  of  art  and  literature.  One  of  them,  Women,  National  CouncU  of,  an  annual 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol  <:''""pl  °t  «on"=°  he'd 'n  the  United  States;  at 
Women,  originally  founded  by  the  New  York  which  meetings  all  national  societies  organized 
Sorosis,  devSted  its  energies  to  the  holding  of  ^°l  *"?  P^^w^e  whatsoever  come  to  hear  what 
an  annual  congress  of  women  in  various  parts  °^"  nationa  societies  are  domg  on  other  lines. 
of  the  Union.  Wherever  thoM  meetings  were  They  counsel  topcdier  as  to  any  reform  or 
held  numbers  of  women,  usually  held  apart  by  movement,  m  which  all  might  co-operate.  The 
persohal  affairs,  came  t^ether  to  welcome  the  ':°"n<^'!  has  a  cabmet.  and  is  fashioned  on  a 
pilgrims  who  had  journeyed  from  afar.  The  plan  similar  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
congress  lasted  three  days,  and  its  sessions  were  «  "  self-supporti.*.  with  the  aid  of  patrons, 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  important  Twenty  national  societies  are  represented  in  the 
and  timely  topics.  The  welcome  given  to  its  council;  they  agpregale  a  membership  of 
members,  sometimes  rather  dull  and  tardy,  al-  ii^w.ooo  wt 
ways  warmed  into  grateful  praise.  Helpful  ganization  u 
groups  of  workers  everywhere  sprang  up  in  its  Women's  Cluba,  associations  of  women 
tracks.  When,  more  than  a  score  of  years  after  organized  for  purposes  of  study,  recreation,  or 
its  beginning,  Soroais  issued  a  call  for  a  con-  for  the  promotion  of  certain  pfailanthrooic  or 
vention  of  women's  clubs  a  multitude  appeared  politieal  ends.  Organization  among  women  in 
at  her  bidding,  and  a  federation  of  women's  the  United  States  has  grown  to  enumoui  pro- 
clubs  was  formed  which  now  binds  together  in  portions.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  with  any 
amity  the  women  of  our  whole  domain,  from  degree  of  accuracy  the  meadxrship  of  women's 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  from  Massachusetts  toCali-  clubs,  outside  the  federated  bodies.  This  re- 
fomia.  The  results  of  this  wide  extension  of  suit  has  all  been  accompli^ed  in  55  years. 
intercourse  between  different  regions  of  our  Suifragi  Organigations. —  In  i&|^  Elizabeth 
country  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Under  its  Cady  Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott  issued  the  first 
influence,  sectional  differences  lose  their  un-  call  for  a  national  suffrage  association.  These 
friendliness  of  aspect,  and  sympathetic  accord  two  women  presided  and  organized  the  ass»- 
in  the  pursuit  of  worthy  objects  oversweeps  ciation.  It  had  been  a  disputed  question 
and  harmonizes  all  petty  and  personal  discords,  whether  any  woman  could,  or  would,  be  able  to 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  there  were  fill  this  important  position,  the  decision  idti- 
■ome  seven  occupations  o_pen  to  women.  The  mately  being  given  in  the  affirmative,  by  the 
last  report  of  the  Commission  of  Labor  enu-  famous  negro  orator, —  Frederick  Douglass. 
merates  300  honest  ways  in  which  they  may  Susan  B,  Anthony  immediately  joined  the  other 
gain  a  livelihood.  In  the  earlier  period  free  two  women,  and  from  their  united  efforts,  *In- 
speech  was  denied  to  women  by  the  great  power  dividual  Qubs*  were  formed,  until  in  ig03,  the 
of  public  opinion.  To-day,  the  honors  and  Op-  "Suffrage*  and  •Political  Equality*  clubs  imm- 
porlunities  of  the  platform  belong  as  fully  to  bered  1,000,  with  an  approximated  membership 
women  as  to  their  brothers.  They  are  not  only  of  25,000.  Their  aim  as  expressed  in  their 
permitted,  but  urgently  requested,  to  use  their  platform  being  to  •promote  the  educational,  in- 
gift  of  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  most  impor-  tellectual,  legal  and  political  equality  of  women, 
tant  questions  which  come  before  the  mind  of  especially  the  right  of  sulTrage.* 
the  community.  The  very  thouKht  of  conceding  From  authentic  records  it  has  lately  been 
to  women  a  voie  on  any  matter  of  public  in-  proven  that  in  1859  Miss  Constance  Faunt  Lee 
terest  was  derided  as  ridiculous  and  intolerable.  Roy  founded  the  Minerva,  a  Woman's  Literary 
They  have  now  the  right  of  school  suffrage  in  Qub  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.  But  to  Sorosls 
22  of  our  States.  In  four  States  full  suffrage  (q.v.)  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  per- 
is secured  to  them ;  in  one,  municipal  suffrage,  manent  woman's  dub  organlwd,  and  remaining 

Although  Massachusetts  does  not  lead  in  the  in  existence  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time, 
march  of  woman's  political  advancement,  she  Soroiis.— In  1867  the  Press  Club  of  New 
has  been  a  strong  centre  of  influence  in  the  York  gave  a  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens.  A 
progress  of  the  sex.  She  was  first  to  Concede  number  of  women  who  were  either  actively  ttt- 
to  women  the  right  not  only  of  voting  in  the  gaged  in  literary  wort  or  connected  witti  it 
election  of  the  school  boards,  but  also  that  of  fii  some  manner,  asked  if  they  could  be  present 
membership  in  that  important  body.  The  question  at  the  dinner.  It  was  ruled  that  (hey  corfd  not, 
of  school  s'jffrage  was  first  brought  forward  although  eveirtaally  a  compromise  was  ar- 
m  Boston  by  Abby  W.  ^Tay,  and  the  New  Eng-  ranged  and  a  few  women  attended  (he  dinner  — 
land  Woman  s  Club,  of  which  she  was  a  beloved  in  some  irregular  way,  probably  as  spectators  in 
officer,  was  the  arena  in  which  were  heard  the  the  gallery.  Saint  Valentine's  Eve  1868  found 
first  arguments  on  the  subject.  In  this  same  many  of  these  same  women  present  at  the  resi- 
club.  one  of  the  earliest  formed  in  the  coun-  dence  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wilbour.  AH  ex- 
try,  many  matters  of  public  interest  were  pressed  their  indignation  regarding  the  Dickens 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  a  wide  circle  Dinner  incident,  when  some  brave  soul 
of  _  mtelligent  women.  Dress  reform,  public  hazarded  the  question  — «Why  can  not  we  have 
sanitation,  improved  dwellings  for  working peo-  a  club  of  our  own?*  This  chance  remarjc  was 
pie,  the  beneficent  providing  of  country  and  sea-  greeted  with  hearty  enthusiasm  and  instant  Re- 
side outings  for  the  children  of  the  poor— these  ceptance,  and  led  to  «n  Organiatioo  fcrmed  br 
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fi  venturesome  womcnj  wbich  terminated  in  the  hold  economics,  education,  forestry,  and  the 
Mother  Qnb,'  Sorosis.  The  priority  of  this  usual  departmental  work.  The  largest  clubs  are 
club  is  disputed  by  the  "Boston  Woman's  Club,"  the  California  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
formed  about  the  same  time,  but  the  Boston  Oakland  Club.  In  Connecticut  the  largest  clubs 
organization  admitted  men  either  as  honorary  are  the  Woman's  Club  of  Ansonia  {2?8  mem- 
or  complimentary  members.  There  had  been  bers)  and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Waterbury 
societies  both  philanthropic  and  charitable,  (250).  In  Florida  eight  of  the  clubs  represent 
usually  auxiliary  to  some  male  society.  Nor  the  village  improvement  idea.  They  have  ac- 
were  the  'Suffragists*  all  women  in  their  forma-  complished  a  lar§e  amount  of  work  in  building 
tion.  Soiosis  was  the  Arst  woman's  club  founded  shell  roads,  planting  shade  trees  and  beautifying 
exclusively  by  and  for  women.  The  chairman  the  cemeteries.  The  Palmello  Club  of  Daylona 
or  temporary  president  was  Alice  Cary,  who  maintains  a  kindergarten  and  day  nursery  for 
presided  at  one  meeting  only.  Succeeding  her  as  negro  children.  The  largest  club  is  ""The 
temporary  president  was  Jennie  June  Croly.  It  Woman's  Club'  of  Jacksonville  with  izo  mem- 
was  in  1870  that  the  first  duly  balloted  for  and  bers.  In  Georeia  the  federation  committees  rep- 
elected  president  was  placed  in  office,  Mrs.  resejit  the  following  departments :  Education, 
Charlotte  Wilbour,  who  served  for  five  con-  music,  social  service  and  reform,  industries,  arts 
secutive  years,  and  in  1903  was  again  elected  and  crafts,  village  improvement,  law-library. 
president,  after  an  interval  of  28  years.  Sorosis  The  Federation  owns  one  traveling  library.  The 
sent  in  i8?3  "a  little  messenger"  to  prominent  village  improvement  and  garden  committee  has 
women  throughout  the  whole  world,  calliixg  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  beautifying  the 
together  a  "congress  of  women.*  This  act  re-  streets,  parks,  school  buildings,  cemeteries  and 
ceived  the  commendation  of  thousands  of  driveways  of  the  State.  Illinois  is  next  to  New 
women,  including  nearly  all  the  reigning  queens.  York  in  the  total  number  of  women  represented 
This  congress  was  held  in  New  York  at  the  in  federated  State  Clubs.  The  largest  member- 
Union  Square  Theatre,  and  formed  an  "Asso-  ship  is  found  in  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Club 
elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,*  which  witn  3,3?8  members,  and  Chicago  Woman's  Club, 
held  congresses  annually  in  various  parts  of  flit  916.  A  school  (rf  Domestic  Arts  and  Science 
country,  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  General  has  beeti  established  in  Chicago,  as  also  cooking 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  classes  in  the  public  schools  and  dress-making 
■  General  Federation  of  Wi)»l««'j'  CIuiw.-^This  in  the  vacation  schools.  Act  has  been  promoted 
organization  was  formed  at  a  meeting  called  fhpougliout  the  State  by  means  of  eight  traveling 
by  Sorosis  in  New  York,  March  i^.  On  picture  galleries  of  photographs.  Thete  are  225 
the  same  date  Sorosis  reached  its  mSjority,  and  tj^Veling  hbraries  whrch  are  loaned  to  clubs  for 
celebrated  its  2tst  birthday.  The  Federation  a  iterioo  of  six  months.  'Philanthropy  has  been 
was  designed  to  bring  in  closer  tonrfi  clirtis  Active  in  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  th( 
from  all  over  the  country.    It!  by-laws  read :'    '  10,000  epileptics  of  the  State.    Indiana's  largest 

_.     „        ,  c.  J      ■        1.  11  J  ,11 1  dubs  are  the  Progress  Club  of  South  Bend,  the 

Oufc"  SwT'F.dfrftfoSB'*  T.^or™ F?de?ltionrNa'  Woman's  of  Indianapolis,  the  Century  and  Over, 

tiotul'  Sbe»U«,    and    kindred    organnitiotis,    the    fo  the     TeacnfiS     of     Greencastle.     The     Woman's 

Utter  to.  be  .dmjHed  on  the  l»<t  of  mdivlcW  elu.bi.  Qn],  (,f  Greencastle   is  the  oldest  in  the  SUte. 

l^  an^^^l^J^ZtrVr  ZtiT^tk^^'S?^  having  been  o^anized  m  .8;r4.  bu|it  does  not 

olded    by    *he   lioird    of    Direciors.     Tbe    bdiIubI    doe  belong  tO   the    StfttC   Federation.     All   tht   Clubs 

far  d»b.  >luil  ^f'tthtnt^oi^^mptt'onAu.  belbng  to  the  department  study  class.     In  Iowa 

it  T^ciZ,%T%fX  *^Tl.™S,™ai  dJ.^o'Vtb  the  ifuhuqUe  Woman's  Club  is  the  oldest  dub, 

local  Federation  of  Club*  ahall  be  It  the  rale  of  having  been  formed  in  1876.  The  moSt  prom- 
(j  per  ihA,  Due.  .h«U  be  pud  onotolly  the  firal  in^t  is  the  Des  Moines  Woman's  Qub,  with  its' 
of  Mif,  begmnmg  with  1900.  membership  of  335.  The  Iowa  State  federation 
'  Soon  after  the  fortnation-  of  the  General  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  join  the 
Federation,  the  different  States  began  to  agitate  General  Federation.  Clubs  of  Iowa  belong  to 
the  question  of  State  federations.  The  first  one  the  departmental  study  class,  their  special  lines 
to  organize  being  Maine,  4  Sept  1892.  The  of  work  being  village  improvement,  art  in  pub- 
Other  States  rapidly  fell  into  line,  until  now  the  lie  schools,  domestic  science,  child  study,  and 
General  Federation- consists  of  39' State  federa-  development  of  the  library  system.  The  Kan- 
lionft.  These  State  federations  are  in  turn  com-  sas  State  Social  Science  Federation  was  or- 
posed  of  3,516  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  ganized  in  1895.  The  largest  clubs  are  the 
zaifloa.  Beside  this  there  is  an  independent  list  Hutchinson  Woman's  Club  with  150  members 
made  up  of  800  individual  clubs  with  member-  and  the  Leavenworth  Art  League,  108  maintain- 
ship  of  A),750,  giving  the  Genera!  Federation  a  ing  an  art  school.  The  clubs  are  all  working 
total  representation  of  281,750  women.  Many  in  the  department  study  line  and  are  divided  up 
of  the  dubs  have  also  formal  county  and  city  into  many  small  district  federations.  The 
federations,  and  fhere  are  cooncils  of 'various  Ladies'  Library  Association  of  Independence 
sorts  too  numerous  to  specify.  Federating  has  supports  a  public  librarv  of3,ooo  volumes.  The 
in  fact  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Woman's  Gub  of  Central  Kentucky,  in  Lexirtg- 
Stalg  Organfeationr. — The  clubs  of  Arizona  ton,  the  Woman's  Oub  of  Louisville  and  the 
are  devoted  to  litefBture,  hOuiehold  economics,  Louisville  Alumna  Qab  are  of  equal  promi- 
philanthropy,  art,  music,  forestry  and  manual  nence  in  Kentucky.  The  Wotnan's  Emergency 
training.'  In  Arkansas  the  clubs  belong  to  the  Club  of  Louisville  has  the  largest  membership,, 
departmental  study  class,  the  largest  organiza-  3,000.  The  46  clubs  of  the  State  are  devoted  to 
lions  beiflg'thti  .Esthetic  Oub  and  the  Cd-opera-  a  variety  of  objects,— art,  literature,  economics, 
live  QuV  of  Little  Rock,  and  the  Pacaba  of  current  events,  history,  education,  civics,  music, 
Helena,  Tht  subiecfs  occunyfng  the  clubs  of  child  study  and  philanthropy.  Social  settle- 
CalifoTflta  are  Califomis  history  and  land-  mcnt  in  the  KentucV  Moontams  is  a  most  im-- 
.  ._;_.*_Yi__«    .  .  ^  ^K»uBe-  portant  club  work.  ■  the  Maine  ■State  Federation 
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was  organized  September  1893,  beiag  the  first  oumber  of  clubs,  yet  it  leads  in  the  total  ntuobet 
State  Federatior.  formed  The  largest  club  is  of  women  represented,  30/Mcx  The  largest 
the  Literal^  Union  of  Portland  632  members,  clubs  are  the  Alumnx  of  the  Normal  College, 
which  has  introduced  manual  training  and  cooit-  New  York,  with  1,750  members,  and  Kings 
jng  in  the  public  schools.  The  federation  has  County  Political  Equality  League  of  Brooklyn, 
secured  legislation  favorable  to  forestry^  also  i,iao.  New  York's  clubs  are  greatly  diversihea 
■n  appropriation  for  a  chair  of  forestry  in  the  in  character.  Alumna  and  college  associations 
Universi^  of  Maine,  and  has  established  many  number  23;  clubs  devoted  to  civics,  including 
libraries.  All  Maine  clubs  belong  to  the  study  the  Health  Protective  11;  child  study  ana 
class,  with  two  exceptions,  the  Mount  Holyoke  mothers'  clubs,  6;  professional  clubs,  7;  suffrage 
Alumna  Association,  and  the  Education  Indus-  and  political  equality  clubs,  6;  patriotic,  4;  edu- 
trial  Union  of  Saco.  In  Maryland  the  largest  cational  and  industrial,  9;  library,  2;  hospital  as* 
clubs  are  the  Arundel  and  the  Council  of  Jew-  sociations,  3^  ethical  culture^  single  tax,  parlia- 
ish  Women,  both  of  Baltimore,  and  having  400  mentary,  civil  service,  diet,  kitchen,  reform,  pre- 
members  each.  Federation  clubs  have  eslab-  vention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  one  club  each, 
lishcd  traveling  libraries  and  free  kindergartens.  There  are  three  Republican  clubs.  The  remain* 
There  are  four  clubs  formed  of  alumnae,  one  for  der  are  the  usual  lUpartmental  and  study  dubs, 
mothers,  others  that  represent  village  improve-  Special  federative  work  has  been  directed  to- 
Dient,  art.  philanthropic  and  literary  interests;  a  ward  establishing  a  State  industrial  school  foi 
Teachers  Educational  Union  and  a  Press  As-  girls.  The  North  Dakota  State  Federation  em- 
sociation.  Michigan  has  county  and  city  federa-  braces  41.  study  clnbs ;  total  membership  80a 
tions.  Her  largest  dube  are  the  Twentieth  The  Pioneer  Club  of  Grand  Forks  is  the  oldest 
Century  of  Detroit  Ladies'  Literary  of  Grand  in  the  State.  The  strongest  clubs,  numerically 
Rapids,  Woman's  League  of  Battle  Creek,  and  speaking,  in  the  State  c^  Ohio  are  Cindnnati 
Ladies  Library  Association  of  Kalamazoo.  Is  Woman's  Qub,  384  members;  Woman's  Cen* 
Minnesota  the  largest  clubs  are  the  Twentieth  tury,  Daytohj  325;  Woman's  Educational,  To- 
Century  Club  of  Duluth,  Improvement  League  ledo,  353;  Cleveland  Sorosis,  307.  Excepting 
Ladies  Thursday  Musical  and  Teachers'  Qub^  the  Cincinnati  Educational  League,  Daytmi 
all  of  Minneapolis;  and  the  Saint  Anthony's  Kindergarten,  and  the  Faculty  Qub  of  the  Ohio 
Park  Association,  Grade  Teachers  Association  Wesleyan  University,  the  clubs  of  the  State 
and  Schubert  Club,  all  of  Saint  Paul.  The  belong  to  the  departmental  study  class.  They 
club  known  as  the  Territorial  Pioneers,  of  the  have  aided  in  establishing  libraries  of  whidi 
same  city,  has  secured  a  State  park  or  forest  there  are  nearly  1,000  Traveling  Libraries  aknic, 
reserve  or  13,000  acres,  and  200,000  acres  pine  in  procuring  lectures  and  picturas  for  tb«  iinb' 
land  to  be  cut  under  forestry  regulations ;.  and  lie  schools.  Through  co-openation  they  bave 
has  a  yearly  appropriation  from  the  State  for  a  accotaplished  the  establishment  oi  two  State 
State  art  society,  also  an  appropriation  of  $6^300  normal  schools,  as  well  as  many  cooking  and 
yearly  for  a  State  traveling  library.  Of  the.  vacation  schools,  and  playgrounds.  The  clubs 
Minnesota  clubs,  iSS  can  he  classed  as  study  of  Oregon  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
dubs.  In  addition  to  tiose  mentioned  there  are  cation,  library,  domestic  service,  legislation, 
three  clubs  devoted  to  civics,  the  Women's  Auz-  civics.  The  largest  club  is  the  Council  of  Jew- 
iliary  to  the  Stale  Horticultural  Society  and  the  ish  Women;  the  oldest,  the  Thnrsday  Afternoon 
Winnebago  Woman's  Oub.  The  most  promi-  Qub,  of  Pendleton.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
nent  clubs  of  Missouri  are:  Wednesday  Qub,  largest  clubs  are  tiie  Alnrnnz  Association  of 
Saint  Louis;  The  Athenxum,  Kansas  City;  Girls'  Hi^ti  and  Normal  5ch6o1s,  m^bership 
Woman's  Oub,  Marshall;  Tuesday  Qub.  Saint  16,000;  New  Centui^,  60O;  Civic  Club,  600;  all 
Louis;  Woman's  Club,  Boonville;  Domestic  of  Philadelphia.  The  clubs  of  the  federation 
Science  Qub,  Chillicothe ;  Tuesday  Club,  Colum-  devoted  to  literature,  libraries,  civics,  art,  domes- 
bia ;  Women  s  Oub,  Hannibai ;  Emerson  Quh,  tic  scieqce,,  music,  woman's  suffrage  education, 
Joplin ;  Runcie  Club,  Saint  Joseph;  Shakespeare  press,  religion  and  philanthropy,  sanitation,  free 
Qub,  Lebanon;  Sorosis,  Sedaha;  Ladies'  Sat*  kindergarten,  village  improvement  and  study. 
urday  Club,  Springfield;  Monday  Club,  Web-  The  Rhode  Island  State  Federation  was  organ- 
ster  Groves.  The  clubs  all  belong  to  the  depart-  ized  in.iEtoS,  It  has  17  clubs  with  a  total  mem- 
mental  study  class.  Their  special  work  is  rep-  bership  of  i  J87.  In  South  Carolina  the  largest 
resented  by  a  large  number  of  traveling  libraries,,  club  is  the  Greenville.  Alumiue,  with  443  mem- 
vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  with  one  art  bers.  Forty  clubs  are  devoted  to  such  subjects 
exhibition  gallery.  In  Nebraska  the  largest  as  literature,  art,  music,  history,  Uhraries ;  four 
clubs  are  the  Woman's  Oub  of  Omaha  with  426  dubs  represent  kindergarten  interests.  There  is 
members,  and  the  Woman's  Qub  of  Lincoln,  a  Civic  Oub  at  Charleston.  There  is  one  dub 
625.  The  clubs  of  Nebraska  have  built  up  many  for  child  study  and  one  for  chari^.  Among 
tree  libraries,  both  stationary  and  traveling,  and  Others  are  the  Park  Association,  Hospital  Asso- 
havc  also  successfully  run  the  Pingree  Seed'  ciation.  Intercollegiate  Qub  and  Aluranic  Oub, 
Garden  for  supplying  free  seed  to  the  poor.  The  South  Dakota  State  Federation,  organized 
The  clubs  of  this  State  belong  to  the  miscel-  January  1900,  has  30  dubs.  The  Round  Table 
laneous  study  class.  In  New  Hampshire  the  Oub  of  Deadwood  organized  the  circulating  li- 
largest  club  membership  is  found  in  the  Wom-  brary,  that  has  since  become  the  Deadwood 
an's  of  Concord  with  27$  members;  Nashaway  Public  Library,  Tennessee  has  37  clubs,  the 
of  Nashua,  300;  and  New  Hampshire  Audubon  largest  being  The  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of 
Society  of  Manchester,  300.  The  departmental  Memphis  with  300  members,  and  the  Ossoli  Cir- 
Btudy  class  includes  nearly  all  dubs  in  the  State,  de  of  Knoxville,  which  has  the  distinction- of 
The  New  Jersey  State  Federation  was  organized  being  the  oldest  club  south  of  .the  Ohio  River, 
in  1894.  There  are  96  clubs  with  a  total  mem-  The  State  Federation  owns  or  controls  55  li- 
bershif)  of  10,00a  Although  the  State  of  New  braries,  Texas  has  77  dubs,  two  are  devoted  to 
York  ia  exceeded  bv  two  other  States  in  the  dvics  and  three  to  kuuJergaiteiu.    Tben  an  7« 
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Woman's  Oub  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  Wom- 
an's Tenqile.  Over  $2/100  has  been  raised  aa  a 
loan  fund  to  aid  talented  young  women,  whom 
poverty  would  otherwise  debar,  in  taJdng'  a 
course  at  the  State  University.  In  Vermont 
there  are  37  dobs.  The  largest  is  the  Woman's 
Club  of   Saint  Johnsbury  with  316  members. 

Nalioital  Organisations. —  The  National  Qnbs 
are  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Society  of  the  Co- 
lonial  Daughters  of  the  i^th  Century,  and  United 
States  Daughters  of  1812,  organized  "To  per- 
petuate among  their  descendants  the  memory  of 
those  brave  and  hardy  men  who  assisted  in  es- 
tablishiog  the  Colonies  of  America,  and  im- 
perilled  their  lives  and  interests  in  the  .various 
colonial  wars  from  May  t6o7,  to  December, 
1699*;  'To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  s^iirit 
of  Uie  men  and  women  wbo.  achieved  Atvencan 
Indepeadeuce,  to  commemorate  the  heroes  .of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  to  foster  true  patriotism  and 
to  aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty.*  The  activities  at  National  Societies 
include  tbe  acquisition  and  protecticn  of  his- 
torical spots. and  the  erection  of  monuments; 
the  encouraganent  of  historical  research,  the 
preservation  of  documents  and  relics,  etc  They 
also  encourage  the  celebration  of  patriotic  anm- 
versarits,  and  innumerable  fine  monuments, 
bronze  Ufalets,  and  other  memorials,  are  con- 
Uuitly  voicing  the  patient  labor  of  tb^  tireless 
descendants  of  our  former  heroes  and  mar^s. 

Individuai  Clubs. —  Women's  clubs  are 
greatly  diversified  i;a  their  aims.  T^  larger 
number  belong  to  the  social  and  literary  study 
class,  having  departments  devoted  to  history, 
travel,  literature,  art,  music,  civics,  household 
economics,  current  events  w<I  kindred  subjects. 
Besides  these  there  are  many  clubs  of  the 
■healtii  protective"  class  which  co-operate  with 
tbe  boards  of  health  of  diSereU  cities.  To  this 
class  ace  allied,  the  village  improvement  clubs, 
which  are  devoted  to  municipal  improvement. 
There ,  are  tbe  purely  civic  dubs  as  well,  and 
those  of  household  economics,  orders  that  strive 
to  awaken  interest  in  scientific  knowledfje  of 
foodis,  fuel,  clothing  and  sahiution.  Societies 
for  the  study  of  child  nature,  sbcieties  of  indus- 
trial an,  art  clubs,  mitsic  clubs,  parliamentary 
chih9,— aJl  belong  to  the  study  class,  AJumnie 
associations  are  lormed  from  the  graduates  of 
colleges,  institutes,  academies  and  seminaries, 
•To  unite  graduates  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
to  preserve  the  pleasant  relations  formed  during 
college  life,  and  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion among  women."  Kindergarien  clubs  have 
furthered  that  good  work.  Library  clubs  have 
built  up  free  li&aries.  In  the  South  and  West 
traveling  libraries  have  been  established,  doing 
a  tremendoas  work  toward  free  education.  Pro- 
fessional dubs  include  many  associatirma  of 
teachers,  nurses,  lawyers  and  women  of  other 

Srofeesions,  Press  dubs,  for  members  of  the 
terary  profession  are  in  all  large  dties,  and 
are  justly  popular.  The  Professional  Woman's 
League  {q.v.)  of  New  York,  one  of  the  strongest 
chibs  of  thb  class,  was  organized  in  December 
1893  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  dramatic, 
imisical  and  Itteraty  professions.  It  is  a  dis- 
tnictive  society  in  that  it  loans  money  to  its 
members  when  sickness  or  sudden  calamity  over- 
takes them.    It  earned  greU  commendation  by 


producing  the  Wonian's.  Exhibition  in  1902,  The 
membership  is  5(xx  The  Kanatenafa  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y,,  is  a  business  club  with  social  features. 
There  are  very  many  dubs  of  working  women 
all  devoted  to  improvement  and  the  better  educa- 
tion of  members.  To  this  class  belong  the  edu- 
cational and  industrial  imions.  The  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  (q,v.)  is  a  large 
active  body,  doing  the  work  its  name  implies. 

The  International  Sunshine  Society,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westovei  Aidon,  1896,  and*  in- 
corporated 8  March  1900,  bas  for  its  object: 
"To  incite  its  members  to  the  performance  of 
kind  and  helpful'  deeds,  and  to  thus  bring  the 
sunshine  of  happiness  into  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  hearts  and  homes."  This  is  the 
largest  individual  dub  in  tbe  country,  although 
it  mig^t  be  dassed  in  the  line  of  federations,  as 
it  has  branches  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
a  few  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  esti- 
mated membership   is   250,000. 

Ne^ro  Won^s  C"f»«ftf.— The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Colored  Women  was  organized  in 
1894,  Its  motto  is  "lifting  as  we  Climb-*  It 
numbers  165  dubs.  The  Northeastern  Federa- 
tion with  55  clubs,  and  the  Southern  Federation 
numbering  40  dubs,  are  active  members  of  the 
national  body,  the  balance  being  individual 
dubs.    The  association- meets  biennially. 

Stale  Fttieraiions. —  In  1903  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  to  the  presi(lcnt  oi  every  ^tata  Federa- 
tion. In  several  instances  no  replies  have  been 
received.  Therefore  failure  of  representation  in 
this  list  of  J^ederated  clubs  is  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  presidents  of  tiie  emitted  Federations: 
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Women's  Claba,  General  PederatiMt  oL  as  it  wss  tbouefat  proper  that  it  should  appear 
an  organization  incorporated  in  the  United  in  Latin  for  tne  information  of  foreigners,  it 
States  in  1892,  and  composed  of  over  2,675  was  translated  into  that  language  under  the 
women's  clubs,  having  a  membership  of  155,000  inspection  of  Dr.  Fell,  and  published  at  the 
women  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun-  Oxford  Press,  as  'Historia  et  Ad tiquitatea  Urn- 
tries.  The  purpose  of  the  federation  is  de-  versitatis  Oxoniensis.'  Wood's  'Survey  of  the 
dared  in  its  articles  of  incorporation  to  be  "to  Andquities  of  the  City  of  Oxford*  was  edited 
bring  into  communication  with  one  another  the  by  Clark  in  1889-99.  I"  1691-2  appeared  his 
various  women's  dubs  throughout  the  world,  •Athense  Oxooienses,'  an  account  in  English  of 
that  they  may  compare  methods  of  work  and  the  writers  and  bishops  educated  at  Oxford 
beiAime  mutually  helpful.  Constitutions  of  from  1500  to  i6go,  but  for  his  criticisms  of  the 
dubs  applying  for  membership  should  show  that  Earl  of  Oarendtm  in  this  work  he  was  expdled 
no  sectarianism  or  political  test  is  required,  and,  from  Oxford.  The  English  edition  of  his  first 
while  the  distinctively  humanitarian  movements  work  appeared  as  'History  and  Antiquities  of 
mav  be  recognized,  thdr  chief  purpose  is  not  the  Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
philanthropic  nor  technical,  but  social,  literary,  ford'  (1786-go),  and  'History  and  Antiquitiea 
artistic,  or  scientific  culture.*  Meetings  of  the  of  the  University  of  Oxford'  (1792-6).  The 
federation  are  held  biennially.  There  are  37  Oxford  Historical  Society  publi^ed  an  edition 
State  federations  auxiliary  to  the  General  Fed-  of  his  autobiography  and  diaries  by  Qark  in 
eration,  and  (63  single  clubs  in  41  States.  See  1891-igoi. 
WoMRM's  Clubs.  Wood,  De  VoUon.  American  engineer:  b. 

WonMn*!  Home  Hiuhmatj  Socit^.  See  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  i  Tune  1833;  d.  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
MsTHODisu  IN  Amecica.  27    June    i8^-    He    was    graduated   from  the 

Women's  Rights  is  the  term  applied  to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  m 
the  claims,  made  on  behalf  of  women,  to  ft  1857,  was  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the 
legal,  political,  educational,  and  social  status  University  of  Michigan,  1^7-72;  professor  of 
equal  to  that  of  men.  The  modem  movement  mathematics  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
in  this  direction  dates  from  about  1848,  having  noli^y  at  Hoboken,  1872-85,  and  from  the  last 
begun  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  named  date  ptofessor  of  engineering  there, 
the  ridicule  which  assailed  its  early  advocates.  Among  valuable  inventions  by  him  may  be  men- 
fiie  claims  of  women  have  been  largely  recog-  tioned  a  steam  pump,  nncumatic  rock  drill,  and 
nixed  in  more  recent  legislation  in  Great  Bnt-  an  air  eom^essor.  He  published:  'Resistance 
ain  and  British  colonies,  as  well  as  in  America,  of  Materials'  (1871);  'Bridges  and  Roofs' 
In  5  States  of  the  Union,  Colorado,  Idaho,  (1873);  'Co-ordinate  Geometry'  (1879);  'R«- 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  Washington,  women  have    action   Motors'  ;   etc. 

been  admitted  to  the  franchise.  Washington  Wood,  Edward  Stickney,  American  chem- 
havmg  passed  the  amcBdraent  m  1910.  The  jst ;  b:  Gimbridge,  Mass..  28  April  1846;  d. 
campaign  for  equal  suffrage  is  bemg  waged  Pocasset,  Mass.,  11  July  1005.  He  was  gradu- 
more  quielly  and  successfully  in  this  country  gted  from  Harvard  in  1867  and  obtained  his 
than  abroad,  where  much  trouble  has  reralted,  medical  degree  in  1871.  He  was  assistant  proles- 
especially  m  Great  Bnum.  See  Women,  Ucal  ^r  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  School  1871-6,  and 
.   AND  PoLi-ncAL  Status  or.  fuU  professor  there  from  i8;6.     He  has  published 

WoochMig,  China.     See  Wuk:hawg.  a  translation  of  Neubauer  and  Vogel's 'Analysis 

Wood,  wild,  Alexander,  Scottish  physi-  of  Urine'  (1879)  ;  and  was  an  expert  on  all 
clan:  b.  Cupar,  Fife,  10  Dec.  1817;  d.  Edin-  matters  relating  to  poisons.  After  1873  he 
burgh  26  Feb.  1884.  He  was  graduated  from  has  been  chemist  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Edinburgh  University  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  'Hospital. 

in  1839;.  and  shortly  afterward  became  one  of  y^od.  Hewer  Derby.  American  soldier:  b. 
the  medical  officers  at  the  Royal  College  Dis-  jjew  York  1783;  d.  Fwt  Erie,  Ont.,  13  Sept. 
pensary  m  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ,8w.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
prominent  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  ,3^  a„d  ;„  t^e  second  war  with  England  con- 
Fhysicians  and  Surgeons  there,  being  presi-  ducted  the  ddense  of  Fort  Meigs  in  1813,  and 
dent  of  *at  orf^miation  in  1858-61  and  repre-  ^^s  brevetled  major  for  gallantry.  He  partici- 
SMiting  It  in  the  general  medical  college  in  patcd  in  the  battU  of  Niagara  or  Lgndy's  Lane. 
1858-74.  His  most  important  contribution  to  a6  July  1814,  and  was  brevetted  lieuienant-eolond. 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  the  introduction  In  thesortieof  13  September  he  fdlatthe  head  of 
of  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  for  ad-  his  command.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
ministering  drugs ;   this   he  first   brought  into   erected  at  West  Point. 

"•^^I'i^cM*  P  «''^^''?"  of  i.P^^PP'""  i"  '85^.  Wood,  EUen  Price,  English  novdist.  best 
entitled  'New  Method  of  Treating  Neuralgia  ^,„  ^^  ^ts.  HiNav  Wood:  b.  Worcester  17 
^■5  I  ^^  ,  'V''"*??^  °^  °'*'u^  *"  Jf'"  J»".  '814;  d.  London  10  Feb.  1887.  In  1836 
Painful  Points.'  In  a'id.tion  M  the  pam^hlrt  ^^  married  Henry  Wood,  a  member  of  a  bank- 
niMitioned  he  wrote  'What  is  Mesmer|sm>  ;^  a„d  shipping  firm,  and  from  then  till  1856 
(iSsi)  ;  <Smallpox  m  Scotland'  (i860) ;  'Pre-  ii*d  in  FrSce  She  began  her  literary  careet 
luninaiy  hducation'  (1868).  ^y  contributing  to   'Bcntley's  Miscellany'   an* 

Wood,  Antiiony,  English  antiquary  and  the  'New  Monthly  Magaiine,'  and  in  the  in- 
biographer:  b.  Oxford  17  Dec.  1632;  d.  there  genuity  of  her  plots  excelled  all  her  English 
29  Nov.  1695.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  contemporaries.  Her  bot^  are  not  senaationat 
College,  Oxford,  and  gave  his  life  mainly  to  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  an< 
matters  connected  with  the  history  of  t}ie  uni-  display  beside  remarkable  constructive  skill,  no( 
versify.  His  researches  resulted  in  his-  'His-  a  litttekeen  charader  drawing  and  descriptire 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Ox-  power.  They  have  been  widely  circulated  botti 
ford*    (1674}.    It  .vas  .Written  in  Englirii;  but    in  this  country  andGnftlaDd  and  among  them 
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■re:     'East  Lynne*    (1861),  which  has  had  an  Wood,    George  Bycon,    American    physi> 

enormous  success  both  as  a  book  and  a  drama,  cian:  b,  Greenwich,  N,  J.,  13  March  1797;  d. 
and  stilt  continues  as  popular  as  ever;  'Mrs.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  30  March  i87g.  He  was 
Halliburton's  Troubles'  (1862);  'The  Chan-  ^duated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
nings,'  which  is  a  most  entertaining  study  of  m  1815  and  from  its  medical  department  in 
schoolboy  life  (1863);  'The  Shadow  of  Ashly'  1818,  and  w>ls  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
dyat'  (1863);  'A  Life's  Secret>  (1867);  'Ro-  Philade^hia  College  of  Pharmacy  1822-31,  and 
land  Yorke'  (1869),  a  continuation  of  "The  of  materia  medica  there  1831-5.  He  held  the 
Cbannings' ;  'Dene  Hollow*  (1871);  'Within  chair  of  materia  medica  at  the  University  of 
the  Maze'  (1872);  'Edina'  (1876);  'Pomeroy  Pennsylvania  183S-S0,  and  of  the  theory  and 
Abbey'  (1878) ;  'Court  Netherleigh'  (1881)  ;  [wactice  of  medicine  there  1850-60,  endowmg  an 
'The  House  of  Halliwdl'  (iSgo);  and  the  aujtiliary  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  university 
'Johnnie  Ludlow  Stories'  {1874-80).  Consult  in  1865.  He  published  'Treatise  on  the  Prac- 
'Memorials'  by  her  son  (1894).  tice  of   Medicme'    (1847);    'Therapeutics    and 

Wood,  S«  K«lyn,  English  general:  b.  Pharmacology'  (1856) ;  and  with  Franklin 
Cressing,  Essex.  9  Feb.  1838.  He  was  educated  Bache  wepared  'The  Dispensatory  of  the 
at  Marlborough  College  and  joined  the  navy  United  States'  {1833,  17th  ei.  1894)- 
in  1852.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  served  in  Wood.  Henr?,  American  author:  b. 
the  Naval  Brigade,  and  was  severely  wounded  Barre,  Vt.,  16  Jan,  1834;  d.  39  March  igog.  He 
while  carrying  a  scaling  ladder  to  the  redan,  graduated  from  a  commercial  college  in  1854 
In  1855  he  entered  the  amjy  as  comet,  in  1858  and  pubhshed:  'Natural  Law  in  the  Busi- 
served  in  India  as  a  brigade-major  and  gained  ness  World'  (1887)  ;  'Edward  Burton,'  anovel 
the  Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous  valor,  in  (1890);  'God's  Image  in  Man'  (1892);  *Ideal 
i860.  In  1873  he  served  in  die  Ashantee  vrar,  Suggestions'  (1893);  'The  Political  Economy 
and  on  his  return  from  this  campaign  was  of  Humanism'  (1901):  'The  Symphony  oi 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  (1874).  Life'  (1901)  ;  etc. 
He  served  in  the  Zulu  war  of  1879  and  was         Wood,   Mrs.   Henry.     See   Woon^   £lun 

Eromoled  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  after    Pkice. 
is   victory   at   Kambula     He   was   second    in  jff^^  Horatio   Curtis,   American  physi- 

command  of  the  Bntwh  forces  m  the  brief  cian:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  13  J*n.  1841.  Hewaa 
Transvaal  war  of  i^i,  and  >n  1883  went  to  ^^uated  in  medicine  from  the  Univeraity  of 
Egypt  as  commander-in-chief  or  s.rdar  In  1893  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  and  wu  professor  of 
'"'j'T^*  quartermasteT-general  to  the  forces,  n,^;^,,  botany  there  1866-76.  and  clerical  pro- 
and  held  that  position  till  his  appointment  in  f^^^^  ^f  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  suiee 
1897  to  the  office  of  adjutant-general  to  the  ^^e  last  named  date.  In  addition  to  many  pro- 
*o"=V-  He  has  pubhshed;  'The  Cnraw  m  fessional  papers  he  is  the  author  of  'TTbermic 
1854'  (1894);  'Ckvalo'  at  Waterloo'  (1896);  pever'  (^73) ;  'Physiological  Therapeutics' 
iJ^^^nr  Achievements.'  Consult  'Life'  by  /,8^^  g^  ^^  ,8j^  ,A  Study  of  Fever' 
Williams  (1893).  (18^5):    'Nervourbiseases    and    their    Diag- 

Wood,  Fernando,  American  politician:  b.    nosia*    (18S1)  ;   'Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
Philadelphia  14  June  1812;  d.  Washington,  D.C.,    tem>  (1889). 

14  Feb.  1881.  In  iSao  he  removed  to  New  York,  Wood,  Jamea  Frederic^  American  Roman 
where  he  was  educated,  and  entered  business  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  27  April 
as  a  shipping  merchant.  He  early  became  iden-  igtj .  j  there  20  June  1883.  He  was  educated 
tiiled  with  political  organiiatiors,  and  was  ac-  ;„  England  and  on  returning  to  the  United 
tive  as  campaign  writer  and  orator.  He  was  'States  entered  the  banking  business.  In  1836 
elected  to  Congress  in  1840  on  the  Democratic  he  went  to  Rome  to  study  for  the  priesthood 
ticket,  serving  one  term.  In  1850  he  retired  gnd  after  his  ordination  in  1844  became  an  as- 
from  business  and  in  that  year  was  the  Tam-  sistant  rector  of  the  cathedral  at  Cincinnati, 
manv  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York,  hut  and  afterward  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
defeated.  As  candidate  of  the  same  or-  in  1857  he  became  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  where 
-lion  in  1854  he  was  elected  mayor  of  he  completed  the  magnificent  cathedral  in  Logan 
York;  introduced  various  reforms  and  Square.  He  also  established  at  Overbrook  the 
«as  ■■e-elected  in  1856  almost  without  oppo-  Seminary  of  St,  Charles  Borromeo.  He  was 
sition.  Discussion  in  the  organi7ation  led  him  created  archbishop  in  1875.  He  was  especially 
and  his  followers  to  form  a  rival  bodv  called  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  political  ' 
unsuccessful   can-     from  other  countries  to  the  United  State 


^' 


Mozart    Hall.    He    was    the    unsuccessful   can-  from  other  countries  to  the  United  States, 
didate  for  mayor  of  this  organization  in  1858.         ^^^^    j^^    George,   English    naturalist 

but  in  1860  wi^a  third  ^me  elected  mayor  m  ^„j    Anglican    clergyman:    b.    London   21    July 

opposition    to    both    Republican    and   Tammany  ,827;  d.  Coventry,  Warwickshire.  3  March  1889, 

candidates.     In  1861,  when  secession  was  under  He   was   graduated   from   Merton   College,   Ox- 

discuMion,   he    recommended   that    New    York  f^^^    ■„  f^    ^^j  ,^^^^  ^^^^^8  in  the  English 

should  secede  and  become  an  independent  city.  q,„^[;     jT", 856-62    he    was   chaplain    to    St. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1863  and  1867.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  1858-63  a  reader  at 

Wood,  George,  American  author;  b.  New-  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and  for  seven 

buryport,   Mass.,   1799;   d.    Saratoga,    N.   Y.,   24  years  from   i86q  conducted  the  festivals  of  the 

Aug.   1870.     He  was  clerk  in  the  War  Depart-  Canterbury     Diocesan     Choral     Union.     During 

ment  (1819-23),  and  afterward  chief  of  a  divi-  1879-88  he  delivered  numerous  lectares  on  nat- 

slon  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  ural  history  in  Great  Britain  and  America.    His 

He   published:     'Peter    Schlemihl   in   America*  numerous    works    contributed    very    greatly    to 

(1846);      'The     Modem      Pilgrim*      (1855);  popularize  natural  history.    Among  them  are: 

'Marrying  Too  Late*    (1856);    ^Future  Life*  'The    Illustrated     Natural     History*     <l8si); 

(1858),  republished  as  'The  Gate  Wide  Open.*  'Bees*   (1853);  'Common  Objects  Q£,lh«  Sea- 
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Sborc'   (1S57)  ;  ^Common  Objects  of  the  Coun-  charities    and    corrections    better    administered, 

gr>    (1858) ;    'Routledge's   Illustrated   Natural  public    works    remodeled,   police   discipline   se- 

iiton"    (1859-63),  his  most  important  work;  cared,  and  fit  election  Uws  and  methods  adopted. 

'Conmioii  Objects  of  the  Microscope'   (i86i>;  Tbc    goTcmineDt    of    Gen.    Wood    was    mili- 

'Our     Garden     Friends     and     Foes'     (1863);  tsry  onl;  in  name,  and  his  sanitary,  civil,  and 

'Homes  Without  Hands'    (1864-5);   "Common  social  reforms  prepared  the  Cuban  people  for 

Sbell»  of  the  Sea-Shore'    (1865);   'Fresh  and  the  orderly  sdf-govemnMnt  which   the  island 

Salt  Water  Aquarium*    {1868);  'Natural  Hia-  aow  enjoys. 

tory  of  Man'  (1868-70);  'Bible  Animals'  After  the  nomination  of  Wood  for  major- 
(1869-71);  'Insects  at  Home'  (1871-^);  'In-  general  in  the  regular  army  a  storm  of  pro- 
tects Abroad'  (1874) ;  'Man  and  Beaat:  Here  test  was  raised  in  the  public  press  of  the  United 
and  Hereafter'  (1874);  'Field  Naturalist's  States,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
Handbook*  (1879-80);  'Half-Hours  in  Field  want  of  military  training  and  experience  and 
and  Forest*  (16&4)  ;  'Half-Hours  with  a  Nat-  that  the  promotion  was  made  over  the  heads  of 
uralist*  (1885) ;  'Romance  of  Animal  Life'  veteran  officers  and  throu^  personal  and  po- 
(1887).    Consult  'Life'  by  his  son  (1890).  litical  influeoce.    Grave  charges  were  alsomade 

Wood.  John  Seymour,  American  lawyer:  ^*P'°?'    ^'\   conduct   in    Cuba,   and. when   the 

b.  Attica/ N.  Y.,  I  Oct   1853.    He  Was  ^d-  Question  of  his  confirmation  as  major-genera^ 

Mated  at  Yale  ill   1874  and  at  Columbia  Uw  P^f. 'l'*?!^ ''"^  ^5"f."  ^<^?  Z""  '"'"^'«^'^ 

School,    He   was   editor   of   the    'Bachelor  of  *')'  t^"  rtzJ""*,  ^  •'o«^".on  ««  finally 

Arts    Magazine'    (iSgfr^).   and   has   published:  CoafiTm^d.     G^eral  Wood  was  m  comrnand  of 

'Gramercv     Park:    A    Sfory    of    New    York*  the  division  of  the  Ph.hppmesigo^  and  since 

(1892):  fA  Daughter  of  Venice*  (1893);  'Col-  i9o8  bw  commanded  he  department  of  the  east, 

lege    Days'     (1895);     'A    Coign    of    Vantage'  Consult :  "Cuba:   Civil   Report  of   Gen.   Wood* 

(189O);  'Yale  Yarns'   (1897);  <An  Old  Bean,  (iQOi)  ;  ni*  article;  'The  MiUtary  Government 

and  OAer  Stories'  ■   etc  °^  Cnba*  in  'AnnaU  of  the  American  Academy 

,„      .  _            .'  .         .            , ..          .    J  of  Political  and  Social  Science,*  Vol.  XXL,  No. 

Wood.  I^wrd,  American  soldier  and ^-  ^    (,903):    Baker,   Gen.    Leonard    Wood'    in 

S'""™ '""l,^^-  ^'f ''?'!'v:  *'u"'  ''^°«J.^  'McClui*';   Maga^ne.'    VoL   XIV.   pp.   368-79 

He    was    graduated    at    the    Harvard  -Medical  /,„„,  ,  „„j  ,xl.  n  ..i««i,  i  ^  t-_  ™.     (t-l. 

School  in  W  atxl  in  1885  became  a  contract-  <'5«''  =  ^    w^J?.'"''***'^    '  "^"^  *^^    ^* 

surgeon   in   the   United   States  army.     In    1886,  ^-^^  °*  ^^-  ^'"^ 

as   first   lieutenant    and    assistant    surgeon,    he  -„      .    — ,,    _       t  i_     i                     u-— 

served    in    the    campaign    against    (kronimo.  .    ,?^<7^'.  ?^h<»naa  Jota.  American  soldier: 

When  the  war  with  Spain  be|an,  in  1898,  with  ^;^^"'''*'^1r'''''  5j'  ^5  Sept.  l823;d    Dayton. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  hV  organized  the  "Rough  g'"'^/ ^S.  Feb.  1906.      He  was  graduated  (rom 

RidctB,"  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  regiment,  W^f^  P"'?*  '."  184s.  served  under  Gen.  Taylor 

which  he  commanded  at  Las  Guasiraas.    At  the  "P    *"?    Mexican    War,    and    was    on    frontier 

battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  he  led  a  brigade;  was  *f'y  '"  .T«as    1849-55.    At    the    outbreak  of 

commissioned  I  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  the    Cjvil    War    he  was    promoted    lieutenant- 

6  July  1898;  promoted  major-genera!  8  Decern-  colo"^   in  the  Federal  amiy,  and  later  brigadier- 

ber;   and   on   4  Feb.   1901   was  made  brigadier-  B.^"*"'  iL'^""^^"^-   -^t  commanded  a   divi- 

general  in  the  regular  army.    In  July  189^  after  "'""  '*  ^'"'"*'  ""''  ^""""'  '"'^  ="'■="  "*  '^ 


the  surrender  of  Santiagb,  he  was  phtced  in  "^.'1^',""'^  Missionary  R.dge,  and  for  pillantry 
command  of  the  city,  and  was  military  governor  "*  ^^^  =•""  engagement  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
of  Santiago  until  December  1899,  when  he  8f"t"!;,  He  commanded  .the  Fourth  corps  at 
succeeded  Gen.  Brooke  as  miliUrv  governor  of  Nashville  and  for  his  services  there  1^  brevet- 
Cuba,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  the  *«^.  major-general  in  1865.  In  June  1868  he  was 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the  island  ""''^'^  "<""  *^'  service. 

in  May  1902.  In  1903  he  was  assigned  to  the  Wood,  Thomu  Watermaii,  American  art- 
command  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  Phil-  ist :  b.  Montpelicr,  Vt.,  la  Nov.  1823 ;  d.  New 
ippines  and  made  military  commander  and  civil  York  1902.  He  studied  art  in  Boston  in 
governor  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  In  the  same  1848.  afterward  continuing  his  studies  in  Eu- 
jrear  he  was  nominated  for  a  major-generalship  rope.  In  Diisseldorf  he  was  the  pupil  of  Hans 
in  the  regular  army,  Whjen  he  tocJc  charge  in  Gude.  He  was  well  known  as  a  portrait  painter 
Santiago  sanitary  and  social  conditions  through-  and  for  several  years  traveled  about  the  country 
out  the  province  were  bad  beyond  desccription,  in  this  capacity,  finally  settling  in  New  York 
yellow  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases  being  in  1866.  After  removing  to  New  York  Mr. 
prevalent,  food  scarce,  and  demoralization  gen-  Wood  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  genre 
eral.  By  his  vigorous  administration  he  soon  painting,  in  which  he  chose  familiar  subjects 
brought  about  marvellous  improvement.  Infec-  in  American  life.  He  became  a  member  of  the  , 
tious  material  was  destroyed,  cleanliness  se-  National  Academy  in  1871,  and  from  1878-87 
cured,  drainage  and  water  supply  provided,  was  president  of  the  American  Water  Color 
yellow  fever  quickly  and,  as  is  believed,  perma-  Society.  He  was  president  of  the  National 
nently  banished,  the  death-rate  greatly  lowered.  Academy  of  Design  from  1891  to  1899.  He  also 
order  and  efficient  government  established,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
public  schools  introduced.  When  Gen.  Wood  Etching  Club,  and  was  a  regular  contributor 
ended  his  work  in  Cuba  the  schools  numbered  to  its  exhibitions,  most  of.  his  etching  being 
nearly  4,000.  with  as  many  teachers  (mostly  after  his  own  paintings.  Three  of  Mr.  Wood's 
native),  an  enrolment  of  over  250,000,  and  a  paintings,  'The  Contraband,'  'Recruit,*  and 
daily  attendance  of  140,000;  and  the  reforms  'Veteran,'  exhibited  at  tiie  Academy  of  De- 
accomplished  in  Santiago  had  been  extended  to  sign  in  1867,  now  are  among  the  pictures  at 
Havana  and  together  parts  of  the  island.  The  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Many  of  his 
laws   were   revised,  the  judiciary   reorganized,  portraits  are  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  col- 
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ttction.    DuritiK  the  last  decade  Mr.  Wood  vis-  thin  cell  watts,  such  as  white  pine,  cedar,  poplar, 

ited  Europe  three  times,  copying  the  best  tnas-  It  would  seem  in  this  centunr  that  wood  is  los- 

ters  in   London,  Paris,  Saint    Petersburg,  and  ing  its  importance  as  a  materia!  of  construction. 

Cassel,  giving  especial  attention  to  Rembrandt  For  framing,  iron  and  steel  seem  to  have  de- 

and     Murillo.     With     these     copies     and     with  throned  wood ;  and  even  in  furniture,  iron  has 

original  works  of  his  own  he  founded  the  Wood  taken  the  place  of  wood  in  certain  parts.    Every- 

Art  Museum  in  his  native  town.  thing  is  iron  or  steel :  a  series  of  metal  beams 

Wood,  Walter,  English  author;  b.  Brad-  covered  with  plaster  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
ford,  Yorkshire.  lo  March  1866.  He  was  for  pryuiR  public  as  well  as  sheltered  from  fire; 
10  years  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Yorkshire  above  this  a  good  bed  of  plaster  or  poor,  cement- 
Daily  Observer  and  has  published  'Barrack  and  !«s,  concrete ;  the  builder  "rests  easy,"  the  effect 
Battlefield'  (1897);  'Famous  British  Warships  is  good  and  satisfymg,  so  we  build  iron  floors. 
and  Their  Commanders*  (1897);  <With  the  After  a  while,  we  invent  new  forms  of  frame- 
Flag  at  Sea'  (1901);  •Wellington's  Dis-  work.  We  cover  the  I-beams  from  which  the 
patches'    (1902)  ;  etc  floor  arches  spring,  with  terra  cotta  or  plaster, 

Wa,^   ur.i»..  At.K»»    4™  -:»,.,   !,,  ,.„.«-.  leaving  the  large  beams  to  show  under  the  ceil- 

I.  M     ^O^H^,  n  ,  %^=   ^  H      "vE^'m  inss,  iood  seems  to  be  banished.    Iron  is  even 

b^  Mason  N   R.  23  Oct  1815 ;  d.  Hoos.ck  Falls,  gu^']anti„^  ,he  Uth  and  plaster  partitions,  and 

N.   Y.,   IS   Jan.    189a.     Having   early   given   his  ^^^j^j  ^^tai  or  wire-scfeen  Uth  with  channel 

nlion    to    Ihp    imnrnvempnh    nf    fHrminir    im-  »"■"--.-_     ..^.     .    " 


attention   to   the   improvement   of   farming   i 


r  angle-iron  stiffeners  are  used  e 


I,.,-,— ,.;,;™.  ™.,..i,;«.     ...I,  „,:   -^,1  -™„.„  ^_^„.c  pensive  consiruciion.      ine  wouacu  stagings  luiu 

H.  ^ni-^l^  ■  J^l!^  r^l^ir'    f;7,«n.«  ""terings  with  which  the  stone  and  iron  struc- 

He  continued  to  improve  mowers  and  reapers  (ures  are  erected  are  almost  as  interesting  as  the 

and  m  1884  disposed  of  48,300  machines^    His  ^j^^t^^^  themselves.    Wood  is  elasticf  comes 

TdTeTasT-ard^d^Tr^t  J^S^t^e  ^^^^i  ^"'■^^^^^.r^J^.Tll  Tr^^'^oJ^^ 

Fair   in   Paris  in  1867,  in  Vienna  in  1873,  in  "°^  ««npenshable,  neither  is  iron.    One  reason 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  in  Paris  in  1878. 

Wood,  Willuin,  English  colonist  in 
America:  b.  about  1580;  d.  Sandwich,  Mass^ 
1639.  He  came  to  America  in  1629,  returned 
to  England  in  1633,  but  not  long  after  again 
sailed  for  Massachusetts,  where  he  settled  first 
at  Lynn,  which  he  represented  in  the  General 
Court  in  1636,  and  afterward  (1637)  at  Sandr 
wich,  of  which  he  became  town-clerk.  In  1634 
he  published  in  London  'New  England's  Pros- 
pect,' the  first  printed  account  of  Massachusetts. 

The  perfect  copies  extant  contain  a  map  of  the  Fio.  i. 

region.    The  prose  narrative  is  interspersed  with 

rimed    descriptions    of    natural    history.    This  why  wood  is  being  used  so  little  in  construction 

curious  work  was  reprinted  in   1764   (Boston)  "s  because  it  is  not  employed  m  a  natural  way: 

and  1865  (also  Boston;  Prince  Society).  instead  of  leaving  it  natural,  it  is  covered  with 

••>      J  •»         -.w  .         ■  <      ■  ■  plaster;  often  wood  is  used  green  when  it  should 

K  .^""of^"'  }f^t,  Anmt"  Pt>J'«»n:  b.  irasomi    A  practical  my  of  getting  .t  the 

b.  Mia.  Oh,o  19  Oct  1841 ;  d.  a  Jan.  igoS.    She  .„,i„  „,  ^„„j  i,",,  s„j  i„  ^^ict  i!i  the  market, 

was  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  ^q.  example,  oak  which  would  sell  at  $iro  per 

■n  ;S6i.  and  at  the  Medical  Depanment  of  the  j,.  would  be  good  enough  for  the  best  floor, 

University  of  Michigan  in  ^S.    She  prac  iced  ^^c  oak  for  furniture  would  be  sold  for  hal 

medicine  for  a  time  in  Newark.  N,  J.,  and  later  ^g  much  more 

removed  to  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.     She  published  r  The  nrineiiia!  mnntries  where  wortd  ha=  hwn 

;Man  Wonderful  in  House  Beajjtiful'  (.883)  ;  genIX'  us TlsXld  n^m^^^^^^ 

'Teaching  Truth'    (1892)  ;    'Child  Confidence  |;,an,j/Norway    and    Japan.    The    chalets    of 

DweflnS   //&*•' <Sst  a  Man'"'(il^l-  Switzerland   with   their  big  overhanging  roofs 

PA^moTa   KL'>   t'S7    /'Baby's^S'  ^"i  t^J^^^The^w^^'eitrrttCTN^^^^^ 

(1898);    'What   a   Younk  Woman    Ought   to  "ell  known.    The  wooden  construction  of  Nor- 

Kn6w'    (1898) ;  -What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  ^t^  "P^  Sweden  has  some  resemblance  to  these. 

Know'     18^    ';  'IdeS  Marrkd  Ufe'  (ilw)  ;  ^^^  J^P^"f «  ^'^'S.  ^°"^'.  ^I"*!  t^^P'-^  ar« 

^((^  ^  "^^  '  unique    and    show    their    artistic    development 

Vitruvius   describes  the   woodwork  of  ancient 

Wood.    Wood  is  a  more  or  less  compact  Rome,  but  nearly  all  traces  of   it  have  disap- 

tissue  which  constitutes  the  part  of  the  trunks,  peared,    Catsar's  bridge  is  well  known  to  all  stu- 

branches    and    roots    of    arborescent   vegetable  dents.    The  huge  concrete  and  stone  buildings  of 

growth,  lying  between  the  bark  and  the  soft  sap-  the  Roman  empire  were  built  on   wooden  cen- 

wood  next  the  bark,  and  the  pith  at  the  centre,  tering,  which  was  as  carefully  constructed  as  if 

The  word  *wood°  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-  it  were  to  be  permanent  itself.    The  half-timber 

Saxon  widit,  a  tree.     The  outer  layers,  or  sap-  work   of  the   Middle  Ages   where   the   framing 

wood,  are  called  the  alburnum.    The  inner  solid  was  made  of  heavy  timbers  was  filled  in  between 

wood   is   called  the  duramen.     Timber  is  wood  with   plaster,    making   a    very   solid   permanent 

large   enough    for  architectural    uses,    such   as  construction.    The  ceilings  of  the  churches  of 

boards,  planks,  beams.    The  term  hardwood  is  the  Middle  Ages  were  frequently  worked  out  in 

applied  to  sudi  woods  as  mahogany  and  oak  timber  and  many  of  the  Gothic  churches  had 

where  the  cells  have  thick  walls  and  are  closely  timber  roofs,  which  followed  out  the  feeling  of 

packed  together.    Soft  wood  has  large  cells  and  the  Gothic  style.    The  shingle  architecture  O* 
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the  modem  Americui  country  house,  the  old  the  frain  of  wood  which  renders  it  weak,  will 

colonial  buildings  and  the  still  earlier  log  cabins  give  a  good  effect  for  paneling  or  veneering, 
are  good  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  In  Fig,  1,  plank  A  is  quarter-sawed  and  will 
wood  construction.  The  defects  of  timber  are  lie  flat  and  will  not  splinter;  plank  B  is  poorly 
caused  by  splitting,  knots,  rot,  sap-wood,  warp-  cut,  being  taken  from  one  side  of  the  log,  as  in 
ing.  Timber  should  have  a  straight  grain,  Fig.  2  A.  If  the  first  board  were  taken  directly 
should  be  well  seasoned,  and  if  not  weather-sea-  through  the  centre  of  the  log  and  the  others  par- 
BOned,  should  be  kihi-dried.  allel  or  perpendicular  to  it  the  grain  would-  lie 
The  development  of  the  modern  system  of  nearly  parallel  with  the  medullanj  rays  as  shown 
wood  framing  resembles  strikingly  the  still  more  at  B  (Fig.  2).  In  Fig.  i.  plank  B  is  poorjy  laid, 
recent  American  methods  of  steel  construction,  as  and  would  stand  much  better  if  laid  with  the 
both  are  a  veneer  on  a  simple  framework,  heart  or  hollow  side  down  as  at  Fig.  i,  C 
Neither  the  country  house  nor  the  office  build-  Frammg, —  From  the  period  of  the  first  set- 
ing  expresses  its  constructive  features  on  (he  ex-  tlement  of  America,  the  cheapness  of  wood  has 
terior.  This,  of  course,  has  an  economic  cause;  made  it  the  popular  building  material.  The  log- 
it  is  much  easier  to  start  the  rough  carpentry  cabin  was  built  of  the  logs  cut  when  the  early 
with  the  sill  when  the  mason  has  completed  hi  settlers  cleared  the  land.  Two  sides  were  adzed 
wall,  and  carry  out  all  the  rough  framing  and  oflf  and  the  ends  of  the  logs  were  notched  so  as 
boarding  with  the  knowledge  that  none  will  to  fit  closely  at  the  comers.  The  cracks  were 
show  as  finished  work;  all  the  effort  will  tend  to  filled  in  with  mud  and  the  roof  framed  with 
rapidity  and  strength.    The  exterior  is  then  cov-  small  roughly  worked  rafters  which  were  c 


ered   with  shingles  or  clapboards,  and  the  in-  ered  with  split  shingles.    The  advent  of  the  saw- 

terior  with  lathing  and  plastering,  leaving  a  fin-  mill  soon  brought  mto  use  "dimension*  Imnber, 

ished     plaster     surface.       Then     follows     the  rectangular  in  section,  to  be  set  so  that  itsbroad- 

■joiner*  or  carpenter  for  tic  finished  interior  est  side  should  take  the  strain.    For  example, 

work,  which  is  put  in  after  the  plastering  is  dry,  2-inch  by  8-inch  floorings  12  inches  or  16  inches 

and  therefore  is  entirely  separate  in  time  and  apart  and  strongly  braced  or  "bridged*  by  small 

character  from  the  rougft  framing.  pieces  nailed  in  between,  took  the  place  of  lo-inch 

Diftctt  M  Timber. —  It  is  very  important  to  by    lo-inch   timbers    which    spanned   the    same 

space  at  greater   intervals  but   necessitated   the 

use  of  much  more  timber  on  account  of  their 

5.  own  siie  and  also  because  of  the  larger  amount 

of  timber  necessary  for  filling  in  between.     This 

evolution   has   brought  us  to  two  methods  of 

wood  construction,  tiie  'full  frame*  and  'balloon 

_•  .,  ^  framing,*  the  latter  being  used  for  small  build- 

'  •»  —  — .—  ings,  such  as  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  only. 

Northern  Pine  (rare)  (Piniu  tylveslris)  is 
p.,_  ,  also  called  Norway  pine  and  Scotch  fir,  and  is 
^  *  _  known  in  Great  Britain  as  red  or  vellow  deal, 
remove  the  sap-wood  with  care,  for  it  consti-  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  espe- 
tutes  a  soft,  spongy  mass,  containing  fermentable  cially  in  Scandinavia  on  the  mountains  where 
sap,  and  allowing  dampness  to  penetrate  very  there  are  large  forests  of  these  trees.  Its  color 
easily;  rot  develops,  and  worms  appear,  and  from  is  warm  with  reddish  tones.  When  first  cut  it 
the  sap-wood,  eo  through  the  whole  substance,  is  very  resinous.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
Lumber  is  pile  J  or  "stuck*  after  it  is  sawed  with  pine  woods  and  is  strong,  durable  and  easily 
small  sticks  of  wood  between  the  pieces  to  allow  worked.  Its  timber,  which  is  used  in  both  civil 
a  circulation  of  air,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  and  naval  architecture,  is  exported  from  Nor- 
several  months.  For  interior  finish,  the  wood  way,  Sweden,  Prussia  and  Russia, 
is  generally  seasoned,  by  artificial  means,  that  is,  Canada  Red  Pine  (.Pinus  rettnosa)  .—Tiiis 
"kiln-dried."  The  pieces  are  put  in  a  room  wood  is  sometimes  called  Norway  pine.  It  takes 
heated  by  steam  to  a  temperature  of  about  150°  the  name  of  red  pine  from  the  color  of  its  bark. 
F.  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days  or  The  trees  are  found  throughout  Canada,  but  the 
weeks  until  thoroughly  dry.  best  red  pine  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Preservation  of  Timber.— Vp  to  the  present  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  trees  are  some- 
time, the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to  times  140  feet  high.  Its  wood  is  tough,  and  has 
the  preservation  of  railroad  ties.  The  principal  but  few  knots.  It  is  used  in  construction  of  all 
processes  are  those  where  either  creosote  or  line  kinds,  flooring,  piling,  etc. 

chloride  is   used.     Sometimes   a   combination   is  IVhite    Pine    (Pinus   sirobus)  .—Aiso    called 

used.    All  French  and  English  ties  use  the  creo-  Weymouth    pine    after    Lord    Weymouth,    who 

sole  process  which  gives  them  a  life  of  20  to  25  planted  it  first  in  England  in  1^)8.    The  trees 

years.     A   recommended   combination   is   38  per  are  found  in  large  forests  in  Canada  and  in  the 

cent  dead  oil  of  coal  tar,  60  per  cent  resin  melted.  Great  Lakes  region.    The  wood  is  soft  and  eas- 

2  per  cent  formaldehyde.    Inject  this  after  rais-  ily  worked,  of  a  straight  grain,  of  a  light  straw 

ing  timber  to  250    F.  color  and  has  but  few  knots.     The  tree  is  tall 

Quarter-sauing.—Thia   term   is   applied   to  a  and    effective,   reaching   sometimes   aoo    feet   in 

log   cut    lengthwise    into   quarters,   so   that   the  height.     It   was   formerly   the   most   extensively 

quarters  can  be  cut  into  boards  parallel  to  the  used  soft  wood  in  America, 
radius    45   degrees  between  these  cuts.    These         yeUo^o  Pine    (Pinus  mitis)    is  also   called 

sections  are  so  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  medul-  short-leafed  pine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  long- 

lary  rays  that  they  show   the  best  grain,  espe-  leafed  Georgia  pine.     It  is  a  native  of  the  west- 

cialy  in  oak,  and  boards  cut  in  this  way  are  less  em  and  Southern  States.    Weatof  theMississippi 

likely  to  warp  and  show  little  shrinkage.    Often  its  hard  fine  grain  of  wood  is  made  into  ti"*  " 
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RADICAL   SECTIONS    OF    TYPICAL    WOODS 


L.  Yellow  Willow.    2.  Black  Walnut.    3.  White  Cedar.    4.  Sycam.ire,    S.  White  Oak      0.  Rsdwo.,.!      7    Tulip 
)rWhLtewood.     iBIackyuh.    9.  While  Spruce.     10  While  Pine.     H   American  Elm.     12.  American  Holly 
.  ™.  ,,  ^  .....      „    .-      Q^^      ,^  SUiwr  Maple.     1 /.  SheQbark  Hickory.    U 
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WOOD  ALCOHOL— WOOD-BORINQ  BEETLES 

hut  the  tjinber  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  tbe         The  following  are  different  kinds  of  lumber 

Georgia  iiine.  which  are  used  for  different  purposes: 

Georgia  Pint  {Pinus  palustrisy,  known  as  the         Piles.—  Oak,  elm.  beech,  spruce.    Posts  set  in 

long-leafed  or  Georgia  pine  and  as  the  turpen-  the  ground,  h^nlocK,  acacia. 
tine  tree.    Its  wood  is  coarse  and  owing  to  its         Strong  Comtrttetion. —  Oak,  teak,  yellow  or 

having  so  much  resin  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  Georgia    pine.    Available    in    damp    situations, 

work.     The   wood   is   used    for   coarse   lumber,  oak,   beecu,    elm,    acacia,    alder,   chestnut     For 

ship-building,  heavy  timber,  and  for  obtaining  latge  timbers,  Oregon  pine,  Georgia  pine,  oak, 

tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  hay  mahogany,  chestnut, 

Norway  Sfruce    \picea  exceUa)    is  a  tree         fioofJ.—Oak,  maple,  birch,  beech,  and  rift 

which  attains  great  height,  often  growing  as  high  Georgia  pme  are  the  best  floors  for  bard  wear ; 

as  ISO  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  North    Carolraa   pme    for    cheaper   floors,   and 

of  Europe  and  Asia.    Its  branches  grow  quite  sprtice  floors  where  they  are  to  be  covered  or 

near  to  the  ground  as  do  all  firs.    This  wood  has  pamted.    Oak,  hard   pme,    teak  wUI   wear  the 

many  hard  knots,  whidi  makes  it  very  difficult  to  lonfeft- .      ^.  .  ,        ,  „      ,       „  .,     . 

cut    It  is  used  nevertheless  for  masts,  spars,  ^  /"("rwr,  ft«MA  j«dFo»r;*.— Cypress,  North 

boards,  etc     Large  quantities  are  shipped  from  Carolina  pme,  c«k,  maijogany  sycamore, 
Russian  ports  and  some  of  the  best  stc^  comes  "^"J'^''"'  ^''J'—R^^'  *""]*  P-'"^'  ""^oB^ny- 

from  ChSstiania.  J'«^  J'''.'"''-—?^^'  "^'^  P'"*'  .«"\,  F«f 


American  Spruce    (Pieea  nigra),  or  black 


school    interior    finish,    ash,    hard    pine,    North 


aiaerKun    jfTVce     \,i^Kea    nigra),    or    piacK  p       r           ■   , 

spruce,  much  resembles  the  Norway  spruce  en-     ™S-.  ,?„  ^  , ri       t>     i     .   twr  «j  .      i  „» 

"S'Jn^^  ''^  ^'T  it'  ^r-^£?  '^''r-  /'  T'  theSf rfc^nfeZ^'app^^             ol 

from  so  to  ?o  feet  in  height  and  is  found  in  ^^^  ji^^ers  of  commerce'  (igoa)  ;  BSulton,  'The 

ft^  5  cl?*"^.  ""^  i"?",*?*?;   ^A^l    °^    *^A  Preservation  of  Timber,  b^  the  Use  of  Antisep- 

Umted  States.    Its  wood  is  light  and  strong  and  tics'    (i88s) ;  Charpcntier,  'Timber:  Its  Uses' 

«  much  used  mship-buildmg,and.general  rough  (igoa).  Dupont,  'Les  Bois*   (1875);  Chandler, 

framing.  'Appliances  and  Products  o£  Methods  Employed 

Cedar    an  evergreen  tree  of  the  comferous  for  the  Preservation  of  Wood>   (U.  S.  Commrs. 

genus.    Its  wood  is  soft  and  of  a  reddish  brown  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.    Reports,  VoL 

color  and  sometimes  has  a  very  fragrant  odor.  3,  iggi) ;  Eassic,  <Wood  and  Its  Uses'  (1874); 

It  is  used  for  chests  and  cigar  boxes.    There  are  Hartig,    'Timbers  and  How  to  Know  Them> 

three  known  species  of  cedar.    The  cedar  of  (1890);    Hurst,    'Handbook   for   Architectural 

T  -1. .-J    -f  ...u.-.i.  .L :ii J  a  Sui               ..*......--. 


Lebanon  is  noted,  of  which  there  still  remains  a  Surveyors*     (loga) ;    Hough,    'The    American 

grove  of  some  400  trees.  Woods,      Exhibited      by      Actual      Specimens' 

BoMwood  (Tiiio  omtfricoiio).— This  wood  is  ( 1 888-92)  ;    Hubbard,     'Utiliiation    of    Wood- 

the  American  Linden  or  lime  tree;  it  is  also  Waste'    {1902);  Laslett,   'Timber  and  Timber 

called  bass.    It  is  a  yellow  ochre  in  color  and  Trees,  Native  and  Foreign'   (1875)  :  Newlands, 

straight-grained.    It  does   not  wear  very  well  'Carpenter's    and    Joiner's    Assistant'     (1S80): 

but  stains  and  polishes  easily.  Petsche,  <Le  hois  et  ses  applications  au  pavage' 

Ameriean  Wkitewood    iLiriodendrOH  tulipi-  (1856);    Rankine,   'Useful    Rules   and   Tables* 

fera)  is  the  whitish  timber  of  the  tulip  tree,  the  (1867)  ;    Sargenti    'The   Woods   of  the   United 

wild  cinnamon,  basswood  and  Guiana  plum  trees.  States'  (1885).  Frank  A.  Bourne, 

It  ^ows  in  the  Middle  States.    Its  wood  is  of  Architect,  Boston,  Mass. 

apjnkishgraycoior  verysoftandof  asmootii  Woo^    Akohol,    Wood    Naphtha,    Wood 

surface     ft  is  ^ed  Urgely  for  sheathing.    It  )S  g^t^  „^.      g^^  Alcohol. 

^^^H'l^e^Z\t.X'^::S''&  also  ^.^^^^^^  ^^o^t^L  S  '^. 

i^rcl^fgraff'^oSeraU-tdTo^^ri:  W^^^ 

used  for  making  furniture,  for  fuel  and  other  ?"?  *'"'",-  '^  ^^l  l"r'in^«,l;,;^,l  .nh' 
Ea^ath^^lUr  "'  '"'  ''  "'"'  '^  ^"  s!re"-the^^'^Uh^rs  g'^^era'l?;^  "Ld^t 
Rnsna  leathMitS  odor.  ....  the  end  of  the  several  years  spent  in  the  larval 
_  Ebony  (.Dtospyros  ebenacea)  is  the _  name  condition  they  have  often  excavated  extensive 
given  to  a  wood  of  a  very  dark  color.  It  is  very  galleries  which  increase  in  diameter  as  the 
hard^andheavyandoflen  jet  black  and  smks  if  jarva,  grow.  The  larvae  of  many  beetles  feed 
put  into  water.  _  It  takes  a  fine  polish  and_is  ^^^  ^^  decaying  wood  only,  and  many  of 
much  used  for  high  class  cabinets,  toilet  sets,  in-  ^1^^^^  ^^^^y  ^e  considered  useful  to  man,  as  they 
laying,  making  flutes,  etc  It  is  a  native  of  the  assist  in  reducing  stumps  and  fallen  limbs  to  a 
flat  parts  of  Ceylon.  Its  usual  color  is  black,  condition  of  vegetable  mold.  Others  confine 
but  the  variety  in  Jamaica  is  green.  their  attacks  to  the  bark,  and  are  seldom  serious 
Beech  {FaguSi  is  a  large  straight  tree  with  pests.  Many  species  bore  into  sound  wood 
beautiful  thick  foliage.  Its  height  is  from  50  to  either  in  the  standing  growing  tree,  in  the 
70  feet.  The  bark  has  a  smooth,  hard  surface  dressed  lumber,  or  even  in  the  finished  house 
and  blue  gray  in  color.  Beech  is  not  much  used  or  article  of  furniture.  Such  often  commit  in- 
for  building  work,  tor  it  is  not  durable  except  calculable  damage.  The  families  Cerambycidit 
when  very  wet  or  very  dry.  It  warps  but  little  and  Baprestidte  are  notorious  as  comprising  spe- 
and  its  hardness  makes  it  well  fitted  for  making  cies  almost  exclusively  of  wood-boring  habits, 
a  great  variety  of  tools  and  for  cabinet  work.  and  those  whose  larvx  do  not  excavate  wood 
Oregon  Pine  (Pseudolsuga  taxifolia),  imovn  burrow  into  roots  or  soft  plant  tissues.  The 
also  as  Oregon  fir,  Nootka  fir  and  Douglas  pine,  Cerambycida  (q.v.),  or  longicom  beetles,  in- 
Large  forests  of  these  trees  grow  in  the  western  elude  one  of  our  largest  beetles,  the  broad- 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  necked     prionus     {Prtonus     lalicoilis),     which 
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WOOD  CARVIMO 

reaches  a  length  of  nearly  two  inches  and  is  rows  on  the  inner-surface  of  the  hark,  consist- 
unusually  robust  for  the  family;  it  is  of  a  deep  ing  of  numerous  galleries  radiating  in  all 
hrown-black  color,  and  the  jaws  are  exceedingly  directions  from  a  central  chamber.  (See  Baxk- 
stout.    The  great  white  htvx  are  two  or  three  bsetles.) 

inches  long  and  bore  into  the  roots  of  forest  In  comhating  wood-boring  beetles  tite 
and  orchard  trees  and  blackberry  plants.  The  method  must  be  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  par- 
latter  are  quickly  killed  and  even  large  trees  ticular  species,  but  in  general  all  infected  wood 
will  succumb  if  the  borers  are  abundant.  They  should  be  burned  or  the  larvK  picked  out  and 
live  three  years.  The  apple-tree  borer  {Saper-  destroyed.  Egg  laying  should  M  prevented  as 
da  Candida)  in  the  beetle  state  is  brown  with  a  far  as  possible  by  painting  the  tree  trunks  with 
conspicuous  white  stripe  running  the  entire  soap-suds,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  similar  repel- 
length  of  the  body  on  each  side  above.  It  files  lent  Woodpeckers  perform  a  valuable  service 
mostly  at  night  during  the  early  summer  months  in  the  destruction  of  these  larvse. 
and  lays  its  ejss  on  the  trunks  of  apple,  quince  Consult;  Harris  and  Flint,  'Insects  Inju- 
and  pear  trees  near  the  ground.  The  larva  is  rious  to  Vegetation'  (New  York  1884)  ;  Pack- 
cylindrical  and  very  strongly  annulated  and  ard,  'Insects  Injurious  to  Forest  and  Shade 
when  fully  grown  is  an  inch  long.  It  lives  three  Trees'  (Washington  i&jo)  ;  Leconte  and  Horn, 
years,  the  first  one  being  spent  in  the  sap-wood,  'Coleoptera  of  North  America'  (Washington 
the  others  in  the  interior  of  the  trunk.  Its  at-  1883);  Thompson,  'Systema  Ceramhycidarum' 
Ucks  are  frequently  fatal  and  the  only  effective  (Paris  1865). 

measures  are  preventives.      A  strip  of  tin  or         Wood  Carrint^  sculpture  in  wood,  either 

wire  gauM  nailed  to  the  tree  trunk  from  the  in  k)w  relief  or  m  the  round.    On  the  whole 

ground  to  a   height  of  two  feet  will  prevent  the  grain  and  structure  o£  wood  make  it  rasre 

most  of  the  females  from  depositing  their  eggs,  suitable   for  carving   in   relief  than   for   large 

Another  exceedingly  serious  pest  is  the  locust-  statues;    some    woods    without    much    distinct 

tree  borer  (CylUw  robinia)  which  has  habits  grain  can  he  carved  almost  as  marble  or  stone; 

similar  to  the  last  and  which  often  riddles  the  in  other  woods  the  artist  must  carefully  adapt 

trunks  of  locust-trees  with  its  burrows,  killing  his   design   to   the   grain   of   the   wood.    Wood 

them   in   a    few  years.    The  beetles   are   very  used  for  carving  must  be  carefully  seasoned  and 

pretty,   being   dark   velvety   brown,   with   angu-  specially  prepared  ;  one  method  of  seasoning   it 

lated  cross-lines  of  yellow.    They  abound  dur-  js  to  soak  it,  when  newly  cut,  in  running  water, 

ing  the  early  autumn  and  feed  upon  the  pollen  thus  washing  away  alt   the  sap,   and  then  to 

of   the   goldcnrods.    Ndmerous    closely   related  dry  out  the  water;  an  ancient  method  was  to 

species  attack  other  hardwood  trees.     A  peculiar  smoke  it  with  wood  smoke;  still  another  method 

habit   is   possessed   by   the   twig-girdler   (0«ci-  is  to  dry  the  wood  in  hot  rooms,  after  pieces 

derts  cineulatvi)   which  in  order  to  provide  its  of  paper  have  been  glued  on  the  ends  to  prevent 

larvae  with  the  dead  wood  upon  which  tliey  feed  the  sap  from  drying  out  at  the  ends  loo  rapidly. 

cuts. a  deep  circular  trench  around  the  twigs  of  The   woods   most   commonly    used    for   carving 

hickory  and  other  forest  trees  below  the  point  arc    oak,    chestnut,    walnut ;    cedar    in    ancient 

at  which  its  eggs  have  been  deposited.  The  twig  times;  sandalwood  and  other  perfumed  woods 

dies,   falls  to  the   ground,  and   the   larva  com-  in  the  East;  pbie,  fir,  and  similar  soft  woods; 

pletes  its  span  of  life  in  security.  the   last  mentioned   being  especially  fitted   for 

The  species  of  Buprestidit  (q.v.)  differ  great-  carving  on  a  large  scale. 
1;^  in  appearance  from  the  longicorns ;  but  have  History. —  Wood  carving  has  occupied  an 
similar  habits.  The  larvse  are  distinguishable  important  place  in  the  early  development  of  the 
by  the  greatly  expanded  prothoracic  ring  im-  fine  arts  in  most  nations;  though  it  was  almost 
mediately  following  the  head,  which  is  very  unknown  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  it 
small  and  retractile.  They  are  always  footless,  was  common  in  Egypt  in  early  times,  in  India, 
Although  the  buprestids  nearly  equal  the  longi-  in  China,  and  in  Japan ;  and  is  now  practised 
corns  m  number  of  species,  and  exceed  them  b^  many  savage  and  semi-savage  races.  Par- 
in  variety  of  forms  those  in  our  fauna  are  ticularly  the  Maori  and  Polynesian  races  use 
smaller  and  because  of  their  plainer  colors,  an  abundance  of  wood  carvine,  not  only  on  the 
much  less  conspicuous.  Many  of  the  tropical  walls  and  beams  of  their  dweliings,  but  also  on 
species,  however,  ate  of  great  size  and  brilliant  their  paddles,  weapons,  etc  Their  representa- 
colors,  and  some  of  their  larvse,  which  may  ex-  tions  of  beasts  and  men  are  usually  grotesque, 
ceed  four  inches  in  length,  are  eaten.  A  species  but  they  also  carve  complicated  geometrical  rig- 
very  injurious  to  pear  orchards  is  the  sinuate  ures,  spirals,  etc,  of  real  beauty  and  freedom 
borer  (A^lus  sinuatus)  whose  extensive  wind-  of  desi^.  The  oldest  example  of  wood  carving 
ing  gallenes  in  the  cambium  layer  often  almost  which  is  now  preserved  is  Egyptian,  a  life-size 
completely  sever  the  hark  from  the  wood  and  statue  of  a  man  known  as  the  Sheikh-el-Bel edl 
kill  the  tree.  The  beetle  is  about  half  an  inch  dating  from  4000  B.C.,  which  gives  evidence  of 
long  and  both  if  and  the  larva;  are  slender,  marked  technical  skill;  several  otlier  smaller 
Blackberry  canes  are  often  infested  by  another  pieces  of  Egyptian  carving  are  also  preserved, 
species  (Agrilui  mScoltii'),  the  larvae  of  which  No  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman  wood  earv- 
excavate  irregular  passages  and  cause  the  for-  ing  have  been  preserved,  but  the  classical  writers 
mation  of  gall-like  enlargements.  The  species  leave  no  doubt  that  wood  was  used  in  the  early 
of  Chrysobotkris  form  excavations  beneath  the  days  of  art  in  both  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
bark  and  in  the  sap-wood  of  various  forest  many  of  the  sacred  statues  were  undoubtedly 
trees,  and  one  species  (C.  femorata)  is  an  or-  of  this  material.  Wood  carving  reached  its 
chard  pest  and  another  (C.  harrisii}  injures  the  highest  development  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
while  pine.  b«t   early   specimens   of  medieval   carving  are 

The    true    bark-borers    mostly    belong   to   a  found  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  on  sererat 

family,  the  Scolytidt,  closely  related  to  the  wee-  church  doorways,  dating  from  the  9th  to  the 


i-fljiiiLjr,  Lij^  oiui^*»ua,  tiusci/  icEdLcu  \M  iiic  wct-    ciiurt-ii   uoorvfays,   oanng   rrom   rne  yin   to 
vfla    (q.v.).    They   form    most   elaborate    bur-    13th  centuries;  these  are  carved  on  pin^  1 
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best  examples  are  found  in  the  furnishing  of 
churches,  the  pulpits,  choir  stalls,  altar  screens, 
etc.  The  most  careful  attention  to  detail,  and 
artistic  combination  of  figures,  leaf  and  scroll 
work,  combined  with  dignity  of  design,  mark 
the  best  medieval  wood  carving.  Wood  was 
used  for  the  images  of  saints,  and  for  efBgies 
on  tombs ;  and  also  for  larger  pieces  of  carving, 
such  as  roofs  of  churches  and  other  edifices, 
often  richly  decorated  with  figures  or  foliage 
designs.  In  the  Renaissance  period  wood  carv- 
ing was  lavishly  used  in  church  decoration,  choir 
stalls,  confessionals,  desks,  and  pulpits;  in  Italy 
ceilings  were  also  elaborately  carved;  but  the 
designs  though  elaborate  and  skilfully  worked 
out,  began  to  lose  the  dignity  of  the  medixval 
carvings,  and  to  indicate  a  low  ebb  of  taste. 
In  modem  times  the  art  of  wood  carving  has 
lost  entirely  its  former  importance.  It  is  best 
developed  among  the  Swiss  peasants,  where  it 
is  a  regularly  organized  business;  and  is  to 
some  extent  preserved  among  workmen  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  France.  In  Switzerland  it 
■9  used  mostly  for  clocks,  small  articles  of  fur- 
niture, toilet  articles,  etc.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  wood  carving  has  recently  been 
revived  to  some  extent  as  a  valuable  part  of 
art  training  or  of  general  manual  training. 

Consult:  Jack,  'Wood  Carving,  Design  and 
Workmanship*  (igoa);  Williams,  'History  of 
the  Art  of  Sculpture  in  Wood'   (1835). 

Wood  Duck,  or  Summer  Duck,  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  ducks  (.Aix  sponsa). 
The  bill  is  very  high  at  the  base,  shorter  than 
the  bead;  nail  very  large  and  much  hooked; 
head  crested;  tail  short,  wedge-shaped.  The 
had  and  crest  are  metallic  green,  glossed  on 
the  sides  with  purple ;  line  through  the  eye ;  two 
bars  on  side  of  head  meeting  under  the  chin, 
and  npper  throat,  white ;  lower  neck  and  aides 
of  tail  purple,  the  former  with  triangular  spots 
of  white;  lower  parts  white;  sides  yellowish 
banded  with  black  and  posteriorly  with  white; 
speculum  bluish  green,  tipped  with  white;  pri- 
maries silver  *hite  externally  at  tip;  back  uni- 
form, with  bronzed  and  green  reflections;  a 
white  crescent  in  front  of  wings  bordered  witi* 
black;  scapulae  and  inner  tertials  velvet  black 
with  violet  gloss.  In  the  female  the  back  is 
more  purplish,  the  sides  of  bead  and  neck  ashy, 
about  the  bill  white,  and  lower  neck  brownish ; 
the  eyes  are  red.  It  is  19  inches  long,  and  39 
in  alar  extent.  In  most  parts  the  plumage  is 
iridescent  with  changing  metallic  reflections. 

Formerly  the  wood  duck,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  birds  of  our  fauna,  was  abundant 
and  widely  distributed  through  the  wooded  and 
watered  portions  of  the  United  States  and 
soDthem  Canada,  but  as  a  resnit  of  an  nnh(riy 
warfare  it  has  become  practically  extinct  over 
large  areas.  It  is  confined  to  fresh  water,  espe- 
cially secluded  ponds  in  woods.  The  flight  is 
noiseless,  very  rapid,  graceful,  and  as  easy 
among  the  branches  of  trees  as  that  of  the  wild 
pigeon.  It  breeds  from  April  to  June,  accord- 
ing to  latitude,  die  nest  being  made  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  tree,  or  in  the  deserted  excavations  of 
the  woodpecker  or  squirrel,  and  usually  in  deep 
swamps,  thou^  often  in  the  vicinity  of  houses, 
for  they  are  not  shy  birds.    The  egga  are  6  to 


IS,  2  by  i>^  inches,  pale  bufi  and  greenish, 
smooth,  and  laid  on  dried  plants  and  feathers. 
They  are  mtKh  attached  to  the  breeding  places. 
The  young  leap  down,  or  are  conveyed  to  the 
ground  or  water  by  their  parents.  The  adults 
are  excellent  divers,  and  feed  on  acorns,  nuts, 
grapes,  berries,  rice,  insects,  snails,  tadpoles,  and 
small  fry.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  adults  are 
minks,  raccoons,  and  snakes,  and  many  of  the 
young  are  destroyed  by  snapping  turtles,  alliga- 
tors, and  predaceous  fishes.  It  is  easily  domes- 
ticated and  readily  breeds  in  captivity.  The 
only  other  species  of  the  genus  is  the  famous 
mandarin  duck  (q.v.)  of  CSina, 

Contult  Grinnell,  'American  DiKk  Shoot- 
ing'   (New  York    1902). 

Wood  Engraving.  Wood  engraving  is 
especially  distinguished  from  other  methods  of 
engraving  in  being  a  relief  process.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  art  the  design  was  drawn  on  the 
block  in  simple  outline  and  the  work  of  the  en-< 
graver  was  to  cut  away  the  rest  of  the  wood, 
leaving  the  lines  of  the  drawing  in  relief,  which 
when  mked  could  be  made  to  give  an  impression 
in  facsimile  if  a  piece  of  paper  were  put  over 


the  block  and  pressure  applied  to  the  back.  In 
its  modem  practice  which  involves  reproduc- 
tion by  tones  or  tints,  the  varying  values  of  an 
original  are  obtained  by  the  most  delicate  cutting 
of  lines  and  dots  and  minute  picks.  Blacks  are 
obtained  by  leaving  the  wood  untouched,  pure 
whites  by  cutting  the  wood  entirely  away.  Be- 
fore the  discovery  of  a  method  by  which  draw- 
ings could  be  photographed  directly  on  the  wood 
the  design  had  to  be  drawn  in  reverse  on  the 
block  and  the  same  size  as  the  finished  print. 
By  the  use  of  photography  the  drawing  can  be 
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nude  any  size  and  the  redaction  made  in  trans-  ventiort  of  printing,  when  books  in  manuscript 
ferring  to  the  block,  only  were  the  treasured  possessions  of  the  great 

If  to  the  art  of  printing  we  owe  an  inestima-  monasteries,  these  prints  were  of  inestimable 
ble  debt  for  bringing  to  us  the  record  of  the  value  in  the  cause  of  popular  religious  education, 
thought  and  history  of  all  times,  to  the  kindred  From  the  very  first  wood  engraving  has  been 
and  older  art  of  the  wood  engraver  we  owe  an  art  for  the  people.  In  the  beginning  serving 
almost  equal  obligations.  It  gave  to  the  com-  religious  puTHises  only  it  soon  became  a  means 
mon  people  the  pictures  by  which  they  could  of  satire  and  comment  upon  the  abuses  of  the 
be  made  to  understand  the  purport  of  written  clergy  and  a  record  of  the  manners  and  customs 
and  printed  words.     When  and  where  the  art  of    of  the  times. 

wood  engraving  was  first  invented  and  by  whom  In  the  early  part  of  the  isth  century  many 
minds  were  striving  toward  the  invention  of  a 
way  to  print  from  movable  tjipes.  The  idea  came 
no  doubt  from  the  so-called  block  books.  Many 
of  the  early  prints  bore  the  name  of  a  saint  or  a 
short  legend  whidi  was  evidently  cut  on  the 
block  with  the  picture.  From  these  legends  it 
was  a  natural  step  to  extend  the  text  and  add 
whole  columns  of  type.  The  date  dnd  place  of 
the  earliest  of  these  block  books  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture,  but  they  were  known  in  the  early 
part  of  the  IJth  century.  One  of  the  most 
widely  discussed  of  these  is  the  'Biblia  Pau- 
penrni,'  or  Poor  Preacher's  Bible,  several  edi- 
tions of  which  are  known.  It  is  a  small  folio 
containing  40  pages  printed  on  one  side  only  in  a 

Sale  brownish  ink  by  means  of  rubbing  on  the 
Bck.    Each  page  is  divided  into  five  compart' 
'*'S-  menls  separated  by  pillars,  suggesting  the  idea 

,        ,         ,  ,     ,,  ,  .  _,        of  church   windows.    The  central   panel   shows 

has  long  been  a  much  discussed  questicm.    The    ^  g^n^  from  the  Gospels  and  on  the  sides  are 
earliest  known  examples  date  from  the  early    illustrations   from  the  Old  Testament   bearing 
part  of  the  15th  century  when  in  various  parts  of    ^^  j^e  central  design.    There  are  also  texts  and 
northern   Europe,  notably  m   Germany  and   the    L^jij,  ^^^^^     Another  block  book  that  has  given 
Netherlands,  there  existed  various  rude  prmt»    ^j^g    ^^    ^„^    speculation    is    the    'Speculum 
representing  scenes  from  Scripture  and  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  evidently  made  from  wood  cuts. 
lliey  were  printed  in  a  brown  ink  apparently  by 
rubUng  on  the  back  of  the  paper  with  some 
blunt  edged  instrument  and  were  often  colored 
either  hy  hand  or  with  the  use  of  a  stencil. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these,  and  the  ear- 
liest dated  print  from  a  wood  block  is  the  famous 
Saint  Christopher  of  1423  found  pasted  in  the 
cover  of  a  manuscript  discovered  in  the  library 
of  a  convent  in  Swabia.  It  represents  Saint 
Oiristc^her  wading  across  a  stream  with  the  in- 
fant Jesus  on  his  shoulder.  On  the  right  bank 
a  hermit  is  kneeling  before  his  cell  holding  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  on  the  left  a  peasant  is  climbing 
a  steep  hill  on  the  way  to  his  home.  It  is  a  rude 
cut  without  any  regard  for  perspective,  but  the 
figure  of  Saint  Christopher  possesses  a  certain 
dignity,  and  the  pictorial  effect  is  such  as  would 
appeal  to  a  primitive  people.  Many  similar  cuts 
were  produced  in  the  iSth  and  i6th  centuries  in 
ihe  cities  of  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm, 
Cologne  and  the  Flemish  cities.  Conventional  in 
design  and  often  repeating  again  and  again  the 
same  subjectSj  they  were  yet  expre.'isive  of  the 
mediaeval  religious  conceptions  and  were  no 
doubt  highly  effective  in  giving  particular  and 
comprehensible  value  to  the  biblical  lessons  thqr 
were  intended  to  convey. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  authorities  The  FaU  of  Lodfer,  ftom  the  Speculum  Hmmiw 
that  wood  engraving  really  began  with  the  in-  5al»»tnmii. 

vention  of  playing  cards,  but  no  authentic  records  HumaiKe  SalvatJonis,'  or  The  Mirror  of  Human 
are  available  of  their  having  been  printed  before  Salvation,'  In  this  the  text  appears  to  have 
1423,  the  date  of  the  Saint  Christopher,  and  they  been  printed  from  movable  type  in  black  ink  on  a 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  stencil.  The  press.  Other  famous  block  books  are  the 
making  of  sacred  prints  very  soon  developed  'Apocalypsis  Sancti  Johannis,'  Visions  of  Saint 
mto  a  large  business,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  John;  <Ars  Moriendi,'  The  Art  of  Dying; 
ISth  century  wood  engraving  was  an  established  'Canlicum  Canticornm,'  or  a  History  of  the  Vir- 
and  widely  familiar  art    Coming  before  the  in-    gin  prefigured  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.    All  of 
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these  are  curiouBly  and  often  grotesquely  medix-  In  France  wood  engraving  was  early  identi- 

val,  full  of  the  symbolism  and  mysticism  of  prim-  fied  with  printing.  Religious  books  containad 
itive  humanity.  Rude  as  they  are,  though,  they  many  curious  and  often  beautiful  illustrations. 
were  preparing  the  way  for  something  better.  Those  known  as  the  'Livres  d'Heures*  often 
With  the  advent  of  printing  the  block  boolcs  contained  many  &ne  examples  of  carefully  exe- 
-were  superseded  and  wood  engraving  became  cuted  blocks  in  imitation  of  miniatures.  Many 
of  these  early  wood  cuts  served  simply  as  an  out- 

■ line  for  the  colorist,  who  often  overlaid  them 

with  an  entirely  different  design.  The  first  really 
effective  artistic  use  of  the  decorative  border 
may  be  seen  in  these  'Livres  d'Heures,'  and 
some  of  them  are  notably  quaint  embodiments  of 
scriptural  ideas  combined  with  others  that  are 
certainlv  not  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  book. 

England  lagged  behind  other  countries  in 
her  art  development,  and  wood  ensraving  was 
little  known  there  before  the  publication  of 
Caxton's  'Game  and  Playe  of  Chess,'  published 
in  14A  and  it  is  thought  that  the  cuts  in  this 
were  imported  from  Germany.  In  Italy  the 
earliest  wood  engravings  were  either  importa- 
tions from  Germany  or  were  suggested  by  Ger- 
man originals.  Themost  noted  example  of  early 
Italian  wood  engraving  is  the  'Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,'  or  Dream  of  Poliphilo,  written  by  a 
Venetian  monk  in  1467  and  printod  by  the 
famous  Aldus  in  1499.  The  Italians  developed 
a  method  of  engraving  in  chiaroscuro,  in  imita- 
tion of  painting,  by  the  nse  of  seversi  blocks, 
each  printed  in  a  different  color.  The  Germans 
also  employed  the  same  methods,  hot  in  a  much 
cruder  form. 
The  Flougfamaii,  fnia  tbc  Dance  of  Death,  by  HiXbcbu  With   the   advent   of  Atbrecht   Durer   wood  » 


...,,,,  ,       _     Til    .     ■  engraving  reached  its  highest  attainment    Firet 

a  handmaid  of  the  greater  art     Illustrations  are    ^f  aH  he  was  a  great  designer  with  a  far-reach-  ' 
to. be  found  m  many  of  the  books  of  the  eariy    j„g  ^^i  powerful  imaginarion  and. a  mind  full 
txmura.     (This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Ae    ^f  the  now  learning  and  spirit  of  the  coming 
qoestKw  of  who  was  the  first  to  use  movaUe    Refonnstion.    He  v««t  the  first  1u»y  to  mlbl^ 
typt  and  the  subject  has  already  been  treated 
tmder   the   bead   of    Pbimtino.)      Tbc.  earliest 
wood    engravings    in    a   printed   book    with   an 
authentic  date  appear   in   the  Psalter  of   Faust 
«nd  Scheffer  pablisbcd  at  Mentz  in  i457-    From 
Cologne,    Mentz,    Nuremberg    Uhn,   Augsburg, 
Strasburg  and  Basel  came  many  printed  books 
iUnstrated  with  wood  engravings. 

The  Bible  was  the  book  on  which  the  early 
printers  spent  most  of  their  energies.  Numerous 
editions  were  published  with  illustrations.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  famous  Cologne 
Bible  which  appeared  before  1475.  Its  109  de- 
signs were,  after  the  block  books,  the  first  illus- 
trations of  Scripture,  and  they  showed  more 
originality  and  invention  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  Many  of  the  decorative  borders  of 
this  Bible  are  in  curious  contrast  to  the  sacred 
text  Next  to  the  Bibles  in  interest  in  the  study 
of  wood  engraving  are  the  numerous  chronicles 
and  histories.  These  are  records  of  legends  and 
imaginary  events  and  are  illustrated  with  wood 
cuts  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  the 
great  happenings  in  local  history.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  these  chronicles  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg  in  1493.  It  ha?  over  ^000  The  Sava«<>.  of  Calicut,  from  the  Triumphal  Procaria, 
cuts  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  William  Pley-  by  BurgWmair, 

denwurff  and  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the  latter  a 

roaster  of  the  great  Durer.  The  chief  dislinc-  the  great  possibilities  of  wood  engraving,  and  by 
tion  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  lies  in  the  fact  his  influence  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
that  in  it  for  the  first  time  wood  cuts  were  printed  fine  art  He  is  known  chiefly  by  four  great 
in  simple  black  and  white.  They  Were  mod-  works.  The  first  of  them  the  is  large  drawings 
<rn  in  this  respect  and  in  the  use  of  Crosshatch-  illustrating,  the  Apocalvpw  of  Saint  John. 
ing  by  which  grays  and  blacTcs  of  varying  inten-  Otjiers  are  the  'Larger  Passion  of  Our  Lord,* 
sity  were  obtained  by  engraving  lines  that  12  cilts,  'The'Life'of  the  Virgin,'  20  cuts,  and 
crossed  each  other  at  different  intervals.  the   'Smaller  Passion  of  Our  Lord,'  36  cuts. 
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Among  DQret's  other   famous   works   are  the         To  the  great  English  and  American  ma^- 

'Car  and  Gate  of  Triumph*  made  for  the  Em-  zines  we  owe  the  incentive  and  the  opportuniQ> 

peror   Maximilian.    Another  great   work   eele-  for  the  development  of  the  best  wood  engravinn. 

Mating   the  emperor's   fame   was   Hans   Burgk-  Even   before   a    way   was   discovered   by   whidi 

mair's  magnificent  'Triumphal  Procession,'   etc.  drawings  might  be  photographed  on  the  block, 

A   group   of  wood  engravers   known  as  the  American   engravers   had   begun   to   show   their 

Little  Masters,  from  the  small  siie  of  their  work,  capacity  for  interpreting  the  lines  and  tones  of 

fallowed  Durer,  but  their  work  is  of  no  special  drawings  with  exceptioual  accuracy  and  original' 

signifirance.  ity.     In  some  instances  attempts   were  made  to 

Mans  Holbein  ranks  among  the  really  copy  the  qualities  of  brush  marks  and  the 
great  artists  and  wood  engraving  owes  to  him  a  textures  of  different  mediums  such  as  pencil  and 
stilU  further  advance.  Holbein  indeed  might  be  charcoal,  etc^  but  this  was  only  a  passing  phase 
well  called  the  father  of  modem  illustratioo.  of  an  attempt  at  superior  cleverness.  W.  J. 
Amon^  the  first  books  he  illustrated  were  the  Linton  wbo  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
'Utopia*  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  and  the  Biblical  America  was  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  make 
translations  of  Luther.  He  is  best  known,  how-  wood  engraving  more  of  an  individual  art,  and 
ever,  for  his  remarkable  aeries  of  designs  known  though  he  was  not  always  in  full  sympathy  with 
as  the  <II>ance  of  Death,'  a  popular  subject  of  the  tendency  toward  a  greater  refinement  of  line 
raedijeval  times.  In  each  of  the  41  designs  is  p  and  an  effort  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  Itading 
scene  from  common  daily  life  expressed  with  away  from  the  legitimate  pocposes  of  wood 
a  grim  dramatic  power  and  truth  of  drawing  that  engraving,  he  was  a  very  great  power  for  good, 
ace  remarkable  in  a  very  high  degree.  Death  J.  G.  Smithwicic  loctf  identified  with  the  art  de- 
spares  neither  the  king  nor  the  pewant,  the  partment  of  'itorpers,'  and  A.  W.  Drake,  of 
praying  nun  nor  the  priest  in  the  pulpit  Much  '  Scribner's  Monily*  and  the  'Century,'  did  their 
of  their  success  was  due  to  the  wonderfully  full  share  in  the  development  ot  the  art.  Fred- 
accurate  wood  engraving  of  Hans  Liitielburger,  crick  Juenglii^,J.  P.  Davis,  Frank  Frenck  F,  S. 
for  in  the  hands  of  a  lees  skilful  engraver  the  Kinft  Wm.  B.  Closson,  Henry  Wolf,  Tnomas 
originals  would  have  lost  much  of  their  power.  Cole,  Thomas  Johuson,  Elbridge  Kingsley,  Ga»- 
Holbein's  designs  for  the  Old  Testament  were  tav  Kruelf,  William  Muller  and  others  ate  names 
also  remarkable  in  many  aspects,  but  they  were  identifieri'^wMi  tlie  highest  attainment  of  Ameri- 
roore  conventioaal  in  conception.  After  Hoi-  can  wood  engraving.  Witti  tb;  advent  of  process 
bein,  wood-engraving  as  an  art  steadily  declined,  (see   PHoto-ENORAViNu)    the  demand   for  wood 

its  rwival,  in  a  tnodem  sense,  began  with  the  engraving  has  greatly  diminished  and  its  cm- 
work  (rf  Thomas  Bewick  in  England.  To  him  we  ployment  as  a  reproductive  art  is  constantly  de- 
owe  the  grest  principle  of  the  white  line  which  creasing.  It  is  a  beautiful  art  as  exemplified  by 
did  away  with  much  of  the  old  drudgery  and  the  best  practitioners,  remarkable  for  its  bril- 
gBve  the  engravers  more  freedom  in  handlii%.  liancy  of  effect  in  pure  black  and  white,  requir- 
In  the  old  way  where  black  lines  crossed  the  lit-  ing  the  most  delicate  skill  in  its  manual  execu- 
tle  white  loienges  between  had  to  b^  laboriously  tion  and  a  feeling  and  invention  with  respect  W 
cut  away,  Bewick  simply  gouged  out  with  his  the  correct  interpretation  of  values  and  textnres 
graver  a  line  and  by  varying  the  width  and  nnm-  of  a  very  high  order. 

ber,  obtained  his  gradation  of  light  and  stade.         With  the  passmg  of  the  men  of  to-day  who 

He  was  the  first  also  to  use  boxwood  and  the  have  given  wood  engraving  a  pUce  among  the 

burin;  the  old  wood  engravers  cut  their  designs  fine  arts,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a 

on  pear  or  apple  tree  boards  with  a  knife.     Bewick  field  for  further  endeavor.    There  are  no  longer 

is  best  known  by  the  drawings  and  engravings  incentives    tor    its    stody,    and    the    time    and 

in   his    'British   Quadrupeds*   md    'History   of  artistic   training  necessary  for  any  real  accom- 

British    Birds.'      He  was   the  founder  of    the  plishraent  can  be  put  to  much  bettea-  profit  m 

modern    British    school    which   held   for  many  other  directions.    Prmts  by  famous  ei^ravers 

years  a  distinguished  place  in  modern  illustrative  are  already  much  sought  by  coilectors,  and  the 

art.    Bewick's  pupils,  Nesbif  and  Luke  Clennell ;  future  historian  of  the  art  will  probably  end  his 

Robert  Branston,  John  Thompson,  the  Dalzels,  «cord  with  the  dose  of  the  igth  century  and 

William  Harvey,  and  W.  J.  Linton  engraved  the  the  beginnmg  of  the  aojh. 
work   ot    many    distinguished    English    artists.         More  than  to  any  Other  of  the  graphic  arts 

In   France  .and  Germany    wood  engraving  has  »«  we  indebted  to  wood  engraving.    It  led  the 

maintained  a  distinct  place  in  spite  of  process  way  to  flie  invention  of  pnntmg  and  has  beoj 

and  some  of  it  has  been  and  still  is  of  a  very  ^^^  meaw  "*  puthng  before  the  world  a  record 

high  order  of  merit    It  is  to  America,  however,  "^  the  pr^rtsi  of  the  greater  art.  of  drawmg 

that  we  must  look  for  the  greatest  achievement  "M  pamtmg. 

in    wood   engraving.    Our   artists   have   carried  _,     .      James  B,   CAWtiNflTON, 

it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unparalleled  any-  Assuiant  Edtlor   ^Scrtbnen  Magasiiie.* 

where  else  in  Uie  world.    They  have  taken  it         Wood-frog.     See  Rioc. 
out  of  the  domain  of  a  largely  mechanical  handi-  »i.__j  ju.   .  i,!_j  „«  „*--i,  /.  _\ 

eraft  and  given  it  almost  the  individuality  that  Wood-iWa,  a  kind  of  stork  (q.v.). 


belongs   to    creative    art    The   first    American  Wood-lark,  a   European  lark  (LullMla  or- 

wood   engraver   of  distinction.   Dr.    Alexander  borea)  closely  allied  to  the  sky-lark  (q.v.),  but 

Anderson,  was  a  follower  of  Bewick.    His  work  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  shorter  tail, 

appears  in  many  early  American  books.    Joseph  a  distinct  light  streak  over  the  eyes  and  ears, 

Alexander  Adams  was  another  early  American  and  more  distinct  markings  on  the  breast    It 

wood    engraver   whose    work    was    even    more  perches  upon  trees,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  fields 

worthy  of  study.    The  notable  wood  en^avings  near  the  borders  of  woods.    Its  fljght  is  much 

made  for  the  Harper  Bible  publbhed  in  1843  less  extensive  and  powerful  than  that  of  the 

were  done  under  his  auperviiioo.  sky-lark.    The  wood-lark  often  sintt  daring  the 
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WOOD-LOUSE — WOOD-SOfiSBL 


night,  and  on  diis  account  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  ni){}itingale.  "Its  song'  is  described  as 
*9weet  and  flute-like,  more  melancholy  than  that 
of  the  sky-lerk,  and  is  generally  uttered  from 
the  top  of  some  tree  or  else  when  the  bird  is 
on  the  wing.  It  rises  to  some  height  before 
commencing,  then  ascends,  singing,  higher  and 
higher,  throwing  itself  from  side  to  side,  hovers 
and  floats  in  the  air,  and  when  the  song  is  ended 
drops  with  closed  wings  to  the  ground  again.* 
It  bears  confinement  well,  singing  sweetly  in 
the  cage,  and  even  breeding-  easily  there  or  in 
an  aviary:  hence  it  is  constantly  caught  and 
kept.  The  nest  is  generally  built  under  bushes. 
The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  of  a  dusky  color, 
spotted  with  deep-brown  spots. 

Wood-louse,  one  of  the  little  tsopod  crus- 
taceans (see  Isopoda)  of  the  family  Onistida, 
which  abound  underneath  logs  and  in  decayrng 
stamps' in  the  woods,  and  which,  when  touched, 
curl  up  for  protection  like  armadillos.  They  are 
numerous  and  hardy,  the  sexes  are  dittinct,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  from  the  eggs 'in  their 
full  form,  passing  through  no  metamorphoses. 

Wood-mouse,  the  red-backed  mouse  (q.v.). 
In  England  the  long-tailed  field-mouse  (Mxj. 
ryhiaticus)  is  so  called. 

Wood  Hftapb,  a  minor  pagan  divinity  sup-i 
posed  to  live  in  trees  and  woods.  This  is  the 
common  name,  also,  of  the  beautiful  lepidopter- 
ous  insects  comprising  the  genus  Eudryas, 

Wood  Oil,  the  name  givea  in  co: 
to  a  resinoui  juice  which  exudes  from 
trees  of  eastern  .^sia.  It  has  a  fine  a 
color,  and  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses; in  medicine  as  a  subMittite  for  copaiba 
balsam;  by  sailors  for  paying  the  seams  of  a 
ship  instead  of  tar;  by  painters  as  a  varnish; 
.also  in  the  making  of  liu<«ra^ic  ink,  etc.  It 
is  an  excellent  preservative  of  timber  against 
die  attacks  of  white-ants.  It  is  strictly  an  oleo- 
resin,  and  is  also  known  as  gurjun  balsam. 

Wood-pcwcc.    See  Pewee. 

Wood-pulp.  There  are  three  kinds  used  — 
ground  wood,  soda-process  wood  and  sulphitcr 
process  wood  ;  the  latter  -two  are  not  wood  in 
cither  phystral  or  chemical  properties,  but  cellu- 
lose, similar  to  cotton,  fibre  in  appearance  and 
■nature.  -(See  TjiFOi;  Paper  Industry.)  The 
name  of  wood-pulp  is  generally  understood  as 
designating  mechanically  ground  pulp  as  distin- 
guished from  chemical  pulp,  or  cellulose.  In  the 
.  manufacture  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  a  block 
■  of  wood  is  -tut  against  the  surface  of'  a  rapidly 
revolving  gntrdslone  by  hydraulic  or  other  pres- 
Bure,  a  stream  of-  water  pouring  down  upon  the 
Stone  carrying  away  the  disintegraled  fibres  into 
a  Btuff-chcBt,  where  Ihey  are  mixed  with  a  per- 
centage of  sulphite  or  other  cellulose,  and  are 
then  ready  to  go  on  the  paper  machine  to  be 
conwrted  into  paper.  Spruce  principally,  but 
also  poplar  and  other  soft  woods  are  used  ui 
the  manufacture  of  this  pulp. 

Ground  wood  was  invented  in  Germany 
in  1847  by  Keller  and  perfected  and  patented 
by  Henry  Voeltcr,  who  constructed  a  machine 
which  is  in  general  use  to-day.  Mr  Albrecht 
Pagtnstecber,  of  New  York,  bought  and  con- 
troTled  the  Voeitcr  patent  and  introduced  this 
industry  into  the  United  States  in  1867-63,  im- 
portitv  two  m»cfaines,  which  were  set  up  ip 
CurtiavilLe,  Mssa. 


The  introdnction  of  this  new  process  marked 
a  new  era  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  fur- 
nished a  cheap  and  abundant  raw  material,  sim- 
plified the  former  complicated  methods  of  pre- 
paring stock  for  paper  machines,  and  improved 
the  quality  of  the  paper  made,  besides  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  production.  Without  wood-pulp 
it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for 
paper  at  the  present  day. 

Wood-pulp  was  first  sold  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  but  finally  dropped  to  less  than  I  cent 
per  pound,  and  brought  the  price  of  newspaper 
from  14  cents  In  1868  down  to  less  than  2  cents 
per  pound  at  the  present  time,  making  th«  one- 
cent  newspaper  of  to-day  possible. 

The  introduction  of  ground  wood-pulp  print- 
ing paper  into  rolls  completely  revolutioniied 
modem  methods  of  journalism.  The  absorbent 
quality  of  this  wood-pulp  paper  made  the  modern 
rapid' printing  press  practicable,  eliminating  the 
allowance  for  drying  and  limiting  the  printing 

Seed  only  by  trie  mechanical  possibilities  of 
e  press,  which  were  in  no  way  dependent,  as 
in  the  case  of  rag  paper,  upon  the  drying  of 
each  sheet.  Such  an  improvement  made  imme- 
diate changes  in  the  making  and  printing  of 
newjpaper,  and  aa  soon  as  the  results  of  this 
new  process  became  commercially  practicable, 
the  entire  system  of  news  gathering  changed 
as  well. '  It  has  since  become  possible  for  a 
paper,  with  the  help  of  the  modern  type-setting 
madifne,  to  get  news  into  the  streets  within 
fifteen  minutes  after  its  receipt  in  the  printing 
oflice, 

The  output  of  wood-puIjH  which  in  1868  was 
less  than  one  ton  per  day  from  the  only  mill 
then  in  existence,  has  now  increased  to  over 
5/100  tons  per  day  in  188  mills,  requiring  in  its 
manufacture  nearly  2,000,000  cords  of  wood  an- 
nually, and  the  use  of  water-power  amounting 
to  about  400,000  horse-power, 

Tlie.  introduction  of  this  new  process  wss 
made  under  many  difficulties,  the  greatest  of 
which  was  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  paper- 
makers,  who  believed  that  rags  were  the  only  fit 
substance  to  make  paper  of,  and  considered 
wood-pulp  as  an  adulteration  or  shoddy.  At 
present  every  newspaper  is  composed  largely  of 
ground  wood-pulp,  with  a  small,  peccentage  of 
chemidl  fibre.  Many  book,  wrapping  and  other 
papers  also  contain  a  large  percentage  of  ground 
wood-pulp.  AuRBtrHT  Pagenstecher, 

President  Manufacturers  Paper  Company. 

Wood-quail,  or  Koulroul.    See  Quaiu 

Wood-rat,  a  large  rat-!ike  wUd  mouse  of 
the  genus  Neotoma,  of  which  two  species  dwell 
in  the  forests  of  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  body  is  8  or  g  inches  long,  and  the 
tail  nearly  as  long.  The  form  resembles  that 
of  the  white-footed  mouse  (_Microtus),  the  ani- 
mal being  more  slender  and  squirrel -like  than 
are  the  true  or  house  rats,  from  which  this  may 
always  be  distinguished  by  his  hairy  tail,  softer 
fur,  and  much  larger  ears.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  Alleghany  wood-rat  (N.  pennsyl- 
k'anica),  which  is  lead-color  above,  sprinkled 
with  black  hairs,  which  lightens  to  yellowish  on 
the  flanks  and  becomes  pure  white  on  the  abdo- 
men and  feet.  Consult  Stone  and  Cram. 
'American  Animals'  (New  York  ipoz). 

Wood-robin,  the  wood-thrush  (q-v.), 

Wood-soitaL    See  Sgaut. 
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WOOD-THRUSH  — WOOD-WORKINQ  MACHINERY 

Wood-thnuh,  or  Wood-robin,   the    most  Wood-workans    Hacbineiy    includes    the 

familiar  of  North  American  spotted  thrushes  various  machines  employed  to  reduce  the  lum- 
(Hylockichla  niustetina),  iamous  for  the  rich  ber  cut  in  the  forests  into  doors,  sashes,  mold- 
four-parted  melody  of  its  spring  song.  It  is  ings,  etc.,  used  for  industrial  purposes.  They 
numerous  in  warm  weather  throughout  the  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  general 
Eastern  States  and  Canada,  inhabiting  the  wild  classes  — saws,  which  operate  by  rending  or 
spaces  as  well  as  confidently  approaching  the  scission;  planers,  by  which  the  work  is  accom- 
house  and  roadside.  Its  nest  is  often  built  in  plished  by  a  paring  action;  lathes,  in  whidi  the 
a  village  shade-tree,  or  even  in  a  garden  bush,  wood  is  turned  or  pared  while  being  revolved ; 
but  more  frequently  among  the  forking  twigs  of  and  grinders  or  abrading  machines,  which  are 
aji  apple-tree;  and  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  generally  employed  as  finishers,  and  accom- 
that  of  the  robin  by  the  absence  of  mud  and  the  plish  the  work  through  the  m«lium  of  sand 
presence  of  many  dead  leaves,  which  always  or  emery.  Saws  are  blades  of  steel  with  toothed 
form  the  principal  part  of  its  foundation.  The  edges  and  are  used  to  divide  metal,  and  stone, 
eggs  are  deep  blue,  smaller  and  less  greenish  but  the  principal  modern  use  of  the  saw  is  to 
than  those  of  the  robin.  It  soon  becomes  unsus-  divide  wood.  For  saws  used  in  metsl-working 
picious  of  the  persons  whom  it  is  accustomed  to  see  Metal-worxing  MAcaiNBtY.  The  use 
see  about  the  place  and  who  do  not  disturb  it,  of  saws  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  it  is 
but  is  jealous  of  the  attention  of  other  birds,  practically  impossible  to  enumerate  in  detail  their 
and  defends  its  home  with  admirable  vigor  and  adaptations    to    various    mechanical    proceftes. 


Gang  Saw. 

success.  The  son^,  which  is  heard  most  fre-  Among  uncivilized  peoples,  saws  were  made  of 
qucntly  and  pleasmgly  toward  sunset,  is  ex-  tlakes  of  flint  imbedded  in  wooden  blades  and 
celled  by  that  of  none  of  the  more  familiar  held  in  place  by  means  of  bitumen.  Later,  among 
Eastern  birds  either  in  musical  quality  or  in  the  ancients,  bronze  saws  were  used,  hut  all  mod- 
sentiment.  It  is  low,  sweet,  evenly  modulated,  ern  saws  are  made  of  steel  of  the  finest  qutd'ty. 
and  flute-like,  yet  has  far-carrying  power,  and  lii^  ^w  is  practically  an  exaggeration  of  the 
when  heard  at  twilight  across  the  fields,  or  knife,  the  edge  of  which,  although  presenting  a 
from  unseen  recesses  of  the  orchard,  it  brings  smooth  appearance  to  the  usaided  eye,  shows  an 
to  the  mind  a  hymn  chanted  in  praise  of  the  ^rray  of  saw  teeth  when  viewed  under  a  micro- 
serenity  of  the  summer  evening.  This  thrush  g^^p^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  four  general  types- 
is  br.ght  cinnamon  above,  brightest  on  the  head :  «3traight,»  with  flat  blades  and  straight  edges, 
below  white,  with  large  rounded  black  spots  reciprocating  in  action,  and  making  a  plain  ctrt ; 
forming  lines  down  in  front  ^circular,"  with  flat  circular  blades,  and  cutting 
Wood-warbler,  a  book-name  for  the  small  at  right  angles  to  the  motion  which  is  eontinu- 
and  beautiful  American  birds  of  the  family  ous;  "barrel.*  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  cutting 
AfniotiitidtB  (see  ^akbi.er)  ;  but  the  name  is  parallel  to  the  axis;  and  "band.*  endless  ribbons 
without  special  significance,  as  these  birds  are  of  steel,  toothed  on  -one  of  the  edges,  mtl  run- 
not  more  characteristic  of  woodland  than  of  ning  over  two  pulleys,  one  above  the  other,  with 
other  oiaces ;  nor  than  other  wirbl«rA'  a  continuous  cutting  motion  parallel  to  the  axil 
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Any  of  ihem  may  be  designed  for  cross-cutting  creased  rigidity  is  obtained  only  by  an  in- 
or  for  ripping  purposes.  In  the  cross-cut  saws  crease  in  thickness,  which  in  turn  results  in 
the  teeth  are  designed  to  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  cutting  of  a  wide  gash,  and  a  consequent 
the  fibre  of  the  wood,  while  in  tbe  rip-saws  the  increase  in  the  kerf-waste  or  sa^^-dusl.  There- 
alternate  teeth  are  bent  outwardly  or  'set*  so  fore,  the  use  of  saws  exceeding  72  inches  in 
that  they  make  a  broader  gash  than  the  thick-  diameter  is  not  considered  economical.  In 
neS3  of  the  blade  and  prevent  binding  or  stick-  operation,  they  are  run  at  speeds  ranging  from 
ing.  Saw  teeth  are  made  long  or  short,  and  5>ooo  to  9,000  feet  per  minute,  and  are  capable  of 
pitched  to  cut  one  way  or  both  ways,  according  cutting,  on  the  average,  about  80,000  superficial 
to  the  kind  and  character  of  the  timber  to  be  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  12  hours,  as  against 
uwn.  The  "pitch"  of  a  tooth  is  the  angular  6x100  to  10,000  feet,  by  the  straight  saws.  The 
1  of  its  point  relative  to  the  edge  of  the  wear  on  circular  saws  is  very  great,  and  the 


blade,  and  it  is  determined  by  subtracting  the    teeth  of  the  larger  lumber  saws  reciuirc  to  be 
angle  of  the  back  edge  from  that  of  the  front    filed  sharp  three  or  four  times  during  a  dayV 
ed^e  of  the  tooth.    The  norma!  pitch  is  60°,    work,  which  rapidly  reduces  the  diameter  of  th( 
which  is  generally  applicable  to  all  saws,  from    saw,  and   seriously   impairs   its  efficiency.    To 
those  used  in  the  largest  sawmills  to  the  small-    obviate  this,    the   larger   saws   are   often    con- 
est  hand  saws.     The  blade  of  the  hand  saw  is    structed   with    removable    teeth    which    are    " 
broader   at   one   end   than   at   the   other,  and   is    serted    in   slots    in   the   periphery   and   held 
provided  with  a  wooden  handle  attached  to  the    place  by  wedging  or  by  rivets,  and  as  they  w 
broader    end.    The    largest    straight    saws   are 
called   'pit-saws,*   and    were   the    earliest  em- 
ployed   in   the   manufacture    of   lumber.    They 
were  operated  by  two  men,  one  standing  over 
the   log   and    drawing  upward,    while    another 
standing   in   the   pit   below   followed   with   the 
downward  or  cutting  stroke.    The  demand  for 
larger  quantities  of  sawmill  products,  developed 
the  arrangements  known  as  *'gate,"  'gang,*  and 
•muley*    saws,  and    later  the   'circular*   sawi, 
which   were  introduced   in  England  about  the 
close  of  the  i8th  century.    The  first  patent  was 
granted  to  Samuel  Miller  in  1777,  but  a  general 
announcement  of  the  principle  appears   to  have 
been  made  by  Brunei  about   12  years  later. 

The  circular  saw  is  a  disk  of  tbe  finest  steeL 
with  teeth  on  its  edge.  At  first  only  those  of 
small  diameter  were  used,  such  as  the  buzz-saw 
of  the  watchmaker,  for  minute  work,  and  the 
ripping-saw  of  the  carpenter  shop  and  the 
planing  mill^  but  now  they  are  made  in  dia- 
meters ranging  from  i  to  84  inches,  and  the 
larger  sizes  are  used  as  the  main  saws  of  most 
of  the  larger  sawmills.  In  the  principal  lum- 
bering districts  of  the  United  States,  they  are 

usually  72  inches  in  diameter,  while  those  em-  Bud  Saw. 

ployed  on  the  Pacific  coast  often  run  up  to  a 

diameter  of  8  feet.  In  design,  the  diameter  of  a  out  are  easily  replaced  by  new  teeth,  at  a  corn- 
circular  »aw  is  governed  by  its  rigidity  or  the  paratively  small  expense.  Barrel  saws  are  metal 
capacity  to  maintain  a  true  plane  of  rotation  cylinders  shaped  like  a  straight- sided  barrel 
during  the  process  of  cutting.  This  property  open  at  both  ends,  and  with  the  edge  of  one  end 
decreaica  aa  the  diameter  increases,  which  is  ex-  toothed.  They  are  employed  in  manufacturins 
actly    the    reverse    of    what    is    required.    In-    the  staves   for  baTTcls,  pails  and  tube.    Bad 
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saws  were  invented  about  the  beginning  of  the 
igth  century,  and  although  their  particular 
merits  were  known  long  before  the  circular 
saws  came  into  general  use,  they  were  not 
adopted  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
owin§  to  the  difficulty  of  making  saws  capable 
of  withstanding  the  severe  service.  But,  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  steel  of 
greater  tensile  strength  and  elasticity,  since  1883. 
they  have  been  adopted  in  addition  to  the  cir- 
cular saws  in  many  of  the  larger  mills.  They 
are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  Yi  inch  in  width. 


cut    various    ornamental    designs    for   brackets, 

corner-pieces,   clock-cases,   etc. 

Of  saws  used  for  special  purposes,  the  seg~ 
ment  saw  used  for  cuttmg  veneers,  and  the  wire 
saw  employed  for  cutting  stone,  are  interesting 
as  examples  of  the  apphcation  of  the  tool  for 
exactly  opposite  purposes.  The  segment  saw  is 
circular  in  shape,  and  is  formed  by  bolting 
the  segments  of  the  blade,  which  are  extremely 
thin,  upon  the  outer  edge  of  a  strong  cast-iron 
centre,  which  gives  the  required  rigidity.  The 
larger  sizes  range  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter. 


used  for  ordinary  shop-work,  to  from  6  to  8 
inches  in  width,  for  the  use  of  the  larger  lumber 
nulls.  In  mode  of  operation,  which  is  as  that  of 
a  belt  over  two  pulleys,  they  cut  with  a  continu- 
ous motion,  with  the  toothed  edge  always  in  the 
gash.  Being  made  extremely  thin,  they  are 
used  for  continuous  and  rapid  cutting  in  planing 
,  mills  and  other  wood-working  plants,  where  the 
cuts  are  made  in  scrolls  and  curves,  and  require 


and  possess  cutting  edges  so  light,  that  they  are 
capable  of  cutting  veneers  almost  as  thin  as  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  wire  saw,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  form  of  band  saw,  and  consists  of  an 
endless  strand  of  three  steel  wires  which  is 
kept  moving  upon  the  stone  while  sand  and 
water  are  fed  to  it.  The  grains  of  sand  are 
caught  in  the  spaces  between  the  wires  and  are 
dragged   along,   and   by   abrading  the    surface 


a  very  flexible  blade.  The  thinness  of  the  blade 
insures  a  much  smaller  kerf-waste  than  that  re- 
sulting from  the  circular  saw,  and  as  installed  in 
their  larger  forms  in  the  lumber  mills  are  cap- 
able of  sawing  an  average  of  40,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber per  day.  The  saws  commonly  known  as 
scroll  saws  and  jig  saw  a,  are  very  narrow 
straight  blades  of  steel,  often  as  fine  as  j^  of 
an  inch  in  width,  which  are  operated  to  give  a 
Reciprocating   movement;   and   are   employed   to 


result  in  cutting  a  groove.  The  wires  are  kept 
constantly  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  by  the  aid  of  two  pulleys,  one  on  each 
end  of  the  cut.  When  the  cut  is  vertical,  the 
pulleys  are  placed  on  suitable  forms  in  small 
pits,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  fed 
downward  by  the  means  of  screws.  Planers  are 
used  to  reduce  lumber  to  exact  dimensions  by 
smoothing  down  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sawmills.    In  the  surface  planer  this 
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is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  revolving  cutters 
which  pare  oS  shavings  and  leave  the  surface 
of  the  timber  quite  smooth.  The  cutters  are 
very  ingeniously  arraitged,  and  in  many  cases 
all  four  sides  of  the  board  or  beam  are  planed 
down,  and  the  tongue  and  groove  cut  in  the 
edges,  at  one  operation.  The  cutters  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  curved  surfaces  by  fol- 
lowing a  pattern,  and  are  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  moldings,  panels,  etc.  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  dove-tailing  machines 
in  which  the  cutters  are  arranged  in  gangs, 
similar  to  a  gang  of  chisels,  or  revolve  upon  a 
vertical  spindle.  They  cut  out  the  tongues  and 
spaces  automatically.  Wood-working  lathes  are 
simitar  in  principle  to  those  employed  in  metal- 
working.  The  piece  of  wood  is  held  between 
the  stocks  of  the  machine  and  revolveJ  rapidly, 
while  a  chisel  or  other  tool  is  pressed  against  it 
and  removes  a  shaving  by  a  combined  paring 
and  severing  action.  By  the  use  of  various 
automatic  duplicating  attachments  in  conjunc- 
tion with  patterns,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blanch- 
ard  lathe,  in  which  patterns  and  blanks  are 
revolved  together,  exact  facsimiles  are  read- 
ily obtained,  and  the  output  of  the  machines 
greatly  increased.  Other  machines  involving 
the  lathe  principle,  are  the  various  kinds  of 
borers,  for  drilling  holes;  tenoning  machines 
and  mortising  machines,  for  making  tenon 
joints  and  the  mortises  to  receive  the  tenons; 
and  ^ning  machines  for  cutting  grooves. 
Abrading  machines  are  of  two  kinds  —  those 
in  which  an  endless  belt  coated  with  sand  or 
emery  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  work,  gen- 
erally of  small  dimensions ;  and  those  in  which 
a  drum  similarly  coated  is  employed  to  work 
down  large  surfaces.  See  also  Saws  akd  Saw- 
Making. 

Practical  Suggtslions. — The  very  important 
place  occupied  by  the  circular  and  band  saws 
amon^  th«  various  classes  of  wood-working 
machines  demands  a  few  practical  su^estions 
and  rules  relative  to  their  use,  care,  and  man- 
agement The  principal  points  to  be  observed 
in  this  connection  are  as  follows : 

Hanging  the  Saw. —  Grcular  saws  sb6uld 
always  be  hung  upon  the  mandrel  with  the  side 
marked  'log  side"  next  to  the  log  on  the 
mill,  and  should  be  perfectly  plumb  when  the 
flanges  have  been  screwed  up.  Thin  saws  and 
saws  driven  at  high  speed  should  be  put  up  very 
open  in  order  to  allow  the  centre  to  pull 
through.  These  saws  when  hung  on  the  man- 
drel may  be  concave  or  convex  on  the  iog  side 
when  at  rest,  but  when  running  at  the  speed  for 
which  they  are  hammered  they  should  straighten 
up  and  be  flat  on  the  log  side.  The  difficulties 
resulting  from  too  much  crowning  or  dishing 
on  the  log  side  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
suitable  paper  rings  placed  between  the  saw  and 
the  collars,  so  that  when  the  saw  is  clamped 
between  the  flanges  it  will  be  brought  to  the 
proper  position. 

Lining  the  saw  with  the  track,—  The  track 
should  be  solid,  level,  and  straight,  and  should 
be  put  down  by  careful  measurement  so  as  to 
be  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
farther  from  the  saw  at  its  centre  than  at  a 
distance  of  ao  feet  from  it.  Some  saws  re- 
quire more  inclination  toward  the  track  than 
others  in  order  to  hold  them  to  their  work  on 


the  log,  and  if  the  track  is  properly  adjusted 
any  small  variations  from  the  required  inclina- 
tion may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  set  screws 
on  the  box. 

The  lead  ov  the  holding  of  the  saw  to  its 
work  may  be  adjusted  by  its  position  to  the 
track  as  already  described,  or  by  beveling  on 
the  back  of  the  teeth.  Assuming  that  the  teeth 
are  properly  filed  perfectly  square  in  front,  then 
bevel  filing  on  the  back  of  the  teeth  on  the 
board  side  will  lead  the  saw  into  the  log,  and 
bevel  filing  on  the  log  side  will  lead  it  out  of 
the  log.  A  "snaky"  or  in  and  out  lead  indi- 
cates that  the  rim  of  the  saw  is  too  large  for 
the  centre  and,  therefore,  requires  to  be  openeii 
out  at  the  centre.  This  may  be  effected  by 
running  the  saw  warm  at  the  centre  by  creating 
friction,  by  reducing  the  set  or  spread  of  the 
teeth,  or  by  hammering  between  the  centre  and 
the  rim. 

Motion. — The  motion  of  etrciilap  saws  is  one 
of  the  conditions  which  requites  tiie  most  care- 
ful attention.  The  saw  should  always  be  run 
at  a  speed  approximating  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble to  a  periphery,  speed  of  9,000  feet  per  minute, 
and  it  should  be  run  at  a  luuform  speed  both 
in  and  out  of  the  cut.  Excessiv'ely  high  speeds 
generate  heat  in  the  saw  and  make  it  so  touchy 
and  limber  that  it  will  do  good  work  only  on 
Ught  feed  and  while  the  teeu  are  in  the  best  of 
condition;  but,  when  Uie  teeth  have  lost  their 
sharp  edge,  the  saw  will  dodge  whenever  it 
runs  against  the  slightest  obstacle.  Speeds  too 
low  are  also  objectionaile,  but  they  do  not  pro- 
duce such  ruinous  effects  upon  the  saw.  These 
difllcnlties  may  be  partially  remedied  by  the 
hammering  of  the  saw,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
overcome  them  completely  by  such  means.  The 
accompanying  table  gives  the  proper  speed  of 
circular  saws  of  varying  diameter.  It  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  a  periphery  speed  of  iWJOO 
feet  per  minute.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
saws  for  portable  mills  are  usually  run  at  a 
speed  of  450  revolutions  per  minute,  and  those 
for  steam  feed  mills  from  600  to  900  revolutions 
per  minute. 

TABLE  OF  SPEED  OF  CIRCULAR  SAWS. 
Diameter         Revolullona  IHani< 
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The  thre?.  following  rules  may' be  readily 
employed  for  calculating  the  speed  of  saws, 
pulleys,  or  drums. 

1.  To  find  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
driven  when  its  diameter  is  known. 

Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driver  by  its 
number  of  revolutions  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  diameter  of  the  driven;  the'  quotient  will 
be  the  number  of  f  evolutioris'  of  the  driven. 

2.  The  diameter  and  reVolutioils'of'the  driver 
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Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driver  by  its 
number  of  revolutions  a^d  divide  the  product  by 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  driven ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  driven. 

3.  To  lind  the  size  of  the  driver. 

Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driven  by  the 
number  of  revolutions  it  is  required  to  make, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  driver;  the  quotient  will  be  the  size 
of  the  driver. 

In  the  case  of  band  saws  the  most  important 
point  requiring'  careful  attention  is  the  tension 
or  the  opening  up  or  expanding  of  the  centre 
of  the  blade  so  as  to  place  the  strain  on 
the  edges  of  the  band.  The  tensioning  of 
saws  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
rolls,  or  by  hammering,  the  last  named  method 
being  preferable  as  the  saws  are  liable  to  hold 
their  shape  much  longer.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  circles  of  tension  for  band  saws 
of  different  widths  and  gauges.  These  figures 
give  the  saw  as  much  tension  as  it  will  take  and 
lie  flat  on  the  rtmning-board,  a  condition  which 
accords  with  the  best  practice. 

CIRCLES   OF   TENSION   FOR   BAHD   SAWS. 
Width,  Orcle 


It  is  often  desirable  that  the  too'thec  -^Ice 
should  be  strained  a  little  tighter  than  trny  otlier 
portion  of  the  saw.  This  may  be  accomplished, 
and  an  uniform  tension  preserved  by  rolling  oi' 
hammering  the  back  of  the  saw  to  a  curve  show- 
ing about  one-sixty- fourth  of  an  inch  rounding 
in  five  feet,  and  then  tilting  the  upper  wh^el  so 
that  the  saw  has  an  uniform  pressure  across  the 
blade.  The  strains  usually  put  upon  saws  range 
from  S.ooo  to  12,000  pounds,  and  should  be  only 
sufCcient  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  wheels.  Ttc 


accompanying  table  gives  the  strains  for  band 
saws  of  different  sizes  and  gauges. 

TABLE  OF  STRAINS  FOR  BAND  SAWS. 
Width 

Inches.                                  Giuge.  Paundi. 

e  16    4.Jia 

6  "7    J.7JS 

6 18    j,i74 

6 19    I,m 

7   'S  sIm» 

7 >«  4.9U 

7 '7  *,38i 

i   14  7,lta 

8  IS  t,ll6 

8  t6  ■,«■« 

9 14  i.064 

J:::;::::::::::::::::  13 ::::::::::;::::  IIU 
jo  ":;:"i::::!:;:::::  IJ :::;::;::;:::::  '9:960 
II  ;'.!'.;'.!!iix!;.';!i;;  u  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..','.'.  ii'»b6 

"     •*     (rSs* 

"  "J    8,S4? 

" '3    ".St* 

'» U   io,js» 

13 ;;:::!::;:;::';;:;;;  u  ::::":!":::::  .^,,5 

'3 '*   "■«4* 

>4 >3  14.344 

'* >4  ".544 

'S '3  >S.39» 

'S 14  IJ,440 

16 13  i£.4iS 

>6 14  14.3J* 

Gauges. —  In  selecting  a  saw,  the  nature  of 
the  work  for  which  it  is  required,  and  the  power 
available  to  drive  it,  should  always  be  taken 
into  accoont  In  this  connection  the  first  im- 
portant point  is  the  proper  gauge.  For  mills  of 
ordinary  capacity  and  operating  on  a  general 
line  of  work  the  most  suitable  saws  are  those 
measuring  seven  gauge  at  the  centre  and  eight 
on  the  rim.  If  the  timber  is  valuable,  and  the 
sawyer  skillful,  saws  as  light  as  eight  by  ten 
gauge  may  be  used,  but  saws  lighter  than  that 
are  impracticable  for  use  in  ordinary  mills.  In 
lar^c  mills  where  the  saving  of  time  is  more 
desirable  than  the  saving  of  lumber,  and  con- 
sequently greater  speed  and  feed  are  used,  the 
most  suitable  saws  are  those  of  six  and  seven 
gauge,  which  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  stand  up 
to  the  more  severe  service. 

The  second  important  point  in  the  selection 
of  a  saw  is  the  number  of  teeth.  With  high 
speed  and  the  accompanying  high  feed,  more 
work  is  required  of  the  saw  in  a  given  time.  and. 
therefore,  it  should  have  more  teeth  with  which 
to  do  that  work  and  to  distribute  the  strain 
evenly.  The  number  of  teeth  should  depend  not 
only  on  the  thickness  of  the  saw,  but  also  on  the 
character  of  the  timber  to  he  sawed  and  the 
speed  and  feed  of  the  mill 

William  Morbv.  Jr„  C.  E., 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City. 

Woodbcriy,  wiid'bcr-!.  George  Edward, 
American  critic  and  poet:  b.  Beverly,  Mass.,  12 
May  I8SS-  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1877.  became  professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  in  1878-9  was  on  the 
'Nation*  staff,  in  1879-80  was  again  at  Nebras- 
ka, and  subsequently,  until  i8pi,  was  in  active 
literary  work,  holding  the  literary  editorship  of 
the  Boston  Pait,  and  contributing  much  to  the 
'Atlantic*  From  1891  imtil  his  resignation  in 
Tgo4  be  was  successively  professor  of  literattire 
and  of  comparative  literature  (from  1899)  in 
Columbia  University.    He  became  known  as  an 
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authoritative  critic,  and  a  poet  of  much  distinc-  Woodbury,  wudTiflr-rT,  Daniel  Phineas, 
tion,  and  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  schol-  American  soldier  and  military  engineer;  b.  New 
arly  and  important  of  the  more  recent  American  London,  N.  H.,  i6  Dec,  1812;  d.  Key  West,  Fla., 
litterateurs.  The  titles  of  his  works  include:  15  Aug.  1864.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
'A  History  of  Wood-Engraving'  (1893)  ;  a  Point  in  1836  and  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
very  valuable  <Life>  of  Poe  <i8Ss;  'American  tenant  of  artillery.  He  was  not  long  afterward 
Men  of  Letters' )  ;  'The  North  Shore  Watch,  transferred  to  the  engineers  and  became  first 
and  Other  Poems'  {1890);  'Studies  in  Letters  lieutenant  in  July  1838.  After  service  to  1840 
and  Life>  (i8c»)  ;  'Makers  of  Literature'  in  constructing  the  Cumberland  Road  in  Ohio, 
(1900);  'Nathaniel  Hawthorne'  (1902;  'Amer-  he  took  charge  until  1847  of  repairing  works 
ican  Men  of  Letters');  'Collected  Poems'  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  in  cha:^e  of 
(1903);  and  'America  in  Literature'  (1903).  construction  at  Forts  Kearny  and  Laramie,  till 
He  also  edited  the  poetical  works  of  Shelley  1850  and  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  till  1856. 
(1892)  ;  Poe's  works  (1894;  with  Stedmar)  ;  He  became  captain  of  engineers  1853,  major  6 
Lamb's  'Essays  of  Elia'  C1892);  and  Aubrey  Aug.  i86i,  lieut.-col.  Sept.  and  brigadier  gen- 
de  Vere's  'Select  Poems'  (1804).  He  is  also  eral  of  volunteers  19  March  1862.  At  the  open- 
editor  of  the  'Journal  of  Comparative  Phi-  ing  of  the  Civil  War  be  was  assigned  for  en- 
lology.'  gineer  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 

Wood'bridge,  William,  American  poHti-  was  active  in  planning  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
cian:  b,  Norwich,  Conn.,  20  Aug.  1780;  d.  20  ington.  He  controlled  all  the  engineering  oper- 
Oct.  1861,  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Ma-  ations  in  the  siege  of  Yorklown  and  those 
fietta,  Ohio,  in  1791,  but  studied  law  at  Litch-  before  Richmond,  and  his  prompt  action  at  the 
field  in  his  native  State  and  in  1806  was  ad-  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  bridging  the  Rap- 
mitted  to  the  Ohio  bar,  becoming  a  member  of  pahannock,  won  for  him  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
the  Ohio  assembly  the  next  year.  A  State  general  in  the  regular  army.  While  in  corn- 
senator,  i8cfi-i4,  as  well  as  county  attorney,  he  mand  of  the  Key  West  district  he  died  of  yel- 
was  appointed  secretary  of  Michigan  Territory  low  fever.  He  published  'Sustaining  Walls' 
in  1814,  was  territorial  delegate  to  Congress  (184s);  'Theory  of  the  Arch'  (1858). 
1819-20,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Woodbury,  Isaac  Baker,  American  musical 
territory  1828-32.  In  1837  he  became  a  State  editor:  b.  Beverly,  Mass.,  1819;  d.  26  Oct  1858. 
senator,  was  governor  of  Michigan,  i83((-4i.  Having  studied  music  for  a  year  in  Europe,  he 
and  a  United  States  senator  1841-7.  returned  to  the  United  States  and  taught  music 

Woodbridge,    N.    J.,    township,    Middlesex  in  the  schools  of  Boston  until  his  removal  to 

County;   on   Staten   Island   Sound,  and  on   the  New  York  in  1845.     He  then  became  editor  of 

Central   of   New   Jersey   and   the    Pennsylvania  the    "Musical    Review'    and    of    the    'Musical 

R-R's;  about  25  miles  southwest  of  New  York.  Pioneer.>     He  is   most  widely  known  as  the 

It   has   regular   steamer   connection    with    New  compiler  of  church-music  books  and  glee-books, 

York,    It  has  valuable  deposits  of  fire-clay,  and  among  which  are  'Anthem  Dulcimer'    (1850); 

the    chief    industrial    establishments    are    brick,  'Liber   Musicns'    (1851);    'Millions  Glee-book' 

tile,  and  drain  pipe  works.     The  township  con-  (1853)  ;    'Cultivation    of   the   Voice   without   a 

tains    several    villages.      It   has   a   high   school,  Master';    'Self- Instruct  or    in    Musical    Compo- 

established   in    1876,   public   and   parish   graded  sition    and    Thorough    Bass';     ' Singing^School 

"schools,    and    a    public    library.      Pop.     (1890)  and    Music-Teachers    Companion' ;     'Melodeon 

4f^S;  {'900)  7,631;  (1910)  8.948.  and  Seraphine  Instructor  Book'  ;  etc. 

Woodbura,  J[aines  Albert,  American  edu-  Woodbury,  Levi,  American  jurist  r  b. 
cator  and  historiati:  b.  Bloomiiigton,  Ind.,  30  Francestown  N.  H.,  22  Dee.  1789;  d.  Ports- 
Nov.,  1856.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Indiana  mouth,  N.  H.,  7  Sept.  1851.  He  was  graduated 
State  University  in  1876;  taught  in  the  prepara-  at  Dartmouth  in  1805,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
tory  department  of  that  university  from  1878  to  the  bar  in  i8ia.  and  practised  his  profession 
to  1886;  from  1889  to  1890  was  fellow  in  history  at  Francestown  till  1816,  when  he  was 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  since  1890,  elected  clerk  of  the  Slate  senate.  In  1817  he 
has  been  professor  of  American  history  in  the  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
University  of  Indiana.  He  has  written  'Higher  j.nd  in  1823  he  was  elected  governor  of  New 
Education  in  Indiana'  (i8go) ;  'Causes  of  the  Hampshire,  and  in  1825  represented  Portsmouth 
American  Revolution'  in  'Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  in  the  State  legislature  and  became  speaker  of 
versity  Studies'  (1891)  ;  'The  Historical  SJg-  the  House.  He  sat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
ni6cance  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  'Re-  1825-31,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  was 
ports  of  the  American  Historical  Association'  elected  in  March  1831  to  the  State  Senate,  but 
('893);  'The  American  Republic  and  Its  Gov-  declined  the  offer  in  order  to  accept  that  of 
ernment'  (1903);  'Political  Parties  and  Party  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  which  he  had  been 
Problems  in  the  United  States'  (1903)  J  tbe  appointed  by  President  Jackson.  In  July  1834 
article  'Unittd  States  —  Political  Events  of  the  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
Civil  War,'  in  the  'Encyclopedia  Americana'  ;  the  treasury,  which  he  retained  during  the  re- 
etc  He  has  also  edited  (with  Prof.  C.  W.  mainder  of  President  Jackson's  second  terra 
Hodgin)  'Select  Orations  of  Burke  and  Web-  of  office,  and  the  whole  of  President  Van  Bu- 
ster' (1892)  ;  I.ecky's  'American  Revolution'  ren's  administration,  retiring  on  the  inaugura- 
(from  Lcckey's  'England  in  the  Eighteenth  tion  of  President  Harrison  4  March  i&tl.  Dur- 
Century'),  wilh  bibliography  and  notes;  ing  this  period  the  post  of  chief  justice  of  the 
'American  Political  History'  (from  Prof.  Alex-  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire  was  offered 
ander  Johnston'i  articles  in  Lalor's  'Cyclopedia  him.  hut  was  declined.  In  1841  he  was  again 
of  Political  Science  and  United  States  History'  returned  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  re- 
*    4  vols.)  ;  etc.  signed  in  1845  on  account  of  his  appointment  ai 
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z  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  oGSce  which  to  hold  the  mold,  which  is  bedded  down  on  to 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  a  highly  influ-  it  with  guita  percha ;  over  the  table  is  a  birred 
ential  member  of  the  Democratic  party  and  at  !id,  faced  with  plate-glass,  with  a  lever  attach- 
the  time  of  his  death  was  considered  its  most  ment  for  giving  the  pressure.  The  printing  ink 
likely  presidential  candidate.  is  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  a  hot  state  to  which 
—,  ,.  .,  .  -  .  .  I  a  pigment  is  added  to  give  any  desired  tint  In 
Woodbwy,  N.  J.,  city,  county-scat  of  pr[„iing  the  lead  mold  is  first  oiled  to  prevent 
Gloucester  County;  on  the  De  aware  River,  and  ,he  gelatine  sticking,  and  a  poo!  of  the  warm 
on  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea  Shore  (PennsyUa-  -^k  is  poured  on  to  the  middle  of  the  mold; 
nia)  Railroad;  eight  miles  south  of  Philadel-  Qy^j  this  poo!  is  laid  a  sheet  of  paper  waler- 
phia.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  proofed  with  shellac,  and  the  lid  of  the  press 
glass  factory,  chemical  works,  piano  factory,  Ig  brought  down  over  the  whole,  and  pressure 
and  machine  shops.  Woodbury  ships  large  applied.  The  pressure  squeezes  out  over  the 
quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  1900  (gov-  edg^s  „£  the  mold  all  superfluous  ink,  and  all 
eminent  census)  the  city  had  81  manufacturing  (hat  is  left  is  that  reUined  in  the  graduated  hol- 
es tab  lish  men  ts  capitalized  for  $1,129,715.  The  lows  and  depressions  of  the  lead  mold;  the 
value  of  the  finished  products,  each  year,  was  ^arm  ink  sets  in  a  few  minutes  and  on  opening 
$988,612.  There  are  si^c  churches,  a  high  school,  the  press  the  paper  support  is  Removed  with  its 
public  and  private  schools,  and  a  public  library.  geUtine  copy  of  the  molded  picture  firmly  at- 
The  three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  tached  to  it 
$300,000.       In     1903     the     combined     deposits  MT-.nj..«.i.  c  1  »,■  j  ^- 

frr/oar  ?:^<'^^'"-    ^'"^^  ^"=  larircTrSi^ntmPik^e^rT^oirtaJ^S 

(igoo)   4,087;   (igio)  4.642.  opacidtr.    The  American  woodcock,  duck  snipe. 

WoodbiuytTpe  Printing,  a  process  for  ob-  bog-sucker,  big-headed  snipe,  mud  snipe,  etc, 
taining  by  means  of  photography  a  picture  or  il-  as  this  bird  is  variously  named  by  gunners,  is 
lustration  for  press  printing.  This  process  was  the  Philohela  minor  of  ornithologists.  The  body 
invented  in  1901  by  W.  B.  Woodbury,  and  is  the  is  full  and  robust;  the  wings  short  and  rounded; 
only  photo-mechanical  one  which,  in  the  print-  the  head  and  eyes  very  large,  and  the  bill 
ing  press,  realizes  the  gradations  of  tone  with-  straight,  tapering  from  the  stout  base,  grooved 
out  grain  or  texture  of  any  kind.  The  idea  of  for  nearly  the  entire  length  and  exceedingly 
the  process  emanated  from  the  carbon  print,  in  sensitive  at  the  end ;  there  is  practically  no 
which  the  picture  is  formed  in  all  its  gradations  gape;  the  ear  is  situated  beneath  the  eye;  the 
by  various  thicknesses  of  pigmented  (relatine,  legs  are  very  short  for  a  snipe,  and  the  tibise 
the  shadows,  representing  the  greatest  thickness,  are  fully  feathered.  The  woodcock  is  to  or  12 
being  in  relatively  high  relief,  and  the  high  lights  inches  long  and  weighs  from  7  to  g  ounces,  the 
the  lowest.  Mr.  Woodbury  conceived  the  idea  females  t>eing  the  larger.  The  colors  are  a 
of  makii^  an  electrotype  mold  of  a  carbon  soft  harmonious  blending  of  various  shades  of 
picture,  and  using  the  mold  so  obtained  as  a  brown  and  gray,  with  black  mottling  above^ 
printing  surface  V  covering  it  over  with  warm  nearly  uniform  pale  brown  below.  Except  that 
pigmented  gelatine,  and  by  flat  pressure  attach-  it  invades  Ontario  and  other  southern  provinces 
uig  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  pigment,  so  that  of  Canada  the  woodcock  seldom  ventures  be- 
when  the  gelatine  jelly  was  set  he  could  detach  yond  the  limits  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
it  from  its  mold  and  thus  by  repeating  the  oper-  United  States  at  any  season,  in  winter  it  mi- 
ation  obtain  unlimited  copies.  This  was  prac-  grates  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  States.' 
tically  the  Woodbuiytype ;  but  of  course  there  but  most  of  them  breed  in  the  central  and 
were  difficulties  and  imperfections,  which  the  northern  States.  Migration  northward  begins 
inventor  quickly  set  to  work  to  overcome.  He  very  early  and  many  of  the  more  hardy  individ- 
found  that  a  thick  film  of  gelatine  and  bichro-  uals  reach  the  Middle  and  New  England  States 
mate,  when  exposed  under  a  negative  and  in  early  MarcJi  before  the  frost  has  left  the 
washed,  gave  a  very  high,  sharp  relief;  and  be  ground.  At  such  times,  and  also  in  the  late 
als«  found  that  when  this  relief  was  perfectly  fall,  they  secure  their  food,  consisting  of  in- 
dry  it  possessed  the  property  of  being  absolutely  sects  and  their  larvae,  snails,  etc.,  by  turning 
incompressible,  in  other  words,  it  was  as  hard  over  fallen  leaves,  but  during  the  summer'  and 
as  steel,  and  could  be  used  as  a  die.  The  relief  whenever  the  ground  is  sufficiently  soft  they 
film  of  gelatine  was  placed  on  a  block  of  smooth,  probe  it  with  their  long  sensitive  bills  and  with 
hardened  steel,  with  raised  edges,  upon  this  was  great  skill  extract  the  earthworms  which  con- 
laid  a  sheet  of  type  metal  or  lead  about  a  quar-  stitute  their  chief  food,  and  of  which  enor- 
ter  of  an  inch  Uiick,  and  the  arrangement  was  mous  quantities  are  consumed.  They  frequent 
then  placed  under  a  hydraulic  press  capable  of  bogs  and  swampy  places  along  alder-grown 
exerting  a  pressure  of  about  40  hundredweight  streams,  hillside  springs,  etc.,  during  the  sum- 
to  the  square  inch.  The  pressure  forced  the  mer;  but  in  the  autumn  forsake  these  coverts 
lead  into  the  gelatine  image  with  such  accu-  for  cornfields  and  the  undergrowth  of  low 
racy  that  every  shade  and  detail  of  the  relief  woods,  the  surest  indication  of  their  presence 
was  impressed.  The  raised  edges  round  the  steel  being  their  perforations  in  the  soft  earth.  Few 
block  prevented  the  metal  from  squeezing  birds  are  more  uncertain  in  the  choice  of  their 
out,  and  on  being  detached,  a  mold  in  lead  was  feeding  grounds,  changing  from  high  to  low 
obtained  which  could  be  used  as  a  printing  as  the  weather  varies  from  wet  to  dry,  Theit 
surface  for  thousands  of  copies.  The  seemingly  solitary  habits  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  tho 
delicate  relief  in  gelatine  was  quite  uninjured  by  character  of  their  favorite  food,  to  obtain  which 
this  treatment,  and  would  serve  for  any  number  they  not  infrequently  search  city  lawns  after 
of  further  pressed  molds.  nightfall.    As  the   large  size  of  the  eye  sug- 

The  printing  press  for  these  pictures  is  spe-  gests,  the  woodcock  is  crepuscular  and  noctur- 

cial.  but  quite  simple.    It  is  formed  of  a  cast-  nal,  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity  being  in 

iron  base,  on  which  is  fitted  a  movable  table  the  hours   immediately   succeeding  sunset  and 
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preceding  dawn,  though,  especially  when  moon-  elevated  platform  so  that  he  can  overlook  the 

light,  it  may  be  abroad  throughout  the  night  stalks  among  which  his  dogs  are  quartering. 

During  Ihe  day  it  remains  hidden  in  deep  bogs  The  European  woodcock,  which  occasionally 

ajid  thickets,   rising  only  when  forced  and  then  occurs   in   this   country,   is   a  much   larger   bird 

springing   perpendicularly  above   the   bushes    it  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Scolopax,  which  has 

flies  in  an  irregular  course  for  a  short  distance  longpointed  wings,  in  which  the  outer  primaries 

and  drops  as  suddenly  to  the  ground  and  its  are  neither  much  shortened  nor  attenuated.    Its 

concealment.  color  is  a  brown  of  various  shades    of  darkest 

Mating  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  sexes  meet  hue  on  ihe  back,  while  the  tail  is  black  above, 
in  the  spring  and  is  followed  in  Apri!  or  even  tipped  with  gray.  Their  habits  are  very  simi- 
earlier  by  the  building  of  a  simple  nest  of  leaves  iar  to  those  of  the  American  kind. 
and  grass  in  a  dry  and  well  concealed  spot  in  a  Consult:  Lewis,  <American  Sportsman' 
bog.  Four  or  sometimes  five  buff  or  clay-col-  (Philadelphia  1868)  ;  Fisher,  <Yearbook,>  Unit- 
ored  eggs  variously  spotted  with  dark  brown  ed  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1901. 
and  lilac  are  laid,  and  after  three  weeks  of  th  j  1.  i_  j-i  11.  . 
incubation  yield  the  fluffy,  brownish-white  Woodchuck,  or  Groimd-hog,  an  American 
young,  which  at  once  leave  the  nest  led  by  the  marmot  (^Arclomys  wonax\,  18  to  24  inches 
old  birds  to  the  feeding  grounds.  The  love  '^"K.  grizzled  above,  and  chestnut  red  below, 
antics  and  nuptial  flights  of  the  male  are  ctt-  ™  /^et  and  Uil  blackish.  It  is  found  from 
rious  and  interesting.  In  the  former  he  is  a  Hu^^on  Bay  to  South  Carolma,  and  west  to  the 
diminutive  of  a  turkey  code;  in  the  latter  he  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  MounUins,  sev- 
mounts  in  the  darkness  of  night  on  swift  wing  ?ral  distinct  sub-species  and  varieties  appear- 
high  in  the  air  above  a  wet  meadow,  then  "ig  in  this  wide  range.  It  digs  deep  holes  in  the 
falls  like  a  shot  with  a  whistling  sound  as  fields,  on  sides  of  hills,  or  under  rocks  in  the 
the  air  rushes  through  his  tail  and  wing-quills,  woods,  in  a  slanting  direction,  at  first  upward  to 
He  has  also  a  simple  whistling  vocal  note.  The  kea>  out  the  water,  with  several  compartments, 
female  especially  is  very  solicitous  in  the  care  and  usually  with  more  than  one  entrance.  It 
of  her  young  and  not  only  feigns  injury  in  order  passes  the  winter  in  the  burrow,  in  a  dormant 
to  entice  an  intruder  from  their  vicinity,  but  state.  The  digging  is  effected  by  the  powerful 
frequently  has  been  observed  to  bear  them  one  fore  feet,  assisted  by  the  teeth,  the  dirt  being 
fay  one  between  her  thighs  to  a  place  of  safety,  thrown  backward  .  under  the  belly  and  tlien 
Later  in  the  summer  the  members  of  a  family  kicked  out  b^  the  widespreading  hind  feet 
scatter  to  feed  singly  in  their  home-bog  and  with  The  food  consists  of  various  plants,  fruits,  and 
the  advance  of  fall  seek  the  uplands  as  above  vegetables;  they  are  especially  fond  of  red  clo- 
described.  With  the  coming  of  hard  frosts  most  ver,  often  doing  great  mischief  to  this  crop, 
of  the  woodcock  leave  for  the  South  and  be-  and  to  gardens;  another  favorite  food  a  celery, 
come  concentrated  in  favorite  bottoms  akmg  the  Woodchucks  feed  chiefly  during  the  early 
lower  Mississippi  and  other  sections  of  the  morning  and  lata  afternoon  and  spend  most  of 
Gulf  States.  There  and  at  this  time  the  out-  the  remaining  time  lyii^  in  the  sun  or  sleeping 
rageous  practice  of  fire-hunting  is  indulged  in,  in  the  nests  at  Ihe  bottom  of  their  burrows, 
chiefly  by  negroes  and  market  himters.  One  They  become  extremely  fat  and  retire  to  hiber- 
person  bears  a  torch  which  lights  the  ^rround  nate  on  the  first  intimation  of  approaching  win- 
and  confnses  the  birds  which  are  often  killed  in  ter  and  only  appear  after  the  snow  is  gone  in 
great  numbers  by  a  second  person  with  gun  the  spring.  A  large  brood  of  young  is  bom 
or  club  as  they  crouch  confused  on  Ihe  ground.  ,„  the  spring  or  early  summer  and  when  a  few 
ft  IS  to  this  practice,  as  well  as  to  the  equally  months  old  they  are  forced  to  leave  the  burrow 
to  be  condemned  spring  and  wrly  summer  ^„^  ^  s^ift  for  themselves.  The  woodchuck 
shooting  still  permitted  m  some  of  the  northern  i^  generally  a  bold  and  unsuspecting  creature, 
itates,  Aat  the  almost  threatened  extinction  but  has  alert  senses  and  where  much  persecuted 
of  this  fine  bird  m  many  parts  of  the  country  become  vigilant.  When  driven  to  nay  it 
IS  to  be  largely  traced.  Among  natural  ene-  „  g^j  ^jq,  considerable  courage  and  effec- 
mies  of  the  woodcock  are  minks,  hawks,  owls,  tjveness.  Its  chief  natural  enemies  are  foxes 
red  squirrels    cats,  and  snakes.                      .   . ,  and   skunks,  but   the   animal   remains   generally 

Next  to  the  quail  the  woodcock  is  prolwbly  abundant  in  both  cultivated  regions  and  wood- 

nni,iS''?;.=K?/''^^  f"""   ^'r'',^'^*^*-,*'"*^  """ds  in  the  New  England  ai^  Middle  States. 

Kia^^g^e^tb'd^'r^^ell^i^^'^aU  S^rWr'""' ^"'     "^^'"""'      ^''"' 

To  save  it  all  gunners  should  unite  in  abolish-  ***'"  '^^J' 

ing  spring  and  summer   shooting  and   in   re-  Wooden  Wall,  the  side  of  a  ship;  hence 

stricting  the  great  destruction  which  takes  place  the  ship  itself.     When  Athen.<!  was  in  imminent 

in  the  Gulf  States  during  the  winter  by  the  ab-  danger   from  the   Persians  483   B.C.,  during   the 

solute   prohibition    of   fire-hunting   and    similar  invasion   of  Xerxes,   the   oracle  at   Delphi   was 

barbarous  methods.    In  every  respect  fall  hunt-  consulted,    and.    intimating   that    Ihe   city    and 

ing  is  the  most  delightful  sport,  and  the  birds  country    were    doomed    to    ruin,    added    that- — 

are   then    in   the   best   condition    for   the   table,  when  all   was  lost,  a  wooden  wall   should   still 

Most  gunners  prefer  a  cocker  or  other  spaniel  shelter  her  citizens.    The  Athenian  young  men 

for  flushing  the  birds   from   thick  coverts   and  interpreted   'a   woodol   wall"   to   signify   ships; 

much  the  same  style  of  gun  and  ammunition  Themistocles,  who  had  probably  influenced  the 

as     quail     shooting     requires.     The     successful  oracle  to  utter  the  prediction  or  counsel  it  had 

woodcock  shooter  must  be  a  quick  and  steady  given,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;   faith  was  put 

shot,  for  these  birds  are  as  changeable  as  the  in  the  navy,  and  the  result  was  the  great  vic- 

Wilson's  snipe  in  their  moods,  and  their  coverts  tory  of  Safamis.     It  was  from  this  incident  that 

offer    greater    difficulties.    When    shooting    in  the  expression,  'The  wooden  walls  of  England," 

cornfields  the  gunner  sometimes  stands  on  an  arose. 
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WOODFALL  — WOODMEN  FRATERNAL  BENEFICIARY  ORDERS 

Wood'fall,      HeiuT      Sunpson,      English  among  the   chief    products.     Many   sheep   are 

printer   and   journalist:    b.    London    21    June  raised  in   Volo  County,    The  chief   industries 

1739;  d.  there  12  Dec.  1805.     From  about  1758  are  connected  with  raising  and  shipping  grapes^ 

until    1793.   when   he    disposed    of    his    interest  manufacturing  wine,  and  shipping  wheat,  fruit, 

and  retired,  he  conducted  the  'Public  Adver-  barley,  wool,  and  live  stock.    The  educational 

tjser,'    among   the   contributors   to    which    was  institutions  are  Holy  Rosary  Academy   (R.  C), 

Sir  Philip  Francis  (q.v.).    He  printed  the  'Let-  Hesperian  College  (Disciples  of  Christ),  opened 

ters  of  Junius'    (see  Junius),  which  have  been  in    1861,    a    high    school    established    in    1895, 

conjecturally   assigned  to    Francis.     Woodfall,  graded   elementary  public   and   parish    schools, 

however,  is  on  record  as  stating  that  he  deh-  The    city    has    several    banks    with     deposits 

nitely  knew    Francis   "never   wrote   a  line   of  amounting  to   about  $2,000,000.     Pop,    (1910) 

Junius."     After  the  Junius  letter  to  the  king  3,187. 

had  appeared  in  the  'Advertiser,'  Woodfall  was  Woodland    Area    of   the    United    SUtei. 

prosecuted  for  libel  by  the  crown,  but  the  ver-  Our    forests   now   cover   550,000,000   acres,   or 

diet  rendered  was  practically  one  of  acquittal,  about  one-fourth  of  the  United  States.    Forests 

In  1797  Woodfall  was  master  of  the  Stationers'  publicly  owned  contain  one-fifth  of  all  timber 

Company.    The  'Advertiser'  ceased  to  exist  in  standing.     Forests  privately  owned  contain  at 

1795-  least  four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber.      The 

Wood'ford,    Steward    Lyndon,    American  timber  privately  owned  is  not  only  four  times 

diplomii:  b.  New  York  3  Sept.  1835-     He  was  that  publicly  owned,  but  it  is  generally  more 

graduated  from  Columbia  in  1854  and  admitted  valuable.     Forestry  is  now  practised  on  70  per 

to  the  bar  three  years  later,  beginning  practice  cent  of  the  forests  publicly  owned  and  on  less 

"       ■  L   1857.     He   served   in   the  than  1  per  cent  of  the  forests  privately  owned, 

e  period  mill-  or  on  only  18  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 

.,    _.         _     _                    nd  Savannah,  forests.      The  original   forests   of  the   United 

and  becoming  brevet  brigadier-general  of  vol-  States  contained  timber  in  quantity  and  variety 

unteers.     He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  New  far  beyond  that  upon  any  other  area  of  similu" 

York  1866-8,  but  in  1870  as  the  Republican  can-  size  in  the  world.     They  covered  850^00,000 

didate  for  governor  was  defeated.     A  member  acres,  with  a  stand  of  not  less  than    5,soojooa,- 

of  Congress  1873-5,  and  attorney  for  the  south-  000,000  board  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  ac- 

em   district   of   New   York   1877-83,   he   aubse-  cording  to  present   standards   of   use.      There 

quently  engaged  in  private  practice,  but  was  ap-  were  five  great  forest  regions  —  the  northern, 

pointed  minister  to  Spain  in  1897,  retuniing  to  the  southern,  the  central,  the  Rocky  Mountain 

the  United  States  the  next  year  on  the  opening  and  the  Pacific    The  present  rate  of  cutting  is 

of  the  Spanish- American  War.  three  times  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests  of 

Woodhull.    Alfred    Alexander,    American  *«  United  States.     The  great  pineries  of  the 

brigadier-general :  b.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  13  Apr.  '^<  States  are  neanng  exhaustion  and  great  in- 

1837.    He  was  graduated  from  Princeton,  from  'oads    have    been    made   npon    the    supply    of 

which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  also,  and  valuable   timber   throughout   all    parts   of  the 

from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  M.D.  country.    The  heavy  demands  for  timber  have 

He  served  through  the  Civil  War  in  various  P'V^  "P'<"y  Pushing  the  (p-eat  centres  of  lumber 

medical  and  surgical  offices,  and  in  March  1865  '?*'"'''X  toward  the  south  and  west     In  igoo 

he  was  breveted  captain,  major  and  lieutenant-  ™  I>f;oauction  of  yellow  pine  lumber  amounted 

colonel  "for  faithful  and  meritorious  services.'  {?   ■•""°    and   one-quarter   billion    feet;    the 

He  has  since  filled  many  other  offices  in  the  D?"e"s  fir  of  the  northwest  held  second  place, 

surgical   department  of   the   army,   and  by   Act  ^"^  """  •°"'  »f<^  Aree^uarters  billion  feel- 

of  23  Apr.  IQ04  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  ?!■»■     "/''."^w  ^'l^'  t*'^  fo",  and  one-half 

brig^di^-gerieAl,  retired.    He  lectured  on  per-  •"•^«  *•*'■    We  take  from  our  foresU  y^rly, 

sonal  hygiene  and  general  sanitation  at  Priice-  i?,^',^  ™"  '?•  '°f^?8  T'^  '°  ?«nufacture, 

ton  I9c^7.  and  has  been  the  author  of  several  ^^'ff'^^}^    ^^"   "^   "'^'*'    "^"^  " 

medical   works,   especially    'Military    Hygiene'  wXJ^a^J^v^* 1    n r.-  ™  o-^_ 

(iftnn      iRn«      inn*      ti«n^      anA      <P^™n^i  _    Woodmen   Fraternal   Beneficiary  Ordera. 

ftvSinp'   fTorfit**       ^''                 I'e«o"al  The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  is  the  largest 

w™^i,;,ii     V«i,n    tj™«^.     a       ■             ■  '^^  ^''^  Woodmen  of  the  World  is  the  second 

Woodhiill,    John    Franda,    Amencan   urn-  Urgest  life  insurance  fraternity  in  the  United 

versity  professor;  b.  Westport,  N.  Y.,  2  July  states.    The  Modern  Wopdmen  of  America  was 

1857.     He  was  graduated  from  Yale,  studied  at  originated    at    Lyons,    Iowa.    November    1882: 

Johns   Hopkins   and   received   Ph.D.    from   Co-  ,he  Woodmen   of   the   World  at  Omaha.   Neb., 

lumbia.     He  was  teacher  and  principal  m  sec-  jung  1890,  by  Joseph  Ctillen  Root,  who  promul- 

ondary    schools    i8Si-s;    professor    of    natural  gated   and    promoted   both   Orders,    serving   as 

sciences  at  the  New  York  Stale  Normal  School,  president  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 

Iffi/  :  E'-o'essor  physical  sciences,  Teachers  Col-  until   November   1890.  and  as   president   of  the 

lege._  Columbia    18^-— ;    member   of   the   Urn-  Woodmen    of    the    Worid    from    its    inception, 

versity  Council  of  Columbia  18Q97IQO2.    He  is  a  being  unanimously  elected  by  both  Orders,  anj 

loS."''"  .     ,  *""\'"^:  ,^*'.'"^,°t  his  books  being  his  present  term  of  office  extending  until  June 

'Physics'      (1900);     'Simple     Experiments     in  1914. 

Chemistry'     (1905)  ;' Physical    Nature    Study  Both  Orders  are  secret  beneficiary  Orders, 

Library'    (igo6) ;    'Electricity  and  Its  Every-  affording  life  insurance  to  the  members  thereof, 

t.7"i,  ^'i*"^;.-  ^^  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  being  what 

Woodland,     Cal,     city,     county-seat     of  is  known  as  a  "current  rate  Order,'  and  the 

Yolo  County ;  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad ;  Woodmen  of  the  World,  with  higher  monthly 

about  8s  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco,  and  rates,  has  accumulated  an  Emergency  Fund  and 

30  miles  north  of  Sacramento.    It  is  in  an  agri-  surplus  aggregating  about  $is,ooo,ooo,   on  the 

cultural  region,  m  which  wheat  and  grapes  are  first  of  January  1913.     Thij  Emergency  Fund 
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is  available  when  twelve  montbly  contributions  (saurognathous)  especially  characterized  by  the 

from  its  members  during  any  year  are  less  than  separation  o£  the  votner  into  a  pair  of  splint- 

tbe   mortuary  losses   incurred.     In   addition   to  bones;  the   fourth  toe  is   reversed  permanently 

the   payment   of    death   benefits,   the   maximum  so  that  it  forms  a  pair  with  the  hallux,  which, 

being    $3,000,    a    monument    is    erected    to   the  however,  is  occasionally  absent;  and  there  are 

memory   of   every   deceased   member  at  a  cost  numerous    other    anatomical    peculiarities.      In 

of  $100,  and  on  attaining  70  years  of  age,  pro-  addition   the  PicidiB  are   distinRuished  by   the 

viding  the  member  is  totally,  physically  disabled  acute,   rigid   and   bristly   character   of   the    tips 

by  reason  of  old  age,  he  receives  one-tenth  of  of   the  five  we  11 -developed   pairs   of   tail-quills, 

the   amount   of    the   certificate    or   policy    held  the  outer  or  sixth  pair  being  rudimentary.     In 

each  year  until  same  is  fully  paid.     Should  he  typical  woodpeckers  the  head  is  large,  the  neck 

die  in  the  interim,  the  unpaid  balance  goes  to  slender     but     very    powerful,     the     bill     stout, 

his  designated  devisee.  straight,  chisel -pointed,  and  often  strengthened 

The  Modern  Woodmen  pay  to  the  designated  by   Jongitudinai    ridges,    the    nostrils    protected 

beneficiary    on   the   death   of    its   members   the  by  a  thick  screen  of   bristly   feathers,  and   the 

amount   designated   in   the   certificate  or  policy  fegt    very    powerful,    with    short    stout    tarsi, 

held,  the  maximum  being  $3,000.    It  has  a  mem-  strongly  hooked  claws  and  rough   scales.     The 

bership  of  about  l,2Saooo.                          _  tongue    is    remarkably    well    developed,    being 

_     The  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Sovereign  Jur-  gjender  and  flexible,  with  a  barbed  homy  tip 

isdiction,  which  includes  all  of  the  United  States  j^  niost  cases,  and  the  horns  extended  upward 

except  the  seven  states  on   the  Pacific  coast,  ^y„  ^l^^  i^^^  ^^^^  the  orbit  or  even  penetrating 

has  a  membership  of  about  6oo,oap,  i  January  j^to  ^^  ^^^^^  mandible;  and  suitably  provided 

1912.     Auxihary    Orders    which    have    sprung  ^^^h  muscles  for  projecting  it  far  beyond  the 

from  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  have  co-  jjp    ^f   ^^^^    bill.     This   arrangement   is    of    the 

ordinate   fraternal  relatiotis  therewith,  are  the  greatest  value  in  enabling  these  birds  to  explore 

Pacific  Jurisdiction   Woodmen  of   the  World,  ^^^^  recesses  for  insects,  and  even  to  drag  larv» 

having  a  meinbership  of  about  I05,a»,  w>d  the  f^^^  (heir  burrows  by  means  of  the  barbed  tip 

Canadian  Order  Woodmen  of  the  World^hav-  ^^^  (he  adhesive  secretion  which  the  tongue 

mg  a  membership  of  about  20,00a     The  Wood-  receives    from    the    greatly    developed    salivary 


men  Circle  and  the  Women  of  Woodcraft  and 


the    greatly    developed    salivary 
glands. 


.       Comi»n.ons  of   the  Forest  are  also  "off-  The  woodpeckers  are  a  large  group,  45  genera 

shoots"  of  the  Order  and  are  composed  pnn-  ^^^                  -^^    j,^^„      t^»„    enumerated    in 

cjpally  of  wom^  having  aa  aggregate  member-  ^g^     ^         Australia,  Madagascar,  and  cer- 

ship  of  about  160000     Other  Orders,  known  as  tain  groups  of  the  Polynesian  I skmds  they  in- 

the  Columbian  Woodmen  and  Southern  Wood-  habit  the  ?orest-clad  repons  of  the  entire  globe, 

men.  which  have  no  coordinate  relations,  have  3     ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^-^      ^^^^^  ^^^     ^f  !„«  ^^^ 

sprung  from  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  ^  majority  of  species  are  confined  to  wood- 

Thc  Royal  Neighbors  is  the  recognized  jg^^j  districts,  and  they  range  from  the  sea- 
women  s  auxihary  of  the  Moder^  Woodmen  of  ^jj^re  to  the  mountain  heights.  Although  chiefly 
^r'".?"^  ''",?r'°!r^    *  i'"*"^  about  200.00a  insectivorous,  the  peculiar  50ui«  of  their  food. 

The  Modern  Woodmen  of  Ainerica  has  paid  „hich  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  the  long- 
about  $gs,0p0,p00  death  lossM.  The  Woodmen  ij^ed  wood-boring  larvi,  makes  them  largely 
of  the  World  has  paid  about  $65,000^00  m  death  independent  of  seasons,  and  being  hardy  birds 
losses,  and  has  erected  over  45floo  monuments  they  are,  with  some  exceptions,  little  migratory 
to  the  memory  of  its  dece^ed  members  smce  a„j  ^^^  equally  at  home  in  far  northern  and 
orgamiation  to  the  first  of  January  1912.  tropical  forests.    However,  possibly  in  correla- 

Joseph   CuUen   Root   is   the  author   of   the  tion  with  the  more  numerous  and  larger  wood- 

ritiwls  and  rituahst.c  ceremonies  of  both  parent  borers  of  the  warm  regions,  they  there  reach  the 

Orders  of  Woodcraft,  the  first  being  based  upon  largest  size  and  greatest  numerical  development, 

the  ancient  Roman  forms  of  adoption  of  chi  -  a  few  woodpeckers,  like  Colabtes  fsee  Flick- 

dren  and  conferring  of  citizenship  upon  naiuiul-  ee),  robin-like,  search  for  worms  and  insects 

ized  people,  and  the  second  on  the  three  periods  on  the  ground,  and  these  have  weaker,  slightly 

of   hfe   and   the   lesson,  taught    in   the   bibhcal  curved  rounded  bills,  and  smaller  heads.     Some 

history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  ^s  Sphyrapicus  and  its  allies,  drill  the  outer  bark 

The  Modern  Woodmen  have  recently  estab-  of  rosaceous  trees  and  lap  the  flowing  sap  with 

lished    a    sanitormm    for    treatment    of    tuber-  th^ir  bristle-brushed  tongues   or,   like   the   red- 

culosis,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  a  home  ^ead  woodpecker,  peck  the  ripest  apples,  green 

for  their  aged,  decrepit  and  indigait  members,  ^om.  and  other  sweet  and  succulent  vegetables, 

and   a   sanitorium   in    ttie   btatc   ot    lexas   lor  But  the  great  majority  are  strictly  insectivorous 

the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  „„j   ptxioTm    an    invaluable    service   to   human 

The   Orders   of    Woodcraft   have   been   the  ^ind  by  their  enormous   destruction  of  a  class 

most  progressive  of   the  life   insurance   fratcr-  ^^   destructive  insects  which   is   largely   beyond 

"'  ■"  artificial  attack.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  yellow-bellied  woodpecker   {Sphyrapicus 

.—  -•   -r""  i;".- —      ■       »      -                       J  'vofw),  which  may  be  considered  doubtful,  ev- 

ing  m  Omaha.  Neb.,  costing  $1,590,000.  ground  ^^y  ^^^^^^^  ^f  woodpecker  Inhabiting  the  east- 
space  110  X  132.  ft,  the  mstitution  occupying  ^^n  United  States  is  decidedly  beneficial.  In 
the  greater  portion  of  the  building  for  head-  searching  for  insects  woodpeckers  usually  begin 
quarters.                                                                   _  at  the  very  base  of  a  tree  trunk,  move  spirally 

Woodpecker,  a  bird  of  the  family  Picuia,  upward    supported    by    their    strong    feet    and 

one  of  the  most  sharply  defined    families  of  bracket-like    tail,    peering    into    every    crevice. 

birds  which,  with  the  related  Picumnidts  and  pausing  occasionally  to  tap  the  bark  and  remain 

lyngidie    form    the    very    natural    order    Pici.  in  an  attitude  of  apparent  intense  listening,  and 

These  birds  have  a  unique  type  of  bony  palate  move  00.    From  time  to  time  they  peck  the 
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■ark  with  hammer-like  blows  delivered  with  green  com,  and  frutls,  in  search  of  which  it 
intense  energy,  which  make  the  chips  fly  rap-  haunts  the  orchard.  The  California  woodpecker 
idly  and  soon  expose  the  larva  whose  presence  (Af.  formicivorus),  as  its  name  indicates,  finds 
within  had  apparently  been  detected  by  the  ants  a  favorite -article  of  diet,  but  also  eats 
bird's  keen  sense  of  hearing.  As  soon  as  one  fruits,  nuts,  and  acoms,  and  has  a  remark- 
tree  is  sufficiently  explored  they  go  to  another,  able  habit  of  storing  vast  quantities  of  the 
but  often  spend  a  long  time  searching  and  drill-  latter  in  chinks  and  holes,  often  completely 
ing  a  decayed  limb  or  stump  much  infested  with  studding  the  boles  of  tail  trees  with  acoms 
insects.  Woodpeckers  have  a  very  characteristic  wedged  in  singly  and  sometimes  using  the 
undulating  or  galloping  flight  which  is  seldom  space  behind  the  cornices  of  houses  for  storage. 
much  protracted.  Their  nests  are  in  holes  Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  con- 
drilled  by  themselves  first  horizontally  then  ver-  cerning  this  habit,  but  the  fact  is  that  these 
tically  downward  and  chambered  in  the  usually  birds  are  migratory  and  but  few  of  the  acoms 
partially  decayed  limb  or  bole  of  a  tree  or  some  or  the  contained  ^ubs  thus  stored  are  ever 
suitable  substitute.  The  eggs  are  always  white  utilized  for  food.  The  eastern  red-head  stores 
with  a  highly  polished  porcelain- like  surface,  up  acorns  less  regularly.  This  genus  also  in- 
are  usually  numerous,  and  are  deposited  on  a  dudes  three  other  western  species  and  the  red- 
few  wood  chips  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  bellied  woodpecker  (M.  carolintu)  chiefly  of  the 
Woodpeckers  are  unmusical,  their  nuptial  song  southeastern   United   States. 

being  a  loud  harsh  rattling  cry  or  laugh,  com-  The  sap-sucking  habit  and  the  peculiar  struc- 
bined  with  a  loud  drumming  on  resonant  ture  of  the  tongue  of  Spkyrapicus  have  been  al- 
branches.  Except  during  the  nesting  season  luded  to  above.  The  eastern  species,  the  yeliow- 
they  are  usually  silent  and  solitary  birds.  bellied  woodpecker  (5".  varius),  is  the  well- 
About  one  half  of  the  known  woodpeckers  known  sap-sucker  (q.v.),  whose  rows  of  holes 
■re  American  and  8  genera  and  30  species  and  completely  encircling  the  trunks  of  orchard  trees 
Bub-species  enter  the  United  States,  a  number  are  so  familiar.  This  bird  is  a  migrant,  breed- 
of  racial  forms  bein^  confined  to  the  extreme  ing  only  in  the  northern  States  and  Canada. 
Southwest.  As  their  habits  conform  pretty  The  plumage  is  much  variegated  with  black  and 
closely  to  the  account  just  given,  only  a  few  white,  brown,  yellow,  and  red,  and  is  remarkable 
representative  forms  need  be  mentioned.  The  for  its  variability  with  sex,  age,  and  season.  In 
primate  and  crowning  glory  of  our  species  is  the  West  are  .?.  nuckatis,  S.  ruber,  and  S'.  tliy- 
'"       "   ■      ry^ille»^       --.--.--   </--  ..-    .      .^--..i.      .t_    _       _    ^  .   ..  


....    nagnificent  ivory-hiiled  woodpecker  (Com-  roideus.    Finally,   the  genus  Colaptes 

btpkUus  prineipalW) ,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  the   handsome    ground- woodpeckers    or   flickers 

Highest  attributes  of  woodpecker  life  and  struc<  ({].v.),    which,    while    retaining    much    that    is 

ture.     (See  Ivory-bill.)     A  smaller,  duller  col-  picine  in  structure  and  habit,  in  other  respects 

ored,    but    generally   close    counterpart    of    the  depart  widely.    They  subsist  largely  on  berries, 

ivory-bill  is  the  pileated  woodpecker  (CtophUtut  are  more  or  less  migratory  and  in  addition  to 

pxUatMt),  of  similar  habits  and  only  less  quickly  the  ordinary  woodpecker  calls   have  many  oth- 

affected    by  the  destructive   agencies   of   man.  ers,    some    of    which    are    clear    and    musical. 

Its  ori^nal  range,  however,  was  much  wider.  Their    headquarters    are    in    the    southwestern 

but  it  IS  now  a  generally  very  rare  and  wary  United  States  and  Mexico,  where   four  species 

inhabitant   of  the  deep   woods.     It  is  about   17  occur  including  the  red-shafted   flicker   (C.   ca- 

inches  long,  the  bill  is  black  and  the  fourth  toe  fer),    and   the    gilded    flicker    (C.    chryioides). 

\a  peculiar  in  being  much  shorter  than  the  hal-  The  eastern   or  yellow- shafted   flicker    (fiaura- 

lux.    Dryobatej  includes  numerous  species   of  tui)    is   one  of  the    best  known  birds   whose 

small  and  moderate  size  with   the  plumage  ya-  ubiquity  and   marked  individuality   are   attested 

riously  striped  and  spotted  with  black  and  white,  by  the  great  variety  of  local  names  whidi  it  has 

the   males    with   a   red    head-patch   which   the  received.    In  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley  and 

females  lack.     Very  familiar  nearly  resident  spe-  westward,  where  their   ranges   Overlap,  numer- 

ci«  of  the  wood  lot  and  orchard  are  the  little  ous    examples   combining   the   characters   of   C. 

downy  and   the  larger   hairy   woodpeckers    (D.  auralus  and  C.  cafer  in  every  degree  and   sop- 

pubtseens  and  D.  villoiui).    A  more  southern  posed  to  be  hybrids  are  found, 

and   woodland   species   is   D.   borealis,  the   red-  The   Old   World   woodpeckers   (or  the  most 

cockaded  woodpecker,  while  the  West  has  D,  part  belong  to  the  typical  groups  of  genera,  but 

fcalarii,  D.  nuttoUii,  and  D.  ariiona.    Xenopicuj  three-toed   woodpeckers   are    found   in   Europe 

contains  the  noteworthy  X.  albolarvatus  which  and  Asia  and  in  the  Malayan  Islands,  the  latter 

has  a  completely  white  head,  while  Picoidei  is  being  a  peculiar  crested  genus   (Gavropicordet). 

still  more   noteworthy  in  the  entire  absence  of  A   ground  woodpecker    (Geocalaples  olivacrus) 

the  hallux.    Two  or  three  species  of  the  three-  of  South  Africa  is  gregarious  and  remarkable 

toed   woodpeckers    (P.   arclicus,  P.   txmericonui,  from    its    habit    of    nesting,    kingfisher-like,    in 

etc.)    inhabit    the    northern   parts    and    western  holes  in  banks.     The  related  wrynecks    (/y«£<- 

mountains  of  North  America,  and  others  occur  da),  confined  to  the  Old  World,  have  the  gen- 

in    Eurasia.     Besides    the    much    divided   black  eral  aspects  of  larks,  with  soft  broadly  webbed 

and  white  the  plumage  shows  some  yellow  and  tail  feathers,  but  their  feet  and  other  anatomical 

brown.    The  remainijig  North  American  species  parts   and    their   habits,   as   well,   are   those   of 

are  less  typical  in  structure  and  habits.     First  the  woodpeckers.     However,  they  nest  in  nat- 

of  them  is  the  handsome  and  well-known  red-  ural  holes  in  trees  or  banks  and  often  seek  their 

headed   woodpecker    {Melanerpes   erythrocepha-  food    on    the    ground.     The    PicumiHtdit    have 

lus),  locally  a  common  bird  among  old  timber  short  tails  with   feathers  of  the  ordinary  struc- 

eveiy where  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except'  ture.    They  are  mostly  diminutive  insectivorous 

in    New    England.     Southward    it    is    resident,  birds,  chiefly  confined   to  tropical  America, 

northward    migratory,    and    more    a    vegetarian  Consult:     Hargitt,   "Catalogue   Birds   British 

than  most  woodpeckers,  eatm^.  besides  insects.  Museum,'    Vol.   XVIII,    (London   iSgo)  ;   Mai- 

which  it  sometimes  catches  flying,  nuts,  hcrri.--s,  herbe,      <hlonographie     des      Picidies*      (MeU 

.mz.ri.,  Google 
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Buzza  _ 

„,.„^    „.    . .      .  _..    ...    ^ _  .       Haven    &    Hartford    railroad    It 

1874)  ;  Coues,   'Key  to  North  American  Birds'  has  a  large,  deep  harbor,  and  is  widely  known 

(Boston  1003)  ;  Beal,  'Food  of  Woodpeckers.'  as  the  location  of  a  station  with  a  marine  labo- 

Woodrow.  wud'ro,  Jamw.  American  Pres-  ^^^  °^  »*»=  ^''^'^^  States  Fish  Comimssion. 
bvterian  clergyman  and  college  president:  Woodfltock,  Canada,  city  and  port  of  entry, 
h'  Carlisle.  England,  30  May  1828;  d.  Colum-  county-seat  of  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  on  the 
hia.  S.  C.,  17  Jan.  1907.  He  was  grad-  River  Thames  and  Cedar  Creek,  and  on  the 
nated  from  JefFerson  College,  Canonsburg,  P&,  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways; 
in  1849.  subsequently  studied  at  the  Lawrence  49  miles  southwest  of  Hamilton,  ag  miles  north- 
Scientific  School  at  Harvard,  and  at  the  Uni-  east  of  London.  It  has  a  lar^e  trade  in  grain, 
versity  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  professor  of  produce,  andmanufacturedarticles.  Theindus- 
natural  science  in  Oglethorpe  College,  Ga,  tries  include  manufactures  of  foundry  and  nia- 
1853-61,  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  chine-shop  products,  bicycles,  organsand  pianos, 
i860  and  was  Perkins  professor  in  the  Presby-  wire  mattresses,  furniture,  carriages,  woolens, 
terian  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C,  flour,  etc.  Woodstock  is  the  seat  of  Wood- 
1SS1-S4.  From  1891  to  1897  he  was  president  stockCollege{Baptist),  andhasbanks  and  daily 
of  South  Carolina  College.  and  weekly  newspapers;  lighted  by  electricity. 

Wood'ruff,    WUford,    American    Mormon  ^  S-^^  ™"f  ^^  sewerage  systems.    Pop. 

leader:   b.   Northington    (now  Avon),   Conn.,   i  about  10,000. 

March  1807;  d.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  3  Sept  Woodstock,  Conn.,  town  In  Windham 
1808  He  adopted  the  Mormon  faith  in  1833  County;  about  40  miles  northeast  of  Hartford 
and  in  subsequent  years  made  missionary  tours  and  five  miles  northwest  of  Putnam.  It  con- 
to  England,  and  in  the  eastern  States.  He  was  tarns  si^  villages.  The  town  is  in  ^  a^icul- 
one  of  the  Mormon  emigrants  to  Salt  Lake  tural  and  stock-raising  region.  The  chief  mdus- 
City;  became  one  of  the  13  apostles  in  1839;  Irial  establishments  are  creameries  and  cotton 
and  in  1887  was  elected  president  of  the  Mor-  twine  factories.  It  has  Woodstock  Academy, 
mon  Church.  For  22  years  he  held  a  seat  in  the  graded  schools,  and  a  public  library,  Wood- 
Utah  Legislature.  ?*°^^  belonged  to  Massachusetts  when  it  was 
,              ...            ,-  incorporated  in  1600.    In  1740  it  was  annexed  to 

WoodB,    Leonard,    American    Congrega-  Connecticut.    Pop.  (1910)  1,849. 
tional  clergyman :  b.  Princeton,  Mass.,  19  June 

1774;  d.  Andover,  Mass.,  34  Aug.  1854.    Gtadu-  Woodstock,     111.,     city,     county-seat     of  ' 

ated  from  Harvard  in  1796,  he  studied  Eheolop  McHenry  County;  on  the  Uiicago  &  Northwest- 

at   Somets,   Conn.,   as   a   pupil   of   Dr.   Charles  em  railroad;  about  50  miles  northwest  of  Chi- 

Backus,   in    1798  was   ordained    pastor   ot   the  cago  and  30  miles  east  of  Rockford.    It  is  in 

church  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  upon  the  es-  an    agricultural    and    dairying    section.    It    has, 

tablishment  of   the  Andover  Theological   Semi-  flour   and   lumber   mills,   creamery,    pickle,   and 

nary  in   i8o8  was  made  professor  of  Christian  canning  works.    The  principal  public  buildingt 

theology   there.     In    1846   he   retired    from    the  are  the  county  court-house,  city-hall,  and  busi- 

active  duties  of  the  chair.    He  was  a  strict  Cal-  ness  blocks.     It  has  six   churches,  Todd  Scmi- 

vinist,    well-versed    in    metaphysical    studies,    a  nary  tor  boys,  a  high  school,  established  in  1867, 

elcar   and  vigorous   writer,  and  a  champion   of  public  elementary  schools,  and  a  public  library, 

the  New  England  theology  against  Ware,  Buck-  The  three  banks  have  a  capital  of  $85^00,  and, 

minster,  Channing,  and  other  Unitarians.    "He  rthe  deposits  amount  to  approximately  $650,ooa 

is  emphatically,"  says  H.  P.  Smith,  "the  'judi-  Pop,  (1910)  4J31. 

cious'   divine  of  the  later  New   England  theol-  Woodstock,     Vt.,      town,      county-seat      of 

ogy."     He  was  prominent  in  the  founding  of  the  Windsor  County ;  on  the  Ottagucchee  River,  and 

Temperance  Society,  the  American  Tract   Soci-  „„  the  Woodstock  railroad;   38  miles  south  of 

ety;   and  the  Board   of  Commissioners  ot   for-  Montpelier.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  dairy- 

eign  missions.    Atnong  his  works   are;    'Let-  [(,-  region,   and  conUins  four  villages.      The 

ters   to   Unitarians'    (iSao);    'Lectures   on   the  chief   industrial    establishments   are   butter   and 

Inspiration   of  the   Scriptures'    (1829)  ;   <Mem-  cheese  factories,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories, 

oirs  of  American  Missionaries'   (1833)  ;  'Exam-  flour  and  lumber  mills.    Other  manufactures  are 

inalion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection'    0^0  J  hay-rakes,     sleighs,     wagons,    carriages,    butter 

and   'Lectures  on  Church  Government*    (1843).  tubs,    and    cheese    boxes.      The    town    has    six 

Woods,     William     Bnrnham,     American  churches,     graded    grammar    and    elementary 

Jurist;  b.  Newark,  Ohio.  3  Aur,  1824;  d.  Wash-  schools,   and   the   Norman   Williams   Public   Li- 

ington,  D.  C,  14  May  1887.     He  was  graduated  brary.  founded  m  1883.     There  are  two  banks; 

at  Yale  in   1845,  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  the  national  bank  has  a  capital  of  $150,000.     In 

in  1847  and  mayor  of  his  native  city  1856-7.     In  "903  the  savings  bank  had  deposits  amounting 

the  last  named  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  to  J^ZIS-OSO-     PoP-   (>5io)  2.545. 
legislature  and  chosen  speaker,  at  the  outbreak         Woodstock.    Va.,    town,    county-seat    of 

of   the   Civil   War   Mitered^e   Union   army  as  Shenandoah  County;  on  the  north  branch  of  the 

lieutenant-colonel   of   the   m   Ohio   regiment;  Shenandoah  River,  and  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

and    was    promoted    brevet    major-^eneral     At  railroad;  about  95  miles  west  of  Washington, 

the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  his  residence  d.   C.   and    155   miles   northwest  of   Richmond. 

,n  A^hama,  was  chosen  chancellor  of  that  State  ^  ^^^  founded  in  1762.    It  is  in  an  agricultuial 

m    i868,_  appointed    circjnt    judge    of    the    5th  and  stock-raising  r^ion.  and  its  industries  are 

Distnet  in  1870  and  in  1 880  became  an  associate  connected  chiefly  with  farm  and  dairy  products 

justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  and  the  marketing  of  live-stock.    It  has  eight 

Wood's  HoU,  or  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  m  churches,  and   graded   schools   for  both  race*, 

the  town    of   Falmouth    (q.v.),   in    Barnstable  There  are  (1903)  one  national  bank,  one  privstt 
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bank,  and  one  loan  and  trust  company.    Pop.  Geographical  Tables'    (1894);  'Higher  Math«- 

1^200  maiics  —  a  Text  Book  for  Gassical  and  Engi- 

Woodstock.  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "eering  Colleges'    (1896  with  Mansfield  Merri- 

pubiished  in  1826.    It  is  an  English  tale  of  the  "^^nj ,  etc. 

lime  of  Cromwell ;  the  events  occurring  in  the  Woodwortii,  wud'werth,  Samuel,  Ameri- 
year  1652,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wor-  can  author  and  editor:  b,  Scituate,  Mass.,  13 
cester.  The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  Royal  Jan.  1785;  d.  New  York  g  Dec,  1842.  He  re- 
Park  and   Manor  of  Woodstock.  ceived  a  limited  education   in  his  native  town. 

Woodward,  Calvin  MUton,  American  ed-  and  was  apprenticed  in  Boston  to  Benjamin 
ucator:  b.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  25  Aug.  1837.  He  Russell,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  'Columbian 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  i860;  Centmel.>  After  the  expiration  of  his  inden- 
was  principal  of  Brown  High  School,  Newbury-  tures  he  published  for  a  brief  P«"od  at  New 
port  Mass.,  1860-5.  During  one  year  of  the  Haven,  Conn.,  the  weekly  'Belles-Lettres  Re- 
Civil  War  he  was  captain  Co,  A,  48th  Massachu-  pository,'  engaged  in  other  literary  pursuits,  m 
setts  Volunteers,  serving  in  Louisiana.  In  1865  which  he  continued  with  more  or  less  sucews 
he  was  called  to  the  Washington  University,  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
Saint  Louis;  elected  professor  of  mathematics  founders  ini&aam  conjuntmon  with  George  P 
and  applied  sciences  1870;  dean  of  School  of  Morris,  of  the  'New  York  Mirror,*  from  which 
Engineering  1871-96,  and  founder  and  director  M  withdrew  within  a  year.  Among  his  writ- 
of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School  l^gs  w^™  a  number  of  dramatic  pi«:es,  and 
since  its  organization  in  1879.  Dr.  Woodward's  'Champions  of  Freedom'  (1816),  but  his  repu- 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  has  been  tation  rests  principally  upon  his  songs  and  ims- 
marked  by  great  devotion  and  W  equally  great  eel  aneous  poems,  one  of  which,  *TTie  Old 
success,  especially  along  practical  lines.  He  Oaken  Bucket,'  obtained  a  wide  popularity, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Saint  Louis  School  His    collected    Poems    were    published,    With    a 


Board  1877-9  and  again  since  1897 :  regent  Mis-  memoir  by  G.  P.  Morri 
aouri   State  University  1891-7;   fellow  and  vice-  Woof.      See  Weaving. 

oresident  of  the  American  Association  for  the  ,„     ,        ....      — ....       .  • 

Advancement  of  Science   1903  and   1904;  presi-  .      Wool,  wul    John  EU«,  American  general : 

dent  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi-  ^  ^^"^S""*  'J^'  \i  ''"  ^^'  ri        ''  ■ 

neering  Education ;  member  of  the  Saint  Louis  Y.,  10  Nov.  i86<^     He  was  m  early  life  proprie- 

Academy  of  Science;  past  president  Saint  Louis  1°^  "^   »   bookstore  in   Troy,   and   his  property 

Engineers-   Club;    was   re-elected    dean  of  the  be ine  consumed  by  fire,  he  turned  to  the  law 

School   of  Engineering  and  Architecture  July  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  war  with 

1901,    He  is  well  knoWn  as  a  lecturer  on  Man-  Great  Britain  in  1812,  when  he  became  captain 

nil  Training.    Received  the  degree  of  Doctor  »"  ^^^^  '3*  infantry.    He  distinguished  himself 

of  Philosophy  from  Washington  University  in  «  Qneenstown  Heights,  Plamburg^and  Beek- 

1883.     He  &as  contributed  many  valuable  arrfcl™  «antown,  and  m  1816  was  appointed  insP*ctor- 

to  educational  and  scientific  journals  (see  article  P"=^f'  °^  'V  r^rthem  division;  m  1818  lieu- 

Sawt  Lodis  in  this  encyclopedia)  and  has  writ-  tenant -col  on  el ;  in   1821  inspector-general  of  the 

ten-  'History  of  the  Saint  Louis  Bridge'  (1881!  ;  '^''?1|  ^^^^  and  mi&6  brevet  Wdier-gen- 

'The  Manual  Training-School-    (1887);  <Mai,  «"'  ^°'  10  years   faithful  service.    In  1832  the 

ua!  Training  in  Education'  (1890) ;  etc  government  sent  him  to  Europe  to  examine  the 

.         .      ^  .  ™.  .  militaiTr   systems  of   some   of  the  principal   na- 

Woodward,    Robert    Simpson,    American  tions.    In  1836  he  was  charged  with  removing 

astronomer,  physicist  and  mathematician:  b.  21  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  Arkansas;  and  in  1838. 

July   1849  at    Rochester,   Mich.     He  was  grad-  during  the  Canadian  difficulties,  made  a  recon- 

uated  with  the  degree  of  C,E,  at  University  of  roissance  through  the  wilds  of  northern  Maine, 

Michigan  1872  and  was  appointed  assistant  «igi-  with  a  view  to  the  defense  of  the  frontier.     He 

neer  United  States  Lake  Survey.      During  1882-4  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  25   June   1841. 

he  served  as  assistant  astronomer  to  the  United  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  War 

States    Transit    of    Venus    Commission ;    from  ^as  ordered  to  the  West  to  organise  the  voliin- 

1884-90    he    was    astronomer,    geographer    and  teers,  30  May  1846,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks 

chief  geographer  to  the  United   States  Geolog-  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  12.000  troops  fully 

ical    Siirvey,    became    assistant    in    the    United  armed   and   eompped.     He   selected   the   ground 

States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  1890.  and  on  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 

served  for  three  years.    From  1893-ipos  he  was  23  peb.  1847,  commanded  in  the  early  part  of 

professor  of  mechanics  and  mathematical  physics  (he  action   and  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 

at  Columbia  University  and  from  iSgs  tojgos  ^^g  brevetted  a  major-general  in  1848.    After 

was   dean   of   the   faculty   of   pure   science.  _  In  1,;^   return   home   in   July   1848,   he   commanded 

ipos  he  became  president  of  Carnegie  Institu-  ^1,^  eastern  military  division,  with  headquarters 

tion,  Washington,  D,  C.  at  Troy,  until  October  1853,  when  he  was  placed 

Dr.  Woodward  was  president  of  ttie  Ameri-  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  East,  with 

can  Mathematical  Society  1898-1900,  American  his  headquarters  at   Baltimore.    From   1854  to 

Aswciation    for    the    Advancement    of    Science  1857  he  was  in  command  of  the  department  of 

igoo-i,  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  1900-2,  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Eastern  department  again 

In    1^02    he    received    the    degree    of    doctor  1857-60.    When  civil  war  was  imminent  toward 

of  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Michi-  the  close  of  i860,  he  offered  his  services  to  the 

gan,  and  in   1904  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  government,    and    after    the    attack    upon    Fort 

from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Dr.  Wood-  Sumter  went  to  New  York  to  organise,  equip, 

ward  has  published  many  papers  and  addresses  and  send  to  Washington  the  first  regiments  of 

on  astronomy,  geodesy,  mathematics  and  other  volunteers.    In  August  he  was  sent  to  Fortress 

scientific  subjects.     (See  article  Earth  in  this  Monroe  as   commander  of  the  department  of 

encyclopedia.)     He    has    written    'Smithsonian  Virginia,  and  from  that  post  led  an  expedition 
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which  occupied  Norfolk,  lo  Majr  1863.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  full  major-general  in  the  regular 
army,  16  May  1863  and  the  next  year  was  placed 
on  the  retired  Hat 

Wool-graBB,  a  rush.    See  Scufus. 

Wool,  Uanufactnre  of.  Among  the  an- 
cients wool  was  the  staple  material  for  clothing 
and  was  used  before  either  flax  or  cotton.  The 
ancient  Gredcs  manufactured  wool  into  goods 
of  special  excellence;  The  making  of  woolen 
cloth  was  introduced  into  England  fay  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  iSth  century  Yorkshire  became 
the  great  wool  centre  of  Great  Britain. 

Modem  Process. — In  making  woolen  cloth 
the  essential  processes,  as  carried  on  in  modern 
factories,  arer  (i)  the  stapling  of  the  raw  wool. 
In  this  process  the  stapler  or  sorter  works  at  a 
table  covered  with  wire  netting,  through  which 
the  dirt  falls  while  the  various  q^ualities  of  wool 
are  being  separated.  The  wool  is  then  ready  to 
be  put  through  the  (2)  scouring  machine,  where 
it  passes  on  an  endless  apron  into  an  obiong  vat, 
which  contains  a  steaming  soapy  solution.  Here 
it  is  carried  forward  gently  by  means  of  rakes 
until  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  and  cleansed. 
After  this  it  is  taken  to  the  (3)  drying  frame- 
work of  wire  netting,  under  which  are  situated 
steam-heated  pipes.  A  fan-blast  drives  the 
heated  air  upwards  through  the  wet  wool,  which 
lies  on  the  wire  netting,  until  it  is  all  equally 


form  of  yarn,  is  now  fit  for  (8)  weaving  into 
woolen  doth.  (See  Wkavinc.)  When  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  loom  the  cloth  is  washed,  to 
free  it  from  oil  and  other  impurities,  and  also 
beaten  while  it  lies  in  the  water  b^  wooden 
hammers  moved  by  machinery,  while  it  is  again 
dyed  if  found  necessary.  After  it  has  been 
scoured  in  water  mixed  with  fuller's  earth,  the 
cloth  undergoes  a  process  of  (g)  teaseling  and 
shearing  (see  Teasel),  in  which  the  pile  or  nap 
is  first  raised,  and  then  cut  to  the  proper  length 
by  machines.  When  this  is  done  it  is  (10) 
steamed  and  pressed  between  polished  iron 
plates  in  a  hydraulic  press.  > 

Worsteds.— \n  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
yam  the  long-staple  wool  fibres  are  brought  as 
far  as  possible  into  a  parallel  condition  by  pro- 
cesses called  gilliug  and  combing.  The  wool,  in 
a  damp  condition,  is  passed  through  a  series  of 
*giil  boxes,''  in  which  steel  gills  or  combs  sepa- 
rate and  straighten  the  fibres  until,  from  the  last 
box,  it  issues  in  a  long  sliver.  In  this  condition 
it  is  run  through  a  delicate  combing  machine. 
From  the  combing  machine  it  is  delivered  in  the 
condition  of  a  fine  shver  technically  called  top, 
and  after  being  further  attenuated  by  a  process 
of  roving  the  thread  is  spun  into  yam  on  what 
is  called  a  throstle- frame. 

Slalistics. —  The  United  States  census  reports 
of  wool  manufacture,  by  decades,  from  1880  to 
1910,  show  the  following: 
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dried.  When  necessary  this  is  the  point  in  the 
process  when  it  is  'dyed  in  the  wool.*  It  is 
then  ready  for  die  (4)  willeying  or  teasing  ma- 
chine, which  consists  of  a  revolving  drum  fur- 
nished with  hooked  teeth,  close  above  which  are 
set  cylinders  with  hooked  teeth  moving  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  wool  is  fed  in  upon  the 
drum,  which  whirls  with  great  speed ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  teeth  working  in  opposite 
directions  it  is  disentangled,  torn,  and  cast  out 
in  fine,  free  fibres.  With  some  classes  of  wool 
it  is  also  necessary,  at  this  stage,  to  remove  suds 
and  burrs  by  steeping  them  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  passing  them  through  a  burring 
machine,  by  which  the  burrs  are  extracted.  The 
wool  is  now  dry  and  brittle ;  and  before  submit- 
ting it  to  the  process  (s)  of  carding,  it  is 
■pnnkled  with  oil  and  well  beaten  with  staves 
in  order  to  give  it  suppleness.  This  process  of 
carding  is  accomplished  by  a  scries  of  three  deli- 
cate and  complex  machines  called  a  scribbler, 
an  intermediate,  and  a  finisher.  These  machines 
have  various  intricate  cylinders  and  rollers,  stud- 
ded with  teeth  and  working  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, over  which  the  wool  is  passed  until  it  is 
torn,  interblended,  and  finally  delivered  from 
the  finisher  in  a  continuous  flat  lap.  It  is  then 
cut  into  strips  and  passed  (6)  to  the  condensing 
machine,  which  rubs  the  strip  into  a  soft  loose 
cord  or  sliver  technically  called  a  *slubbing.» 
The  wool  is  now  ready  for  (7)  spinning  into 
yam,  and  this  is  accomplished  m  a  wool-spin- 
ning mule,  which  draws  and  twists  the  sliycr 
into  the  required  thinness,  the  process  being 
essentially  the  same  as  in  ootton-spinning.  The 
wool,  which   has   thus  been  brought   into  the 


In  total  value  of  products  Massachusetts  led 
in  19OCX  with  a  product  valued  at  $81,041,537; 
Pennsylvania  was  second  with  $71378,503.  No 
other  State  approached  these  two.  Rhode  Island 
was  third  in  rank,  with  a  product  somewhat 
less  than  half  that  of  Massachusetts,  followed 
by  New  York,  with  a  product  not  quite  half 
that  of  Pennyslvania.  New  Jersey,  Maine,  and 
Connecticut  were  very  close  together,  with  but 
little  over  $1,000,000  difference  in  the  value  of 
their  products.  New  Hampshire  was  eighth, 
with  products  of  $7,624,(%2.  Vermont  had 
$2,573,646,  and  Tennessee  $1,517,104-  These  10 
States  were  the  producers  of  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  wool  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  amount  paid  in  wage*  in  190a 
was  $57,933317,  divided  as  follows:  To  men, 
136,413^;  to  women,  $19,549,433;  to  children, 
$1,171,533.    In  iSgo  the  total  amount  was  $54,- 

n5.?75,  of  which  $33,702,331  was  paid  to  men, 
8383.174  to  women,  and  $i,7S4.370  to  childrea 
Wool-torten'  Diieaae.  See  Anthkax. 
Wooleca  BiU,  in  American  history,  a  tariff 
bill  introduced  into  Ccaigress  in  1816.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  general  reduction  of  tariff  on 
woolen  and  cotton  goods.  The  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  Oay,  Calhoun,  and  Lowndes,  and 
opposed  by  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Randolph, 
The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  88  to  54 
and  the  Senate  by  35  to  7.  It  became  a  law 
37  April  1816.  See  Tamft;  Unihe  States  — 
Tariff  in  the. 

Woolf,  wulf,  Albert  Edward,  American 
chemist  and  inventor,  son  of  Edward  Woolf 
(q.v.>.    He  was  educated  in  the  College  of  tlw 
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WOOLF— WOOLMAN 

City  of  New  York    Among  his  discoveries  are  His  foregrouods  are  vigorous  and  solid,  and  his 

the  antiseptic  and   medical   properties  of   sea-  aerial   perspective  wonderfully  dear  and  true, 

water  comtuned  with  the  electric  current;   the  while  he  treats  water,  the  crux  of  the  engraver, 

use   of  peroxide   of  hydrogen   to   bleach   black  with  supreme  success.     His  masterpieces  are  his 

ostrich  feathers  white,  and  also  its  employment  'Niobe'  and  other  plates  after  pictures  by  Rich- 

as  an  antiseptic.  ard  Wilson,  and  the  "Death  of  Wolfe'  and  the 

Woolf.  Bcriandn  Edwarf,  son  of  Edward  '^^'^l*  °*  ^  ".°S^^*  ^■f*"  West  He  was  the 
Woolt  (q.v.),  American  dramatist  and  musi-  first  who  conceived,  and  embodied  in  practice 
cian:  b.  Lbndon  i6  Feb.  1836;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  ^^.^  '^^  °i  uniting  in  one  plate  the  three  meth- 
7  Feb.  1901.  Coming  to  New  York  in  childhood  °^^  °}  engraving,  ^  aqua  fprtia,  the  burin,  and 
with  his  parents,  he  early  displayed  a  passion  for  the  dry  needle^  His  genume  plates  are  estt- 
music  and  was  carefully  trained  by  his  falher,  ^»^^^  ^}  "3.  but  impressions  are  exceeding^ 
with  such  results  that  in  later  days  he  became  ra«  >nd  valuable  as  he  permitted  no  rnipwfect 
the  leader  of  orchestras  in  Boston.  Philadelphia,  P"nts  to  be  Struck  off  (^sult  Fagan,  Cata- 
and  New  Orleans.  He  settled  in  Boston,  where  ]^^  ^if"iT„?^  fe  ^^^'^'''"'  ^"^^  "* 
he  was  dramatic  critic  for  the  'Saturday  Even-  Wdliam  Woollett>  (1885). 
ing  Gazette^  1871-93,  a  post  which  he  quitted  Woollcy,  wiilt,  Celia  Parker,  American 
for  a  similar  one  on  the  Boston  Herald.  He  Unitarian  minister:  b.  Toledo,  Ohio,  14  June 
was  an  industrial  musical  composer,  writing  1848.  Graduated  from  CoMwater  Female  Sera- 
many  overtures,  quintets,  and  trios,  besides  plays  inary,  in  1868  she  was  married  to  J,  H.  Woolley, 
and  operettas.  His  most  successful  comedy  was  and  in  1876  removed  to  Chicago,  She  was  pas- 
<The  Mighty  Dollar,'  while  his  operetta,  <The  tor  of  the  UniUrian  Church,  Geneva,  111,,  for 
Doctor  of  Alcantara,'  was  a  favorite  in  its  three  years,  and  of  the  Independent  Liberal 
time.  Church,  Chicago  (i8g6-8),  since  when  she  has 

UTnnlf    VA-marA     Ami.i-;.-!.n    mnsirian-    1.  ^^^  activc  as  a  Iccturcr  and  in  the  work  of 

MMaiihiSfa.  In  1830  he  can.;  to  N™  Yorli  i°T  .■".''„™''K"  (1887),  repoblishtd  .s 
where  his  musical  ffenius  was  soon  recoeniied  .•^■chel  Annstronft  or,  Love  and  Theology' 
S'only  as^tA'Sr^^d  col"o!rbut'X"aa  ^8„,9'.^'.TS"?St*f  '^f  \'  i\^T  """'' 
orchestral  leader.  His  excessive  shyness  and  "*g?  =  „  ^  ,^"'^  ^'^Pf  ^^^'• 
modesty  kept  him  in  the  background  and  pre-  Woolley,  John  Granville,  American  pro- 
vented  his  securing  the  position  intellectually  hibitionist:  b,  Collinsville,  Ohio,  IS  Feb.  1850, 
his  dut  He  was  the  author  of  many  novel^  Graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Seminanr 
that  appeared  in  the  eariy  years  of  *The  Jewish  »n  iS?'.  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Illi- 
Messenger,'  such  as  *The  Jewess  of  Toledo' ;  nois  supreme  court  in  1873,  became  city  attor- 
<The  Vicomte  D'Arblay*;  and  <judith  of  Bo-  ney  of  Paris,  111,  in  1875,  and  prosecuting 
hernia.'  attorney  in  Minneapolis  in  1881.  At  one  period 

Woolf,  Michael  Angalo,  American  artist,  fS^^i,  in  .^"^"hT"?  J'  ^P"  lecturing 
son  of  Edward  Woolf  (q.vj:  h.  London.  Eng-  t^^' " '.hic^'  "'' ^,  V'^""',,*'' ^""5;  ""m" 
land,  1837;  d.  New  Yorlt  4  March  1899.  Brought  ?"^'?,°"  ^>f  l^Ti-rt^  m""v"-''  1^'^''-i.?' 
to  ifew  Vork  in  his  babyliood,  he  e£^y  evinced  ?^ '^,'?  ,f'''j?'^  "Vo^"  ^"^  ^"l"-^'  ^J"*".^'; 
a  love  for  art  and  studiid^d  engraving  for  ^^fn^.f  t '"II*  fe^"?-  ''"  ^  Presidential 
seven  years.  In  the  early  sixties  he  ^s  antllus-  ^j'"^"  ^Z.l^lt^^Jt^T''^^^  '"  '^..IT 
trator  for  'Yankee  Notions,'  then  a  popular  ^l?™^?. ",_™ ^^  »8.9i4.  .^«  >' ^"^''«.'??^  = 
journal,  and  was  on  the  ^ge  for  a  time,  re-  ?t*''Al^''  ^rv™')  V^''^'?""  ^  ^"*^  ■ 
turning  finally  to  art,  and  gofng  to  Munich  and  'The  Christian  Citi^>:  <The  Lion  Hunter.' 
Paris  to  study  painting.  On  resuming  his  work  Woornian,  John,  American  Quaker 
in  New  York;  his  fijrat  drawing  ot  a  ragged  preacher:  b,  Northampton,  Burlington  County, 
newsboy  for  a  paper  called  'The  Pick'  elicited  «.  J,  August  1720;  d.  York,  England,  7  Oct 
such  comment  that  he  began  the  series  of  street  ,'?7=-  ,1"  I74i  he  became  a  speaker  in  the  meet- 
caricatures  on  which  rests  his  fame.  These  re-  ^Si^  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  at  this 
veal  his  humanity  as  well  as  artistic  insight  time  a  bookkeeper  in  a  mercantile  house,  but 

ur«»»  i9(..-ii«  A^..;^.»  „!,„„;,.:,.,  »«-t  subsequently  learned  the  tailor's  trade.  In  174& 
\,^3^Jr.,F^hJtT^^\f  ?^^  .  I,  N«  '">  company'  with  Isaac  Andrews,  he  made  hS 
V^?J?'F^h  ?Lh^H  ™  A/l-;^^?H„^tJJ  «"t  i'i""""*  *«*"■  '"  ^^'^  «f  the  back  settle- 
York  7  fcb.   184*1,  d,  1903.     tie   was  graduated  „,.„,,  -.t  Vinrinin    anrl  frnm  ttiaf  t\mr  mnrlmint 

^'Tft^'^d^ri  £"s^e"^imf  Xor^oPi^  ^^IsTvlsir^e's^iSTprirn'r  i^ 

S^.^^<q?ttrl^F^nt^ri,r.?,>   W^«^n=^  ^l"  different  portions  of  the  colonies.    In  1763 

^nfX .^iS^^T/rN,X*?.^"Th.  T.?i    li^ll  ^^  ■'"■'«>  •>«  I'"«="8  «"  the  Susquehanna.    He 

include:   < Who  «  Guilty  >    ' The  M  of  the  t,^,^   jp^ke    and  wtt,te  much    against   slavery. 

l^A<x3^V  mI,^  '  *P.^^!W°™^"  and  His  be^known  work  is  the  posthumous  -Jou?- 

a  Dead  Man';  'Gotdenrod  and  Aster.'  n^j  ^f  j^^n  Woolman's  Ufe  Sd  Travels  ii  the 

WooUett,    wiilet,    William,    English    en-  Service  of  the  Gospel'   (1775),  which  Whittier 

graver:  b.  Maidstone,  Kent,   1735;  d,  London  edited,  with  an   introduction,   in    1871,    Wool- 

23  May  1785.    His  family  originally  came  from  m»n's  simple  and  candid  style  has  been  highly 

Holland,  and  he  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  praised  by  Charles  Lamb,  Crabb  Robinstui,  and 

an  engraver  named  John  Tinney.    He  ^graved  others.    Among  his  other  writings  are:    <Some 

historical  subjects  and  portraits,  but  was  most  Considerations    on    the    Keeping   of    Negroes' 

successful  in  landscapes,  in  which  he  exhibited  (1753;    Part   II.,    1762);    <C(Misiderations'    on 

such  varied   excellences  as,  in  the  opinion  of  various  topks  (1768) ;  and  'Serious  Considera- 

Longhi,    to    entitle   hira    to   be   considered    <the  tions'   (1773).     In  1774-5  a  collective  edition  of 

MiaTve[  and  flie  example  for  all  contemporary  his  works  appeared.    Consult  Whittier's  sketch 

engravers  and  for  those  of  the  present  time.*  in  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  fee  'JonrnaL' 
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Wool'ner,  Thonuu,  English  sculptor  and  gias'  of  Plato  (1S42) — his  works  include  an 
poet:  b.  Hadleigfa,  Suffolk,  17  Dec.  1825;  d.  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law* 
f  Andon  ^  Oct  iS^.  At  12  he  was  placed  in  the  (i860,  5th  ed.,  1879)  ;  'Essays  on  Divorce  and 
studio  of  William  Behnes,  in  1842  entered  the  Divorce  Legislation*  (1869);  'Political  Science; 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  fol-  or  the  State  Theoretically  and  Practically  Con- 
lowing  year  his  first  work,  'Eleanor  Sucking  the  sidered'  (1877) ;  'Religion  of  the  Fast  and  of 
Poison  from  the  Arm  of  Prince  Edward,'  was  the  Future'  (1871);  'Communism  and  Social- 
exhibiteiL  His  first  work  to  attract  attention  ism>  (1880).  He  also  edited  Lieber's  'Civil 
was  'The  Death  of  Boadicea*  (1844),  uid  this  Liberty  and  Self- Government'  (1871)  and  his 
success  was  followed  by  'Alastor'  (1846);  'Manual  of  Political  Ethics'  (1871).  He  was 
'Puck*  (1847)  ;  'Titania  and  Her  Indian  Boy'  one  of  the  founders  of  the  'New  Englander,> 
(1&48);  and  'Eros  and  Euphrosyne*  (1848).  to  which  he  often  contributed,  one  of  the  regents 
About  185a  he  was  associated  with  Rossetti  and  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  at  one  period 
the  other  artists  who  formed  the  "Pre-Raphaelite  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Association. 

ftmooi  p«.od|cal  calltd.'The  Genn.>    H.J  con-  „„tas„,   H  ^.teni.tioml   liw,   ,S   of  T.   D. 

S5  S&i,tJ"*!r.^J°u™.^  Tr'^^i  Woolsey  (q.v.):  b.  New  Hmm,  Conn.,  »  Oct. 

«nd  published,  with  additions,  under  the  name  ,i>._    A     „,,  ffraHnatpH  fmm   VoU  :«   ir^.> 

ffir^St  ,«ii^*d<"*^Vh-'^r'r  Z"^  fee  instTSoflSenirZ/fc"    yS 

Australia  m  1852,  and  one  of  his  first  works  on  i_  .o„   ,_j  .:_„  ,o_o  i,„.  i^.„  f,,,,  _-nf--„- 

W  rSXdVif'^r  ^^rn^^^^'  S"r  Sert"k'e%a"1,iLlL'r<A^er^.1l''FoS 

n?.rt^^  2^!S=^™"  IfT-  '^■.^^*t^5l°If^^f  I'o'icy'    (1872);  and  edited  Pomeroy's  'Inter- 

??^^^n.X^."Tn■M™^f™.*^,*fi^w1ll■°^  national  La4>    (1886);  and  the  6th  edition  of 

7i}f^t1^S<:}L^^A^l  k^^}^'^^^^  Woolsey-s  'Intentional  Diw*  (1891).    He  was 

K  oi'&^lel'^ym^Sork^^'S^kirS  SdoSi'^i^O    "'  ^'*'"""'*    '''"'^""' 

Gladstone,  Kingsley,  and  Dickens,  and  statues  '^^'^^vtaa.    li»S»-SJ. 

of  Lord  Macanlay  for  Trinity  College,   Cam-  Woolwii,   wul  sin,    Abba   I,ouim   Ooold, 

bridge    (1B66),   Sir   Bartle  Frere  for  Bombay  American   lecturer  and   author:   b.    Windham, 

(1872),  Dr.  Whewell  for  Trinity  College,  Cam-  Maine,  30  April  1838.    She  has  lectured  enten- 

bridge    {1873),    Lord    Lawrence    for    Calcutta  sively  on  literary,  social,  historical,  and  dramatic 

(187s),  J,  S.  Mill  for  the  Thames  Embankment  subjects,  and   was  the   fotmder  and   honorary 

(1878),  Captain  Cook  for  Sydney  (1870),  Sir  president  of  the  Costiliac  Qub  of  Boston.    She 

Stamford    Baffles    for    Singapore    (1887),    and  has  published    'Women  in  American  Society' 

Lord  Palmerston  for  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  (1873)  ;     'Browsing    among    Books'     {1881 1 ; 

He  became  a  Royal  Academician  in  187^  and  JGeorge    Eliot    and    Her    Heroines'     (1886)  ; 

for  a  time  was  professor  of  sculpture  m  the  'Dress  Reform*  (1874). 

Academy     His   feme  as  a  Boilptor  has  <wer-  Woolson,  Constance  Fenimore,  American 

shadowed  his  repntahcn  as  a  w>et,  but_  'P_yg-  author:  b.  CUreraont,  N.  H.,  s  March  1848;  d. 

/^iiSi      ^i^4iLJf''r^\  *'^t?'    J'""lf  Venice,  Italy,  24  Jan.  1894.    kducated  in^eve- 

(iffl6),  and  'Poems'  (1887)  P/e  h'™  honorable  ^^  Bhio,  and^New  Yoik.  she  resided  in  Ohio, 

rank  among  the  nunor  poets  of  his  time.    Con-  ^^^  ^  piorida  and  other  Southern  States,  anj 

suit  Gamett,  in  'Dictionary  of  National  Biog-  finally  abroad,  chiefly  in  Italy.    Her  first  story 

^PW-  published  in  a  secular  m^jazme — contributions 

Woolaejr,  wul'sl,  Sarah  Chauncejr  (*Su3an  to  Episcopalian  periodicals   had  preceded   it  — 

CoOUDGE*),  American  author,  niece  01  T.  D.  was  'The  Happy  valley'  in  'Harper's  Monthly* 

Woolsey   W-v.)  :  b.   Oeveland,  Ohio,  1845;  d.  (1870).    In  this  much  of  her  subsequent  work 

Newport,  R.  I.,  9  April  1905.    As  'Susan  Coo-  appeared.    Many  poems  were  printed  from  time 

lidge*  she  was  a  popular  writer  for  children,  to  time,  but  these  were  never  collected.    Her 

but  also  wrote  for  dieir  elders 'Verses'  (1880);  reputation  was  based  on  works  in  fiction,  the 

•A    Short    History    of    Philadelphia*     (18^)-  volumes  being 'The  Old  Stone  House'  (1873) ; 

Among  her  books  for  young  people  were:  'The  'Castle     Nowhere:    Lake    Country    Sketches* 

New  Year's  Bargain'  C187O  ;  'What  KatyDid*  (1875)  ;  'Rodman  the  Keeper*   (1880)  ;  'Amie> 

(1873):  «A  Guernsey  Lily*   (1881);   <A  Little  (1882);  'Forthe  Major'  (1883):  'East  Angels' 

Country  Girl'    (1885).    She  also  edited    'The  (1886)  j     'Jupiter    Lights'     (1889);     'Horace 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Deleaney'    (1878);  Chase*     (1894);    and    'The    Front    Yard,   and 

'The   DiaiT  and   Letters    of   Frances   Bumey,  Other    Italian    Stories'     (1895).    Their    back- 

Madame  D  Arblay*  (1880).  ground   is  generally  American,  preferably  the 

WooUey,  Theodore  Dwlght,  American  l^ke  ««'''•;"  the  .S'^uth;  and  when  it  shifts 
college  president  and  scholar:  b  New  York  31  ^^Jli'^i'L't^'  tS„  ^I^frkJ^^l  ''w 
Oct  1801  i  d.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  i  July  i8fe  ^'^T/^"**  ^  Stedman  and  other  cnhcs  ict 
He  was  ^duated  at  Yale  College  in  i&S;  =5"f  ^^°J^u^xF^^^^''^JT^f  ^^^  ""** 
studied  Uw  in  PhUadelphU  and  theology  U  conformity  to  high  literary  standards. 
Princeton,  was  tutor  at  Yale  1823-5,  and  was  Woolston,  wiil'stdn,  Thomaa,  English 
licensed  to  preach  in  1825.  After  studying  deist:  h.  Northampton  i66g;  d.  London  21  Jan. 
abroad  (1827-30)  he  was  professor  of  Greelc  at  1731.  He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  Coi> 
Yale  1831-44  and  president  of  the  college  184&-71.  lege,  Cambridge,  became  a  fellow,  and  took 
In  1871-51  he  was  chairman  of  the  American  orders  in  the  English  Church.  He  made  a  care- 
company  of   revisers  of  the    New   Testament  ful  study  of  Ongen  and  in  170S  published  the 


Besides  editions  of  Greek  pJaya  —  the  'Alcestis*  'Old  Apolo^  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 

of    Euripides    (1833),  the   'Antigone*    (1^5),  Religion  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Revived.' 

and   'Electra'    (1837)   of  Sophocles,  the   'Pro-  He  maintamed  in  this  work  that  Moses  was  an 

melhens'  of  Plato  (1837),  as  well  as  the  'Gor-  allegorical    personage;   and   bis   history   typical 
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WOOLWICH  —  WOOSTER 

of  that  of  Chriat  In  i73i  be  published  'The  established  in  1857;  Sacred  Heart  College 
Moderator  between  the  Infidel  and  the  Apos-  (R.  C),  for  young  meu;  Saint  Ann's  Academj 
tate,'  dialogues  tending  to  show  that  the  Gospel  (R.  C)  for  girls  and  young  women,  public  and 
miracles  by  themselves  could  not  prove  Christ  parish  schools,  the  Harris  Institute  Library  con- 
to  be  the  Messiah,  This  work  occasioned  great  taining  about  i6,ooo  volumes.  There  are  nine 
scandal,  and  it  was  only  through  the  interven-  banks  and  trust  companies.  In  1903  the  Woon- 
lion  of  Whiston  that  the  author  escaped  a  prose-  socket  Institute  for  Savings  had  deposits 
cution.  In  1721  his  college  deprived  him  of  amounting  to  $4,So(vxx>;  and  the  Producers  Sav- 
his  fellowship.  The  views  set  forth  in  his  last  ing  Bank  had  $MiS,5;o.  The  cily  owns  and 
work  Woolston  developed  more  fully  in  'The  operates  the  water-works. 

Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and  an  Apostate'  Woonsocket    is    a    consolidation    of    several 

(i?2S).     His  femous  series  of  six  'Discourses  factory  villages.    The  first  village  called  Woon- 

on  the  Miracles  of  Christ*  appeared  1737-9,  with  socket  is  not  inctnded  in  the  limits  of  the  present 

two  'Defences'  in  1729  and  1730.    He  was  in-  city.    The  city  was  set  off  in  1867  from  the  town 

dieted  for  blasphemy  in  consequence  of  the  pub-  of  Cumberland ;  in  1871  apart  of  Smithfield  was 

llcation  of  this  work  and  was  imprisoned.    His  annexed,  and  13  June  i8w  the  city  was  incor- 

collected   works  with    'Life*    appeared   in  five  porated.     Pop.    (1890)    ao,83o;    (igoo)    a8,304i 

volumes  (i833).  (l9lo)  38.125.    Consult  Richardson,  'History  of 

Woohrich,  wuHch,  England,  a  former  Woonsocket.' 
town  of  Kent,  now  a  metropolitan  borough  of  Woor«n,  or  Woorara.  See  Cuxaw. 
London,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  cigbt  Wooster,  wus'ter,  David,  American  Revo* 
miles  below  London  Bridge.  It  has  many  an-  lutionary  general :  b.  Stratford,  Conn.,  3  March 
cient,  together  with  a  number  of  handsome  1710;  d.  Danbury,  Conn.,  3  May  1777.  He  was 
modem  houses,  an  old  church  (restored  1894).  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738;  and  in  173% 
other  places  of  worship,  a  town-hall,  and  several  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Ei^Uuid  and 
charitable  endowments.  It  owes  its  importance  Spain,  entered  the  provincial  army  as  fieutenanL 
to  the  royal  arsenal,  which  occupies  an  area  of  and  was  subsequently  made  captain  of  a  vessel 
above  350  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  built  and  equipped  by  the  colonj^  for  tiie  defense 
and  magnificent  establishments  of  the  kind  in  of  its  coasts.  In  174^  he  participated  in  the  ez- 
the  world,  with  extensive  forges,  foundries,  and  pedition  against  Louisburp,  and  went  in  corn- 
workshops  of  various  kinds  in  which  the  newest  mand  of  a  cartel  ship  to  England,  where  he  was 
Wpes  of  machinery  are  employed  for  the  manu-  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  service  under 
ucture  of  immense  quantities  of  warlike  stores  Sir  William  Pepperell.  In  the  French  war 
which  are  kept  in  suitable  ma([azines  and  store-  which  ended  in  1763  he  was  commissioned  bf 
bonset.  In  the  Rotunda  there  is  a  fine  historical  the  governor  of  Connecticut  as  colonel,  and  sut>-' 
collection  of  arms  and  other  interestii^  objects,  sequently  as  brigadier-general,  and  served  during 
A  large  garrison  is  stationed  at  Woolwich,  the  whole  war.  In  April  1775  he  was  one  of 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  royal  artil-  the  members  of  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  who 
lery;  and  there  are  various  barracks,  a  military  concerted  the  plan  for  the  seizure  of  Ticon- 
and  a  naval  hospital,  etc.  On  the  edge  of  Wool-  deroga;  and  when  the  continental  army  was  or- 
wich  Common,  a  fine  large  open  area,  are  the  ganized  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  eight 
handsome  buildings  of  the  Royal  Military  Acad-  brigadier-generals.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ex- 
emy  (see  Milftary  Schooi.s);  and  the  Royal  pedition  into  Canada,  where  after  the  death  of 
Ordnance  College  is  also  at  Woolwich.  At  Gen.  Montgomery  he  for  a  time  held  the  chief 
North   Woolwich,   on  the   opposite  side   of  the  command.     He  resigned  and  returned  to  Con- 


,  to  which  runs  a  free  steam  ferry,  many    necticuh  and  was  major-general  of  the  militia 
ve    factories,    especially   of    when  Tryon  invaded  that  province  for  the  pur- 


.    and    extensive 


telegraph  cables,  have  recently  sprung  up.    Fop.  nose  of  destroying  the  military  stores  at  Dan- 

of  metropolitan  borough  about  120,000.  bury.    He  attacked  Tryon's  rear  guard  27  April 

Woonaocfcet,  woon-a5k'et,    R.    I.,   city  in  ^777,  and  while  rallying  his  men  was  mortally 

Providence  County;  on  the   Blackstone  River,  wounded.     On  17  June  Congress  voted  that  a 

and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart:ford  monument   should  be  erected  to  his   memory, 

(two  branches)  railroad;  about  i$  miles  north-  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  have  the  resolution 

west  of  Providence  and  37  miles  southwest  of  canned  into  efllec^  and  his  neglected  grave  wm 

Boetoa     It  has  electric  lines  extending  to  all  "ot  identEfied  until  1854,  ot  2?  Apnl  of  whidi 

the  near-by  towns.    The  river  here  is  spanned  year  »"=  corner-stone   of  a  monument  to  his 

by  a  bridge  which  cost  originally  %30Ofloo.     It  memory  was  laid,   by  act  of  the  legislature  of 

has  three  narks  and  the  county  fair  grounds.  Connecticut.    The  town  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  was 

It  is  a  well-known  manufacturing  city.    In  1009  I'mea  in  his  honor. 

(government  census)  there  were  130  manufac-  Wooater,     Ohio,     city,     county-seat     of 

turing  establishments,  capitalized  for  $27,70(^)00,  Wayne  County ;  on  the  Killbuck  Creek,  and  00 

and  in  which  were  11,245  wage-earners,  to  whom  the    Pennsylvania  and   the    Baltimore   &  Ohio 

were  paid  annually  $5,676,000.     The  total  cost  R.R.*s;  about  50  mites  southwest  of  Qevdand. 

of  raw  material  used  annually  was  $16,762,000  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region, 

and    the    value    of    the    finished    products   was  It  has  manufactories  of  flour,   furniture,  doors, 

$28,2i9,0oa    The  chief  manufactures  were  cotton  sash,  and  blinds,  boilers,   en^nes,   mill-gearintt, 

goods,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  wor-  and  brick.    There  are  two  national  banks  having 

sted  goods,  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  each  of  a  combined  capital  of  $200^100,  and  one  private 

which  had  an  annual  output  valued  at  more  than  bank.    The  educational  institutions  are  Wooster 

$1,000,000.    Other  manufactures  are  carved  and  University,  the  Ohio  Agricultural   Eicperhnent 

turned  wood,  wagons,  carriages,  woolen  goods.  Station,  a  high  school,  public  elementary  schools, 

machinery,  and  furniture.  and  two  libraries.    Pop.   (1890)   5,901;   (igoo) 

The  educational  institutions  are  a  high  school,  6.063;  (1910)  6,136. 
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WORCESTER 

Wotcnter,  wfis'ter,  Dcm  Conant,  Ameri-  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  2j  Oct  1865,  He  wa» 
can  educator:  b.  Thetford,  Vt,  1  Oct  1866,  graduated  from  Yale  in  181 1,  and  from  1819 
He  was  graduated  at  tlie  University  of  Michigan  resided  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  busily  preparing 
in  1889,  having  previously  accompanied  the  and  publishing  books.  Among  his  earlier  works, 
Steere  scientific  expedition  to  the  Philippine  compiled  with  much  accuracy  and  excellent  con- 
■  Islands  in  i88?-9.  He  was  instructor  in  ammal  densation.  were:  <A  Geographical  Dictionary' 
morphology  at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1817),  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  appeared 
1893-0.  becoming  assisUnt  professor  in  the  last-  in  ifty;  a  'Gazetteer  of  the  United  States' 
named  year,  la  1890-2  he  again  traveled  in  the  (1818)  ;  and  'Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography' 
Philippines  with  F.  S.  Bourns,  in  a  tour  known  (1828).  His  first  effort  in  English  lexicwraphy 
BS  'The  Menage  Scientific  Expedition,'  and  in  ^as  an  edition  of  'Johnson's  English  Dictionary. 
January  1899.  was  appointed  one  of  the  United  as  Improved  by  Todd  and  Abridged  by  Cha!- 
Mates  commissioners  to  the  islands  to  investi-  mers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
*^lrl"j  "PS"^,-""  <^°"*J'"°"s  there  He  has  Combined'  (1828).  In  i8a9  he  prepared  an 
mibhshed:  'Prdiminary  Notes  on  Birds  and  abridgment  of  Webster's  "American  Diction- 
Mammals  collected  by  the  Menage  Scientific  ary' ;  and  in  1830  published  his  'Comprehensive 
Expedition  to  the  Ph^.ppine  Islands'  {1894)  ;  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary.' 
!^^\"'"!t?'*pJi°  .P'"]'?P'"<  9™^*?"'^  After  collecting  philological  works  in  Europe  in 
^'^?  'Jil}"'  Philippine  Islands  and  their  Peo-  ,Qy^,^  ^e  edited  the  'American  Almanac'  in 
pie  (lapBJ.  1831-43,  and  in  1846  published  the  'Universal 
Worcester,  Edward  Somerset,  3D  Mabquis  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
OF,  English  inventor:  b.  Raglan  Castle,  Mon-  goage.*  His  dtief  work,  'A  Dictionary  of  tht 
noutb^ire,  1601 ;  d,  3  April  1667,  He  engaged  English  Language,'  appeared  in  i860,  being  the 
in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  first  work  of  the  sort  to  employ  illustrations. 
war,  and  was  employed  by  the  king  to  act  for  For  this  many  collaborators  were  employed,  par- 
him  m  Ireland;  hut  when  his  errand  was  dts-  ticularly  for  the  definition  of  technical  terms. 
covered  he  was  treated  with  dtiplicity  by  Charles,  The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  work 
and  retired  to  France  in  1648.  Returning  to  of  Webster  and  that  of  Worcester  was  that  the 
England  in  i6sa  he  was  imprisoned  m  the  Tower  latter  sought  to  present  the  language  as  it  was, 
1652-4,  and  his  estates  were  sequestered,  but  ^hile  Webster  endeavored  to  exhibit  it  improved 
after  the  Restoration  he  recovered  most  of  these.  35  [,e  thought  it  should  be.  Essentially  the  same 
He  afterward  spent  his  ttme  in  retirement,  and  in  scheme,  that  of  Worcester,  is  now  observed  by 
the  cultivation  of  natural  phi  osophy  and  me-  gjch.  By  many  Worcester  has  been  preferred 
chanics.  In  1663  he  published  a  took  entitled  to  Wctster  for  its  pronunciations. 
'Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  In-  ^ 

ventions  as  I  can  call  to  mmd  to  have  been  Tried  Worcerter,    Noah,   American   theologian: 

and  Perfected,'  in  which  he  first  gave  a  descrip-  b.   Hollis,  N.  H.,  25   Nov.  1758;  d.    Brighton, 

tKWi   of  the  uses   and  effects   of  an  t  igine   for  Mass.,  31  Oct.  1837.    He  was  a  fifer  in  the  Conli- 

"driving  up  water  by  fire";  and  afterward  pub-  nental   army   in    177S.   a°d   entered   the   service 

lished  a  small  pamphlet,  called   'An  E;;a«  and  again   for  a   short   tiino  as   fife-major   in    1777- 

True  Dcfinitiorf  of  the  most  Stupendous  Water-  In  1786  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  a  Congre- 

comvnBiidiilg  Engine,  invented  by  the  Mirqiiess  ga^onal  association,  and  in  1787  ordained  pastor 

of  Worcester."    In  neither  of  these  does  he  give  of  the  church  in  Thornton,  N.  H.,  where  he  had 

atiy   aiatement  ef  the  mode  of  constructing  his  held  local  offices  and  been  elected  representative 

engine ;  but.  from  his  description  and  account  of  to  the  General  Court.    In  iSoa  he  was  employed 

its  effects,  it  may  be  inferred  that  its  actkin  de-  as  the  first  missionary  of  the   New  Hampshire 

pended  on  the  condensation  as  well  as  the  elas-  Misnomry  Society,  and  tn  that  capacity  traveled 

tic    fo#ee  of  the   steam.     (See   Steam -ebginK.'*  and  preached  widely  in  the  northern  portion  of 

Consult :    Dirck,     'Life,    Times,    and    Scientific  the    State.     In    rSiO   he   removed   to   Salisbury, 

Labors   of  the   Second   Marquis   of  Worcester'  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation,  and  in  1S13 

(1865)  ;  Dirck,  ' Worcester iana'   (1865).  settled  at  Brighton.  Mass.    His  work  on  rtie  doc- 

■„ ^      „,,    ,      1-1  .         ■  ■,  trine  of  the  Trinity,  entitled  'Bible  News  of  the 

*«'?"£•  SS™  St-  '"^'"'"iJ'i  Father,  Son,  mJ  Holy  Gho.f  (1810),  soon  U- 
»>y  offici.1:  b.  AltanjN.  Y,  .9  Nov.  1826;  d.  ^„  ,^,  ,;,,■„,  ^  ^,„„  mim.dv.r.ion,  Ih, 
N=»  York  I,  Jom  1904.  H,  „M  l.«,  urf  Hopkinton  amoci.lioi.,  of  which  he  «.,  a  mm- 
followed  varion.  furnvo,  but  entered  rulroad-  j,,' p„,i„B  ,  (ormal.entenee  of  condemnation 
ing  in  1853,  when  he  becaine  a  "enihet  of  the  J^,  ^  j^  |^  p  g  g  g  ^  ^^ 
accounlnidep.rtn»^t  of  the  New  York  Oatr.l  ^^,  Chri.tian  Di,dple,>  a  Jerlodical  pnhH.hed 
SiS"'.,?'  '  T™S;  *°^  »■■»»'<>  *=  in  Bo.lon,  and  in  1814  mWi.hed  his  iricl,  lA 
book.ofth,.conii«n,  when  there  werenopteee-  s„|,„„  5^^  ,  ^J  g  ,„„  „j  y,  ,  ■ 
dents  la  the  United  States  for  the  organiza-  ^  .[  i^o^^  3^4  translated  into  several  lan 
tion  of  large  railwa,,,  and  the  present  account-  sj-„„|  j„„  ,k;,  ,1,^  Mas.achnsetts 
mg  ystem  of  railway,  „  this  country  ,s  Ijrgd,  ^5,  ,„,„  ,J,  ,„^,j  „j  ,„  ,g  ^,  „„. 
the  development  of  U  work.  Subsecwently  he  j^^^^  ..^'^  p,i„<i  „,  p-„„  ,  ,.hieh%„,i„„ej 
becatne  snccessm^  treasurer  and  seeteunry  of  ,„  „„a,,erly  numbers  for  10  years,  nearly  the 
the  companyi  .n  1873  secretary  and  treasurer  of  ,j„(,  „,  ,,'teing  written  by  himself.  In  1829  he 
the  Lake  Shore  4  Mjchiipn  Southern,  m  1%  published  .The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  Display  of 
SfvX"™  r  ,  "  'V^'^  «««l"ry  of  th^  I  „„,  „,  w„th> ;  S,  1831,  'The  Causes  and 
Michigan  Central,  in  1883  Us  vice-president  e,,;|,  „,  Contention  among  Christians' ;  and  in 
From  .1S83  he  was  also  secrcury,  or  treasurer,  or  ,5,  ,l„,  Thoughts  on  Important  Sibjects.> 
both,  m  .5  other  compan«s  j^^^  j,,  further  writings  i.  a  iRespectfil  Ad- 
Weniener,  Joseph  EmerKin,  American  dress  to  the  Trinitarian  aergy'  (1812).  Con- 
lexicographer:  b.  Bedford,  N.  H.,  24  Aug.  1784;  suit  the  'Memoirs'  by  Ware  (1844). 
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WORCESTER 

Worcester,  England,  (i)  A  city,  the  capi-  wage-earners  to  whom  were  paid  annually  $19,- 
tal  of  Worcestershire,  situated  in  a  beautiful  464,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000  in  10 
vale  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn,  103  miles  years.  The  raw  material  used  each  year  cost 
north-northwest  of  London.  The  cathedral  is  a  542.601,000,  and  the  value  of  the  finished  prod- 
noble  specimen  of  Gothic  simplicity.  It  was  ucts  was  $77,148,000.  The  90  foundries  and  . 
first  erected  by  Etlielred,  king  of  Mercia.  in  680,  jnachine-shops  in  1900  had  an  output  valued  at 
and  a  later  edifice  was  hurned  down  and  rebuilt  $8,492,686.  The  11  boot  and  shoe  factories  had 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  It  was  productions  valued  at  $1,610,605;  the  products 
restored  in  1857-74.  It  is  394  feet  long,  78  feet  of  the  S  envelope  establishments  amounted  to 
wide,  and  68  feet  high,  and  the  lower,  which  $1,150,802;  the  Ii  wirework  factories,  including 
rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  aisles  wire  rope  and  cable,  produced  annually  goods 
to  the  altitude  of  170  feet,  is  ornamented  at  the  to  the  amount  of  $i,53iAt7;  and  the  11  woolen 
comers  by  lofty  pinnacles.  It  contains  many  goods  mills  had  an  annual  output  valued  at 
handsome  monuments  and  sculptures.  There  $'.5S3.Z9?.  There  were  34  additional  industries, 
are  about  20  other  handsome  places  of  worship,  each  one  of  which  had  finished  products  amount- 
such  as  Holy  Trinity,  Saint  Nicholas,  Saint  An-  ing  annually  to  over  $100,000.  Some  of  these 
drews,  Saint  Helens,  etc  Among  other  build-  industries  are  the  manufacturing  of  worsted 
ings  are  the  shire-hall,  guildhall,  Victoria  Insti-  goods,  machinery,  printing  and  pulilishing  prod- 
tute  (library,  museum,  etc),  corn-exchange,  the  ucts,  musical  mstruments,  marble  and  stone 
hop  and  fruit  market,  museum  of  natural  history,  products,  lumber  oroducts,  leather  goods, 
two  grammar-schools,  several  charitable  inati-  women's  clothing  (ftictory  products),  men's 
tutions,  etc.  Worcester  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  (factory  products),  and  food  products. 
English  leather  glove  trade,  has  celebrated  porce-  Butldingt  and  Municipal  Improvements.~Tbe 
Iain-works,  "Worcester  sauce*  works,  vinegar-  principal  public  buildings  are  the  government 
works,  chemical  and  manure  works,  foundries,  building,  court-house,  city-hall  State  vnuny, 
railway  signal  works,  carriage  factories,  and  other  Mechanics'  Hall,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
works.  Its  trade  in  hops  is  extensive.  There  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
are  municipal  electric  lighting  works,  and  a  ser-  Association  buildings,  buildings  of  the  Women's 
vice  of  electric  trams.  The  most  remarkable  Ciubs,  the  State  Mutual  Assurance  Company, 
event  here  was  the  victory  of  the  English  army,  several  chariUble  institutions,  the  religious  and 
under  Cromwell,  over  the  Scotch  in  the  cause  of  educational  institutions,  and  the  Union  Station. 
Charles  II.,  in  1651.  Pop.  about  50,000.  (2)  The  area  is  32  square  miles,  including  the  hill 
An  inland  county  bounded  on  the  north  by  Salop  country  and  the  lakes  within  the  city  limits, 
and  Stafford,  on  the  west  by  Hereford,  on  the  There  are  10  public  parks,  having  a  combined 
south  by  Gloucester,  and  on  the  east  by  War-  area  of  400  acres;  Lake  Park  has  no  acres  and 
wick;  with  some  separated  portions,  enclosed  Elm  Park  86  acres.  The  system  of  waterworks 
by  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Warwick,  The  cost,  originally,  $3,670,000;  there  are  about  aoo 
area  is  739.7  square  miles.  The  surface,  gen-  miles  of  mams.  The  sewer  system  covera  about 
erally  level  or  gently  undulating,  has  some  ex-  '70  miles,  and  cost  $SJ4>.534-  The  city  is  di- 
tensive  and  beautiful  vales,  the  principal  of  vided  mto  eight  wards,  which  diverge  from  the 
which,  that  of  the  Severn,  is  30  miles  long,  and  centre  of  the  city  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
one  quarter  to  a  mile  broad.  On  the  southwest  The  pnncipal  business  streets  run  north  and 
are  the  fine  Malvern  Hills,  the  loftiest  of  which  south. 

is  1444  feet  above  sea-level.    The  soil,  composed  Ckitrches,  Ckantme,  and  Editcational  Inst*- 

chiefly  of  clay  and  loam,  is  of  great  fertility.  (WhMW.— There  are  over  loo  church  ormniM- 

The    principal    crops    are   wheat,    barley,    oats,  *">"*<  having   about  85    edifices.    The   denom- 

beans,  pease,  tumipa,  and  hops.     The  orchards  inaUons  rank,  according  to  the  number  of  their 

are  celebrated  for  their  apples  and  cider.     The  buildings,    aa    follows:      Congregational  1st,    18; 

vales  consist  of  meadows  and  rich  pastures.    The  Baptist,    16;    Methodist  Episcopal,   12;    Roman 

sheep  are  of  the  Leicester  breed.    Coal  is  found  Catholic,  12;  Protestant  Episcopal.  5;  UmUnan, 

in  the  north  and  northwest;  the  brine  springs  4j,a"tl  others  I  or  2  each.    The  hospitals  are  the 

at  Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior  supply  immerse  Washburn  Memorial  Hospital,  for  women  and 

quantities  of  salt;  iron  is  found  with  the  coal,  children;  the  Cily  Hospital,  Homoeopathic  Hos- 

and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  ol  P}^h   S|"nt  Vincent's  and   Saint  Francis'  hos- 

hardware,  is  extensive;   carpets  and   ruga  arc  P'"'*-    Other  institutions  are  the  State  Insane 

made  at  Kiddyrminster ;  and  porcelain,  gloves.  Asylum,  the  State  Odd  Fellows    Home,  Saint 

and   other   articles   at    Worcester.      Pop.    about  ^nn  s   Orphan   Asylum.   Saint   Viticent  s   Home 

36a  000  '°^  '"^  Aged,  Saint  Francis'  Home  for  the  Aged. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  orphanage,  a  home  for  the 

Worcester,  Mass.,  city,  one  of  the  county-  friendless,  and  a  number  of  private  hospitals. 
seats  of  Worcester  County;  on  the  Blackstone  The  educational  institutions  are  Clark  Univer- 
River,  and  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.,  the  sity,  a  post-graduate  school  for  original  re- 
Boston  4  M..  and  the  New  York  Central  E.R.'s ;  search,  opened  in  1889;  College  of  the  Holy 
-•  miles  west  of  Boston  and  45  miles  northwest  Cross   (R.  C),  opened  in   1843;  the  Bancroft 

Providence.    Electric  railways  extend  to  all  School;  Highland  Military  Academy  (P.  E.); 

,..=  near-by  towns  and  to  Boston.    The  city  was  Kimball's  School  for  Girls ;  Saint  John's  School 

begun  m  a  valley,  but  it  now  occupies  a  number  (R.  C);  Worcester  Academy;  Becker's  Busi- 

of  the  surrounding  hills;  the  average  elevation  ness  College;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute; 

■bove  sea-level  is  500  feet  Hinman's    Business    College ;    a    Sute    normal 

/«<(it((n>*.— Worcester  is  noted  for  the  num-  school;  three  publk:  high  schools;  the  classical 

her  and  variety  of  its  manufacturing  establish-  opened  in   1845.  the  English  high  school,  and 

ments.     In  1909  (government  census)  the  city  the  evening  high  school,  public  and  parish  ele- 

had5Somanufa<;tures,  capitalized  for  $64,6^00(X  mentary  schools,  the  Free  Public  Library  con- 

and     employing     31,404     officials,     clerks     and  laining  about   140,000  volumes,  two  antianariao 
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.,  hiatorical   and   literary  societies,  and  founded  by  a  gift  of  $ioa,cNx>  fTom  John  Boynton 

eevcral   school   libraries.  of    Tempi eton ;    was    chartered    in     1865,    and 

Banks  and  Finances. —  In  1903  Worcester  had  opened  to  students  in  1868.    Since  that  time  its 

16  banks.     The  exchanges  at  the  United  States  resources  have   been   largely   increased  both  by 

clearing-house  for  the  year  ending  30  Sept.  1901  private     benefactions     and     Slate      donations. 

amounted  to  $74,397,774-     The  deposits   (1903)  Though  one  of  the  earliest  schools  of  the  kind 

were  in  five  banks  over  $1,000,000  and  less  than  in  the  United  States,  it  has  in  every  way  kept 

$2,000,000;    in  two   banks   over  $2,000/100  and  pace  with  the  progress  in  scientific  and  technical 

less    than    $3,000,000;    in    three    banks    over  education,  and^  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 

$7,000,000  and  less  than  $10,000,000,  and  in  one  ing  American  technical  schools.    From  the  time 

bank  $17,396,263.     The   municipal    expenditures  of   its   organization,   laboratory   and   shop   work 

for     maintenance     and     operation     are     about  has  been  a   distinctive   feature   of   its   work;   it 

$3,300,000.     The  chief  items  of  expense  are  as  was  one  of  the  first  schools  to  emphasize  the  im- 

follows;  schools,  $SSzjoo;  streets,  $536,000;  fire  portance  of  laboratory    methods,  and  the  first 

department,  $194,500;  police  department,  $iS3r  'n  the  United  States  to  establish  a  workshop  as 

500;  charity  department,  $79,000;  public  library,  an  essential  part  of  the  training  in  mechanical 

$51,000.  engir;eering.     The   Institute   offers   five   courses 

Government.— Tht  govenunent   is  vested   in  of   four   years   each    leading   to   the   degree   of 

amayor,  whose  term  of  office  is  one  year;  aboard  B.S.;  these  are  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical 

of  councilmen,  34  members,  three   from   each  engineering,    chemistry    and    general    science. 

ward;  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  nine  members  English,   political   science,  French  or  German, 

elected  at  large.    The  two  boards  constitute  the  and  mathematics  are  included  in  all  courses;  the 

city  council,  who  have  power  to  accept  or  reject  work   of  the   Freshman  year   is   practically  the 

the  mayor's  appointmenla.     The  council  elects  same  for  all  courses;  witli  the  Sophomore  year 

the  heads  of  the  departments.  the  special  work  of  each  course  begins.     Th» 

Hiilory.—A.   settlement  was   made   here    in  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  gen- 

'67^-4.  called   Quansigamog   Plantations.    The  eral  science  course  is  largely  elective;  otherwise 

Indians   were   hostile   to   the   settlers   from   the  the  courses  are  practically  all  required.     Gradu- 

first ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  King  Philip's  war,  ate  courses  are  provided  leading  to  the  degrees 

their  hostility   increased   and   the   whites   aban-  of     M.S.,     D.S.,    M.E.,    CE.,     and     E.E     The 

doned  the  settlement    Another  attempt  to  found  students  maintain  a  Christian  Association,  chap- 

a  settlement  was  made  in  1684,  but  after  a  few  ters  of  several  Greek  letter  fraternities,  and  an 

years   the   Indians   forced   the   whites   to   again  Athletic  Association,     The  institute  publishes  a 

leave.    The  second  time  the  place  was  named  bi-monthly  'Journal,*  containing  original  articles 

Worcester  on  account  of  Worcester  in  England  ■*"  technical  and  scientific  subjects  by  the  alumni 

having  been  the  home  of  some  of  the  settlers,  and  faculty,  and  news  of  the  institute  and  gen- 

In  1 713  the  permanent  settlement  was  made.     In  «"'   scientific   progress.      The   institute   campus 

172a  Worcester  was  incorporated ;  and  chartered  comprises  12  acres  on  a  slight  elevation  in  the 

as  a   city  in   1848.     Isaac   Thomas,  a  publisher,  northwestern  part  of  the  city ;  it  slopes  on  the 

moved  from  Boston  to  Worcester  in   1775,  and  north  to  Institute  Park.     The  buildings  on  this 

until  about  1800  the  town  was  among  the  leading  campus  are  Boynton  Hall,  the  Washburn  Sho^s 

publishing  places  in  the  country.  (machine  and  forge),  the  Salisbury  Laboratories 

Fofiuhtum. — The   city   ranks   second   in   the  (chemistry,  physics,  and  electrical  engineering). 

State   in   population.     Smce   1850  it  has  grown  ^3'    engineering    laboratories     (mechanical    en- 

rapidly.     Beginning  with  1800  the  Federal  cen-  gineering),  the  power  laboratory,   the   foundry, 

BUS   returnsTiave   given  the   following:    (1800)  and  the  high  potentials  laboratory;  the  institute 

2,411;     (1820)    2,963;     (1850)     17,049;    (1870)  a'.so  owns  Newton  Hall,  a  dormitory  a  short 

41,405;    (1880)    58,291;    (1890)    84,655;    (1900)  distance  from  the  campus,  and  a  hydraulics  lab- 

11^421;  (1910  census)  I4S,<«6.    Consult:  Rice,  ""foT    at    Chaffins,    five    miles    distant.     The 

<Worcester  in  1898 » ;  HnrxC'History  of  Wor-  'aMratones     arid     shops     are    all     excellentiy 

cester  County.'  equipped;   the   library   m    1904   contained   9,100 

"^op.  6,axx  Worde.  wSrd,  Wynkyn  de,  English  printer 

WorcMKr     CnUesc     Oxford,     EngUnd,  ''^  '"t'l"'-  t-  AUra  late   .5*  cinlniT:  d. 

originally  cll.d  Gloneurer  Hill,  w..  founded  'f^'S'  'J™' J''*/  ^"' L'""  ""t""''?  '"> 

in  i?.4  by  Sir  Thonu,  Cooke,  of  Bentley,  Wor-  ^"■^''''C'  Ji^"."',''  '"'"^,'  "'"JS"'*  "I 

ceslershire    for  .  provost,  si,  fellows,  £,d  si,  S"i"i,"7^°l'' ?"  .i'™?    «■  P™'*'y  »'"' 

scholars.    Under  the  sMutes  of  18&  'Worcester  "England  with  Cixton  from  Brngea  m  if*. 

College  consists  of  a  pro.o.t,  9  or  10  fellow,.  S:    '  "    1,  l"  S""?'^- 1°,^ t"",'."-™""'" 

•nd  t9  scholars.    Theri  are  i  nnmh^r  of  e,hi-  f?"'"^Jrte''  '"  S'^'J^!!  '"°!1''    i°  J*"' 

bitions,  two  of  which  are  comreclS  with  Se  He  pnnted  between  700  and  800  work,  which  ue 

Oiarterhouse   School,  and  three  with   Broms-  S,       *™"«1>  '"S"'!"  "  •'  ''?•'  ""  cooi- 

grovc  School                                               ^'i",,"  piete  copy.     This  is  thonght  to  be  not  more 

„.                  Ti  .        ,    .  than  half  his  work.    Among  the  books  printed  by 

_  Worteater  PolTtechnic  Insbtnte.  a  tech-  him  were  Higden's  'Polychronicon'   (1495),  in 

nxal  aehool  located  at  Worcester,  Mass.    It  was  which  occurs  the  first  specimen  of  mnsic-type; 
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Wakefield's    'Oratio'    (1534),    in   which   Italic  t!ieii  became  canon  of  Westminster,  and  after  be- 

type  WHS  first  used  in  England;  and  Trevisa's  ing  made  arciideacon  of  Westminster  in.  1865 

rendering  of  Bartbolonveus  Anglicus'  *De  Pro-  rtaa  appointed  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1S68.    He 

prietatibus  Rerum'   (1496).  was  the  author  of  writings  connected  with  das- 

Worden,  wor'dn,  John  Lorimer,  American  sical,  theological,  or  ecclesiastical  subjejl^ 
naval  officer:  b.  Ossining.  Westchester  County,  ??<WS  which  are:  'Athens  and  Attica'  (1836): 
N.  Y.,  12  March  181S;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  'Greece:  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical' 
18  Oct.  1S07.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  (1039);  an  edition  of  'Theocritus'  (1844;  fuller 
in  the  navy  in  1834-  At  the  beginning  of  the  ^i^.  ^^77)i  'Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth' 
Gvil  War  he  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  O^SO  .;  'Saint  Hippotytus  and  the  Church  of 
but  after  seven  months  was  exchanged  and  was  K<^e  "^  t^e  3d  <-entury'  (1853);  'The  New 
subsequently  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Testameiit  in  the  Original  Greek'  (1856-60); 
Monitor,  which  left  New  York  6  March  1862.  'The  Old  TesUment  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
He  arrived  at  Hampden  Roads  on  the  evening  ?'?'*''  *''!>  ??.'=«  »"d  inlrodaction  (1864-71): 
of  the  8th,  after  the  iron-dad  Merrimac  had  de-  /"  Oiureh  Hist^  to  the  Council  of  Chalee- 
stroyed  the  wooden  frigates  Cumberland  and  aon.45r  a.d.'  (iajL-3)  Consult  'Lifc'  by  his 
Congress.  On  the  morning  of  the  gth  a  memo^  daughter  Elizabeth  and  J.  H.  Overton  (1888). 
rable  battle  was  fought  by  the  Mlerrimic  and  Wordswortll,  ChtiGttpher,  English  Angli- 
Monitor,  the  former  of  which  was  partly  dis-  can  clergyman  and  scholar,  second  son  of  Bishop 
abled  and  abandoned  the  fight,  after  several  Christopher  Wordswiorth  (q.v.)  :  b.  Westmin- 
violent  collisions  with  the  Monitor.  Promoted  ster  36  March  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
commander  in  1862  and  captain  in  1863,  he  com-  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1870-S8  was  a 
manded  the  iron-clad  Montank  in  the  operations  fellow  and  tutor  of  Peterhouse  College,  and  in 
against  Fort  Sumter  in  April  of  that  year.  In  1877  was  appointed  rector  of  Galston,  in  Rut- 
June  t868  be  was  promoted  commodore,  and  in  land.  In  1686  he  became  &  prebendary  of  Lin- 
1872  rear-admiral.  He  was  superintendent  of  coin  cathedral,  and  in  1S89  rector  of  Tynebain, 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  T870-4 ;  Dorset.  Since  1897  he  has  been  rector  of  St 
commander-in-chief  of  the  European  squadron  Peter's,  Marlborough.  His  published  woria 
in  1875-7;  and  was  retired  in  1886.  comorise:   'University  Society  in  the  i8th  Cen- 

Wordsworth.  werdz'werth,  Charles.  Scot-  t«ry\  (1874) ;    'Schote    Aca<iemiae>     (1877) ; 

lish    prelate,    son    of    Giristopher    Wordsworth  ^"^^""P  ^<*  "^?i"  Sarum>   (i87^),edited 

U774-1846)    (q.v.):  b.  Lambeth  22  Aug.   1806;  ^**^  J%  ?.''0^«':      P""?^!*   Ecdesi*   S.   An- 

d.  SaintAndrews,  Scotland.  5  Dec.  1^2.    H^  <i'^'    (/^"«1  'S^S)  ;  'Lmcpln  Cathedral  S(at- 

was  educated  at  Harrow  and   Christ   Church,  "J?*      {1892-7),    edited    wiA    H.    Bradshaw; 

Oxford,    and,    becoming    a    private    tutor,    had  f  °''°.'""?"    "*■  *H"»  <£5?'"*"    ^-       ('85«»-4> : 

Gladstone  and  Manning  as  pupils.    From  1835  'Mediaeval  Services'   (1898) ;  etc 

to  1846  he  was  second  master  at  Winchester  Wordsworth,  Dorotfiy,  English  writer:  b. 

School,   and    from    1846   to    1854   was   the   first  Cockermouth    25    Dec.    1771 ;    d,    Grasmerc    25 

warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,   Perth-  Jan.  1855.     She  was  the  only  sister  of  the  poet, 

shire.     He  was  elected  bishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  was  a  woman  of  remarlable  mental  powers, 

Dunkeld,    and    Dunblane    in    1852,    and    was    a  who  described  country  life  with  keen  observation 

prominent    figure    in    the    ecclesiastical    life    of  and    much   literary    skill.    Besides    her    'Recol- 

Scolland,  being  filled  with  an  earnest  desire  to  lections  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland'    (1874)   other 

heal     the     dissensions     between     the     different  journals    and    letters    of   hers    have    been   pnb- 

churches,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  reunion,  lished,  the  MSS.  having  been  finally  collected  by 

besides  volumes  of  sermons,  discourses,  etc.,  he  Knight  in  1897.     Her  mind  was  latterly  clouded, 

published    a     widely-used     'Greek     Grammar'  Consult    Lee,    'Dorothy    Wordsworth'     (1886; 

Latin)     (1839);     'Shakespeare's  new  ed.  1894). 

— .le'  (1864,  4^ed.  Wordsworth,  EUzabeA.  English  educator. 

,--   ■  ,,      ,,        ,       (   .»     T-t?    T^o     ^  ^^}a  daughter    of    Bishop    Christopher    WoMsworth 

Consult:    'Annals  of   My   Life>    (1893),   edited  (q.^.) :    b.   Harrow   1840.     She   is   principal   of 

by  Hodgson;   and   <The   Episcopate  of   Charles  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  and  has  pubfished: 

Wordsworth'    (1899)  by  John  Wordsworth.  'Illustrations  of  the  Creed'   {1889);   'Illustra- 

WordBWon:h,  Qiristopfaer,  English  Angli-  rions  of  the  Decalogue'  (1893) ;  'Lite  of  Bishop 

can   piergyman,    youngest    brother    of    William  Christopher  Wordsworth'  (1888) ;  <Saint  Chris- 

Wopdsworth  (qiv.) :  b.  Cockermouth,  Cumber-  topher  and  Other  Poems'    (1800);  'The  Snow 

land,  9  June  17M;  'd;  Bunted,  Sussex,  3  Feb.  Garden  and  Other  Stories'   (rSgg). 

iaj6.    He  was  edhcated  at  Hawksteul  gmmmar  Wordaworth,  John.  English  Anglican  prd- 

scbwWnd  Trinity  Colleije,  CambrK^e.  and  was  ^^      ^ij^.t  ,,,„  of  Bishop  Christopher  Words- 

elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  m  1798-    He  held  ^^^^    (q.v.) :    b.  Harrow   21    Sept.    184I    He 

4cTe3cal'^Sap^y'?^8-.o)?'Se'™^^^^^  Sanf^ferln'^J^ili^^^oiVXri^rrS^rS 

Z'^^°\  sirK  disifu;ii=  .:?rT<.^--  " ""  marprebSy^  SX  vr. 

'Who  Wro^  F?lLn^=i   V^>   /,a,f  =  /.'!^  1883-5  was  Oriel  profess^  of  the  intei^retarion 

'Who  Wrote  E.kon  Basil  ike?  >  (1824-5)  ,  etc.  _  ^f  jjoiy  Scripture,  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  canon 

WDcdsworth,  Chrubopha.  Enghsh  Angli-  of    Rochester.    He    was    Bampton    lecturer   in 

caa  prelate,  son  of  the  preceding :  b.  Lambeth  30  1881   and   in   1885   became  bishop   of   Salishnry. 

Oct.    i8t^;-d,   Harewood,   Yorkshire,   31    March  His    chief    publications    are;     'Fragments    and 

j8f^.     He   vfas  ediKated   at   Winchester   and   at  Specimens  of  Early  Latin'    (1874)  ;   'Univer-iitj 

TrmHy.  CoHese.  Cambridge,  and  from  1836  to  Sermons    of    Gospel    Subjects'    (1B78) ;    «The 

1844  was  head   master  of  Harrow   School.    He  One  Religion'   (i88i.  Bampton  Lectures);  'OM 
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Latin   Btblictl  Texts'    (1S83-6),   witli   Sanday  ever,  was  the  emergens  of  an  original  poUfc 

and   White;    'The   Holy   Ccnnmunion'    (1891)  ;  genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently 

'Novum   Testamenlum   Latine,   secundum   edi-  announced.*    Wordsworth  himself  did  not  esti- 

tionem  S.  Hieronymi'  (i8g8) ;  'The  Episcopate  mate  these  early  poems  very  highly.    In  a  letter 

of  Charles  Wordsworth'   (iSqq);  ^TeEiching  of  to  a  friend  at  tlw  time  he  says;  *'lt  was  with 

the  Owrch  of  England  for  Information  of  East-  great   reluctance   that   I    sent  those   two    little 

ern    Christians'     (1900);     *The    Ministry    of  works  into  the  world  in  so  imperfect  a  state. 

Grace'   (igoi).     Died  16  Aug.  it)*  But  as  I  had  done  nothing  by  which  to  distio- 

Wordswortb,    William,    English    poet:    b,  guish  myself  at  the  university,  I  thought  these 

Coekermouth,    Cumberland,    7    April    1770;    d.  little  things  might  show  tliat  I  cotitd  do  aome- 

Rjdal    Mount,    Westmoreland,    23    April    i8jO.  thing.     They  have  been  treated  with  unmerited 

He  was  the   second  s»n  of  John   Wordsworth,  contempt  by  some  of  the  periodicals,  and  others 

atlomey-at-law,    who    was    descended    from    a  have  spoken  of  them  in  higher  teitns  than  tbey 

Yorkshire  family  dating  back  to  the   NOTman  deserved.* 

Conquest.  His  mother,  Anne  Cookson,  belonged  _  In  the  latter  part  of  1794  Wordsworth  re- 
to  an  ancient  family  of  Crackanthorpes,  who  had  ceived  a  legacy  of  igoo  from  a  young  friend, 
lived  in  Westmoreland  from  the  times  of  Raisley  Calvert,  son  of  the  steward  of  the  duke 
Edward  III.  He  was  educated  at  Hawks-  of  Norfolk,  who  owned  Urge  estates  in  Cumber- 
head  Grammar  School  and  at  Saint  John's  Col-  land.  They  had  long  been  very  intimate  when 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  in  1787,  tak-  Calvert  was  attacked  by  consumpaim,  and 
ing  hia  B.A,  degree  in  January  i7gi.  In  the  Wordsworth  was  his  devc'ed  compamon  and 
summer  vacation  of  1790  he  went  to  the  Conti-  nurse  until  his  death.  The  poet  now  felt  tiat 
rent  with  Robert  Jones,  a  fellow-collegian,  start-  he  could  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his  only 
ing,  as  he  says,  "staff  in  hand,  without  knap-  sister,  with  whom,  the  next  autumn  (iTys).  he 
sacks,  each  his  needments  tied  up  in  a  pocket  settled  down  in  a  cottage  at  Racedown  in  Dor- 
handkerchief,  with  about  20  pounds  apiece  in  actshire.  In  July,  1797,  they  moved  to  Alfoxden, 
our  pockets."  They  spent  most  of  the  time  in  in  Somersetshire,  in  order  to  be  near  Coleridge 
walkmg  through  Switzerland.  at  Netherstow^.     Here   Wordsworth   added   to 

He  left  Cambridge  with  no  definite  plans  for  bis  ineoaie  by  Uking  a  young  son  of  Basil 
the  future.  He  did  not  feel  himself,  as  he  said  Montague  as  pupil ;  and  here  he  wrote  many 
afterward,  'good  eiiough  for  the  church,"  and  of  the  poems  inclttded  in  the  'Lyrical  Ballads,* 
had  no  inclination  to  the  law.  He  had  stu*ed  pobKrfied  in  the  autumn  of  1798  by  Mr.  Joseph 
military  history  with  much  interest,  and  at  one  Cottk  of  Bristol,  who  had  been  rash  enough  to 
time  thought  of  going  into  the  army,  but  on  pay  30  guineas  (about  $150)  for  the  copyright. 
reflection  gave  up  the  plan.  H-  finally  went  The  Tolume  contained  Coleridge's  *Ancient 
to  London,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  on  a  small  Mariner,'  which  he  and  Wordsworth  had 
allowance  with  no  special  aim  or  employment  planned  together,  and  to  which  the  latter  had 
In  November  1791,  he  went  to  France,  with  the  contributed  a  few  lines;  together  with  Words- 
idea  of  spending  the  winter  and  learning  French,  worth's  "Idiot  Boy,'  'Wc  are  Seven,'  and  30 
■  but,  becoming  interested  in  the  revolutionary  other  poems.  Among  these  were  the  famous 
politics  of  the  period,  remained  in  the  country  lines  on  'Tintern  Abbey,'  whidi  were  written 
until  October  1793,  when  his  friends,  fearing  just  before  the  book  appeared.  Five  hundred 
for  his  safety,  stopped  his  funds,  and  he  re-  copies  were  issued,  but  most  of  them  were  after- 
luctantly    returned    to    England.  ward  sold  to  a  London  bookseller  at  a  sacrifice. 

He  soon  began  to  turn  his  attenti(»i  to  lit-  When  Cottle  gave  up  business  soon  afterward, 

erary  work.     He  had  written  verse  in  his  school  bis  copyrights  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Longman 

aays,  at  first  as  a  task  imposed  by  his  master,  of  London,  and  in  the  estimation  of  their  value 

the  jubject  assigned  being  'The  Summer  Vaca-  the  *Lyrical  Ballads*  were  put  down  as  "worth 

tiota,*  to  which  of  his  own  accord  he  added  nothing."    Cottle  therefore  asked  that  the  copy- 

9  poem  on  'The  Return  to  School.'    This  was  right  might  be   given   back  to  him,   and,  tiie 

before  he  was  15,  for  in  1785  he  was  called  npon  request  being  granted,  he  made  a  present  of  it 

CO  write  verses  in  commemoration  of  the  second  to  the  authors,  who  both  lived  to  see  it  become 

centennial   anniversary   of   the   founding  of  the  a  piece  of  really  valuable  literary  property.     It  ia 

school.    These,  he  says,  "were  much  admired —  not   easy   to   imagine   a   book   contaitung    'The 

far  more  than  they  deserved— for  they  were  Ancient    Mariner'    and    the    'Tintern    Abbey' 

but  a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's  versification,  and  reckoned  absolutely  wortliless,  from  a  commer- 

a  little  in  his  style."    His  first  publication  was  cial  point  of  view,  only  about  a  century  ago. 

in  1792  (not  1793,  as  generally  stated),  a  thin  Immediately    after    the    publication    of    the 

quarto     entitled      'An      Evening     Walk  —  an  'lyrical  Ballads,'  Wordsworth,  his  sister,  and 

Epistle  in  Verse  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady  Coleridge  sailed  for  Hamburg,  with  a  view  of 

from  the  Lakes  of  the  North  of  England.     By  perfecting  their  acquaintance  with  the  German 

W,  Wordsworth,  B.A.,  of  Saint  John^s  College,  langnage  by  a  winter  at  Goslar.    During  the 

Cambridge.'    This  was  followed,  the  same  year,  four  months  spent  in  that  dull  and  dismal  town, 

by   'Descriptive  Sketches  in  Ver<e,  taken  from  in  a  particularly  cold  and   disagreeable  season, 

a  Pedestrian  Tour  in  the  Italian,  Grison,  Swiss,  Wordsworth  wrote  some  of  his  best  and  most 

and  Savoyard  Alps.'     The  books  attracted  little  characteristic  poems,   full  of  the  loveliness  of 

attention,  and  sdd  very  slowly;  but  they  led  to  English  rural  scenery  and  life.     Coleridge  trav- 

the  friendship  between  Wordsworth  and  Cole-  eled  independently  of  his  friends  a  part  of  the 

ridge,  which  proved  to  be  a  lifelong  intimacy,  time  they  were  abroad,  but  the  three  made  ex- 

Coleridge  says  in   his    'Biographia  Literaria':  cursions  togetiier  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ger- 

'During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cam-  many,    and   had    some   unpleasant  oqieriences. 

bridge  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Word*-  Sometimes  they  foimd  it  difUcnlt  (o  obtain  food 

worth's  'Descriptive  Sketches,'  and  seldom,  if  and  shelter  in  the  wretched  inns  of  the  eoontry.  , 
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:,  as  Coleridge  records,  they  were  qttired  of  hiin,*  adding  that  the  appoimment  wu 

actually  anven  out  of  doors  and  had  to  spend  *a  tribute  of  respect  justly  due  to  the  first  of 

the  night  in  the  fields.    But  they  met  with  no  living  poets,"  that  "the  queen  entirely  approved 

worse  misadventures  than  these,  and  the  Words-  of  the  nomination,''  and  that  there  was  *one 

worths  got  safely  back  to  England  in  the  spring  unanimous   feeling  on  the  part  of  all   who  had 

of  1799.  heard  of  the  proposal  that  there  could  not  be  A 

The  poet  was  always  fond  of  travel,  and  in  question  about  the  selection.* 

later  years  frequently  indulged  in  it  both  in  the  In  1800  a  second  edition  of  'Lyrical  Ballads,' 

British  Isles  and  on  the  &>ntinent     In  Ai^ust  with    other    poems,    was    published,    and    oth- 

1802,  he  went  to  France  again,  and  in  1603  and  ers    appeared    in    1802    and    180S.      Meanwhile 

1814  visited  Scotland.    In  1820  he  went  with  his  the  poet  had  made  few  frfends  and  many  and 

wife  and  sister  through  Switzerland .  and  Italy,  bitter  enemies.    The  issue  of  two  more  volumes 

In  1&23  he  traveled  in  Holland,  in  1824  in  North  of  'Poems'    in  1807  led  to  a  fresh  onslaught 

Wales,  in  1828  in  Belgium  with  Coleridge,  and  upon  the  author,  who  persisted  in  writing  verse 

in  iSag  in  Ireland  with  his  friend  Marshall.    la  after  the  autocratic   <£dinburKh   Review'   had 

1831  he  and  his  daughter  visited  Scott  at  Abbots-  given  judgment  against  him.    Jeffrey,  in  notic- 

ford.    In  1833  he  made  another  tour  in  Scotland,  ing   the    new    volumes    in    the    'Review,'    re- 

and  in  183?  a  long  one  in  Italy  with  Crabbe  marked :  'Even  in  the  worst  of  these  productions 

Robinsoa     In  all  these  journeys  he  fotmd  more  there  are,  no  doubt,  occasional  little  touches  of 

or  less  material   and  inspiration   for  his  poems,  delicate   feeling  and   original    fancy;    but   these 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1790  he  and  are  quite  lost  and  obscured  in  the  mass  of  child- 
his  sister  decided  to  settle  down  in  ^eir  ances-  ishness  and  simplicity  with  which  they  are  in- 
tra] Lake  Country,  and  soon  took  a  small  cot-  corporated."  Such  was  the  high  critical  verdict 
tage  at  Grasmere.  Here  and  in  the  immediate  upon  a  collection  of  poems  that  included  the 
vicinity  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  except  for  'Ode  to  Duty,*  the  'Sonnets  dedicated  to  Lib- 
the  occasional  journeys  abroad,  was  passed  in  erty,*  'The  Happy  Warrior,*  the  exquisite  lines, 
domestic  and  poetic  seclusion,  with  few  impor-  'She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,*  etc.,  and  the 
tant  incidents  to  disturb  the  calm  current  of  the  sublime  'Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortal- 
lapsing  years.  In  1802  the  poet  married  Mary  i^.'  Eight  years  elapsed  before  another  edition 
Hutchinson,  whom  he  had  known  from  child-  of  the  poems  was  printed ;  and  the  year  previous 
hood  and  with  whom  he  had  attended  the  same  (1814)  Wordsworth  had  published  'The  Ex- 
'dame's  school*  at  Penrith,  where  his  boyhood  cursion,'  Five  hundred  t^^ples  of  this  sufficed 
was  partly  spent  with  his  mother's  parents,  to  supply  the  demand  for  six  years.  The  new 
After  his  marriage  he  and  his  wife  continued  poem  was  savagely  treated  by  Jeffrey,  who 
to  reside  with  his  sister  at  Grasmere,  and  there  boasted  that  he  had  "crushed  'The  Excursion.'* 
three  of  his  children  were  bom.  From  1808  to  Southey  remarked:  'He  might  as  well  seat  him- 
1813  the  family  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  self  on  Skiddaw,  and  fancy  that  he  crushed  the 
in  two  other  houses,  and  then  removed  to  Rydal  mountain."  Jeffrey  began  his  crushing  criticism 
Mount,  a  few  miles  distant,  which  was  the  poet's  with  "This  will  never  do,*'  and  went  on  to  pro- 
home  for  37  happy  years.  There,  among  his  nounce  the  poem  'longer,  weaker,  ajid  tamer 
native  lakes  and  hills,  he  died  in  his  eighty-first  than  any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  other  produc- 
year.  tions* ;  but  though  he  and  his  fellow  reviewers 

In  his  early  manhood  the  poet's  resources  prevented  the  sale  of  the  poem,  they  could  not 

were  very  slender,   but   his   tastes   were  simple  kill  it,  in   spite  of  its   obvious   faults, 

and  he  made  what  he  had  suffice  for  his  needs.  Other  voltmies  were  brought  out  by  the  un- 

He  and  his  sister  managed  to  live  for  six  or  dismayed  poet  in  1815    ('The  White   Doe  of 

seven  years  on  about  $500  a  year.    Later  he  came  Rylstone'),  in  iSig,  i820v  and  1822,  and  all  were 

into  possession  of  a  little  property,  and  later  still  condemned  by  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  as  tiiey 

was  appointed  stamp-distributer  for  Cumberland  appeared ;  but  the  reaction  had  now  begun  among 

and  Westmoreland,  an  office  worth  isoo  a  year,  the  critical  authorities,  and  henceforth  Words- 

the  duties  of  which  were  mostly  discharged  by  worth  had  powerful  defenders  in  literary  circles, 

a  clerk,  leaving  the  poet  leisure  for  his  literaiy  "War  was  no  longer  waged  against  his  poems, 

pursuits.     In    1803    he   became   acquainted   with  but  rather  concerning  them."     It  was,  however. 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  a  descendant  of  the  dram-  a  long  fight   yet   before   their   rightful   position 

atist  and  a  cultivated  man,  who  presented  him  was   accorded   them  by  the  general  consent  of 

with  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  at  Applethwaite,  the  contending  parties.    De  Quincey  has  well 

near  Skiddaw,  hoping  that  he  might  be  induced  summed  up  the  matter  thus :  "From  1800  to  1820 

to  settle  there,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  the   poetry  of  Wordsworth   was  trodden   under 

mind    to   leave   his   chosen   home   at   Grasmere.  foot;   from   1820  to  1830  it  was  militant;   from 

His    friendship    with    Beaumont    remained    un-  1830  and  onward  it  has  been  triun^hant"    And 

broken  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in   1827.  the    triumph    was    complete.     There    were    still 

Wordsworth  retained  the  stamp-col lectorship  those  who  could  see  little  to  admire  in  the  medi- 

uatil  1842,  when  it  was  transferred  to  his  second  tative  measures  of  the  Cumberland  recluse,  but 

son.    A  more  lucrative  office,  the  coliectorship  the  general  verdict  was  in  his  favor,  and  his 

of  Whitehaven,  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  place  among  the  great  poets  of  our  literature 

it,  being  unwilling  to  exchange  his  secluded  life  was  secure  beyond  dispute.    Honors,  too,  were 

at  Rydal   'for  riches  and  a  load  of  care."     In  conferred   upon   him.     In   1839  he   received   the 

1843,  he  was  made  poet-laureate  on  the  death  degree  of  D.C.L.  fnam  Oxford  University;  and 

of  Southey.     He  declined  the  honor  at  first  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  on  the  occasion 

imposing  duties  which  at  his  advanced  age  he  was  such  as  had  never  been  known  except  upon 

hesitated  to  undertake ;  but  he  finally  accepted  the  visits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    One  who 

it,  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  present  says:  ^Scarcely  had  his  name  been 

who  Msured  him  that  nothing  'should  be  re-  pronounced  than  from  3,000  v(»ces  at  o —  "-  — 
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broke  ioTih  a  burst  of  applsuae,  echoed  and  of  life  to  collect  their  better  selves  again  by 
taken  up  again  when  it  seemed  about  to  die  communion  with  things  that  are  heavenly  and 
away,  and  that  thrice  repea'sd.*  The  poet  no  therefore  eternal,  so  this  Chartreuse  of  Words- 
doubt  went  through  the  ceremony  with  his  worth,  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  Solitude,  will 
wonted  calmness  and  composure;  but  it  was  allure  to  its  imperturbable  calm  the  finer  natures 
none  the  less  significant  as  a  tribute  to  the  man  and  the  more  highly  tempered  intellects  of  every 
and  a  testimonial  that  he  had  fairly  won  the  generation,  so  long  as  man  has  any  intuition 
laurel  crown.  A  few  years  later,  as  we  have  of  what  is  most  sacred  in  his  own  emotions  and 
seen,  he  received  the  further  honors  of  a  gov-  sympathies,  or  of  whatever  in  outward  nature 
emment  pension  and  the  laureateship.  is  tne  roost  capable  of  awakening  them  and 
Wordsworth's  famous  theory  of  poetic  art  making  them  operative,  whether  to  console  or 
was  first  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  second  strengthen.  And  over  the  entrance  gate  to  that 
edition  of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads'  (1800),  and  purifying  seclusion  shall  be  inscribed, 
more  at  length  subsequently  in  prefaces  and  ap-  Mind*  innacnt  and  quiet  take 
pendixes.  He  took  the  ground  that  not  only  This  for  a  henDiuge." 
might  the  poet  draw  his  subjects  from  common  The  best  editions  of  Wordsworth's  poems 
life,  but  he  might  treat  of  them  in  the  language  are  Prof.  Edward  Dowden's  (1B92)  and  Prof, 
of  common  life,  •!  have  proposed  to  myself,"  William  Knight's  (1896;  a  great  improvement 
he  says,  "to  imitate  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  on  his  edition  of  1882-6).  Macmillan's  one- 
adopt  the  very  language  of  men.  ...  I  have  volume  edition  of  1888,  with  introduction  by 
taken  as  much  pains  to  avoid  what  is  usually  John  Morley  is  the  next  best  Of  the  'Selec- 
called  poetic  diction  as  others  ordinarily  take  tions  from  Wordsworth*  the  best  are  Matthew 
to  produce  it.*  And  again  he  asserts  that  'there  Arnold's  (I^ondon  1879)  and  the  one  compiled 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  by  Knight  and  other  members  of  the  Words- 
between  the  langiia^e  of  prose  and  metrical  worth  Society  (London  1881).  Among  the  crit' 
composition."  But  his  theory  was  the  result  of  icisms  on  the  poet  those  in  Principal  Shairp's 
his  rebellion  against  the  highly  artificial  style  'Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy'  (1876)  and 
of  Pope  and  his  school,  and,  like  many  re-  his  'Aspects  of  Poetry*  (1881),  and  in  Stop- 
formers,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  go  too  far  ford  Brooke's  'Theology  of  the  English  Poets' 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  himself  admitted  (pp,  93-286  being  devoted  to  Wordsworth)  may 
this  later  b^  giving  up  the  puerile  style  in  which  be  commended ;  also  the  volume  entitled 
many  of  his  earlier  poems  were  written,  and  *  Wordsworth  iana'  (1889).  a  selection  from  the 
adopting  a  more  elevated  diction,  and  also  by  papers  of  the  society,  including  the  presidential 
changing  some  of  the  most  prosaic  expressions  addresses  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Lord  Houghton, 
in  those  early  poems.  To  take  a  single  brief  Lord  Selbome,  and  Mr.  Lowell.  The  society 
example  of  these  emendations,  in  'The  Thorn,*  was  formed  in  1880  and  was  kept  up  for  seven 
one  of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  as  printed  in  1798  years.  The  meetings  were  held  for  two  years  at 
and  181S,  we  have  this  arithmetical  statement:  Grasmere  and  afterward  in  London.  Beginning 
And  10  lb.  itfi.  Oire.  y„d>  beyond,  a^  ^  s">al'  semi-private  club,  it  had  increased  in 
You  ««  a  little  muddy  pond  1886  to  344  members.  The  most  complete  bi- 
Of  water  oner  dry.  ography  of  Wordsworth  is  that  by  his  nephew, 
Tb  tir«"'f^1™g™aDd'lw<,  fee!  wfde  Christopher  Wordsworth  (2  vols.  1851)  ;  but 
_  .,  „  ,.  ,,,.,,  ,  ,  „  the  briefer  one  in  'English  Men  of  Letters,* 
Crabbe  Robmson  told  Wordsworth  that  «he  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (i^l)  is,  on  the  whole, 
dared  not  read  these  lines  aloud  m  company."  to  be  preferred.  Consult  also:  E.  Lee.  'Dorothy 
•They  ought  to  be  liked,"  was  the  poets  reply;  Wordsworth'  (1886)  ;  Legouis,  'La  Teunesse  de 
but  he  nevertheless  rnodified  the  last  two  Imea  William  Wordsworth'  (1896).  The  poet's 
m  1820,  so  that  now  they  read :  pr^se  works  were  collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Thouuh  Irai  of  compaai  (mall,  and  hare  Grosart  in  1876,  and  another  edition  was  ouh- 
To  lhi,«y  .una  <mJ  p.rehi«  «r.  Jj^hed  by  Knight  in    1896.  W.  J.  RoLFE, 

Wordsworth  was  much  gratified  at  the  com-  Author  of  ^Life  of  Shakespeare.' 

paralively   eariy   appreciation    of   his    works   in  yff     ^  „  ^^      American  song  writer 

SwTaTkiai^ir85''rn'  an^i-^iti^^  ^"•'lirrtrrlJrlHz;  ^^^^^ 

Sf  his  poems  in  foSr  volumes  appe-«i  j,"  Bos-  f.^^^^t^'^^:  hut'Zdi  ftar^onjln^ 

^"1  ipJ-1^  ^  t  ''"fl "'?'!  "U"T  S^'  ^l"^A  became  widely   popular  during  the  Civil    War 

out  (Philadelphia  1837)  l>y  Prof   Henry  Reed,  p^jod  by  his  songs,  such  as  'Kingdom  Comin"; 

with  whotn  the  poet  mterchanged  many  letters.  ?^^^   NicodemSs' ;    'Babylon   it  Fallen';  and 

In  one  of  these   he   says :    "The  acknowledg-  cMarching  Through   Georgia.'    He  wrote  also 

ments  which  I  receive  from  the  vast  continent  of  temperance  songs,  which  had  a  wide  circulation, 

America  are  among  the  most  grateful  that  reach  ^^     j^em.  'Father,  Dear  Father,  Come  Home 

ii.e.»    Reeds  edition  was  revised  and  enlarged  ^^^^  j^^  Now':  and  sentimental  melodies  tike 

in  1851.    In  1854,  a  Boston  edition  m  7  vols.  (^      Grandfather's    Clock'    and    'Uly    Dale' 

was  published,  with  a  biographical  mtroductiotj  j^^        inventions  by  him  were  a  rotary  engine 

(though  without  his  name)    by  James  Russe  j,„j  al^nitting  machfne. 

Lowell.     Thirty  years  later  (1S84)  when  Lowell  ,,,     .      .  .       ■  r        t-  i# 

was  minister  to  England,  he  was  made  president  Work,   in    mechanics.      See    Enetcv;    Me- 

of  the  Wordsworth  Society,  and  in  the  closing  CKANICS. 

words  of  an  address  on  that  occasion  he   thus  Workhouse,  in  the   United   States,  a  cor- 

itly  and  admirably  expressed  what  we  may  call  rectioiial  prison  for  petty  offenders.     In  England 

■true  mission"  of  the  poet:  the  poor-house  is  called  a  "workhouse."    Work- 

'As  in  Catholic  countries  men  go  for  a  time  houses  appear  to  have  been  correctional  orij- 

ttito  retreat  from  the  importunate  dissonances  inally  in  England  also  and  were  6nt  erected  in 
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the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  order  to  compel 
rogues  and  vagabonds  to  work  for  a  living.  Act 
9,  Charles  I.,  ch.  vii.,  entitled  the  churchwardens 
or  overseers  of  the  poor,  with  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  to  establish  work- 
houses for  lodging  and  maintaining  the  poor, 
and  made  various  arrangements  for  union  of 
parishes  for  this  purpose.  By  34  and  3S  Vic- 
toria, ch.  cviii.,  the  guardians  of  every  union  are 
bound  to  provide  casual  wards,  with  such 
fittings  as  the  poor-law  board  consider  necessary, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  casual  poor.  Every 
workhouse  has  to  keep  a  register  of  religious 
creeds,  and  also  a  register  of  persons  under  16, 
hired  out  as  servants  or  apprentices,  whom  the 
relieving  officer  must  visit  tyice  a  year  to  in- 
quire into  their  food  and  treatment.  The  in- 
mates of  workhouses  are  not  allowed  to  go  out 
and  in  at  pleasure,  and  the  able-bodied  are  com- 
pelled to  work  when  required.  In  suitable  situ- 
ations they  are  often  employed  in  field  'labor. 
Married  persons  are  separated  unless  both  are 
above  60  years  of  age.  Drunkefjness,  miscon- 
duct, or  refusal  to  work,  exposes  to  the  penalty 
of  Imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  The  work- 
houses, after  beinf;'  under  the  control  of  the 
poor-law  board,  were  placed  under  the  local 
government  board  in  i8gi. 

In  Scotland  the  legal  designation  of  hottses 
provided  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  puqr  is 
poor-houses,  as  in  America,  the  designation 
''asylum  for  the  poor'*  being  also  used  in  tha 
United  Stales.    See  Chakities,  Pubuc 

Workingmen'e  Aasociatioti,  IntemationaL 
See  International  Workinomen's  Associa- 
tion ;  Socialism, 

Workingmen's  Cluba,  organizations  for 
educational  and  social  purposes  composed  of 
workin^Tnen,  but  having  none  of  the  benefit  or 
industrial  features  of  the  trade-union.  In  the 
United  States  they  are  not  numerous,  and  where 
they  exist  are  organized  by  those  interested  in 
philanthropic  work  for  (he  benefit  of  working- 
men,  and  are  usually  largely  educational.  In 
Europe,  however,  clubs  are  often  formed  by  the 
workuigmen  themselves,  and  are  sometimes  po- 
litical, usually  socialistic,  and  sometimes  purely 
social;  there  are  also  numerous  philanthropic 
clubs,  especially  in  England,  organized  generally 
under  church  auspices.  These  are  both  social 
and  educational. 

Workingtan,  wii'king-tfin,  England,  a  sea- 
port and  manufacturing  town  in  Cumberland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Derwetit,  which  enters 
the  Solway  Firth  33  miles  from  Carhsle.  It 
ha.s  a  good  harbor  furnished  with  a  break-water, 
and  provided  with  docks.  The  municipal  bor- 
ough, incorporated  1S88,  does  not  include  the 
whole  of  the  previously  existing  urban  district. 
The  town  Is  of  importance  from  its  industrial 
establishments,  which  comprise  large  iron- 
smelting  works  and  works  for  steel  rails,  iron 
plates,  etc ;  it  has  a  ship-buildinR  yard  and 
collieries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  shipping 
trade. 

Worklngwomen's  Cluba,  organizations  for 
educational  and  social  purposes  for  working- 
women.  The  formation  of  these  clulis  was  be- 
gun in  Boston  in  i8go,  and  they  are  now  nu- 
merous throughout  the  United  States ;  there  is 
B  National  League  of  Workinpwnmen's  Clubs; 
and    several   State  leagues.    These  clubs   have 


been  organized  on  the  initiative  of  women  out- 
side the  working  class,  and  include  in  their 
membership  both  workiugwomen  and  'womeR 
of  leisure";  one  of  their  great  benefits  is  tlie 
promotion  of  understanding  and  sympathy  be- 
tween these  two  classes.  The  clubs  are  entirely 
self-governing,  all  members  being  on  an  equal 
footing  and  having  equal  share  in  the  ma 
ment.  They  are  also  self-supporting  by  t 
of  moderate  fees  and  the  proceeds  of  ente 
ments.  The  club  rooms  furnish  the  working- 
women  with  a  place  of  recreation  with  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  the  social  feature  is  empha- 
sized, but  the  educational  side  is  not  neglected; 
public  questions  are  discussed,  and  instruction 
m  domestic  science,  stenography,  etc.,  is  given. 
In  some  cases  the  clubs  have  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  reforms  in  industrial  conditions  for 
women ;  the  Massachusetts  State  League,  for 
instance,  was  largely  influenti^  in  establishing 
the  eight-hour  day  in  Boston  department  stores. 
See  Women  ik  the  Industries. 

Workshop  ReguIationB,  See  Factories  ahq 
Factory  Inspection;  Factory  Economics; 
Child-Labor;  Labor  Legislation;  etc. 

Workdiop  Terms.  The  following  list  of 
mechanical  terms  includes  a  selected  number  of 
the  most  signihcant  terms  and  phrases  commonly 
used  in  workshops  to  briefly  define  the  various 
methods,  processes,  and  special  operations 
usually  required  in  the  execution  of  a  general 
line  of  shopwork,  either  in  wood  or  metal. 

For  information  relative  to  similar  terms 
specifically  applied  to  the  making  and  handling 
of  hand  and  machine  tools ;  to  the  construction 
of  engines  and  machines,  etc.,  consult  articles 
under  the  titles  Boiler  Tebus;  Electrical 
Terms;  Engine;  Engineering  and  Structural 
Terms;  Founmiy  and  Forge  Shop  Terms;  Lo- 
comotive, Design  and  Construction  of  the 
Modern  ;  Mechanical  Terms  ;  Tools  ;  and 
Valves  and  Valve  Terms  ;  in  this  Encyclopedia. 

■Icdae  haninicT  by  swiaiinK  it  tbrougb  larn  am, 
i>  itiitinguiahcd  fr«n  "  Up  Hand,"  mMnio(  the 
dJsliTrring  of  light  Uoin  1^  niiDBina  Ibe  hammer 
tbraugh  imall  ams,  or  by  tke  bm  of  a  ligblcr  bam- 


of  lucb  toola   I 


I    worked    upon,    or    when 


[Hired 


^  the  eiecudon  of  different  liindi  of  worli. 
Alignueht.— The  lin»ar  aecuracy  or  colnddenM  oi 
the  centres  of  the  fiat  and  looae  poppcta  of  ■ 
lalbe.  Aim,  the  axial  continuity  of  ihaliiog.  and 
of   ahifl   brgrings   in   general,  .     ,  __^ 


__    J    prefiM    tc     __... 

forma  of  flcara,  vnlveo.  valve 


:    back    I 


^SUMIUHO. —  The  pnttioB  together  of  the  gam  of  ■ 
machine  preparatory  to  the  nnal  work  of  fittanfc  and 
adjnstine.     It   is  e        '  ■"  -'-  "-   '-    ■- — 


9  especially   applicable  in   c 


J  by   fming   theii 
i»e  of  aolder. 


urfeca.  and  withont 

,   __       inina    bearinga     with 

or  with  while  nietaL  _ 

c    cutting    away    ol    the       leaviog " 
ew  tap  to  la  to  allow  the  "  enterinc 
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rork    more    freely, 
riction  between  tbe 

The  wiLhdrawina  a 


ifinite  silt.  So  allghily,  i 
:  detecled  by  rule  measi 
lined  only  by  calipm,   th 


etions     in     genera!.     Alio    called     buti 

eternal  cylindrical  lining  of  a  beariDg. 
Hide  of  gun  neCal,  or  of  some  iiind  of 
metal,    and    are    uicd.    either    for    pui- 


BuvFu>. — -  Iron  work  wbicb  bat  been  coated  with  a 
film  of   magnetic  onide  by  the  "  Barff "  proceaa,   to 

BuDiHC— The  edge  of  a  abeel  of  metal  thickened  or 
turned  over  to  atiffen  and  Mreagtben  il.  A  Sllet  or 
atrip  curved  around  the  edge  of  *  culing  to 
atrenclhen  it,  or  for  omamenlal  jiurpoaea.  The 
•emfc&cutar  termination  of  die  apiioi  end  of  •  pipe. 

BlAUIrlOBTAGUt — A  shop  letm  applied  to  any  com- 
ponud  used  for  filling  up  holei  for  pnrpoiea  of 
conceatmeot.  Aa  prepared  for  fiHlne  Dp  blow-boles 
in  cutinga,  it  conaiit*  of  beenrai,  reain,  Ump-bUek 
and  iron    boiinga. 

BiHCB    Woi(.~  Work  execj 
aa   dialinguiabed   from   latl 


■  ilal 


frie^n  of  the 
boidi.  haling 


.\^ 

ia  undivided,  thus 
ohich  is  divided. 

being 

islinguiahed   fro 

^"tS^-'i 

-The    fitting    or    dr 

E    i 

of    bushes    in 

Butt  Mi 

"uaSianT.—  The  takina 

of 

fa  rule  placed  agai 

the 

part  meaaured. 

traame 

a,  caliper!,  cooipaasea  o 

di 

iderfc 

CAMaai.- 

The     amount     of 

e     given     to 

vehed 

Chamfu 

—  A   he»el    imparted 

edge*   olherwise    r 

tansula 

.  auch  as  the  berela 

iug  end 

s  of  bolta. 

CHATTKa.- 

-Caoaed   in   macbin 

ork 

by  a   lank  of 

«idity 

n  tbe  cutting  tooli. 

Ch.kimo 

-Tl.e  removal   of 

particles    of    me 

from  tb 

Fr 

the  am 

"srSfft 

luge  to 

the 

of  the  file  alon 

Chuch.b 

chinE    lathe     work 

oua  chucki  of  a  latbc 

Cleahahc 

t    o 

{  'F^j  ^?. 

fom.     Blank   bolta 


Buck    ViatK. —  Macbine    work    which    hai    not 

machitied  or    poliphed, 
BLaRK. —  A    piece    of   Beta]    (peciaOy    prepared    t< 
aubscquently   sb^ied    or    ground    to    some    parti' 
' — -      "'— >-   bolta    are    tbe    roncb    forginga    at 
IT  threads  bare  been  euL 

tbe  deterrainaliao  of  a 
L  by  the  flashinit  point  i 
rto  vhieb  the  article  to  be 

fitiTfhiAg    of    eircnlar 


eelh.     In    the    cue   t: 


apace    bcCv< 


ed  between  the 
of  tbe  mateHsl 
the  proper  angle 


gra»e,  fat  or  oil,   into 
pcred   ia   dipped. 
Bmuhs.— The   makiiiK    o 
pf  comparatiTcly   Urge 
by   the.useof   !-■-    ■■ 

nakidg  «f  amalt 
edgefc 

mteif*fr^ 


tram    drilling,    wbich    dcDiCe* 


^kJS 


with  tixja  hai 

I   tunuHB    of    braaa 
]«pa.    Th«  ua  aQi 
tbe  uae  of  magncti, 
are  then  roneltea. 

FtntBiXQ^—  A  medal  branch  of  work  Invohriuc 
later  atagei  of  the  manufacnre  of  braaa  a  ' 


Ci,EAaAncc  ANci.a.-Tbe  ang] 
face  of  a  cutting  tool  and  i 
operated  upon.     Tbe  maiuleni 

friction  ""^^ing  Kt'on 

working  toola,  to  about  ne"  in  wood  working  ulai 
Also  called  tbe  angle  of  relief. 
CuuiNQ  HOLi.— A  bole  full  to  tbe  apecifieil  siie, 
that  a  turned  itud  or  bolt  of  the  same  nominal 
ameter  will  pssp  freely  yet  closely  thtougb  it.  Ii 
used  in  □pposluoii  to  the  term  taping  hole. 

hy    band 
length    r 


paiap   fitting 

uaiKO.— The    joinTng' of    metallic    • 

'  --  ■— rpwaedfilm  of  braimg 

if    copper    to    two    par 


p.     It   oombina   tbe  o«ei 
'.   grindiBg,   *nd  bomiahln 


dor    ire,    nHuled 

tbe  allov    ■ 
hard 


surfacea    by    tbe 
I  metal,  «  .H^ 


__.•!,    aiid    heoMd    ^l3 

lU^     Tbia   process  ia  a!«.  known   u 

fcTtl«    proportion    of    copper    in    th* 
_  M   higfa   ■■    pa«ble,   so  as  t*   pre 


g  edies  oi  the 
umtablc  roUera. 
the    wheels    arc 


,    and   ibe   inner   wheels   on   their   lesser 
;:Tibed   by   the   wbeela,   by  the  difference 


!   of   ■ 

melt  the  sprfaeea  being  braied. 
Bua>T  Wane — Those  parn  of  a 
poUahed,  either  to  reduce  the  fri 
parts,  or  for  the  pureose  of 
bil^teiifag    ta    aecooipUsbed    by 


I    of    maehliui     Caov's  Far 


[,  amootbing,  ■ 
called    rose    T 


idLcate  the  pointa  hetween  ' 

—  The''7m°val"of"™hBving  froi 
a  ,latbe,  or  in  »  pUning,   Mring 


■letal  cauaed  by  unequal  strair 
ling  ia  produced  in  timber  by 
tur^    by   dryoeaa,  ■" 


^rw^eTla.""   ■"  "" 
Dead  Sue.- -  Signifies  a 
opposite  of  a  rough  dime 
- '  Inigtb  without  any  alli 


•  hy   r 


f  leather  and  entery, 


of  the  apolie  ends  of  r 
finished  dimeoaion.     1 1 


BuxHiaa  oi  BfaNisKiHo. —  To  polish  one  tnetaHic 
■orfsice  br  rubbinE  with  snother.  Alio,  to  envelope 
■  body  by  the  bending  over  of  a  metallic  rinK  around 
It*  edges.  It  ta  sometime*  ttToneonaly  applied  to  the 
process  of  buSnt 

Boaa. —  The  ragged  and  undetsehed  edge  of  metu 
tnmed  over  when  a  metal  plate  Is  subjected  to  abis- 
sion,  or  when  it  is  snhjected  to  punching,  drilling,  or 


-jachining. 
loIlowing-ouE  of  tbe  surface  of  a  disc 

Tbe  polishing  of  a  metallic  lurface 
}ved  transversely  of  the  direction  of 
Jdinal   axis  so  Itat  the  cutting   action 

very  slight.     Sometimes  called  "  poker 

-The  thinnlns  down  of  forged  work 
OI  hammers,  fullera  and  latter*.  The 
may    be    reduced    ill    around    (-  -"-    — 
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reduced     in     one     dincticw     and     incresied     in     Ihe  than    by    rule    mMmiremmt.     When    applied    to    w 

other,  eccentric,  il  refers  to  thai  part  gf  the  »Vave  which 

DuwiNO-iH   or   HiTCBiMQ.—  Wheo  a  cutting  (ool  cuu  is  situated  at  the  Brcaitai  distance  from  the   crank- 
to  ■  greaur  depth  than  that  intended  for  it   lo  cut.  shaft  upon  which  il  l>  fixed. 

Usually  due  to  the  improper  form  of  the  tool;  to  an  Gua.— A  term  widely  applied  to  a  great  rarieiy  of  ar- 

nnauilable    eutiing   aaiit;    or    lo    the    improper    posi-  rangementa   of  toothed  wbeeli,  valve   motiona.  pump 

tion  of  the  cutting  pomt  rrlatively  to  the  shank.  work,     hoisting     tackle,     rcpei,     etc.     Gearing     i*     a 

Dkawihg-oh.— Signffies    the   method    by    which   wheels,  Hynonyraous  term,   but  it  is  specific^ly  amilicable  (o 

of"which    are"hel"d'^  io'^T  massive    cross    attached    to  filling 'up  of  the  interstices  of  the  surface  of  a  grind- 

nnt*    fnii    nf    thp    nvlp.     nau    fifi    the    outalde     of    the  stone,    or    of    an    emery    wheel,    with    the    minute    par- 

nd    the  tides  of  metal  detached  by  the  proceu  of  HrindmBj 


acroM  'th'e   face    of  the   wheel,    pulls   the   wheci    .11.. 
the  proper  position  on   the  shaft     Hydraulic  pressei 

DiirriHc. —  The  shaping  and  enlarging  of  holes  by  thi 
'     1    drift. 


-lapping     tivet     holes    into     alignment    with    each         metal  u-e  imprisoned  by  it  and  are  squeezed  between 
>r  of  a      GiiNDiNC-iN.—  The    process    o^    bilnnng    the     bearing 


t  bored  for  i 
i^KJviHO.fiouE. —  The  driving 
other  part  of  a  machine 


of    lubricating  oita   t 


IHvmo-iN.— The  merging  of  a  hoHow  radius  with  a  face  of  a  grindatone  which  has,  become  »o  uneven 
plane  surface,  as  diirlinguished  from  the  meeting  of  that  Ihe  efteclive  use  of  the  ordinary  pomted  grind- 
abrupt  anglea.  ing  tool  is  rendered  very  difficult     It  is  accompliabed 

EAa. —  A  lug  or  proieelion  upon  a  casting  designed  for  by    mcana    of    a    chisel-shaped,    eroaa-paned    hammer 

the   reception   of   a    bolt   or  other  attachment  called    a    hack-hammer,    the    chief    projectionii    beinn 

Ekd   Measitbeheht. —  MeasurcmenlH  taken   with   a  cal-  reduced  by  a  series  of  eroas  batcbinga,  or  chequered 

'»«ur°a'te"'lh"n"' line  'm^Murei^eSts'"  '"^  °°'''  """  H*™m>.c—  Msking    symmetrical    work    right    ud    left 

EalcTiHO.—  The  final  building-up  of  machines  in  read-  li?nd  reap*cHveIy.  and  the  ehan^ng  of  palteraa  from 

inesa  for  working.     The  work  ii  accomplished  by  the  right  to  left  hand,    and   from  left  la  right  hand. 

"erector,"    to    whom    all    Ihe    work    of  the    turners.  Hold-up.— A  common  termthat  mresses  the  capacity 

planers,  slotters.  drillers,  and  fitters  is  brought,  ready  ot  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  to  finish  to  a  Men  ant 

to  be  put  together  with  little  or  no  adjustment  being  I""    Tu?"Ii.a.—  It  is   the  most   important   branch   of 


-The  r 
signea  for  the  reception  01  a  ooweu 
Fillet. —  A  term  of   many   meaninga,    . 
plied   to  t^-    ■-"—    --   '-    ■■■ 


°,J,i^"'^''  "°  cular  bearing  parts,  and  all  revolving  and  eloae  Rttinf 


work  1 


otherwise  angular  parta    of   the  inner  sides   of   east- 
ings;  alio  to  ■  great  v*rie^  of  moldingi,   beadlnga. 
flanges,     "  *     ' 
ployed  t. 


planing  of  the  rough  outaidea  ot 


.or  edge  of  a  Urger  portion,  auch  ,j    'j^j    j^     »  j^  catting.' 

Tt  "£.1"*"^-  """*  °°  ""  "■'"      Joi«T.HO.-The  joining  togelV 


JoiHTiHQ. —  The  joining  togeiher  of  iron  pipe*,  sockets. 
etc.     The  jointing  of  iron  pipes   is  efFeeled  with  red 


a.—  A    workii  „    . 


work  of  pulling  togeiher  machine  or         jointing  ii  accomplished  with  aal-ammraiac 


orth"e;urners.ph 


"raTted  acnae  it  signifies  thi 


niter,  out  in  a  iimiica  acnae  11  signines  lae  worKing-         expanaibn  rinsa. 

DP    and   finishing  by   hand    of   the  smaller   pice rs   of      Jump.ico-u».— ne  knocking  dowt  ,.  _ „. 

metal    work    which    cannot    be    accomplished    by    ma-         ^   i,^   „p^  n,,  ^^j  ^  „  te  thicken   the  healed 


localiced   in   space,    as   distinguished   from   a   movahl 

Flush.— The  parts  of  a  machine  are  said  to  be  flusl 
■    ■  '  ■  e  level. 


FoaciKC— The    makin<t    of     forged    or    smith's    work,  XV  knottina  of  Ihi 

and  also  applied  10  the  work  produced  by  a  smith.  Kbkkwg  — 5:he    no 


—  The  width  of  the  cut  produced  by  the  teeth  of 
iw.     It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  act  given  to 

—  The  abarn  bend  or  angle  given  to  a   piece  of 
I.     It   is   also  applied  to 


FoaKiHG — A    class    of    work    turned    out    on    special 

'-" --    ■"■    -nana   of    broad    r — '-     --  ^'■— 

irreapond   enaeily 


S    means   of    broad    cniting   tools,    the    faces 
correspond   enaeily  to   the   sections  of  the 


due    to    the 


Mpaeity;  ro"orodnceTrregil"air'""con"toiiri,.  cumd  ""l^d^s'^iritTorTf'^ 

oiherwite,  by  the  use  of  single  tools  which  ordi-  „,  qj  covering  kno 

ly  would  require  the  use  of  several  tools,  thereby  paint 

rring    the    attainment,  of    uniformity     in    many  Lap.— A  body  of  le; 

or  work  practically  impnsa.hle,  or  ecnnomically  -mnlnved    ^   hold 


kinds  of  work  practically  impnsaihle,  or  ecnr 

difficult     The   method    is    extensively   ippliec 

work  of  brass  finishers  and  cycle  maker,.  _  „„,_  ^i,-,,^  ;„„,   »„d  other   siibalances  too  hard  lo 

FaETTiNC—  Tlie  abrasion  of  a  cutting  tool  when  it  ta  be  attacked   with   ordinary  loola.     The  character  and 

sharpened  on  an   oil  stone.  ,         ,  ,  ihape   of    Ihe    lap    deiiends    upon    the    nature    of    the 

FaosTiNc.-  A  finish  put  upon  the  exposed  surfaces  of  worli   performed.     Usually  the  outline  of   ihe   lap  is 

machine   parts    for  cwnamental    purposes  only.     It   is  made  similar  to  that  of  the  work.     Lead  b  used  for 

effected  hy  scraping  with  a  scraper    or  with  a  small  the  commonest  grades  of  work,  tin  for  belter  grades. 

piece  of  o     stone,  a  seres  of  the  linhtest  of  cuts  or  dxH    hrs.i    f..f-   it.-    Kn».    „r:,X»      Th.  ....«    f.    .1,^ 


s  of  the  lightest  of 


and    brass    for   liie    finest   graces, 
scrapin™  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal.     These  cuts         applied  to   Ihe  extent  to  which    the 
w-e  inflicted  at_ different  crossing  angles  from  which         each   other   in  the  making  of  rivet 
the  light   Is   reflected 


achine. 


i  the  bam 


Foii-— The  term  sipnifies  that  ■  dimension  is  slightly  LamNO.— The  polishing  and  truing  up  ot  spindles  and 
larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  bul  only  so  slightly  that  circular  bearing  pans  in  general,  by  the  use  ot  Ups 
the  tuceis  may  be  measured  only  by  calipers  rather  of  lead  or  o.lber  materiaL 


;,Googlc 


WORKSHOP  TERMS 

Latbb   Wmk. —  Work    cdididoiiIj    (ccorapliihed   In   tbe  Play. —  The     frMdom     of    movement,    wi 

Uthc     It  cinbraces  piacticall/  all  Undi  of  mcchiDicBl  limfu,  allowed  in  bcaiiiiB  or  vorkiog  pii 

work  accoDipliihed  by   luming  operations.  their  junmini  by  heHtina,  or  by  OKilla 

LaTiKo-out.~  Tbe  lOBrking  out  of  woik  (o  full  lizc  Pluui.—  In    s    veriii:al    potition,    u    indi 

Ln   1h. —  Significi   the    sinkiDg   in    of    one   portion   of  pontion  of  a  weighted  cord  hangins  at 

wood  or  metal  into  another,  u  in  the  ok  of  rapping  Ply.—  Signifies    a    fold,  a  twiit.   or  a  lii 

plalei    which    are    let   in    to   the   pstierns,   and   brass  of  a  maierUl  sucta  ai  wire  gHuzc.  or  c 

rings  let  in   lo  sluice  cock   faces,  etc.  In   the  latter  case,   the  terms  two-ply,  tum-p4>, 

X.IKINC  Up. —  The  inlroduction  of  packing  pieces  under  four-ply.  indicate  that  the  belting  is  made  up  ol 


IfacBiHiKO. —  A  general  term  upli«d  to  the  operation*  The  term  alao  al^ifies 

of  turning,  planing,  shaping,  boring,  etc,  performed  Paus  Fit. —  The  hi  of  adjoining  parts  which  is  *  little 

on  metal  work  by  machinea.  lighter    than    a    sliding    BL  Tt   is    provided    for    the 

Hack  an  HO.— The    process    of    gepanitlDg    ^rticlea    of  purpose  of  allowing  avtdi  parts  lo  be  preued  together 
iron  from  thoac  of  hraas  and  copper  turnings  by  tbe  by  hydraulic  pressure- 
use  of  a  munet,  prior  to  remeltuig.  FaiaiHtL —  Ttie  turning  of  a  wheel  aioDnd  its  axle  with 

Haul —  A  stud  or  dowell  that  fits  into  a  recess  formed  a  crowbar.     Sometimes  called   "  barring." 

for  its   reception,  in   a  particular  piece  of  work.  PuHcatNO.—  The     making     of     holes     tlrough     metal 

Uahdiil   or   Mandsii. —  In    a   general    Beose  it  is  ap-  plates  by  a  punching  machine,  as  distinguiihed  from 

plicahle  to  any  cvlindrical  roiT  of  metal.     Spedficalfy  the  mskmg  of  holes  by  drilling. 

■t  is  applied  to  the  revolvinH  spindle  used  for  chuck-  Kaisis  Wose. —  Metal  work  which  is  pioduoed  by  be- 

jflg  lathe  work  on;  to  the  spindle  of  a  drculai  saw;  ing   hammered    into  the   required  outline, 

and  to  tbe  round  rod  upon  >4ich  the  nuts  made  bj  Raisiho, —  The    production    of   raised    work    in    carred 

a  smith  sre  finished  to  shaps.  outlines   in   sheet   metal    by    hammering. 

MAaicn     Our.— The     workman     who     marks     out     the  Rxddlk.— Red   lead   mixed    with   oil,   and    used    in   the 

oeatiea  and  the  working  lines  of  metal  work  prepara-  fitting  of  metal  surfaces  by  the  processes  of  scraping 

lory    to    tlie    operstioai    of    the    machinists    and    the  and  filing. 

fitters.  Rid     Lead.— Tbe     red     oxide     of     lead.     Mind     with 

HnAL  SpiNHiHe.—  The  process  by  which  light  articles  boiled   oil,    or    with   boiled   oil   and   while  lead,    it  is 

made    of    malleable    metal    are    formed    into   circular  used    in    making   steam    jointai    mixed    to    tbe    oon- 

■od   other   shapes   by   means   of   presBore   applied    to  aistency    of   a   thin   aemi-fluid    psate,    it   is    used    for 

them    while   they  are   rapidly   rotated   in    a  lathe.  checking  (he  accuracy  of  contact  aurfacea  during  the 

Uii-UHC. —  The  method  of   forming  meU]  into  various  operations  of  fittins,  the  color  being  Iransferrcd  from 

shapes  by  means  of  looli  or  cutters  slowly  revolved  the    surface    that    has    been    finiahed    to    the    highest 

in    ■nillinD   marhinx      A    invsii-r    variety    of    lurfacc  portions  oE  the  surface  to  which  the  finished  surface 

rapidly  and  accurately  is  being  fitted. 

,  „i,_;«„  ....1  .1 — i....  l>i«iT, —  A     double-headed,     solid,     boll-like     faatening, 

-r -_     „..     ,     _._ used    for  securing  metal   plates    together,    when   they 

ployed.     Tbe  great  valne  of  (he  method  is  its  caps-  are  suhjeeled  to  shearing  and  not  lo  tensile  strains. 

DtlltT  to  produce  an  indefinite  ntnnber  of  article*  or  They   are   nude  of  soft  iron,   superiur   In   quality  to 

machine  p«rta  exactly  dntilar  in  outline,  and  of  ir~"  *'""    "'    '■""    "' — "■    '""    "    ' —    ' """ 

form  aiM. 

Urrag. —  Lines   or    edgea    which    meet    at   an    angle 


dies  while  red  hot.  '  They  bold  MUlly  by  the  grip  i 
to  contraction  on  cooliDg,  and  partljr  by  the  f 
tional  resistance  of  Ihe  plates  to  slipping- 


MouMTiHC— Tbe  chucl 

HovAai-a  Cemtiu  or   1 

centres  of  Ihe  rods  ii 


n  by  a 


e  first  heated  to  a  rol  hei 
iver    or    clenched    by    the 


I    more    than 


of   the  o 


"  .erida,  "sicb  "a*  *^hhUng™«e'^f'utbe'™work,"  o^"  a         j|?^J°l"  iTmachin^'  riS^.^r'Sie'' 


Omniwo-out.—  The    enlarging    of    the    diameter    of    a  "',"•■  S'  ""■"  ''"*""  """.-Vj  ""S.*"  'f 

hole  by  mean*  of  *  broach  or  reamer.  .="";  .  R'-'eting  is  ^accomplished  either  h 

is,  sich'a*  *  wal 

Out    ahp    Out,    o«     Ovu-ali,—  Signifies    an    uuviuc  j^^^ 

dimension  uken  (o  its  utmom  extent  Houonwt>.DOWM    or    RonoaiMS.— The    removal    of    the 

°*r.^'^h'".h;~,'^«^'!^^"i('^,.^,-™'^J^t;l='.^fn^  -»""  •^'•^  «  «»'''•  ">^  ">«  Urgcr   buIk  of  the  ma- 

plied   to   the   examination    of   machine*   and   machine  terial  from  a  piece  of  work  Dreuaratorv  to  the  more 

parls,    preparatory    to    the    making   of    repairs.     Soe  amiratf  nhanino  uith  Rnlii,;,!^  ^„t. 

dlicail,:.  it  signi^s  the  pulling  down  of  lie  Blad.  of  Rvl"  ML»S«»fNTi-T^    ?Li^B    of    .11     ordinary 

P*%™"'\V0^^-"Thc  making  of  patterns  for  pnrposea  t^^dT,   n«^lqui«'  t5'e^'«ac'?ne.^'"wSiJ?  ^  'bJ 

Pa''M.NT-^"fheTart5^"'«^^'Jbe   smoothing  over  of  "^'S."*  an™ "mic''r*ome«r  ga*g»'     "'''""'     "™'""' 

'  P"""''  »"'/"=''  *'"'  ""  '""   "'  ■""""■  ""^  "f  RiiH«I«IW)irT.—  In    boring    operarions.    It    signifies    the 

•  hanimer-head-  slipping  away  of  the  drill  from  the  centre  in  which 

Pipx     BanDiwe—  When     metal     pipes    are    bent,     any  i,  «„  started.     Il  ia  caused  in  varioua  ways,  such  a* 

buckhng    or    wnofclmg_  in    tbe    inner    curve    is    pre  the  carelessness  in  the  initial  centring;  the  improper 

vented  by  filling  the  pipe  with  melted  rosin  or  some  setting  of  the  work:  the  infiuence  of  inequalitie*  on 

fusible    alloy,    which    tends    to    preserve    lis    circular  ,ht  ,uxSta  of  the  work;  or  the  had  fonn  of  the  drill 

form    durmg    the   process   of  bending,    and    which    is  itself 

subsequently  melted  out  of  the  pipe   at   thecomple-  Husi.ng.— The    coating    of    bright    iron    or    steel    aur- 

lion    of   the   process.     When   wrought  iron  pipe,   are  f           .y^i,  „   ^^^  „f    iron   patterns,  with   rust  so 

bent   hot,   sand    is   usually   employed   as   a   filling   m-  ^3,  ff,       ^],   ^     shellac  varnish   without  the   risk 

Mead    of    an    alloy    whlcfi    would    be    melted    by   the  „(  p^^ij^g  „„,     Rusting  is  accom.plishsd  very  quickly 

Pip.  CoBNacTiOTi  — The  various  parts  usedin  making  or  XT  a*wes\  wUitiJin  of  byd"«hlo°le'^™"^™- 

the    jomts    of    pi[>es,    B^ch    u    bend*.    teCs,    onions  lowing  it  to  dry. 

elbows,  nioplea,  thimble*,  etc,  Kvuibiko   or    Riauino. —  The   enlarging   of   holes,    al, 

FijHiico.-~The    removal    of    material     from    plane    or  ready  punched  or  drilled,  by  the  use  of  a  rymer  or 

fUt  surfaces  by  the  u»e  of  cutting  tools.     In  the  caw  reamer-     Bv    (bis    method,     holts    which    have    been 

of  small  wood  wort,  hand  planes  are  employed;  but,  roughly  drilled,   or  those  in  which   ridgea  have  been 

in  the  case  of  wood  work  in  large  quantities  or  siies,  left    by    the    drill,    are    smoothed     down    and    made 

and  in   metal  work,  the  operatioui  are  performed  by  mier;   hole*  which   have  been   punched  nr  drilled  in 

the  use  of   planing   machines.  plales,  and  which  do  not  correspond  exactly,  are  oor- 

Plahisrihi:,— The  smoothing  and  polishing  of  metallic  reeled    by  clamping   the   plates   together    and   passing 

•urface*  by  hammering,  or  by  rolling,  instead  of  by  the    reamer    through    both    of    (hem    at    once;    and 

culling  or  by  abrasion-     Shafting  is  very  often  plan-  punched    holea    in    the    immediate    vicinity    of    vhxi 

ished    instead    of    turned.     Planish  in  fr  hammer*    used  local    tension     has    been     aet     up    by  _  the    puncfalag 


ssis 


.  iiidi  larger  in  diameter. 
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WORKSOP — WORLD 

SottlNO."  The  tMnt  of  mmursHiits  or   dimensioni  T«ahhilling-ojf.—  The    mouiuring    o(    importtot    *■ 

b)F    menu   of    ■   idle    from   dnwiDCa  made   foil    or  mmiiOBi,    tengHu    and    centm    with    truatneli.     In 

actual   tiic,    or    irom   tboae   upon    wbicli    the    dimeo-  ahopiroik,  it  i>  the  □nly  meibod  reeoniiied  w  toma, 

liora  are   not  Hivcn   ie   figures.  rule   measorement   beiriB   inadmiwiWe. 

SUAPiNG,—  A    melhod    by    which    appminiatelr    plane  Tkial   and   Euot.—  A  method  commonly  employed   in 

Itfed    in    the   exact    tilling    of    bearing    Burfacea,    and  atruction  of  meebaniama,  or   in  Ibe  makbig  of  idoLl 

in    the    temotal    of    marbs    or    (roovcs    left    by    the  The   moat   accurate    results  are   obtained   b»    followa: 

cutting    proceues.     It    is    ■    mechanical   o^ralimi    by  When    a    piece   of    work   has    been    produced   as   ae- 

tact^Binfues  are ''ohUlned.     See  Rtd  Ltad.  tools,    or    by    ■'  particular  "method'  of    c^"rucli(^. 

ScBiBiNC—  Marking  out  with  a  tciibe  on  lougb  pietts  some    other   set   of    tools,   or   some   olher   method   of 

of   wood   or  metal,  the  outline  of   tlie  ihaiie  or   pat-  conslructioa   la    resorted    to    for   the  detection   of  the 

tern  to  nhich  such   pieoe*  arc   lo  be  worked   by  the  errors  left  ut  corrected  by   the   tooia  or   method  prc- 

subseiguent    operations.     A    timber   scribe    is    ■    aleel  viouslf  empluyed.     The   production   of  surface   plates 

tool    pointed    at   one   end    for   acratehing.    aad   knife-  and  straight   edges,    and  the   centring  of  work  in  a 

ahapeo  at  the  other  end  for  cutting.     A  netal  fitter's  lathe  with   chaUc,   arc  cases   in  point. 

for  top  scribing,  sod   the  other  curved   for  marking  wooden  aurfaces,  out  of  winding  and  at  rigbt  angles 

S»r  W«at— Regular  work  or   tlwf  which   is   repeMed  TuaHiHC—  The  fashionina  of  wood  and  metal  work  to 

many    times    or    perpetnally    in    a    workshop.     It    is  circular  fotns  in  a  lathe.     It  is  scconiplished  either 

olio  applied  to  an^  clan  of   work   which  ia   made  a  by  hand  tools,  or  by  power-driven  machine  tools. 

■pecialty     by     s     manufsclnring     concern.     In     such  Ur-HAHn  oa  Up-hahd  Blkdce. —  Tbt  delivering  of  lichl 

casea  it  is  aocomplisfaed  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  blows    with   a   Matth's  iledgv-baramer   in    light   work, 

labor  and  piece  work,  and   is  therefore  made  belter  or  the  uae  of   a  light  hammer   for  that  purpoae. 

"**  'm'Sd  ^  T"''     f"'   km™   ""^    M«^'l'*''"'od  WlU-IAM   MoiEY,  JB.,  C   E. 

ta'^hSI^°"^dal'Stae''thJ^"'Stk^taferior*ii?''»ll  Contulling  Mechamcol  Emginegr,  New  York. 

S«?r«.'N^i';!^lle""£ri:g    or     daspin,    of    wheel  ^    Work-Bop.    England,    a    town    of    Notting- 

tiiea;    the  securing   of   the  jsekeM  of   built-up   nns  hamihire,    on    the    Ryton    and    the    Ctiesterncld 

ovCT  the  oentrsl   tube,  etc.,   by  enpanding  the   wheel  Canal ;    l6  miles   east-soUthcast  of  Shcffictd.      It 

Sy.i'^i^?n^t"Si^'pS:i,i'^."a"d"^nU";■i•^t"  l^  n^«  ^^   northern  exlren.ity  of   Shen.-ood 

grip  or  lighten  on  the  receiving  part  by  the  shrink-  ForCBt,    Ui    a    diitFIcI    known   as    the    "Dukcn',* 

age  caused^  cooliiiB.                         ,     .  .         .  from   the  number  of   ducal    seats.    Its   parish 

®w™gh°"Snn  «  ;;«1    '     ~^'^"     "*     '"""'     ^  -church,  dating  from   .103,  was  an  andent  Nor- 

Slaci    Fit^-A   term   tMoally   employed   to   denote   a  man  abbey  church.     There  are  manufactures  of 

bad   fit,    or    the    fit   of   machine    part*    in   coniao,  aRTieoltural   implements,  mil!   machinery,  dtem- 

for  rte!'r'e"..?'™vJm™t       "                *"  '"U,  etc..  and  thece  are  iron  and  brass  foundries. 

Slioi    PeiNciPLa.^A    principle    of   conatruclion    upoii  Pop.    .ihout    lS,oao. 

S"?«,'S*  tt^Sr .."1£»  .';j"  Ai.  """is*"  World.  Tht.    Table.  sbowlnB  the  toOl  are., 

atripf.  that  tbey  can   slide   or  move  over  each  other  number  of  mhabttants,  and  density  OI  population 

in    one   direction    only.     It    ia    a    principle    which    is  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  world's 

Sri^il'ndi"Drm^Vn.''m«hinrtMii     """™'*'"'  "'  land  surface;  also  the  area  and  density  of  pop- 

Slidihc    Fit.— When     cylindrical    or    pbne    surfaces  ulation  of  each  oi  the   republics  and  European 

move   over  each   other   freely,   but   without   any   per-  dependencies  in  the  Western  hemisphere;  based 

Sr'in'b  'fc  e^Swaie^to^Tdlffe^ti" 'b£^™  a  "PO"  the  important  work  of  Alexander  Supan, 

sliding  and  a  alack  fit.  'Petermann's     Mittheilungen,    Erganzunasheft' 

SoLoiaiBii— The    joining   of   twi>    pieces    of    mctti    by  (Nr.   146^  Gotha:  31   March   1904). 

S'lcmmplXd'tr^nr  o"  thl^ari^V  M^"^  The  grand  total  of  the  earth's  population,  as 

lead    and    tin;    while    hard    soldering    or    bfanng    1*  shown  in  this  most  recent  computation,  is  1,503." 

efllected  by  the  nae  of   the  alloys  oreopper  and  till.  300,000;  the  total  area  of  the  seven  divisions  or 

In"aoft"wMerin"a   mppet''bil''ia'used"'lo'fuse""S  gTOUps,    which   include  all  of  its  continents  and 

alloy:  in  hard  aoldering.  The  metal  parts  are  held  to-  islands,  is  I44,llD,6oO  square  kilometres;  and  the 

gether    by    nie.na    of    Wnding   wire,   and  the   melted  average   density   of   population   ts    lO  persons  tO 

Si-<ia«'"- ^  M™(  XfSSli™  cwie    square    kilometre.     The    distribution     (re- 

SauAaiKc-uF.—  A   term  applied   to   vaHona  methods  by  arranEed  and  condensed    with  a  view  to  ^ving 

]^'.^  ''"liS""  of  wort  are  brotighi  inip  a  square  prommence  to  the  fads  wWch  are  of  special  in- 

^'"^.cKe  "t'e,^""  "^  *i:  "SttinJ  ?,f  "f^eT'S:  terest  to  oiir  readers)  is  a«  follows: 

ready  squared,  sgajnst  the  face  of  *  surfsce  plate  or  ,_.    . 

msrUng-oB    table,    preparalory    to    the    Krri^ng    of  „      „ ,  ^       '»'<»'* 

lines  and  distances.        >-         '                                ■  gq    kiloa.     FopnUtloD  to  i  aq. 

SWAomo.— The   drawing  down  of  wrought  metal  to  a  Wlnaa. 

dellnlte  form  with  or  without  the  ose  of  swsge  tools.  North  America   (including 

It  h  the  rcrerse  of  np-settlng.  West      Indies,      Uexlco, 

SWEATiBO   oa   SwiATiHG-ow. —  The   soldering   of   metal-  Central      America      ind 

lie  snrfaoci   without  the   aid  of  a   eopper  Ml.     After         Panama)      10,817.700     ios.7t4.OM         5 

being  Uiorouehly  cleaned  the  surfaces  are  healed  and     South    America ly.jM^io       38,4as.ooo        s 

pvered     with     ■    film    of    solder.     Then    they    arc     Etu-me     9,7Sj,foa    39i.a64,ooo       40 

brought   (Dgctbcr   and   healed    until    the   solder    Sows     Asia  44.179.40a    fig.ssfi.ooo       iS 

and   anllea  them.     The  method   ia  often  employed  to     Africa    m,8Hi,»oo     I«0,700.0o#        J 

hold    leoether    temiwrarny    various    kinds    of    work  Auatralia  and  tolyoesil- -  •,»!■.><»        t4<3.000        W 

which  has  lo  be  lumed  or  shaped,  and   which  could  Polar      Ijnda      (including 

nMhe  canvenl«DtIy  held  In  any  other  manner.    The  ihe      Arctic      island*. 

o"wl«r  w' Ih""""™  h  %""    ""*   ''   *"'"''   """""  CreenUnd.    leetand.   the 

■"lUi'^r'iiSii.tS^n'i?'  for™w;i5.''''sSl^"eJf!y""(t"5e:  ^TV^^'t^^^'^  !£ 

^t  f  .™t%ariSgs°*of"™L'."'lm£55:rri'  """^  '"/liu-^d"  ."'*'."".*87,,«H,            tt^       ... 

lars.  etc..  and  algnifiet  the  smooth   working  of  bear-  „               .                  ,     .        .          .                   ,        ■ 

mg  and  moving  parts,  miher  than  to  the  tightening  The  total  area  of  the  AmeritMn  COnHjWBtS 

TeSLss^i^E^I^SntordiiSSg  sf  ,::^i:''w»r2;di;  \"^-  '"'""f^  '*  ■*•'=?**». «"»«  ^'^:?^'^^.^'^ 

nary  culling  toola  as  distingoiahed   frinii  'h'ahaping  *^^"  'Ot^l   population   144,106400.  distributed  as 

of  sorfacei  by  grinding.  follows: 
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The  total  population  of  Latin- Araerica,  if  wc 

include  in  that  designation  alt  coimtries  and  is- 
lands directly  south  or  southeast  of  the  United 
States,  excepting  parts  of  the  British  and  Dnteh 
possessions,  is  approximately  63^)00,000.  For 
the  population  of  each  of  the  foregoing  Latin- 
American  political  divisions,  and  area  of  each 
in  sqaare  miles,  with  explanation  of  the  uncer- 
tainty that  exists  as  to  the  exact  figures,  see 
separate  titles:  also  AcRt. 

Revised  by  Marbion  Wilcox. 

Wofid,  Arma»«Bt  of  the.  See  Aruambnt 
op  THE  Would. 

World-BngUsb.  the  name  given  by  Prof. 
A,  Melville  Betl  to  a  proposed  new  phonetic 
system  of  spelling  the  Eryflish  language,  so  as 
to  render  its  acquirement  by  foreigners  more 
easy,  and  to  make  it  available  for  international 

Worid's  Columbian  Exposition,  an  inter- 
national exposition  held  in  Chicago,  III.,  in  1893, 
to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Columbus. 

History. — The  fitness  of  some  special  cele- 
bration of  the  discovery  of  Araerica  had  been 
recognized  and  the  question  agitated  several 
vear^  before  the  bill  providing  for  a  Columbian 
,  Exposition  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  i88g. 
Several  cities  urged  their  claims  for  the  site  of 
the  exposition;  chief  among  them  were  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  Saint  Louis ; 
Chicago  was  Anally  chosen  as  the  site,  and  the 
■bill  passed  and'  approved  25  April  1890.  The 
organization  of  the  fair  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  an  Illtnois  corporation  previously  or- 
ganized, and  the  World's  Columbian  Commission, 
a  national  commission  consisting  of  delegates 
■appointed  two  from  each   State  and  Territory, 


two  from  the  District  of  Columbts,  and  eight 
at  large.  Harlow  N.  Hisfinbotham  was  presi- 
dent of  the  former,  and  Thomas  W.  Palmer  of 
the  latter ;  George  R.  Davis  was  appointed  di- 
rector-general. Exposition  headquarters  were 
established  in  Chicago  in  January  iSgi.  A  De- 
partment of  Publicity  and  Promotion  was  es- 
tablished,  and  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers  with 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  at  its  hcai  and  a  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  with  C.  C.  Bonnery  as  pres- 
ident were  organized.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Bureau 
of  Construction  of  which  Daniel  H.  Bumham 
was  chief;  work  was  b«cun  on  the  first  building 
in  July  1891.  On  23  Oct.  1892  the  buildings 
formally  dedicated  by  the  Vice-President 


the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
The  exposition  was  formally  opened  i  May 
1893  by  President  Cleveland ;  at  the  moment 
when  he  declared  the  fair  open  the  flags  of  the 
various  nations  were  unfurled,  the  electric  foun- 
tains turned  on,  and  the  statue  of  "The  Repub- 
lic' unveiled.  The  attendance  at  the  fair  in- 
creased toward  the  close ;  the  days  showing  the 
largest  attendance  were  g  October,  Chicago  Day, 
and  4  July,  American  Independence  Day;  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  172,712.  The  ex- 
position was  formally  closed  30  October ;  prep- 
had  been  made  for  elaborate  closing 
.  es,  but  the  assassination  of  Mayor  Har- 
of  Chicago  two  days  previous  prevcilted 
the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  programme. 

Financial. —  The  bill  providing  for  the  expo- 
sition required  the  city  of  Chicago  to  raise 
$10,000,000  toward  the  expenses ;  later  Congress 
provided  for  the  gift  of  a  special  mintage  of 
1^500,000  in  souvenir  half-dollars,  the  exposi- 
tion authorities  also  issued  $5,000,000  worth  of 
debenture  bonds;  about  SsaooflOo  additional 
were  received  from  other  miscellaneous  sources, 
so  that  about  $20,000,000  was  available  before 
the  opening;  the  total  expenditores  for  the  fair 
were  over  $31,000,000,  and  tlie  profits  about 
^i.Ssftooa  The  United  States  Government  ap- 
propriated $2,250,000  to  its  exhibits,  th;  States 
$6,o6oj5o,  the  foreign  governments  $s33O,«>0, 
and.  over  $350,000  was  invested  in  the  Mklway 
Plaisance. 

Buildings  and  Principal  Exhibits. — The  site 
chosen  for  the  exposition  was  Jackson  Park,  a 
portion  of  the  South  Park  system  of  Chicago; 
it  covered  666  acres  and  extended  about  two 
miles  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  There 
were  about  150  buildings  erected;  the  more  im- 
portant were  built  of  the  material  called  "staff,* 
a  composition  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  jute  fibre, 
which  produced  the  general  effect  of  white  mar- 
ble, hence  the  exposition  grounds  became 
generally  toiown  as  the  White  City.  One.  chan- 
nel from  the  lake  led  into  a  pond  in  the  south- 
era  part  of  the  grounds,  and  north  of  this 
another  channel  led  into  a  long  basin ;  this  sec- 
ond channel  passed  underneath  a  handsome 
bridge  and  colonnade.  Tlie  basin  was  Joined  by 
an  artificial  canal  to  the  lagoon,  a  small  take, 
containing  Wooded  Island.  About  the  basin  and 
lagoon  the  principal  buildings  were  grouped. 
The  space  about  the  basin  was  known  as  the 
Court  of  Honor.  The  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  Building  faced  the  lake  near  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  basin ;  this  wns  the  largest  build- 
ing ever  constructed  for  an  exposition ;  it  cov- 
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ered  nearly  31  acres;  the  main  roof  was  of  iron 
and  glass.  At  the  head  of  the  basin  was  the 
Administration  Building,  with  its  gilded  dome; 
near  this  were  the  Agricultural  Building,  Ma- 
diincry  Hall,  and  the  Electrical  and  Mining 
Building.  On  the  west  of  the  lagoon  were  the 
Transportation  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall, 
and  on  the  east  the  Government  Building,  with 
a  large  dome  150  feet  high ;  at  the  norlhwestem 
end  of  the  lagoon  was  the  Woman's  Building, 
and  at  the  northeastern  end  the  Fisheries  Build- 
ing. Still  further  to  the  north  were  the  State 
buildings,  many  of  the  foreign  nations'  exhibits, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  The  Fine  Arts 
Building  was  an  example  of  purely  classical 
architecture;  it  was  entered  by  four  richly  or- 
namented portals.  The  State  and  foreign 
nations  huildinKs  were  in  many  cases  copies  01 
(ome  characteristic  historic  building  or  type; 
as,  for  example,  Virginia's  building  was  mod- 
eled on  Washington's  Mount  Vernon  home, 
Massachusetts'  was  a  copy  of  John  Hancock's 
house ;  England's  represented  a  manor  house  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  Spain's  the  Con- 
vent of  La  Rabida.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
grounds  was  the  Forestry  Building,  built  in  the 
rustic  Style;  the  columns  supporting  the  root 
being  made  of  tree  trunks  furnished  bj;  the  dif- 
ferent nations  and  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  Near  the  Forestry  Building 
were  a  number  of  the  small  exhibits,  the  Kmpp 
exhibit,  dairy,  etc.  The  Manufactures  and  Lib- 
eral Arts  Building  included  in  its  exhibit  every- 
thing related  to  engineering,  architecture,  pub- 
lishing, technical  and  domestic  arts,  together 
with  education,  the  professions,  music,  and  the 
drama.  The  Fine  Arts  exhibit  included  many 
masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
Woman's  Building  contained  a  collection  repre- 
senting woman's  work  in  all  lines  of  activity; 
the  Transportation  Building's  collection  repre- 
sented all  modes  of  transportation  from  the 
most  primitive  to  the  most  complete  modem  in- 
ventions of  ocean  steamers  and  locomotives; 
and  the  exhibits  of  the  other  special  departments 
of  human  industry  showed  most  excellently  the 
progress  of  the  race  in  each  special  industry. 
The  architectural  effect  of  the  buildings  was 
enhanced  at  night  by  the  use  of  electric  lights 
outlining  the  buildinjts,  search  lights,  and  the 
electric  fountains  playing  in  changing  colon 

Special  Features.— Among  the  special  feat- 
ures of  the  exposition  the  Midway  Plaisance 
was  perhaps  most  interesting;  on  this  were  rep- 
resented Uie  villages  of  different  nations  and 
peoples,  including  the  Irish  village,  the  Javanese 
village,  the  Japanese  bazaar,  the  Samoan  and 
Dahomey  villages,  etc.;  here  also  were  the 
"Street  of  Cairo,*  and  the  various  amusement 
feature;  and  the  Ferris  wheel,  250  feet  tn  diam- 
eter, carrying  36  coaches.  Other  special  exhibi- 
tions of  interest  outside  the  main  buildings  were 
the  reproduction  of  the  cliff  dwellers'  buildings 
at  Battle  Rock  Mountain,  Colo.;  the  models  of 
Columbus'  three  caravels,  of  the  Viking  ship, 
and  of  a  modem  United  States  battleship. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  exposition 
was  tile  numerous  world's  congresses  held  on 
the  grounds  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's 
Congress     Auxiliary.    These     congresses     dis- 


World's  Commerce.  The  commercial 
status  of  each  nation  in  the  world  is  properly 
judged  by  the  total  value  of  its  exports  year  i^ 
year,  compared  with  those  of  other  nations.  On 
this  basis  the  United  Kingdom  leads.  The  value 
of  each  nation  commercially  to  the  other  naiions 
Tests  upon  tlic  total  imports.  In  this  rcspert 
Great  Britnin  leads,  with  Germany  second  and 
the  United  States  third.  Were  it  rot  for  its 
protective  tariff  the  United  States,  with  its 
gigantic,  heavily-consuming  home  market,  would 
lead  and  lead  immeasurably,  to  the  detriment  of 
it5  manufacturers,  merchants,  farmers  and  wage- 
earners  alike.  Expressed  in  round  millions  the 
exporting  and  importing  rank  of  each  nation  in 
the  world,  with  the  share  of  the  United  States 
therein,  is  shown  to  be  as  follows,  quoting  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Stales,   ipog: 
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.  1785.    Later  came  the  Revoltition  and 

..._   _ s  decreased  again  to  about  S.ocx).     Then 

not   doing   business   either   way   with    Bulgaria,  the  times  mended,  and  France  and  Lyons  began 

French  East  Indies,  Siam,  Servia,  Persia,  Para-  slowly  to   recover   their   prestige   in   the   manu- 

guay,  Rumania,   Korea,  the  German  colonies  or  facture  of  siik.    A  count  m  1873  showed  110,000 

Bolivia.     The   American  trade   with   Norway  is  hand  looms  at  Lyons  and  the  country  within  a 

included   in   the   figures   for   Sweden,   and   that  radius  of  40  miles.     In   1887   the   increase   had 

with  Finland  forms  part  of  the  small  totals  of  resulted    in    145,000    looms ;    and    the    product 

our  exports  to  and  our  imports  from  that  em-  400,000,000    francs    or    $80,000^00,    represented 

pire.    The  total  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  two  thirds  of  the  output  of  France.     The  re- 

with     Russia     was     only     $14,000,000     of     her  maining     third     was     divided     between     Saint 

$697,000,000  total  foreign  commerce,  while  with  Etienne,  Saint  Chamond   (the  ribbon  centres). 

japan  we  did  $62,000,000   (four  and  one  half  Paris,    Nimes,    Tours,   and   Calais.     The  year 

times    as    much    as     with    Rassia),    of    her  1865   is  fixed  as  the  apogee  of  prosperity  at 

$274,000,000  total  foreign  trade.     In  other  words,  Lyons.     Previous  to  that  period  there  had  been 

the  United  States  did  not  share  in  $683,000,000  a  great  and  constant  demand   from  (he   United 

Russian      business,      while      Japan      did      only  States.     As  soon  as  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 

$212,000,000  outside  of  us.     That  is  more  than  the    United    States   began    to    make   some    dis- 

three  to  one  in  favor  of  Japan  in  its  prospective  tinctive   showing  in    silk  manufacture,   it   was 

value  tons  as  buyer  and  seller.    See  Coumeeo.  understood    in    France    that    competition    had 

World's  Silk  Industry,  The,  The  French  arisen  lo  reduce  the  cost  of  the  production. 
French  silk  experts  estimate  the  production  of  Progress  in  the  construction  of  machinery  per- 
raw  silk  in  the  world  at  70,000,000  pounds,  with  mitted  these  countries  to  produce  equaUy  well 
a  valuation  of  $475,000,000  annually  in  finished  similar  goods,  and  destroyed  the  personal  supe- 
goods.  At  best,  however,  the  estimates  arn  arbi-  riority  of  the  workman.  Customs  barriers  were 
trary,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  best  also  raised  against  the  Lyons  trade.  Fashion, 
informed  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  raw  8ivmg  vogue  lo  low-priced  goods  that  could 
silk  production  in  the  OrienUl  countries,  easily  be  produced,  moreover,  paralyzed  a 
In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  the  coarser  and  PO'"»on  of  the  Lyons  manufacture.  It  is 
inferior  silks  are  kept  at  home;  America,  which  enumerated  that  it  became  essential  to  pro- 
is  now  the  laTKest  purchasing  silk  market  in  the  ""ce  "stuffs  the  most  simple*  and  also  goods 
world,  uses  only  the  finest  and  best.  What  may  >n>xed  with  cotton  and  woolen.  Dyeing  in  the 
be  called  'country  silk*  is  reeled  in  households  P'ece  was  undertaken.  Tulle  and  crepe  had 
and  by  primitive  methods  and  is  suited  only  for  P«n  *"«  onV  products  woven  ui  the  raw.  Dur- 
hand-looms  and  the  cheapest  labor  and  the  '"8  the  30  years  though,  from  1870  to  rgoo, 
cheapest  fabrics.  The  aUk  production  of  China,  ^"^Df  kind, of  plain  and  figured  weave  was  tried 
Japan,  India,  Tonquin.  and  Annam  is  estimated  >"  .\""<=e  ^n  ''aw  silk.  The  art  of  the  dyer  and 
as  32,000,000  pounds.  Possibly  one  half  of  this  nnisher,  it  is  asserted,  was  carried  forward  to 
may  not  improperly  be  classed  as  'country  silk."  perl«:tion.  iJie  power  loom  was  also  mtro- 
A  percentage  of  "country  silk»  is  also  raised  and  ?"<=«" :  «"<!  a  low  price  in  production  was  sought 
used  in  Italy,  the  Caucasus,  Brutia.  Syria,  '".  '«*,  delicaq;  of  the  raw  silk  used,  together 
Persia,  and  Turkestan,  It  is  only  in  the  coun-  w'*  the  rapidity  of  the  loom.  The  number  of 
tries  where  labor  is  low-priced  that  these  infer-  power  or  'mechanical  looms»  in  1873  was  only 
ior  silks  can  be  manipulated  to  advantage  in  the  7<'°°°''  "^^  "  seven  years  these  mcreased  to 
manufacturing  processes.  By  'country  silk*  is  20,000.  in  1894  they  numbered  25,000  and  m 
meant  raw  silk  not  usually  classed  as  suitable  i9t»,  30,638.  The  production  of  mixed  silks, 
for  export,  and  though  some  of  it  is  shipped  to  '''■'^n  "^s  about  30,000,000  francs  before  i^ 
Europe  for  manufacturing  the  cheapest  grades  'ose  to  69/x>o,ooo  in  1878,  to  160,000,000  in  1880. 
of  silk,  it  cuts  no  figure  in  the  American  market  J*   "«   pwnted   out   that   the    manufacturers   at 

France.—  Power  loom  weaving  was  not  in-  Lyons,  with  an  extraordinary  suppleness,  equaled 
traduced  in  France  until  after  the  successful  ?y  '^^  rapidity  of  execution  the  mobility  of  the 
experiments  in  Switzerland.  The  beginning  of  fashions.  They  passed  from  plain  to  figured 
the  precedence  of  Lyons  was  first  attained  in  «°'^?-  "°"'  ""^  ^stly  lo  the  low-priced,  from 
the  i6th  century.  By  that  time  the  industry  had  a"  silk  weaves  to  silk  mixed  with  cotton  and 
concentrated  there.  Earlier  sUk-makii^  had  wool  These  articles  varied  without  limit,  taf- 
flouriahed  at  Avignon  under  the  patronage  of  J"as.  satins,  velvets,  plushes,  poplins,  foulards, 
the  popes;  then  the  manufacture  was  divided  'ac's.  sill«  for  Immgs,  umbrellas,  figured  silks 
and  was  equally  recognized  at  Tours  (1480),  'or  upholstery,  and  passementeries.  One  of 
Paris,  Nimes,  and  Lyons'  (1520) ;  finally  the  *e  secrets  of  strength,  it  is  said,  was  in  the 
latter  place  drew  to  itself  the  chief  importance,  division  of  labor.  Every  manufacturer,  and  all 
Here  were  used  the  best  Italian  and  Spanish  the  succession  of  operatives  whom  they  em- 
raw  silks,  and  soon  the  large  purchases  made  P'oyed.  concentrated  their  attention  on  one  spe- 
by  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  gave  great  cies  of  weave  and  stuck  to  it  with  the  best 
impetus  to  the  industry  in  France.  Lyons  gained  results.  .  .  .  ,  „ 
in  prosperity  over  the  other  French  towns,  be-  .,,"°'^.  ^"'.  ^^Df  beginning  of  1861,  when  the 
cause,  for  one  reason,  it  was  exceptionally  well  f"«  '•"'''*  *?■  ^^'and  were  removed  by  its 
favored  by  its  geographical  position.  The  four  iree  trade  policy  the  French  silk  manufacturers 
annual  fairs  held  at  Lyons  drew  people  from  Brea'ly  profited  by  sending  their  goods  in  large 
remote  distances,  merchants,  manufacturers,  consignments  across  the  Channel.  Englishccm- 
travelers,  and  Italians  who  established  themselves  sumers  were 
there  in  lilk-weaving  colonies.  In  1609  the  town  Soods,  and 
had  a  couple  of  thousand  looms.  Before  the  mooes. 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  there  were  18,000  looms. 
From  5/xxi  in    1701    the  number  increased  to 
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I  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Its  success  is  of  this  output  was  taken  by  the  continent  At 
displayed  by  the  figures  of  exportation  of  silks  Crefeld,  where,  in  1SS3,  there  were  39,463  hand 
which  fluctuate  between  250,000,000  and  3S0,-  looms  and  14^  power  looms  the  manulactur« 
000,000  francs,  according  to  the  price  of  silK  in  is  more  varied.  About  half  the  looms  in  those 
the  raw  and  followi:^  ihe  nature,  low  or  ad-  days,  though,  were  devoted  to  velvets  and 
vanced,  of  the  goods  required  for  consumption,  plushes.  Cotton  played  a  great  part  in  the  man- 
France  absorbs  a  great  part  of  the  silk  raised  b^  ufacture.  It  was  estimated  that  Crefeld  made 
Asia  for  the  commerce  of  the  West.  In  1890  it  use  of  a,aoo,QOO  pounds  of  cotton,  %/300fioo 
employed  4,500,000  kilograms  of  raw  silk  and  pounds  of  schappe  or  spun  silk,  and  ^800,000 
8oc,0oo  kilograms  of  waste  silk.  In  1900  its  pounds  of  reeled  silk.  The  growing  industry  in 
consumption  of  raw  silk  was  400,000  kilograms  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  velvets 
less.  Following  are  the  figures  of  the  Lyons  has  decreased  the  output  at  Crefeld  verr  notice- 
prodnction,  and  the  exports  and  imports  for  all  ably  in  the  last  few  years.  From  one  half  to 
France  in  igoo:  two  thirds  of  all  the  silk  goods  manufactured 
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Germany  is  next  in  importance  to  France  in 
silk  manufacture  in  Europe.  The  silk  industry 
was  established  in  Germany  first  at  Berlin.  The 
workmen  were  French,  going  from  France  about 
iCBs.  After  20  years,  however,  there  were  not 
more  than  1,000  looms.  Later,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cheap  labor  offered  else- 
where, the  Berlin  manufacturers  went  to  Cre- 
feld. Elbcrteld,  Barmen,  Weiser,  and  Ronsdorf. 
These  places  became  the  centres  of  the  industry. 
They  began  to  make  a  specialty  first  of  velvets 
and  next  of  rihbons  and  piece  goods  of  mixed 
materials.  The  total  of  the  looms  in  1844  was 
estimated  to  be  25,000.  After  a  decade  the  in- 
crease made  them  number  about  42.000.  In  1873 
they  counted  87,000,  The  product  in  1844 
amounted  to  about  $18,000,000,  or  72,000,000 
niarks.  That  value  had  been  raised  in  1873  to 
ifk>,ooo,ooo  marks,  or  $45,000,000.  Three  fifths 
of  the  product  was  then  in  velvets  and  plushes. 
When  15  more  year?;  had  come  and  gone  there 
were  in  1887,  at  Eiberfeld,  Barmen,  Ronsdorf. 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  30.000  looms, 
making  goods,  chiefly  ribbons,  for  export  that 
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at  Crefeld.  of  whatever  sort,  are  for  ex^rt, 
chiefly  10  England  and  the  United  Stales.  The 
loom  equipment  in  1901  Bt  that  mafiafactoring 
centre  was  11,939  power  looms  and  6;2g3  hand 
looms.  The  tabfe  on  the  following  pege  ghres 
the  figtires  of  silk  production  (piece  goods  and 
velvets)  in  Crefeld,  and  the  exports  and  imports 
for  all  Germany  in  1900 

Switnerland. —  In  Switzerland,  the  first  silk 
power  loom  weaving  on  the  continent  on  the 
factory  system  was  inaugurated  by  the  Schwari- 
enbachs  at  Adtisweil.  It  was  in  i8£o  that  the 
industrial  experiment  wae  successfully  tried  by 
waterpower.  The  enterprise  of  the  Schwarzen- 
bachs  finally  enlarged  the  plant,  but  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  introducing  new  methods  in 
siik  weaving.  It  wilt  be  rememfcered  that  Vau- 
canson  was  set  upon  by  rival  weavers  at  Lyons 
in  1744.  and  soundly  beaten  for  his  temerity  in 
introducing  a  new  system  of  weaving.  Among 
the  familiar  difficulties  that  formerly  had  to  be 
overcome  in  the  succeasfnl  introduction  of  labor 
saving  mechanisms  may  be  menttaned:  (i)  The 
natural  or  inherent  prejudice  by  the  "operttive^ 
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class  against  any  and  all  new  systems.  (2)  The 
natural  kinging  in  {avof  of  the  old  ways  or  cub- 
toms.  (3)  The  slow  advance  in  educating  oper- 
atives. (4)  The  unwillingness  of  operatives  to 
favor  a  factory  system,  which  ihrou^  system- 
atized control  and  discipline  enables  the  sanie 
operative  to  work  a  far  kss  number  of  hours 
and  for  better  pay  than  was  possible  mtder  the 
individual  or  independent  system.  These  prej- 
udices were  very  strong  40  years  ago  in  all 
conntries.  In  England  tiie  male  operatives  rose 
en  masse  against  the  introduction  of  steam 
power  in  the  mills  and  factories.  On  the  conti- 
nent no  v^oman  could  withstand  ^e  opprobrium 
of  being  called  a  'factory  gill."  Even  in  pro- 
gressive Switierland  progress  was  at  first  very 
slow  in  familiarising  the  population  with  the 
new  method  ot  weaving-.  Switzerland  depends 
considerably  on  America  (or  a  market.  Like  the 
industry  in  Germany,  the  silk  making  in  Switz- 
erland is  the  result  of  a  few  looms  scattered 
here  and  there  m  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century.  The  operatives  combined  agricul- 
ture with  weaving.  The  centres  of  the  produc- 
tion finally  became  Ziirich  and  Basel,  the  latter 
devoted  to  ribbons.  In  i8ti,  Zurich  possessed 
7,000  looms,  producing  silks  valued  at  $1,000,- 
000;  in  iSsOi  the  return  was  gpoo  looms;  in 
*83g,  15.000;  in  1855  the  number  of  looms  had 
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risen  to  35,000;  in  187a,  to  27,000;  in  1883, 
about  30,000  were  scattered  in  the  canton  of 
Ziirich  and  the  neighboring  cantons  of  Zug, 
Schwyi,  and  Unterwalden.  Thereafter  the  num- 
ber of  hand  looms  began  to  decrease,  and  the 
number  of  power  or  mechanical  looms  to  in- 
crease. There  were  in  1871  only  gao  median- 
ical  looms;  but  that  number  was  increased  in 
1881  to  3.151.  and  to  4,129  in  1885.  Since  then 
the  progress  has  been  constant.  In  1891  they 
numbered  7,173,  in  180S,  9,609,  and  in  1900, 
13,326.  Of  this  number  11,163  ""e  employed 
on  plain  and  twilled  weaves,  2,133  on  Jacquard 
weaves,  and  30  were  velvet  looms.  There  were 
also  8,563  power  looms  in  factories  beyond  the 
Swiss  frontier,  but  working  for  Swiss  firms. 
The  number  of  hand  looms  m  Switzerland  had 
decreased  in  igoo  to  19,544,  and  2,309  additional 
were  in  fat:tories  beyond  the  Swiss  frontier,  but 
working  for  Swiss  firms.  A  total  of  46,619  per- 
sons were  employed  in  1900,  24.816  being  em- 
ployed in  the  hand-weaving  branch  (but  many 
of  these  do  not  weave  during  the  summer 
■nonthe).  and  15,475  >n  the  power- weaving 
branch.  About  4x100  persons  are  employed  in 
the  throwing  mills,  3.000  in  silk  djeii%,  322  in 
silk  finishittg  and  43  in  'condittoning"  houses. 
The  raw  materials  consumed  in  igoo  were 
2,566,379  pounds  of  raw  fitik,  06,506  pouadi  i^ 
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'schappe*  or  spun  silk,  930^33  pountfe  of  cotton 
yarns,  and  8,085  pounds  of  wool  and  other  yams. 
Id  1900  the  exportation  of  silk  piece  goods 
from  Switzerland  was  $20,000,000.  The  con- 
sumers are  the  English,  French,  Americans,  and 
Germans;  about  $7jo/x)o  worth  goes  to  Austria. 
Belgium  and  Holland  together  take  $650,OOa 
At  Basd  the  production  of  ribbons  amounted  in 
value  in  i84p  to  aofioOfXX)  francs ;  in  1S57,  to 
45,000,000;  in  1863,  31,000,000;  in  1872,  to 
65,000,000,  or  $13,000,000.  Later  the  production 
presented  considerable  variation,  and  the  fail 
was  often  to  30,000,000  francs  a  year,  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  annual  production  in 
Switzerland  of  broad  goods,  ribbons,  and  laces 
reached  a  value  in  1900  of  about  $381000,000. 
The  exports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  Switzer- 
land have  shown  a  constant  increase  since  1890^ 
with  the  exception  of  1893-4,  which  was  a  bad 
year  for  the  silk  industry  in  all  countries.  The 
increase  in  the  exports  since  1890  has  been  37 
per    cent,     Swiss    silk    manufacturers    concede 


Genoa ;  and  at  Turin  the  manufacture  includes 
a  variety  of  goods.  Sicily  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  manufacture  of  ribbons.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  c«itury  there  were  several  weaving 
shops  as  well  as  a  few  velvet  looms  in  Como, 
but  it  took  about  150  years  more  before  there 
was  an  improvement  worth  mentioning  in  the 
silk  industry.  In  the  province  of  Como  alone 
in  1900  there  were  33  manufacturers  with  3,96s 
power  looms ;  in  the  province  of  Milan,  7  man- 
ufacturers with  3,360  power  looms,  and  in  other 
provinces  of  northern  Italy  5  manufacturers 
with  795  power  looms.  The  total  Italian  output 
annually  was  reckoned  in  1901  the  equivalent  of 
about  $14,000^000,  the  loom  equipment  of  Italy 
being  8^490  power  looms  and  ti,ooo  hand  looms. 
The  indicated  imports  and  exports  of  silk  piece 
floods,  etc.,  in  1901,  are  shown  on  the  follow- 
mg  page.  The  value  of  the  exports  aver- 
age $6,00  per  poimd,  and  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports $7.00  per  pound.  The  exports  of  silk 
fabrics  from  Italy  to  Great  Britain  have  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  having  more  than 
dcv;ibled  since  1897,  and  quadrupled  iti  quantity 
since  1895.  It  is  evident  likewise  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  able  to  manufacture  more  successfully, 
as  their  silk  goods  exports  to    " 
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Italy. —  It  is  estimated  that  Italy  now   cm- 

?k)ys  about  1,500,000  persons  in  her  sericulture, 
he  average  yield  of  raw  silk  is  about  to,ooo^)00 
pounds  reeled  from  Italian  cocoons,  and  another 
3,000,000  pounds  adding  the  reeling  of  imported 
cocoons.  The  value  of  the  silk  crop  at  the 
prices  of  the  past  few  years  averages  $45,000,000 
to  $50,000,000.  About  8a  per  cent  of  the  output 
is  exported  to  supply  the  silk  manufacturers  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,  the  remainder  being 
consumed  in  the  silk  industry  at  home.  In 
Italy,  once  the  land  of  the  gorgeous  velvets  of 
Genoa,  the  damasks  and  brocades  of  mediaeval 
Sicily,  Venice,  and  Ftarence,  the  centre  now  is 
at  Como.    Velveta  are  still  made,  however,  in 
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165  per  cent  greater  in  quantity  in  igoi  than  at 
1895,  and  hut  150  per  cent  greater  in  value. 

Great  drilotit.— The  earliest  historical  notice 
known  to  us  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  England 
is  contained  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1363,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  making 
exception  to  certain  restrictions  named  in  the 
act  against  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  manu- 
facturers in  favor  of  certam  employments,  silk 
being  one  of  the  number.  In  1454.  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  law  was  passed  protecting 
the  silk  women  of  London  against  the  importa- 
tion of  narrow  silk  fabrics,  such  as  ribbons, 
fringes,  trimmings,  and  embrmderies.  In  1463 
a  further  act  prohibited  the  importation  oi 
laces,  ribbmis,  xlk,  fringes,  and  similar  gooda. 
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taj,  from  Italy  to  France  Swii 


The  weavinfcof  plain  and  figured  silks  is  attrit>- 
uted  to  the  Flemish,  who  settled  in  the  countn' 
in  the  i6th  century.  The  silk  industry  of  Eng- 
land was  greatly  benefited  by  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  being  estimated  that 
70,000  Huguenots,  man^  of  whom  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fabrication  of  silks  in  France, 
sought  refuge  in  England.  There  was  a  time, 
during  the  first  halt  of  the  19th  century,  when 
England  E[ave  every  promise  of  becoming  a 
very  formidable  rival  of  the  silk  industry  ^  in 
France.  About  1800,  the  annual  consumption 
of  raw  and  thrown  silk  in  England  was  given 
as  900,000  pounds,  says  an  English  writer  in  the 
■National  Review,'  evidently  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  he  discusses.  This  quantity 
had  increased  in  1812  to  1,110,000  pounds;  and 
by  1823  had  doubled  that  amount.  Coventry 
then  had  7,000  working  looms ;  Leek,  300  or 
400;  London,  24.000  hand  looms;  Macclesfield, 
5,000 ;  and  Manchester  protnbly  ao.ooa  But 
internal  dissensions  began ;  disputes  between 
weavers  and  masters  were  followed  by  strikes 
and  consequent  distress.  The  supply  of  si'k 
eooda  was  inadequate,  and  the  demand  led  to 
wholesale  smuggring.  In  1836  the  duties  on 
raw  and  thrown  silk  were  greatly  reduced  and 


foreign  silks  were  allowed  to  be  imported  at  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.  Affairs  were 
more  prosperous  for  awhile.  The  imports  of 
raw  silk  rose  steadily  from  22,741  bales  in  iSm 
to  112,757  bales  in  1857-  Meantime,  in  184^,  tiM 
duties  on  imported  silk  fabrics  were  still  further 
reduced  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  duties  on  raw 
and  thrown  silk  were  abolished.  In  1852,  agi- 
tation had  begun  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
French  silks ;  and  27  of  the  silk  firms  of  Man- 
chester and  the  neighborhood  memorialized  the 
government  to  repeal  "not  partially  and  grad- 
ually" but  "totally  and  immediately"  the  duties. 
Those  manufacturers  were  prepared  to  meet  the 
consequences  whatever  they  might  be;  and  they 
maintained  that  they  were  fiflly  equal  to  the 
competition  which  would  ensue.  'Those  27 
firms,*  the  writer  declares  from  whom  these 
statements  are  taken,  'have  gone  one  and  all 
out  of  existence,  and  from  i860,  when  the  duties 
were  wholly  removed,  the  silk  trade  of  England 
has  sitlTered  a  painful  decline.  Instead  of  24,000 
looms  in  London  there  may  be  now  (in  1^4) 
1.200;  instead  of  60,000  operatives,  there  are 
something  under  4/X)0;  and  these  figures  ex- 
press also  the  state  of  the  trvde  at  Manchester 
and  Middleton  combined     In  1845  th«re  wen 
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feo  looms  in  Derby;  now  there  are  150.  In 
tS6o  there  were  8336  ribbon  looms  in  Coventry; 
now  there  are  less  than  1,500.  In  1851  the  popu- 
lation of  Coventry  was  86^1;  in  1881  it  was 
46^00.  At  Macclesfield  from  1841  to  1851  there 
were  5,000  to  6,000  looms,  which  number  in  ^ 
years  was  reduced  by  one  haH.  In  Congleton  in 
1859  there  were  40  silk  tlirowstcrs,  and  not* 
there  are  less  than  a  dozen.  This  decline  Ja 
mannfactares  is  only  loo  wel!  corroborated  by 
the  decline  in  the  imports  oi  raw  silk  for  manu- 
factDring  purposes."  The  total  valuation  of  the 
annual  intifort  of  manufactured  silk  from  Euro- 
peag  countries  in  1853  was  £2,000,000,  and  in 
i8S4  £3^5,000,  the  supply  being  chiefly  from 
France.  After  the  duty  was  removed  by 
the  Cobden  Free  Trade  Act  of  i860  the 
import  rose  in  1661  to  iSfloofloo,  and 
in  1863  to  i6,639,iis.  Ten  years  later 
it  stood  at  iio,o6sj78.  In  1854  tbe  total 
value  of  imported  silk  goods  footed  up  to  over 
£[2,000,000.  In  189!)  it  nad  reached  £16.109,583. 
The  Cobden  Act  dispersed  the  silk  makers  of 
England.  Very  many  came  to  the  United  States. 
They  came  from  Spitalfields,  Coventry,  Maccles- 
field, and  Manchester.  During  15  years  the 
English  manufacture  sustained  vigorously  the 
struggle,  in  spite  of  the  constant  encroachment 
of  the  importation.  For  France  alone  the  im- 
portation of  silks,  which  under  the  regime  of 
prohibition  was  valued  st  3,000,000  francs,  and 
m  1833  represented  35floo/x»,  next  attained 
more  than  100,000,000,  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  in  1870  the  En^ish  manufactur- 
ers made  some  slight  headway,  which  was  lost 
again  _  in  1873.  Although  societies  have  been 
organized,  technical  schools  opened,  and  all 
sorts  of  concerted  efforts  are  still  making  to  get 
back  the  lost  industry,  no  headway  has  thus  far 
been  observed  In  undoing  the  damage  inflicted 
by  (he  free  trade  triumph.  In  1902  England  ap- 
pears as  the  greatest  consumer  of  French  silks 
of  any  foreign  country.  The  statistics  of  the 
industry  are  as  follows : 

GREAT  BSITAIN. 


The  annual  production  of  silk  goods  in  Great 
Britain  now  is  estimated  to  be  about  ^,ooo/)oo 
or  $15,000,000.  To  illustrate  in  part  the  ex- 
change of  silk  fabrics  between  the  principal  silk 
manufacturing  countries  of  the  continent  and 
Engiand  In  1900  the  following  tabulation  is  pre- 
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'Value  eatinuled.  Tbe  reported  qunlilr  ii  s8s.s66 
kilosnm*  of  fahrin. 

The  value  of  Great  Britain's  export  of  duti- 
able silks,  chiefly  spun  silk,  to  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  ^,534,940,  and  in  1903  $i,864,0>i. 

Auitria-Hungnry. —  Seven  eighths  of  Ae  silk 
produced  in  Austria  is  for  home  coasumptioii. 
The  production  in  1900  was  8oi00o,ooo  kronen, 
the  exports  9^9^,000  kronen,  and  the  imports 
25,990,000  kronen.  Value  of  krone  in  United 
Sates  currency,  20.3  cents. 

Rufsia  possesses  modem  silk  establish- 
ments at  Moscow,  and  the  annual  output  of  the 
empire  (in  Europe)  is  about  $21,000,000  in 
value.  A  special  feature  is  the  weaving  of  gold 
and  silver  tissues,  together -with  brocadea,  for 
sacerdotal  use  and  for  traffic  with  Central  Asia. 

Spain  produces  silk  goods  valued  at  $4,aot>,- 
000  on  an  average.  The  estahlishmcnte  are  in 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Grenada. 

Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Sweden,  each  and 
severally,  produce  a  few  siDt  goods.  The  total 
values  of  their  products  present.  ho<pe?er,  no 
consideration  of  evident  importance  in  tfae 
world's  productioiL 

Asia  and  the  Eatt.—  Ukc  much  else  in  the 
region  of  the  most  remote  civilization,  silk  fab- 
rication is  left  to  please  the  ima^naticin  with  its 
history  and  its  modern  condition.  With  the 
Turk  in  particular,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
the  manufactured  product  of  silk  appears  to  be 
quite  an  unknown  quantity.  He  uses  most  of  it 
himself.  His  looms  are  primitive  and  the  de- 
signs are  very  oriental.  It  is  not  easy  to  esli- 
male  the  amoimt  of  silk  goods  prodiKed.  There 
are  no  statistics  given  under  official  authority 
which  can  be  obtained.  The  onnual  imports  of 
silk  fabrics  are  abont  $3,000,000.  The  domestic 
production  is  possibly  one  half  that  amount. 

India.—  The  silk  industry  of  India  is  known 
chiefly  by  the  foulards,  or  corahs,  sent  to  Eu- 

BHITAIN. 
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WORLD'S  SILK  INDUSTRY 


rope  Beiutrei  and  its  district  form  the  mo^t 
importuit  cenlre  of  the  manufacture,  though 
silk  is  made  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  India. 
The  tndaetry  is  largely  (or  domestic  consump- 
tion ;  and,  it  should  be  added,  less  goods  are 
pTWduced  at  a  low  price  than  fcrmerly,  because 
ttie  population  has  adopted  the  use  of  cottons 
and  woolens  made  in  England,  Silks  have  be- 
come more  *TcliH)ve!y  for  the  rich.  The  manti- 
facture  in  Inifia  of  silk  mixed  with  other  stuffs 
is  said  to  be  coitaidemble. 

In  British  India  great  atention  has  been 
given  in  recent  years  to  raising  native  or  Tussah 
silk.  The  most  improvod  reeling  processes  and 
highlj  skilled  reelers  are  employed,  but  the  ex- 


port output  cuts  no  commercial  figure  of  im- 
portance at  this  writing  outside  of  about  6oo,ooa 
pounds  annually  to  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
CAiM.— In  all  the  villages  of  the  great  em- 
pire there  are  dense  populations  composed  of 
artisans  and  agricultural  laborers.  With  these 
the  weaving  of  silk  in  the  household  has  been 
practised  from  generation  to  generation.  No 
official  statistics  are  collected  of  their  products. 
In  1883  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
looms  should  be  at  least  reckoned  at  350,000, 
and  the  product  at  300,000,000  francs,  or 
$60,000,000.  The  exports  include  taffetas,  fou- 
lards, satins,  serges,  and  crepes ;  but  it  was  re- 
ported, after  the  sacking  of  the  summer  palace 
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WORH-SATINO  WASBLBR— WORHELEY 


of  the  emperor  during  the  war  in  1894,  that  the 
Chinese  manufacture  of  silks  and  velvets  was 
displayed  in  a  way  not  familiar  to  the  Eurofjeaa. 
The  best  of  evers^ing  had  been  retained  within 
the  empire.  It  was  estimated  in  igaz,  that  the 
Chinese  silk  industry  consumes  annually  about 
18,600,000  pounds  of  raw  silk,  or  say  55  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  production  by  China.  This  esti- 
mate would  indicate  a  probable  annual  value  of 
production  of  silk  sluflfs  in  China  of  $7Ofl0Ofi0O 
or  upward, 

Japan.— In  Japan  silk  factories  are  estab- 
lished in  many  provinces.  The  greatest  number 
are  in  Kioto,  in  the  province  of  Yamashiro, 
notable  for  taffetas,  brocades,  and  crepes.  Next 
in  rank  is  Kiriu  in  the  province  of  joshu, 
Gunma  prefecture.  Published  statistics  in  1900 
stated  that  there  were  382,000  hand  looms  em- 
ployed in  the  several  textile  industries  in  Japan. 
Among  these,  though  details  are  not  given,  it 
was  estimated  the  silk  looms  numbered  40,000. 
Half  of  the  output  was  attributed  to  Kioto,  and 
one  quarter  to  Kiriu.    Like  Italy,  Japan  devotes 


tricts  amounted  in  1902  to  %23S9iJB8o.  The  ex- 
ports of  silk  tissues  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  $15,637,653.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  the  reported  production  of  raw  silk,  and  of 
noshi  waste,  etc.,  are  understated  in  the  accom- 
panying official  reports,  for  the  reason  that  the 
actual  production  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
statistical  authorities  of  Japan.  The  latest  re- 
turns regarding  the  silk  trade  of  Japan,  prodiio* 
tion,  exports,  and  imports,  are  appendeil 

See  Silk,  Manufactube  of. 

Frakkun  AiiEM,  C,  P.  A., 
Secretary  Silk  Auociation  of  Amertea. 

WoTTn-cating  Warbler,  a  small,  ground- 
keeping  warbler  (q.v.)  of  the  United  Slates 
(.Helmitherot  vermivorus) ,  breeding  commonly 
in  the  woods  of  the  eastern  part,  and  migrating 
Central  America.     It  is  ^yi  inches 


black  stripes  on  the  buffy  crown. 
a  faint  thrill,  heard  most  often  in  hilly  wc-od- 
fands,  where  the  bird  hunts  for  caterpillars  and 
similar  food  among  the  lower  branches  of  the 
bushes  or  upon  the  ground.  Its  nest  is  con- 
structed with  great  skill  in  some  little  natural 
cavity  of  a  hillside,  and  is  cleverly  hidden  under 
an  arch  of  twigs  and  old  leaves,  so  disposed  as 
to  well  conceal  the  while,  red-speckled  eggs. 
The  mother  uses  the  trick  common  to  so  many 
ground -building  birds,  of  feigning  lameness, 
fluttering  ahead  of  the  intruder  in  a  frantic  at- 
tempt to  draw  him  away  from  the  nesting-place 
in  vain  pursuit  of  herself. 


raising  silk  than  to  manufac- 
turing the  raw  product.  In  December  igoa  an 
estimate  placed  the  production  of  Japan  at 
16^3,580  pounds,  and  the  domestic  consumption 
at  0,013,800  pounds,  or  say  41  per  cent  of  the 
production.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of 
Japan  in  1903,  the  raw  silk  production  of  Japan 
in  igoa  was  10,940.169  kin  0,3225  pounds),  say 
14,468,373  pounds.  The  amount  reported  as  ex- 
ported was  8,607,706  kin,  showing  a  domestic 
consumption  of  say  3,000,000  pounds  in  that 
jrear.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  considerable  quan-  Worm-Med,  the  flower-heads  of  certain 
tity  of  waste_silk  entering  into  the  production  of  species  of  Artemisia  (q.v.)  used  as  a  vermifuge, 
silk  tissues  in  Japan,  for  the  reported  produc-  See  also  Erysimum  ;  GooaEFOoT. 
Hon  of  ailk  tissues  m  1902  amounts  to  76,941^03  ,„  .  „  ,  .  .  ,  .,  ^ 
yen,  say  $38,316,619.  The  output  of  production  Wonn-ahell,  one  of  the  curiously  uncoiled 
of  silk  tissues  in  the  four  largest  weaving  dis-    «id  distorted  gastropod  mollusfcs  of  the  marine 

family  Vermelida,  whose  shells  mi^ht  easily  be 

D  coNsuUP-    mistaken    for   the   tubes  of  annelids,   such   as 
ii  1902 :  Serpula.     They  are  free  and  spiral  in  early  life, 

and  crawl  about  like  ordinary  gastropods,  but 
they  afterward  settle  down  and  become  attached 
to  stones,  etc.,  tor  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
The  animals  are  worm-like,  with  a  short  probos- 
cis, horny  jaws  and  radula,  and  two  short  tenta- 
cles. When  they  become  stationary  the  foot, 
being  of  no  further  use  as  a  locomotive  organ, 
becomes  modified  Into  an  organ  of  attachment, 
and  the  shell  stretches  out  irregularly.  The 
species  arc  not  numerous  and  occur  mainly 
within  the  tropics. 

Wormelcy,  wfrm'll,  Katharine  Prcacott, 
American  author  and  translator:  b.  Ipswich^ 
England,  14  Jan.  1830;  d,  4  Aug.  igoR.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  rear  admiral  and  a 
niece  of  Commodore  Edward  Preble  of  the 
American  navy,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  girlhood.  She  was  engaged  in  the  relief  of 
Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War  and  was 
connected  with  the  United  Slates  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. She  was  widely  known  as  a  translator 
of  Hooore  de  Balzac's  novels  in  40  volumes 
(1883-gr)  ;  of  Moliere  in  6  vols.  (1892)  ;  and  of 
the  Due  de  Saint-Simon's  "Memoirs'  <i898- 
1901)  ;  and  wrote  'Letters  from  Headquarters 
during  the  Peninsular  Campaign'  (1862)  ;  'The 
Other  SideofWar'  (1888)  ;'Lifeof  Baliac'  ; 
-Chinet.  Tumah  liika  an  inttodtd,  '^'"=  United  States  Sanitary  Commis'n'    {1863). 
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WORMS— WORT 

Wotnu,  vdrms,  Germany,  a  town  o£  arranged  in  racemes.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  Rhine,  nine  miles  intensely  bitter,  on  which  account  they,  the 
northwest  of  Mannheim.  The  town  is  irregu-  leaves  especially,  have  been  used  for  flavoring 
larly  built  and  has  remains  of  its  medieval  walls  drinks.  Wormwood  is  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
and  ramparts.  Its  principal  building  is  the  tent  for  the  manufacture  of  absinthe  (q.v.),  of 
cathedral,  completed  and  consecrated  in  iioi,  a  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
noble  Romanesque  structure  with  four  elegant  gredients  and  which  is  named  from  it  See 
towers,  two  domes,  a  double  choir,  and  a  flam-  Artemisia, 

boyant  isth  century  Gothic  portal.    The  interior  Wor'num,  Ralph  NichoUon,   English   art 

is  357  feet  long,  87  feet  wide,  across  the  tran-  critic :   b.   Thornton,    Northumberland,   29    Dee. 

septs  117  feet,  and  is  very  imposmg  from  its  ig,^.  ^  Hampstead,  Middlesex.  15  Sept.  1877. 

grand    simplicily.    On    the    north    side    of    the  He  vras  educated  at  University  College,  London, 

cathedral  is  the  site  of  the  Bischotshof  or  epis-  and  between  1834  and  1839  studied  painting  and 

copal  palace,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Diet  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  principal  continental  cities. 

Worms  in  April  1521.     It  was  destroyed  by  the  Having    practised    portrait    painting    for    some 

French  in  1689,  and  again  in  ijg^     On  its  mas-  ^^^g  ;„  London,  he  devoted  himself  principally 

sive    red   sandstone   substructure   the    Heil  sche  j^  (he  literature  of  his  profession.     In  1848  was 

Haus  has  been  erected  in  the  rich  Renaissance  appointed  lecturer  on  ornamental  art  in  the  gov- 

style.     The  restored  church  of  Saint  Martin,  and  ^rnment  schools  of  design,  and  in  1852  librarian 

the  Church  of  Saint  Paul  secularized  as  a  ma-  ^nd   keeper  of   casts   in   the  department  of   art 

seum,  are  also  of  notable   ecclesiastical  archi-  ]„,(,  „i,ich  they  were  constituted.    In  1855  he 

lecture.     Outside    the    town    stands    the    Lieb-  ^as  made  keeper  and  secretary  of  the  National 

irauenkirche    (dating   from   the    ISth   century),  Gallery.     He   published    'History    of    Painting. 

which  gives  Its  name  to  the  Liebfrauenmiich,  a  Ancient     and     Modem*      (1847);     'Epochs    of 

much-esteemed  wine  grown  m  the  vicinity,     tlie  Painting>      (i860);     'Analysis     of     Ornament' 

finest  monument  m   Worms   is   that  to   Luther,  (,856);    'Life   and   Works   of   Hans   Holbein' 

erected   from    Rielschel  3   designs   in    1808   at  a  (1867). 

cost  of  ISsflOO.  Worms  is  a  considerable  river  ,„'  _  ,  ,,  r  »»-  1.  .  a 
port  with  a^  harbor  and  an  active  shipping  ^  J^*S^°*f'i,^^''.*"'^°l'  Michael  Semeno- 
trade.  The  principal  industries  of  Worms  are  vftch.  Prince,  Russian  statesman  and  general: 
themanufaetureofpatentleather,  lobaccd,  beer,  *';,  Moscow  17  May  1^2;  d.  (Jdessa  18  Nov. 
soap,  and  amber  wares.  Worms  is  one  of  the  jSS^.  He  was  educated  in  England^hcre  his 
most  historical  towns  of  Germany  It  was  f^'her  was  Russian  ambassador,  entered  the 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Borbetomagus,  and  Ru^ian  army  in  .801,  served  against  the  Turks 
later  as  Augusta  Vangionum,  the  capital  of  the  ""^  distinguished  himself  m  the  war  with 
Vangiones.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila  and  re-  ^'V""=-  "«  ""J  severely  wounded  at  Borodino 
btiilt  by  Chlodwig  in  486.  After  the  prtition  a"d  cotnmanded  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
of  the  empire  among  the  sons  of  Lu(iwig  the  Le'psic  in  October  1813.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
Pious.  Worms  became  a  German  free  town  un-  "^""r^  governor  of  New  Russia  and  Bessarabia, 
der  the  protection  of  the  Elector  of  the  Pala-  ^pi^. '"  '844  governor  of  the  Caucasus.  He  car- 
tinate.  Already  in  1255  it  belonged  to  the  Con-  J'M  on  the  war  with  the  mountain  tribes,  and 
federation  of  Rhenish  towns,  and  it  contained  in  ^°°^  ^hamyl  s  stronghold.  Dargo,  18  July  1845. 
the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  70,000  inhah-  Worship,  the  act  of  paying  divine  honors 
itants.  It  was  the  seat  of  many  Imperial  Diets,  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  or  the  reverence  or 
most  famous  that  under  Karl  v.,  which  Luther  homage  paid  to  Him  in  religious  exercises,  con- 
made  memorable  to  the  world.  In  1632  the  sisting  in  adoration,  confession,  prayer,  thanks- 
suburbs  of  the  town  were  leveled  by  the  Swed-  giving,  and  the  like.  The  homage  paid  to  idols 
ish  Colonel  Haubold,  and  in  i68g  the  town  itself  or  false  gods  by  pagans;  idolatry  of  inferiors. 
was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  Melac  and  the  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect ;  unbounded 
young  Due  de  Crequi  under  the  orders  of  Louis  admiration ;  as,  hero  worship.  Also  a  title  used 
XIV.  In  September  1792  part  of  it  was  leveled  in  Great  Britain  and  some  British  colonies  in 
by  the  French  under  Custine  ;  at  the  peace  of  addressing  certain  magistrates.  See  Religion. 
Luniville  in  1801  it  was  given  to  France.  The  «7™-b»«1b  «/,-.=f'£^  nn.  u„-,r'=ts,i  ^r..  .r=r^« 
peace  of  Paris  in  1814  gave  it  hack  to  Germany,  ,i,,^rwS  ya-  or  SirJd  spun' f"mTo^- 
and  the  Vienna  Congress  m  1815  to  Hesse-  ^^^^^  ^^,  ^j^f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^■^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
iJarmstaot.                                                            ^  jn  the  spinning  is  twisted  harder  than  ordinary. 

Worms,  any   of  many   elongated  jointed  It  is  knit  or  woven  into  stockings,  carpets,  etc. 

animals ;  the  term  has  no  more  definite  significa-  The  name  is  derived  from  Worsted,  a  village  in 

tion  or  hmits  than  has  Vermes   (q.v.).     Exam-  Norfolk,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 

pies  of  what  may  most  properly  be  called  worms  manufactured.    See  Textile  Industries,  Aver- 

are  earthworms,  leeches,  marine  annelids,  and  icah. 

the  parasitic  flatworms.  roundworms,  etc..  espe-  Wort,  the  saccharine  liquid  obtained   by 

cially  such  as  infest  the  intestinal  tract.    These  ^^,^  a^ion  of  malt  on  a  mixture  of  water  and 

are    described    elsewhere,    under    their    names,  ^^ushed  barley,  corn,  or  other  grain,  the  whole 

See  also  Parasites.  being  known   as  the   ■mash."    The  water  ex. 

Worra'wood,    a   perennial   herb    (Arlemiiia  tracts  the  maltose  and  dextrine  from  tlie   oialt 

absinthium)    of  the   order   Composite.     It   is  a  and  allows  the  diastase  to  act  on  the  starch  of 

native   of   Europe    ajid   northern    Asia,   whence  the  grain,  changing  it  also  to  maltose  and  dex- 

it  has  been   introduced  into  other  countries  by  trine.    The  pectase  of  the  malt  at  the  same  time 

way  of  gardens  in  which  it  was  formerly  culti-  changes  the  grain  proteids   to  soluble  peptones. 

vated   for  domestic  medicine.     The  plant  grows  Care  must  he  taken  of  the  temperature  and  th« 

about  three  feet  tall,  is  spreading,  bears  silky,  dilution  of  the  mash  in  order  to  obtain  the  hesf 

yinnatifid   leaves   and   vellow   flowers   in  heads  results.    Woits  are  of  various  kinds,  dependiiig 
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on  the  grain  used  and  tlie  temperature  given  it.  roillg  m  L«well,  in  1849  began  architectural 
Some  are  £ennented  to  beer,  aie,  porlcc,  and  work  in  New  York,  was  made  engineer  of  the 
Uke  beverages,  while  other  forms  are  fermented  New  York  &  New  Haven  railway,  and  in  1854 
to  a  mash  that  is  distilled  for  alcohol  or  whiskey,  its  vice-president  After  1854  he  was  bnsily  em- 
Worth,  werth,  Chatles  Frederick,  Anglo-  ployed  as  a  practising  and  consulting  engineer, 
French  dressmaker :  b.  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  bemg  frequently  retained  as  aji  expert  m  mat- 
England.  1825;  d.  Paris  n  March  189S-  fie-  ters  relating  to  the  planning,  construction,  or 
moving  to  Paris  in  1846,  he  started  there  an  improvement  of  sewage  ami  water  systems.  He 
establishment  for  the  making  of  fashionable  was  chief  en«;ineer  of  the  first  rapjd  transit  corn- 
costumes.  He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  mission  of  New  York,  and  m  1890-1  chief  engi- 
designer  and  his  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  la  "Ul  ^  ^  OiMago  mam  drainage  canal.  In 
Paix  became  the  leading  emporium  of  fashion  ^^y  he  was  president  of  the  American  Socirty 
for  Europe  and  the  United  States,  employing  «,^'"'  ^B""**."-  Besides  official  reports,  he 
i,aoo  pers^L.  published:  'Cyclppedia  of  Drawm^dSs?); 
Ill  _.!.     iirtii:«_    T».u.._     A^.ri^sn   .an  'First    Lessons    m     Mechanics'     (1862) ;    and 

d.   San  Antonio,  Texas,  7  May  1849.    He  re-         Worthing,  wer'fliTng,  England,  a  watcring- 

ceived    an    ordinary   education,   and   when    the  place   in   Sussex,    iz  miles  west  of  Brighton; 

War   of    181Z   broke   out   enlisted   as   a   private  with  good  streets,  handsome  terraces,  crescents, 

soldier,   rising   to  the  rank  of  captain   in   1815.  and  villas,  splendid  hotels,  baths,  smooth  sands. 

He  was  instructor  of  infantry  tactics  and  com-  a  beautiful  esplanade,  libraries,  a  literary  insti- 

mander  of  cadets  at  West  Point   l8ao-8  and  in  tution,      readb^-rooms.      and      assembly-rooms. 

1838  became   colonel   of  the  8th   infantry.    In  Fruit-growing  is  an  important  industry  of  the 

1840  he  was   sent  to  serve   in  the  war  against  town. 

the  Florida  Indians,  and  in  1841  took  the  chief  Wordiiilftoii.  w*r'fhlng  t6n,  George, 
conm«nd.  He  was  success  fat  in  rep«ted  and  ^^^^  P^tM^nt  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  LenSx 
severe  X^'=^.  ;^;*  *^,^f  3^  ""^^^^^^  Mass.,  14  Oct  1840:  d.  Menton^  Fr.  7  June 
warwwbi^httoadose  andmAt^ustiE^  1908.  He  was  gSiduated  from  Hobart  Col- 
was  brevetted  a  bngadier-genetal  for^llaarj  ^^  i860  and  from  fhe  General  Theological 
and  distinguished  services.  In  the  ^r  w^  Seminary  in  1863.  He  was  rector  of  St.  John's 
Mexico,  at  the  tattle  of  Monterey  13  S^t^i84S.  church,  Detroit,  l86&«S,  and  was  conseirated 
he  bore  a  very  important  part.  As  it  was  m-  v.  v  '  r  w-hraska  in  iSSt 
possible  to  communicate  with  the  commander-  '"S"°P  o'  weBrasKa  m  1005. 
m-chief.  Worth  was  obliged  to  act  independently  Worthington,  Henry  RoMiter,  Amencan 
throughout  the  battle.  He  carried  the  forts  inventor :  b.  New  York  17  Dec.  1817;  d  Tarry- 
commanding  his  line  of  approach,  stormed  the  town,  N.  Y.,  17  Dec.  1880.  In  1840  he  began  a 
bishop's  palace,  and  had  fought  his  fray  through  series  of  experiments  with  steam  for  the  pro- 
the  streets  nearly  to  the  great  plaza,  when  the  pulsion  of  canal  boats,  soon  afterward  devised 
town  capitulated  to  Taylor,  approaching  from  a  small  steam  pump  to  be  used  in  the  main- 
the  other  side.  For  these  achievements  Worth  tenance  of  the  water  supply  in  the  engine  boiler, 
was  brevetted  a  major-general,  and  received  a  and  in  1841  patented  an  independent  feed  pump 
sword    from    Congress.     He    was    also    distin-  which    developed    into    the   direct-acting   steam 

Siished  at  Cerro  Gordo,   Puebla,   Churubusco,  pump  that  he  patented  in   i8«.    Subsequently 

olino  de!  Rey,  and  at  the  storming  of  the  City  he  built  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  first  direct-acting 

of  Mexico.    A  monument  was  erected  to  his  compound-engine  ever  used  in  waterworks;  in- 

memory  by  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  June-  vented  the  duplex  pump,  and  devised  various 

tlon  of  5th  Avenue  and  Broadway,  where  his  improvements  in  steam  and  hydraulic  machinery, 
remains  are  interred.  _           ^        .                   ,  WortUiwton,   Minn.,  village,   cotmty-seat 

Worth,  William  Scott.  American  general:  of  NobleTCoimty ;  on  the  BurfinBton,  C  R.  ft 

b.  Albany,  N.  Y..  6  Jan.  1840;  d.  Oifton,  S.  I.,  jj.   „d   titt   Chicago,  M,   St   P.   &  O,   R.R.'s; 

16  Oct.  igo4     Entering  the  Union  army  as  ad  0^3,1,  ^^  ^^^  northeast  of  SiotK  City,   I*, 

leutenant  in  1861,  he  became  captain  in  1^;  i(  jj  hi  an  agricultural  section.    It  has  flour 

heotenant-cplonel  of  the  13th  mfantn-  m  1894,  ^h^  p^i^i  elevator,  stock-yards,  and  machine 

and  colonel    m    Seplanber    iSse.     He   accom-  ^f^^g^    xhe  three  banks  have  a  combined  capi- 

panied  the  amy  to  Cuba,  and  during  the  as-  tal  of  $125,000.    The  village  has  a  high  •chool 

sauk  on  San  Joan  Hill,  r  July  1856,  was  seyerek  «ubli^ed  in  1883,  and  a  public  librarj.    Pop. 

wounded.     He  was  promoted  bngadier-general,  (.nra^  2.181: 

U.  S.  A.,  in  the  following  November,  and  was  * ^„/  2^:      -.■■      c     -a c'     i-  i.  j"  1 

--i],.,!  ,  '—-^  i„_,  ■  Wotton,  wot  on.  Sot  Henrr,  English  diplo- 

teteeda  wedtlater.  mat  and  poet:  b.  Boughton  Malher^  KenC  JO 

WBr*.y6rt.  Germ«ny,avUlagemA.lsace.  March  1568;  d.  Eton  Ikcember  i6».    He  was 

at  the  confluaice  of  the  Sauerbach  and  Sulzbadi  educated   at   Oxford,   and   having   studied   civil 

fivera.  10  miles  southwwt  of  WaSBenbnrg.    It  jg^  -^^ia  an  eminent  Italian  professor,  became 

fa  eelebrMed  as  the  pla«  where  the  French  M  proficient  in  the  Italian  language.    He  visited 

6  Aug.  18^  met  their  first  great  defeat  in  the  ^,  the  principal  countries  of  tlieContineirt  1589- 

Franco-German  war  (q.v.).  gy_  and  on  his  return  was  secretary  to  the  ETrl 

Worthcn,  wer'fhen,  WUliain  Ezra,  Aracri-  of   Essex.    On   the   fall  of  that  nobleman   be 

can    civil    eneineer :    b.    Amesbury,    Mass.,    14  went  to  Florence,  where  he  composed  a  treatis^ 

March  1819:  d.  New  York  2  April  1897.    After  printed  after  his  death,  entitled  'The  State  of 

graduation  from  Harvard  in  r838,  he  began  the  Christendom.'    The   Grand    Duke   of  Tuscany 

practice  of  civil  engineering,  and  until  1848  was  having  intercepted  some  letters  disclosing  a  plot 


employed  chiefly  with  surveys  connected  with  to  take  away  the  life  of  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
the  Boston  water-supply,  and  in  other  hydraulic  engaged  Wotton  to  carry  secret  intelligence  at 
work*.    He   designed    and   constructed    several    it   to  that  prince.    This   service  he  ably  per- 
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{nrmed  in  the  character  of  an  Italian,  and  when  application  of  hard,  blunt,  obtuse  bodies  to  the 
James  came  to  the  English  crown  he  sent  far  sort  parts,  all  those  common  injuries  called 
WollDn,  knifed  him,  and  in  1604  employed  gunshot  wounds  (q.v.).  Many  biles  rank  also 
him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds.  In  short, 
Venice.  As  Wottoo  passed  through  Augsburg,  every  solution  of  continuity  which  is  suddenly 
being  desired  to  write  in  an  album,  he  wrote  in  produced  in  the  soft  parts  by  a  blunt  instru- 
Latin  that  "an  ambassador  is  a  good  man,  sent  ment  or  weapon  which  has  neither  a  sharp  point 
to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country."  This  nor  edge  must  be  a  contused,  lacerated  wound, 
innocent  sally  was  represented  as  a  state  maxim  Poisoned  wounds  are  those  which  are  corn- 
sanctioned  by  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Eng-  plicated  with  the  introduction  of  a  venomous 
land.  James,  who  Uionght  nothing  relative  matter  or  fluid  into  the  part.  Such  are  the 
either  to  king-craft  or  state-craft  a  subject  for  stings  and  bites  of  a  variety  of  insects,  and  the 
wit,  was  highly  displeased ;  and  on  his  return  surgeon,  in  the  dissection  of  putrid  bodies,  or 
Wotton  had  to  make  humble  apology.  At  length  ia  handling  instruments  infected  with  any 
he  recovered  the  royal  favor,  and  was  restored  venomous  mailer,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
to  his  former  post  at  Venice  {1616-Z9).  Other  poisoned  wounds  from  cuts.  The  most  danger- 
missions  followed,  and  in  1624  he  was  made  ous,  however,  of  [his  class  of  wounds  occur 
provost  of  Eton  College.  The  first-fruits  of  his  from  the  bites  of  the  viper,  the  rattlesnake, 
leisure  were  his  'Elements  of  Architecture.'  A  etc.,  or  from  those  of  rabid  animals.  (See 
collection  of  miscellanies  was  published  after  Hydrophobia.)  Wounds  may  likewise  be  uni- 
h is  death  entitled  'ReliquiK  WoltoniatKe.'  This  versally  referred  to  two  other  general  classes, 
collection  includes  several  poems  by  Wotton,  of  the  simple  and  complicated.  A  wound  ia  called 
which  two,  'The  Character  of  a  Happy  Life'  simple  when  it  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject,  has 
and  'On  His  Mistress,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,'  been  prodiKed  by  a  clean,  siiarp-edged  instru- 
are  among  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  English  Ian-  ment,  and  is  unattended  with  any  serious  symp- 
guage.  Consult  'Lives'  by  Ixaak  Walton  (1651)  toms.  A  wound,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be 
and  A.  W.  Ward   (iSgg).  complicated  when  the  state  of  the  system,  of  the 

Woolfrt   BoM.,   In    cli,mi.trj,    .   bottle  S,™?S„l?"l  "  *'   ""T'   '?"";   '"'!«5.'" 

J ,a^^£\      w  i_      ..  -  1  ,  the   simple   reunion   01   the   cut   surfaces,     ihe 

L^Ja    kI  .t«^»r  T.      >P""^  ""^'  ^":i  differences  of  complicated  wounds  must  the«- 

h^JiLr/th^^t^J^tiL'^  TT'7  ^  *•"■«  be  very  numerous,  as  they  depend  upon 

^™  Si,  L»f,  ^  ^     ^^^     *°  •"="!■  i^citlenul  circumstances,  the  p^rincipal  of 

from  the  bottle.  „l,ich,  however,  ire  hemorrhage,  neiVous  symp- 

Woiiiid,  in  surgery,  a  solution  of  contin-  toms,  contusion,  the  mifavorable  shape  of  the 

nity  of  any  tissue  or  soft  part  of  the  body,  injury,  the  discharge  or  extravasation  of  certain 

Wounds  are  divided  by  writers  on  surgery  into  fluids,  indicating  the  injury  of  particiUar  bowels 

several    kinds,   the   distinctions   being   founded  or  vessels,  etc.    AU  large  or  deep  wounds  are 

either  upon  the  sort  of  weapon  with  which  the  attended  with  more  or  less  of  symptomatic  fever, 

itijury  has  been  inflicted;  upon  the  circumstance  which    usually   comes   on   at   a    period   varying 

of  a  venomous  matter  having  been  introduced  from  16  to  36  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the 

into  the  part;  or  upon  the  nature  of  the  wounded  injury,    and    is   generally   of   the    inflammatory, 

parts    themselves,    and    the    particular    situation  but   sometimes   of   an   asthenic   character.    The 

of  the  wotmd.    Hence  we  have  cuts,  incisions,  liability  to  gangrene  is  also  a  formidable  danger 

or    incised    wounds,    which    are    produced    by  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  treatment  of  com- 

aharp-edged  instruments,  and  are  generally  free  plex  wounds. 

from  all  contusion  and  laceration.  The  fibres  In  incised  wounds  the  first  thing  to  be  al- 
and texture  of  the  wounded  part  have  suffered  tended  to  is  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  This  is 
no  other  injury  but  their  mere  division;  and  usually  accomplished  by  simply  bringing  the 
there  is,  consequently,  fcss  tendency  to  inflam-  edges  of  the  wound  together;  but  if  any  of  the 
mation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  other  bad  larger  blood-vessels  have  been  injured,  pressing 
consequences  than  in  the  generality  of  other  the  trunk  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  tourniquet 
species  of  wounds.  Another  class  of  wounds  will  be  necessary;  and  should  5iis  not  succeed, 
art  ftabs,  or  punctured  wounds,  made  by  the  the  vessels  must  be  secured  with  ligatures. 
thrusts  of  painted  weapons,  as  bayonets,  lances,  Next,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  extraneous 
swords,  daggers,  etc.,  and  also  by  the  accidental  substances  are  removed  from  the  wound.  Then 
and  forcible  introduction  of  considerable  thorns,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  tO' 
naHs,  etc.,  into  the  flesh.  These  wounds  fre-  gether,  and  retained  either  by  straps  of  adhesive 
quently  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  so  as  to  injure  plaster,  or  in  some  situations  by  one  or  two 
large  blood-vessels,  viscera,  and  other  organs  stitches.  Generally  such  wounds  heal  very  quickly, 
of  importance;  and  as  they  are  generally  in-  without  any  suppuration,  "by  first  intention.' 
flitted  with  nmch  violence  the  parts  suffer  tnore  When,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  sup- 
iiijur^  than  what  would  result  from  their  simple  puration  comes  on,  all  attempts  to  procure  union 
division.  Many  instruments  by  which  pnnc-  by  first  intention  should  be  abandoned,  the  plas- 
tured  wounds  are  made  increase  in  diameter  ters  and  bandages  removed,  poultices  and  warm 
from  the  point,  and  when  they  penetrate  far  dressings  used  to  remove  inflammation,  and 
they  force  the  fibres  asunder  like  a  wedge,  and  afterward  healing  ointment  applied.  Lacerated 
catue  serious  stretching  and  ccmtusion.  Bay-  and  contused  wounds  require  to  be  similarly 
onet  wounds  of  the  very  soft  parts  are  ordinarily  treated ;  but  they  heal  less  kindly,  and  suppura- 
followed  by  violent  inflammation,  tumefaction,  tion  almost  always  takes  place.  The  swelling 
Urge  abscesses,  fever,  delirium,  etc.  A  third  and  inflammatory  symptoms  which  commonly 
dcMription  of  wounds  are  the  contused  and  attend  contused  wounds  are  to  be  diminished 
iscenited,  which  strictly  comprehend,  together  by  cooling  lotions  or  emollierrt  poultices.  Punc- 
widi  a  variety  of  csms  prodtKCd  by  the  vit^ent  tnred  wounds  are  dangerous  from  their  depth; 
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and  the  internal  effusion  of  serum  and  blood  attained    vice-admiral 'a    rank  in  die   navy,    tn 

which  usually  attends  them.    They  are  frequent-  1855-8  he  was  acting  minister  of  marine,  and 

ly  also   followed  by   severe    inflammation   and  subsequently  a  councillor  of  state.    He  oimosed 

suppuration.    The  same  general  principles  apply  the    sale   of    Russian    America    to    the    United 

in  this  case,  too.    Sometimes  it  may  be  neces-  States.    His  account  of  his  Polar  expedition  ap- 

sary  to  enlarge  the  wound  a  little,  so  as  to  re-  peared  in  Russian  in  1841.    An  account  _in  Ger- 

move  the  stretching  of  the  parts,  and  to  lessen  man    was    prepared    from    Wrangel's    Journals 

the  inflammation;  leeches  and  fomentations  arc  (1839),  and  of  this  an  English  translaUon  was 

often  required.    In  poisoned  wounds  free  inci-  made  by  Sabine,  'Wrangell's  Expedition  to  the 

sions,  and  even  amputatinn  may  often  be  neces-  Polar   Sea'    (i8i40).     Consult   Von   Engelhardt, 

sary.  'Ferdinand    Von    Wrangel    und    seine    Reise' 

Wouwerman,     wow'vfr-man.     Philips,     a  (1885;. 
Dutch   painter:   b.  Haarlem    1620;  d.  there  19         Wrangel,      Friedrich      Heinrich      Ernst, 

May   1&8.    He  was   instructed  by  his   father.  Count,  German  soldierr  b.  Stettin  13  April  1784; 

an  mdiffereot  artist,  and  by  Wyrants  of  Haar-  d.  Berlin  i  Nov.  1877.    He  became  ensign  m  a 

lem,  in  which  city  hia  life  was  passed.    Accord-  Prussian   regiment   of   dragoons    in    1796,    took 

ing  to  the  commonly  received  account,  his  repu-  part  in  the  campaigns  of  defense  against  Napo- 

tation   as  a   painter   during  his   life   was   small,  icon,  and  rose  to  be  successively  colonel  (1815), 

After  his  death  his  pictures  rose  immensely  in  major-general     {1823),     and     lieutenant-general 

value,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  esteemed  (1838).     At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1848-50 

painters  of  the  Dutch   school.     In  consequence,  with  Denmark  he  was  made  general  of  cavalry 

it  is  said,  of  the  disgust  with  which  this  neglect  and  commander  of  the  allied  forces  inSchles- 

inspired  him,  he  destroyed  before  his   death  all  wig-Holslein.     Victorious      at      Schleswlg      (23 

the  studies  he   had  made  during  his   life,   from  April   1848),  he  entered   Jutland,  but  withdrew 

fear  that  his  son  might  be  induced  by  the  pos-  in    September    from    the    chief    command,    and 

session  of  them  to  become  a  painter.     His  sub-  later  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Berlin.     In  1856 

jects    consist    for    the    most    part    of    roadside  he   was    promoted    field-marshal.     He    was    ap- 

scenes  and  hunting  or  battle  pieces,  and  it  is  pointed  generalissimo  in  the  war  of  1864  with 

commonly    believed    that    he    never    painted    a  Denmark,  but  retired  after  the  storming  of  the 

picture    without   a    white    or    ^ay   horse   as   a  lines  of  Diippel   (18  Aprii). 
conspicuous  object    His  technical  qualities  are         Wrangel,  Karl  Gustaf  von.  Count,  Swed- 

Of  a  high  order,  and  his  skies,  foregrounds   and  j^j,  „, .  ,,.  Skokloster.  on  Lake  Maelar,  13 

foliage   are    executed   m   the   best   ?lyle   of   ^is  ^^    ^g        ^    ij,^  ^  g  jun^  ,6„,     He 

school.     He  left  upward  of  800  Mrefully  finished  accompanied  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  hia  expedi- 

pictures,    Those  offered  for  sae  always   fetch  tion  to  Germany,  and  at  the  battle  of  Lutien,  in 

high  prices,  and  in  1892  his  'Halt  of  a  Sportmg  ^g       rendered  great  services  after  the  fall  of 

Party^   was  sold  for  $18^75^    The  best  coilec-  the  king.    In  ifi+i  he  was  one  of  the  major- 

tion   of  his   works   is   in   the   Royal   Gallery  of  generals   who   commanded   the   Swedish   forces 

Dresden.    There  are  also  fine  examples  in  the  ^^^j;!  ^^  j^^ival  of  Torstenson.  and  under  him 

Louvre,  and  m  Munich,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  participated   in   the  campaign  in   Germany,   and 

Amsterdam,   The   Hague,   Rotterdam,   etc.  (he  famous  march  to  Holstein,    After  the  death 

Wrack,  or  Sea-wrack,  a  name  applied  to  of  Flemraing  in  1644  he  received  the  supreme 
Kea-weeds  of  various  species,  which,  havmg  been  command  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  and  oirtained 
uprooted  during  storms,  are  carried  to  shore  and  over  the  Danish  fleet  a  great  naval  victory  on 
there  left  by  the  tide.  Wrack,  when  reduced  to  13  October,  between  the  islands  of  Femem  and 
ashes,  furnishes  an  alkali  known  as  kelp,  em-  Laaland.  tn  1646  he  succeeded  Torstenson  as 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap ;  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  army,  ef- 
it  is  now,  however,  little  used  for  that  purpose,  fected  a  junction  at  Giessen  with  the  French 
having  been  supplanted  by  barilla  (q.v.).  The  forces  under  Turenne,  with  whom  he  crossed 
alkali  of  sea-weeds  supplies  the  chemical  sub-  the  llain  and  besieged  Augsburg,  which,  bow- 
stance  iodine  (q.v.).  The  salt  contained  in  ever,  was  relieved  by  the  Austrian  army.  In 
wrack  makes  it  of  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  it  1648  the  Swedes  and  French  defeated  the  Aus- 
is  largely  ^thered  as  such  in  some  agricultural  trians  and  Bavarians  near  Zusmarshen,  but  re- 
districts.  From  portions  of  the  Japanese  coast  tired  before  the  army  of  Piccolomini.  Wiangel 
it  is  exported  to  the  interior  of  China,  where  commanded  under  Charles  X.  in  the  campaigns 
salt  is  not  abundant.  in   Poland   (1655)   and  Denmark   (1657-9).  and 

Wrangel,  vrang-el,  or  Wrangell,  Ferfinwid  'n  1674  led  an  army  of  16,000  men  into  the  elec- 

Petrovitch,  Babon.  Russian  naval  officer  and  to^ate  of  Brandenburg. 

explorer:   b.  Livonia  9  Jan,   179S;  d.   Dorpat  6  Wrangel  (r5n^'gc!)  Land,  or  New  Colmn- 

June  1870.    He  studied  at  the  Naval  Academy,  bia,    an    island    in    lat.    71°     N.,    and    ton. 

St.   Petersburg,  and  in   1820-^  directed  a  Polar  180°  W.;  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  about  lOO  miles 

ex[)edition  to  explore  the  coast  of  eastern  Si-  off  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  300  miles  from  the 

beria  and  the   region   north   of   Asiatic   Russia,  coast  of  Alaska.     It  is  about  75  miles  long  and 

By  si  edge- journeys  undertaken  in  1823  and  1823  20  miles  wide.     It  consists  chiefly  of  bare  rocks 

he  reached  lat.  72°  2'  N.,  but  he  found  no  trace  which  rise  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet.     At  the  base 

of  the  reported  land  for  which  he  was  search-  and  in  places  near  the  shore  line  there  is  some 

ing.    This  was   discovered  by  G.   W.   De  Long  vegetation.     The   first  mention  of  an   island   in 

(q.v.)   in   1867,  and  is  now  known  as  Wrangel  this  locality  was  made  about  1810,  and  in   i8ai 

Land   (q.v.),  though  taken  possession  of  for  the  Ferdinand   Baron  Wrangel   (q.v.),  the   Russian 

United   States   as   'New   Columbia"   by   Hooper  explorer,   commanded   an   expedition   tn    search 

tn    1881,     In    1829-34    Wrangel    was    governor-  of    this    land.     Long,    the    American    explorer, 

general  of  Russian  America,  and   in   1840-9  di-  sighted  the  island  in  1867,  and  Hooper,  also  an 

rector  of  the  Russian -.American  Company.    He  AAierican,  visited  it  in  18S1,  and  tocrft  possn- 
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sion  of  it  for  the  United  Stetes.    He  named  the  trayed.    The  chief  value  of  the  book   ties  in 

island  New  Columbia.  its   dealing   in    a   plain,   straitfhtforward   man- 

WranEBlL    Alaska,    village,    on    Wrangell  ner,  and  without  exaggeration,  with  some  of  the 

Island,  ntar  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River;  m^t  glar'"K  «"'*  of  the  mercantile   manne. 

about  170  miles  southeast  of  Juneau,  and  lao  Events    like   those   recorded   in    its  pages   are 

southeast  of  Sitka.    A  setUement  was  madehere  familiar  to  every  man  who  sailed  the  seas  dur- 

by  Russians  in  1S33.    It  is  a  trading  post  for  mg  (he  middle  and  even  the  latter  part  of  the 

fish  and  furs.    It  has  a  hatchery,  salmon  can-  i9'h  century,  and  they  show  to  what  an  extent 

neries,    and    storehouses.     It    is    a    distributing  "je  power  given  by  the  law  may  be  abused  when 

centre   for   mining  camps   and    injerior   trading  placed  m  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  brutal  ofli- 

oost      Poi>   about  000  *^*"-      The   Wreck   of   the   Grosvenor'    is   said 

ur....^i..    c-i^l         ..,™   ,„-:;. .J   ;„   tk.  ">   have   been   a   powerful    factor   in    reforming 

^JnZr^  J('  rf^^U^.    V^^^/^.^,l     I,n  ^e   laws   relating  to   the   merchant   seamen   i» 

University  of  Cambridge,   hjigland,  to  the   un-  f      ^   Rritain 

dergraduate  who  passes  the  beat  public  mathe-  ^^^^  Britain, 

malical  examination  for  the  bachelor's  decree.  Wreckage,  m  navigation,  is  usually  under- 


:    candidates    for    honors    are    arranged    in  stood  to  mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore 

order  of  merit  in  three  Usts  or  classes,  otwhich  or   found  floating  at   sea   in  a  deserted  or   un- 

the  highest  is  called  that  of  wranjilers,  the  next  manageable  condition.     In  law,  wreckage  is  de- 

that  of  senkir  optim^s,  and  the  lowest  that  of  fined  as  such  articles  of  value  as  are  cast  upon 

junior  optimes  — the  whole   constituting   what  land  by  the  sea,  and  includes  jetsam,  flotsam, 

19   known   as    the   mathematical    tripos.     Hence  ligan,  and  derelict.     In  most  countries  any  per- 

the  senior  wrangler,  or  the  highest  in  the  list  son  found  stealing  or  destroying  any  wreck  is 

of  wranglers,  1$  the  most  distin^ished  mathe-  chargeable   with    felony;   and    a   person   proved 

malician  of  the  year.  to   be   in   possession   of   shipwrecked   goods,   or 

WraaM,  a  fish  of  the  family  Labrida  (q,v.).  Y'^°  P^"%  ^"""^  S°°^^  f°'  -'a'^-  '"»)'  ^  ^''^^  °^ 

Wrattislaw,  r5tls-la,  Arthur  Henry,  Eng-  ""P'^^°"«d. 

liah    scholar:    b.    England    of    Bohemian    par-  .    Wrede,  vrS  de,  Karl  Philipp,  Pmnce,  Bava- 

entage    about    1822;    d.    1892.    He    was    grad-  nan  field-marshal ;  b.  Heidelberg  29  April  1767 ; 

uated  from  Cambridge  in  1844,  was  headmaster  \  Ellingen,    Bavaria,    12   Dec.    183a    He  was 

of     Felstead     grammar    school     1849-57.    and  educated  at   the    University  of   Heidelberg  m 

of      that      at      Bury      St.      Edmonds      1857-79,  *"^    ^'S*    y**""'    •*<=ame    assessor   to    the    h«h 

and    was    vicar    of    Manorbier,    Pembrokeshire,  court  of  Heidelberg,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war 

Wales,     1879-87,     He     was     the    leading     Sla-  between    France   and   Austria   civil   commissary 

vonic  scholar  of  his  day  in  England,  and  among  for  the  palatinate  in  the  Austrian  arrny.    He 

the  imporUnt  of  his  publications  are:     'Lyro  "«  ""'y  discharged  the  functions  of  this  ofiice 

Ciecho-Slavonska'  (1849);  <  The  Queen's  Court  ^°^  "ye  years,  but  took  part  m   the  military 

MSS.   witli   Other  Ancient   Bohemian   Poems'  operations,  and  in  1795  became  a  colonel.    On 

(1852);    'Life,    Legend,    and    CanoniMtion    of  3   Dec.  1800  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  ot 

St.  John  Nepomuk>    (1873)  ;  'Native  Literature  Hohenlinden,  where  he  had  the  rank  of  major- 

o£  Bohemia  in  the  14U1  Century'   (1878)  ;  'Sixty  general,  and  after  the  battle  covered  the  retreat 

Folk  Tales  from  Slavonic  Sources'   (1889),  of  the  defwted  Austnan  army.    He  was  ap- 

urr>«_ii     .xl.'.^..l     c.   u.a..-i.i   ur:ii:._  pomted  to  the  chief  command  of  all  the  Bava- 

Wraxall,  rak  sal,  Sir  Natbaiuel  wiUiam,  %      fnr.-(.s   it.  ihp  fi-iH    ;„    ittne    onH    in   th^ 

Mi,h  h»..,i.„:  b.  B™„1  8  April  ,,5,;  i  SSpiS."',,!'*.'," "owmf,!'  S^ F^^i 

East  Indan  Ciy.l  Swv.ce  ,169-72    md  d«mg  ,             ,          „  •      „';    „j  ;„  ,t,  i.,,,,  „, 

the  course  of  some  seven  years  of  foreiKn  travel  iVaBraTn    ffi    I„1v   rS™iV  h:.   ..rv;^..  nr,    ihi. 

V^^il     H^    iKith./  ^'r^Z^^VJrt  field-marshal  Snd  the  title  of  count.    In    1812 

(774-5).    He     Published     <CurK,ry    Remarks  ^     accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  fatal  Russian 

^'ade   w   a    Tour'     (i775)      'Memoirs   of    the  campaign   as  commander  of  the  Bavarian  cav 

Valois  Kings'  (177?) ;  'History  of  France  from  a,ryf\»d  i„  October  1813.  after  Bavaria  had 

T^l  SrtToVBi^rli?^-  esS=k:2ran"  £  tll^i^'Zn^l.^^.t'^- ^^  tl 
Vienna'  (.7^)  and  'the  famous  'Histor^al  ^!^,fj'§i^^,"^^-^^tAZ%ltL*'^t 
7^R?-i  V  '^^1^"  ^V'S"'/";"'  '^P  \'^  L'ipsic,  but  i^as  defeated  at  Hanau.  In  1816 
(1813).  For.a  hbel  m  the  last  on  Count  Wo-  ^^  ^a," created  a  prince,  and  the  estate  of  Ellin- 
'^""T^.^^'^a'^""/  '°  England,  Wraxall  was  conferred  np^  hiii. 
fined  $2,500  and  sentenced  to  six  months  im-  "  ,„  -  c  ™._.  »_  y, 
prisonment.  He  is  an  amusing  writer,  but  his  Wren,  ren,  Sir  Christopher,  English  archi- 
veracvty  has  been  many  times  questioned.  He  tect:  b.  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  20  Oct.  1632;  d. 
sat  in  Parliament  for  14  years  from  1780  and  Hampton  Court,  Berkshire,  25  Feb.  1723-  He 
was  knighted  in  1813.  Consult  his  'Posthumous  entered  as  a  student  at  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
Memoirs,'  continued  from  1784  to  1790  (1836).  'oi'd.  in  1646,  havmg  previously  given  proofs 
Wrav  Tnlm  ^irr  R»v  InHM  °*  genius  by  the  invention  of  astronomical  and 
i«^''T^  ■  ,  \.  t  ..  ■  pneumatic  Instruments.  In  1647  he  wrote  a 
_  Wreck,  the  destruction  of  a  ship  by  being  treatise  mi  spherical  trigonometry  upon  a  new 
dnveti  ashore,  dashed  against  rocks,  foundered  pig^  a^d  the  following  year  composed  an  alge- 
by  stress  cf  weather,  or  the  hke ;  shipwreck  braical  tract  on  the  Julian  period.  He  was  one 
(q.V.).  □{  the  earliest  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Wreck  of  tiie  Grosvenor,  The,  a  story  by  Society  at  Oxford,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
William  Clark  Russell,  published  in  1874.  This  Royal  Society,  after  the  institution  of  which. 
tale  of  the  British  merchant  marine  is  notable  in  i<363,  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  distin- 
among  sea  novels  for  its  fidelity  to  the  life  por-  guished  himself  by  his  activity  in  promotinR- the 
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□bfecls  of  that  institution.  In  1657  he  was  ap-  forms  Mually  iageniouB  and  beautiful,  and  St. 
pointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Greshani  Col-  Paul's  Cathedral  may  be  fairly  reckoned  among 
lege,  but,  being  nominated  to  the  Savilian  pro-  the  most  magnificeiit  productions  of  architec- 
fessorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  resigned  the  tural  genius.  Vet  the  works  of  Wren  have  not 
former  office,  and  in  1661  returned  to  the  uni-  passed  witliout  censure.  Even  in  St.  Paul's, 
versity.  He  received  a  commission,  in  1663,  to  while  ;he  grandeur  of  llie  wliole  work  is  ad- 
prepare  designs  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's  mitted,  many  faults,  and  especially  waste  of 
Catnedral,  then  the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  the  interior  space,  are  charged  against  him.  Con- 
kingdom.  While  his  designs  were  under  con-  suit:  <Parentalla,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family 
sideration  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  the  of  the  Wrens'  (i?so) ;  Elmes,  'Sir  Christopher 
fire  of  1666,  and  Wren  had  now  an  opjiortunity  Wren  and  His  limes*  (1823)  ;  Oayton, 
for  signalizing  his  talents  by  the  erection  of  an  'Churches  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren'  (1S48); 
entirely  new  structure.  In  1668  he  succeeded  to  Milman,  'Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral' 
the  office  of  surveyor  of  works,  resigned  his  (1868);  'Life'  by  Phillimore  (1883):  Loflie, 
Savilian  professorship  in  1673,  in  1674  received  'Inigo  Jones  and  Wren^  (1893)  :  Marshall, 
the  honor  of  knighthood:  and  in  the  following  'Under  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's'  (1899)  ;  Dimock, 
year  the  foundation  of  the  new  cathedra!  was  'Handbook  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral'  (1900). 
laid.  In  1680  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  ,,,  -  -,  t-r  i  j  ,-j  1  / 
Royal  Society.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  archi-  Wren,  a  family  (.Troglodyhda)  of  pas- 
ted and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea  '"'ne  birds,  having  a  slender,  slightly  curved. 
College ;  and  the  following  year  controller  of  ana  pomted  bill,  with  the  exposed  nostrils  partly 
the  works  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  was  elected  concealed  by  a  icale,  the  wings  very  short  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  Plympton  in  1685,  ™^'"le'l.  w»h  nine  well  developed  and  die  first 
and  to  his  public  trusts  were  added,  in  i6q8,  ^^'^  priraariea,  the  tail  short,  and  often  carried 
that  of  commissioner  for  the  repair  of  West-  erect ;  the  legs  arc  robust  and  rather  long.  They 
minster  Abbey,  and,  in  ifm,  that  of  architect  are  abundant  in  the  neotropical  region,  less 
of  Greenwkh  Hospital.  In  1700  he  represented  romj""",!"  the  nearctic,  and  only  a  few  occur 
in  Parliament  the  boroughs  of  Weymouth  and  ■"  t^e  Old  World  .n  Europe.  Asia,  and  Samatra, 
Mekombe  Regis.  In  1708  he  was  made  one  of  those  of  the  latter  region  bemg  more  or  less 
the  commissioners  for  the  erection  of  50  new  aberrant.  The  known  species  exceed  100  and 
churches  in  and  near  the  city  of  London.  After  are  arranged  m  about  15  genera,  several  of 
having  long  been  the  highest  ornament  of  his  which  are  confined  to  tropical  America.  North 
profession  he  waa,  in  1714,  deprived  of  the  aur-  America  has  six  genera  and  14  species.  Oosely 
veyoi^ip  of  the  royal  works  from  political  mo-  "lated  to  the  wrens  are  the  mocbog  thrushes, 
lives.  He  was  then  in  the  8sth  year  of  his  life,  which  some  ornithologists  place  m  the  game 
the  remainder  of  which  was  devoted  to  scientifc  family,  and  the  creepers  (C^^rtAiirf*-).  The 
pursuits  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His  W«is  are  plam  httle  birds  nsually  dothed  m 
remains. were  interred  under  the  choir  of  St.  modest  browns  and  seldom  exhibiting  bright 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  over  the  choir  entrance  <M'ors  or  very  conspicuous  markmgs.  They  are 
was  placed  the  following  inscription  (since  re-  insectivorous  and  mostly  migratory,  though  par- 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  church) :  ticuiar  species  may  inhabit  either  warm  or  cold 
Ssbia  conditur  regions.  Their  haunts  are  mostly  brush  piles, 
Hnjiu  EcclesiK  et  Urbis  Conditor,  tangled  roots,  Stone  walls  and  similar  places, 
_  ,  Chriit  Wrenj  where  they  pry  kito  every  nook  and  cranny; 
No""")!.- "i™  BiJ  SSbhST  th'y  «"*«'  l^^l"  *"'*  reappear  in  another  place 
Leotor,  ri  Monumaitum  qiseria,  in  very  mouse-like  fashitm ;  and  are  altogether 
Circumipice.  very  sprightly  little  creatures.  Their  songs  are 
(B«iuth  is  Uid  the  hulldir  of  tlii«  church  md  city,  wonderfully  loud  and  vehement  for  such  small 


look  ■  round.)                                                                cies.    Although  the  nests  vary  greatly  m  their 
The  edi  '       


The   edifices   constructed   by   Wren   were  prin-  location,   which   is   most  often   a  hole  of  BOtne 

'  jally  public,  including  a  royal  hunting  seat  at  sort,  they  are  always  more  or  less  spherjcal  in 

,'inrfiester,  and  the  modem  part  of  the  palace  constroction.    Few    passerine    birds    are    more 

_t  Hampton  Court.     Some  of  the  most  reniark-  prolific,  the  eggs  numbering  from  5  to  10,  and 

able  of  his  buiklings,  besides  St.  Paul's,  are  the  many  of  the  species  producing  several  broods. 

monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  the  theatre  at         Few  birds  are  more  familiar  in  the  United 


Oxford,   the   library   at   Trinity   College,   Cam-     Statesthan  the  house-wren  (Trog/odjlM  .W(ia«). 

'   idge;  the  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich;    It  is  about  five  inches  long.   The  color  i»  vety  uni- 

;  church  of  St.   Stephen's,  Walbrook;  those    form,  reddish  brown  above,  barred  with  dusky. 


bridge ;  the  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich ;  It  is  about  five  inches  long.   The  color  ii 

the  church  of  St.   Stephen's,  Walbrook;  those  form,  reddish  brown  above,  barred  wiui  uuan.^, 

of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  and  and  pale  fulvous  white  below.    It  often  builds 

St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street;  and  the  great  campanile  its  nest  near  houses,  and  in  boxes  prepared  for 

of    Christ    Church,    Oxford.    The    Royal    Ex-  it  or  in  any  convenient  hole.    The  nests  are 

change   and   Custom-house,   since   destroyed   by  made  to  fill  the  boxes ;  and  to  efFefrt  this  a  large 

fire  and  re-erected,  were  amon^  his  works.    As  mass  of  heterogeneous   materials  is  sometimes 

an  architect  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fer-  collected.    From  six  to  eight  eggs  constitute  a 

tility  of  invention  combined  with   good  natural  brood   and   two  or   three  broods   are   produced 

taste  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  in  a  summer.    The  eggs  arc  so  thickly  spotted 

of  his  art    His  talents  were  particularly  adapted  with  brown  that  tht^  smrear  to  be  almost  uni- 

to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but   io  his  palaces  formly   colored.    The   song   is   extremely   rapid 

and  private  houses  he  sometimes  achieved  mo-  and    vivacious   as    though   the  performer  wera 

notonous    results,   as   at   Hampton   Court.    The  overflowing  with   ^ood   spirit.s.    The  male   is  a 

interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal-  very    bold,    pugnacious  bird,    readily    attacking 

brook,  which  has  been  considered  as  bis  ckef-  birds  far  larger  than  itself,  as  the  bluebird  and 

d'aMvre,    exhibits    a    deviation    from    common  swallows,  and  taking  possession  of  the  boxes 
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which  tJi^  have  appn^riated  for  their  nests.  Wrestling,  the  most  ancient  form  of  Etth- 

It  eren  attadu  cats  when  they  approach  its  oesta  letic  exercise,  and  at  one  time  the  favorite  pas- 

and  vigDronsly  sc<ridE  all  intmaers.  time  of  the  Greeks.    The  Olympic  Games  (q.v.). 

The  winter  wren  (T.  hyemalis)  is  oui-tmatl'  the  great  festival  of  the  Greeks,  which  were 
eat  ipectee  of  wren,  oniv  about  four  inches  long,  instituted  for  the  exhibition  of  various  trials 
and  the  ridtculoua  little  tail  is  usually  cocked  of  strength  and  skill,  included  races  on  foot, 
atrvight  op  into  the  air.  Above,  the  color  is  a  and  with  horses  and  chariots,  coirtests  in  leap- 
rich  daik  Brown;  below  it  is  much  lighter,  bodi  ing,  throwing,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  One  of 
regtout  prettily  barred.  The  typical  form  in-  the  great  objects  of  the  old  classical  wrestlers 
habits  most  of  eastern  North  America,  the  was  to  make  every  attack  with  elegance  and 
Cuiadae,  and  northemiaost  United  States  dur-  grace  under  certain  laws  of  a  most  intricate 
ing  the  summer  and  the  rest  durin|C  the  winter,  nature,  and  the  game  is  described  h^  Plutarch 
Except  in  the  higher  mountains,  it  is  known  as  the  hardest  working;  form  of  athletics.  In 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  only  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Ei^land,  wrestling  on  the 
the  latter  season.  It  is  a  silent,  secretive  bird  catch-hold  principle  still  finds  favor.  In  Lui- 
of  the  winter  brush-heap  and  roadside,  but  cashire  they  adopt  a  catch-as-catch-can  style; 
withal  bold  and  saucy  and  prone  to  state  its  while  ia  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  an- 
()pinion  of  intiuders.  The  summer  song  is  said  cient  badc-hold  system  continues  to  hold  its 
to  be  powerful  and  musical,  and  the  nest  to  be  own.  In  the  United  States  and  Australia,  in 
placed  in  a  htde  in  a  log  or  root  near  the  Germany,  France,  and  Japan,  ground  wrestling, 
groimd.  The  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  red-  which  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all  known 
dish  brown.  methods,  is  the  most  popular.    This  system  has 

Of  tfie  gentts  Cittothomi,  or  marsh-wrens,  been   dignified   by   the  title  of   Gneeo-Roman 

we  have  three  species,  of  which  one  (C.  mari-  wrestling.    The  Gratco-Roroan  style   is  practi- 

wm)  is  a  Florida  fonn.    See  Mabsh-wixm.  caUy  the  same  as  the  French  method,  and  con- 

Tkryotkorus  comprises  lie  mocking  wrens,  sists  of  a  straggle  on  the  ground  till  one  or  other 

of  which   T.    ludoviciaiMti,  the   great  Carc^ina  of  the  competjlors  is  compelled  through  sheer 

wren,  is  tix  best  known  Eastern  species,  and  the  ejcba«stion  to  give  in;  indeed,  such  a  contest  is 

largest  of  the  wrens  of  this  region.    It  is  six  sio^y  an  exhibition  of  brute  strength.    Oncom- 

ioclies  long,  of  which  the  t^  is  3^  iiches,  about  mencsig,  tiie  wrestlers  take  hcAd  from  the  head 

equaling  the  wings.    It  is  nearly  imiform  bright  and  not  lower  than  the  wais^  when  both  roll 

reddish  brown  above  with  ycllowi^  white  ooder  on   the  ground,  and   then  the  actaal  struggle 

parts,   a  conspicuous   white   superciliary  streak,  begins.    Tripping,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 

and  the  wings  and  tail  cross-barred  with  black,  the  game,  is  not  allowed;  therefore  weight  and 

It  lives  east  of  the  plains,  but  Is  more  abundant  strength  are  the  only   factors  in  the  contest, 

South    and    scarcefv   jgets    northward    beyond  which  terminates  when  one  of  the  combatants 

Pennsylvania,  in  which  region,  however,  it  is  has  been  placed  oa  both  shoulders.    Wrestling 

becoming  more  plentiful  ot  late  years.    It  in-  has  recently  become  popular  in  Japan  and  India. 

habits  deserted  buildings,  old  mills,  and  shrub-  The  Japasese  have  adopted   the   GiaMO-Koman 

bery  in  secluded  spots  and  builds  its  nest  in  sQrle,  and  receive  handsome  rewards  at  the  con~ 

crannies  in  such  places,  laying  six  or  more  white  elusion  of  their  contests.    The  Jap  wrestlers, 

eggs   speckled  with  various  shades  of  brown,  who  are  a  most  formidable  class  of  men,  before 

The  loud  clear  whistled  song  is  very  character-  entering  the  arena  adorn  themselves  with  a  cer- 

istic  and  as  this  bird  is  scarcely  migratory  is  tain  kind  o£  paint,  with  a  huge  belt  round  the 

heard    in    winter   as    well   as    summer    in    the  waist    and    their   enormous    calves   encased    in 

neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.    This  bird  also  s(rnit  le^ings.  _  The  Indians,  on  (he  other  hand, 

mimics  the  notes  of  others.    Bewick's  wren  (T.  wrestle  m  bathing  costume,  and  in  a  match  only 

beTvickif)_  is  a  related  species  very  abundant  in  contest  _onc   bout,   and    one    shoulder    on    the 

the  interior  southward,  while  a  number  of  other  ground  is  deemed  a  fall. 

species,  and  subspecies  of  the  same  genus  are  Wrodam,  rSks'am,  North  Wales,  a  mar- 
found  m  the  West  and  Southwest  In  the  M-  tet-town  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  12  miles 
ter  region  also,  as  wel  as  m  Mexico  and  south-  sotiOi  of  Chester,  in  a  district  containing  coal, 
ward^  occur  several  large  wrens  which  have  i^^i,  ^d  it^_  n  jj  ^  starion  on  the  Great 
broad  spreadmg  tails  composed  of  somewhat  Western  and  Great  Central  raihvays,  and  has 
cuneafe  feathers.  Among  these  are  the  cactus  several  churches  and  other  places  of  worship, 
wrens  (q.v.),  which  bmld.  purse-shaped  nests  schools,  guildhall,  infirmary,  barracks,  market- 
IQ  bushes  m  the  desert  regions  of  Texas.  C»h-  halls,  public  baths,  electricity- works,  free  li- 
fomia,  etc.,  and  ttie  roclc-wrens  and  cafion-  trary,  etc  The  restored  parish  chu^,  dedi- 
wrens  <qq.v.)  whwh  live  and  nest  m  rocky  ^j^^  ^^  ^t.  Giles,  was  er<ited  in  the  reign  of 
places.  They  have  loud  rmging  songs.  In  Eu-  Henry  VIL  There  are  in  the  town  large  brew- 
[^P^t^r"  !7*"'  '^''^'"  "■  ^'°SlodyUsM  y^h,ch  eries,  unneries.  etc. 
the  beloved  common  or  jenny  wren  (T.  parvu-  ,,,  .  .  ,  .it  .  .«  .  . 
lui)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  .  bright  rtt.  Albert  Alton.  American  geolo- 
Morocco  and  Algeria,  and  in  Asia  Srfinor  and  R"*; ,*>.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  27  Apni  iSjfi;  d.  there  3 
northern  Persia.  In  cemral  Asia  it  Is  repre-  ^pril  1905.  He  _was  graduated  from  Oberi.n 
sented  by  T.  pallidus,  in  Iceland  and  the  Faroes  p°l'<«*  'u-  '^"'  ■'^c'"^  iB8«  was  attached 
by  T.  boreatts.  and  in  Norway  by  T.  bergensis.  '*>  »''<=  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  and  was  profes- 
In  England  the  vernacular  name  wren  fs  also  ^g'"  of  Seology  and  soology  at  Oberha  from 
awilied  to  various  species  of  warblers,  and  else-  '*'?4- 
where  to  other  small  birds.  Wright  Artfanr  WUUams,  American  phys- 

Consalt:     Baiid,     Brewer,     and     Ridgway,  icist:  b.  LebanoiL  Conn.,  B  Sept  1836.    He  was 

'Land  Birds  ofNordi  America*  (Boston  1874) ;  graduated  from  Vale  in  1859.  studied  law  and 

Sharpe,    'Catalogue   Bird   of  the   Britisfa   Mn-  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  practise, 

iernn,'  VoL  VI.  (London    1881).  and  was  a  tutor  in  Latin  at  Yale  18ISHS1,  and 
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in    physics    1866-S.    He    afterward    studied    at  edited    the    'Massachusetts    Abolitioiust,*    Uk 

Heidelberg;  and  Berlin,  was  professor  of  physics  Daily  Chronotype    ii%^S),  an4  Thr  Common- 

and  chemistry  at  Williams  Collese  1869-72^  of  wealth,     its     successor     (i8so).     He    published 

molecular  physics  and  chemistry  at  Yale  1875-87  'Savings   Banks  Life  Insurance*    (1872)  ;    'The 

and   of   experimental   physics   there    since    1887.  Politics     and     Mysteries    of     Life     Insurance' 

From  1885  lie  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Sloane  (1873),  etc;  and  was  (1858-66)  insurance  com- 

physical  laboratory  at  Yale.    He  has  published  missioner  of  Massachusetts.    He  wroW  an  in- 

nuraerous  professional  papers,  is  a  fellow  of  the  troduction    to    Whittier's    poems     (1844)  ;    and 

Royal   Astronomical    Society  of   Great   Britain  published  a  translation  in  verse  of   'La  Fon- 

and  a  member  of  various  other  learned  socie-  taine's  Fables'   (1850). 

ties.  Wright,  Georse  Frederick,  American  edu- 
Wright, Carroll  Davidson,  American  atatis-  cator  and  geologist:  b.  Whitelaw,  N,  Y.,  23 
tidan  and  sociologist:  b.  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  a8  Jan.  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin  College 
July  1840;  d.  Worcester,  Mass.,  20  Feb.  1909.  and  Theological  Seminary,  and  held  Con- 
After  studying  law,  he  enlisted  in  the  14th  New  gregational  pastorates  at  Bakersville,  Vt,  i86a- 
Hampshire  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  7a,  and  Andover,  Mass.,  1872-81,  He  was  pro- 
Qvil  War,  and  in  1864  became  its  colonel.  In  fessor  of  New  Testament  literature  in  Oberlin 
1865  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Keene,  N.  College  1881-92,  and  of  the  harmony  of  science 
H.,  in  1867  began  practice  at  Boston,  in  1872-3  and  reveiation  since  the  last  named  year.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate,  was  connected  with  the  United  States  Geological 
and  in  1873-88  chief  of  the  Massachuaetts  Survey  i884-9a.  His  works  include;  'The 
bureau  of  labor  statistics.  He  was  appointed  Logic  of  Christian  Evidence'  (1880);  'Studies 
national  commissioner  of  labor  in  1885,  and  in  Science  and  Religion*  (18S2)  ;  'Tlie  Relation 
he  continued  in  this  ofBce  for  some  time  after  of  Death  to  Probation'  {i88a) ;  *The  Glacial 
his  election  as  president  of  the  collegiate  depart-  Boundary  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky' 
ment  of  Clark  University  (Worcester,  Mass.)  (1884)  ;  'The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible' 
in  igo2.  In  1895  be  became  honorary  professor  (1884);  'The  Ice  Age  in  North  America'; 
of  social  economics  in  the  Columbian  Uidversitir  'Man  and  the  Glacial  Period' ;  'Aspects  of 
(Washington,  D.  C),  and  deLvered  lecturca  in  Christian  Evidences'  (18^);  'Asiatic  Russia* 
numerous  institutions.  He  was  chosen  presi-  (1902),  etc.  He  has  edited  the  'Bibliotheca 
dent  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  in  Sacra'  since  18S4. 

1902  chainnan  of  the  section  on  social  and  Wright  Horatio  OouvemeuT,  American 
economic  science  m  the  Amencan  Association  miliUry  officer :  b.  Ointon,  Conn.,  6  March  1820; 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  vice-presi-  j.  Washington,  D.  C,  2  July  1899.  He  was 
dent  of  the  association,  and  in  1903  president,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  was  superin- 
He  was  recorder  of  the  commission  appointed  tending  engineer  of  the  building  of  Fort  Jack- 
by  the  President  to  arbitrate  in  connection  with  gg^  g^  Tortugas,  Fla.  (1846-56)  ;  lighthouse  en- 
ihe  anthracite  coal  strike  in  the  fall  of  1903.  gjneer  in  Florida  (1852-3);  and  assistant  to 
In  1906  the  order  of  SS.   Maunito  e  LaKaro  the  chief  of  engineers  in  Washington  (1856-61), 


recognition  of  his  services  as  political  economist,  came  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Septen. 
Besides  numerous  contnbutions  to  periodica  s,  ber  1861,  and  took  command  of  the  Department 
he  has  written  <  The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  ^f  Qhio  in  August  1862.  He  commanded  a  divi- 
y nited  States '  (1895)  1  and  <  Outhnes  of  Practical  sjon  gt  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  a  corps  at 
Sociokjgy'  (1899).  Spottsylvania  Court  House  and  Cold  Harbor, 
Wright  Charles  Henry  Hamilton,  Irish  3  June;  served  as  major-general  at  the  battle 
Anglican  clergyman:  b.  Dublin  9  March  1836.  of  Opequan  Creek,  19  Sept,  1864,  and  contrib- 
He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Dub-  uted  to  the  decisive  victory  at  Cedar  Creek,  19 
lin,  in  1857,  was  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford  in  Oct.  1864.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  in 
1878,  Donnellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  1880,  Grin-  the  United  States  army  for  his  services  at  the 
field  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  at  Oxford  capture  of  Petersburg,  13  March  1865,  and  was 
1893-7,  and  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Liverpool,  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  i  Sept 
ifei-8.  Among  his  numerous  publications  are:  1866.  He  then  returned  to  regular  army  duty 
'Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin'  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  becoming 
(1874) ;  'The  One  Religion'  (1881) ;  'Biblical  brigadier- general  and  chief  of  engineers  30  Juns 
Essays'  (188^);  'Roman  Catholicism  in  the  1879,  retirmg  6  March  1884. 
Light  of  Scripture,'  2d  ed.  {1897) ;  'The  In-  Wright,  John  Henry,  American  classical 
termediate  State  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead*  scholar:  b.  Urumyah,  Persia,  4  Feb.  1852.  He 
(1900)  ;  'Genuine  Wntinga  of  Sauit  Patnck  „as  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1^3,  and 
with  Life'  (1902).  studied  at  Leipsic  1876-8.  He  was  associate 
Wright,  Fanny.  See  D'Arusmont,  Francxe.  professor  of  Greek  at  Dartmouth  1878-86,  pro- 
Wright,  Elizar,  American  abolitionist  ex-  t^sT  of  classical  philology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Srt:  b.  South  Canaan,  Conn..  12  Feb.  1804;  d.  1886-7,  and  since  1887  professor  of  Gredc  at 
edford,  Mass.,  21  Nov.  1885.  He  was  grad-  Harvard  and  dean  of  the  graduate  school  from 
uated  at  Yale  in  1886,  was  professor  of  mathc-  ^895.  He  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the  'Amer- 
maticB  in  Western  Reserve  College  in  l8a9-33.  "^?"  Jo^ra^l  of  Archaeology'  from  1897,  an<l  has 
and  became  identified  with  the  anri-slavery  edited  several  important  works, 
movement  in  the  last  named  year.  He  then  re-  Wricht,  John  Vines,  American  jurist:  b. 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  edited  'Human  Purdy,  Tenn,  23  June  1828.  He  was  admitted 
Rights'  (1834-s)  and  the  'Quarterly  Anti-  to  the  bar  in  1852  and  was  a  member  of  Con- 
Slavery  Magazine*  (1837-8),  and  was  at  the  gress  in  1855-61.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
same  time  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slav«y  So-  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  first  as  captain 
ciety     Removing   lo    Bostcm  in   1838  he  there  and  later  as  colonel  of  the  laOi  Tennessee  regi- 
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meat;  until  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  Lore,'  with'  F.  M.  Chapman,  and  has  published 
in  which  body  he  remained  till  the  fall  of  the  'The  Friendship  of  Nature,'  a  series  of  out- 
Confederacy  m  1865,  He  then  became  a  judge  door  studies  {1894)  ;  <Birdcraft,»  a  book  on 
of  the  circuit  court  and  afterward  chancellor  New  England  birds  (1895);  '  Tommy -Ann  e ;  A 
and  judge  of  the  Tenneasee  supreme  court  In  Natural  History  Story'  (1896)  ;  'Citiien  Bird,' 
1886-90  he  was  chairman  of  the  Northwest  In-  a  book  for  beginners  (1897)  ;  'The  Dream  Fox 
dian  Commisaion  and  concluded  many  treaties  Story  Book*  (1900);  <The  Flowers  and  Ferns 
with  Indians.  He  wai  defeated  for  governor  in  Their  Haunts'  (igoi)  ;  'Dogtown'  (1902)  ; 
of  Tennessee  in  i88a    Died  12  Jiine  igoK  'The  Garden,  You  and  I'  (1906)  ;  'Gray  Lady 

Wright,  Joaeph,  American  artist:  b.  Bor-  ?°-^  *'  ^"^^'  ^'^'>  •  ='<^- 

dentown,  N.  J.,  16  July  1756;  d.  New  York  i793.  Wright,  Marcus  Joseph,  American  soldier. 

He  obtained  his  art  education  in  England  and  brother  of  J.  V.  Wright  (q.v.)  :  b.  Purdy.Tenn., 

Paris,  in  1783  returned  to  America,  and  in  that  5  June  1831.    He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 

year  painted  a  portrait  of  Washington.    Subse-  the  bar  and  practised  his  profession  in  Memphis 

quently  he  executed  another  for  the  Comte  de  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  en- 

Solms,  and  still  later  a  miniature  profile.  Among  tered  the  Confederate  army  as  lieutenant-coTonel 

his  other  portraits  were  those  of  Jay  and  Madi-  of^  a    Tennessee    regiment     He    was    promoted 

son.    In  1792  he  was  made  first  draughtsman  bri^dier-general  in  1862  and  was  wounded  at 

and  die-sinker  in  the  mint  newly  established  at  Shiloh.    He  has  written  'Life  of  Gen.  Winfield 

Philadelphia.     He  was  the  designer  of  the  first  Scott*    in    'Great   Commander'    series    (1894); 

coins  and  medals  struck  by  the  national  govern-  'Life  of  Governor  William  Blount' ;  etc.    Since 

ment.  1878  he  has  been  agent  of  the  War  Department 

Wright,  Joseph,  English  philologist:  b.  31  *<""  "l'«:t'ons  of  military  records. 

Oct  1855.    From  1891  to  1901  he  was  deputy-  Wnght,  Mary  Tappui.  American  aovelist: 

professor  of  comparative  philology  in  the  Uni-  0.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  December  1851.    She  was 

versity  of  Oxford,  and  in  1901  was  made  pro-  a  da^^ler  of  £li  Tappan,  a  president  of  Ken- 

fessor.    Among  his  publications  are  a  rendering  yon  College,  and  in  1879  was  married  to  Jotm 

of  Brugmann's   'Grundriss   der  vergleicbenden  Henry    Wright    (q.v.).    Her   work    in    fiction, 

Grammatik    der    Indogermanischen    Spradien,'  which  displays  much  keen  characterization  and 

Vol.  I, ;  text-books  of  Middle  and  Old  High  charm  of  shrle,  includes ;     '  ■   "              •  -  ■ 

German,  and  a  grammar  of  the  dialect  of  Wind-  Stories'    (1895);  'Aliens' 

hill  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    But  be  (1904}- 

is  known  for  his  'English  Dialect  Dicticmary,'  Wright,    SUia,    American    statesman:    b. 

begun  m  1896,  and  announced  to  be  completed  Amherst,  Mass.,  24  May  1705;  d  Canton   N  Y., 

in  190S.    This  IS  of  much  value  to  the  special  27  Aug.   1847.    He  was  graduated  at  kiddle- 

""»»"•*•  bury  College,   Vt.,   in    iBig,   studied   law,  was 

Wright,  Julia  HcNair,  American  author:  admitted  to  the  bar  in    1819,    and   established 

b.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  I  May  1840;  d.  Philadelphia,  himself    as    an    attorney    at    Canton.    In    1823 

Pa.,  2  Sept  lOM.    She  was  married  in  1859  to  he  entered  the  State  senate,  where  he  steadily 

Rev.    W.   J.    Wright   and    published    numerous  opposed  the  political   advancement  of  De  Witt 

temperance    and    anti-Roman    Catholic    stories,  Clinton,  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 

amciig  which  were   'Almost  a  Nun';   'Priest  Democratic  party,  of  which  throughout  his  life 

and  Nun> ;  'The  Gospel  in  the  Riviera' ;  'The  he  was  a  firm  adherent    He  sat  in  Congress 

Heir  of  Athole.*  'Say-ft  and  there  advocated  and  voted  for  the 

Wright.  Luke  E,  American  lawyer  and  P^I^'iltJf^?  "^ '^-.."^i'^  "?"'*. ^^f  *« 

adminiMratnr  ■    h     M^mnhU    T^nn     iRit     h^  appointment  of  a  committee  to  mquire  into  the 

tht  pnctice  of  hi.  protasfcn  at  Mmphi.,  where  '^,^5,  *',  S       v    J    «S.  "  "■..  ''fi  ^S 

l.«yen  of  the  city.    In  i^  he  t.«  <^e  of  ??.'?    '^""f.;,  "'^^    "' ,  =''P1>'"«'I    9'^' 

the  most  active  in  the  relief  worle  during  the  ^MnPfOni'M  bill  in  1833;  voted  against  receiving 

So™fever "'io^cTand  ?  .Itoi  was  ftt*'  'rrSl^r  "i"^"",'  '""?  "  *'  ™""'* 

ne,-genet.l_  of   th?  State.    In  polities  he  has  1  """"".S  l„"i;"  '■""'  "'  " 


be-eVlSli",.3';,-,E  Se-DeZcSrirt";,  S  ^e  S"oreiS'"'f  r'^1!f'^'%V,'"■ 
^n  i8s6  supported  the  Gold  Democrat.    In  1900  s" 'r, '"S  . . ,°     f  ?"""«,"'  ^"f^" 

■       member  of  the  Philippine  Kf ,'?,,!?  „^=,,S~l';™  ?'  •laver,";  voted  for 

1  the  oisanlration  of  eivil  "ZXS.^    Sf'        ?*     ■??  °"'".  f'"^ 

'.'      '       °  .         _  .  associates    in    thr    Rr.naie   vntpH    amifi^f-    it  ■    ami 


t-ummiMsion ;   ana   on   inc  orgamzaiion   oi   civil  ,^,„„;„,„    ■      .l  .        T  J         -     1    ■. ^ 

lovemment  in  the  Philippines  was  placed  at  the  "SS"."'  Z  .SS.S?™  „7¥     ^'"^t  'i(  '"'' 

bead  of  the  department  of  commerce  and  police,  S'  ,1,'°'.„'^„TE!?"'^V,  °i  ^"^  '°  ":'  V?^' 

and    shortly    afterward    wa.   appointed    tV  thi  £.  Si.'!"    £  '       ."S  °°'^"",'""^ 

newl,  ereafed  office  of  viee-gove™or.    He  wa.  5^?,  "?E 3°  %„S"7%„S,'  ''S'"J'^^'  'S? 

thu.  acting  governor   dnrini   Governor  Taft's  ^S,  1?.™.  „     (  i     f  ■"'    s"  ?! 

•bseoce  in  lior  and  in  ig4  when  Taft  was  £??„«„ '?;;'"^  i°' ft  tr.a.nr,  in  1845.  but 

?oSr'gS,S''?fleThi,tiST'°i'a5  Sa.'^^'Se ''jurre^  tVh""r 'LSo^h 

i™rn's;s:!..°d'or'';'„sr,'S7.?n'dr  cii."i'?i;'°c*T.s°s,'r»T'',%r 

"  W  '^T'S  :',    n"'  ■"."  ."*  ™  ^    »    r?sUe"S  '5n1.;^*,^M 'of  t 

Wnght,   Habel   Osgood,   American    writer  canals,   which   had    been   suspended   by   law   in 

on  nature    daughter  of  Samuel  Osgood   {1812-  1S42,  out  of  regard   for  the  financial   safety  of 

■    '  SS-  "■>;  ^™  X?'''!  '^59.    She  was  married  the  State;  recommended  legislation  against  the 

in   1HH4  ^  J.    O.  Wright  and  has  made  her  anti-renters,   and  on   occasion   of   disturbances 

home  m  Fairbeld,  Conn.    She  has  edited  'Bird  produced  by  them  in  Delaware  County  in  1845 
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proclaimed  the  counQ  to  be  iti  a  state  of  insuf'  ^Literarj  Beniaiiis 
r«ction  and  called  out  a  military  force.  Norai-  (1902-3);  tad  ' 
nated  for  re-election  in  1846,  he  was  defeated  (1903). 
by  the  Whig  candidate.  When  the  application  Wright.  WiUimm  Brnnet,  American  Pres- 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  temiones  ob-  bylerian  clergyman:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  15 
\T-li,  ^'°"l  .^^n '^  T'^A  11° "1*^^  discussion^  ^  ii  ,338.  fli  was  graduated  fron.  Dartmouth 
Wright  emphatiCaUy  declared  that  the  arms  and    ^    ,g^      ^^   fo^,  „r   ^f   j^e   SoWh 

the  money  of  the  Union  ought  never  to  be  used  Congregational  Church,  Chicago;  »  years  pas- 
te acquire  territory  then  free  for  the  purpose  of  tor  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Church,  Boston,  wTd 
planting  slavery  upon  it.  On  the  expiration  ,[,ree  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  New 
of  his  term  as  governor  he  returned  to  his  b^jj^j  ^  ^^j  subsequently  of  the  tafay- 
fami  at  Camon  Consult  <Lj»es>  by  Jenkins  ^^^  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  prior 
(1847)  ;  Hammond  (1848)  ;  Gillet  (1874).  to  1901.     He  has  published  'Ancient  Citie^  from 

Wright,  Thomaa,  English  antiquary:  b.  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight'  (1887)  ;  'The  World 
Tenbury,  Shropshire,  23  April  1810;  d.  Oielsea,  to  Come'  (1887);  "Itfaster  and  Men*  or  'The 
London,  23  Dec.  1877-  He  was  graduated  at  Sermon  on  the  Mountain  Practised  on  the 
Trinity   College,   Cambridge,  settled  in  London,     Plain*   (iSc^). 

and  devoted  himself  to  the  siutty  of  English  Wrightia,  an  apocynaceous  genus  of  small 

history,  literature  and  antiquities.  He  was  one  trees  and  shrubs,  with  long  foose  branches. 
of  the  founders  of  the  amden  Society,  and  of  ^^^^  a(,„  William  Wright  {i740-l8r),  a 
the  British  Arch«)logical  Association,  whose  scotch  botanist  resident  in  Jamaica.^lw  flow- 
journal  he  edited  1843-50.  Of  the  Percy  Society  „s  are  salver-shaped,  white,  yellow,  or  red, 
and  the  Shakespeare  Society  he  was  also  an  ac-  usually  in  terminal  cymes,  and  have  a  short 
tive  member,  and  in  1842  he  was  chosen  a  cor-  corolla-tube,  five  or  more  scales  at  the  throat, 
respondmg  mmiber  of  the  French  Academy  of  anj  ^„  „serted  cone  of  sagittate  anthers.  W. 
Inscnptions.  He  edited  a  great  nuiaber  of  rare  tincioria  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Burma  and 
worics  connecW  with  Early  English  literature  Southern  India.  The  wood  resembles  ivory  in 
and  h.stwy  which  have  been  published  m  Etig-  n^  i^^d,  close  grain,  and  exquisite  whiteness, 
land  V  ttie  societies  above  mentioned,  and  also  ^„^  ,5^^  that  other  species  of  die  genua,  is  used 
published  'Queen  Elizabeth  and  Her  Times'  ^^^  ^^^51  articles  of  tnmery.  The  tree  is  also 
(1838)  :  'Essays  on  the  Literature  Popular  Su-  ^ov,„  j,  ivory-tree,  Pala.  and  palay.  The  seeds 
perstitions,  and  Histon;  of  England  m  the  Mid-  are  said  to  be  used  in  dyeing,  and  rtie  leaves, 
die  Ages'  (1846);  'Narrative  of  Sorcery  and  .„ith  the  seeds  of  Cwjio  lora,  yield,  a  blue  dye 
Magic*  <i8si)  ;  'The  Celt  the  Roman,  and  ^„^„^  „  pala-indigo,  hut  inferior  to  the  gen- 
the  Saxon'  (i8sa,  Sth  ed.  1800) ;  'Wand^ings  „i„^  i^^-  ^^  tomntosa,  a  small,  deciduoua 
of  an  Antiquary'  (1854)  ;  'Tie  Historv  of  Ire-  tr«.  growing  in  India  and  Burma,  has  a  yellow 
land'  ^1857):  'Dictionanr  of  Obsolete  and  juice,  which,  mixed  with  water,  produces  a  per- 
Provincial  English'  C1858);  'History  _  of  manent  yellow  dye.  It  is  used  by  the  Nep^esc 
France'  (1858-60) ;  'Essays  on  Archaeological  to  stop  bleeding,  and  the  bark  is  given  as  an 
Subjects'  (i86i);  'Maimers  and  Sentiments  m  antidote  to  snakebite.  W.  anlidyuMerica,  a 
English  During  the  Middle  Ages'  (1862) ;  'His-  ,n,aji  tree  found  in  India  and  Burma,  is  a  most 
lory  of  Caricature  and  the  Grotesque'  (1865)  ;  valuable  remedy  for  dysentery;  the  Arabs  and 
'Womankmd  in  Western  Europe'    (1869).  Persians  consider  the  seeds  as  carminative,  as- 

Wright,  Thonuta,  English  biographer:  b.  tringent,  tonic,  and  aphrodisiac  This  tree  _  is 
OIney,  Buckinghamshire,  16  May  i8sg.  He  was  now  classified  under  Holarrhena,  and  is  a  prin- 
educated  at  Baxton  College,  Forest  Gate,  and  is  cipal  source  of  conessi-  or  pala-bark. 
now  (1904)  principal  of  the  Cowper  School  at  WrightsvJUe,  York  County,  Pa.,  on  the 
■^-  A*  "  "tf-  f°'i"fe  °V^'^  Cowper  So-  the  Susquehanna  River,  31  miles  southeast  of 
5"^^''*'i"*'"''''',*''*.''-pl^*'?n.^?*"''f  9"^'^  Harrisburg  and  Ii  miles  northeast  of  York, 
''§S^?  =  ^^^  "°T.*,'^  V>^  ,'^*'l",°i  9*'^«"i  was  the  farthest  point  east  reached  by  the  Con- 
'I^U  The  Blue  Firedrake'  (1893) ;  and  federates  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the  cam- 
7'}f,.My«<^  °*  St.  Dunstans'  (1892);  'Life  p^jgn  preceding  Gettysburg  Gen.  Early  was 
of  William  Cowper.'  the  sundard  b.oRraphy  of  ordereJto  seize  the  bridge  across  the  Susqoe- 
II;?,_P°«'  ''^'  ■  >'*«  °*  9""Jp'.,P«*«=  i'894)  ;  hanna  at  this  point,  a  wooden  structure  over  a 
'The  Corresporjdence  of  Wilham  .Ci^wPf  mile  long,  resting  on  stone  piers.  Included  in 
(1902);  'Go,  or  How  to  Succeed  in  Life'  (he  structure  was  a  railroad  bridgt  a  pass- 
1,1902);  etc  ^^.Jy  fgj.  wagons,  and  also  a  tow-path  for  the 

Wright,  William  Aldis,  English  scholar:  canal  which  here  crossed  the  Susquehanna.  On 
h  1836.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Smith's  'Die-  28  June  1863  the  bridge  was  defended  by  the 
tionary  of  the  Bible'  <i86o-3),  secretary  to  the  27th  Pennsylvania  militia,  a  few  companies  o£ 
Old  Testament  Revision  Company  in  1870-85,  the  20th  and  some  other  organizations  and  con- 
and  from  1868,  the  year  of  its  establishment  valescents  hastily  collected,  in  all  numbering 
editor  of  tiie  'Journal  of  Philology.'  In  1888  about  i,aoo  men,  under  command  of  Col.  J.  G. 
he  became  vice-master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam-  Frick,  27lh  militia.  Prick  held  an  intrenched 
bridge.  With  W.  G.  Qark  (q.v.),  he  collabo-  line  about  a  half  mile  west  of  Wrightsville. 
rated  on  the  'Cambridge  Shakespeare'  (1863-6)  Gen.  Gordon's  brigade,  with  Capt.  W.  A.  Tan- 
and  the  'Globe'  edition  of  Shakespeare's  com-  ner's  battery  and  White's  battalion  of  cavalry, 
plete  works  (1864).  Among  his  other  puhlica-  marching  through  York,  appeared  before  Frick  s 
tions  are  editions  of:  the  'I-elters  and  Literary  position  on  the  evening  of  38  June  and  began 
Remains  of  Edward  Fit7-Gera1d'  (1889);  of  skirmishing,  under  cover  of  which  Gordon  en- 
flie  'Facsimile  MSS.  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems'  deavored  to  cut  him  off  from  the  bridge  bj'  a 
(1899);  'Fiti-Gerald's  Miscellanies'  (1900);  flank  movement,  but  failed,  and  then  opened 
'More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitz-Gerald'   (1901);    fire    with    Tanner's    artillery,    to    which    Frick 
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could  not  reply,  beins  without  guns.    Hu  rear  and    die    kneading    of    the    muBcles    of    th* 

threatened,    Frick    retreated    across    the  bridge  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  lower  part  of  the 

and  fired  it,  leaving  i8  or  20  prisoners  in  Gor-  forearm,  so  as  to  promote  the  circulation  in  thoM 

don's  hands.    Gordon  attempted  to  follow,  but  parts,  are  said  to  be   beneficial,  but  the  only 

was   checked  by  the  flames.    The  bridge  was  way  to  obtain  perfect  relief  is  for  the  patient 

totally  destroyed  and  the  flames  ctmimuiucated  to   abstain  from   writing  altogether.    If  he   is 

to  the  town  of  Wr^htsville,  consumii^  several  obliged  to  write  he  will  do  so  with  more  ease 

buildings,  but  tbe  further  progress  was  arrested  if  he  uses  a  pen  with  a  very  thick  handle.    For 

by  Gordon's  men.    The  destruction  of  the  bridge  extreme  cases  several    contrivances  have  been 

was  a  keen  disappointment  to  Earl^,  who  had  devised   for  assisting   the  patient   to  write  by 

hoped  to  cross  it  and  attack  Hairtsburg  from  altering  the  movements  of  the  fingers  in  writing, 

the  east  side  of  the  river.    On  the  agth  Gordon  and  giving  support  to  the  ball  of  the  hand.    The 

inarched  back  to  York.  e.  A    Cabman  typewriter  has  proved  the  best  resource  of  those 

„,■.     ,  1       J      i     J''  ■.  ■  who  suffer  from  the  ailment.    See  Neurosis; 

Wnt    In  general  understanding  a  writ  «  Qccupahon,  Hycik»e  of. 
a  mandatory  precept  issued  by  the  authority  of  _  ' 

:  ot  the  executive  branch  of  the  Wnten  to  Hi*  Signet,  In  Scotland,  where 


State  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  defend-  lawyers  generally  are  called  writers,  s 
ant  to  do  some  particular  thing  mentioned  in  the  poraled  legal  society  dating  from  an  early  pe- 
instrument.  Writs  are  generally  classified  as  riod  of  Scottish  history.  Originally,  the  narne 
mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  summons,  error,  quo  probably  amilicd  to  clerks  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
warranto,  certiorari,  or  review.  Writs  are  fur-  secretary  of  state,  where  was  deposited  the 
ther  distinguished  as  original  and  judicial.  Orig-  seal  by  whfch  the  king's  letters  and  writs  for 
inal  issued  without  any  order  of  the  court  in  the  purposes  of  justice  were  authenticated.  Thia 
the  particular  case,  judicial  issued  in  pursuance  duty  was  monopolited  by  this  close  society  of 
of  a  decree  or  order  or  judgment  of  the  court,  practitioners,  members  being  appointed  not  by 
A  writ  of  mandamus  is  a  command  issuing  publk;  oflkials,  but  by  the  organiiatiOD.  Tlioa 
from  a  court  of  law  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  came  to  contnrf  admw- 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  directed  to  some  in-  sions  to  the  bar,  like  the  English  Irnis  of  Court 
ferior  court,  officer,  corporation,  or  person,  re-  (q-v.).  They  still  retain  a  certain  prestige  at 
([uiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thinfr  there-  the  bar,  but  not  their  fonner  monopoly. 
in  specified,  and  which  appertains  to  their  office  Writing,  the  art  of  recording  ideas  by 
or  duty.  In  order  to  secure  a  wnt  of  man-  ^^^^  ^^  characters  or  figures  of  some  sort  im- 
damus  It  IS  necessary  to  show  (ij  that  the  pressed  upon  some  kind  of  material  substance. 
petitioner  has  a  legal  nght  to  have  the  thing  ftjgtory,  though  it  does  not  throw  complete 
done  which  it  is  sought  to  be  done;  (a)  thatit  jj  ^t  on  the  origin  of  writing,  suffices  to  show 
IS  the  duty  of  the  respondent  to  perform  it;  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  progress,  and  upon  these 
(3)  that  the  writ  is  the  only  plain,  speedy,  and  ^  classification  has  been  founded,  which  is,  how- 
adequate  remedy.  _  A  wnt  has,  a  purely  per-  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  sim- 
sonal  effect.  An.mjunction-either  mandatory  ,^^;  dassiSation,  and  perhaps  at  an  initiatory 
or  prohibitory -IS  a  writ  framed  according  to  ^j  ^^  f,^^!,  is  that  which  divides  all  writing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  commanding  an  j^^^  ideographic  and  phonographic,  or  signs  rep- 
act  which  the  court  regards  as  essential  to  resenting  the  things  symbolized  by  words,  and 
justice,  or  restraining  an  act  which  it  estenns  sig^s  representing  sounds,  that  is,  words  them- 
contran-  to  equi^  and  good  conscience  Quo  J^^^  *l^^^  satisfactory  is  the  classification  of 
warranto  is  an  order  to  show  by  what  authority  writing  into  three  historical  stages,  the  figura- 
3  given  act  is  done  or  office  held.  A  wnt  of  ^^  ^^  transitional  or  convenTioiial,  anJ  the 
w^u  'fu "  =**^"""'<'".  ^.  *  S"i«"?r  co"rt  by  alphabetic.  In  the  first  of  these,  to  which 
which  they  are  authorized  to  examine  the  rec-  hiprnnlvnhir  wHtlnff  bclnnffs  writino  i<  ti.n. 
prd  in.a  case  on  which  judgmem  has  .been  given  S^Kpi^torSf  or  mmldia"  y  r%  «en"^- 
in  an  inferior  court  habeas  corpus  is  an  order  JJ^^  „f  objects.  Af^er  this,  in  the  transitional 
issued  by  a  magistrate  to  an  officer  in  charge  -^^^  ^^„  symbolical  writing,  in  which  ab- 
of  the  person  of  the  defendan  and  designed  to  E,„iated  pictures  are  transformed  into  arbitrary 
give  summary  relief  against  .illegal  restraint  of  5yn,bols.  ffrst  of  things,  and  afterward  of  sounds 
personal  liberty.  Summons  is  a  demand  made  '^j  ^^^^^  Lastly,  with  the  prevalence  of 
to  a  person  to  appear,  at  a  given  time  before  a  i,^,^^^;^  ^,;ti  J^„d,  „^  represented  first  in 
court  or  officer.  Certioran  or  review  is  an  or-  Syllables,  and  afterward  in  letters.  The  course 
t  .V^^'  ^°""t  '^  "'""Z  '^'  *''"1™=^  of  writing  is  generally  in  the  direction  thus  in- 
presented  before  an  inferior  court.  jj^^t^j,  but  it  is  inaccurate  and  misleading  to 
Writers'  Cramp,  or  Scrivenera'  Cramp  or  represent  these  stages  as  epochs  in  its  progress. 
Palsy,  an  occupation-neurosis  to  which  tnose  As  the  most  modern  writing  contains  traces  of 
who  do  much  writing,  especially  with  (he  hand  the  first  of  these  methods,  so  the  earliest  con- 
too  titthtly  contracted,  are  very  liable.  A  per-  tains  traces  of  the  last  The  majority  of  the 
son  with  this  trouble  has  no  complete  control  letters  in  modem  alphabets  can  be  traced  to 
over  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  middle  and  symbols,  or  abbreviated  pictures  representative  of 
fore  fingers,  brought  into  use  in  writing,  al-  things,  but  as  the  thing  originally  represented  is 
though  other  manual  operations  are  performed  usually  an  object  whose  name  begins  with  the 
without  difficulty.  The  affection  seldom  mani-  sound  represented  by  the  letter,  there  is  no  evi- 
fests  itself  till  toward  middle  age.  The  various  dence  that  the  sign  was  not  originally  intended 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  proposed  in  a  double  sense  and  used  as  a  phonograph.  In 
have  not  been  very  successful.  Small  surpcal  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  we  have  ideographs  and 
operations  have  been  performed  with  occasional  phonographs  mixed  together.  This,  however, 
but  far  from  general  good  results.  The  applica-  ■  does  not  prove  the  absolute  precedence  of  ideo- 
tion  of  electricity  to  the  adductor  of  the  thumb,  graphs,  but  only  the  imperfection  of  the  phono. 
Vol.  22—  "' 
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graphic  dements  in  that  system.  The  same  thing  to  Thoth,  and  the  first  characters  are  said  to 
occurs  in  the  Mexican  picture  writing,  which  have  consisted  of  portraits  of  the  gods.  The 
was  long  supposed  to  be  purely  ideographic.  Its  cuneiform  writing,  which  is  cumbrous  and  ex- 
phonetic  signs  are  syllabic,  not  alphabetic.  In  ceedingly  diflicult  to  read,  has  been  adapted  to 
our  own  system  we  use  figures  and  other  sym-  several  languages,  the  Akicadian,  the  Assyrian, 
hole  when  phonographic  signs  are  loo  slow  for  the  Persian,  etc,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ideo- 
our  purpose,  and  with  a  less  perfect  phono-  graphic,  syllabic,  and  alphabetic.  The  Egyptian* 
graphic  system  this  would  naturally  occur  much  had  three  distinct  kinds  of  writing,  the  hiero- 
more  frequentl:^.  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  glyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  enchorial  or  de- 
that  any  transition  from  pictorial  to  phonetic  motic.  The  first  is  a  mixed  system,  containing 
writing  is  necessary  through  arbitrary  non-  large  numbers  of  signs  of  various  characters, 
phonetical  symbols.  Both  of  these  modifications  ideographic  and  phonetic.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
would  no  doubt  proceed  simultaneously  from  in-  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  public  buildings, 
dependent  causes.  Pictorial  signs  not  phonetiied  The  hieratic  is  a  cursive  hand  abridged  from 
would  be  abbreviated  as  well  as  phonetiied  the  hieroglyphic  for  use  on  papyri.  Both  these 
signs,  and  when  the  phonetited  abbreviations  forms  were  sacred,  and  the  priestly  caste  only 
came  to  prevail  the  non -phone  tized  abbreviations  were  initialed  in  them.  The  demotic  was  in- 
would  be  phonetized  also,  thus  producing  the  troduced  much  later  than  the  other  forms.  It 
appearance  of  a  transition  from  arbitrary  symbols  was  used  for  trading  and  common  purposes,  and 
to  phonetic  signs.  in  civil  documents.    The  hieratic  writing  was 

The  reason  why  writing  has  had  to  pass  more  phonetic  than  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the 
through  various  stages  of  pictorial  and  more  or  alphabetic  character  prevailed  in  the  deniotic 
less  arbitrary  symbalicaZ  representation  before  The  first  was  written  m  any  direction  according 
reaching  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  al-  to  the  form  of  the  surface;  the  hieratic  was  at 
phabetic  form  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover,  first  written  in  colamns,  but  afterward  always 
and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  order  of  in  horizontal  lines.  The  hieratic  and  demotic 
development.  It  is  not  because  the  representa-  are  read  from  right  to  left,  but  the  individual 
tion  or  words  is  in  itself  more  difficult  to  con-  letters  are  formed  from  left  to  right.  The  con- 
ceive of  than  the  representation  of  things,  or  nection  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Semitic 
because  when  the  desire  for  writing  as  a  medium  writings,  to  which  the  Fhccnician  belongs,  is  by 
of  communication  is  excited  the  human  intellect  no  means  unanimously  admitted,  many  scholars 
is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  forming  at  once  an  holding  that  the  resemblances  between  them  may 
entire  phonetic  system.  Had  phonetic  or  even  be  explained  by  the  independent  adoption  of 
alphabetic  representation  been  the  only  possible  common  principles.  The  leading  Semitic  forms 
means  of  constructing  a  written  symbol  all  dif-  are  the  Samaritan  or  ancient  Hebrew,  the  Chal- 
ficulties  would  doubtless  have  been  overcome  by  dee  or  East  Aramaic,  the  Syriac  or  West 
one  sustained  effort,  as  they  have  actually  been  Aramaic,  and  the  Kufic  or  early  Arabic,  which 
by  many  partial  ones ;  but  as  an  easier  process  continued  to  be  used  in  MS.  lor  several  cen- 
was  to  be  found,  and  would  directly  suggest  it-  turies  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  after 
self  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  immediate  de-  which  it  was  replaced  by  the  Neshki  or  modern 
mand,  the  more  elaborate  process  was  excluded  Arabic,  which,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
and  prevented  by  this  process  from  being  per-  jj  the  same  with  the  modern  Persian.  The  He- 
formed.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  rude  brew  alphabet  now  in  use,  the  Babylonian  or 
pictorial  representation  of  certain  objects.  To  East  Aramaic,  is  entirely  consonantal,  the  vowel 
draw  something  resembling  a  man  would  be  points  being  of  modern  origin.  The  Phicnician 
easier  than  to  agree  on  a  sign  to  represent  the  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  western  languages 
word  man,  hence  ideographs  would  naturally  pre-  was  of  a  similar  character,  PhiEnician  writing 
cede  phonetic  symbols.  But  far  the  same  rea-  was  anciently  represented  to  have  been  brought 
son  tne  earliest  systems  of  writing  would  not  by  a  Cadmean  colony  to  Bceotia  about  the  i6th 
be  purely  ideographic  but  mixed.  There  are  century  B.C.  (see  Cadjcus)  ;  and  a  certain  num- 
many  things  which  form  the  subject  of  the  least  ber  of  the  Greek  letters  are  undoubtedly  of  Phoe- 
sophislicated  human  communications  which  can-  nician  origin,  (See  the  section  on  language  and 
not  he  represented  pictorially.  When  writing  writing  in  the  article  Greece.)  The  Greeks  at 
was  first  practised  these  things  were  already  rep-  first  wrote  from  right  to  left,  and  afterward 
resented  by  words,  and  the  idea  would  naturally  adopted  the  method  called  boustrophedon,  from 
occur  to  form  a  sign  to  represent  the  word,  that  the  motion  of  the  ox  in  plowing,  that  is,  alter- 
is,  a  phonetic  sign.  These  signs  could  not  be  nately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right 
directly  pictorial,  but  they  might  be  allegorical  Writing  from  left  to  right  was  said  to  have  been 
or  symbolic,  and  in  the  absence  of  analysis  of  introduced  in  the  time  of  Homer  by  Prorapides 
sound  they  probably  would  take  that  form,  al-  of  Athens.  The  various  modifications  which  the 
though  the  direct  intention  was  to  suggest  con-  Phanician  or  Pelasgian  forms  underwent  in 
venlionally  a  specific  word  by  the  symbol.  This  Italy  are  to  be  found  by  comparison  of  the 
sort  of  symbol  might  be  called  a  mnemonic,  Oscan,  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  early  Latin  in- 
From  such  sj-mhols  to  merely  arbitrary  syllabic  scriptions.  In  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
and  alphabetic  symbols  the  transition  would  be  writing,  and  even  for  a  time  in  the  medixval 
easy.    _  writing  of  Europe,  the  words  were  not  separated 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  writing  was  in-  by  spaces,  and  no  punctuation  marks  were  used, 

troduced  to  the  western  nations  by  the  Ph(Bnl-  The   present   cursive   characters   with   modifica- 

cians,    and    it    is    commonly    believed    that    the  tions  occur  in   Greek  inscriptions,  of  the  age  of 

Phoenician  system  was  based  on  ;he  Egyptian,  Augustus.    In  mediseval  manuscripts  a  variety 

but  the   comparative  antiquity   of  (he   Egyptian  of  styles   *ere  adopted   in   different  epochs  and 

and  Assyrian  or  Akkadian,  the  hieroglvphic  and  countries,    and   for  different   uses,   to   describe 

cuneiform    systems,   cannot   be   definitely   deier-  which  in  detail  would  reauire  a  separate  treatise. 

mined.     The   Egyptians  attributed   their   writing  In   France  the  various  styles   were  called  after 
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the  dynasties  under  which  they  prevailed :  to  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  Only  a  limited 
MerovTngian,  Carlovingian,  Capetian,  Valesian.  portion  of  it  can  therefore  have  any  real  ex- 
and  Bourbon.  There  were  also  a  variely  oi  istence  as  a  medium  of  communication.  San- 
styles  used  for  different  purposes  distinguished  skrit.  on  the  other  handj  possesses  the  most  per- 
by  such  names  as  majtUCuU  and  miniucuie  feet  known  alphabet.  The  Hindus  claim  to  have 
(great  and  small  tetters),  diplomatic  minuscule,  derived  it  from  the  gods,  and  call  one  form  of  it 
and  many  others.  Capitals  were  not  then  uaea  devanagari  (divine  city).  It  is  wholly  different 
as  now  to  distinguish  prominent  words,  but  from  the  Semitic,  and  is  founded  on  a  m'.ich 
,  whole  manuscripts  were  written  in  large  or  more  complete  and  subtle  analysis  of  sound.  Its 
small  capitals.  There  were  also  a  variety  of  consonant  signs  number  33,  its  vowel  signs  14. 
mixed  styles.  From  the  8tb  to  the  nth  cen-  They  are  applied  with  an  analytical  method 
turies  writing  with  Iremblementi  was  affected  in  which  gives  a  power  of  distinction  vastly  supe- 
France.  The  diplomatic  minuscule  was  a  mix-  rior  to  that  of  European  alphabets,  and  which  is 
ture  of  minuscule  and  cursive  characters  dis-  greatly  admired  by  scholars,  Sanskrit  is  writ- 
tinguished  by  an  unusual  prolon^tion  of  the  ten  from  left  to  right.  By  means  of  its  de- 
long  letters.  Uncial  letters,  which  prevailed  rivatives  it  is  widely  diffused  in  the  East,  The 
from  the  7th  to  the  lOth  centuries,  were  rounded  Pali,  which  forms  the  sacred  language  of  the 
capitals  with  few  hair-strokes.  The  practice  of  Buddhists,  has  carried  it  far  beyond  India.  The 
ornamenting  pages  began  in  the  8lh  century,  Burmese  Pali,  character  is  square,  the  Siamese 
and  the  earliest  manuscripts  are  also  without  round.  To  complete  the  vagaries  which  have 
title-pages.  The  so-called  Gothic  characters,  in  prevailed  in  the  direction  of  writing,  the  Mexi- 
reali^  of  scholastic  origin,  are  merely  fanciful  can  picture  writing  was  written  from  bottom  to 
deviaticms  from  the  Roman  types,  such  as  the  top.  See  Alphabet;  Cuneifohic  Wbiting; 
rounding  of  straight  limbs,  the  substitution  of  ErvuoLOGv;  Hieboclypbics ;  Language;  Philo- 
uigular  facets  for  rounded  forms,  with  hair-  Locv;  Science  op  Language  ;  Speech, 
lined  projections  from  the  extremiUes  contrast-  Wro«tM,  rolls,  a  sect  named  from  John 
mg  with  massive  body-strokes.  They  became  ^fff^^  ^^o  died  in  Australia  6  Feb.  1863,  and 
common  m  inscriptions  from  the  13th  to  the  iStH  ^^o  claimed  to  have  received  Divine  revelations, 
centuries,  and  were  employed  in  church-books  xhey  are  few  in  numbers,  and  sometimes  called 
from  the  time  of  SL  Louis.  The  Gothic  cursive  Christian  Israelites.  They  teadi  the  immediate 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  i«h  s^„j  ,;^i„^  „f  f-^^^^^ 
century.   The  modem  German  alphabet  was  also  ^ 

introduced  in  the  13th  century.    In  England  a  ^  Wrong.     George     McKinnon,     Canadian 

variety  of  styles  called  Saxon  prevailed  in  the  educator:  b  Ontario  25  June  i860     He  was  edu- 

early  Middle  Ages.    An  elegant  mixed  style  was  "«<1   at   University  and    Wycliffe    colleges   in 

formed  of  a  combination  of  Roman  Lombardic  Toronto,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 

and   Saxon  characters.    The   Norman  style  of  and   in   1894  succeeded   Sir  Daniel   Wilson  as 

writing  came  in  with   William   the   Conqueror,  professor   of  history   in   the   University  of  To- 

The  old  English  form  of  Gothic  dates  from  the  ^onto.    He  is  co-editor  with  H.  H.  Langton  of 

middle  of  the  14th  century.    The  English  «court  Je  annual   'Review  of  Historical  Publications 

hand,*  an  adaptation  of  Saxon,  prevailed  from  Relating  to  Canada.' 

the  16th  century  to  the  reign  of  George  II.     In  Wryliill,  an      extraordinary      plover      {^h- 

regard  to  the  antiquity  of  writing  in  other  parts  arhynchvs  frontalis)   of  New  Zealand,  which  is 

of  Europe,   it   was  known  to  the   Gauls  before  unique  in  having  a  bill  bent  sideways  near  the 

the  time  of  Caesar;  but  no  traces  of  the  ancient  tip,— always  toward  the  right.    By  this  pecu- 

wriling    remain,    and    whether    h    was    derived  liarly  adapted  instrument  it  seems  to  be  able  to 

from  the   Greeks   or   the   Phoenicians   is   doubt-  reach   and  obtain   many  small   crustaceans,  etc, 

ful.    There  are  slight  traces  of  writing  in  Britain  which  are  able  to  creep  under  stones  out  of  reach 

previous  to  the  Roman  period,  but  if  it  were  of  all  the  other  shore-birds  of  the  region,  which 

employed  by  the  Druids,  as  Cxsar  says,  il  tnay  have   only   the  ordinary   straight   kind   of  beak, 

have  existed  without  leaving  remains.    The  Ger-  The  questions  and  inferences  which  arise  in  the 

mans  claim  the  knowledge  of  writing  previous  mind   of  the  evolutionist   in   view   of   this  case 

to  their  contact  with  the  Romans;  but  in  their  will  be  found  treated  in  Newton's  'Dictionary 

case   also   we  are   without   early   remains.     The  of  Birds,*   with  references  to  other  authorities. 

Runic  alphabet  used  for  many  centuries  in  Den-  See  Plover. 

mark,  Norway,  etc.,  may  have  been  employed  Wry'neck.a  European  bird  </y«*  or  Yuhx 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  torqutUa),  related  to  the  woodpeckers,  which  has 
In  the  East  we  find  one  of  the  most  striking  ^  j,abit  of  twisting  its  head  in  a  curious  man- 
contrasts  in  the  history  of  language.  The  „g^_  xhis  bird  visits  Great  Britain  in  summer. 
Chinese,  who  have  an  ancient  system  of  writing  arriving  in  April,  usually  with  or  just  before  the 
which  they  attribute  to  Fou-ht,  have  never  cuckoo,  and  hence  is  named  the 'cuckoo's  mate." 
reached  the  alphabetic  system.  Their  characters  T^g  f^od  consists  of  insects,  and  chiefly  of  ante 
are  syllabic,  and  as  Chinese  words  are  mono-  a^j  their  pups.  It  is  also  said  to  eat  elder- 
syllables,  they  are  strictly  ideographic.  They  berries.  The  tongue  is  long  and  extensile,  like 
have  been  adopted  in  this  way  by  peoples  speak-  that  of  the  woodpeckers.  The  nest  is  formed 
ing  not  only  different  dialects,  but  different  Ian-  j„  ,he  holes  of  trees;  and  the  eggs  vary  from 
guages,  who  apply  the  sij^s  to  words  of  different  gjj,  |(,  (gj,, 

sound  but  of  the  same  signification  as  the  orig-  „. ,   „,„,,      ^       t„_„,.„,-„ 

inal.     The  Chinese  system  is  said  tocontain  40,000  Wrynect    See  Torticollis. 

characters.    They  were  originally  hieroglyphic,  Wu-chang,    woo'chang',    or    Woo-chang. 

but    from    difficulty   of   interpretation   have   be-  China,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Hu-peh.  on  the 

come  conventional.    There   are.  of   course,  cer-  Yang-tse-kiang.   opposite   the   city   of   Hankow, 

tain  general  principles  of  combination  and  con-  The  latter  is  in  effect  but  a  suburb  of  Wu- 

itruction,  but  to  master  the  whole  system  is  said  chang,  another  portion  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
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VuUatan,  wulf'»t*n,  Wulattn,  or  Woltttn, 
Anglo-Saxon  prelate:  b.  Long  Itcbington, 


for  the  tea  exported  by  way  of  Shan^at.    Pop.  (i)   Anglo-Saxon  prelate:  b.  Long  Itcbington, 

variously  cftimated  from  500,000  to  iflO0,sxxi.  Warwickshire,  about  1007;  d.  Worcester  18  Jan. 

„,    .  ,.      ,     „. .  .  .  togs.    Educated  at  Evesham  and  Peterborough, 

Wu-hu.    woohoo.     China,    a    treaty-port,  he  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  WorcM- 

opened  m  187?,  in  the  provmce  of  Ngan-hwei,  ter  and  in  io6a  was  consecrated  bishop  o£  Wor- 

on  the   right  bank  of  the   Yang- tae- bang  r.ver,  cester.     He  was  one  of  those  who  aubmitted  to 

aboat  200  miles  west  of  Shanghai     Some  man-  William   the   Conqueror  at   Berkhampstead    ini 

nfactures  and  a  considerable  trade  are  carried  1066,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  ^e.    The' 

°™^''*  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1901  was  „ypt  ©f  the  present  Worcester  cathedral  repre-  1 

afica.  with  a  total  tonnage   of  2.098,840.    The  ,^^5  the  church  which  Wulfstan  caused  to  be  i 

totel  value  of  the  imports  in  that  year  was  $5,-  erected  between  1084  and  1089.    He  was  a  man  ' 

77631^  comprising  cottons,  opium,  sugar,  kero-  „£  ^^^^y  character  and  loyal  devotion  to  his 

sene,  bags,  woolens,  meials,  etc.;  and  the  ex-  work,  and  be  is  credited  with  having  induced  Ihe 

ports  were  valued  at  U^.MS,  "icludmg  rice,  merchanU   of    Bristol   to    stop   their   traffic    in 

rape-seed,    raw    silk     wheat,    feathers,    beans,  slaves.    He  assisted  in  the   Domesday  survey, 

ground-nuts,  etc.     Wu-hu  suffered  severely  in  and  led  the  defense  of  Worcester  against  the  re- 

the  Tai-ping  rebellion.    Pop.  93,000.  beUious  nobles  commanded  by  Roger  de  Mont- 

Wu  Ting-Fans,  woo'tlng-fang',  Chinese  K«mery.  He  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral, 
dipiomatUt:  b.  nei? Canton.  After  education  at  ^""^  ""  """""fed  '"  .J»3,  his  day  being  ig 
Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  he  went  to  England  in  {!""='^:  Consult,  'Life,'  by  WUUam  of 
1874  for  the  study  of  law,  having  found  Chinese  J?,^\'?=='"'^'  P"  Ge^tibus  Portifitum,'  (3) 
merchants  greatly  at  disadvantage  through  WiUfstan ;  b.  about  950;  d  1023.  He  was  a«i- 
ignorance  of  the  English  language  and  law,  and  *>'^'"'P  »^  ^°^^-  ""^  >■"  f***"  regarded  as  the 
was  the  first  Chinese  to  be  made  a  barrister  author  of 'WuKstan's  Homiiies,>  first  printed  in 
(1877).  He  esUblished  himself  in  successful  «7or.  (3)  WuKstan  of  Winchester,  a  monk  o(  th« 
practice  at  Hong  Kong,  where  hU  scrvkcs  ff^  century,  who  wrote  metncsa  Jives  of  St. 
proved  of  great  value.  For  Mveral  years  he  was  Swithin  and  St.  Eihelwold. 
a  secretary  on  the  official  staff  of  Li-Hung-  WUIkar,  viii'ker.  Richard  Paol,  German  phi- 
Chang,  but  first  came  prtmiinently  into  notice  as  ^logiM:  b.  Frank  for  t-on-the^Maiti  ag  July  1845. 
secreUry  of  the  peace  commisskMi  to  Japan  «lil«r  He  was  educated  m  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Marbmg 
the  war  with  that  country.  His  skill  in  these  ""din  ,875  wag  made  professor  of  English  at  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  obtained  for  him  the  post  UniTerMty  of  Leipsic.  He  is  the  author  of '  Das 
of  envoy  extAordinary  and  minister  plenipoten-  F"^^*^",""/  S*'''i^f'"',K-  '■^'^^'  '  A't="8iischM 
tiaiy  to  the  United  SUtes,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Jf*^"'"  /'IT^"^?^  tKlemere  angelsflchiiche 
Per^  (May  1897).  During  the  Boxer  troubles  D»ch«nB>  (,^);  'tirundriss  ««  Gesch.ci.te  der 
in  the  summer  of  1900  he  made  skilful  repre-  W"8=l«fchs.,chet.  I,.teratur>  fi885);  'Ge«:hich« 
senutions  to  the  state  department,  for  which  der  englisehen  Utteratiir  von  d«n  dtesM 
when  no  news  was  obtainable  from  Peking,  h«  ^"  f"^,u.'fl«r"pV*  ^X.1  *Bibl«,thek  der 
transmitted  a  message  to  Minister  Conger  and  "»«elsachsichen  Prosa'  (1899). 
secured  an  answer.  He  used  English  fluently;  .  Wimdt,  voont,  WUhelm  Max,  German 
was  stated  to  have  been  the  first  Chinese  minister  phyaioiorst  and  philosopher :  b.  Neckarau, 
to  address  American  audiences,  which  he  did  Badeo,  16  Aug.  1832.  He  was  educated  at 
frequently ;  wrote  numerous  articles  for  Ameri-  Heidelberg,  Tubingen  and  Berlin,  and  rn  1865 
can  magazines ;  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Jf^.a!"!  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1902  Heidelberg.  He  was  subsequently  professor  of 
he  was  recalled,  and  in  1903  became  vice-presi-  philosophy  at  Zunch  and  in  1875  was  appointed 
dent  of  the  newly  established  Chinese  "board  of  *"  "  s'mdar  post  at  Leipsrc.  Among  his  numer- 
i-nmniBr/.^ »  0"^  works  are:  'Science  oi  Muscular  Motion' 
commerce.  ^^g^gj  .  (jj^^^j,,  ^(  Human  Physii^ogy*    (1864, 

Wulfenite,  native  lead  molybdate.     It  is  4th  ed.   1878);    'Ethics'    (1886,  2d  ed.   1893); 

terally   admitted   that   the   best   specimens   of  'The  Human  and  the  Animal  Soul'  (2d  ed.  1893, 

....J  mineral  are  among  the  most  beautiful  min-  in     English     1894)  ;    'Logic'      (1880-3,   2d     ed. 

enils    known.     It    crystallizes    in    hemimorphic  1692-5)  ; 'Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology' 

tetragonal  crystals.     They  are  usually  in  square  (1874,   4th  ed.   1893)  ;    'System   of  Philosophy' 

tabular  plates,   sometimes  very   thin  and  trans-  (1889,   2d  ed.   18^  > ;    'Outline   of   Psychok)gy' 

parent,  but  occasionally  in  elongated  pyramidal  (i8g6,  2d  ed.  1897,  in  English  1894)  ;  rtc.    As 

forms  and  nearly  opaque.    The  mineral  also  oc-  a  physiologist  he  advanced  psychology  by  his 

CUTS  in  crystalline  masses.    It  is  very  brittle,  has  work,  and  as  a  philosopher  introduced  the  itv- 

a  hardness  of  about  3  and  is  very  heavy,  its  ductive  method  into  sciences  previously  purely 

specific  gravity  ranging  from  6.7  to  7.0.    Its  lus-  speculative  (for  example,  logic  and  ethics),  and 

tre   is   resinous   to   adamantine,   and   colors   are  sought  to  advance  psychology  by  exact  measure- 

various  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  red,  grayish  or  ments  (as  of  the  time  needed  by  a  nerve  stimu- 

greenish.    It  is  associated  with  other  lead  ores  lation  to  reach  consciousness  and  become  a  per- 

at  many  localities,  as  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  cept). 

New  South  Wales,  but  the  United  States  locali-  Wupper,  voop  V.  Germany,  a  river  in  the 

ties  are  far  more  important.     Magnificent  sped-  governments  of  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf  of  the 

mens  occur  in  the  Red  Uoud  and  Mammoth  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine.    It  rises  on  the 

mines  m  Ar^ona  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  New  Westphalian  frontier,  and  flows  first  northwest 

Mexico,  at  Eureka,  Nevada  and  Tecoma,  Utah,  and  then  southwest,  joining  the  Rhine  between 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Austrian  min-  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf  after  a  course  of  about 

eralogist,  Wulfea    If  has  been  used  to  a  limited  60  miles.    It  is  not  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 

extent  as  an  ore  of  molybdenum.  sire,  but  it  provides  considerable  power  for  man- 
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WURDHA — WURTZITE 

nbcturing  purposes.    Its  valley  is  the  most  pop-  every  six  years,  is  composed  of  93  memben. 

ulous  in  Gennany,  and  contains  the  imporunt  The  yearly  revenue  from  all  sources  is  about 

industrial     towns   of     Bannen,    Elberfeld,     and  $I7,500,OOC^    and   the   public   debt,    the   bulk   of 

Solingen.     In  its   upper   course  it  is  called  the  which   waa    incurred    m    constructing   the   state 

Wipper.  railways,  is  about  $140,000,000.     Wtirtemberg  is 

-_   '_.        .  ,,     ,    ..       c     „,.     „.  represented  in  the  Bundesrath  by  4  members, 

Wurdha,  wur  da,  India.     See  Waedha.  ^^^^  -^  ,^^  Reichstag  by  17.    There  b  no  cxclu- 

Wurauer,  voorm'zer,   Dagobert  Sigmund,  sively   established   reli^on,  but   the  king  is   in- 

CoUNT  VON,  Austrian  general :  0.  AJsace  22  Sept  vested  by  the  constitution  with  the  supreme  di- 

1724;  d.  Vienna  33  Aug,  1797.    He  served  three  rertion    and    guardianship    of    the    Evangelical 

years  in  the  French  army,  but  left  it  for  the  Protestant  Church.    Education  is  generally  dif- 

Austrian  service,  where  be  coamiaaded  a  hussar  fused,  and  the  centre  of  the  educational  system  is 

regiment  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  attaining  the  University  of  Tubingen.    Besides  Stuttgart 

the  rank  of  major-general.    During  the  Bavar-  (the  capital),  the  chief  towns  are  Ulm,  Heil- 

iaa  war  of  succession  he  commanaed  a  special  bronn,  and  Esslingen.    The  history  of  the  state 

corps  of  the  array  in  Bohemia,  and  after  the  is   of  little   general  interest    Previous  to  the 

peace  was  made  commanding  general  in  Galicia,  Napoleonic  era  the  rulers  had  the  title  of  duke, 

and  in  1787  general  of  cavalry.    By  the  ont-  but  in  1806,  by  the  favor  of  Napoleon,  the  then 

break  of  the  French  Revolution  his  family  lost  duke  gained  a  great  accession  of  territory,  as 

their  estates  in  Alsace.    In  May  1796,  the  Critical  well  as  the  title  of  king.    In  the  subsequent  ar- 

condition  of  aifaiis  in  Italy  after  the  defeat  of  rangement  of  the  European  states  by  the  Con- 

Beaulieu  led  to  the  appointment  of  Wurmser  to  gress  of  Vieima  the  territorial  accessions  were 

the  command  of  the  second  Austrian  army  des-  confirmed  and  the  kingly  title  formally  recog- 

tined  to  act  against  Bonaparte.    At  the  head  of  nized.    In  the  war  of  1866  Wiirtemberg  sided 

60,000  men,  he  obliged  the  French  to  raise  the  with    Austria    against    Prussia.    It    became    a 

siege  of  Mantua;  but  the  defeat  of  his  main  body  member  of  the  German  Emp.ire  on  its  founda- 

at  Castiglione,  Roveredo,  and  Bassano,  rendered  tion  in  1871.    Pop.  about  3,aoo,ooo,     including 

his     situation    extremely    critical.    He    finally  nearly  12,000  Jews. 

forced  his  way  into  Mantua,  of  which  the  block-  Wnrta,  John,   American   legal  writer:   b. 

ade  was  resumed.    A  third  Austrian  army  was  Carbondale,  Pa.,  10  July  1855.    He  was  educated 

sent  mto  Italy,  but  the  defeat  of  Arcole  prevented  gt  Yale  and  after  travding  in  Polynesia  as  » 

It  from  relieving  him ;  and  at  length,  in  February  newspaper   correspondent  T1876-7)    was    grad- 

I7?7.  seeing  the  impossibdity  of  any  longer  mam-  uatcd  from  the  Yale  Uw  School  in  1884  and 

taming  the  defense,  Wurmser  surrendered  Man-  practised  his   profession   in  Jacksonville.   Fla., 

tua  to  Napoleon.  1884-96.    He  is  now    (1904)   professor  of  the 

Wuro'ra,  India.    See  Waxoba.  '""  °*  real  oroperty  and  equity  at  Yale,  and  has 

„„  .  ._^  ,_  ,  ,  .„_  ..  published  'The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  with  its 

WOrteiBlwrg,  vurrthn-Mrg,  or  WOrttwn-  Relation  to  the  Federal,  Constitution'    (1883)  ; 

b«rg.    Germany,    a    southwestern    atate    and  <Washbum  on  Real  Property'  fitwa)  :  etc 
kmgdom  of  the  empire,  between  Bavaria,  Ba-  tir,.^^       -_.      /-i.    i        ij  .  i_       -n        . 

den"  HohensoHem,  Md  the  Lake  of  Constance.  ,.  J^^<  ^"^^  Cha^a   Adotohe.    French 

whirfi  separates  it  from  Switrerland;  area,  7,538  '^"^tV  ^?*"4*'"'»'  ^.^"-J-  ^*'?J  ''b  ^"' 

8-luare  nSiles.    It  was  formerly  included  in  Se  Jl"^,^    ^^  ^""l  J?  P«"«  '"  }^-  '." 

territory  of  Swabia  (q,v.).    Eicept  a  few  tracts  l°f'    vf^ul^^^i,^*  ^  Agropomu:  Insti- 

in  the  soBth.  the  sur&ce  s  hilly  afid  even  moan-  'f  ^r-^^-"i',^!!ld''    '^^..""c?   ?^  professor 

tainous.    In  the  west  the  Schwarzwald.  or  Black  f^^'f^f'^^^f^T  !^  «  I^  ^'^1°^  ^t^^ 

Forest,  form,  part  of  the  boundary,  and  the  Alb  U^^  ,SL'?"^ifi^  "  **'S  ^°'f  i*"  ^^t"^' 

or  Rauhe  Alp,  forming  part  of  the  Franconian  fl?:!^J^J°r^^  H  *"  <'?^"  °*  **  Sorbonne 

Jura,  covers^  extensile  tract    The  country  'acuity  of  medicme.  Among  his  numerous  works 

belongs  in  lars  part  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhin^  ??R,8S  ™'lZ.n."^i>™^  ■  **"^"*     >t°'"«l"«' 

being  drai«dTorlhward  into  that  river  by  tS  ^t^} ' {l^f?^<'^^T^f"^i,-'^^-    chimie  mtv 

NedSir,    whileTthe    Canube    flows   across    the  f^^fl   ^ffi,  1,  /"^  FrL*'f  ^w'^^*'  biolosique' 

southc^  districu.    A  part  of  the  Lake  of  Con-  i' uf 'i^^^^x  i,  r   A    wl.r^   ^faa^'i'  '*  "" 

stance  is  also  included  ia  Wurtemberg.    The  ^  1"  travaax  de  C.  A.  Wurt*'    (1884). 
climate  is  temperate,    la  the  lower  and  more  Wnrte,     Hcniy,    Ameriean     chemist:    b. 

favorable  distncts  the  fig  and  melon  ripen  in  the  Eaittoi^  Pa.,  S  June  1828.    He  was  graduated 

open  air,  and  the  viie,  cultivated  on  an  extensive  from  Princeton  m  1848,  studied  further  at  the 

scale,  produces  several  first-class  wines;  maize,  Lawrence   Scientific    School   of   Harvard,    was 

wheat,  hops,  tobacco,  and  fruit,  which  is  em-  State  diemist  of  New  Jersey  i854h6,  chemical 

^oyed  in  cider  making,  are  largely  cultivated,  examiner  m  the   United    States   Patent   Office 

About  a  third  of  the  country  is  under  forests,  ;8S9-OJ,    and    from    1871    to    1875    edited    the 

which  consist  chiefly  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  pine.  'AmerKan  Gas  Light  Journal.'    In  1888  he  en- 

Of  minerals,  the  most  valuable  are  iron  and  salt,  teted  the  enmloy  of  T,  A.  Edison    (q.v,),  as 

both  of  which  are  worked  by  the  government;  chenns^  and  has  since  made  several  important 

■the  others  arc  limestone,  gypsum,  alalraster,  slate,  chemical  discoveries,  chief  of  which  is  that  of 

mill-stones,    and    potter's-clay.    The    manufac-  ">c  geometrical   laws   of  the   condensation  o£ 

turcs  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  cheraical  modules. 

goods,  paper,  wooden  clocks,  toys,  musical  in-  Wurtiite,    in    mineraloKv,    a    dimorphoua 

■truments,  and  chemical  products,    The  govern-  form  of  zinc  blende.  Crystailiiation,  hexagonal ; 

ment  is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarehy,  hardness  3.^  to  4;  specific  gravity,  3.98;  lustre, 

the  executive  power  being  lodged  in  the  sover-  resinous ;  color,  brownish  black;  streak,  brown; 

eign,  and  tfie  legislative  jointly  in  the  sovereign  composition,  a   sulphide  of  rinc;  ZnS;  occur- 

and  a  parliament,  composed  of  an  upper  and  a  rence,  in  a  silver  mine  near  Oruro,  Bolivia,  in 

lower  clumber.    The   latter,  which  is  elected  Portugal,  Peru,  and  near  Butte  City,  Montaoa. 
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Wnrzburger,  werz'ber-ger,  Julius,  Ameri-  fires  with  a  family  on  two  aides  of  each  firt 

CMi  journalist :   b.  Baireuth.  Germany,   i8ig ;   d.  The  lodges  were  usually  collocated  into  villages. 

New  York  14  Sept.   1876.     The  son  of  a  mer-  many  of   which   were  quite   strongly   palisaded, 

chant,   he   received   a    thorough   education,   and  For  their   sustenance  they  depended   chiefly  on 

studied  literature  and  history  at  the  University  agriculture,   raising  com   and  beans   of   several 

of    Erlanger.     The    year    of    revolution,    1848,  varieties,  squashes  and  sunflowers  for  oil.    They 

found   him   editor  of  the   Baireuth   *Tageblatt.'  tanned    and    dressed    the   hides    of   the   animals 

He  then,  removed  to  Munich,  where  his  ardent  which    they   killed.      The    prepared    skins    they 

advocacy  of  the  liberal   movement  attracted  the  neatly  and   skilfully   utilised   in  the  preparation 

attention  of  the  ministry  and  he  was  banished  of  their  raiment  and  their  bedding.     Reeds  and 

in  184Q  from  Bavaria.     Soon  after  Louis  Napo-  barks  of  various  kinds  were   useful   in  making 

Icon  bad  declared  himself  emperor,  Wuriburger  mattresses  and  other  needed  articles.     The  title 

came    to    New    York,   and    here   established    a  to  their  lands  was  vested  solely  in  the  mothers 

connection  with   the  Slaatiseitung  which  con-  of  the  people.     The  choice  of  a  candidate  for 

tinued    from    1856   to    1875.    As   editor  of   its  chief  for  either  of  the  two  grades  of  this  office 

^S^ntagsblatt*  be  exercised  a  wide  influence.  was  solely  a  prerogative  of  the  mothers  of  the 
clan  to  which  the  chiefship  belonged.    The  chief 

Wnahkum  (from  the  name  of  their  chief  held  his  office  during  good  behavior. 
village),  meaning  a   species  of  louse  or  Bea,  a  J.   N.   B.   Hewitt, 

tribe  of  the  Chinookan  stock  of  North  American       Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Indians.    They  call  themselves  Tlaqluil,  and  are         .„  ._j„m..         ■>,„  jk*      tl*:^^,       ^;t,.     ;» 
the  Echeloot  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Wish-  Wyandotte,     w.an-dot       Mich.,      City     in 

am,  Wishram,  etc.,  of  other  writers.    They  oc-  W^yne  County;  on  the  Detroit  River,  and  on 

cupy  the  north  bank  of  Columbia  River,  Wash-  t^=    ^T"?'!  J'""''-   ^!.  H"^"!'*^^.         *  \V  w 

ington,    from    Tenino   to    the    neighborhood    of  Detroit  Southern^  and  (he  Lake  Shore  &Michi- 

White  Salmon  River.    They  subsist  largely  on  fan  Southern  E.R  s;  ,12  n"''."  south  of  D«roiL 

salmon,    and    are    not    reservation    Indiansf  al-  •»  ^'^   ^^^ah   works   in   which   there   are    1,200 

though    they    took    part   in    the    Yakima    treaty  employees;   rug  and   fur   coat  factory    300   em- 

of  1855.    Their  number  is  not  known,  but  it  is  P'T"'  ?'"?■''.'"'<*'"«  *"',''*•  ^°t-  ^^ii'"^  "*?  , 

jmglj  and   starch  factory,  75  ;   salt  works,  30Q ;   and  a 
number  of  other  manufacturing  establishments. 

Wyandot,  English  adaptation  of  the  French  The    two    banks    have    a    combined    capita!    of 

Ouendat    (Bendat),   or   Hoiiandate,   later   writ-  Sioo^aoo;    and    the    annual    busmesB    is    about 

ten    Guyandotte,    the    Huron    name    for    them-  fgoo.ooa     There  are  10  churches,  a  high  school 

selves,  signifying  "They  are  islanders."     A  tribe  established   in    1873,   three   public   sdiools,   four 

composed  of  the  remnants  of  several  politically  parish  schools,  and  a  public  school  library.     The 

independent  Iroquoian  tribes  and  confederacies  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council 

whose  political   integrity   was  destroyed  by   ihe  of  six  members  elected  annually  in  April.     Wy- 

Iroquois  during  the  middle  of  the  I7lh  century,  andotle  was  settled  before  1850  by  Major  John 

Among  these  peoples  may  be  tnentioned  the  an-  Biddle.    It   was   platted    in    1854,   and   in    1867 

cient  Wendat   (or   Houandate),  or  Huron  con-  was  incorporated.    The  government  is  adminis- 

federacy,   which   was   composed   of   four  tribes,  tered  tmder  the  commission  plan.     Pop.   (1900} 

namely,  the  Attigneenongnahac,  the  Attigiiawan-  S.ifiOi  CSio)  8,287.  J-  0.  Haven, 

tan,  the  Arendahronons  and  the  Tohontaenrat  Edtlor    Wyandotte  Herald. 

(for  Tohonukenrat),  and  also,  later,  the  affili-  Wyandotte    Cbt«,    in    Crawford    County, 

ated  tribes  known  as  the  AUconchronons  (Atar-  j^j     ^  natural    formation,    second    in   size  to 

onchronons),  the  Wenrohronons,  and  the  Aton-  Mammoth    Cave    (q.v.),   but   having   a    greater 

thratarhonons  (Muskrat  people),  the  last  being  number  and  variety  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 

Algonquian;  and  the  Tionontatcronons,  the  At-  „^,p5  than  any  other  cave  in  the  United  States, 

tiouetjdaronk    {Aftiouendarankhronon)   or  Neu-  ^  ^as  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  23  miles, 

tef  Nation,  and   lastly,  the   Eries.     To  the   At-  -j-j^^  chambers  and  galleries  are  numerous   some 

tiouendaronk  may  be  added  the  small  affiliated  a^out   350  feet   long  and   180  feet  high.  'Some 

tribes  known  as  the  Aondironon  and  the  Ongm-  ^^  jhe  remarkable  features  are  Monument  Moun- 

arahronon   (Ongmarahronon)      The  first  known  jgj„    ^^^f  ,_,  f^^t  high,  and  75  feet  above  its 

habitat  of  these  several  peoples  was  south  and  ^^^^tj  j,  ^1,^  „^„i  ^^^^     .-j^^  Pillared  Place 

MSt  of  Lakes  Huron  and   Erie,   in  the  present  contains   several  clusters  of  stalactite^  and  the 

SUtes   of  Ohio   and   Pennsylvania  and  western  pjn^,  ^j  (,,g  Constitution,  a  large  stalagmite  30 

New  York    in  Ontarro,  Canada,  and  the  north-  j        ^^^^       ^         j^^,  ;„  circumference, 
ern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  down  „,        ,       -,     .     . .  j       "  t    ■       a  _     ■ 

as   the   site   of   Quebec.     To-day   the   Wyandots  Wyant.  wi  ant.  Alexander  Helwig,  Ameri- 

so-called    live    in    the   Indian    Territory,    where  can    artist :  ^  b.    Port    Washington     Tnscarawas 

they  number  about  290;  at  Anderdon,  Ontario,  County,  Ohio,  11  Jan.   1836;  d.  New  iork  29 

where  the  last  report  says  two  remain;  and  at  Nov.  1892.    After  trying  the  saddlery  busmess, 

Lorette,  Quebec.  Canada,  where  some  Hurons  he  turned  to  art,  became  a  painter  of  landscapes 

who   are   in   fact    Wyandots.   dwell,  numbering  at  Cincinnati,  exhibited  in  the  National  Academy 

about  4'!8;  the  whole  aggregating  about  750.    All  of  Design  in   i8rts.  was  elected  associate  of  the 

these  tribes  when  first  encountered  by  Europeans  academy  in  1868,  and  academician  in  1869.    In 

were  organiied  into  well-governed  communities.  1865  he   went   to   Europe,  becoming  a   p"P"   •>> 

The  social  and  political  organizations  were  based  Hans  Gude  at  Carlsruhe.    He  attained  high  rank 

strictly  on  blood  kinship,  real  or  fictitious.   Fie-  in    landscape    art.   painting   almost    exclusively 

titious  kinship  was  obtained  tlirough  the  rites  American  scenes,  and  being  particularly  success- 

of  adoption.    These  peoples  dwell  in  lodges  con-  ful   in   views   from   the   Adirondack   wildernew. 

structed  of  bark,   which    were  long   in  figure.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Water-Color 

sometimes  having   as  many  as   ten   or  twelve  Society,    Among  his  works  are :    *  Scene  on  toe 
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UpMT  Susquehanna'  (1869)  ;  'Pool  on  the  Au-  Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  English  poet:  b.  Kent 
sable*  (1871)  ;  'In  the  Adirondacks'  ;  'A  North  about  1503;  d.  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  II  Oct 
Woods'  Brook*;  'An  Old  Clearing';  'Pool  in  1542.  He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  in 
Ihe  North  Woods';  'New  Jersey  Meadows*  1518,  may  have  studied  at  Oxford,  and  subse* 
(1872);  'Sunset  on  the  Prairie'  (1876);  'Rem-  quently  went  oa  his  travels  to  the  Continent, 
iniscence  of  the  Connecticut'  (1878);  'Evening'  After  his  return  to  England  he  appeared  at 
(1885)  ;  "Sunset,  near  Killarney'  (1886) ;  'Octo-  court,  where  the  reputation  he  had  alieady  ac- 
ber  Day'  (1892}.  His  chief  characteristics  are  quired  as  a  wit  ajid  a  poet  introduced  him  to 
iubtle  tones,  the  evanescent  moods  of  nature  the  notice  of  Henry  VHI.,  who  retained  him 
about  his  person  and  knighted  him  in  1537, 
He  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  mis- 
-„  „  .,  ,  T-  1-  ■_  1. ..  ..  u  sions  to  different  powers,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Wyatt,  wi?t,  JMCM,  Enghsh  architect:  b.  Thomas  Cromwell  (q.v.).  in  whose  fall  he  ran 
Burton  Constable,  Staffordshire.  3  Aug.  1746.  some  risk  of  being  involved.  In  1542  he  was  re- 
d.  Marlborough  Wiltshire.  5  Sept  1813.  He  j^^^j  jo  Parliament  as  knight  of  the  shire  for 
was  taken  to  Rome  m  1760  by  Sir  William  Kent  A  close  student  of  foreign  literature, 
Bagot,  and  during  the  next  six  y«irs  studied  ^  „  introduced  the  sonnet  into  England  from 
architecture  m  that  city  and  in  Venice.  Re-  n^,  j„  ^^^^^  ^^  j^  commonly  associated  witS 
turmng  to  London,  he  Iwou^t  himself  mto  n(>-  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  but  is  more 
tice  by  his  designs  for  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  correctly  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  (see 
street,  a  building  for  many  years  fanMUS  as  the  subsey,  Earl  of).  None  of  Wyatfs  verse,  sa- 
rendejivous  of  the  fashionable  world..  He  re-  ^red  or  secular,  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  domt 
craved  innumerable  conynisstons  for  private  res-  „(  (he  secular  poems  were  printed  (g6  are 
idences  m  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  his  assigned  to  Wyatt)  in  the  '^nges  and  Son- 
designs,  for  the  most  part  ma  sort  of  Grjeco-  ^ttes'  (1557)  of  Richard  Tottel,  commonly 
Italian  style,  have  little  at  the  present  day  to  ^^^^  ^^  <Totters  Miscellany.'  There  are 
recommend  th«n.  About  1782  he  turned  his  at-  a„  (he  extant  works  31  sonnets,  and  sat- 
tention  to  Gothic  architecture,  bemg  one  of  the  ;„,  ;»  heroic  couplets,  imitated  from  Persius 
first  to  a  tempt  Its  revival;  and  for  many  years  ^^^  Uorzc^.    Wyatt's  poems  evince  more  ele- 


was  employed  as  a  restorer  of  cathedrals  and  „  ^f  j^ought  than  imagination,  while  1 

pansh  churches,  m  the  course  of  these  labors  ^^^^  „{  expression  is  far  more  artificial  and 

making  sad  havoc  at  Salisbury   Hereford,  Dur-  i^i^^^^  than  that  of  Surrey.     Consult  Notfs  edi- 

ham.  and  elsewhere.     It  must  be  said    howevei^  ^j^.^  ^f  ^yatt  and  Surrey  with  the  elaborate  me- 

that    his    '""perfect    conceptions    of    Gothic    art  ^^^^  prefixed   thereto    O816)  ;   also   the   article 

were  shared  by  his  conternporaries  and  approved  ^     Churton   Collins   in  T.  H.  Ward's   'English 

by  the  taste  of  his  time,  in  large  measure.     His  p^^„,   ,,8g  j    ^„^  Simond's  'Sir  Thomas  Wy- 

most  famous  work  in  this  style  was  Fonthill  -,,  ,„j  \,,.  Tin-_,s>  /i««ni 

abbey,   erected  for  Beckford  in   iTgs.     He  held  ^"  ^^  ""s  "ems^    *'!/'{;       .  _           ^      ,.  t. 

the  position  of  surveyor-general  subsequent  to  Wyattville,  wi^t-vil.  Sir  Jeffrey,  Enghsh 

1796,  and  in  1802-3  was  president  of  the  Royal  architect,   nephew  of  James  Wyatt    (q.v.)  :  b. 

Academy.  Burton-on-Trent  3   Aug.    1766;   d.   London   18 
Feb.  184a    He  designed  and  superintended  the 

Wyatt,  Sa  Matthew  Digby,  English  archi-  alterations  in  Windsor  Castle,  begun  in   1824, 

tect   and   art   writer:   b.   Rowde,   near   Devices,  and    his    name    was    changed    from    Wyatt    to 

Wiltshire,  i8ao;  d.  London  21  May  1877.    He  Wyattville  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  knighted 

made  a  diligent   study  of  the  architecture  of  in  1828. 

Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  returning  to  Eng-  ,  ,,t-ii'  t^      i-  1. 

land  in  1846  to  publish  his  'Geometrical  Mo-  .  Wycherley,  wicher-H.  Will»»m,.  Enghsh 
saics  of  the  Mid^e  Ages'  (18^).  In  1856  he  "'*  a"d  dramatist:  b.  Clive,  Shropshire,  about 
■was  appointed  architect  to  the^st  India  Com-  'Ml  d-  London  i  Jan.  1716.  About  1655  he 
pany,  and  made  many  important  designs  for  went  to  trance  for  his  education,  but  he  re- 
public works  in  Great  Britain  and  India;  in  turned  to  England  a  short  time  before  the 
1866  was  awarded  the  royal  gold  medal  of  the  Restoration,  and  was  entered  a  gentleman  com- 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  and  in  moner  of  Queens  College,  Oxford  which  he 
i8£9  was  kniriited  and  made  Slade  professor  of  l*'.', ?:'*°"'  ^  ^'^^S^-  =?^  took  chambers  in  the 
fine  arts  at  Cambridge.  His  chief  books  are;  Middle  Temple.  He  paid,  however,  little  atlen- 
'Metal  Work  and  its  Artistic  Design'  (1852)  ;  "o"  ^"^  *"=  K*'  ,  ?*'^'".^,  ?  "'^"  °^  fashion  m 
•Industrial  Arts  of  the  igth  Century'  (1853)  ;  t^^  town,  and  made  himself  known  as  author  of 
'Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom'  (1857)  :  V°^*  ma  Wood,  or  St.  Jaraess  Park,'  a  cora- 
'Fine  Art'  {1870)  ;  'Architect's  Handbook  in  ^dy,  published  about  the  end  of  1671.  This 
Spain'  (1872).  piece  brought  him  into  much  notice,  and  his 
popularity  was  increased  by  comedies  that  soon 

wyatt,  Richard  James,   English  sculptor:  after  followed:     'The  Gentleman  Dancing-mas- 

b.  London  3  May  1795;  d.  Rome  29  May  1850.  ter,'    published   in   1673;    'The   Country   Wife,' 

He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student,  af-  produced  in  1672  or  1673,  and  "The  Plain  Deal- 

terward  worked   tor  a  time   in   the  studio  of  er,>   1^4.    He  became  a  favorite  of  the  mere- 

Bosio    in    Paris,   and    ultimately   completed   his  tricious   Duchess   of   Cleveland,   and   was   much 

Srofessional  education  under  Canova  at  Rome,  regarded  by  Vilhers,  the  witty  and  profligate 

n  the  last  cih-  he  took  up  his  permanent  resi-  Duke  of  Buckingham.    About  1680  he  improved 

dence  from   1821,  making  only  one  brief  visit  his    circumstances    by   marrying   the    Countess 

to   England    in    1841.     He    is    one    of    the   best  of  Drogheda.  a  young,  rich,  and  beautiful  widow. 

English  sculptors  in  the  delineation  of  poetical  At  her  death  soon  after  she  settled  her  fortune 

and  classical  subjects.    Among  his  works  are  upon   him;   but,   his    title  being   disputed,   the 

'Penelope';  'The  Huntress,'  and  'Flora,'  be-  costs  of  law  and  other  encumbrances  produced 

•ides  several  memorials.  embarrassment,  which  ended  in  arrest    H>  re> 
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tnained  in  confinement  seven  jrears,  until  released  France,  187?.    He  was  brought  to  thi»  couniiy 

by  James  IT.,  who,  it  is  said,  was  so  pleased  when  a  child,  and  after  some  study^  in  the  Peim- 

with  his  comedy  of  'The  Plain  Dealer'  that  he  sylvania   Academy  was  sent  by   his  trustees  to 

ordered  his  debts  to  be  paid,  and  added  a  pen-  study  in  France  ui  1863.    Settling  at  the  villase 

sion  of  £200  per  annum,  which  he  lost  at  the  of  Pont  Aven  he  was  presently  surroundoi  by 

revolution.    The  succession  to  his  father's  es-  a  colony  of  artists.    In  the  Paris  Salon  of  i8?a 

tate,  which  was  strictly  entailed,  does  not  ap-  he  obtained  a  second-class  medal,  but  not  till 

pear  to  have  relieved  him  from  the  embarrass-  after  his  death  did  his  paintinEs  attract  mud 

ments  into  which  he  had  again  fallen,  and  from  attention.    His    'Death    of   a    Vendean    Chief 

which  he  found  a  deliverance  only  a  few  days  (1876)    hangs   in    the    Metropolitan    Maseum, 

before  his  death   in  marrying  a  young  woman  New   York. 

?.  "o'f  p.prbi.°po?.'?s,."i»  ,ss„s  E"  is^  ,ts£fS£s!U; 

lU  W.  C  Ward  (.893).  .1  Aamrd  from  1847  dllE  death.    H.ctZ 

W7Ckoff,w5  kof,  Walter  AwistuB,  Amen-  ijjhed  there  the  Mnsenra  of  Comparative  Atiat- 

can   sociologist;  b.   Mampun,    India,    12  April  omy  and  for  many  years  was  uidefatigablft  in 

1865.    He    was   graduated    from    Princeton    m  efforts   for  its  increase^  was  president  of  the 

1888.  and  after  further  study  in  Europe  began  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  1856-70  be- 

in  July  1891,  the  hfe  of  a  day  laborer,  working  came  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  <iam- 

his    way    from   Connecticut  to    California   and  bridge,  in   1866,  and  published  many  scientific 

spending  18  months  in  this  manner.    His  aim  papers.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Americas, 

was  to  study  from  the  inside  the  economic  con-  supporters  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
ditions  surrounding  American  wage-eamers,  and 


(1898) ; 'A  Day  with  a  Tramp  and  Other  Days>  'b',  "S"  i"   '^y.  .i""!  while  attached  to   the 

(igoii.    In   1803-4  he  went  around  the  world  Gulf  Squadron  during  the  Mexican  War,  took 

twice   as  a  pmate   tutor,   in    1895  was   made  P"'  "■  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vera  Cruj  and 

a  lecturer  on  political  science  at  Princeton,  and  ">    expeditions  that  captured  Tuspan  and  Tam- 

in  1898  became  an  assisunt  professor  of  pofitical  P"^°- ,  "e  ™^?  stationed  at  the  naval  ohserva- 

economy  there.    He  died  15  Ma,  1908.  tory  In  Washington  in  i&ii^so  and  iSm-*  and 

,„ ,.-      _,  _,-     (,     ,i.  _       T  m  the  Civil  War  commanded  the  Yankee  and 

Wjrdilt,  wlklff.    See  Wicuf,  Johh.  Pawnee  and  the  Potomac  ilotilU  in  1861 ;  and 

Wye,  wi,  a  river  partly  in  Wales,  partly  the   Santiago  de  Cuba  on  blockading  duty  in 

in    HogUnd,   with    its    source   in    Flynlimmon,  1862-4.    He   became  commodore  in    1872,  and 

Montgomeryshire.    After  a  circuitous  and  wind-  loar-admiral  in  1878 1  and  was  comniandei^in- 


uatef  Monmouth  from  Gloucestershire,  it  fa^  ,,  ^^'^"t,^'}?'^    *"?«"?"!, '"i?'"' .,''• 

into  the  Severn  below  Chepstow.    It  ii  distin-  ?L  „ 'i'fc.'L  ,«t,   fSi  .,  *.  5,  'SfX 

guished  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  seen-  "'l",  ?"«"'. '"  '"TO  ""'  "  "".t."-  ^' 

ery,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tintem  ^''"'1  "'«'  "','&i,"T''  '"•  "S    S'"  ' 

Attey.^e  tide  at  Chefstow  sometime,  risea  "f"-?.  ,"»'  •  "«  'W  has  been  in  the  Marine 

46  lilt.    Large   vessels  Jannot  ascend  beyond  •'"Si     I'.",'"'  J"1*  ■""■'  ""iT  '"^ 

Oiepstow  Bridge,  but  barges  of  from  18  to  30  '?  "W..  chief  medigl  purveyor  of  the  quaian- 

ton.  reach  Hertford.    Other  town,  on  the  rl.Sr  »«  *,'"?'°'!,?,  '^  ""''  """"""f  ™'^V" 

are  Monmouth,  Ross,  and  Buillh.  f'"";,  "    f?,„  «%»"  '»  """',  "''.™i" 

,'    ,     _  .       ...         .         .  for    the    sanitation    of    ports    not    only    m   the 

Wyeth,  wl  ith,  John  Allan,  American  sor-  United    States,    bat    in   the    West    Indies   and 

geon :  b.  Marshall  County,  Ala.,  26  May  18^.  South  America,  holding  that  if  this  were  en- 

During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  private  in  forced  yellow  fever  would  be  entirely  eradicated 

the  Confederate  army,  was  taken  prisoner  and  from  the  Western  hemisphere.    On  his  recom- 

held  for  IS  months.     In  1869  he  was  graduated  mendation  the  government  set  apart  a  large  tract 

m  medicine  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  of  ignj  gt   Fort  Stanton,  New   Mexico,   for  a 

m    1873    from   the    Bellevue    Medical    College,  hospital  whither  all  consumptive  patients  in  the 

where  he  was  assistant  demonstrator  in  anatomy  United  States  marine  hospitals  could  be  trtns- 

1873-^    He  was  surgeon  to  the  Mount  Sinai  fmed 

Hospital  1880-97,  and  in  1882  founded  the  New         ,„'  „  .  „_,     ^      , 

York  Polyclinic  Medical  School,  the  first  Amer-  „  Wynmta,     wrnants,     or     Wnjant^     Jaa, 

ican  post-graduate  medical  school.    He  has  pufe-  Dutch  painter :  b.  Haarlem  between   161 5  and 

lished  'Essays  on  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Sor-  }P^'  <>■  about  1680.    Very  littk  is  known  of  hii 

gery' ;  'Text  Book  on  Surgenr'   (1888)  ;  'Life  ''f«  ^^^S**  ''"'*  ^'  w^'  ^'"l"  "*  ^^"^  VKidt- 

of  General   Nathan   Bedford   Forrest'    (1899);  velde,  Wouwerman,  and  other  emment  painten, 

^c_  and  that  he  was  naturally  indolent  and  given  to 

Tir'111  _       I      r  pleasure.    His  works  are  consequently  few,  but 

Willtam     of.     See  ^^e   highly   valued    for  their   technical   merits. 
They  consist  of  landscapes  of  small  siie,  f 
s  and  cattle  in  which  were  often  e 
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.., \,  wTn'd&m,  Stk  Charles,  Eaglish  work,  18^3-9,  uid  an  editioii  from  the  Wemysi 

■ctor:  b.  1841.  He  was  at  first  educated  for  Manuscript  has  been  prepsred  for  the  Scottish 
the  medkal  profession,  and  coming  to  this  coun-  Text  Society.  Wyntoun's  'Chronicle'  bears  the 
tfy  served  for  a  time  as  surgeon  in  the  United  usual  character  of  the  historical  writings  of 
States  army  during  the  Civil  War.  Later  he  the  age  in  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  tradi- 
went  upon  the  stage,  appearing  with  John  Wilkes  tjqn  with  history,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
Booth,  and  then,  returning  to  England,  made  faithful  to  his  authorities,  whom  he  sometimes 
his  debut  in  London  in  1868  in  light  comedy,  literally  transcribes.  Wyntoun's  schoJarsh^  ap- 
In  1876  he  obtained  control  of  the  Criterion  pears  to  have  been  considerable,  and  the  can- 
Theatre  in  London  and  in  iSgg  opened  Wynd-  dor  and  generosity  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
ham's  Theatre  there.  He  was  knitted  in  190a.  enemies  of  his  country,  are  commendable. 
He  haa  made  several  visits  to  this  country  on  Wjoming  (Indian,  Mtmghwatiiiiama,  mean. 
Oieatrical  tours.  Com ult  Scott,  'The  Drama  of  ing  "big  plains'),  a  State  of  the  United  States, 
Yesterday  and  To-day'  (1899).  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  between  the 
Wyndham,  George,  English  cabinet  offi-  Parallels  lat.  41°,  and  45°  N.,  and  between  Ion. 
cer:  b.  London  29  Aug.  1863-  He  was  educated  "^.3.  »"d  tii  3  W.  It  la  bounded  on  the 
at  Eton  and  Sandhurst  Royal  Military  College.  ??""  ??  Montana,  east  by  Sooth  Dakota  and 
He  served  through  the  Suakim  campaign  and  Nebraska,  south  by  Colorado  and  Utah,  and 
at  Cyprus  in  1885,  and  was  private  secretary  to  "«"  ^7  Utah  and  Haho.  The  hotindary  lines 
A.  /  Balfour  (q.v.)  1887-93.  He  also  sat  in  ^^\  ^}}  straight  The  greatest  extent  is  from 
Parliament  for  Dover  from  1880,  was  parlia-  «?*  to  w«t,  3S5  miles  i  from  north  to  south  is 
mentary  under- secretary  of  sUte  for  war  1898-  ??*  ""',"■  A'!^-  O^.-Soo  sqna re  miles.  Wyo^ 
1900.  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1900  "jg.  ranks  sixth  in  sue  among  the  States  of  the 
and  entered  the  cabinet  in  1902.  In  March  1903  ^"iS";  .,  t.  ,  .-  ,  .,.  «,  . 
he  introduced  the  Irjsh  land  purchase  bill  sub-  Topography.— The  elevation  of  the  SUte 
sequentiy  passed.  He  has  publUhed  an  edition  averages  from  5,<»o  to  7,000  feet  above  sea- 
of  'North^s  Plutarch'  in  the  'Tudor  Oassics'  '«^«''  ^^  ''  '^  traversed  by  the  main  chains  or 
(1894);  and  'Shakespeare's  Poems'  C1808).  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mounbim  Range.  From 
the  plateau  lands  nse  a  number  of  lofty  ranges 
Wyndhun,  Sin  WUliam,  English  states-  and  peaks,  the  summits  of  which  are  from  8,000 
man;  b.  Orchard- Wyndham,  Somerset,  1687;  d.  to  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  largest 
Wella,  Somerset,  17  July  1740.  He  was  educated  mountain  masses,  or  groups  of  mountains,  are 
at  Oxford,  and  entering  the  House  of  Com-  in  the  southeastern  and  northwestern  i^rts  of 
mons  for  his  native  county,  identified  himself  the  State.  In  the  northeast  is  the  isolated 
with  the  Tories,  became  secretary  at  -  war  in  group  called  the  Blade  Hills,  a  portion  of  which 
1711,  and  in  August  1713  was  transferred  to  the  extends  into  South  Dakota.  In  the  southwest 
office  of  chancellor  of  ttie  exchequer.  He  was  and  along  the  southern  border  are  the  Sierra 
suspected  of  treasonable  relations  with  the  Pre-  Madre,  spurs  of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  several 
tender,  and  lost  his  office  on  the  death  of  Queen  bnttes,  and  a  number  of  low  mountain  ranges. 
Anne.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  The  diief  ranges  of  the  southeast  are  Medicine 
Scotland  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1715,  an  Bow,  Laramit^  Seminole,  Rattlesnake,  Sheep, 
order  for  Wyndham's  confinement  was  issued,  and  Snowy.  The  short  ranges.  Sheep  and 
and  he  was  arrested  at  his  house  in  Somerset,  Snowy,  extend  northeast  and  southwest,  but 
but  escaped.  A  reward  of  $5flOO  wa*  offered  fte  oUier  ranges  of  the  southeast  extend  north- 
for  his  apprehension.  After  lurkinf^  for  some  west  and  southeast.  In  the  northwest  part  of 
time  in  disguise  he  surrendered  himself  and  the  State  the  principal  ranges  are  Shoshone, 
waa  committed  to  the  Tower.  Released  with-  Teton,  Snake  Rire*,  Gros  Ventre,  Snow,  and 
out  a  trial,  be  remained  till  his  death  a  leader  of  Owl  Creek.  In  the  northern  part  is  a  wedge- 
the  Mrliamentary  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  shaped  group,  broadest  at  the  northern  boun- 
Sir  Robert  Watjiole.  He  waa  a  very  graceful,  dary,  and  ending  abruptly  about  100  miles  south, 
clear,  forcible,  and  spirited  orator.  The  longest  and  most  prominent  range  of  this 
group  is  the  Big  Horn.  Extending  northwest 
and  southeast  across  the  western  central  part 
of  tfie  State  are  the  Wind  River  and  the  Green 
Wynne,  Hadelene  Yale,  American  author.  Mountains.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  ele- 
artiat,  and  metal  worker:  b.  Newport,  N.  Y,  rations  m  the  State  are  Fremont  snow-capped 
35  Sept.  t847.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Linua  a'l  Ac  year  and  nearly  14,000  feet,  Shendan 
Yale,  inventor  of  the  Yale  lock;  studied  art  (i3,d9I  feet),  Atlantic  (12,700  feet),  Grand 
in  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  the  Art  Students'  "fi*""  (S-',).  Ferris,  and  Union.  The  Con- 
League,  New  York,  and  with  Georwe  Fuller,  tmentti  Divide  crosses  the  State  from  the  mid- 
She  has  publirfied  'The  Little  Room  and  Other  °'*  °'  "*  southern  boundary  to  the  north- 
Stories.*  western  comer,  extending  through  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  (q.v,). 
Wyntoun,  wln'tdn,  Andrew,  Scottish  The  principal  plains  are  Laramie  in  the 
rhyming  chronicler;  b.  about  1350;  d.  after  1420.  southeast,  the  Platte  and  Cheyenne  plains  in 
He  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  priory  of  Saint  the  east,  which  extend  west  to  near  the  central 
Andrews,  and  was  in  I39S  pnor  of  St.  SerPs  part  of  the  State;  and  Red  Desert  in  the 
Inch  m  Lochleven,  probaUy  holding  this  office  southwest.  The  great  natural  curiosiW  of  the 
till  his  death,  Wyntoun's  'Orygynale  Cronykil  State  is  the  region  included  in  and  adjacent  to 
of  Scotland'  is  the  first  historical  record  in  the  Yellowstone  Parte.  Numerous  small  parks 
the  Scottish  vernacular.  It  received  little  at-  and  several  passes  have  been  found  amid  the 
tention  till  1795,  when  David  MacPherson  pnb-  mountains;  just  southeast  of  the  National  Park 
hshed  an  annotated  edition  of  a  part  of  it  is  the  Two  Ocean  Pass,  near  which  are  the 
Uavid  Laing  edited  a  complete  edition  of  this  headwaters  of  ttreams  whose  waters  find  their 
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way  to  the  Atltntk  and  Pacific  oceans.    (See  exist  for  3  short  period  each  year.    The  recorda 

Rocky  Mountains.)  show  the  maximunt   116"  above  zero  and  the 

Hydrography. —  The  State  is  noted  for  being  minimum  W'   below  zero,  but  those  extremes 

the  source  of  many  of  the  head  streams  of  the  are    rare.     The    highest    generally    is    100°    and 

three  great  river  systems  of  the  United  States:  the    lowest    30°    below    zero.     The    mean    tem- 

Mississippi.  Columbia,  and  Colorado.    The  Ycl-  perature  for  January  is  18.1°  in  the  northera 

lowstone   River    (q.v.)    and   its   tributaries,   Big  part  of  the  State,  and  SS.l'  for   Cheyenne  and 

Horn,   Powder,  and  smaller  streams,  drain  the  vicinity.     The  mean  temperature  ior  July  is  67' 

northern   portion    of   the    State    and   carry    the  for  the  whole  State.     The  extreme  cold   is  not 

waters   to   the    Missouri.     The   Little   Missouri,  severe  on  account  of  the  dryness.    The  great- 

Platte,  and  Cheyenne  are  the  chief  rivers  which  est   amount   of   rainfall    is   between   March   and 

drain    the   eastern   portbn,   and   which   belong  June ;  the  snowfall  is  light,  and  to  insure  crops 

also  to  flie  Mississippi  Basm,     In  the  southwest  in  all  the  productive  localities,  except  along  the 

is  the  Green  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  rivers,  irrigation  is  necessary.    The  State  is  re- 

Tbe   west   and   northwest   sections   are   drained  markably  free  from  alt  conditions   that  tend  to 

chiefly   by   the    Snake,   or    Shoshone,   a   branch  unhea  1th fulness,  especially  malaria  and  kindred 

of  the  Columbia.     (In  separate  articles  on  the  diseases. 

rivers  which   have   their   rise   in  this   State  de-  5oi7.— The   soil   of  nearly  all  the  river  val- 

scriptions   are   given   of   the   eaiions,  cascades,  leys  is  a  dark  loam,  and  most  fertile.    On  the 

and  waterfalls.)  higher    lands    and    the    lower    mountain    slopes 

The  largest  lakes  are  the  Yelbwstone  (q.v.),  there  is  a  sandy  loam,  some  of  which  is  produc- 

Jackson,   and    Shoshone,   all    in   the   northwest,  tive,  as  above  stated,  but  irrigation  is  necessary. 

There   are   many   small   lakes  amid   the   maun-  In  the  Red  Desert  of  the  southwest  the  saline 

taina,    bodies    of    clear    water    surrounded    by  deposits  have  rendered  the  soil  almost  unfit  to 

wooded  mountain  regions  of  great  beauty.  support   any   but    the    lowest   forms   of   vegeta- 

Geology.—  The  surface  rock  of  several  tion.  Greasewood  and  salt-sage  are  the  chief 
ranges,  notably  Wind  River,  Cheyenne,  and  forms  of  vegetation  found  here. 
Powder,  is  chiefly  a  cretaceous  stratum.  Eocene  Flora  and  Forest  ProductioHs.^Thi  ve^e- 
deposits  are  found  in  the  southwest,  lava  and  tation  common  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
igneous  rocks  in  the  northwest,  and  crystalline  is  found  here ;  the  low  shrubs,  the  grasses  suit- 
rocks  (Archian)  on  the  crests  of  the  moun-  able  for  pasturage,  on  the  foothills  and  lower 
tains  that  cross  the  interior.  Falxozoic  and  slopes,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  pine,  aspen,  walnut. 
Lower  Mesozoic  strata  appear  in  regular  bands  elm,  ash,  box-elder,  red  cedar,  and  along  the 
in  the  Wind  River  and  adjacent  ranges.  Deep  streams,  in  places,  coltonwood  and  willow, 
fissures  and  rugged  sides  are  features  of  nearly  The  wooded  districts  of  the  State  cover  only 
all  the  mountams  of  the  State.  The  lower  about  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  area,  or  about 
slopes  of  the  Laramie  Range  and  a  portion  of  12,500  square  miles.  Of  this  timbered  part  of 
the  Laramie  Plains  are  covered  with  the  later  the  State,  3,SfX>  square  miles  are  located  within 
Tertiary  deposits.  The  geological  formation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
every  age  may  be  found  in  Wyoming,  notably  Park,  and  5,207  square  miles  within  the  United 
the  tertiary,  carboniferous,  cretaceous,  eozoic.  States  reserves.  Yellow  pine  is  found  on  the 
^lurian,  triassic,  Jurassic,  Devonian,  and  vol-  lower  slopes  of  the  Big  Ham  and  Medicine 
caiiic.     (See  Rockv  Moi;ntains.)  Bow  Mountains,  and  south  of  the  Yellowstone 

Minerals  and  Mining. —  Wyoming  has   goli  Park.     Considerable     timber     had     been     taken 

silver,  and  most  of  the  valuable  minerals  found  from   the   forest   districts   and   has   been    found 

m   the   Rotky   Mountain  region.     In   igoQ  there  very   valuable   for  many  purposes.     The  timber 

were  mined   184  ounces  of  fine  gold,  valued  at  manufactured  into  lumber,  in   igoo,  was  valued 

$3,800;    1,100   ounces   of   fine   silver;    6,y}3.ia).  at  $831,558. 

short  tonsof  coal,  te,896,848;clayproducts,$67,-  Fauno.— The  animals  found  wild  through- 
755;  sandstone,  $13,130;  hmestone,  $24,346.  In  out  the  State  are  the  blai;k  and  the  grizzly  bear, 
1902  the  North  American  Copper  Company  be-  wolf,  prairie  wolf,  badger,  wolverine,  otter, 
can  operations  at  Grand  Encampment.  The  oil  porcupme,  mink,  civet,  ermine,  elk,  deer,  ante- 
fields  promise  to  be  most  productive.  In  1509  lope,  prairie  dog,  rabbit,  and  wild  birds.  (See 
the  crude  petroleum  output  of  Wyoming  and  Rocky  Mountain  Fauna;  Auerica,;  Unitid 
Utah  was  valued  at  $36.(m8.  On  i  Sept.  1903  oil  States.) 

was  discovered  near  Evanston.    A  lubricating  oil  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising.-- Ciops  can- 

of  superior  quality  has  been  found  in  the  central  not  be  raised  without  irrigation,  except  in  srnall 

part  of  the  State.    Thus  far  coal  has  been  the  quantities  along  the  streams,  but  with  irrigation 

chief  product  of  the  mines,  and  so  much  atten-  large  crops  have  been  produced.    The  most  of 

tion    has    been    given    to    coal    mining    in    this  the  productive  land  is  at  a  greater  altitude  than 

State  that  the  quantities  procured  have  steadily  the   fertile  lands  of  any  other  State.    This  has 

increased.     In   1868  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  a  controlling  effect  upon  the  character  of  agri- 

mined   was   6,925   short   tons;   it  increased  con-  cuhure.   the   means   used  and   the  kind  of  pro- 

sumly  until,  in  1887,  i,i70ji8  tons  were  pro-  ductions.    For  a  long  time  agricultural  efforts 

duced;   m   igoo,  3.837,392  short  tons,  valued  at  were  confined  to  grams  and   to  sections  where 

M.742.525-    The    output    of    the    coal    mines    in  irrigation    could    be    easily    employed.     This    is 

1907  amounted  to  $10,883,003.    In  jqo?  the  State  still  the  ease,  in  a  great  measure,  but  the  quan- 

ranked    nth   in   the   Union   in   coal   production,  tity    of    land    tilled    has    increased.    There    are 

With    the    counties    of    Sweetwater    and    Unita  about   8,125^00   acre?   of   farm   lands,   of  which 

taking  the  lead.     The  coal  reserves  are  so  enor--  800,000   are   cultivated    for    grains    and    vegeta- 

mous  that  they  are  likely  to  be  among  the  most  bles.     Grass    grows    in    large    portions    of    the 

important    factors    in    the    development    of   the  State    in     fairly    good    quantities,    particularly 

Mate  in  the  future  along  the  streams  and  where  the  lands  are  im- 

Ciimoi*.— The     extremes     of     temperature  gated.    Timothy  and  alfalfa  are  cultivated.    It 
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■a  estimated  that  nearly  half  the  State  is  suitable 
for  grazing.  The  native  grasses  cure  naturally, 
atanding  on  the  ground  without  harvesting,  on 
account  of  the  dry  climate.  Near  the  arable 
lands  there  are  streams  that  can  be  used  for 
irrigation.  One  canal  fed  by  the  Big  Sandy 
River  irrigates  270,000  acres.  The  reports  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  give  as 
the  number  of  acres  that  may  be  reclaimed 
t^  irrigation  15,000^300.  In  i8gi  the  number  of 
acres  that  had  been  reclaimed  was  2,172,000, 
but  the  amount  of  reclaimed  acreage  is  increas- 
ing each  year.  In  1903  irrigation  canals  for 
310,359  acres  were  begun.  A  supply  of  good 
water  is  furnished  by  the  melting  snows  on  the 
mountain  tops.  Thus  are  formed  quite  large 
streams,  from  which  water  is  taken,  in  irrigat' 
ing  ditches,  and  distributed  over  the  iields. 
There  are  irrigated  lands  in  various  parts  of  the 
Stale;  but  more  than  half  lies  in  the  valley  of 
the  North  Platte  River.  Wheat,  oats,  hay.  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops ;  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  com.  Vegetables  and  some  of  the 
hardy  small  fruits  are  raised.  The  amount  and 
value  of  the  chief  crops  for  1903  were  about  as 
follows  1 


Ana 

Buihdi 

Value 

^^^ 

Wintei 

65.000 

1,675.000 
4.i6o,(K» 

903,000 

Northern  Wyoming  is  a  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  section.  The  stock  raised  is  of  more 
value  than  the  agricultural  products.  Great 
numbers  of  fine  horses  are  raised,  and  many- 
are  sent  each  year  to  the  markets  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Sheep  are  pastured  on  the  mountain 
slopes  in  sirnimer  and  on  the  plains  in  winter. 
In  winter  they  subsist  on  the  cured  grasses; 
but  sometimes  the  cold  weather  and  snowstorms 
cause  many  to  perish.  Sheep  raising  in  this 
State  has  increased  greatly  since  jgca.  The 
sheep  are  of  a  superior  brand  and  the  wool  is  an 
excellent  quality.  The  number  of  stock  in  the 
State  on  i  Jan.  1903  was  as  follows: 


NmnbiT- 

Vilue 

7«6,d6o 

Milch  Qxn  

-iSs 

In  the  amount  and  value  of  the  wool  prod- 
uct, in  1903,  Wyoming  ranked  second,  Montana 
being  first. 

Manufacturing. —  The  diief  manufactured 
products  are  railroad  cars  and  supplies,  lumber 
and  lumber  products,  harness,  saddles,  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing,  flour,  lime,  brooms,  cement, 
tobacco  and  malt  products.  In  1909  (govern- 
ment census)  there  were  266  manufacturing 
establishments,  capitalized  for  $5,840,000,  and 
employing  2,811  persons.  The  total  value  of 
the  products  marketed  was  $5,948,000,  Manu- 
facturing has  increased  but  slowly  from  year 
to  year,  owing  to  the  great  distances  from  mar- 
kets and  centres  of  trade,  and  to  the  meagre 
transportation  facilities.  The  manufacturing 
industries  are  limited  mostly  to  the  production 
of  articles  for  local  consumption. 


Trmsportation.—  'nt^  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road enters  from  the  southeast  and  crosses  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Several  short 
branches  extend  from  the  main  line  to  different 
towns ;  three  run  from  Cheyenne,  one  to  the 
north  and  two  toward  the  south.  At  Gran§;er, 
in  the  southwest,  the  road  branches,  one  hoe 
going  northwest  into  Idaho,  the  other  south- 
west into  Utah.  The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railroad  crosses  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State.  A  branch  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  extends  from  Livingston,  in 
Montana,  to  Cinnabar,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  There  are  no  railroads  in 
the  central  or  western  part  of  the  Slate,  and 
the  towns  of  the  interior  are  connected  only 
by  stage  routes.  In  1901  there  were  1.279  miles 
of  railroad.  The  rivers  within  the  State  limits 
are  not  navigable  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
transportation  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  so  large  a  State  or  for  the 
development  of  its  natural  resources.  Wyoming 
has  less  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  State 
except  Nevada. 

Militia.— In  1900  there  were  in  the  State,  of 
militia-age,  32,988  men.  In  1903  the  organiied 
militia  numbered  526  men,  of  whom  43  were 
commissioned  officers. 

Banks  and  Finance.  —  The  State  has  numer- 
ous and  thrifty  national  banks,  state,  and 
private  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  over 
£j.000,00a  In  1890,  when  Wyoming  became  a 
State,  a  bonded  debt  was  incurred,  to  the 
amount  of  $320,000,  for  the  capitol  at  Cheyenne 
and  other  public  buildings.  On  i  Jan,  1902 
the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $280,000.  The 
main  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  tax,  land 
leases  and  sales,  and  fees.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  Sept,  1910  was 
$1.058,624 ;  the  expenditures,  $908,637.  The  debt 
IS  being  reduced  each  year. 

Ckarilabie  and  Penal  Insiitutiont. —  There  is 
a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  whicti 
has  general  oversight  over  and  control  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  with  ample 
correct ionary  powers.  Indoor  relief  has  not 
been  provided  to  any  large  extent,  as  it  has 
not  been  required.  There  is  an  asylum  at 
Cheyenne  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blini  but 
it  is  used  as  a  home  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  on 
account  of  lack  of  occupants  of  the  kind  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  State  Insane  Asy- 
Itun  is  located  at  Evanston,  and  a  State  hospi- 
tal at  Rock  Springs.  The  penitentiary,  first 
located  at  Laramie,  has  been  moved  to  Raw- 
lins. Saint  Joseph's  (R.  C.)  Hospital  is  at 
Laramie. 

Education. —  The  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  is  very 
difiicult,  but  the  State  has  attempted  to  estab- 
lish schools  wherever  five  pupils  can  be  found 
to  attend.  The  school  term  is  89  days  (1900). 
During  the  year  1900  there  were  14,512  children 
enrolled  as  having  attended  school  some  portion 
of  the  year,  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  in  the 
State,  which  amounted  to  19.7+4-  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  10,160.  There  were  524 
public  school  buildings  and  570  teachers,  and 
eight  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  public 
school  property  was  valued  at  $4S3i6o7.  In  1902 
the  schools  of  the  State  were  University  of 
Wyoming  (q.v.)  at  Laramie.  TO  public  high 
schools,  one  private  high  school   (Academy  of 
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the  Holy  Child  at  Cheyenne),  one  State  nomtal  He  passed  through  Wyoming  in  1743-4,  on  hit 
school  at  Laramie,  one  business  collie,  at  return  journey.  According  to  the  moiit  authen- 
Oieyenne,  and  three  private  academies.  The  tic  accounts,  die  first  American  to  enter  Wjoni- 
university  was  the  only  institution  in  the  State  ing  was  John  Colter,  who  in  1807  discOToed 
which  had  power  to  confer  degrees.  The  gov-  the  Yellowstone  region.  The  Wyoming  sec- 
erning officials  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  tion  soon  thereafter  became  the  scene  of  the 
a  State  superintendent  of  schools,  city  superin'  activities  of  American  fur  trappers  and  traders, 
tendents  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  Rock  — among  them  CapL  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  Till 
Springs,  and  a  county  superintendent  in  each  U.  S.  infantry,  whose  adventures  have  been 
county.  narrated  in  a  well-known  work  by  Washington 

The  requirements  for  a  license  to  practise  Irving.  The  territory  comprised  within  the 
medicine  in  the  State  are  successful  examiiU'  present  Slate  belonged  (with  the  exception  of 
tion  or  a  dij)loiDa  from  a  college  which  belongs  the  southwestern  comer — a  portion  of  theter- 
to  the  American  Association  ox  Colleges  or  tbe  ritory  ceded  in  1848  by  Mexico)  to  the  Louis- 
HomoK^adiic  Institute,  or  Ifae  National  Eclec-  iana  Purchase  (1803).  The  first  white  settle- 
tic  Medical  Association,  or  any  college  of  simi-  ment  was  at  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Laramie  foric 
lar  standing  in  a  foreign  country.  To  practise  of  the  Platte,  in  1834.  This  fort  was  purchased 
dentistry  the  requirement  is  a  diploma  from  any  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in  1835,  rebuilt  by 
dental  college  recognized  by  the  National  Asso-  the  company  in  1836,  and  sold  by  it  to  the 
ciation  of  Dental  Examiners.  United  States  government  in  1849.    Par  many 

Each  school  district  elects  its  own  trustees,  years  it  was  an  important  base  of  c^>erations 
Teachers'  institutes  are  provided  by  law ;  ses-  against  the  Indians,  Fort  Bridger  was  built  on 
sions  of  from  4  to  10  days  are  held  annually,  the  Black  fork  of  Green  River  in  1842,  but  abao- 
Discrimination  as  to  pay  of  teachers  on  account  dooed  in  16S3.  In  1841  FV6mont  visited 
of  sot  is  forbidden.  Children  between  the  ages  of  Wyoming.  Prior  to  i86<S,  all  armed  or  mwfa- 
6  and  la  years  must  attend  school  13  weeks  tory  expeditions  westward,  including  Gen.  Con- 
in  each  year.  Girls  may  not  work  in  the  mines;  nor's  march  along  the  'Boieman  trail*  in  1865, 
boys  under  14  years  of  age  may  not  work  in  had  been  in  support  of  Mormon  emigration,  or 
the  mines.  Indian  government  schools  have  to  reach  California  and  other  opening  fields  of 
been  established,  and  four  private  schools  for  gold  discovery.  "Die  inception  of  the  Union 
tbe  Indian  boys  and  girls.  Pacific  Railroad  developed  new  necessities  for 

Govemmenl. —  Under  the    State   constitution  the   occupation   of   regions    farther   north,   only 

both  sexes  are  granted  equal  political  rights  and  to  be  reached  by  the  uncertain  navtgBtion  of  the 

privileges,  including  the  right  to  vote.    All  the  upper    Missouri.    Gold    discoveries    m    central 

State  officers   are  elected   for  the  term  of  four  Montana  evolved  the  practical  fact  that  neither 

years  and  the  treasurer  is  not  eligible  for  re-  river  navigation,  nor  the  diversion  of  overland 

election.    Tbe     governor,    eecretarv    of    state,  travel'  from  Ogden  northward,  at  a  sharp  right 

auditor,  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  pub-  angle,  could   furnish  the   required  facility   for 

lie  instruction  constitme  the  executive  depart-  reaching  the  new  field  of  promise,  but  that  a 

inent.     The   salary   of   the   governor   is   $2,500;  new  road,  following  the  Boaeman  trail,  aromd 

of  each  of  the  other  officers  fz,ooo.    The  legis-  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  up  the  Yellow- 

lature    holds    biennial    sessions,    beginning    on  stone  Valley,  would  constitute  a  diagonal  ooune 

the   second    Tuesday;   of   January   of   each   odd  which   would  shorten  wagon  travel   by  at  least 

}rear,  and  the  term  is  40  days.     The  legislature  300  miles.     During  the  year  1865,  die  fiaraey- 

13  composed  of  23  senators  and  50  members  of  Sanborn  treaty  guaranteed  to  Indians  occtmy- 

the  lower  honse.    The  salary  of  each  member  ing  that  vast  hunting  region  their  undisturbed 

is  ive  dollars  a  day  and  mileage.     The  capitol  possession,   provided   they   would   not   interrupt 

ii  at  Cfaeyenn&    The  State  has  one  repreaenta-  the  building  of  the  prop(»«d  railroad  across  die 

live  and  the  usual  two  senators  in  the  United  plains.    All  that  upper  region  once  belonged  to 

States  Congress.  the  friendhf  Crow  Indians,  known  as  "Upsero- 

Each  one  of  the  13  counties  has  its  own  set  kas,*   or   *Ab$arakas,*   belonging   to   'the   land 

of  county  ofiictala.  the  crows  fly  over,*  or  the  "Land  of  the  Crows,» 

Population. —  Tbe    Federal    CenstM   of    iQOD  and  this   incltided  the   region  watered  by  the 

showed  that  Wyoming  had,  with  one  exception,  Yellowstone,  Big  Horn,  and  Big  Wind  rivers, 

the  smallest  population  and  tbe  smallest  density  Northern  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes  had 

to  the  square  mile  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  gradually     encroached     upon     these     hunting 

The  males  numbered  58,184,  the  females  34^347-  grounds,  and  were  hostile  to  white  intrusion  as 

The    foreign   bom  nombered    17,415;    Indians,  well  as  to  the  Crow  Indians  themselves.    Theae 

1,686;    negroes,   940;    Chinese,   461;    Japanese,  tribes,  however,  were  summoned  to  meet  a  gpv- 

S3.    The  largest  cities  were  Cheyenne,  it,3Jo;  emment  commission  at  Laramie  in  May  1866, 

iramie,  8,337;  Sheridan  8,408.     State  popula-  to  decide  upon  what  terms  they  would  pemit 

tion  ftSSo)  30,789;  (1890)  60,705;   (.iQOo)  93,-  the  building  of  a  wagon  road  through  that  cotm- 

531;  (1910)  I45.965.  B.  Ellen  Bukkb,  tn   and  around   tbe   B^  Horn   Mountains  to 

Editorial  Staff,  ^Encyclopedia  Americana.''  Montana.    This  proposition  gained  new  promise 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  winter  and  early 

//Miorjp.— The   atones   of   Spanish   explora-  spring   of    1865-6   hostilities    along   the   lower 

twn  have-been  much  discussed,  but  the  evidence  Platte  had  almost  ceased,  and  the  Pawnees  of 

U    entirely    inconclusive.     The   first    white    ex-  Nebraska  and  Spotted  Tail's  Broli  Sioux  were 

plorer  of  whom  there  is  satisfactory  record  waa  friendly  to  the  whitet. 

the  Chevalier  de  la  Verendrye,  a  French-Cana-         In    anticipation    of    successful    negotiationiv 

dian  fur-trader  who  bad  settled  on  Lake  Ncpt-  without   conflict,    Maj.-Gen.   John    Pope,   com- 

gon    in    1728,    and    who,    with    a    view    toward  manding   the   Department   of   die   Missouri,   ^ 

developing  commerce  with  the  natives,  passed  general   order  33,   reorganleed  the  departmcni 

II   years  of  travel  m  the  western  wilderness,  upon  the  muster-out  of  voluntMra  who  lenrea 
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■t  die  West  during  the  Indian  hostilttiei  of  the  efficiently  to   prefect   the   frontier   «gamat   the 

Civil  War  period,  and  formed  five  nnlitary  diB~  savage  tribea  of  the  Northwest. 

tricti,     the     «Minnesota,'     'Uppet     Missouri,"  The  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  created  by 

•Platte,'  "Upper  Arkansas,*  and  the  'Mounuin  Congress  as  July  1868  from  Utah,  Idaho,  and 

District,*  the  last  named  enbrwhng  the  entire  Dakota.    The   Territorial  government  was  or- 

field  desired  for  the  new  emigrant  route  to  the  ganized    in    1869.    A    constitution    adopted    in 

Northwest.    Army  regiments  were  recruited  as  November  iSSp  was  araroved  ^  Congress,  and 

rapidW  as  possible  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  10  July 

Col.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  of  the  i8th  U.   S.  iSga    In   national  politics  the  State  has  been 

infantry,  a  three-battalion  regimeU,  himself  a  RepuUican,  save  in  i8g6,  when  it  went  Demo- 

brigadier-gtneral,  U.  S.  volunteers,  from  No-  cratic 

vember    1862,    and   afterward   brigadier-geneml,  Bibhogrmphy.-—BmCToit,    "History  of  Neva- 

U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Kear-  da,    Colorado,    and    Wyoming' ;    United    States 

ney,   Nebraska,  in  command  of  the   East   Sub-  Geological  and  Geographic  Surveys;  "Rfsources 

district  of  Nebraska,  covering  operations  along  of  Wyoming*  and  other  State  reports ;  Nelson, 

tilt   Platte  River,   and   the   upper   forks   of   the  'The  Red  DeserJ  of  Wyoming  and  its   Forage 

Republican,  was  detailed  to  command  the  new  Resources';    Coutant,    'History   of    Wyoming* 

Mountain    District    His    battalion,    about    700  (i^) ;  'Indian  t^rations  on  the  Plains,*  Sen. 

strong,  sUrted  19  May,  reaching  Laramie,  265  Doc  33,  i»t  Ses.  soth  Cong. ;  Carriagton's  <Ab- 

miles,  on  15  June.    Old  Fort  Connor,  changed  saralo^  or  Wyoming  Opcosd.' 

to  Fort  Reno,  was  to  be  rebuilt,  and  after  an-  HcifSY  B  CAUmcTOK 

tVKV4S„1fe°''pS'gf.i^r  £  **-='"■■  "■  ^-  "■:  "•  "■  ^-  -^  i"^'- 

tween  the  forks  of  Piney  Creek,  was  surveyed  .  Wyoming,  University  of,  located  at  Lara- 
and  established  15  July,  Later,  91  miles  west-  mie,  Wyo.  It  was  chartered  by  the  legtstature 
ward.  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  was  built  upon  the  Big  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  in  1886,  and 
Horn  River.  An  additional  post  on  the  upper  ojtened  to  students  in  1887;  the  first  State  legis- 
Yellowsttjne  was  ordered,  but  never  built,  for  lature  in  1890  passed  an  act  enlarging  the  scope 
want  of  troops.  Col.  Carrington,  a.  practical  of  the  University,  and  also  made  the  Sfate  Agri- 
engineer,  prepared  working  plans  for  the  build-  cultural  College  provided  for  by  the  national 
ing  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  and  in  person  super-  grants  a  part  of  the  University  organization. 
intended  the  erection  of  buildings,  magazine.  The  State  has  since  doubled  its  regular  appro- 
stockade,  saw-mills,  and  alt  elements  of  a  Strong  priation,  and  made  several  appropriations  for 
defensive  post  Inspector-General  Hazen  pro-  special  purposes.  The  University  is  open  to 
nounced  it  the  'best  on  the  continent,  except  women  on  equal  terms;  tuition  is  free  except  in 
one  of  the  British  Fur  Company."  Hostilities  the  Department  of  Music.  The  educational 
were  immediate  and  constant  "During  six  policy  of  the  University  was  liberal  from  the 
months  51  hostile  demonstrations  were  made,  first  ■  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments 
incurring  a  loss  of  150  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  were  the  first  established;  the  organization  now 
over  700  head  of  stock.*  On  8  Dec.  1866  Presi-  includes  (i)  the  Preparatory  School;  (a)  the 
dent  Johnson  advised  Congress  that  treaties  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  (3)  the  Graduate 
had  been  effective  and  tfiat  peace  reigned  on  the  School;  (4)  the  Normal  School;  (s)  the  Col- 
plains.  But  in  a  fight  on  6  December  Lieut  lege  of  Agricultnre  and  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
Bingfiam  was  killed,  and  a  crisis  was  reached  ment  Station;  (6)  the  College  of  Mechanical 
21  Dec.  1866  when  Capf.  (brevet  Lieut.-Col.)  Engineering;  {7)  the  School  of  Mines;  (8)  the 
W.  J.  Petterman,  accompanied  hy  Capt.  Fred-  Sdiool  of  Commerce;  (9)  the  School  of  Music, 
erick  Brown  and  Lieut.  George  W.  Grummond,  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  a  classical,  a 
and  78  men,  were  decoyed  into  an  ambush  and  literary,  and  a  scientific  course,  and  confers  the 
slaughtered.  News  of  the  tragedy  reached  degree  of  B.S.  for  the  scientific  course  without 
Washington  Christmas  night.  This  disaster,  so  Latin,  and  the  degree  of  B.A.  for  all  other 
unexpected  and  complete,  and  so  needless,  if  courses.  In  each  course  the  work  of  the  Fresh- 
•the  reinforcements  and  supplies  repeatedly  man  year  is  required,  the  work  of  the  Sopho- 
promised,  but  never  furnished,  had  been  re-  more  year  partialW  elective,  and  the  work  ol 
ceived,*  shocked  the  whole  country,  and  the  first  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  almost  entirely 
battalion  of  the  i8th,  and  other  troops,  long  idle  elective.  The  Graduate  School  affords  oppor- 
at  Fort  Laramie,  were  hurried  to  save  the  feeble  tunities  for  advanced  study,  the  different  6epan- 

Srrison  that  survived.  Such  a  wholesale  and  ments  offering  suitable  graduate  courses.  The 
rbaroug  massacre  inspired  friends  of  the  new  master's  degrees  are  conferred.  The  regular 
territory  to  give  it  a  name  memorable  in  the  courses  in  Normal  School,  the  College  of  Agri- 
Indian  history  of  Pennsylvania,  irrespective  of  culture,  the  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
some  fancied  Indian  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  School  of  Mines  are  five  years  in  length, 
Wyoming.  Official  reports  at  the  time  urged  including  one  preparatory  year ;  the  degree  of 
retention  of  the  name  in  use  by  the  Crow  In-  B.  Ped,  is  conferred  for  the  completion  of  the 
dians,  and  as  approved  by  James  Bridger,  the  normal  course ;  the  degree  of  B.S.  for  the  agri- 
guide  of  the  expedition,  and  an  adopted  Crow  cultural,  engineering  and  mining  courses.  There 
chief.  During  August  1867  Red  Cloud  again  are  also  a  one  year's  conrse  in  the  Normal 
attacked  a  working  party  and  was  repulsed  with  School,  a  course  in  domestic  science,  a  one 
great  loss.  But  from  tack  of  troops  to  sustain  jrear's  and  a  two  years'  agricultural  course  and 
the  line.  Gen.  Grant  ordered  the  forts  demol-  a  ranchmen's  winter  course  in  the  College  of 
ished.  The  original  foilnre  to  support  properly  Agriculture,  and  a  winter  course  of  six  weeks  in 
the  first  occupation  delayed  the  peaceful  settle-  the  School  of  Mines.  The  School  of  Commerce 
ment  of  the  new  '.erritory  until,  after  10  years,  offers  two  two-year  courses  in  bookkeeping  and 
another  massacre,  that  of  Gen.  Custer  (q.v,)  in  steoograi^y ;  the  School  of  Music  a  aeven- 
and  his  command,  compdied   the  government  years'  course  in  piano.    Instruction  in  militaitf 
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scicDce  and  tactics  is  also  given-    The  University  being  the  first  of  his  department  who  had  ever 

has  organized  a  University  Extension  Associa-  obtained    these    honors.    His    wortu,    conipris- 

tion,   which   conducts   extension   lectures    in   all  ing  coins,  pattern  pieces  of  coins  not  used,  med- 

Birts  of  the  State ;  a  Correspondence  Teaching  als,  and  seals,  are  numerous.     His  coins  cover  a 

epartment  is  also  conducted,  by  which  some  of  period  of  nearly  30  years,  including  die  latter 

the  work  toward  a  degree  may  be  done.    The  part  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  the  reien  of 

campus   now   occupied   40  acres   in   the   eastern  William    IV.,    and    the    first    13    years   at    the 

part  of  the  city;  the  buildings  are  the  Hall  of  reign    of    Victoria.     Far   more    numerous    than 

Languages,   the   Mechanical   Building,   the   Hall  these  are  his  war,  scientific,  artistic,  and   testi- 

of  Science,  and  the  Gymnasium ;  the  three  first  monial  medals,  executed  from  his  own  or  from 

qientioned  are  built  of  gray  sandstone,  which  is  Flaxman's   designs,  and  in  the  highest  style  of 

found  near  Laramie.     The  library  in  1910  con-  art. 

tained  z8,ooo  volumes;   the   students   numbered  Wyss,  vis,  Johann  Rudolf,  Swiss  author- 

i44,  of  whom  I.^  were  in  the  College  of  Libera!  b.    Bem    13    March    1781 ;    d,    there   31    March 

Arts,  so  m  the  Normal  School,  20  jn  the  School  1830.    He    was    educated    at    various    German 

of  Commerce,  30  m  the  College  of  Engineering,  universities,   became  professor  of  philosophy  at 

IS  in  the  School  of  Mines,  u  m  the  Graduate  Bern  in  1806,  and  later  also  chief  librarian.    Hij 

School,  and  107  in  the  Preparatory  Department  iDer   Schweizerische   Robinson'    (1812-13),   an 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  though  in  num-  imitation  of  Defoe,  was  translated  into  various 


...._,  is  well  equipped  and  maintains  a  hirfi  (<fhe  Swiss  Family  Robinson')  in  1820,  the 
standard  of  scholarship,  as  the  real  head  of  the  second  in  1B49.  Wyss  also  wrote  <Vorlesungen 
educational  system  of  the  State.  fiber  das  Hochste  Gut'  (1811),  and  'Idyllen 
Wyoming  Valley,  a  crescent-shaped  valley  ""<*  Erzahlungen  aus  der  Schweiz'  (1813-22); 
in  Luwrne  County,  Pa.,  traversed  by  the  north-  "nd  edited  the  collection  'Alpenrose'  (1811-30). 
ern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  length  Wythe,  wlfh,  George,  American  patriot:  b. 
ai  miles.  It  is  a  fertile  alluvial  plain,  with  rich  i?26  in  the  county  of  Elizabeth  City,  Va.,  a  short 
deposits  of  anthracite  coal,  and  is  noted  for  its  distance  from  Yorktown ;  d.  Eichmond,  Va., 
beautiful  scenery.  The  valley  was  claimed  by  1806.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  George  Keith 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  as  early  as  1753,  and  (.1639-1716),  a  Scotch  Quaker,  distinguished 
was  first  settled  by  people  from  Connecticut;  as  a  mathematician  and  Oriental  scholar,  who 
the  ensuing  dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and  emigrated  to  America  about  1684.  On  account 
Connecticut  over  this  territory  is  known  as  the  of  his  radical  religious  views  and  his  opposition 
'Pennamite  and  Yankee  war,'  and  was  not  to  slavery,  he  was  often  imprisoned.  On  is 
finally  settled  till  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  OeL  1693,  Keith  issued  an  'Exhortation  and 
(See  Pehnsyi,van]a;  History;  Boundary  Dis-  Caution  against  buying  or  keeping  Negroes,* 
fults.)  In  178a  a  commission  appointed  by  seemingly  the  earliest  Quaker  protest  against 
Congress  decided  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania;  an  slavery.  These  views  were  inherited  by  George 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  out  the  Connecticut  Wythe.  From  his  mother,  Wythe  received 
settlers  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  hut  a  life-long  bent  toward  classical  scholar- 
in  1788  Pennsylvania  confirmed  the  titles  of  all  ship.  Even  at  the  age  of  80,  he  began  to  learn 
actual  settlers  to  their  land,  and  all  controversy  a.  new  language.  He  was  trained  in  the  law  by 
was  ended  by  l8oa  During  the  Revolutionary  an  uncle.  Wythe's  connection  with  the  House 
War,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  the  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia,  began  on  27  Feb. 
Wyoming  Valley  joined  the  Continental  Army;  1753,  on  the  eve  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
but  a  number  of  Tories  were  living  m  the  Hence  he  knew  in  a  practical  way  the  steps 
valley;  and  in  177^  when  they  were  joined  by  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  whose  course  he 
British  troops  and  Indian  allies,  an  attack  was  „as  destined  to  influence.  He  was  a  member 
made  upon  the  settlers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  „(  jhe  Continental  Congress,  and  one  of  the 
Forty  Fort  near  Wilkesbarre.  The  settlers  did  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
not  number  over  400,  chiefly  boys  and  old  men;  He  sat  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787 
the  British  force  including  the  700  Indians.  ,nd  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  ratificatioa 
was  about  1,100.  After  a  desperate  battle  fought  ^.f  the  Constitution  by  Virginia  the  following 
on  the  3d  of  July  I7r8  the  settlers  were  com-  p^^  ^^  j,^  ^^^  ^  member  of  Vir- 
pUtely  defeated,  about  two  thirds  being  killed,  gini^.g  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  for  above 
they  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and  after  the  ^  ,^1^  chancellor  of  the  State.  However 
surrender  many  of  the  priswiers  were  tortured  imporUnt  and  varied  were  such  positions  that  he 
and  killed  by  the  Indians  The  greater  part  of  ^h^  George  Wythe  is  not  to  b^udged  chiefly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  compelled  to  ^^  statesman  or  jurist  He  was  Kreatest  as 
flee  to  other  settlements,  and  endured  great  j^^^jier,  and  his  inost 'lasting  work  was  the 
hardships.  Consult  Miner  <History  of  Wyom-  j^ ,  i„(,^„c^  ^f  (,;,  si„pi)arly  pure  and  lofty 
SP^in^^VrJ^il  Cv  Srv^li]^";^?^Hi^*  character.  Either  in  his  law  oflke  or  as  pri 
&  and  InciSnt  '  &)  ^  ^  ^"^°'  '"  William  and  Mary  College,  he  was'^the 
tory  and  Incidents  (1858).  jeacher  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall, 
Wyon,  wl'fln,  William,  English  engraver  James  Monroe,  Henry  Clay,  and  scores  of  other 
and  designer  of  coins  and  medals :  b.  Birming-  men  only  less  prominent  than  these.  With  Jef- 
ham_179S;  d.  Brighton,  Sussex,  39  Oct.  1851.  ferson.  in  particular,  Wythe  maintained  a  friend- 
Having  won  several  prizes  for  medals  offered  by  ship  and  interchange  of  thought  which  had  a 
the  society  of  arts,  he  went  in  l8r6  to  London,  bearing  upon  national  concerns.  So  highly  did 
and  was  a;ipointed  second  engraver  at  the  mint,  JefFerson  prize  the  work  of  Wythe  as  a  teacher, 
a  post  which  he  filled  tmtil  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  exerted  himself  to  establish,  in  1771X 
In  183a  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  a  chair  « 
Roval   Academy,  and  in   1838  an  academician,  law,  expressly  for  the  occupancy  oi  his  "matler 
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and  friend,*  as  he  delighted  to  call  Wyth«.  habits  gave  him  general  good  health,  and  his 
Wythe  was  the  first  professor  of  law  in  the  unaffected  modesty  and  suavity  of  manners 
United  States.  William  and  Mary  College  was  endeared  him  to  every  one.  He  was  of  easy 
the  second  in  the  English- speaking  world  to  elocution,  his  language  chaste,  methodical  in  tlie 
have  a  chair  of  Municipal  Law,  George  Wythe  arrangement  of  his  matter,  learned  and  logical 
coming  to  such  a  professorship  a  few  years  in  the  use  of  it,  and  of  great  urbanity  in  debate, 
after  Sir  William  Biackstonc.  Jefferson,  in  Not  quick  of  apprehension,  but  with  a  little  time 
writing  from  Paris  in  1785  to  Dr.  Richard  Price,  profound  in  penetration,  and  sound  in  eonelu- 
an  English  opponent  of  slavery,  gives  striking  sior.  His  stature  was  of  middle  size,  well 
evidence  of  his  estimate  of  the  services  which  formed  and  proportioned,  and  the  features  of 
Wythe  was  rendering  to  his  country :  "The  Col-  his  face  manly,  comely,  and  engaging.  Such 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  in  Williamsburg,  was  George  Wythe,  the  honor  of  his  own  and 
since  the  remodelling  of  its  plan,  is  the  place  the  model  of  future  times.* 
where  are  collected  together  all  the  youn^  men  S.  C.  Mitchell, 
(of  Virginia)  under  preparation  for  public  life.  Freiident  University  of  South  Carolina. 
They  are  under  the  direction  (most  of  theni)  of  WyAeville,  wifh'vil,  Va.,  town,  county- 
a  Mr.  Wythe,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  <har-  ,eat  of  Wythe  County;  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
octers,  and  whose  sentiments  on  the  subjwt  of  jrn  Railroad ;  130  miles  west  of  Lynchburg  and 
slavery  are  unequivocal."  Henry  Clay,  in  a  315  miles  southwest  of  Richmond.  It  ia  in  a 
letter  of  3  May  1851,  to  B.  B.  Minor,  saji  m  (tock-raising  and  mining  region  and  has  con- 
reference  to  Wythe:  *To  no  man  was  I  mote  siderable  lumbering  interests.  It  has  manufac- 
indebted,  by  his  instructions,  his  adiice,  and  his  tories  of  iron  works,  woolen  goods,  and  lumber 
example,  for  the  little  intellectual  improvement  nrodvicts.  The  town  has  a  county  court-house, 
which  1  made,  up  to  the  period  wlien,  in.  my  Trinity  Hall  Female  College  (Lulh.),  Wytheville 
twenty-first  year,  I  finally  left  the  city  of  Rich'  Seminary  (P.E.),  Academy  of  the  Visitation 
mond."  'The  most  remarkable  instance,"  says  (R.C.),  public  elementary  schools,  and  two  li- 
Munford,  "of  his  genuine  patriotism,  to  which  braries.  The  two  state  banks  have  a  com- 
I  confess  I  am  rendered  most  partial  perhaps  bined  capital  of  fioo.ooo.  Pop,  (1890)  3,570 ; 
by  my  own  experience  of  its  effects,  was  his  (1900)  3,003;  (iQio)  3,054- 
leal  for  the  education  of  youth.  Harassed  as  WyAerille  Hilituy  Operations  at. 
he  was  with  business;  enveloped  with  perplexing  During  the  Civil  War  the  lead  mines  and  works 
papers,  and  intricate  facts  in  chancery,  he  yet  near  Wytheville  assumed  much  importance.  On 
found  time  for  many  years  to  keep  a  private  13  ;„,  1863  Col.  John  T.  Toland.  with  the  2d 
school  for  the  mstruction  of  a  few  young  men  w^gt  Virginia  cavalry  and  34th  Ohio  mounted 
at  a  tmie,  always  with  very  little,  and  often  de-  infantry,  about  800  men,  started  from  Fay- 
manding  no  compensation.'  That  Wythe  eon-  etteville,  W.  Va.,  to  damage  the  lead  works  and 
ceived  the  traming  of  publicists  to  be  his  true  destroy  the  railroad  near  Wytheville.  On  the 
tesk  appears  from  this  sentence  m  a  letter  on  evening  of  the  18th  Toland  arrived  within  five 
5  Dec.  1785,  to  John  Adams:  'A  letter  will  meet  miles  of  the  town  and  detaching  two  companies 
me  in  Williamsburg,  where  I  have  again  settled,  to  destroy  a  railroad  depot  and  track,  10  miles 
assisting,  as  professor  of  law  and  police  m  the  ^est,  marched  his  remaining  force  into  the 
University  there,  to  form  such  characters  as  town,  which  was  defended  by  less  than  300  men, 
may  be  fit  to  succeed  those  which  have  bem  under  Maj.  Bowyer,  most  of  them  distributed 
ornamental  and  useful  in  the  national  councils  Jn  houses  and  some  in  the  streets  supporting  two 
of  America,"  In  three  signal  instances  Wythe  guns.  There  was  an  obstinate  fight  in  the 
was  a  forerunner.  As  early  as  1764,  he  wrote  streets,  lasting  an  hour,  when  the  town  was 
Virginia's  first  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  taken  and  8  or  10  of  the  best  houses  burned. 
Commons  against  the  Stamp  Act,  taking  so  ad-  The  two  guns  and  many  small  arms  were  cap- 
vanced  a  position  in  regard  to  that  ominous  Act  tured  and  some  prisoners  taken,  but  all  were 
as  to  alarm  his  fellow-burgesses.  He  was  per-  abandoned  when  the  return  march  was  taken 
haps  the  first  judge  to  lay  down,  in  1782,  the  up  next  morning.  The  command  reached  Fay- 
cardinal  principle  that  a  court  can  annul  a  etteville  on  the  23d  after  a  march  of  about  300 
statute  deemed  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  miles.  The  expedition  had  failed  of  its  object, 
thus  anticipating  by  a  score  of  years  the  classic  with  the  loss  of  78  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
decision  of  his  g'-,;at  pupil,  John  Marshall,  in  ing,  of  whom  17  were  killed,  including  Col. 
the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  He  was  an  Toland  and  two  other  officers.  Col.  Powell, 
ardent  advocate  for  the  emancipation  of  the  commanding  the  2d  West  Virginia  cavalry,  was 
slaves,  not  only  infusing  his  students  with  his  severely  wounded  and  captured.  The  Confed- 
abolition  sentiment,  but  actually  freeing  bis  own  crates  report  a  loss  of  6  killed  and  12  wounded. 
slaves  and  making  provision  for  them  in  his  On  2  May  1864  Gen.  Crook  started  from 
will.  His  death  occurred  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Charleston  on  the  Kanawha  to  destroy  the  Vir- 
in  1806,  from  poison  administered  by  his  great-  ginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  and  join  Gen. 
nephew,  who  hoped  to  come  thus  into  the  inher-  Sigel  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  One  of  his 
itance  of  his  estate.  'No  man,*  says  Jefferson,  columns,  of  z.600  cavalry,  under  Gen.  Averell, 
'ever  left  behind  him  a  character  more  ven-  was  directed  upon  Saltville  to  destroy  the  salt- 
erated  than  Georee  Wythe.  His  virtue  was  of  works,  and  (hen  rejoin  the  main  column  under 
the  purest  kind;  his  integrity  inflexible,  and  his  Crook  at  Dublin  Station.  After  a  very  difficult 
justice  exact ;  of  warm  patriotism,  and  devoted  march  through  the  mountains  and  some  sharp 
as  he  was  lo  liberty  and  the  natural  and  equal  skirmishing  Averell  reached  Tazewell  Court 
rights  of  men,  he  might  truly  be  called  the  Cato  House  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  where  he 
of  his  country,  without  the  avarice  of  the  Ro-  learned  that  Saltville  was  defended  by  earth- 
man  ;  for  IL  more  disinterested  person  never  works  and  artillery,  and  was  held  in  strength 
lived.    Temperance   and    regularity    in   all    his  by  Gen,  W.  E.  Jones,  upon  which  he  abandonet* 
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Am  idea  of  sttacic  and  turned  toward  Wythe-  depot  of  supplies  at  that  pmnt  and  the  bHdgea 
ville,  sear  which  he  arrived  on  the  afiemoon  of  over  Reedy  Creek  and  at  Max  Meadows.  At 
the  lOth  and  encountered  Col.  John  H.  Morgan,  Wythcvillc  Miller  was  attacked  by  Confederate 
who  had  followed  him  from  Saltville  and  by  a  inuntry  and  cavalry,  hut  after  hard  fighting  re- 
detour  first  gained  the  town  with  a  brigade  and  pulsed  them,  and  withdrew  with  a  loss  of  XS 
two  battalions.  A  detachment  of  Morgan'scom-  killed,  wounded,  and  miasing,  and  rejoined  the 
mand  had  been  pushed  out  to  a  small  gap  in  the  main  column  on  ita  march  &r  Salisbury,  N.  C 
mountain,  through  which  alone  Averell  could  E.  A.  Casmak. 
^proach  the  town  from  the  road  on  which  he  wr.— „v„(.  ^.ut^  i,,„  n.^i.t  t\...„i. 
was  marching.  The  detachment  was  immedi-  .  V'**?'"?^"'  T'-V^'r"^'  "?""•  ^"'T 
ately  attacked  and  Morgan  niarched  to  its  as-  f^^°^'-  ^  Bern  ^^f"'^"H''■  ^  <i"^-.'S^J  'H 
sistance  with  all  his  command,  and  Averell  fell  ^Kk'*'  ^Sf}^^'^  »?  ^^^'r'^^"  "j!  """''*''  *' 
back  to  a  commanding  ridge  800  yards  from  Marburg  Gottmgen^  and  Leyden;  became  pro- 
the  gap.  The  contest  continued  four  hours,  or  ^"^  t  ^P^^  ?*  ™  ?T"'i^"*  GymnasiTOi 
antif  nightfall,  in  a  succession  of  attacks  on  'A,,!'^  "''T  ,™^n^  cL^  "^If^^^ .™  t^ 
the  one  side  and  retreats  on  the  other,  when  ^*"F"r'  '?  I ^79.  and  succeeded  m  r^gg  to 
Morgan  fell  back  a  short  distance  and  Xverell  ^"''^"^  ^^^'^J*^  Sv^'^^^^i  V^t^dLf"" 
withdrew  and  next  morning  marched  for  Dub-  R^atest  work.is  the  edition  of  Plutarchs  'Mor- 
lin,  where  be  arrived  in  Sie.  evening  and,  re-  ?^'  1'^,  '=?P'°''/  aii^tat-o"*  and  an  admirable 
au^ing  his  march,  jomed  Crook  at  Unioi  on  'p'^lf''  J"''"  ^  ■^^Tii'^^A^°A^^l  *'"^ 
the  15th.  Averell  hid  "4  killed  and  wounded,  '^^o  .  He  reWwl  in  18.6  and  died  after  some 
and  loit  nearly  100  in  prisoners.  Morgan  had  U"^  ''r^l^^,^^^.^^  .^i^n '  wSSfJ^^? 
»>  or  60  killed  and  wounded.  Wh^i  Gen.  fe,  Consult  Mahne,  <Via  D.  Wyttenbaeh> 
Stonenian  made  his  raid  into  southwestern  Vir-  ^  °^i}- 

ginia  in  December  1864  he  captured  Wytheville  Wyttsnbach,      Johanna     QaUien,      Dutch 

on  the  i6th,  partially  burned  it,  and  next  day  writer:   d.    L^yden.     Sbe  was   married   to   D. 

sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  the  lead  mines,  Wyttenbach  (q.v.)  when  he  was  72,  and  after 

which  was  done  without  loss.    On  Stoneman's  her  husband's  death  lived  at  Paris  and  was  given 

second  raid  in  southwest  Virginia  and  western  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  by  Marburg, 

North  Carolina  in  March  186^  CoL  J.  K.  Mil-  in  i8i^.  Among  her  writings  were :  *Theagenet* 

ler,  with  joo  picked  men  of  his  cavalry  brigade,  (1815)  ;    'Leontes'  Banquet*    (iSia)  ;   and  th« 

captured  Wyueville  6  April  and  destroyed  the  romance  'Alexis^   (iSas)* 
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Xthe  twenty-fourth  letter  and  nine-  subsequent  development  will  cause  the  affected 
teenth  consooaat  of  the  English  oortions  to  blacken,  just  as  though  the  plate  had 
alphabet:  it  is  a  auperAuous  letter  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  light.  The 
since  it  stands  for  no  sound  that  X-rays  are  practically  invisible  to  the  eye.  They 
cannot  be  signified  by  other  tetters,  are  capable,  however,  of  exciting  brilliant  fluor- 
When  it  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  escence  in  certain  minerals,  and  their  presence 
«  word  it  is  always  pronounced  in  ^iglish  as  niay,  by  this  means,  be  made  distinctly  evident  to 
t:  XenophoH,  teno^hon.xiphotd,  mphoid;  in  tix  tlie  eye.  The  X-rays  were  discovered  in  1895 
middle  of  a  word  it  is  usually  equal  to  kt:  axis,  by  Professor  Wilhdm  Konrad  Rontgen,  of  the 
aktii,  Sax<m,  takton;  but  when  ia  a  word  it  University  of  Wurzburg;  the  name  being  given 
«nds  a  syllable,  more  especially  an  initial  syi-  by  him  to  signify  that  the  ultimate  luture  of  the 
lable,  if  Uie  syllable  following  it  is  open  or  ac-  radiation  was  imknown,  *X>  being  a  letter  that 
cented,  the  x  has  often  the  value  of  ^t,  as  in  is  commonly  used  in  algebraic  operations  to 
luxury,  lugtttry,  exhaiul,  egthaiul.  Final  x  is  represent  an  imknown  quantity, 
always  equal  to  ii.  As  an  initial  letter  x  does  In  the  nearly-perfect  vacuums  employed  by 
not  occur  in  English  save  in  words  mostly  Cfodcea,  tbe  high-tension  electrical  discharge 
technical  and  derived  from  Greek,  and  in  a  few  does  not  take  place  between  the  electrodes  in 
words,  mostly  proper  names,  of  Spanish  origin,  the  form  of  a  spark,  but,  when  the  tension  of 
—Tbe  power  of  x  ia  English,  as  in  Latin,  is  3ut  the  gas  in  the  tube  is  sufficiently  low.  it  as- 
of  tbe  Greek  letter  xi  (Ef ),  but  its  form  is  that  sumes  the  form  of  a  Inminons  streamer,  pro- 
appropriated  in  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  gut-  ceeding  across  the  tube  from  the  negative  elec- 
tural  aspirate  chi  (^iX).  Before  the  introduc-  trode  (or  *cathode"),  in  a  direction  perpendicu- 
tion  oi  x(i)  the  Greeks  represented  the  sound  lar  to  the  surface  of  this  electrode.  The  liunin- 
of  X  by  XZ,  X',  and  the  Latins  at  first  did  the  ous  abaft  that  proceeds  outward  from  the 
like,  writing  Maxiumus,  proxsumms;  but  as  x  cathode  in  this  manner  is  called  the  ^cathode 
had  in  their  writing  no  function  but  that  of  ray,"  and  it  exhibits  many  interesting  phenom- 
representing,  with  s  the  sound  of  Greek  xi,  the  ena.  <S*e  Vacuum.)  In  a  general  way,  it  may 
very  sight  of  the  x,  even  before  the  eye  .came  be  said  to  deport  itself  as  though  it  were  com- 
to  the  I,  raised  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sibilant,  posed  of  a  storm  of  tiny  electrified  projectiles, 
and  thus  rendered  the  sibilant  letter  itself  su-  which  are  negatively  charged  by  contact  with 
perfiuous,  and  before  long  it  was  omitted  and  the  cathode,  and  are  then  violently  repelled  from 
X,  standing  alone,  represeated  the  two  characters  the  cathode  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
X  and  4.  In  tbe  popular  pronunciation  of  Latin  surface.  Many  experimenters  have  devoted 
in  the  later  period  of  the  empire,  x  seems  to  their  attention  to  the  cathode  ray,  in  the  en- 
have  been  sounded  like  s  or  ss:  some  inscrip-  deavor  to  discover  its  true  nature;  and  among 
tions  of  that  period  have  i^rtf.for  vixit  and  these  experimenters  was  Lenard,  a  young  Ger- 
mUex  for  m^s:  this  change  in  the  sound-value  man  physicist,  who  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Hein- 
of  X  has  persisted  in  the  modern  language  of  rich  Hertz,  at  Bonn,  at  the  tin^  of  the  latter'a 
Italy  in  which  ti  QT  t  \s  regularly  substituted  for  death  in  1894.  Lenard  appears  to  have  been  im- 
the  Latin  x:  taxnm  becomes  sasso,  experimen'  pressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
(itiH,  Mptrimfnto,  maximus,  massimo,  and  so  on.  the  cathode  ray  emerge  from  the  vacuum  tube. 
And  in  French,  in  words  derived  from  Latin,  into  the  air.  It  would  seem  that  the  projectile 
the.  J-  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  often  explanation  offered  above  precludes  any  such 
changed  to  *»;  laxare  becomes  tainer;  or  Latin  possibility ;  but  Lenard  found  that  if  the  vacaut* 
X  is  changed  to  the  sound  of  jA:  vtxart  becomes  tube  is  provided  with  a  very  thin  pane  of  alumi- 
iacher;  and  the  word  soixmte  is  pronounced  nura  foil  at  the  place  where  the  cadiode  rav 
4oiitante.  X  hardly  occurs  in  German  words  of  strikes  it,  this  ray  can  apparently  pass  throu^ 
native  origin;  its  sound  is  usually  represented  in  the  aluminum  so  as  to  emerge  into  the  air  out- 
that  language  by  chs,  examples:  ochs  (ox),  side  of  the  tube.  In  L^nard's  apparatus  the 
viacks  (wax),  Sachte  (a  Saxon).  vacuum  tube  is  entirely  enclosed  by  opaque 
materia!,  so  that  the  light  from  the  interior  of 
X-Ray«,  or  RSntgen  IUy«,  a  form  of  the  tube  may  not  affect  the  eye ;  the  thin  pane 
radiant  energy  or^inating  in  the  highly-ex-  of  aluminum  bein^  placed,  as  indicated  above, 
hausted  vacuum  tubes  of  Crookes  (see  at  the  place  where  the  cathode  ray  witl.In  the 
Vacuum),  and  resembling  light  in  certain  re-  lube  strikes  the  wall  of  the  tube.  When  the 
spects,  (hough  differing  from  it  notably  in  many  proper  precautions  are  taker)  against  the  escape 
ways.  The  X-rays  arc  propagated  in  straight  of  any  ordinary  light  from  the  interior  of  the 
lines,  and  are  capable  of  affecting  the  sensitive  tube,  the  cathode  lay,  in  a  (brkened  room,  can 
plates  that  are  employed  in  photography,  so  thai  be  seen  to  emerge  from  the  tube  tbrongh  the 
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alaminmii,  caking  the  form  of  a  divergent  and  the  fluorescent  screen  referred  to  above;  the 
diffuse  luminous  brush,  which,  as  Lenard  image  being  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  photo- 
showed,  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet.  Lenard  graphic  plate,  which  is  afterwards  developed  in 
also  found  that  the  emer^ng  brush  affects  a  flie  usual  manner. 

photographic  plate,  and  he  investigated  the  rela-  There  has  been  some  controversy  about  the 
tive  transparencies  (or  opacities)  of  various  origin  of  the  X-rays;  —  that  is,  about  the  part 
substances  for  it.  Rontgen  repeated  certain  of  of  the  tube  from  which  they  emanate.  Rontgcn 
the  experiments  of  Crookes,  Hittorff,  Lenard,  believed  that  they_  originate  in  the  region  where 
and  others,  and  made  the  further  discovery  that  the  cathode  ray  is  stopped  by  the  wall  of  the 
vacuum  tubes  also  generate  another  kind  of  tube,  or  by  some  other  obstacle ;  and  although 
radiant  energy,  which  he  called  "X-rays,"  and  this  view  has  been  disputed  by  other  croeri- 
which  resemble  the  cathode  ray  in  some  respects,  mentcrs,  it  is  now  believed  to  be  correct.  That 
but  differ  from  it  in  not  being  deflected  by  a  is,  when  the  cathode  ray  strikes  against  the 
magnet,  and  in  not  being  distinctly  visible  to  glaas  wall  of  the  containing  tube,  the  X-rays  ap- 
the  eye.  The  X-rays  and  the  cathode  ray  are  pear  to  originate  at  this  point  on  the  wall;  and 
both  capable  of  exciting  strong  fluorescence  in  when  the  lube  is  so  constructed  that  the  Cathode 
certain  crystalline  substances  which  are  sub-  ray  strikes  directly  against  the  anode,  then  the 
jected  to  their  influence;  and  in  working  with  X-rays  proceed  from  the  anode.  It  has  been 
the  X-rays  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  ffuor-  found,  indeed,  that  the  radiation  is  much  more 
escent  screens,  which  are  coated  with  barium  intense  when  the  design  of  the  tube  is  anch  as 
platinocyanide,  or  with  calcium  tungEtate,  or  to  cause  the  cathode  ray  to  impinge  directly 
with  some  other  substance  in  which  the  fluor-  Upon  the  anode,  and  in  mo§t  of  the  modem 
escent  effects  of  the  X-rays  are  very  pronounced,  tubes  for  the  production  of  X-rays  this  con- 
A  screen  of  this  kind,  when  exposed  to  the  strtKtion  M  adopted.  It  is  observed  that  when 
action  of  the  X-rays,  becomes  luminous,  and  the  an  X-ray  tube  has  been  operated  for  a  consid- 
intensity  of  tiie  luminosity  is  proportional  to  erable  time,  the  vacuum  within  it  becomes  more 
the  intensity  of  the  radiation  striking  the  screen,  and  more  perfect,  so  that  it  is  eventually  difficult 
Thus  when  a  screen  of  this  kind  is  glowing  with  to  force  through  the  tube  a  discharge  sufficient 
uniform  brilliance,  and  an  object  (such  as  a  tei  generate  the  rays  with  the  desired  intensity, 
piece  of  lead  or  glass)  which  is  mora  or  less  Motcover,  the  penetrative  character  of  the  X-rays 
opaque  to  the  rays  ia  interposed  between  the  giVen  off  by  a  tube  appears  to  depend  to  a  con- 
screen  and  the  tube  from  whidi  the  X-rays  pro-  siderable  extent  upon  the  degree  of  pcrfectiMi 
ceed.  the  ohjetX  so  interposed  shields  the  screen,  of  the  vacuum,  as  was  observed  by  Rfintgen  him- 
over  a  certain  aiea.  from  the  exciting  X-rays,  so  lelt  For  these  reasons,  most  of  the  X-ray 
that  a  comparatively  dark  region  is  produced,  as  tubes  are  made,  at  the  present  time,  with  regu- 
though  the  opaque  object  were  casting  a  shadow.  lable  vacoums,  the  main  tube  being  provided 
The  relative  opacities  of  various  snbstances  can  with  b  side  bulb,  with  which  it  commumeates  by 
be  studied  in  this  manner,  by  merely  interposing  mains  of  a  tnbc;  The  glass  walls  of  the  auxil- 
the  objects  whose  opadtiea  are  to  be  tested,  and  iary  bulb  become  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
noting  the  depths  of  fte  apparent  shadows  that  condensed  air  (see  AMOSpnoH) ;  and  when, 
are  produced.  Glass  is  found  to  be  much  less  thro»gh  the  operation  of  tfee  apparatus,  the 
transparent  to  the  X-rays  than  an  eijual  thick-  vacuimi  in  the  main  tube  ha«  become  so  highly 
ncss  of  aluminum  or  of  wood,  and,  in  general,  perfected  that  the  discharge  passes  with  difli- 
it  may  be  said  that  the  opacity  of  any  sub-  culty,  the  walls  of  the  atnrfjiary  bulb  are  warmed 
stance  is  approidmately  proportional  to  ttc  hy  a  gas  flame  or  otherwise,  so  that  a  portion 
density  of  the  substance.  When  a  portion  of  the  of  the  air  that  is  held  condensed  upon  them  is 
human  body  is  interposed  between  the  tube  and  driver  off  into  the  interior  of  the  bulb,  and 
the  fluorescent  screen,  the  bones,  having  a  thence  into  the  main  tube,  until  tiie  vacuum 
greater  density  than  the  flesh  that  surrounds  becomes  reduced  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the 
them,  cast  sl^dows  upon  the  screen,  so  that  satisfactory  passage  of  the  discharge. 
their  images  can  be  seen,  darh,  against  a  much  The  experimental  investigatioii  of  the  X-rays 
lifter  background.  In  comparatively  thin  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties,  because  these 
Itarts  of  the  anatomy,  such  as  the  hand,  very  rays  possess  properties  so  different  from  those 
good  shadowgraphs  can  thus  be  had  of  the  of  ordinary  light  tliat  few  of  the  methods  that 
bones ;  but  when  the  X-raya  have  to  traverse  are  employed  for  the  study  of  light  can  be  ap- 
thicker  parts  of  the  body,  sudi  as  the  chest,  the  plied  to  them.  For  exan^,  the  X-r^rs  can- 
shadowgraphs  are  far  less  distinct.  The  ribs  not  be  refracted,  and  they  are  apparently  not 
can  be  seen  through  the  entire  body,  though  capable  of  regular  f  efleclioa  Hence  they  can- 
somewhat  imperfectly,  and  the  liver  and  heart  not  be  focused  in  any  way.  Furthermore,  they 
can  also  be  indistinctly  perceived.  Ttmiors  and  cannot  be  made  to  exhibit  diffraction,  inter- 
other  morbid  growths  can  likewise  be  traced  to  ference,  or  polarization.  Many  of  the  methods 
some  extent,  as  well  as  tubercular  areas  in  the  employed  in  the  study  of  light  are  based  upon 
lungs,  and  certain  other  pathological  conditions,  one  or  more  of  these  pheaomena;  and  hence,  the 
(The  haziness  of  the  images  that  are  obtained  phenomena  themselves  being  absent  in  the  case 
when  the  X-rays  traverse  thick  tissties  is  due,  of  the  X-rays,  little  or  no  help  in  the  investi- 
no  doubt,  to  "secondary  radiation,*  as  explained  gation  of  this  form  of  radiation  can  be  had 
below.)  Owing  to  the  great  density  of  lead,  from  our  previous  experience  with  light, 
bullets  that  are  embedded  in  the  flesh  can  fre-  When  the  X-rays  traverse  a  solid  which  is 
quently  be  located  with  considerable  accuracy,  more  or  less  transparent  to  them,  the  distinct- 
and  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  bullet  woimds  ness  of  the  shadow-like  images  that  are  seen 
the  X-rays  are  therefore  often  highly  useful.  opon  the  fluorescent  screen,  or  which  are  re- 
Permanent  images  of  the  shadowgraphs  that  corded  upon  the  photographic  plate,  diminishes 
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X'RATS 

incrauiiig  diidcneBs  in  such  a  way  as  to  sag-  qnences  of  this  theoir  htdicates  that  it  ts  In 

gcst  that  the  X-rays  do  not  really  travel  in  entire  harmony  with  the  observed  absence  ol 

straiS^t  lines,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  bend-  refraction,   reflection,  polarisation,   interference, 

ing  about  an  obstacle  so  as  to   influence  the  and    diffraction.    The   cathode    ray   within   the 

screen,  or  the  sensitive  plate,  behind  the  ob-  vacuum  tube  is  believed  to  consist  of  a  storm 

stacie.    A  more  careful  study  of  the  pbeoomc'  of  tiny  molecular  fragments,  or  electrons  (q.v.), 

non  indicates,  however,  that  the  difFuseness  of  the  velocities  of  which  may  be  as  great  as  40,000 

the  image  under  these  _  circumstances  is  due  to  miles  per  second.    When  one  of  these  charged 

the  fact  that  each  particle  in  the  course  of  the  particles  comes  in  contact  with  a  solid  wait  or 

X-rays  acta  as  a  centre  of  "secondary  radia-  other  obstacle,  the  abrupt  change  that  is  pro- 

tion,»  from  which  X-rays  again  emanate,  though  duced  in  its  motion  causes  a  violent  alteration 

with    reduced  intensity,   in  all  directions.    The  in  the  electrical  stress  that  exists  in  the  ether 

passage  of  X-rays  through  a  body  may  there-  immediately  about  the   point  of  collision,  and 

fore  be  compared  with  the  passage  of  ordinary  the  result  is,  that  this  point  of  collision  serves 

light  through  a  light  mist,  each  particle  of  the  as  a  centre  from  which  a  pulsation  of  electrical 

mist  acting,  in  a  similar  manner,  partly  as  a  disturbance   radiates  outward.    A    fresh  pulsa- 

mere  obstacle,  and  partly  as  a  new  centre  of  tioQ  wiH  Aerefore  be  produced  every  time  a 

radiation,    so    that   the   shadows   that  are  ob-  barged  electron  collides  with  the  solid  obstacle, 

served  in  such  a  case  are  diffuse  and  indefinite,  and  hence,  since  there  is  no  regularity  in  the 

The  discovery  of  the  X-rays  led  to  much  (follisions,  there  will  also  be  no  regularity  in  the 

speculation  among  physicists  as  to  their  ultimate  resulting  ethereal  pulsations.    This  view  of  the 

physical  nature.    In  the  theory  of  light  it  was  nature  of  the  X-rays  accords  with  all  the  known 

long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  disturbance  which  phenomena,  even  with  the  demonstrated  absence 

takes  place  in  the  ether  when  a  light-wave  trav-  of  the  X-rays  from  ordinary  sunlight.    This  last 

els  through  that  medium  most  be  such  that  the  (act  was  tested  and  verified  by  experiments  upon 

displacements  that  occur,  whatever  their  nature  Pike's    Peak    where    a    sensitive    photographic 

may  be,  occur  only  in  directions  that  are  per-  plate  was  exposed  for  several  months  to  the 

pendicular  to   the  direcli&n  in  which  the  ray  action  of  the  snnltght,  protected  by  wrappings 

itself    progresses.     (See    Etheb;    Undulatoky  that  were  imfervious  to  light,  but  which  would 

TsKORV.)    There  appeared  to  be  no  phenom-  transmit,  freely,  any  X-rays  that  might  happcs 

enon  whose  existence  corresponded  to  the  exist-  to   he  present    The  elevated  poeiidoa  wu  M- 

ence  of  a  wave  of  compression  and  rarefaction  lected  in.  order  that  any  absorptive  action  that 

in  the  ether,  such  as  occurs  in  air  when  a  sound-  the   earth's   atmosphere  might   exert   upon   the 

wave  passes;  and  in  order  to  explain  the  absence  rays  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practic- 

of  this    longitudinal    wave   of  rarefaction  and  able  amount.    Subsequent   development  of  the 

compression  it  was  necessary,  in  the  elastic-solid  exposed  plate  showed  no  evidence  of  the  action 

theory  of  light,  to  assume  that  the  ether  is  abso-  of  X-rays  upon  it. 

lutely  iiKompressible.  or  to  make  certain  other  In  the  course  of  experiments  with  the  X-rays, 
special  assumptions  with  respect  to  its  nature,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
Upon  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays,  it  was  there-  ducing  more  or  less  marked  physiological  effects. 
fore  natural  to  inquire  if  they  do  not  constitute  The  most  noticeable  of  these  consists  in  the 
the  missing  phenomenon  corresponding  to  a  "buming*  of  the  skin,  the  cuticle  becoming  red- 
compressive  disturbance  in  the  ether.  This  idea,  dened  and  inflamed  under  protracted  exposure 
although  it  was  an  attractive  one,  and  agreed  to  these  rays,  hiuch  as  it  does  upon  exposure  to 
well  with  the  absence  of  polarization  in  the  strong  sunlight.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
X-rays,  gradually  fell  out  of  favor,  giving  way  hnman  eye  can  perceive  the  X-rays  faintly, 
temporarily  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  X-rays  though  it  is  believed  that  the  retina  is  not  di- 
are  similar  in  nature  to  ordinary  light,  but  that  rectly  affected  by  them ;  the  sensation  of  a 
they  are  of  exceedingly  short  wave-length —  faint,  indefinite  light  to  which  they  give  rise 
much  shorter,  in  fact,  than  any  form  of  radiation  being  probably  due  to  the  fluorescing  of  some 
previously  known.  There  was  much  to  be  said  of  the  inner  parte  of  the  eye  under  their  influ- 
m  favor  of  this  latter  hypothesis,  for  it  was  ence.  The  known  fact  that  the  artificial  culture 
known  that  the  phenomena  that  would  be  mani-  of  fuberenlosiH  germs  must  be  conducted  in  flie 
tested  by  light  of  wave-lengths  exceedingly  short  dark,  and  that  strong  sunlight  will  check  the 
in  comparison  with  the  average  distances  be-  development  of  such  germs,  or  destroy  them 
tween  the  molecules  of  transparent  bodies  would  altogether,  led  to  the  hope  that  the  X-rays  might 
be  very  different  from  those  that  are  observed  have  similar  properties,  and  that  on  account  of 
in  connection  with  light  of  longer  wave-lengths,  their  marked  power  of  penetrating  the  human 
Even  if  the  wave-length  of  the  X-rays  were  very  flesh,  they  might  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
short,  however,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  tuberculous  disease.  These  hopes  were  not  very 
that  interference  phenomena  of  some  sort  might  fully  rewarded,  but  the  X-rays  have  nevertheless 
still  be  observable;  and  yet  no  such  phenomena  proved  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  superficial 
could  be  detected.  What  is  probably  the  true  tuberculosis  (lupus)  and  cancer.  Some  author- 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  X-rays  was  ities  still  hold  that  the  cases  of  apparent  cancel 
given  almost  simultaneously  by  Stokes,  Leh-  which  have  "been  successfully  treated  by  the 
mann,  and  J.  J.  Thomson.  The  "pulsation  the-  X-rays  have  not  been  correctly  diagnosed,  and 
ory»  advanced  by  these  physicists  assumes  that  that  true  carcinoma  does  not  yield  permanently 
the  X-rays  do  not,  like  light,  consist  of  traim  to  the  action  of  this  agency.  See  Ether;  Eli& 
of  viavfs,  in  which  a  series  of  similar  waves  thon;  Licht;  Radioactivity;  Vacuum.  Cod- 
follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession  and  at  suit,  also.  Barker,  'Rontgen  Rays,'  in  the 
reculat  intervals,  but  that  they_  consist,  instead,  'Scientific  Memoir  Series,'  where  several  of  the 
ot  a  scries  of  electrical  pulsations  through  the  most  important  of  the  papers  that  have  appeared 
ether,  following  one  another  without  any  regn-,  are  collected.  "  A.  D.  Ristein,  Ph.D., 
larity.    .K  mathematical  analysis  of  the  conse-         Editorial  Staff,  ^Encyclopedia  Amerieima.' 
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X.  Y.  Z.  CORRESPONDENCE  — XAHTHOXYLUH 

X.  Y.  Z.  Corre^randence,  in  United  States  leaving  Patroclei  on  the  field  ot  battle,  lite 
history,  the  name  given  to  the  despatches  of  horse  turned  his  head  reproachfully,  and  tM 
the  thre«  commissioners  to  France  in  1797-^    Achilles  diat  he  also  wonld  soon  be  nombered 


Marshall,    Pinckney,    and    Gerry.      These    com-  with  the  dead,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  horse, 

misGtoners  reached  Paris  in  October  1797,  but  but  by  the  decree  of  inexorable  destiny. 

were    refused    recognition    by    the    Directory  Xanthos  of  Lydia,  Greek  historian.     He 

l^^UT-  ^a'^t^u'T/^  ^l'^yf^^^7.d  flourished  about  the  6lh  century  B.C,  and  was 

the  Marqma  de  lalleyrand,  minister  lor  toreicn  _     , -.l    tt      j„.  ti     _ 

other  two,  Bellamy  and  Hauteval,  urged  that  in  °'  "  """^  ''^'"'  P^'^^^'"^'^- 
case  the  American  government  would  buy  at  Xanthox'jrlutn.  a  genus  of  theJ?ti(acr«,coin< 

par  stock  amounting   to  32,000,000  livres,   but  posed  of  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  or  trees,  often 

whose  market-value  was  really  about  one  half  with   prickly  branches.     The   leaves   arc  com- 

that  amoun^the  transaction   would   be  viewed  pound,  pinnate,  sometimes  reduced  to  three,  or 

as  a  loan.    The  intimation  was  that  in  default  rarely,   to  one,  leaflet,   usually  pellucid  dotted, 

of  money  war  would  ensue.    These  terms  were  Tbe  flowers  are  small,  in  axillary  or  terminal 

promptly  rejected.     The  despatches  sent  by  the  panicles,   and    are    from   3-   to   S-nwrous.     The 

commissioners  were  submitted  in  copy  to  Con-  fruits  split  in  two,  with  one  or  two  shining 

gress,  X,  v.,  and  Z.,  having  been  substituted  for  black   seeds.     Xanthoxylunt   is   a   lar^  geous, 

the  resfiective  names  of  the  French  agents.     A  found  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 

Kreat  stir  was  caused  at  the  time.    Preparations  spheres,  especially  in  Uieir  warmer  parts.    The 

for  hostilities  were  made,  and  war  on  the  sea  species  are  so  aromatic  and  pungent  that  in  the 

actually  broke  out.     Consult  for  the  text  of  the  countries  where   they  exist   they  are   popularly 

correspondence    'American    State   Papers,   For-  called   peppers,   specially   X.   piptritum,   called 

eign  Relations,>  Vol.  11.  {183a).  Japan  pepper,   which   is   regarded  as  an  anti- 

Xanthian    (z5n'tK-an)    Marbles,    a    large  "^^^    *°V,    P°'^,;       ,f     '5"«''     a"     In<ii^ 

collection  of  marbles  of  various  ages  (from  S4S  »?«>«-    h"?    small   yellow    flowers    and    srnall 

«.c  onward)  discovered  near  Xanthus,  in  183a  round  berries,  which,  when   unripe,  uste  like 

„      ^   '  .    ,  ^  „  ,,  ^  fie  skin  of  a  fresh  orange.    Its  fruit,  and  the 

Xanthine,  an  organic  base,  C.H.N.O.,  oc-  seeds  and  bark  of  X.  alaium,  which  grows  near 
curring  in  small  amounts  in  many  animal  secre-  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and  those  of  X 
tions,  in  the  blood,  urine,  liver,  in  some  urinary  biidrunga,  also  Indian,  are  given  as  aromatic 
calculi,  and  in  tea  extract.  It  may  be  readily  tonics  in  fever,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  cholera, 
made  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  guanine.  They  are  used  as  a  condiment  in  India  and  as  a 
A  while  amorphous  powder  slightly  soluble  in  fish-poison.  The  small  branches  are  employed 
water,  and  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  to  make  walking-sticks,  and  the  twigs  as  tooth- 
both  acids  and  bases.  It  is  closely  related  to  brushes.  The  seeds  of  the  latter  are  as  fragrant 
theobromine  and  caffeine,  the  alkaloids  found  as  lemon  peel ;  X.  clavo  and  X.  fraxineum  ap- 
in  cocoa  and  coffee  respectively.  Caffeine  may  plied  externally  to  the  gums  or  taken  internally, 
be  considered  as  xanthine  in  which  three  hydro-  are  powerful  sudorifics  and  diaphoretics  used 
gen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  three  methyl  in  toothache,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
(CH.)   groups.  mouth,     and     rheumatism.      The     root     of     X. 

Xanthippe,  zan-(hip'e,  the  wife  ot  Soc-  nilidum  is  sudorific,  emmenagogue,  etc.  The 
rates,  the  Greek  philosopher.  Her  shrewish  powdered  bark  of  X.  hiemalt  is  given  in  Brazil 
temper  has  become  proverbial,  but  many  of  the  '"  earache ;  and  the  capsules  and  seeds  of  X. 
stories  about  her  are  probably  false,  for  in  hatiile  are  employed  in  northern  India  to  intox- 
ancient  Athens  gossip  was  cultivated  to  the  per-  "cate  fish.  The  West  Indian  species  of  Xonthoi- 
fection  of  a  fine  art,  the  poin*  and  not  the  y'*""  are  called  yellow-wood,  X.  canbatim  being 
truth  ot  the  story  being  the  chief  consideration,  differentiated  as  the  prickly  yellow-wood.  It 
Xanthippe's  nalural  inequalities  of  temper  were  «  a  tree,  20  to  5o_feet  high,  whose  prickly  young 
heightened  by  the  peculiarities  of  her  spouse,  stems  are  made  jnto  walking-sticks.  The  wood 
especially  his  indifference  to  the  commonplace  's  used  for  inlaying  and  for  furniture.  X, 
duty  laid  on  the  head  of  the  house  to  make  both  cribsosum  is  the  satin-wood  of  Florida  and  the 
ends  meet.  The  philosopher  received  her  re-  West  Indies,  which  when  first  cut  has  the  odor 
proaches  with  such  good-humored  indifference  ?f  the  veritable  satin-wood  X.  fagara  iPltrota) 
that  it  is  not  surprising  she  sometimes  resorted  's  a  small  tree  common  in  the  same  region,  and 
to  other  weapons  beside  her  tongue;  as  on  the  tropical  America,  producing  a  hard,  heavy,  red- 
occasion  when  she  is  said  to  have  finished  up  a  dish-brown  wood  known  as  savin  or  iron-wood 
tirade  by  sousing  the  philosopher,  though  his  '"  the  West_  Indies,  or  as  the  wild-lime.  Still 
remark,  as  he  moved  dripping  from  the  scene,  another  species  is  X.  etnarginaium,  a  shrub  with 
that  when  Xanthippe  thundered  she  watered,  coriaceous  foliage,  exported  under  the  name  of 
must  have  shown  her  that  here,*too,  she  was  rose-wood,  but  is  called  licca-tree  or  lignum- 
powerless.  vonim  at  home.    The  commonest  species  of  the 

Xmthippus,  zin-thlp'fis.   Spartan   general.  "?"^^''"  P"''^*'  States,  and  ihe  hardiest,  is  the 

He  assisted  the  arthaginian^  in%hefirs*rPunic  ^AiTu^T^'^i,^  f^H    t    'l  ""hVh    "^^   '^ 

war   and   defeated   the   Romans   under   Regulus  «1<^:P'""?*^,  '^%"'   ^t""    t^'f   "^ich   are   gen- 

at  Tunes  (now  Tunis)  =S5  RC  ^  "f^  prickly.    The  cymosc  flowers  are  axilT.n- 

_     ^.  ,   ,  ,  .        .  .  .  s"o  sessile,  without  calyx,  and  they  are  grcenish- 

Xanthos.  zSnthos,  the  mythical  horse  ot  while.     The  capsules  are  black  and  elTipsoidaL 

tfte  mythical  hero,  Achil  es.    It  is  related  in  the  It  is  called  prickly-ash  or  toothache-tree,  be- 

iliart'    that  being  chided  by   his   master   for  cause  both  Indians  and  country  people  used  tbe 

rmz.ri.,  Google 
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hot,  acrid  bark  of  both  this  species  and  X.  clavo-  c)tj[.  Other  protnJnMt  buildings  are  the  mo 
herculis,  which  when  chewed  produces  a  sting-  nicipal  buildhtK,  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ing sensation,  for  aching  teeth.  The  bark  of  ors'  Orphans  Home,  and  several  business  blocks, 
both  tiiesc  species,  and  the  capsules  of  the  latter.  Outside  the  city  limits  are  the  county  infirmarj 
are  a  powerful  stimulant  and  tonic  drug.     The  and  children's  home. 

southern   prickly   ash    is   X.    clava-hfreulis,   the  The  educattotiai  institutions  are  Xenia.  Theo- 

sea-ash,  or  pepper-wood,  has  its  flowers  in  large  logical  Seminary  (United  Presbyterian),  opened 

terminal  compound  cyme9,  and  its  prickles  arc  In  1794.  three  high  schools ;  Central,  established 

supported  on  corky  cushions.  in   1856,   East   Main   Street,   for  colored   pupils, 

Xanthus,    zan'thiis,    Asia    Minor,    (i)    an  ^A.  the    Ohio    Soldiers'    and    Sailors'    Home 

ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Lycia,  on  the  Xan-  High  School;  public  and  pansh  schools,  a  public 

thus  River;  about  eight  miles  above  its  mouth.  I'l'^H'  (builduig  presented  by  Andrew  Came- 

Its  ruins  near  modenT  Gunik  were  discovered  in  S"*)-  ^nd  school  libraries.     Wiibcrforee  Univer- 

1838,  and   have  yielded   a   large  collection   of  »ity,  in  W.lberforce  suburb,  is  for  colored  pupils 

marbles,    now    in    the    British    Museum.     (2)  It  has  departnients  of  law,  theology,  science,  and 

The   river  now  known  as   the   Kcdja   Ak   rises  literature,    and    a    training    school    for    nursM^ 

in  Mount  Taurus,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterra-  ^*"ere    are    16   churches:    Five    Baptist,    three 

nean  a  little  to  the  west  of  PaUra.  Metiiod.st,    three    Presbyterian,    and,  one    each 

„       ,  .        Ti     .L            en    n  of  Roman  Catholic,  Disciples  of  Christ.  Protes- 

Xave'nMi  Brothera.     See    Ormbs,    Reug-  (am  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed.    The 

'*'^^  two  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $aoo/xx>^ 

Xavier,     z5v1-er,     Sp.     ha-v4-ar'.     Saint  and  toUl  resources  about  $i,30o,ooa    The  gov- 

Prands.     See  Frakcis  XAinra,  Saint.  emment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  boards  of  pub- 

Xavier,    Henry,    American    horticulturist:  lie  service  and  safety,  and  a  council  of  seven 
b.   Lyons,    France,   36   March    1836;   d.    Mount  members,  elected  biennially. 
Vernon,    N.    Y.,    19    June    1901     When    quite  Xenia  was   settled   in   April   1803   by  John 
young  he  came  to  this  country  aiLd  in  1853  set-  Marshall.    In    1808   it  was  incorporated.    Pop- 
tied   at   Mount  Vernon.     He  imported   into  the  (iSgo)   7J0i;   (1900)  8,696;   (loro)   8.706. 
United    States   nearly   every    known   species   of  J-  P.  Celw, 
wine -producing  grape  vines,  making  many  trips  Editor  'Xtnia  Gatttte.* 
to  Europe  for  this  purpose,  and  bringing  the  Xenoclea,  iin'5-kISz,  Greek  tragic  poet:  b. 
vines  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Athens  4th  century  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Hungary.  Macedon.    He  obtained  a  prire  for  four  plays. 

Xavicr,  Jerome,  Spanish  Jesuit   mission-  'CEdipus.'     'Lycaon,>    the    'Bacchantes,'    and 

ary:  b.  Navarre;  d.  Goa,  India,  1617-    He  wrote  'Athamas.' 

both  in  Latin  and  in  Persian,  end  among  his  Xenocratei,  ze-nQk'rf-t£z,  Greek  philoa- 
principal  works  are:  'Treatise  on  the  Myster-  opher:  b,  Chalcedon  396  B.C.;  d.  314  B.C  He 
les  of  Christianity'  (ifioo)  ;  'Life  of  the  Apos-  was  a  pujiil  and  friend  of  Plato,  whose  friend- 
ties' ;  'History  of  Jesus  Christ';  'Directory  ship  he  gained,  and  though  of  a  dull  and  sluggish 
of  Kings  for  the  Govemment  of  their  Subjects.'  disposition,    supplied    the    defects   of   nature   by 

Xebec,  zi'bek,  a  small  three^asted  vessel,  unwearied  attention  and  industry.    He  succeeded 

employed    in   the   Mediterranean,    distinguished  Speusippus   in   (he   school  of   Plato   about  339 

from  other  European  vessels  by  the  great  projec-  B.C.,   presiding   oyer   the   academy   till   his   own 

tion   of   the   prow   and   stem   beyond   the    cut-  death   25   years   later.     He   was    famed   for   his 

water  and  stem-post.    In  this  respect  it  resem-  integrity  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  appeared 

bles    the    felucca,    from    which    it    differs    only  in  the  court  as  a  witness  the  judges  dispensed 

in  having  the  fore-mast  square-rigged.    The  xe-  with  his  oath.    He  was  the  author  of  numer- 

bec  is  constructed  with  a  narrow  floor  for  the  ous  works,  none  of  which,  however,  are  extant. 

sake  of  speed,  and  of  a  great  breadth,  so  as  to  Xenon,  a  gaseous  chemical  eletnent  dis- 

be  able  to  carry  a  considerable  force  of  sail  covered  by  Ramsey  and  Travers  (1S98}  in  the 

without  danger  of  overturning.  residue  left  after  the  evaporatron  of  a  large 

Xenia.  2c'nl-a,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  of  quantity  of  liquid  air.  Symbol  X;  atomic 
Greene  County ;  on  the  Shawnee  Creek,  and  on  weight  128.  It  is  an  inert  chemical  element 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  St.  Louis,  the  Cincinnati,  having  a  spectrum  somewhat  resembling  argon. 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin-  Xenophancs,  zi!-ndf'a-nEz,  Greek  philos- 
nati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.R.'s;  55  miles  soutli-  opher  and  poet;  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school 
west  of  Columbus.  It  is  in  the  Little  Miami  of  philosophy ;  b.  Colophon,  Asia  Minor,  about 
Valley,  in  the  midst  of  a  productive  farming  570  B.C ;  d.  about  480  B.C.  He  was  a  contem- 
region.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  has  good  macad-  porary  of  Pythagoras  and  Ananimander,  and 
amized  streets  and  enough  of  slope  to  have  having  been  banished  from  his  native  cit^  went 
surface  drainage.  The  chief  manufacturing  es-  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Magna  Grxcia.  He 
tablishments  are  two  shoe  faclories,  one  pow-  settled,  about  536  B.C.,  at  Elea  (Velia),  whence 
der  works,  one  ice  factory,  flour  mill,  four  twine  his  system,  and  the  school  which  he  founded, 
factories,  cigar  factory,  two  machine  shops,  one  derive  their  name.  Of  his  poems,  in  which  h* 
automobile  factory,  brewery,  one  daily  paper  treated  of  philosophical  and  other  subjects,  only- 
house.  In  1900  (government  census)  Xenia  had  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Athen- 
106  manufactnring  establishments,  capitalized  seus,  Plutarch,  and  others.  The  portions  of  hia 
for  $1,819^614  and  employing  1,105  wage-earners  didactic  poem,  'Peri  [4iyseos'  (On  Nature)  have 
to  whom  were  paid  annually  $394,386.  The  to-  been  collected  by  Brandis  in  his  'Comments 
aally,  for  raw  material,  rent,  fuel,  tionea  Eleatkx'  (1813),  and  by  Karsten  i     " ' 


etc.,  was  ^.171,360;  and  the  value  of  the  fin-    'Philosophoram    Grtecorom    velerom    reliqui 

■■hed    products    was    $3,133,797.    The    ooanty    (Vol.  I..  1830).    He  was  an  ardent  monotheist 

conrt-boute  •■  in  a  park  in  the  centre  ol  the    and  declared  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  attributed 


glc 
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actions  to  the  godt  that  were  disgraceful  tor  □{  Cyrus  tiie  Elder,  there  u  sn  exhibition  ot 

men.    Consult ;  Uebcrwef,  ^History  of  Pbilo»-  Xenc^hon's  views  respecting  fee  best  form  and 

oriiy,*  Englbh  trans,  (iS?2);  Zcller,  'PhtIos»-  metbodi    of    goreniiBenti    the     'Symposium* 

^ie    der     Griechen,'     4th     ed.     (igoo)-    Sea  (Banquet),  in  which  Socrates  is  brougbt  before 

EuUTics.  us  under  his  social  aspect:  and  of  aeverai  minor 

Xenopbon,  lEn'o-fSn,  ancient  Greek  histo-  works  on  hunting,  afcricuture,  oplitks,  and  the 

rian  and^Beneral:  h.  Athens  aboot  434  RC-J  d-  ■*='**^^  °*  ""v    T*"-  *"?.■«.  O^  ?^°**5^".  "  " 

Corinth  afoul  355  "c.     He  lived  during  a  period  geqcral  s  model  of  sin«.licity.    T^e  Greeks  e*- 

in  which  the  greatest  poiitica!  and  intellectual  '«™5<'  h'^  «"'J  ^s  a  writer  so  hjrfi  that  thej 

excitement   existed   at    Athens,    and   in   which  called  him  the  «AttJC  bee»  and  the  •Attic  muse" 

die  most  distinguished  men,  of  whom  he  was  Later  criticism  has  found  that  in  both  vocabu- 

one,  appeared  on  the  stage.    Xenophon  was  a  lary  and   syntax  he   frequently   deviates   from 

disciple    of    Socrates.    He    was    said   to    have  **>«   l>est  .Attic    usage.    His   works   have  been 

fought  witii  his  teacher  in  the  Peloponnesian  often  published  separately  and  together.    Among 

war,  and  to  have  hid  his  life  saved  by  Socrates  ^e  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Xen- 

■n  the  battle  of  Delium  (424  B.C.),  but  this  is  "i^"^  ^'^  those  by  Schneider  and  o'^'crs  (i^i- 

not   now   accepted.     When   the    Persian   prince,  ;^),  .  Sauppe     086j),    and    Dindorf     (1875). 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  contended  with  his  elder  There  is  a  complete  English  translation  by  H.  G, 

brother  Artajerxcs  Menmon  for  the  throne,  the  Dakyns,  with  mtrodiKtlons  and  notes  O800-3)- 

Lacedsmonians    sent    him    auxiliaries,    among  Consult  alsothe  studies  by  Croiset  (1873)  and 

whom  Xenophon  served  as  a  volunteer.     Cyrus  Koquette   (1884). 

was  defeated  and  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  XenMbon  of  EfAtCBua  («Xenophon  thb 
Cunaxa  (401  i.e.).  The  principal  officers  of  Vounger"),  Greek  writer  who  flourished  in  the 
tiw  auxiliary  army  having  been  lUnwise  killed  2d  coituiy  A.n:  One  work  of  his  has  been  pre- 
in  battle,  or  taken  prisoners  by  artifice,  and  served,  a  story  in  five  books,  called  'Ephesiaca; 
then  put  to  death,  Xenophoa  was  apparently  se-  or  The  I.oves  of  Abrooomas  and  Anthia.' 
lected  to  command  the  Greek  forces,  io,oao  men  Xenofl,  iS'nfis,  Btefwioa  Theodoroa,  Greek 
strong.  They  were  in  a  most  critical  situation,  author.  From  185S  he  was  a  merchant  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  without  cav-  general  broker  in  London,  and  in  1858  was  nat- 
alry.  surrounded  by  enemies  and  innumerable  uralized  as  a  British  citizen.  He  published: 
difliculties ;  but  Xenophon  was  able  to  inspire  cXhe  Devil  in  Turkey'  (1850),  a  three-voiume 
them  with  confidence,  to  repress  insubordination,  English  translation  from  the  author's  unpub- 
and  to  lead  them  in  their  return  march  of  1,500  lished  Greek  manuscript ;  in  Greek,  'The  Her- 
milcs  to  the  Black  Sea.  Xenophpn  himself  has  oine  of  the  Greek  Kevolution*  (iSfii),  trans- 
described  this  retreat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ]g,ed  gg  'Andronike'  (ifltB')  ;  'East  and  West: 
whole  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  in  his  ^  Diplomalic  History  of  the  Annexation  ot  the 
'Anabasis,'  the  most  famous  of  military  narra-  Ionian  Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece' 
lives.  There  is  no  means  of  verifying  the  state-  (1865) ;  and  'Depredations :  or  Overend,  Gumey 
ments  of  this  work.  On  their  arrival  at  Chrjs-  and  ■  Co.  and  the  Gredc  and  Orienttl  Steam 
opolis  (opposite  Byzantium)  a  number  of  the  Navigation  Company'  (18^). 
troops,  with  Xenmhon  at  their  head,  entered  Xen'otim*,  a  mineral  occurring  In  cryaUls 
the  service  of  Seuthes  kmg  of  Thrace^^,  Later,  j  ^  sameforaw  as  zircon.  It  Is  essentially 
Xenophon  jomed  the  Spartan  general  Thimbron  ■  phosphate,  YPO*.  but  much  erbium 
or  Th.bron,  who  was  then  co^lucting  the  war  -^  frequently  present  and  also  sometimes  the 
agamst  the  Persian  satraps  Pharnabazus  and  cerium  met^ii,  and  siiall  quantities  of  thorium 
Tissaphemes.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  ^  silicon.  It  is  usually  found  in  minute 
that  Xenophon  left  Asia  Minor  before  394..  when  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^, 
he  returned  to  Greece  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  ^/  ^  ^^  t^  ;„  hardness  of  4  to  5 and 
Spana  after  his  expedition  against  the  Persians.  ^j;  -j  ^  ^^  j  ^  ^ 
In  that  year  he  fought  on  the  sjde  of  the  Spar-  ^^essory  constituent  in  many  granites  (see 
tans  against  the  Athenians  at  CoT<K.e.a.  As  a  ^erby  in  Am.  J.  Sc.  41,  3o8,  i^i),  in  large 
ConseqiKnce  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  tr«-  ^^,  j^  the  granitic  rocks  of  Norway,  m 
son,  and  exiled.  After  that  he  settled  at  Scd-  j^^  auriferous  gFavels  of  North  Carolina!^  and. 
las,  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olyra-  Georgia,  and  in  choice  crystals  in  the  gneiss  of 
pia,  rnEl.s.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  dedicated  New  York  city.  When  obtainable  in  sufficient 
his  in^  to  literary  pursuits;  »aijs-be  bad  qu^ntiji^s  „  ^-'ji,  ^  ^  jmporUnt  ore  of  yliria 
acquired  nches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  he  ^,  ^^^^^  '  ^  ' 
began  to  adorn  the  country  which  surrounded  '  l--  -  t>_  j  c  ■  l  1.-  .. 
SciUus.     He  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Arte-  .    Xe«9,    ha  ras,    FVuKatC?.   Spanif^    histo- 


mis  in  imitation  of  that  of  fc<>hesus,  and  spent  "iiu.   u.  otvuie  auum  iguu,  »i 

part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  known.    He  accompanied  Piu 

hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains.     He  does  reUry,     to     Peru,,     about     1530,     and    pf    that 

not   appear   ever   to   have   returned,  to   Athens,  expedition  wrote  a  detailed  history,  entitled   "A 

although  the  sentmce  of  banishment  passed  on  True  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru'  (I547). 

him  was  afterward  repealed.     He  remained   for  The   work   was   translated   into   Italian   by   Ra- 

about   ao   years   at   SciUus,   but   WM   ultimaMly  ^"5'?-   ap?   '"'"    French   by   Ternaux-Con^wns 

expelled  from  it  (371  b.c.)  by  the  Eleans.  There-  and  is  sUll  valued  as  a  source  of  information. 

ujKHi  he  retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  died.    Be-  Xerea,  or  Jcrcs,  At  Ik  Prontniv,  Spain,  * 

Mdes  the  'Anabasis,'  Xenophon  wrote  the  'Apo-  town  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  Gnadalete, 

mnemoneumata,'   more  commonly  known  as  the  15  miles  north-north  east  of  Cadiz,  in  a  beauti- 

'Memorabilia  Socratis,'    in  which  there  is   no  ful  and  fertile  plain.    Its  manufecturcs  are  un- 

doubt  that   we  have  a    faithful    representation  important;  but  the  trade,  of  which  die  staples 

of  one  side  of  the  Socratic  teaching;  the  'Cy-  are  eom  and  wine,  is  very  important    The  wine 

nquedia,'   in  whichi  tinder  the  guise  of  i.  lue  is  widely  known  as  die  popular,  sherry,  and  is 
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largeljr  exported.    Near  this  town  a  battle  was  its  inhabitants.    The  first  naval  battle  between 

fought  between  the  Moors  and  Gotihs  in  711,  the  two  powers  at  Artemisium  had  been  indc- 

in  which  Roderick,  the.last  king  of  the  GotbB  in  cisive;   but  it  inspired  the   Greeks    with  new 

Spain,  lost  his  life.  confidence;  and  the  second  naval  action  at  Sa- 

Y.»».k..h..    ,i.'A  ftto    ..]...h,  ».ui^).  !.„„.  lamis,  in  which,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  histo- 

i,!.!.  of  tfc  moUlur.  whith  they  Eve.    Thi.  E™jll!l"r'%°i?r"','''i' "TI        'Ef"''"' 

leiult  »  obtained  m  wriou.   ww..    In  soi»e,  &„"i™°'    '    J™   ■.       ..    ^  S^J   ^"" 

thi.  trnnsninnff  inrfarp   it   wrMtTv   r#.ti.r«t     anif  *""  *"*  "^^  f"'  ""^  ™*"  among  the  ntllhons 

Z  folS'ris^nl^l^^r'lhXdisSise^-wl^.  ^L^jf-  ^^^  ^^at  was  equal  to  the  monarch  in 

the   rtems  themsel^s   takinTits    place,   as   ill  ^°™*l'"!!ir,  ^^,!'  °    "  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^"''^ 

switch  plains  and  cacti;  ani  this  habit  is  fre-  °^"  ?  B™*  f  <*  extensive  empire. 

quently  combined  with  the  storage  of  water  in  Xunciw,  he-ma  na,  in  Spanish  legendary 

succulent   tissues.    Other   plants,    like    the   eu-  hbtory,  the  wife  of  the  Gd  (qv.), 

calyptus  trees  predominating  in  the  dry  forests  Ximwi*,    or    the    Heroic    baugfater,    an 

of  Australia,  by  a  vertical  arrangement  of  their  English  adaptation  of  Corneille's  <Cid,>  by  Col- 

fohage,  or  a  similar  disposition  of  the  branches  ]ey  cihber,  fir^t  played  in  London  in  1712,  and 

themselves,    when  foliage  is  wanting,  as  it  is  ptjnled  in  1718. 

in  the  casuarinas,  avoid  presenting  broad  sur-  ~. .      .,  .      ,,      ,  _      ,,  .      __ 

faces  to  the  sun  and  hot  winds.     Some  erophy-  .   *»^«4  "-me  net,  Sp.   he-minas,  R-«i- 

tic    plants    dose    their    leaves    just    before    the  ««<?■   Spaiush  ecclesiastic   and   prinw  mm.s- 

dry  season;  the  whole  existence  of  others  he-  "'■■').  To rrelaguna,  Castile^  1436;  d.  Roa  near 

gins  and  ends  during  the  continuance  of  a  rainy  Val  adohd,  8  Nov.  1517.     He  was  graduated  in 

season;  and  in  the  Bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  ""''  '^^  <=^°"  'j"  ^t  Salaimmca  in   1456,  be- 

we  see  still  another  common  arrangement  for  «««  »  P"e*f  »«<1  KO'^.K  to  Rome  prwtised  m 

passing   the    dreaded    dry    months,    the    plants  P?  "»"^ts  of  the  consistory  i45?h^S-     He  ob- 

growing  vigorously  and  completing  their  above-  ^^^  "  P^P^'  ™11,.  wbieh  secured  to  him  the 

ground  existence,  while  the  weather  is  still  fa-  fi'V?f?"'  ^^l"  '"  Spain  but  the  archbishop 

vorable,    and    storing   up    food   in   their    roots  °{  Toledo  refused  to  give  him  any  place,  andj 

or  iwtstoeks,  BO  that  they  may  rest  uninjured  J'™^'' >"'"«.  i?"!*"  P^^"^?"""  °'  a  vacant 

in  the  ground  during  the  heated  term,  and  be.  benefice  the  archbishop  caused  him  to  be  im- 

rcady  to  spring  into  activity  as  soon  as  the  rains  Pnsoned,    Xjmenes,  neverlieless,   recovered  his 

begin.    An    extensive    development   of   Kgneous  J^fio""-  and   the   Cardinal   Gonialei   Mendoia, 

tissue   is   characteristic   of    xerophytes,   and    ao  ^}^^P   °}   Siguenca,  appointed   hua   his   gratMl- 

also   are    such    modifications    of   tissue   as    the  "'=«■%   He  emered  the  Franciscan  order  m  148* 

matted  hairs,   mineral,  waxy  and   varnish-like  »^  -f°J  s"eral  years  practised  the  most  rigi4. 

encrustations   on   the  epidermia,  the  ctosin»  or.  asceticism.     In    i*^    he    became    confessor    to 

concealing  of  stomata,  etc.  Q""™  Isabella  of  Castile,  to  whose  notice  he 
had   been   recommended   by   Cardinal   (fandoza, 

XerxM    Iq    zerk'siz,   king   of    Persia:    b.  and  in   1495  was  made  archbishop  of  Toledo. 

about  519  B.C;  d.  465  b.c.    He  was  the  second  He  did  not  accept  this  dignity  till  after  many 

son  of  Dartust  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  began  refusals,   and   an   express   command    from   the 

to  rc^  in  48J,    He  was  preferred  to  his  broth-  PWt.     As  an  archbishop  he  was  very  zealous, 

et   Artabazanes,    born    before    his    father    was  behaving  as  a  father  toward  the  poor,  abolishing 

raised   to   the   throne ;   while  Xerxes   was   bom  a  multitude  of  abuses,  and  adhering  steadfastly 

after  that  ^vejit,  and  was  the  son  of  Atossa.  to  his  resohition   that  public  offices  should  be 

daughter  of  Cyrus,  but  this  preference  caused  filled  with  honorable  and  well-qualih^d  men.    In 

no   struggle   between   the  brothers.     After  hav-  spite  of  all  opposition  he  effected  a  reform  in 

ing  suppressed  a  revolt  in  Egypt  in  a  single  the  mendicant  orders  of  Spain,  founded  in  I49g 

campaign,  he  thought  himself  able  to  execute  the  a  university  at  Atcala  de  Henares,  and  under- 

plan    of   conquering    Greece,    already   conceived  took  in  1502  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible. 

by    his    father,   and   collected   for   this    purpose  His   activity  was  also  displayed  in  other  wa^.- 

an  immense  army,  estimated  by  the  historians  Dissensions  prevailed  in  the  royal  family.   Philip 

as  containing  i,ooojaoo  men.    In  all  probability  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L, 

the    Greeks    greatly    exaggerated    the    number  had  marriad' Joanna,  the  only  daughter  of  Fci- 

of    their    enemies;    and    the    train    of   women  dinand  and  Isabella,  and  on  the  death  of  the 

and  slaves  who  followed  the  army  made  at  least  latter    Philip   received    Castile,   in   right   of   his 

half  of  its  numerical  amount ;  still  the  numbers  wife,  the  sole  heiress  of  her  mother.    This  gave 

of  the  Persians  were  bejrond  ail  conyiarison  su-  rise  to  disputes  between  him  and  his  fathcr-in- 

to  those  of  the  Greeks.    By  means  of  a  law,  which  were  composed  by  Ximenei.    After 

„-  of  boats   Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  Philip's  death   (1936)   Ferdinand  became  regent 

(480)  while  the  Greeks  awaited  him  on  the  of  Castile  for  his  grandson,  afterward  the  £m- 
fiontier  of  their  country,  in  the  pass  of  Ther-  peror  Charles  V.,  who  was  a  minor.  On  this 
mopyls.  After  the  heroic  Leonidas  had  fallen  occasion  he  had  been  much  assisted  by  Ximenez, 
with  his  Spartans  (see  I^omidas).  Xerxes  who  in  TS07  was  made  cardinal  and  grand-in- 
burned  Athens,   which  had  been   forsaken  by  quisitor  ol  Spain.    The  conversion  of  the  Moor* 
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XIMENBS  DE  QUKSADA  —  XUARES 

now  particularly  occupied  his  attention.     With  Granada,  and  returning  to  Bogota  ia  IS5I>  seeing 

thia  view  he  formed  the  project  of  passing  over  to  have  protected  the  people  against  tbe  rapacit}i 

to  Africa,  in  order  to  take  the  fortress  of  Oran.  of  Spanish  officials.     About  1561  he  was  named 

and  in  May  150^  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Spanish  government  adelailado,  or  gov- 

A  battle  soon  followed  in  the  neighborhood  of  ernor-in-chief  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada, 

Oran,  in  which  the  Moors  were  defeated     The  and  induced  to  fit  ont  ail  expedition  in  search  of 

fortress  was  immediately  taken  and  the  garrison  El  Dorado,  beyond  the  territories  of  Fauto  and 

Eut  to  the  sword.    Ximenes  caused  Oran  to  be  Papamene.    To  this  enterprise  he  devoted  three 

artified     anew,     changed     the     mosques     into  years,    spending    immense    sums    in    fitting    it 

churches,  and  returned  as  a  conqueror  to  Spain,  out,  but  returning  with  only  a  handful  of  folloW' 

When    Ferdinand    died   in    1516,    his    grandson  ers.      In    1572    he    founded    the    city   of    Santa 

Giarles   bein^  still  a  minor,  Ximeties  became  Agueda,  21  miles  from  Mariqnita.    He  died  of 

regent  of  Spain,  during  his  regency  of  two  years,  leprosy,  and  by  bis   will   declared  himself  poor 

brought  the  finances  into  order,  paid  the  crown  and  forbade  the  erection  of  any  but  the  simplest 

debts,  and  restored  the  domains  which  !iad  been  monument  over  his  grave.     His  remains  were 

alienated,  caused  the  laws  to  be  observed,  and  removed  to  Bogota  in  1597.     He  left  a  manu- 

placed  the  Spanish  military  force  upon  a  respect-  script  work  entitled    'Sermonea'  and  a  'Com- 

able  footing.     Consult :  Flechier,   'Hisioire  dn  pendio  historial,'  both  of  which  are  lost    Consult 

Cardinal  Ximenes'    {1693);  Hefele,  'Der  Kar-  J.  Acosta,  *Hisloria  del  descubrimiento  y  colo- 

dinal    Ximenes*    (1844,    English    trans,    i860)  ;  nizacion  de  la  Nueva  Granada*  (1849)  1  Antonio 

Barrett,    'Life   of  Cardinal   Ximenes'    (1813)  J  de  Plaza, 'Memorias  para  la  historia  de  la  Nueva 

Prescott,     'Ferdinand    and    Isabella*     (18^) ;  Granada*   (Bogota  ifiSO)- 

•Life,'  by  Ulrich  (1B83).  Xime'nia,  a  genus  of  Olacacinetr,  repre- 
Ximenes  de  Queaada,  di  ki  sa  flia,  Gon-  sented  by  large  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often 
Ealo,  Spanish  explorer  and  conqueror:  b.  spinous.  Leaves  entire,  leathery;  calyx  very 
Granada  about  1498;  d.  MariquiU,  New  Granada,  small,  pelals  four,  hairy  inside;  stamens  eight, 
16  Feb.  15791  He  came  to  America  in  1535  as  ovary  with  four  one-seeded  cells.  X.  americaHO, 
a  jodicial  functionary  in  the  suite  of  Pedro  Fer-  the  false  sandalwood^  is  a  straggling  Indian 
nandez  de  Lugo,  governor  of  the  province  of  shrub,  or  low  spreading  tree;  producing  dull- 
Santa  Marta,  who  chose  him  to  head  an  expedi-  white  fragrant  flowers,  smelling  like  cloves,  suc- 
tion against  the  Chibchas,  supposed  to  number  ceeded  by  small,  oval,  red  or  yellow  pulpy  fnuts, 
more  than  9,000,000  souls,  on  the  great  plains  of  an  inch  long,  aromatic,  hut  somewhat  astringent 
Tunja  and  BogcM,  and  the  neighboring  regions  They  conlam  a  white  globose  nut  with  a  kernel 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  river  Magdalena.  which  Ustes  like  a  filbert.  Its  wood  is  very 
•  -  -  -  ■  lough  and  heavy.  This  shrub  is  known  in  Flor- 
ida as  the  hog-plum  or  wild  lime  and  in  the 
West  Indies  as  mountain  or  seaside  plum. 

._       ._  ..._     ....                      ....  Xingfl,  shen-goo',  a  river  of  Braxil,  one 

lowing  March  progress  was  resumed.  □£  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.    It  is 

The  first  Indians  he  met  were  so  terrified  by  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  head-streams 

the  sight  of  his  horses  that  they  instantly  sub-  which    rise    near    lat    15°    S.,    Ion.    55*    W. 

mitted.    Approaching  at  Tunja  the  court  of  one  Chief     of    these    is     the     Tamitatoaba,     which 

of  the   great  chiefs  of  the  Chibchas,  he  was  flows  from  a  small  lake  about  75  miles  in  cir- 

allowed  to  enter  the  palace,  but  was  treacher-  cumference.    After    flowing    north     for     1,200 

otisly  attacked  as  be  was  about  to  embrace  the  miles  through  a  densely  forested  and  little  ex- 

cWef.    The  chief  was  taken,  after  much  slaugh-  plored   region,  the  Xingu   forms  a  large  lake 

ter,  and  Ximenes  became  possessed  of  vast  riches,  which  is  connected  with  the  Amazon  estuary 

From  Tunja  be  marched  upon  Iraca^  the  sacred  by  a  number  of  deltaic  channels  240  miles  west 

city  of  the  nation.    Here  two  Spanish  soldiers,  of    Pari.    Steamers    ascend    the    river    to    the 

in  pursuit  of  plunder,  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  Cataract  and  Fall  of  Itamaraci.    The  river  wa» 

great  temple  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  cap-  unexplored  until  1884-7,  when  it  was  descended 

tured  by  Ximenes,  and  it  perished  with  the  city  from  Cuyaba  by  Von  den  Steinen. 

after  burning  several  days.    Ret u riling  toward  XiphodontidK,  7lf-o-don'tl-d6,  a  family  of 

Tutija,  he  fought  a  desperate  batt  e  at_  Borja  „,r„i.f..  forerunners  of  the  ruminants,  wliose 


.Ji"'";  ,0™  ^  .■  -/"£^™'t,  ^A(    ^}a     hi;  primitive  forerunners  of  the  ruminants,  w4>ose 

agamst  12,000  natives,  whom  he  defeated,  after  ;.„.:„,  „.,„  :„   ^l.  TTn„.,  if™.„.  mcU  at 

which   he  made   treaties   with   several   caciques,  "™"^  E^rone      S^me  o?them^rrthe^ar<rest 

who  voluntarily  submitted.     A  usurping  chief  '^  i  ^     ,,    f""^'    r^^j  °,  T=T/I»i,  ^J-   ™J 

was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  but  was  re-  ?"^  "?'M^,"t-tt,^^n  HU^^l^^H  =rl  M^^lt^^ 

rtht  InfedV^^ft^hlhi'T  ^T'S^  with^mlre'"  dlm?nrs'of'riW  dIgit^""S 

to  the  Spaniards.     After  a  short  imprisonment  „„„  ,-i=»nr^«- 

he  promised  within  forty  days  to  fill  a  room  P^"  uaEOOON. 

with  gold  and  emeralds,  but  not  keeping  his  X^hosn'ra.       See  Horse-foot  Crab;  Mk- 

promise,  was  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  ROSTOkata. 

On  6  Aug.  1538  Ximenes  founded  the  city  of  Xuares,    hoo-a'rSs,    Oaspar,    Paraguaj-an 

Santa  F6  de  Bogota.    _  botanist,  historian,  and  biographer:  b.  Santiago 


He  was  presently  joined  by  Benalcazar,  the  del  Estero,  Paraguay,  17—;  d.  Rome,  ItaTy. 
lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  and  Frederman,  who  prcs-  1804.  Entering  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  devoted 
-_.,..  -.-J    __  ■  ..    .u-.  ■    .       .      ^^^  theology; 

f  his  order  he  re- 
upied  himself  with 
rote;  'History  ol 
ationsj*  which  re- 
ands  Xavier> ;  etb 
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ently  conspired  against  Ximenes.  but  without  himself  to  teaching  philosophy  and  theology; 
much  success.  The  three  then  returned  to  and  after  the  suppression  of  his  order  he  re- 
Europe  to  lay  their  claims  before  Charles  V.,  but  moved  to  Italy,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
while  Benalcazar  was  made  governor  of  Popayan,  botanical  researches.  He  wrote:  'History  ol 
Frederman  and  Ximenes  gained  nothing.  Later,  Buenos  Ayres,'  and  'Dissertations,*  which  re- 
however.  Ximenei  was  made  marshal  of  New  main  in  MS.;  'Life  of  St  Frands  Xavier> ;  etb 


XULLA— XYLOPIA 

XuUa,  shool'la,  or  Zoralla,  Islands,   East  soluble  in  ether.    It  is  not  used  to  any  consider' 

Indies,  a  group  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  south  of  able  extent. 

the  Molucca  Passage,  and  east  of  Celebes.    The  Xylophone,  a  musical  instrument  consist- 

largest  islands  of  the  group  are  Taliabo,  Man-  ^g  ^f  ^ars  of  wood  or  glass  graduated  in  length 

gofi,   and   Xulla  Besi.    The  first   is  about  40  and  resting  on  belts.    The  notes  arc  produced V 

miles  long.  striking  on  the  bars  with  small  hammers. 

XureL     Sec  H<hise-macke«el  ;  Jubku  Xylo'pia.  a  genus  of  anonaceous  trees  or 

XyUnder,  ksi-lan'dir,  GnUlelnms,  German  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  regions,  with  coria- 

scholar:  b.  Augsburg  20  Aug.  1532;  d.  Heidel-  eeous  leaves,  commonly  two-ranked,  and  flower* 

berg   10   Feb.   1576.     His   real   name  was   Holi-  in    axillary   clusters    or    solitary.     The    corollas 

mann.     He  was  educated  at  Tubingen  and  Basel  have  six  petals,  the  outer  three  elongated,  boat- 

and  in   1558  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  shaped,  curving  over  and  partially  ehelosing  thr 

at    Heidelberg.     His    numerous    Lalin    transia-  other  three.     The  receptacle  is  conical,  with  the 

ilons  from  the  Greek  have  been  of  much  service  stamens  ontiide  and  tht  carpels  in  its  excavateti 

to  later  students.  interior.    The   fruits   are  elongated   berries.     X. 

Xylene     in    chemistry       Three    isomeric  '*^«'>  t^ie   ifindaiba  of  Rio  Janeiro,  bears  t 

hydrocarbons  are  known  by  this  general  name,  •''K^'J'  aromatic  fruit,  which  may  be  used  asoep- 

ortlioxylene,  metaxylene,  and  paraxylene.    They  per.  with  which  it  agrees  in  its  flavor.    Good 

all  have  the  composition   CH.(CH,),  and  are  cordage  is  made  from,  the  fibres  of  rts  bark.    The 

dimethyl    derivatives    of   benzene.    Commercial  "o^d,  bark,  and  berries  of  X.  glabra,  the  bitter 

xylene  or  lylol,  found  in  coal  ur,  is  a  mixture  *<>«•  °^  the  Westlndies,  tasle  like  orange  seeds, 

of    the    above    thrcft.    It    is    a    colorless,    oily  and  wnpart  a  similar  flavor  to  the  wild  pigMtis 

liquid,  boiling  above    140°    C,   not  soluble   in  which  fwd  on  them.    It  is  said  to  be  useful  in 

water,  and  used  as  a  solvent  in  various  chemical  f°'.«/.'i.''.  ^°!'.:""''"^l"„j^B"l."''l.  ™"'"' 

operations.  '"           "           "                   '                       ' 


Xylog'rapby.     See  Wood  Encravihg. 


India 


Xytoidin,     in      chemistry,     an      explosive  X.aromatica  iorm  the piperirihiopictim  of  Ct.... 

probably  o£  the  composition  CtHtNOiOt,  known  meree,  used  as  pepper  by  the  West  African  ne- 

a)so  as  pyrox]flam  and  nitrostarch.    Discovered  groes,  as  they  are  aromatic.    They  are  sold  in  the 

by  Braconnet  in  1833  and  prepared  by  dissolving  native   markets   as   a   stimulant  and   condiment. 

one  part   of   potato    starch   in   eight   parts   of  X.  Palycarpa  is  the  yellow  dye-tree  of  tropical 

fuming  nitric  acid  and  then  pouring  this  sola-  Africa,  with  a  bitter  bark,  that  contains  berber- 

tion,  well  cooled,  into  sixteen  parts  of  concen-  ine,  and  which  yields  a  yellow  dye,  of  extensive 

trated  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  a  white  hydroscopic  tise;  it  is  also  employed  for  the  treatment  of  bad 

powder,  inaolnble  in  water  and  alcohol,  bat  ulcere. 
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Ythe  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  maj  be  of  uij  rig  suited  to  their  size,  chiefly 
alphabet,  derived  from  the  Greek  cutters,  schooners,  ketches,  yawl^  and  luggers, 
through  the  Latin,  is  both  vowel  History. — The  word  yacht  is  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  consonant.  It  came  into  Latin  being  from  the  Dutch  jagl,  a  swift  vessel,  from 
ax  Cicero's  time  in  spelling  words  jagen,  to  chase,  to  hunt.  It  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Greek;  for  the  introduced  into  England  in  1660  when  the  Dutch 
Latin  language  has  no  sound  like  that  of  the  presented  Charles  II,  with  a  yacht  The  first 
Greek  T  (upsilon)  ;  the  y  found  in  some  Latin  recorded  yacht  race  was  that  oetween  Charles 
words,  as  laeryma,  satyra,  syiva,  is  due  to  an  er-  II.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
ror  of  modern  editors;  those  words  were  in  took  place  on  the  Thames  in  1661,  but  from  that 
ancient  Latin  always  written  hcrima,  tatira,  date  none  is  on  record  till  1796^  when  trn  boats 
silva.  The  modem  Italian  alphabet  has  no  y,  started  on  a  50-mile  race  in  the  Bristol  Cbamiel 
and  the  y  of  Greek  words  adapted  into  Italian  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bristol  Sailing  So- 
is  changed  to  ».■  tinfonia,  symphony,  sindico,  ciety.  Yacht-racing  is  a  characteristic  develop- 
syndic.  In  Dutch,  y  stands  for  ij,  and  rep-  ment  of  tbe  igth  century,  eapecialij  o£  its  latter 
resents  the  diphthongal  long  »  of  English  as  half.  For  a  long  period,  cortcnduig  well  into 
in  time.  In  English,  y  is  a  superfluous  letter,  so  the  ipth  century,  yachting  was  closely  connected 
far  as  it  stands  for  a  vowel  sound;  as  such,  it  with  naval  defense,  and  private  yachts  were 
can  always  be  represented  by  the  vowel  ».  The  generally  constructed  to  carfy  gum  and  be  used 
sound  of  T,  B,  in  Greek,  was  that  of  French  11  m  case  of  need  for  naval  ptirposea.  Private  in- 
and  German  ii.  This  sound  does  not  exist  in  dividuals  of  means  were  thus  able  to  cnntribute 
English :  it  is  heard  when,  with  lips  and  tongue  to  national  defense  not  only  directly  by  form- 
in  the  positions  for  pronouncing  the  vowel  ins  a  kind  of  minor  volunteer  fleot,  but  also 
sound  00,  one  tries  to  give  the  English  vowel  inairectly  by  leading  the  way  in  the  development 
sound  of  e  in  he.  In  early  English  or  Anglo-  of  naval  architecture.  In  1832  the  Emerald,  the 
Saxon,  y  represented  this  peculiar  vowel  sound ;  fastest  cutter  in  the  Royal  navy,  was  defeated 
but  it  has  so  far  dropped  out  of  English  speech  in  a  racing  and  sailing  contest  with  the  Paddy 
that  a  person  whose  only  speech  is  English  can-  from  Cork,  a  yacht  belonging  to  a  memf>er  of 
not  pronounce  it  untaught.  At  the  time  of  the  the  famous  Water  Qub  01  Corli;  and  in  conse- 
Norman  Conquest  i  had  taken  the  place  of  this  quence  the  head  of  the  government  scjiool  of 
y,  and  soon  both  the  sound  and  the  letter  went  naval  architecture  in  Portsmouth  was  deputed 
out  of  English  use.  But  when  Norman  words  to  measure  several  private  yachts  with  a  view 
came  to  be  used  by  the  English  the  French  m  to  improving  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the 
sound  was  retained  in  many  words,  as  muse,  navy.  In  the  following  year  the  Water  Witch, 
lute,  duke,  and  they  were  pronounced  with  the  a  vessel  similar  to  tbe  lo-gun  brigs  of  tbe  navy, 
French  «;  this  sound  gradually  developed  into  built  for  I»rd  Belfast,  proved  herself  faster 
i«,  but  the  spelling  remained  unchanged :  this  it*  than  any  vessel  in  the  Royal  navy,  and  better 
represents  the  sound  of  u  in  muse,  duke  as  now  than  any  of  her  kind  for  pur^ses  of  warfare. 
pronounced.  In  the  beginning  of  syllables  and  Of  the  many  yacht  clubs  now  in  existence  only 
when  followed  by  a  vowel,  31  is  a  palatal  con-  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  and  the  Royal 
sonant,  formed  by  bringing  the  middle  of  the  Thames  Yacht  Oub  can  trace  their  history  back 
tongue  in  contact  with  the  palate,  nearly  in  the  to  a  period  before  the  last  century.  The  premier 
position  for  g  hard;  hence  Old-English  g  hard  yacht  club  of  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Yacht 
has  often  been  softened  into  y,  as  in  day  from  Squadron,  with  headquarters  at  Cowes,  dates 
Old-English  dag.  Till  comparatively  recent  back  to  1815  in  its  formal  capacity.  In  1820  it 
times  it  was  customary  to  write  iAe,  ye  and  that,  became  the  Royal  Yacht  Oub,  and  in  1833  i" 
y',  and  those  forms  were  repealed  in  typography,  name  was  changed  by  royal  order  to  Royal 
In  those  cases  the  character  resembling  y  or  Yacht  Squadron.  The  Royal  Northern  Yacht 
identical  with  it,  stood,  not  for  T  but  for  the  f  "'^  with  headquarters  at  Rothesay,  was 
Old-English  letter  p  :  it  is  a  mere  ignorantism  founded  in  1824.  The  remaining  clubs  in  Great 
to  read  «y«  year,'  ye  year  as  though  y  here  stood  "<■'*»'»  number  altogether  about  120,  of  which 
for    -the    consonant    T,    and    not    for    the    di-    ^'^"'  °"'  ^^'^"^  ^^e  Royal. 

graph  th.  American  Clubs. —  In  the  United  States  there 

v.,.t.h.  .»j  V    vj  fT-L  ,     .      are  more  than  200  yacht  clubs  scattered  through- 

Yachts  and  Yachting.  The  term  yacht  is  out  the  country,  having  about  4,000  yachts.  But 
r^.  IV  '^/fi-^  for  ,t  IS  TOW  applied  to  ves-  of  these  vessels  only  about  700  are  above  40 
^f,h.r  k"  ''  ^  differen  size  and  build,  propelled  feet  in  length,  and  only  a  little  over  half  of 
«,  „.v,.^  "^"i"^  ^^'^  "'J'^  "Z^"'  ='«:t"C'ty.  these  are  propelled  by  steam.  The  New  York 
or  other  similar  power,  and  used  for  many  dif-  Yacht  Cluli,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
Etinr^,^^r^,^  '"i  ^^""B-  =':"'«nB-  «-  having  been  organised  in  1844,  has  a  member- 
pioration,  state  ceremonial,  etc      Sailmg  yachts    ship  of  over  1,000.  but  there  are  cmly  about  140 
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steam  3^chts  and  launches  on  its  list    Thus  the  Racing  Association  introduced  the  1730  mlc.  ac- 

sailingf  yacht  is  the  normal  type  of  American  cording   to   which   the    tonnage   was    equal   to 

pleasure  craft.    There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  {LXB)*XB 

yacht,  whether  propelled  by  sail  or  steam  —  the    ,    These    rules    were    found    to 

racing  yacht,  in  which  comfort  is  sacrificed  for  1730 

speed,  and  the  commodious,  well-proportioned  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  con- 
cruiser  yacht ;  but  even  in  the  latter  every  mod-  atruction  of  yachts  of  very  narrow  beam, 
em  discovery  tending  to  increased  speed  is  in-  especially  after  about  i8?i,  when  design- 
corporated.  Popular  interest  in  yachts  may  be  ers  learned  the  use  of  outside  ballast  on 
dated  from  the  victory  of  the  yacht  America  the  keel.  A  great  change  was  effected  in  1886, 
in  the  international  contest  around  the  Isle  of  when  the  length- and- sail-area  rule  came 
Wight  in  1851.  She  represented  certain  Amer-  into  force,  and  )rachts  were  classified  accord- 
ican  ideas  in  the  shape  of  her  hnll  and  the  fit  of  ing  to  rating  determined  by  the  formula 
her  sail,  which  were  immediately  copied  in  Eng-  Length  X  Sail  Area  in  sq.  ft. 

land.    From   that    day    the   history   of   sailing   .       The       present 

yachts  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  speed  6cx» 

Arough  the  efforts  of  such  yachtsmen  as  Tames  ,;„(.„  „()„     ,„i^           ^^    ^^  i„    g^  ^ut  it 

Gordon    Bennett     General    Charles    J.    Pame.  cannot  be  said  that  finality  ¥as  yet  be^reached. 

^-   V  ^'/'^E^/-  ^A^^l  !l?°'^°'  ^""^  ^'"  "?"  Linear  rating  is  expressed  in  feet,  and  is  deter- 

K.  Vanderbilt,  and  such  desicrners  as  the  late  —jn-j  1™  tiZ  (nrmiiia 

Edward    Burgess,   A.    Cary   Smith,   J.    Beaver  "»"'*''  ^  *^^  ™"""'^.  ^.  ^      ,^-^rT— 

Webb,  and  Nat  6.  Herreshoff.    The  last  named  Length  X  75  Girth  X  .sVSail  Area 

was    the    author    of   both    the    latest    interna-  ■ 

tional   cup-racers,  Vigilant  and   Defender.     The    _ ^  „    '   „,, 

same  designers  have  won  golden  opinions  for  The  relation  of  the  classes  under  Ae  1881,  1886, 

their  work  in  the  field  of  steam-yachting,  as  and  1896  rules  may  be  shown  as  follows:    18 

have  also  Gustav  Hiilmann,  Lewis  Nixon,  C.  D  *««   I'near  ratmg  =  H   rating   (length   and  sail 

Mosher,and  Charles  M.Seabury;  and  American  ajea) ;  24  f«tr=>  "•■nR!  30  feet  =  2^  rating; 

yards  can  now  turn  out  steel  steam-yachts  equal  30  feet==S  ratmg=3  tons;  42  feet  =  10  rating 

to  the  best  made  in  England.  =5  ioas;  52  feet  =  ao  rating=io  tons;  65  feet 

Racing  Vackts.—The  designing  and  construe-  —40  rating— zo  tons, 

tion  of  a  racing  yacht  require  no  small  amount  For  the  smaller  vessels  wood  h  the  cheapest 

of   scientific   and    technical   knowledge    besides  and  lightest  material,  but  larger  ones  are  made 

large   experience,   and   consequently   the   yachts  of  steel,  or  of  steel  frames  with  a  wooden  skin, 

entered  for  the  leading  races,  at  least  in  the  the  latter  class  being  called  composite.     Other 

higher  classes,  are  the  work  of  a  very  few  de-  metals,  notably  aluminum,  have  also  been  used 

signers  and  builders.    In  a  yacht  mtended  for  for  the  construction  of  yachts.     Practically  all 

racing,  speed  is  the  primary  essential,  and  to  it  large   composite   vessels    and    also   many   small 

accommodation    and    convenience    are    in    large  ones,   have   a   copper   sheathing   to   protect,  the 

crificed.    Moreover,  a  designer  has  to    submerged  parts  of  the  wood  from  the  a'' ' 


take  into  account  the  circumstances  under  which  the  water.  The  sails  of  racing  yachts  are  gen- 
his  vessel  is  to  be  run,  or  the  competitors  which  erally  made  of  cotton,  mostly  of  the  finest  Egyp- 
she  has  to  meet,  because  a  yacht  that  does  well  tian  variety ;  but  ramie  fibre  is  coming  into  use 
in  fine  weather  and  a  smooth  sea  will  usually  he  for  this  mirpose,  and  a  mixed  cotton  and  ramie 
of  little  account  in  boisterous  weather  and  a  material  is  also  in  use.  Up  till  a  comparatively 
rough  sea.  The  rating  rules  of  the  Yacht  recent  date  flax  was  generally  used  for  the  sails 
Racmg  Association  (formed  in  1875)  also  con-  of  racing  yachts,  though  it  does  not  produce  a 
difion  the  designer's  work,  and  it  will  be  neces-  sufficiently  smooth  and  close-textured  cloth, 
sary,  therefore,  to  give  some  account  of  them  _  Speed, — The  speed  of  a  racing  yacht  of  given 
here.  The  object  of  rating  regulations  is  to  se-  siie  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  corn- 
cure  that  all  competitors  shall  start  on  prac-  promise  between  stability,  which  determines  sail- 
tically  even  teniis  in  any  given  race,  and  this  is  carrying  power,  and  resistance.  The  stabili^ 
achieved  by  the  classification  of  yachts  in  well-  ■  depends  upon  well-known  hydrodynamic  princi- 
defined  groups  according  to  certain  measure-  pies,  and  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  determined 
ments,  and  also,  especially  among  large  yachts,  by  breadth  01  beam,  the  lowness  of  the  centre  of 
by  means  of  time  allowances  corresponding  to  gjravity  of  the  vessel,  and  the  quantity  and  posi- 
differences  in  these  measurements.  In  the  early  tion  of  the  ballast.  Resistance  at  low  speeds  is 
days  of  racing,  yachts  were  grouped  according  due  chiefly  to  surface  or  skin  friction,  but  at 
to  tonnage,  the  tonnage  being  determined,  as  for  higher  speeds  it  is  principally  caused  by  wave- 
other  vessels  at  that  time,  by  multiplyinff  the  making,  a  phenomenon  too  intricate  to  be  dis- 
length  by  the  breadth  and  the  depth  and  dividing  cussed  here.  An  increase  in  beam  increases 
l^  96  (afterward  94)-  This  was  replaced  by  stabihty,  but  at  the  same  time  increases  skin  £ric- 
what  is  called  builder's  measurement  or  old  mea-  tion.  Wave  resistance  is  less  in  vessels  whose 
snrement,  which  is  still  in  use  for  some  purposes  displacement  is  obtained  mainly  by  breadtli  than 
connected  with  yachts.  The  formula  for  tonnage  in  those  where  displacement  is  principally  deter- 
(L~fB)XBXiB  mined   by   depth.     Various   means   of   lowering 

according  to  this  system  is the  centre  of  gravity  have  been  adopted  with  ad- 

94  vantage,   such  as  the  use  of  hollow  masts   and 

where  L  and  B  denote  length  and  breadth  re-  booms,  the  use  of  aluminum  for  the  upper  part 

spectively.    The  Thames  measurement  rule,  in-  of   the  vessel's   sides,   etc.    Stone   ballast   was 

troduced     in     1854,    made    tonnage    equal    to  used  in  the  early  days  of  yachting,  but  it  was 

(L— B)X  BX  (B  superseded  bv  iron,  and  that  in  turn  by  lead. 

— ;    bet    in    1881    ibe    Yacht  The  lead  ballast  was  afterward  carried  on  the 

04  keel,  and,  later,  the  keel  consisted  of  a    " 


f  a  plate  of, 

>8le 
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lead  projectiiig  far  below  the  hull.  At  present  The  more  famous  of  the  early  racing  cutters 
the  deep  fin-keel  is  of  some  other  tnelai  than  were  Kriemhilda,  Oimara,  Cythera,  Vol-au-Vent 
lead,  and  carries  the  lead  at  its  base  in  a  cigar-  (1875).  and  Neva  (1876)  ;  and  the  leading  yawls 
shaped  bulb.  Surface  friction  is  lessened  by  of  that  period  were  Florinda  (1873)  and  Jul- 
making  the  submerged  surface  smooth,  either  lanar  (1877).  Formosa,  a  big  cutter  built  in 
by  coating  it  with  varnish,  or  by  covering  it  1878,  was  supreme  in  ber  class  till  1880,  when 
with  polished  metal,  or  in  some  similar  way.  G.  L.  Watsoa's  first  large  yacht,  the  Vanduara, 
The  chief  names  in  the  evolution  of  the  present  came  on  the  scene.  Another  famous  designer, 
shape  or  lines  of  yachts  from  the  old  "cod's  Mr.  Fife,  scored  3  great  success  with  the  40-ton 
head  and  mackerel's  taiP  varieties  are  those  of  yacht  Annasona,  which  began  to  compete  in 
Scott  Russell  and  John  Hyslop,  the  latter  an  1881.  Marjorie,  from  Watson's  lines,  a  vessel 
American.  The  curve  of  cross  sections  for  tbe  of  68  tons,  was  the  chief  new  cutler  of  1883; 
fore  part  should  be  nearly  a  curve  of  versed  and  to  the  following  year  belong  Irex,  designed 
sines,  and  that  for  the  hinder  part  a  trochoid;  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Gencsta,  an  America 
.  but  various  considerations  may  modify  these  Cup  competitor  designed  by  Beaver  Webb, 
theoretical  forms.  If  two  vessels  differ  in  The  Galatea,  another  cup  challenger,  was  a 
nothing  but  length,  the  longer  will  be  the  faster,  complete  failure  in  home  waters  in  18S5;  but 
The  centre-board  keel,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  the  challenger  of  1887,  Thistle,  from  Watson's 
iron  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  design,  met  with  great  success  before  crossing 
to  circumstances,  was  of  Britiah  invention,  but  the  Atlantic.  Thistle  was  the  first  large  yacht 
is  now  most  characteristic  of  American  racing  constructed  under  the  length-and-sail-area  rule, 
yachts.  Yarana,  another  Watson  boat,  was  the  chief 
Racing  Rvles.—The  ordinary  rules  of  the  novelty  of  188S,  and  in  1889  the  same  desi^er 
road  at  sea  apply  in  the  main  to  yacht-racing,  produced  Valkyrie  I.  for  Lord  Dunraven.  The 
Yachts  sailing  with  the  wind  free  must  clear  old  Irex  continued  racing  with  considerable  suc- 
those  sailing  close-hauled.  Yachts  on  the  port  cess  down  to  1889,  and  was  succeeded  in  1890 
tack  must  give  way  to  those  on  the  starboard  by  Ivcrna,  by  the  same  designer.  In  the  latter 
tack,  and  an  overtaking  yacht  must  clear  the  year  Thistle  reappeared,  and  tlius  the  leading 
overtaken  vessel.  The  start  in  a  yacht  race  is  yachts  of  that  season  were  Yarana,  Valkyrie  I., 
now  always  a  flying  one,  but  prior  to  about  i860  Thistle,  and  Ivema.  These  were  rated  at  60, 
yachts  started  from  anchor.  Frequently  much  77,  121,  and  118  respectively.  The  Valkyrie  I. 
depends  upon  the  start,  and  accordingly  maneu-  was  ultimately  sold  to  an  Austrian  archduke, 
vering  for  initial  position  is  of  considerable  im-  and  the  Thistle  to  the  German  emperor,  who  re- 
portance.  At  the  start,  as  throughout  the  race,  named  it  Meteor.  The  years  1891  and  1892  werq 
the  skipper  counts  for  a  good  deal.  The  course  chiefly  remarkable  for  smaller  vessels,  such  as 
to  be  traversed  is  marked  out  by  buoys,  light-  Watson's  Queen  Mab  and  Varuna  and  Fife's 
ihips,  or  flag-boats.  The  time  allowances  cor-  Thalia  and  Lais;  but  1893  was  rendered  mem- 
responding   to   differences   in   rating   are   deter-  orable   in   the   annals   of  yacbtin^  by  fine  c — 


mined  in  accordance  with  a  scale  prepared  by  tests  between  Valkyrie  II.,  deseed  by  Mr. 
the  Yacht  Racing  Association.  Vessels  always  Watson  for  Lord  Dunraven ;  Britannia,  de- 
start  together,  the  time  allowance  being  made  signed  by  Watson  for  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
at  the  end  of  the  race.  Handicapping  is  also  Satanita,  Calluna,  and  Navahoe,  an  American 
practised  to  some  extent  in  yacht-racing,  yacht,  designed  by  Mr.  Herreshoff,  Valkyrie  IL 
Brilish  Yachts  and  Races.—Among  pioneer  proved  to  be  the  best  of  these  cutlers,  but  Bri- 
British  yachts  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen-  tannia  was  a  good  second.  In  1894.  these  yachts 
tury  the  most  notable  were  the  Menai,  in  which  competed  with  Vigilant,  a  Herreshoff  vessel 
the  hollow  bow  was  first  introduced ;  the  Mos-  whidi  had  defeated  Valkyrie  IL  in  the  contest 
^uito  (1848),  an  iron  vessel  built  on  the  Thames  for  the  America  Cup.  Valkyrie  II.  was  sunk  by 
in  accordance  with  Scott  Russell's  theories;  Satanita  in  the  Clyde  while  maneuvering  for  a 
and  the  Tiara,  built  at  Renfrew  in  1850.  The  start,  but  Britannia  repeatedly  beat  the  Vigilant, 
visit  of  the  America  from  the  United  States  in  The  Ailsa.  from  lines  by  Mr.  Fife,  Jr.,  and  the 
1851  marked  an  epoch  in  British  yachting.  She  Valkyrie  III.,  designed  by  Mr.  Watson  for  Lord 
was  a  schooner  of  208  tons,  and  entered  along  .Dunraven,  appeared  in  1895.  The  third  Val- 
with  14  other  vessels  for  a  race  round  the  Isle  kyrie  went  to  America  to  contest  the  cup,  and 
of  Wight.  Five  of  the  vessels  were  schooners,  the  honors  at  home  fell  to  Britannia  and  Ailsa, 
nine  were  cutters,  the  remaining  one  being  a  especially  the  former.  Mr.  Fife,  however, 
bark  (Brilliant),  and  though  ttiey  varied  in  scored  in  the  4D-raters  with  Isolde,  which  was 
tonnage  from  47  (Aurora)  to  393  (Brilliant)  distinctly  better  than  Mr,  Watson's  Caress.  A 
no  time  allowance  was  given.  The  America  new  Meteor,  designed  by  Mr.  Watson  for  the 
won  the  race  and  the  cup  presented  by  the  German  emperor,  competed  in  1896  againat 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  the  Aurora  coming  sec-  Britannia  and  Ailsa,  the  result  for  the  season 
ond,  18  minutes  behind.  In  1857  the  cup  was  being;  Ailsa  (60  starts,  21  firsts),  Britannia  (58 
set  aside  by  the  owners  of  the  America  as  a  starts,  14  firsts),  Meteor  (22  starts,  13  Srsts). 
perpetual  international  challenge  trophy.  This  The  principal  first-class  cullers  since  that  date 
was  the  origin  of  the  contests  for  the  so-called  are:  Bona,  by  Watson  (1837),  for  the  Duke 
America  Cup,  for  which  see  the  next  section.  d'Abruzzi;  Shamrock  I.,  built  for  Sir  Thomas 
The  victory  of  the  new-comer  secured  the  tri-  Lipton  to  contest  the  America  Cup  in  1899;  and 
umph  of  the  views  represented  in  the  Mosquito  Shamrock  II.,  built  for  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  to 
and  the  Tiara,  and  revolutionized  the  practice  of  contest  the  America  Cup  in  1901. 
British  yachtsmen.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a  American  and  Inlertiational  Yachtiitg.—Thx 
century  the  schooner  was  the  popular  form  of  Jefferson,  built  in  1801,  is  regarded  as  3ie  first 
racing_  yacht,  among  the  most  notable  being  yacht  built  in  America;  but  3ie  first  American 
Cambria  and  Miranda.  Gradually,  however,  the  yachts  of  importance  were  those  designed  by 
•chooners  were  displaced  by  cutters  and  yawls.  George  Steers,  notably  the  America.    In   i860 
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three    American    yachts,    Henrietta,    Fleetwing,  Mountains,  19  June  i8c»4.    Accused  in  youth  of 

and  Vesta,  raced  across  the  Atlantic,  the  first-  conspiring  for  the  iiidepeodence  of  Siberia,  he 

named  winning  the  race  with  a  time  of  13  days,  was  exiled  to  Archangel,  but  later  was  permitted 

21  hours,  55  mmutes.     In  1870  the  English  yacht  to   return   and   was   appointed   on   the   staff   of 

Cambria,  which  had  challenged  for  the  America  Gov. -Gen.  Kainakof.    Between  1865  and  1875  he 

Cup,   beat  the  American   Dauntless   in   a  trans-  traveled   extensively   in   Siberia,   publishing   the 

atlantic  race,  but  she  was  beaten  by  the  Magic  results  of  his  explorations  and  in  1882  founded 

and  several  other  boats  in  the  race  for  the  cup.  the  'Eastern  Review,*  a  strong,  popular  weekly 

"■     """)  Mr.  Ashbury,  who  owned  the  Cambria,  devoted   to  the  interests  of  Asiatic   Russia.     '" 


a^in  challenged  for  the  cup,  but  his  yacht  iSQi-a  he  made  careful  explorations  in  Mon- 
Livonia  was  defeated  by  the  New  York  Club's  golia,  discovering  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital 
vessels  Columbia  and  Sappho,  Major  Charles  of  the  Tartar  loians,  and  forming  archEologicai 
Gifford,  a  Canadian,  challenged  for  the  Amer-  collections  of  great  value.  In  1893  he  visited 
'ca  Cup  in  1876  with  the  Countess  of  Dufferin,  the  United  States.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Mt  his  yacht  was  beaten  by  the  defender,  Made-  Siberian  University,  and  a  promoter  of  universal 
line.  Another  Canadian  vessel,  the  Atlanta,  education.  Among  his  works  are ;  'The  Rus- 
contested  the  cup  in  1881,  her  opponent  being  sian  Commune  in  Prison  and  in  Exile'  ;  'Siberia 
the  Mischief,  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  be-  as  a  Colony'  ;  'The  Culture  and  Industrial  State 
fore.     Sir    Richard   Sutton   sent  the   next   chal-    oi  Siberia';   etc. 

leoge  in  1885,  and  his  yacht  Genesta  was  pitted  Yagnwondi,    ya-gwa-ran'de.     See    Jagua- 

against  the  Puritan,  hot  wiAout  success.    The    joNiii  —'■'=■ 

Puritan  was  designed  by  Edward  Burgess,  as  „'  -  i     .  ^.     e    -t^  • 

was  also  the  Mayflower,  which  successfully  de-  ,  .  Yiilioo,  Vf-^oo'.  a  name  given  by  Swift  in 
/ended  the  cup  against  the  En^ish  Galatea  in  his  'Gulhvers  Travels'  to  a  race  of  brutes,  de- 
1886.  The  Thistle  met  anothe?  Burgess  boat,  scnbcd  as  having  human  forms  and  degraded 
the  Volunteer,  in  tlie  same  contest  the  follow-  propensities.  They  were  subject  to  the  Hon- 
ing year,  but,  like  all  preceding  challengers,  she  jhnhnms,  or  horse.^_  endowed  with  human  reason. 
failed  to  gain  the  cop.  Mr.  HerreshotI  scored  Hence,  the  term  .s  applied  to  a  rough,  low. 
his  first  great  success  as  a  designer  with  boorish,  or  uneducated  person. 
Gloriana  in  1891,  and  soon  afterward  he  pro-  Yajur  Veda,  ya'joor  va'da.    See  Veda. 

duced  the  Vigilant,  which  defeated  Valkyrie  II.  Y«k,  the  native   name  for  the   wild    ox 

in  the  America  Cup  contest  of  1893.  Tne  cup  (Bos  grttmtiens)  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
contest  of  189s  between  Lord  Dunravens  Val-  Tibet.  There  are  two  races;  the  wild  yak.  gen- 
kyrie  III.  and  the  American  Defender  had  an  ^^ally  black,  which  is  found  near  the  snow  line, 
unsatisfactory  result  Two  races  were  awarded  de^nding  into  the  valleys  in  winter,  and  a 
to  the  latter  on  purely  technical  grounds,  and  m  domesticated  race  of  various  colors,  black  and 
consequence  Lord  Dunraven  withdrew  from  the  ^hjte  being  most  common.  The  yak  is  about 
competition.  In  the  same  year  a  Canadian  yacht  ^1^^  ^]^  ^f  the  common  ox.  to  which  it  has  a 
named  Canada  defeated  the  United  States  yacht  gcaenl  resemblance,  but  it  is  covered  with  a 
Vancedor  in  a  competition  for  an  international  thjck  coat  of  long,  silky  hair,  hanging  down  like 
cup.  The  next  challenges  for  the  America  Cop  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  completely  investing  the 
came  from  Sir  Thomas  Upton,  whose  yachts  ^^^  ^nd  forming  a  lengthy  fringe  along  the 
Shamrock  I.  and  Shamrock  II.  were  beaten  by  shoulders,  flanks,  and  thighs.  This  fringe,  which 
the  American  Columbia  in  1899  and  1901  re-  grists  in  both  races,  was  apparemly  developed 
spectively.  Sir  Thomas  agam  challenged  for  the  as  a  protection  to  the  animal  in  its  alpine  haunts, 
cup  in  1902  and  1903- and  lost  to  the  Americans,  g^  the  long  hair  forms  a  sort  of  mat  which  de- 
Sfeam  YackU— The  use  of  steam  has  been  a  feds  the  body  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  when 
great  factor  in  the  increase  of  interest  in  private  the  animal  is  reposing  in  the  snow. 
yachts.     The  cost  of  steam  yachts  vanes  widely  xhe  domesticated  race  is  of  great  imporUnce 

even  withoirt  takiiig  into  account  the  expendi-  to  the  natives  of  Tibet  The  yak  is  employed 
tures  for  furnishings.  A  yacht  160  feet  m  ^^  ^  tteast  of  burden,  but  never  for  till^e  or 
length  may  be  built  for  ?6(MX)a  while  one  of  the  draught ;  the  milk  is  very  rich,  and  yields  ex- 
300-foot  boats,  the  largest  type,  will  cost  from  cellent  butter ;  the  flesh  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
$400/»o  to  $5oo,ooa  One  of  the  most  superbly  apj  that  of  the  calves  far  superior  to  ordinary 
fitted  private  yachts,  though  not  of  the  largest  ^^i  xhe  hair  is  spun  into  ropes,  and  made 
class,  IS  the  Niagara,  owned  by  Howard  Gould,  into  coverings  for  tents,  and  the  soft  fur  of  the 
It  cost  $500,000,  and  requires  fic^ooo  a  month  ^ump  and  withers  is  woven  into  a  fine  strong 
to  keep  it  in  commission.  The  Margarita  11.,  (-loth.  The  tails,  often  dyed  red,  are  made  into 
built  for  Antliony  J.  Drexel.  the  Philadelphia  the  chowries  or  fly-flappers,  used  in  India.  Yaks 
banker,  was  very  large  and  finely  equipped.  ,„  oft„,  seen  in  zoological  gardens  and  men- 
Waliam  K.  Vanderbilt  owns  the  Valiant,  3*2  ageries,  and  have  repeatedly  bred  in  Europe; 
feet  long,  and  probably  the  largest  American  ^^d  it  is  probable  that  they  might  be  advan- 
private  yacht  afloat.  The  Mayflower  and  tageously  introduced  into  the  nonhcrn  parts  oi 
hahma,  owned  by  the  Goelets.  were  built  on  the  ,1,^  continents  of  America  and  Europe. 
Clyde,     The    most    magnificent    private    yachts  v.n,™     xi.~  ™s    c     c„.,..™.,.v,i.„„.>., 

owned  in  Europe  are  the  Hohenzollem.  belong-  Yakima,  ySk  i-ma.  SecSHAHAPriANlNDiANs. 
ing  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  visited  Yakiiiia,  a  river  of  the  State  of  Washing- 

New  York  in  February- March  1902.  and  the  ton.  rising  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  after 
Atmah,  built  for  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,     a  southeastward  course  of  about  I7S  miles,  flow- 

v.j'uu.     i>:-_      M kk     r^,^\:^.      «»-    '"K  '"*o  the  Columbia  about  six  miles  north  of 

YadTwi     HiTer,     North     Carolina.     See    p^^^^  ^„j  Kennewick.  and  10  miles  above  th< 

IjRBAT  flDKE.  confluence  of  the  Snake  River.     It  flows  through 

Yad'rintBef,   Nikola!    HichaQovitch,    Rus-    an  important  coal-mining  region,  and  its  valley 

sian  author:  b.  Siberia  1842;  d.  Barnaul,  Altai    and  those  of  its  numerous  short  tributaries  are 
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YAKIMA  PASS— YALE 

unont  the  most  fertile  in  the  State.  The  North-  terms  of  this  treaQ-  he  was  to  receive  a  Britisb 
em  ^cific  Railway  traverses  the  whole  length  resident,  and  on  his  side  to  obtain  from  the 
of  the  valley  of  the  Yakima,  almost  to  its  source.  British  government  a  subsidy  and  aid  in  case  of 
Yiddma,  or  Stamped^,  Pass,  a  defile  over  foreign  attack  The  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavag- 
the  Sde  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  Wash-  "^n.  the  resident,  with  staff  and  suite  oc- 
tagto^^r  the  source  o£  the  Yakima  River  curred  m  the  followmg  September^  J^^^"'',  TT" 
(Jv).  Its  highest  point  is  3,600  feet.  It  is  «u«P«"=d  of  compl.c,  y  Lord  Roberts  (then 
crossed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  S,r  Frederick),  defeated  the  Afghan  force  6 
at  an  elevation  of  2,800  feet,  between  MarUn  October  and  seized  l^bul  on  Ae  12th.  Yakub 
and  Stampede,  passes  through  the  Stampede  abdicated  and  fled  to  the  British  camp.  In  De- 
Tunnel,  9,850  feet  long.  "■"t'"  he  was  sent  to  India  as  a  deposed  ruler. 

Yakoba,   ya-ko'ba,   or   Yakuba,   West   Af-  ,      Yahitek.  ya  kootak'.  Asiatic  Russia   (i)  A 

-ca.  a  town  In  northern  Nigeria,  finely  situated  t«i^n  of  Eastern  S.bena,  capita!  of  the  govem- 

1  a  p^teaa  partly  surrounded  by  mountains,  nient  of  the  same  name,  on  a  plam  |urro™ded 

.„  ™fl:r  „,rft„=. -.f  K:.™>     rt  i«  walled,  and  ^  'o^'J  heights,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  L^a. 


finely   diversified   with    gardens    ""«    streets    present    a    singular    aspect,    being 

,e    climate    is    healthfui!    Pop.    composed    of   about    400   houses    of  European 

structure,  standing  apart,  while  the  ir*'"-"'"" 


and    ponds.    The 

"™?-  ,^  ,     .       .    .  .,-,       ,   ,._  spaces  are  occupied  by  wimer  yurts  or  huts  oi 

Yakonan  (from  yafew^ma,  «spint»).     A  lia-  ^  northern  nomads,  with  walls  of  cow-dung, 

guistic  stock  of   Nordi   Americ^  Indians    con-  ^^^^^^    ^^^      ^^^    ^^^^    _^^^^^    ^.^^^    j^^j 

sisting  of  the  Alsea,  Yakwina,  Kuich    and  Siu-  j^j^^g     ^he  principal  buildings  of  the  town  are 

slaw  divisions.    Tlie  home  of  the  Yakwma  was  ^  |^        ^^^^  cathedral,  other  churches,  a  syna- 
along  Yaquina  River,  Oregon,  from  the  site  oi  ^^  ^  market-house,  and  several  educational 

DkCity  to.the  sea;  they  were  formerly  numer-  ["nstitmionj.     xbe  trade  is  important,  Yakutsk 

ous,  occupymg  56  ullages  m  early  days,  but  the  ^ej^g  ^^   ^j,;^   commercial   emporium   for   the 

tribal  disbnction  of  the  Yakwina,  as  well  as  ol  ^^^^j^  ^^  Eastern  Siberia.    The  principal  arli- 

the    other    Yakonan    divisions,    was    gradually  des  of  native  produce  are  fnrs  and  fossil  ivory, 

broken  down  through  extensive  mtcrmarriage,  ^i,j(.j,    ^^^  exchanged    for    European    produce, 

there  are  only  a  few  Yakwina  left  and  these  re-  important  fairs  are  held.       Pop,    abcut   8,000. 

side  on   Siletz  reservation,  but  their  number  is  ^^^  ^^  government  of  Yakutsk  has  an  area  of 

unknown.     The   Alsea   formerly  dwelt  in   vil-  15,7^96  square  miles,  or  about  two  fifths  of 

la«es  along  both  sides  of  Alsea  River,  Oregon,  ^^^^  ^^  Europe.    The  surface  is  generally  low 

and  on  the  adjacent  coast;  they  are  now  on  ;„  ^Y^^  ^^^th.  but  risestowardthelnterior,  andin 

Siletz  reservation,   and  perhaps  a  few  are  on  (he  south  and  east  is  covered  by  (he  Yablonoi  or 

Grande  Ronde   reservation.     The   Siuslaw  were  stanovoi     Mountains    and    then-     offshoots.     A 

alao  village  dwelers.  inhabiting  Siuslaw  Rrvcr  noteworthy  feature  of  the  country  is  the /K«dnu, 

as  late  as  1857;  they  are  prqbabiy  extinct.    The  immense  boggy  plains,  which  stretch  along  the 

Kuich.  or  Lower  Urapqua,  villages  were  on  boUj  ^,^^1,.     Farther  south  there  are  good  pastures. 

sides  of  Umpqua  River  from  its  mouth  "Pwaid  ^^^  „j,^j  ^^^  g^e  successfully  cultivated, 

for   30  miles;   a   few   survivors   atill   reside   on  ^^^„  „he^  ^^^^  ground  is  froren  to  a  depth  of 

SWeti  reservation.    The  entire  population^oi  the  ^^^  fg^t,  the  summer  heat  being  strong  cnongh 

Yakonan  Indians  probably  does  not  exceed  40a  ,0    thaw    it    snffidenUy    deep    for    ciiitivatkm. 

Yakub     Beg,     ya-koob'     beg.     surnamed  There  are  a  number  of  large   rirers   teeming 

^TTAUK  Ghazi   ("leader  of  the  champions  of  with  fish,  the  principal  being  the  Lena.    There 

the  faith"),  amir  of  Kashgar:  b.  Russian  Turk-  are  valuable  forests  in  the  south,  frequented  by 

estan  early  in  the  igth  century;  d.  31  May  1877.  numerous  fur-bearing  and  other  animals.     Cara- 

He    distinguished    himself    in    the    defense    of  vans  with  Chinese  and  European  goods  collect 

Khokan  against  the  Russians.    But  he  first  rose  the  produce  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  on  the 

10  great  eminence  after  the  recovery  of  Kashgar  Polar  Sea  between  the  parallels  of  ^°  and  74°, 

from  the   (Chinese  in    1864,  when  he  acted  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena  to  the  farthest 

lieutenant  to  Buzurg  Khan,  whom  he  soon  sup-  point  inhabited  by  the  Tchukchis.     The  towns 

planted.    For  12  years  this  remarkable  man  con-  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Cossacks, 

ferred  on  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia  the  bene-  but  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  are  nomads, 

fits   of   a   settled   though   rigorous   government,  consisting    of    Yakuts,    Tunguses,     etc.       Pop. 

He  drilled  and   disciplined  a  large  civil  staff,  about  270,000. 

while  his  armj;  contained  the  best  native  soldiers         y^i^^  ^j^^  English  philanthropist:  b.  in 

in  Central  Asia.    In  his  foreign  policy,  he  was  ^^  ^^^  Boston,  Mass.,  5  April  1648;  d.  London. 

strongly  anti-Russian,  and  ultimately  fnendly  to  England,  8  July  1721.    His  father  was  Thomas 

Great  Britain.     China,  however,  set  out  to  re-  Yale,  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  New  Haven- 

coyer  Its  lost  Mohammedan  provinces,  and  had  C(,„n,^  [„  ^^^g^  but  who  removed  to  Boston  sooi 

gained   some  victories   when   Yakiib  died  — 1^  after  and  to  England  in  1651,  followed  by  his 

assassination^ome  said.    His  realm  at  once  fell  f^^n    the  next  year.    The  son  was  educated  in 

'"    ^.'"""Z  <J^^    S  S-^'l  "'"'"■  °''"""    i*'^  England,  engaged  in  trade  in  India  in  1673,  and 

country  (187B),  and  Kashgar  agam  came  under  i^  J'687-92  was  governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 

Chinese  rule.  pa„y.j,  f^^  at  Madras.    He  returned  to  England 

Yakub  Khan,  khan,  amir  of  Afghanistan;  m  1692  and  although  he  never  revisited  New 
b.  18401  Appointed  governor  of  Herat,  he  be-  England  he  displayed  his  interest  in  the  Col- 
came  extremely  popular,  but  in  1870  broke  into  legiate  School  founded  at  Saybrook  in  1700  bj 
open  revolt,  and  in  1874  was  imprisoned  at  sending  gifts  of  money  and  books  to  the  amount 
Kabul.  On  the  death  of  Shere  Ali  he  was  pro-  of  some  65oo  in  1715,  1718,  and  iTai.  The 
claimed  amir  (1879)  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  largest  gift,  that  in  1718,  followed  a  suggestion 
I>cace  with  the  British  at  Gandamak.     By  the  from    the   college   authorities  that  tbe  college 
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YALE  — YAIA  UNIVERSITY 

hmlding  then  being  erected  in  New  Haven  might  the  founders,  six      ,                        _  .  . 

be  named  for  him.     In  174S  the  whole  institu-  the    governor    and    the    heutenani-govetnor    of 

tion   received  the  name  of  Yale   College   in  his  Connecticut.     In   October   1901   the  bicentennial 

honor     Yale's  latest  years  were  passed  at  Wrex-  anniversaty    was     celebrated     with     appropriate 

ham,  Denbighshire,  North  Wales,  and  his  body  ceremonies   on   the   university   grounds.      There 

is  buried  in  the  magnificent  parish  church  there,  were  4,691   Yale  graduates  prrsent  at  the  anni- 

„  ,     _.          A„     ■             ..„, K    (;,iio  versary  ceremonies,  and  in  addition,  311  former 

ya^,Liim%  American  inventor;  bSa^-  ^^^^J^      „„(    graduates,    and    147    holders    of 

*^i7'  ^- ^i!  ^  Ap"^'^M  *•■  N«w  yofk  24  Dec.  ,,i  jjp,    degrees    from    vkle.     The    President    of 

186^    In  iBsi  he  patented  a  saf«y  lock  and  for  ^^,8            K     ^                     representatives    from 

the  rest  o£  his  hfe  was  a  recognized  authMity  on  Amencan  university  and  college, 

all  roatters  perta.nmg  to  locks  and  *af«.    Be-  ^^^'^f^om  nTany  foreign  universities,  were  alst! 

coming  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  abandon-  ^     ixercises    included   addresses    by 

ing  the  use  «f  ».!'W^'e  «,^ff*'"''f«  J*-"  "^^  ilumni  and  distinguished  guests,  f.  prdcession  in 

means  of  mtioduction  to  the   «k  mechanism   he  .             j^^tes  and   undergraduates  took  part, 

was  led  to  the  adoption  o(  the  permanent  difd  ,^^  «Dramatics,»  scenes  in  the  history  of  the 

and  shaft  M  used  m  the  combinatiwi  locks jmd  uni^^^sity  given  by  the   students'  Dramatic  So- 

suWquently  to  the  perfection  of  what  is  known  ^          ^  '^^^     dedication  of  Woodbridge  H^ll, 

as  the  'dock'  lock     His  most  noUble  invention  the   administration   building. 

was  the  double  lock,  which  comprised  two  locks  y^^^  university  includes  four  departments  - 
withm  a  single  case,  and  was  operated  by  the  ^^^  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Arts,  the 
same  or  different  combmatjons.  He  received  j>eparlmem  of  Theology,  5ie  Department  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  as  first  awards  at  Mrficine,  and  the  Department  of  Law.  In  the 
vanous  expositions.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Arts  are  iiv- 
Yale  University,  located  at  New  Haven,  eluded  the  Academical  Department  of  the  ool- 
Conn.  From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  lege,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the  Gradu- 
thc  New  Haven  Colony  in  1638,  the  establish-  ate  School,  the  School  of  Fkic  Arts,  the 
flient of acoliege there wascontemplated.  It  was  Department  of  Music,  and  the  Forest  School. 
not  until  1700-1,  however,  that  definite  action  The  University  Library,  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
was  taken  by  10  ministers  of  Connecticut,  and  a  Natural  History,  the  Observatory,  and  several 
charter  was  obtained  in  1701  for  the  establish-  other  adjuncts  to  the  university  are  organized 
ment  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,  independently  of  the  separate  departments.  The 
This  school  was  first  located  at  Saybrook,  bnt  undergraduate  course  in  the  college  covers  four 
until  1707  the  classes  were  taught  at  Kelling-  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  To  re- 
worth,  a  neighboring  town,  where  the  pastor,  ceive  this  degree  the  student  must  successfully 
Abraham  Pierson,  was  the  first  rector  of  the  complete  cowses  aggregating  60  hours  per  week. 
school.  In  1716  the  school  was  removed  to  through  a  year;  three  courses  which  shall  b< 
New  Haven,  and  in  1718,  the  name  was  changed  a  continuation  of  subjects  offered  for  admission. 
to  Vale  College,  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale  (a.v.),  arc  required  in  the  Freshman  year.  Otherwisj 
who  had  given  largely  to  the  Collegiate  School  the  work  is  elective.  The  courses  are  arrange/ 
The  first  building  was  also  completed  in  1718.  in  three  groups: 
In  1745  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  which  the  i.  Language  and  Literature, 
(ul)  name  of  the  corporation  was  The  President  z.  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences, 
and  Fellows  of  Yale  College.  Until  after  the  3.  Philosophy,  History,  and  *e  Social  Sci- 
Revolution     the     college     received     occasional  ences. 

grants  of  money  from  the  colonial  government;  Each   student  is   required   to  complete  two 

m  1793  the  State  made  a  grant  of  about  $30,000,  majors  and  three  minors  so  arranged  that  not 

and  the  governor  lieutenant  and  governor  and  more  than  two  of  the  five  units  shall  be  choiev 

six  senators  were  made  members  ex-ofEcio  of  from  any  one  group.    A.  major  consists  of  coo- 

the  corporation.    In  1795  Timothy  Dwight  (q.y.)  nected  courses  of  grades  A,  B  and  C,  a^regal-. 

became  president,  and  during  his  administration  atg  at  least  seven  hows  a  week;  a  minor,  of 

the  college  attained  a  higher  degree  of  prosper-  connected  covses  of   grades  A  and   B,   aggre- 

ity  than  ever  before;  the  college  grounds  were  gating  at  least  five  hours  a  week.    The  rest  of 

extended ;  permanent  professorships  were  estab-  Sie  required  ntanber  of  hours  are  free  elective!. 

Hshed,  and  the  establishment  of  separate  profes-  Sanskrit,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  and 

sionat   schools   planned.     The  Medical   School,  pedagogy  are  included  in  the  curriculum.     The 

however,  was  the  only  one  established   (1813)  Sheffield  Scientific  School  was  first  organized  in 

during  President  Dwight's  lifetime.    The  Divin-  1847,  and  received   its  present  name  in   i860; 

ity  School  was  omnized  in  i832,  and  the  Law  from  1863-93  it  was  the  State  College  of  Agri* 

School  in  1824,  though  instruction  in  theology  culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  received   the 

had  been  given  since  the  beginning  of  the  col-  national   grants  for  such  institutions.     It  offers 

lege,  and  instruction  in  law  for  some  years  prior  undergraduate  courses   of   three  years ;    French 

to  1824.    The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  was  es-  and   German,   English,   and   general   science  are 

tablished  in  1847,  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  included  in  all  courses,  and  the  work  of  the 

1S66.    The  elective  system  was  adopted  during  Freshman  year  is  much  the  same  for  all. 

the  administration  of  Noah   Porter,  and  from  In  the  last  two  years  the  courses  most  dis- 

i886~99  the  college  still    further   extended   its  tinctly  marked  out  are  in  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 

course  and  doubled  its  number  of  students;  the  trical,   municipal,   and    sanitarj;   engineering,    in 

name  was  changed  to  Yale  University  in   18S7.  engineering  preparatory  to  mining,  in  chemistry. 

In  1873  provision  was  made  by  the  State  legis-  in  chemistry  preparatory  to  metallurgy,  in  nat- 

uture  for  the  substitution  of  graduates  tn  the  ural  history,  in   mineralogy  and  other  studies 

place  of  the  six  State  senators  in  the  corpor-  preparatory  to  geology,  in  biology  preparatory  to 

•tion,  so  that  the  corjxiration  now  consists  of  medicine,  in  studies  prej>aratory  to  a  forestry 

10  Congr^ptional  ministers,  the  •uccessors  of  course,  and  in  select  studies  prepantoiy  la  ether 
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ViRher  studies.    The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  affairs,     Tlie  University  Library  in   1910  con-- 

both  technical  courses  and  courses  in  art  history  laincd  600,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets, 

and  criticism;  the  regular  course  is  three  years  In  addition  there  are  several  special  libraries,  in- 

in  length  for  the  completion  of  which  a  diploma  eluding  the  Linonian  and  Brothers  Library,  the 

is  conferred.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Dwight    Halt    Library,    the    Law    Library,    the 

Arts  is  conferred  on   the  completion  of  certain  Scientific  School  Library,  the  Trowbridge  Refer- 

advanced  studies  and  the  presentation  of  a  the-  ence  Library  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Lowell 

sis.     The  Department  of  Music  offers  both  theo-  Mason  Library  of  Chnrch  Music,  the  Library  of 

retical    and   practical   courses.      The    degree    of  Foreign   Missions   and   several   department   and 

Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  for  the  comple-  club   libraries.     The   Peabody   Museum  was   es- 

tion    of   advanced   courses.     The   Yale   Forest  tablished  in  1866  by  a  gift  of  George  Peabody 

School  was  established  in  1900;  it  offers  a  two  (q.v.)  and  contains  excellent  collections  in  min- 

years'  course,  the  work  of  the  second  year  being  eralogy,  geology  and  paleontolo^,  and  zoology, 
largely   field   work.     The    degree   of   Master    of  Of  the   buildings   of  the   university,   Dwight 

Forestry  is  conferred  on  those  who  have  re-  Halt,  Alumni  Hall,  Durfee  Hall,  Battel!  Chapel, 

ceived  a  bachelor's  degree  or  have  had  the  equiv-  Famam    Hal!,    Lawrence    Hall,    Phelps    Hall, 

alent  of  college  training.    A  Summer  School  of  Welch  Hal!,  Osborn  Hall,  Vanderbilt  Hail,  Art 

Forestry    is    also    maintained   at    Milford,    Pa.  School,  the  Library,  and  South  Middle  Coll««e, 

The  Graduate  School  was  organized  as  a  aepa-  are  grouped  about  the  college  campus,  which  is 

rate  school  in  184?,  the  professors  of  the  other  rectangular  in  shape.    In  another  group  to  the 

sections  of  the  Department  of  Philoaophy  and  P^rth  are  the  bicentennial  balldings,  built  largely 

the  Arts  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  "7  '"*  alumni  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary; 

School.     Graduate  courses   are  offered  in  the  lljesc    ^^e    Woodbridge    Hall,    Woolsey    Hall, 

Academic    Department,    the    Scientific    Depart-  Memorial  Hall,  and  University  Hall.    The  gym- 

ment,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Depart-  "asium  is  situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  col- 

ment    of    Music.      The    degrees    conferred    arc  '«B=  campus,  near  the   Peabody  Museum,  Her- 

A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  C.E.,  and  M.E.    In  addition  ">=]^  «?"-  White  Hall,  and  Pierson  Hall.    The 

to   regular    class   and    laboratory   work   of    the  scientific  School  occupies  seven  buildings,  lying 

school    there   are   numerous    voluntary   associa-  norttieast  of  the  bicentennial  buildings.    The  Di- 

tions  of  professors  and  students  for  the  advance-  vinity   School  lies   to   the   south   of  this   group, 

nient  of   graduate  work   in  the   several   depart-  Hendrie  Hall  (the  Law  School)  lies  east  of  the 

ments  of  study.     The  Divinity  School  offers  a  ™a!"  campus,   facing  the   Green,     The   Medical 

regular  course  of  three  years  leading  to  the  de-  "a"  a""*  "}^  Medical  School  Uboratory  lie  to 

gree  of  B,D.    Seniors  in  the  college  may  elect  '!'^™."'-'  P^  *"<=  campus;  the  University  Clime 

such  courses  in  the  Divinity  School  as  to  shorten  omlding  is  opposite  the  New  Haven  Hospital ; 

the  course  to  two  years.    A  fourth  year  of  grad-  *P^    f-orest    School    occupies    Marsh    Hall,   the 

uate  work  is  also  provided.    The  work  includes  house  of  the  late  Professor  Marsh,  in  the  Boian- 

both   prescribed    and   elective   courses;    electi>-e  '9^'  Oardens.     The  athletic  field  of  30  acres  is 

courses  in  sociology,  and  in  the  study  of  mis-  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  campus.     The 

sions,  are  included  m  the  curriculum.    The  Med-  l*"^,^".'*   maintain    a    Christian    Association,   an 

ical  School  offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  Athletic    Association,    numerous    literary,    dra- 

the  degree  of  M,D,     Ample  provision  for  din-  ma".c,   and    technical    societies,   and   social,   and 

ical  work  is  made  in  the  New  Haven  Hospital,  ^E^'^!  '"'"^anr  and  technical  clubs,     A  chapter 

the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  ^'  V'  ^^'^  Kappa  is  also  located  at  Yale.    Yale 

and  the  Springside  Hospital.    The  Law  School  *»?=  '°?8  '?''«"  a  prommenl  part  m  inter-collegi- 

cotirse  covers  three  years.     Previous  to  i8g6  it  *^.*   athletics,    and   general   physical   training   is 

was    two    years    in    length.      The    degrees    of  ^'^^^    '"i"    attention.      The    students    in    igio 

Bachelor  of  Laws  and  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  arc  numbered  3,287,  mcludii^  those  in  attendance 

conferred,  the  same  amount  of  work  being  re-  f^  '^l^  Scientific  School  the  Medical  School,  and 

quired  in  each  course.    Students  in  the  college  ^"^  ^aw  School  as  well  as  at  the  College,    The 

may  so  arrange  their  course  as  to  receive  the  ^""^^^^  numbered  4o6. 

degrees  of  arts  and  laws  in  six  years,     Gradu-         .»^'=  .""ks  as  one  of  the  leading  American 

ate  courses  are  provided,  leading  to  degree  of  "I'versities,  in  number  of  studenU,  standards  of 

Master  of  Laws,  and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.    The  .^^""'^^^"iP     ^"°j   '"     '°*     influence     exercised 

school  was  the  first  in  America  or  England  to  ^^'■'>''8"  l^"  graduates  on  national  life, 
establish  a  course  leading  to  the  latter  degree.  ,  ,  „    ,  '-'""i-p  Henkv  Smith, 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Fine  .^orn.'d  /  lofcsior  of  Amencan  iiutory. 

Arts,  the  Department  of  Music,  and  the  PKD.  Yalu,  yS'ioo.   Korea,   a  river  forming  the 

courses    of    the   Graduate    School,   and    public  boundary  with  Manchuria,    In  its  upper  reaches 

school  teachers  are  admitted  to  some  of  the  reg-  it   is   known  as   the   Am-nok   or  Ap-nok.    Its 

ular   courses.      Numerous  scholarships   and   fel-  source   is   in  the   Paik-tu-san,  the  highest  peak 

lowships  are  provided  in  the  Academic  Depart-  (8,000    feet)    of    the    Shan-a-lin    Mountains    of 

meni,  the  Scientific  School,  the  Divinity  School,  Manchuria,     It    flows     into    Korea    Bay,    near 

and   the  Graduate   School,     A  ^Bureau  of  Self  Wi-ju,   after   a   southwesterly   course   of   about 

Help"  is  maintained,  throngh  which  students  are  stio  miles,   and  has  numerous   tributaries,   chief 

aided  in  obtaining  employment.    The  university  of  which  is  the  Chang-jin  River.    It  is  navigable 

maintains  a  public  lecture  course,  and  provides  for  sea-going  vessels  30  miles  from  its  mouth 

several  series  of  lectures  in  the  different  depart-  and  by  smaller  vessels  145  miles  to  Wi-weii.  Oii 

ments;    prominent    among    the    latter    are    the  17  Sept.  1894  its  mouth  was  the  scene  of  the  bat- 

Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching,  the  Silli-  tie  in  which  a  Chinese  fleet  of  12  warships,  some 

man   Memorial  lectures,  the   Dodge  lectures  on  of  them  powerful  ironclads,  and   16  other  vessels, 

the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  and  the  Brom-  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  four  vessels,  1^ 

ley  lectures  on  journalism,  literature  and  public  a  Japanese  force  of  11  wai    vessels  and  two 
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others.  During  toe  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904 
its  t»nkE  wjtaessed  much  skirmishing  and  fight- 
ing.   Se«  Manchuria. 

Yun,  a  popular  name  for  various  species 
4f  the  genus  Dioscorea  of  the  order  Dioscorea- 
;ta,  and  loosely  applied  to  certain  varieties  of 
the  sweet  potato.  The  true  yams  belong  to  a, 
gtpvs  consisting  of  more  than  150  species  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  tropics.  They  have 
herbaceous,  twining  or  creeping  stems ;  broad, 
alternate  or  opposite,  usually  simple  leaves ;  and 
small  dioecious  flowers,  followed  by  three-winged 
capsular  fruits  containing  winged  seeds.  The 
fleshy  roota  of  some  species  are  widely  eaten 
in  the  tropics.  One  of  the  best  known  species 
is  D.  alala,  a  native  of  India  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  but  distributed  throughout  the  tropics. 
Its  tubers  usually  attain  a  length  of  three  feet 
and  a  weight  of  30  pounds,  but  specimens  three 
times  as  large  are  not  uncommon.  The};  are 
black  or  brownish  externally  and  pink  within, 
and  are  rich  in  starch.  When  boiled  their  acrid- 
ity is  dispelled  and  they  become  of  pleasant 
flavor.  It  is  claimed  that  this  species  is  the 
parent  of  most  of  the  edible  so-called  species 
such  as  D.  saliva,  D,  acuUala,  D.  rubeUa^  D. 
globosa,  etc.  The  air-potato  {D.  butbifera)  is  an 
Asiatic  species  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  southern  United  States,  and  in  conserva- 
tories, for  its  odd,  angled  tubers,  which  are 
borne  in  the  axils  of  toe  leaves.  They  often 
exceed  two  pounds  in  weight  and  are  sometimes 
eaten  like  potatoes.  The  Chinese  yam,  Chinese 
potato,  or  cinnamon  vine  (D.  divaricata),  is  a 
native  of  the  Philippijie  Islands,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  temperate 
as  well  as  tropical  climates  for  ornament.  It 
bears  cinnamon -scented  while  blossoms,  aerial 
tubers  which  are  used  for  propagation.  As  far 
north  as  New  York  the  plants  have  proved 
hardy. 

Yam-a-mai,  an  Oriental  kind  of  silkworm 
which  feeds  on  the  oak,  and  produces  a  silk 
with  peculiar,  but  useful  qualities,  extensively 
utilized  in  Japan  and  somewhat  elsewhere.     See 

SiLKWORU. 

Yama,  ya-mS',  a  Hindu  god,  the  judge  of 
the  dead,  whose  good  and  bad  actions  are  read 
to  htm  out  of  a  record,  and  who  according  to 
their  merits  and  demerits  are  sent  to  the  celes- 
tial or  to  the  infernal  regions.  Hindus  offer 
to  him  daily  oblations  of  water.     See  also  La- 

UAISM. 

Yamagata,  yS-ma-ga'ta,  Aritomo,  Mak- 
OUIS,  Japanese  soldier  and  statesman :  b.  Choshu 
(or  Nagato)  province  1838.  He  was  active  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  shogunate,  and  was  made 
second  vice-minister  of  war  under  the  new  gov- 
ernnicnL  In  1869  he  visited  Russia  and  France 
for  study  of  their  military  institutions.  In 
1876-7  he  ably  directed  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
campaign,  in  1878  was  made  commander  of  the 
imperial  guard  and  chief  of  the  general  staff. 
He  was  prime-minister  In  1889-gi,  in  which 
post  he  greally  stren^hened  the  army  and  navy; 
and  minister  of  justice  in  1891-3.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  first  army  corps  in  the 
war  with  China  in  1894,  and  quickly  expelled 
the  Chinese  from  Korea.  His  policy  was 
throughout  one  of  study  of  Western  methods. 
He  was  a  skilful  strategist,  and  was  for  his 
services  made  field- marshal. 
Tou  22  —  37 


Yamagata,  Japan,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Hondo,  capital  of  a  prefecture,  200  miles  north 
of  Tokyo. 

Yamagnchi,  ya-ma-goo'che,  Japan,  city, 
capital  and  chief  city  of  the  prefecture  of  Yama- 
Kuchi,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island  of 
Hondo ;  15  miles  back  from  the  coast.  It  was 
formerly  ^e  residence  of  the  lords  of  Choshii, 
a  Mori  family,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  local 
government  in  i860.  In  1550  a  church  was  es- 
tablished here  by  Francis  Xavier,  but  was  finally 
destroyed. 

Yamaji,  ya'ma-j€,  Hotobaru,  Viscount, 
Japanese  soldier :  b.  Tosa  province,  island 
of  Shikoku,  about  1840.  He  won  distinction  in 
the  campaign  against  the  unsuccessful  revolt  in 
Satsuma  province  (island  of  Kiu-siu)  in  1877; 
and  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  In  the 
Chinese- Japanese  war  of  1894-5  he  had  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  attack  on  Port  Arthur, 
which  was  finally  taken  on  22  Nov.  1894.  This 
won  for  him  a  f;reat  reputation  in  Japan,  where, 
in  allusion  to  his  loss  of  an  eye,  he  is  known  as 
the  "One-Eyed  Dragon." 

Yamanoa'chi  Gun.     Sec  Okdmance. 

Yamaaka,  ya-mas'ka,  Quebec,  Canada; 
([)  a  village  and  railway  junction  of  Yamaska 
County,  on  the  Yamaska  River,  31  miles  north 
of  Saint  Hyacinihe.  The  river  affords  power 
for  several  mills.  Pop.  about  900.  (a)  A 
county  bordering  on  Lake  Saint  Peter;  area, 
183,705  acres.  Capital,  Saint  Francois  du  Lac. 
It  IS  drained  by  the  Yamaska,  Nicolet,  and 
Saint  Francis  rivers.  Pop.  about  18,000.  (3) 
A  river  flowing  from  Brome  Lake,  Brome 
County,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles 
through  a  fertile  country,  draining  into  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  at  Lake  Saint  Peter. 

Yambo,  yam'bo,  Yambu,  yam'boo,  or 
Yembo-El-Bahr,  yem 'bo-el-bar,  Arabia,  a 
seaport  town  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  province 
of  Hedjas,  131  miles  east  of  Medina,  of  which 
it  is  the  harbor.  Marking  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  caravan  journey  from  Cairo  to 
Mecca,  the  town  bears  the  title  'Gate  of  the 
Holy  City.'  The  town  consists  of  a  long  row 
of  white  houses  built  of  limestone  and  coral- 
line, standing  on  the  edge  of  an  arid  plain.  It 
has  considerable  imports  and  transit  trade  ha- 
tween  Suez,  Jidda,  and  Medina.    Pop.  est  7,000. 

Yana  (■people"),  a  small  tribe,  forming 
the  Yanan  linguistic  stock  of  North  American 
Indians,  whose  former  habitat  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  mountain  range  a  little  west  of 
Lassen  Butte,  and  terminating  near  Pit  River, 
in  northern  California ;  on  the  north  by  a  lim 
running  northeast  to  southwest,  passing  near  . 
the  northern  side  of  Round  Mountain,  three 
miles  from  Pit  River ;  on  the  west  by  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Redding  southward  on  an  average 
10  miles  to  the  eastward  from  Sacramento 
River:  north  of  Redding  it  approximates  twice 
that  distance.  The  tribe  and  stock  were  repre- 
sented in  1884  by  3;  individuals  divided  mto 
two  groups  — one  at  Redding,  the  other  in  their 
original  country  at  Round  Mountain.  They 
have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  they  came 
from  the  East,  and  it  is  said  that  in  physical 
traits  they  differ  markedly  from  all  the  northern 
California  Indians. 

Yana,  ya'na,  or  Jana,  Eastern  Siberia,  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  Verkhoyanskii  Moun- 
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curse  of  about  75°  to  the  Presidency,  in  i860,  in  token  of  the  fin«i 

„^^,„   ,„^ an,   near   Ustjansk,  adverse  settlement  of  the   proposition   set  forth 

Fi  large  anJ  many  small  mouths.  by  it.    Tbe  few  pages  of  manuscript  that  Yancey 

„,,„,         ,          J         ,         -  fead  of  his  own  construction  became  the  'Ala- 

Yan«y,  y4n'si,  William  Lowndes,  Amen-  i^^^^g  platform.'  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
can  lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman:  b  Falls  of  suggestion,  that  the  laws  of  Alabama  should 
Ogeechee,  Hancock  County,  Ga.,  10  Aug.  1814;  go  to  the  common  domain  to  protect  the  prop- 
d.  near  Montgomery,  Ala..  27  July  J»&3.  tit  erty  of  Alabama  settlers  there;  W  that  the  laws 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Cudworth  Yancey  of  ^f  Massachusetts  should  not  be  permitted  to 
Cliarleston,  S.  C.  His  mother  was  a  daugh-  j^^y  ^^  Alabama  settlers  on  the  common  domain 
ter  of  Col.  William  Bird,  a  descendant  of  the  their  rights  of  property  as  secured  by  the  Fed- 
historic  family  of  «Birdsvi!Ie,»  Pennsylvania,  g^al  Constitution.  Number  9  of  the  Yancey 
The  Yanceys  were  landed  proprietors  of  Vir-  resolutions  declared;  "That  the  [pending] 
ginia  in  the  time  of  Charles  II..  and  the  Cud-  „ea,y  [^jtj,  Mexico]  should  contain  a  clause 
worths  were  New  England  people,  devoted  pa-  securing  an  entry  into  those  [conQUered]  letri- 
triots  in  the  Revolution.  Capt.  Joseph  Yancey  tories  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to- 
fell  at  Eutaw  Springs,  and  Maj,  James  Yancey  ge(j,er  with  their  property  of  every  description, 
of  the  Virgmia  Contmental  forces,  having  come  ^„^  (^at  the  same  should  remain  protected  by 
to  South  Carolma  with  General  Nathaniel  the  United  States  while  the  territories  shall 
Greene,  settled  there  after  the  war,  and  be-  continue  under  its  authority," 
came  a  lawyer  and  statesman.  Benjamin  Cud-  Yancey  was  appointed  by  the  Convention  the 
worth,  ■  the  father  of  William,  was  the  son  of  i^^^^  ^f  jjs  delegation  to  Baltimore ;  the 
James.  As  midshipman  he  had  fought  the  National  Democratic  Convention  refused  the 
French  under  Truxton.  Yanceys  first  recourse  principle  of  the  Alabama  Platform.  Yanceywith- 
to  attain  influence  in  Federal  affairs  was  m  an  drew  from  participation  in  its  proceedings,  re- 
election to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  of  Con-  turned  to  Alabama  and  took  the  field  agcinst 
^ress.  He  was  successful  under  a  most  flatter-  General  Cass,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Presi- 
ing  vote  of  an  Alabama  district  in  1844  at  a  ^^nt  Without  advocating  Taylor's  cieclion  he 
special  election  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  I  he  proclaimed  from  a  hundred  «stumps»  the  peril 
next  year  he  was  returned  to  office  without  op-  of  the  cause  of  the  South  in  support  of  Cass. 
position.  Yancey  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  The  people  of  Alabama  declined  Yancey's 
Twenty-ninth  Congress,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  ad^jce,  ;„  igjo^  t^  secede  from  the  Union.  He 
because  he  had  discovered  that  any  movement  bided  his  time,  speaking  and  writing  indus- 
which  might  be  necessary  to  save  the  South  in  triously  his  unflagging  sentiments.  In  i8^  he 
possession  of  slavery  must  come  from  the  people  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  re-organiiation 
direct  without  the  intervention  of  their  repre-  of  the  State  Democratic  party,  opening  its  doors 
sentativea  in  Congress.  He  returned  to  his  law  to  all  who  would  follow  him.  Under  the  spell  of 
office  at  Montgomery,  persistently  refused  pub-  his  eloquence,  the  Alabama  Democratic  Con- 
lie  office  and  eagerly  entered  upon  the  self-ap-  vention  of  that  year  re-adopted  the  Alabama 
pointed  tribuneship,  the  task  of  educating  and  Platform  as  prepared  by  him  m  18^  and  sent  it 
animating  the  Southern  masses  in  the  principles  ^jth  gratifying  results  to  the  quadrennial  Na- 
of  States   rights.  tiona!  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati.     As 

The  candidature  of  General  Zachary  Tay-  the  head  of  the  electoral  ticket  he  canvassed  tbe 
!<ir  as  the  nominee  of  the  Whigs  for  Presi-  Sute,  for  the  first  time,  for  Buchanan  and 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  1848,  proved  a  dis-  Breckenridge  and  fixed  upon  immovable  founda- 
turbing  influence  in  the  Democratic  State  of  tions  his  influence  in  the  generation  about  him. 
Alabama.  The  lon^-prostratc  Whigs  were  quick  When  Yancey  took  bis  seat  in  the  Charleston 
to  seize  the  occasion.  In  January  rSijS,  they  National  Democratic  Convention  of  i860,  he  was 
invited  all  persons  favorable  to  General  Taylor's  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  South.  He  was 
election  to  assemble  at  Montgoraep"  in  conven-  selected  by  the  15  Southern  Stales  in  a  body 
tion.  Democrats  of  high  position  in  party  to  speak  for  them  in  argument  with  the  North- 
politics  answered  to  the  summons.  In  the  next  cm'  States.  He  spoke  and  the  Convention  was 
month,  the  customary  State  Convention  of  the  disrupted  and  the  party  virtually  dissolved. 
Democratic  party  met  at  the  same  place  to  ap-  hut  Yancey  desired  neither  the  disruption  of  the 
point  delegates  to  the  approaching  quadrennial  Convention  nor  the  dissolution  of  the  party.  He 
National  Democratic  Convention  to  meet  at  Bal-  did  not  expect  the  election  of  a  Democrat  of 
timore.  In  the  action  of  this  State  Convention  either  faction.  Northern  or  Southern,  to  the 
Yancey  attained  to  national  reputation  that  never  Presidency,  even  if  the  factions  should  unite. 
waned.  With  tact  and  intellectual  prowess  he  The  16  Northern  States,  that  already  had 
then  and  there  laid  the  predicate  of  that  agitation  Republican  State  governments  and  that  con- 
which  accepted  his  personal  leadership  as  long  trolled  the  election,  were  not  likely  to  choose 
as  he  lived.    In  anticipation  of  this  meeting,  he  Democratic  Presidential  electors.    Yancey  look- 

Sregared  at  his  law  desk  the  resolutions  that  ing  forward  at  Charleston  to  the  election  of  the 

e  intended  the  Democrats  of  Alabama  should  Republican  party  candidate  to  the  Presidency, 

present  for  ratification  at  the  Baltimore  Conven-  anxiously  desired  to  see  the   South   united  in 

tion.     The    usual    committee    on     resolutions  opposition,   pending  the  campaign,  to  the  end 

brought  into  tbe   State  Convention  its  report,  that  the  longed-for  Southern  Confederacy  might 

Yancey    rose    on    the    floor,    drew    from    his  be  made  more  sure  at  the  close  of  the  cara- 

pocket  his   own   substitute,   read   what    he   had  paign. 

written,  spoke  4s  minutes  to  his  own  motion.  Yancey  entered  the  North  in  the  last  months 

and    without    a    dissenting    voice    carried    it  of   the     Presidential    campaign    of    i86a    He 

The  substitute  was  adopted  and  remained  before  spoke  at  Cooper  Institute,  at  Albany,  Syracuse, 

the    country^    the   pivotal    question    of    Federal  and  Rochester,  and  at  Faneuil  Hall.    Ostensibly 

politics,  until  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  object  of  his  oratory  was  to  tnm  opinion  to 
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Douglas  as  the  compromise  candidate  for  the  it  is  sometimes  called  the  K'ln-cha-kiang.  Its 
Presidency;  really  he  spoke  to  present  to  the  upper  course  through  the  mountainous  region 
people  of  the  North  finally  the  Southern  argu-  of  Tibet  extends  to  about  I.ioo  miles,  during 
ment  of  self-defense.  His  audiences,  always  which  its  windings  and  falls  present  numerous 
numbered  by  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  were  in  striking  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  It  crosses 
the  main  friends  of  Lincoln.  Streets  were  the  Chinese  frontier  in  the  province  of  Yunnan, 
lighted  in  his  honor,  houses  were  decorated.  Between  the  town  of  Li-kiang  in  this  province, 
long  processions  escorted  him.  The  impression  and  Hui-li  in  Sze-chuen,  for  a  course  of  about 
of  his  oratory  was  phenomenal.  On  the  night  250  miles,  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
of  20  October  he  appeared  in  the  last  of  his  through  a  winding  channel  or  mountain  gorge 
Northern  appointments  at  Pike's  Opera  House,  of  imposing  grandeur.  Traversing  the  whole 
Cincinnati.  A  grave  editorial  notice  of  the  province  of  Sze-chuen  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
event  appeared  in  a  local  and  unfriendly  news-  tion,  and  passing  in  southeasterly  direction  into 
paper  of  the  first  class  the  next  morning:  the  province  of  Hu-peh,  It  reaches  at  KJng- 
•Pike's  Opera  House  was  crowded  lo  hs  utmost  chau  the  great  Qiinese  plain,  and  traversing  the 
capacity  last  evening  and  contained  probably  ihc  provinces  of  Ngan-hui  and  Kiang-su,  and  pass- 
largest  audience  ever  within  its  walls,  to  fisten  infi  the  cities  of  Han- Yang,  Han-kau,  and  Wu- 
to  an  address  from  the  Hon.  William  L.  Yancey  chang,  a  great  seat  of  the  tea  exporting  trade, 
of  Alabama.  The  notoriety  of  the  man,  his  Ngan-king,  Nanking,  and  Chin-kiang,  it  enters 
great  agency  in  promoting  the  disruption  of  the  Tung-hai,  or  Eastern  Sea,  above  Shanghai, 
the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  Conventions,  the  Its  direct  course  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is 
novelty  of  hearing  one  entertaining  his  extreme  estimated  at  1,800  miles ;  its  course  with  wind- 
Tiews  on  the  slavery  question,  together  with  his  ings  is  about  or  considerably  over  3,000.  It  re- 
powers  as  an  orator,  would  naturally  draw  him  ceives  numerous  affiuents,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
a  great  audience  in  this  city.  .  .  .  His  ad-  Grand  Canal,  which  forms  a  junction  between 
dress  was  about  two  hours  and  was  listened  10  it  and  the  Hoang-ho.  The  river  and  the  ports 
with  the  most  profound  and  marked  attention."  of  Chin-kiang  and  Han-kau  were  opened  to 
Yancey  was  appointed  by  President  JeSerson  foreign  navigation  in  i860,  I-chang  {1,000  miles 
Davis  immediately  upon  the  organisation  of  the  up),  and  others  since.  A  British  squadron  sailed 
Confederate  government,  in  February  1861,  up  the  river  in  1861  for  more  than  800  miles, 
president  of  a  commission  of  three  to  the  states  The  navigation  above  the  confluence  of  the 
of  western  Europe,  to  seek  the  recognition  of  Tung-ting  is  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  tidal 
the  Southern  government.  He  accepted  the  post  influence  reaches  in  February  to  Lake  Po- 
'eluctantly.  Yielding  his  will,  he  desired  to  be  yang,  436  miles  from  the  sea.  Consuh  Little, 
instructed  to  offer  to  England  and  France,  'Through  the  Yang-tse  Gorges'  (iSgS). 
unitedly  or  singly,  special  privileges  of  com-  Yankee,  a  cant  name  for  Americans  be- 
merce  m  the  Confederate  ports  for  a  long  period,  longing  to  the  New  England  States.  During 
not  less  than  20  years,  in  return  for  the  act  the  Revolution  the  name  was  applied  bytheBrit- 
of  recognition  of  either  or  both.  In  his  absence  ish  to  all  the  insurgents ;  and  during  the 
on  the  foreign  mission  he  heard  of  his  Civil  War  it  was  the  common  designation  of  the 
unanimous  election  lo  the  Senate  of  the  Con-  Federal  soldiers  by  the  Confederates.  In  Great 
federate  Stales  and  having  despaired  of  effect-  Britain  the  term  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
ing good  in  Europe  while  denied  the  instructions  plied  generally  to  natives  of  the  United  States, 
from  his  government  that  policy  suggested,  he  The  most  common  explanation  of  the  term 
returned  to  Alabama,  Yancey's  service  in  the  seems  also  the  most  plausible,  namely,  that  it 
Senate  of  the  Confederate  States  continued  as  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  English  or  of 
long  as  he  lived.  He  bitterly  resented  the  in-  French  Anglais  formerly  current  among  the 
efficiency  of  the  government  of  President  Davis.  American  Indians 

He  u^ed  a  war  of  invasion  from  the  South  upon  Yankee     Doodle.      The     air     of     Yankee 
c"*  .^°."''V*''*  *'"P,'^<^".*  *>*  i",^'"'  ^°}^"  '"  **■«  Doodle  is  said  to  have  been  a  British  air  known 
South  to  Europe,  the  importation  of  European  ;„  (he  time  of  Cromwell  by  the  name  of  Nankee- 
f-^li""?  !."''?.''".k'*"tT''u  i""cl  ?'  '  time  when  Doodle,   and  played   with   derisive  reference   to 
the  blockade  by  the  United  States  was  known  the   similarity   of  this  name  to   Yankee  by  the 
to  be  ineffeaive.  British     troops     in     evacuating     Boston.    The 
^"fr^v*^"^'^!^''  ^U  Bos«.  Americans  took  it  up  and  made  it  their  national 
Author  of  *lAfe  aitd   Tmes  of  Yancey.^  air.     k  1,33  ^jnce  been  superseded  by  'Hail,  Co- 
Yang   and   Yin,    in    Chinese    philosophy,  lumbia.'     See  National  Songs. 
terms  employed  to  indicate  the  two  phases  under  Yankee  Gang,  a  term  used  in  sawmills  for 
which  the  supreme  principle  of  the  universe,  an  arrangement  adapted  for  logs  21  inches  dia- 
Tm-ki,    displays    itself    in    the    world    of   phe-  meter   and   under.     It   consists   of   two   sets   of 
nomena,   Yang  and  Yin  being,  in  various   pro-  gang  saws,  having  parallel  ways  in   the   imme- 
ponions,  blended  in  all  forms  of  existence.  diate  vicinity  of  each  other.     One  is  the  slabbing 
Yang-tse-kiang,  yang'tse-ke-ang,  the  name  Sang.  and  reduces  the  log  to  a  balk  and  slab 

Snerally  given  to  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  boards.  The  balk  is  then  shifted  to  the  stock 
lina  throughout  its  entire  course,  although  gang,  which  rips  it  into  lumber, 
this  name  is  only  applied  in  China  to  the  lower  Yantton,  S.  Dak.,  city,  county-seat  of 
course  of  the  river,  the  entire  river  being  called  Yankton  County:  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
simply  Kiang.  or  Ta  Kiang  (river  or  great  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.,  the  Great  North- 
river),  while  in  the  various  provinces  it  traverses  em,  and  the  Chicago  &  N.  R.R.'s;  60  miles 
it  is  generally  known  hj;  special  names.  It  rises  northwest  of  Sioux  City  and  135  miles  north- 
in  the  Tangla  Mountains  in  mid-Tibet,  about  west  of  Omaha,  Neb.  It  has  steamer  connet- 
lat.  3s'  N.  and  Ion.  &°  E.,  and  is  first  known  tion  with  the  Missouri  River  ports.  The  city 
by  the  name  of  Muru-UssiL    In  its  upper  course  is  the  commercial  and   industrial  1      '         '     ' 
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Urge  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region    The  ilj   (Didelpkyida),  which  is  fonnd  in  Central 

chief    industrial    establishments    are    Portland-  and  South  America.    It  is  rather  lai^er  than 

cement  works,  breweries,  pork-packing  establish-  a  common  rat,  with  large,  naked  ears,  and  a 

aents,  flour  mills,  woolen  mills,  brick  yards,  long,  nearly  naked,  tail;  fur  brown  above,  with 

grain     elevators,    and    stock    yards.     The    city  three   transverse  bright  gray  bands,  interrupted 

owns  and  operates  the  water-works.    The  edu-  in  the  middle,  white  below.    It  differs  from  the 

cational  institutions  are  Yankton  G>llege   (Con-  opossums  in  having  webbed  hind  feet  and  being 

gregational),    opened    in    1882;    Saint    Joseph's  an  expert  swimmer  and  diver.    Its  habits  closely 

Academy,  a  public  high  school,  public  and  parish  resemble    those   of   the   otter,   and   it   feeds   on 

elementary   schools.     It  has   the   South   Dakota  fish,  crabs,  and  other  aquatic  animals. 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  a  hospital  in  charge         Yapura,  ya-poo-ra'  or  Japura,  zha-poo-ra', 

of  the    Sisters    of   Saint    Benedict.    Yankton  s  ^  river  in  Colombia  and  Brsiil,  South  America, 

*'?.*'■  *^P'y   '^   obtamed   partly   from   artesian  ^  tributary  of  the   Araaion.     It   is   about   1,800 

wells.    There  are  two  national  banks,  one  Slate,  mij^  ioo„.   ^^^  jy|)y  qj^  half  its  course   is 

and  the  American  Mortgage  Company;  the  four  navigable    for  steamers.     At  lat.   1°    10'   S.   and 

have  a  combined  capital  of  $175,000.,    The  gov-  loa.  71°  ao'  W.  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a 

ernraent  is  administered  under  a  revised  charter  la^gg  cataract 

of  1885  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  v,-j    /,i'a„  „  „,.j.;,,i  .„™  ,  -™,  ■!.,„„ 

office  one  year,   and  a  council.    Yankton  was  ,     ^*"*'  *  '  As  a  nautical  term  a  sjwr  slung 

settled  by  Mstern  people  in  1862,  and  in  1883  *«"".»  "i^st  and  serving  to  extend  a  sail.    Yards 

received  a  city  charter     Until  18^  it  was  the  =»«  either  square,  iateen  or  lug  sail     Yards  for 

capital  of  the  territory  of  Dakota     Pop.  (i8go)  ^Sf",!^^,/?^^''*,^."'    f"*  ^""IfJ^^r^™ 

*        ,        -  ,     ,        .   .  _o_        ••    -    '  '  nght   angles,    and   are   01   a   cylindrical    lorm, 

3.670;  (1900)  4.«S;  (1910)  3.787-  u>ering1ro^  the  middle,  which  is  termed  the 

Yankton    College,    located    at    Yankton,  slings,  toward  the  extremities,  which  are  called 

S.  Dak.    it  was  established  by  the  General  A sso-  die    yard    arms.     (2)    A    standard    measure    of 

ciation  of  Congregational  Qiurches  of  Dakota  length,  equal  to  three  feet  or  36  inches,  the  foot 

in  i8Se,  and  opened  to  students  in  1882.  and  is  in  general  being  made  practically  the  unit     As 

the  oldest  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  a  cloth   measure  the  yard   is  divided   into   four 

Dakotas.    The  majority  of  the  corporate  body  quarters^  16    nails,    A    square    yard    contains 

which  elects  the  trustees  must  be  members  of  nine  square  feel,  and  a  cubic  yard  37  cubic  fe^. 

Congregational    churches;    otherwise    the    col-  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
le^  is   non-sectarian.     It  is  open  to  both  men  Yarkand,   yar-kand'.    Central    Asia,    (l)    A 

and    women.    The    orgatiiMtion    inc  udes    the  ^jty  of  Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan,  situated 

followmg   departrnents:    (i)    the   College;    <2)  ^^  ^  futile  pfein  on  the  north  side  of,  and  at  a 

the  Academy;   (3)  the  Conservatory  of  Music ;  little  distance  from  the  river  Yarkand,  about  300 

(4)    the   Department   of  Art;    (S)   the   Depart-  ^^^^   southeast  of   Kashgar.     It   is  enclosed  by 

Sf?"*-     ,     Elocution;     (6)     the    Department    of  g   ditj-h,  and  a  thick  mud   wall  with   towers  at 

Physical     Training;     (7)     the     Department    of  intervals.     Tbe   houses   in   general   are   built  of 

Stenography.     The    college    offers    three    four  s^n-dried  bricks.     Those  of  the  rich  are  in  large 

years     courses,     the    classical,    the     phiiosoph-  ^„^„  squares  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  well 

'^l-  ^",?J2'*  ^?*i?^  leading  to  tbe  degrees  of  stocked  with  fruit-trees.     The  streets  arc  ingcn- 

B.A.,    B.Ph.,  and   B.S.   respectively.     The   work  ^,^1  too  narrow  to  permit  carts  to  pass.     They 

of  the  freshman  jrear  is  required  m  all  courses ;  are  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  where 

elective  work  begins  in  the  sophomore  year  and  three  or  four  streets  meet  there  is  always  a  tank 

increases  progressively  in  the  junior  and  senior  £„   water.    There  is    a    large  covered   baiaar 

years.    Greek  is  required  for  the  A.B.  degree;  ^jj^  ^^^^^  ^o  admit  carts.    The  inhabitants, 

one   course   in    Bible   study   is    required   of   all  i^^  those  of  Kashgar.  are  very  mixed  in  regard 

■students,  and  there  are  other   elective  courses;  ^o  race.     The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohamme- 

cpurses  in  pedagogy  are  included  in  the  cur-  danism.    There  are  i30  mosques  and  some  cara- 

nculum.    The    Conservatory    of    Music    offers  yanseries.    During  the  period  in  which  Eastern 

courses  of  three  to  five  years  in  pianoforte,  pipe  Turkestan  was   severed   from   China  a  commer- 

organ,  voice,  and  violm.     The  course  in  steno^-  ^ial   treaty   was   concluded   at   Yarkand   in   1874 

raphjr   covers    one   year.    Gymnasium    work    is  between     Sir    Douglas     Forsyth,     representing 

required  of  both  men  and  women,  and  there  is  Q^eat   Britain,  and   Yakub   Beg,   who  was  then 

also  an   athletic  park,   and  ample  provision   for  (he    independent    ruler    of    Eastern    Turkestan. 

athletic  sports.    The  students  maintain   Young  Commercial  intercourse  with   India  sprung  up 

Men  s  and  Young  Women  s  Christian  associa-  ,„  consequence.    The  chief  trade  at  present  is 

tions.  literan,'  societies,  a  branch  of  the  Ititer-  carried  on  with  Russia.    Estimated  pop.  80,000 

Collepate   Oratorical   Association,   and  athletic  (^  ,20,000,     (2)  A  river  of  Eastern  Turkestan, 

associations.    The  college  has  an  attractive  cam-  ^^jjich  rises  in  the  Karakorani  Mountains,  flows 

pus  of  as  acres,  mcluding  the  Athletic   Park  generally  in  a  northeast   direction  and   unites 

(five  acres)  to  the  north  of  the  main  campus,  with  the  Kashgar  to  form  the  Tarim.    TheTarim 

and  Observatory  Hi  1  to  the  south      The  build-  n„„^   ^^^t   g^j   enters   the   Lob   Nor   Lake,   or 

ings  are  Middle  College,  Dakin  Hall,  the  Ward  ggj-ies  of  shallow  lakes 

Hall   of   Science,   Clarke   Observatory,   and    the  Va™™,**,      '.r-^f.'ty,    r,„,^,    .  .^  ,-  ,«^ 

gymnasium:  a  new  library  building,  the  gift  ot  Yannouai,yar  muth    Canada,  a  town  and 

r_  J,        ,- ;.   „„„ ..j^i„^„„  ,™,,.  port  of  entry  of  Yarmouth  County,  Nova  Scotia ; 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  constructed  durmg  1904.  ^  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an<i 

f^5^^.r7  ?^^^il^^^^'«f^f  wh,?S?'=.I,,t  t^e  Dominion  AUantfc  Railroad;  90  miles  ;outh 

™^^AT,  r^ut?'^il;r.  =;?^^^^  of   St.  John,   N.    B.    The  town  has  extensive 

Yapock,     a     small,     rat-like      marsupial  head  of  its  educational  institutions  is  Yarmoutii 

(CHeironectes  variegatut)  of  the  opossum  fam-  Seminary, 
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YARMOUTH  —  YARROW 


Yaimoutii,    Maine,    town    in    Cumberland  (2)  The  province  has  an  area  of  13,751  squarr 

County;  on   Casco  Bay,  the  Royals  River,  and  miles,  and  is  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Nov- 

on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad ;  10  miles  north-  Kp'''>d,  Vologda,  Kostroma,  Vladimil,  and  Tver, 

east  of  Portland.     It  contains  four  villaees.     It  The   surface  is   level   and   well   watered  by   the 

has    a    foundry,    paper    and    cotton    mills,    and  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  the  Mologa  and  Shd(- 

S'anite  quarries.     The   town   has   six   churches,  sma.     Tlic  western  portion  has  numerous  ponds 

orth  Yarmouth  Academy,  a  high  school,  graded  and  marshes,  the  largest  being  Lake  Nero,  near 

schools,    and   a   public   library.     Foj).    (igio)  Rostov,    from    which    the    Weska    flows.    The 

2,35a  Volga  is  connected  with  the  Neva  by  two  canals. 

v»»n..*i.   n...i.   tr      1      J                    .  .«    «  through  which  considerable  commerce  is  carried 

_      Yarmouth,  Great,  England   a  seaport  town  Market  gardening,   timber   cutting,   mining. 

,n  the  county  of  Norfolk  22  m.les  east  of  Nor-  ^j  „,anu fact u ring  are  the  chief   o<^upationl 

wich,  on  a  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the  Yare  -n^                extensive  linen  and  cotton  mills   and 

vL'^^.Ti  -u^  ^^""«*f^, ^  ^  J"" to^""„  't  f^^^-'i"  forl^e  il^nuf^u"e  of  chem^^a Is.'  T 

^^ff^lt    Vl  "«.7,^T^'^'-"^  i°""?  ^"^"f"'    "  <^hinery.  metal  ware,  flour,  tobacco,  and  spirits. 

^Sl  Tin"  ?h«   „P^"Y  "^^  ""^^i' .'»/=;  °«king  Yaroslav  one  of  the  princi^l  malinfac- 

?^^?li      .    .t         -^^      .^"  lanes  at  turing  provinces  of  Russia.    ConsiSerable  com- 

right  angles  to  the  mam   streets,  known  as  the  m.^p   {,   --rried    nn    hv    thp   twn   railwav    lines 

^t^,  S?r.'t.'^'J''i"..T  ",!,""  '3  r=  RyS Jk-£i„i  p«SsbSg  S  SryYroS 

and  the  sea  is  the  modem  part,  with  a  marine  Mnsrow-VnInoHa 

parade  and  other  attractions.   The  parish  church,  Moscow  Vologda. 

founded  in  iioi,  is  a  very  large  building,  and  .    "fa^B-y^^"-    ya  ra-ya  ra.    Aufltralia,    the 

the   market-place   is   also   of  great   size.     There  "'"  of   Victoria   on   which    Melbourne    (q.v.) 

are   a   fine   town-hall,   a   large   custom-house,   a  sUnds.     It  is  about   lOo  miles   long,  but  is  not 

"       '■<                 ■                  ^  borough  jail,  a   lofty  navigable  above  Melbourne,  owing  to  its  falls. 

Yarreil.  yar'el,  WilHam,  English  natural- 
.^.^^^  ^.j.^.^  ..^-..u..,,  ...u  i^..-,  if.v.L:.  o.>v  .'t:  b.  London  June  1734;  d.  Yarmouth,  Nor- 
an  ancient  jetty.  The  quay  stretches  along  the  folk,  1  Sept  1856.  Led  to  note  carefully  the 
river  upward  of  a  mile.  The  harbor  is  in  the  habits  of  birds  and  fishes  in  1825  he  sent  his 
Yare,  and  is  accessible  by  vessels  drawing  18  or  first  contribution  to  the  'Zoological  Journal,'  a 
ig  feet.  Immediately  oft  Yarmouth,  and  paral-  notice  of  some  rare  British  birds  observed  in 
lei  to  the  shore,  is  a  great  range  of  sand-banks,  the  years  1823-5.  The  same  year  he  became 
between  which  and  the  land  is  the  safe  anchor-  a  member  of  the  Linnian  Society,  to  whose 
age  of  Yarmouth  Roads.  Yarmouth  is  a  great  'Transactions*  he  repeatedly  contributed  inter- 
seat  of  the  English  herring-fishery,  in  which  esting  papers  on  the  subject  of  birds,  and  in 
about  300  vessels  and  3.OOO  hands  belon^ng  to  1849  became  its  vice-president.  His  chief  work 
the  port  are  employed;  many  bands  are  likewise  is  his  'History  of  British  Birds'  (1839-43.  4* 
engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  in  that  for  revised  edition  1881-5).  He  also  published 
cod  and  other  whitefish.  Many  of  the  fish  are  'The  History  of  British  Fishes'  (1835-6). 
cured,  the  cured  herrings  known  as  "Yafmouth  Yarrow,  ySr'o,  Harry  Crficy,  American 
bloaters*  being  celebrated.  There  are  malting-  physician;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19  Nov.  184a 
houses  boat-building  yards,  rope-works,  silk-  H,  „as  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
crape  factories,  trawi-net  works,  etc.  Yarmouth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861, 
has  risen  mto  considerable  importance  as  a  and  during  the  Civil  War  sen-ed  as  surgeon  of 
watering-place.  the  5th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.    He  was  surgeon 

Yum,  any  textile  before  woven  into  cloth,  and  naturalist  in  the  expedition  to  explore  the 

Ojtton  yam  is  numbered  according  to  the  num-  territory  west  of  the  looth  meridian,  and  has 

ber   of   hanks    contained    in   a   pound    of    ;',000  been    acting    assistant    surgeon    of    the    United 

grains.     Each    hank,    or    skein,    measures    840  States   army   for   more   than   30   years.     He    is 

yards.     Worsted    yarn    has    560    yards    to    the  the   author   of    'Introduction    to    the   Study   of 

skein;  woolen  yam  has  1,600  yards  to  the  skein  Mortuary  Customs  Among  North  American In- 

or  run.    Linen  yam  is  wound  upon  reels,  and  dians,'  and  various  biological  and  ethnological 

made  up  into  leas,  hanks,  and  bundles.    Flax  monographs. 

and   jute  yam   is   numbered   according  to   the  Yarrow,    Scotland,    a    celebrated   pastoral 

number  of  leas  of  300  yards  per  pound.  stream  in  Selkirkshire,  which  rises  at  Yarrow 

Yaroslav,  ya-ro-slav',  or  Jaroslav,  Russia,  Cleugh,  and,  running  east  a  few  miles,  forms 

(l)  a  city,  capital  of  the  province  of  Yaroslav,  a  beautiful  lake,  called  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes, 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Kotorost  and  Volga  which  discharges  its  water  into  St.  Mary's  Loch, 

rivers,  I?3  miles  northeast  of  Moscow.     It  is  the  Issuing  from  the  latter,  the  river,  after  a  course 

see  of  an  archbishop.    The  Uspenskij  Cathedral  °i  '*  """les  through  the  district  of  Ettrick  For- 

was    begun   in   1215,   and  there   are  numerous  est,  flows  into  the  Ettrick  near  Selkirk.    It  la 

other  old  churches,  several  monasteries,  schools,  famous   in  Scottish    song,  and  has  been  cele- 

gymnasia,  a  theologKal  seminary,  and  a  lyceum  brated   m   poems   by   Scott,  Wordsworth,   and 

with  a  law  faculty.    The  left  bank  of  the  Volga  others. 

is  the  suburban  and   residential   portion  of  the  Yarrow,   an    erect,    hairy   composite   herb 

city  and  contains  many  beautiful  dwellinps.   The  (Achillea  miliefotium),  sometimes  called  milfoil. 

city   is   largely    engaged   in   manufacturing   and  The  terminal  corygibs  of  small  white,  or  occa- 

commerce.   the   right   bank   of  the  Volga   being  sionally   rose-colored    flowers,    are    large,    com- 

lined  for  two  miles  with  quays.     There  are  nu-  pound,and  fastigiate.     The  leaves  are  from  two 

merous    cotton   and    linen   mills,    silk   factories,  to  four  inches  long,  and  are  cut  into  numerous 

and    bell    foundries.     The    village    of    Velikoje  fine  segments,   which  are  very  pubescent.     Yar- 

Selo,  included  in  the  city,  is  the  centre  of  the  row  is  a  common  plant  of  roadsides,  and  has 

linen  manufacture  of  Russia,  and  has  an  annual  been  introduced  from  Europe.    It  has  been  used 

output  valued  at  $3,000,000.     Pop.  about  80,000.  for  3  long  time  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  and 
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enters  vto  an  ointment  for  dressing  wounds. 
Several  species  of  Achillea  are  garden  plants. 
Sprigs  of  yarrow  plucked  from  a  young  man's 
grave,  by  loveiiick  maidens,  who  repeat  mean- 
time a  mystic  formula,  are  expected  to  invoke 
the  images  of  their  lovers,  in  dream. 

Yarmnal,  ya-roo-mal',  Colombia,  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Antioquia,  on  the  Cauta, 
50  miles  northeast  of  Medellen.  Gold  mining 
and  stock-raising  are  the  chief  industries.  Pop. 
est.  9,000- 

Yataghan,  yat'a-g^^r  the  Turkish  name 
for  a  sort  of  dagger-like  sabre  with  double- 
curved  blade,  about  two  feet  long,  the  handle 
without  a  cross-guard,  much  worn  in  Moham- 
medan countries. 

Yates,  yats,  Edmund,  English  Journalist 
and  author;  b,  Edinburgh  3  July  1831;  d.  Lon- 
don 30  May  1894-  After  a  secondary  education 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  secretary's  department 
of  the  general  post-office  (184?),  and  in  1862 
became  head  of^  the  missing-letter  departmeat. 
Meanwhile  he  was  also  active .  in  various  lit- 
erary work, —  writing  dramatic  critiques  for  the 
'Court  Journal*  and  the  Daily  News,  contribut- 
ing to  numerous  periodicals,  editing  short-lived 
humorous  journals  ('Comic  Times,'  'llie 
Train*),  and  doing  some  successful  farces.  In 
1858  he  became  editor  of  *Town  Talk,'  in  which 
he  soon  made  an  attack  on  Thackeray  which 
resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  the  Garrick  Clnb ; 
in  i860  acting  editor  of  'Temple  Bar,'  of  which 
be  was  editor-in-chief  in  1863-7 ;  and  for  a  time 
was  also  editor  of  'Tinslcy's  Magazine.'  Among 
his  subsequent  ventures  were 'Time:  AMonthly 
Miscellany'  (r879-&i).  and  <The  World.'  He 
lectured  m  the  United  States  in  1872,  and  in 
that  year  withdrew  from  the  post-office  depart- 
ment. The  best  of  his  work!  in  fiction  are 
probably  'Broken  to  Harness'  (1864^,  originally 
published  in  'Temple  Bar,'  and  'Black  Sheep* 
(1867).  His  'Edmund  Yates:  His  Recollec- 
tions and  Experiences*  (18S4;  4th  ed.  i88s) 
contains  much  interesting  material. 

Yates,  Lorctuo  Gordin,  American  natural- 
ist: b.  England  8  Jan.  1837.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1853.  and  after  teaching  in 
Wisconsin,  he  later  studied  medicine  and  den- 
tistry. He  served  in  the  geological  survey  of 
California  under  Prof.  J.  D,  Whitney  (q.v.), 
and  bad  charge  of  the  scientific  department  of 
the  Froebel  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He 
has  published  'California  Digest  of  Masonic 
Law'  (1867);  'Charm  Stones'  {1886):  'The 
Ferns  of  Ceylon'  (1887);  'Notes  00  Hawaiian 
Ferns'  (1887)  ;  'The  Channel  Islands'  (1890) ; 
•The  Mollusca  of  Santa  Barbara  County  and 
New  Shells 'from  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel' 
(iSgo)  ;  'AU  Known  Ferns';  'Aboriginal 
Weapons  of  California'  (igoo);  'Prehistoric 
aii^mia'   (1903). 

Yates,  Richard,  American  politician;  b. 
Warsaw,  Ky.,  18  Jan.  1818;  d.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
«  Nov.  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  lUinoia 
College,  Jacksonville,  in  1838;  practised  law  at 
Springfield,  111.,  sat  in  the  State  legislature 
1842-9.  and  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  in 
i8jo.  In  i860  and  1862  he  was  governor  of 
Illmois.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery, 
and  an  ardent  bum  —  "  -    ■ 
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in  1880  and  from  the  l-.w  department  of  Die 
University  of  Michigan  in  1884.  After  being 
city  attorney  of  his  native  place,  1885-gi,  he  was 
county  judge  of  Morgan  County,  11!.,  1894-7, 
and  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Springfield, 
111.,  1897-1900.  In  1901  he  was  elected  governor 
on  the  Republican  ticket  of  Illinois  for  the  term 
ending  1905. 

Yates,  Robert,  American  statesman  and 
jurist:  b.  Schenectady,  N,  Y.,  17  March  1738; 
d.  Albany  g  Sept  1801.  He  was  educated  and 
studied  law  in  New  York,  and  after  his  admis- 
sion la  the  bar  (176a)  settled  in  Albany,  where 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
troubles  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  (J77S)-  In  1775-7  a  member  of 
the  provincial  congress  of  New  YoHt.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  State  (1776),  in  1777  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  His  notes  of  the  secret  proceedings  and 
debates  of  this  convention  were  printed  after 
his  death  C'839).  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York,  On  hi.s 
retirement  from  the  bench  in  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  settle  disputed  titles 
to  lands  in  the  'Military  Tract"  with  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut. 

Yates,  William,  English  Baptist  mission- 
ary; b.  Lou^borou^,  Leicestershire,  15  Dec. 
1792;  d.  at  sea  3  July  1845.  He  studied  for 
the  Baptist  ministry  at  Bristol  College,  was 
ordained  in  1814,  and  sailed  for  Calcutta  the 
next  year.  He  settled  at  Serampore,  preaching 
for  a  time  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  translation.  He  translated  the  whole 
Bible  into  Bengalee;  the  New  Testament,  the 
Pentateuch,  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  and  Dan- 
iel into  Sanskrit;  and  the  New  Testament  into 
Hindee  and  Hindustanee.  He  also  prepared  in 
Sanskrit  a  dictionary,  grammar,  vocabulary, 
several  school  books,  and  an  expurgated  edition 
of  the  'Hitopadesa'  and  'Nalodaya,'  numerous 
school  books  in  Hindee,  Hindustanee,  Arabic, 
and  Bengalee ;  and  translations  of  Bunyan's 
'Pilgrim's  Progress'  and  Baxter's  'Call  to  the 
Unconverted.' 

Yates  Centre,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Woodson  County:  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and* 
the  Atchison,  T.  &.  S.  F,  R.R.'s;  about  90  miles' 
east  by  north  of  Wichita.  It  is  in  a  productive 
farming  region.  It  has  industries  connected 
with  farm  and  dairy  products,  stock-raising,  and 
marketing  of  wheat,  corn,  and  fruit.  There  are 
six  churches,  a  high  school,  graded  elementary 
schools,  and  a  school  library.  It  has  two  banks, 
one  national  and  one  State.  Pop.  (1890)  IJOS; 
{T900)   i,fi34;   ([(jio)    1.910. 

Yawl,  a  small  ship's  boat,  usually  rowed 
by  four  or  six  oars;  a  jolly-boat;  also  a  sailing 
boat  similar  to  a  cutter,  but  having  a  small  sail 
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YAWS  — YAZOO  CITY,  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

breath,  generally  produced  by  weariness  or  an    whom  are  elected  eai'li  year,    Yazoo  City  i 


inclination  to  sleep,  sometimes  by  hunger,  sym-  settled  about  182a  In  1830  it  was  incorpo- 
pathy,  etc.  It  often  precedes  the  fit  in  some  rated,  and  in  1840  chartered  as  a  city.  In  1904 
intermittent     fevers,     hysteria,     and     spasmodic    the  city   suffered  heavily   from   fire ;   practically 


na,  and  in  some  instances,  by  the  frequency  all  the  business  portion  was  destroyed ;  every 
ot  Its  recurrence,  becomes  a  real  disease.  Per-  one  of  the  five  churches,  the  cily-hal!  and 
sons  suffering  from  heart  disease  may  be  liable  Masonic  Hall  were  also  burned;  the  loss  was 
to  yawning  fits.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  estimated  between  $i/)oo,ooo  and  $2,000,000. 
determined  by  an  interruption  of  the  pulmonary  Pop.  (1900)  4.944;  (1910)  6.796- 
circulation.  Yawning  is  performed  by  expand-  J.  G.  McGuire, 
ing  the  chest,  by  extending  the  lungs,  by  draw-  Editor  'Yasoo  City  Herald.' 
ijig  in,  gradually  and  slowly,  a  large  quantity  Yazoo  City,  Militai?  Operations  at  and 
of  air,  and  gradually  and  slowly  expiring  it  near.  Yazoo  City  was  chosen  by  the  Con- 
after  it  tws  been  retained  for  some  tmie,  the  federates  as  a  site  for  a  navy  yard,  at  which 
muscles  of  the  chest  being  restored  to  their  nat-  ^„^  constructed  some  formidable  iron-clads. 
ural  state.  Its  effect  upon  the  muscles  brought  Upon  Gen.  Grant's  approach  to  Vicksburg  from 
into  play  is  sometimes  very  restful.  When  (he  rear,  in  May  1863,  the  Confederates  aban- 
yawning  is  troublesome,  ong,  ^deep  respii^tion,  ^^atd  Haynes'  Bluff,  near  the  mouth  of  Yaioo 
or  drawing  in  the  air  at  long  intervals,  relieves  Ri^,„,  upon  which  Lieut.- Commander  John  G. 
It    It  often  seems  "contagious."  Walker,  of  the  United  States  navy,  went  up  the  , 

Yaws,    a    disease    occurring    in    Africa,  river  with  a  small  gunboat  fleet  to  destroy  all 

America,  Samoa,  Java,  and  tropical  regions  in  the  works  at  Yazoo  City,    As  the  expedition 

many  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  almost  wholly  approached  the  city,  Lieut.  Isaac  N.  Brown,  of 

confined  to  the  African  races.    It  is  character-  the  Confederate  navy,  set  fire  to  and  destroyed 

ized  by  cutaneous  yellowish  tumors,  numerous  three  powerful  rams  which  he  had  nearly  com- 

and  successive,  gradually  increasing  from  specks  pleted,  and  upon  which  the  Confederates  were 

10  the  size  of  a  raspberry,  one  at  length  grow-  placing  great  reliance.    Walker  set  fire  to  every- 

ing  larger  than  the  rest;  core  a  fungous  ex-  thing  else  of  a  public  character,  including  tbe 

crescence;   fever  slight,   and   probably   irritative  navy   yard,   containing   five   saw-mills,   pianing- 

merely.     It   is  contagious,   and   cannot  be  com-  mills,   machine-shops,   etc.,    and    the   expedition 

municated  except  by  the  actual  contact  of  yaw  then  returned.    Early  in  June,  Kimball's  Union 

matter  to  same  abraded  surface,  or  by  iiiocTila-  division  was  sent  up  the  Yazoo  to  destroy  the 

tion,  which  is  sometimes  effected  by  £es.    It  is  railroad  bridge  over  the  Big  Black  near  Canton ; 

also  called  frambcesia,  from  the'  French  from-  but    upon   arriving   at   Mechanicsbui^   Kimball 

boise,_3.  raspberry.    Some  regard  it  as  a  form  of  foirad  a  large  Confederate  force  in  his  front  at 

syphilis.  Yazoo  City  and  Liverpool,  and  as  the  river,  on 

Yard,  yazd.     See  Ybzd.  *hi<:h    he   depended  for   supplies,  was    rapi^y 

„.,,,,.  .  falling,    he   returned   to   Haynes    Bluff.    After 

Ykoo    yazoo  (an  Indian  word  meaning  ^^  surrender  of  Vicksburg  a  report   reached 

^'""^  ^    Death'),    a    nver    .n    Mississipm,  q^  q„„(  (^at  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  forti- 

formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yallobusha,  TaL-  fy-      yazoo  City,  and  that  a  number  of  steam- 

ahatchie,   and_  several^  bayous  thrown  out  by  ^rs  were  at  the  place,  employed  in  supplying  his 

the  Mississippi  River  m  the  northwestern  part  ^^^^     ^  naval  and  military  expedition   was 

of   the_  State.     Its    general    direction    »   souA-  organized  to  capture  or  destroy  the  steamers  and 

west;  It  IS  a  deep,  sluggish  stream;  the  total  ^^J^  (jje  place.    Four  vessels,  under  Li  eut.-Com- 

course  of  nearly  300  miles,_  and  is  very  irregu-  ^^^^  Walker,  and  5,000  men  under  Gen.  F.  J. 

v!;      \r^i,'T    the   Mississippi   about    II   miles  Herron,  in  transports,  went  up  the  Yaioo  from 

above  Vicksburg.    It  is  navigable  all  the  year^  Haynes'  Bluff  12  Jufy,  and  approached  Yazoo 

The    Tallahatchie    River    receives    part    of    its  q-^^^  ^j  ^^^^j,  ^^^^  ^  '.  ^     Confederates  were 

waters  from  the  Mississippi;  so  that  small  boats  ,epj,rted   in    fotce,   and  the    iron-clad  gunboat 

from  the  Mississippi  can  enter  .the  YazM  at  its  ^e  Kalb  was  pushed  ahead  and  opened  h«  guns 

source  and  re-enter  the  Mississippi  not  far  fr^m  ^  ascertain   the   number  and  position   of  the 

Vicksburg.  enemy's  guns.    The  Confederates  had  a  battery 

Yazoo    City,    Miss.,   city,   county-seat    of  of  six  heavy  guns  and  the  town  was  held  by 

Yazoo;  on  the  Yazoo  River,  and  on  the  Yazoo  the  agth  North  Carolina  infantry.    Finding  the 

&   Mississippi   Valley    (Illinois    Central)    Rail-  defenses  formidable,  Walker  dropped  back  and 

road;  about  44  miles  northwest  of  Jackson  and  notified  Herron,  who  at  once  landed  his  troops 

60    miles    northeast   of   Vicksburg.     It    is   in   a  and    a    combined    attack    was    made.     After    a 

fertile   agricultural   region  in   which  the  chief  slight  skirmish  on  shore  the  Confederates  fled, 

troducts   are   cotton,   farm  products,   and   lum-  previously   setting   fire    to   four   large  steamers, 

er.    The    chief    industrial    establishments    are  Six  heavy  guns  and  one  steamer  fel!  into  Union 

cotton  factory,  lumber  mil!,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  hands,    Herron   captured   nearly   300   prisoners, 

cotton  ^ins,  cotton  compresses,  machine  shops,  While  the   De   Kalb  was  moving   slowly  along 

and    brick,   lumber,    ice,   and    coal    yards.    The  and  firing  on  the  enemy,  she  ran  on  a  torpedo, 

Erincipal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court-  and  sank  in  15  minutes.  All  on  board  were 
ouse,  opera  house,  and  library.  There  are  five  saved.  Herron  destroyed  all  public  property, 
church  buildings  valued  at  $100,000,  and  eight  captured  about  2,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  re- 
churches,  for  colored  persons,  valued  at  $40,000.  turned  to  Vicksburg  on  the  2ist 
The  educational  institutions  are  Saint  Clara's  On  3  Feb.  1864,  in  co-operation  with  Gen. 
Academy  (R.  C),  and  public  schools  for  both  Sherman's  Meridian  expedition  (q.v.),  a  corn- 
races.  The  three  banks  have  a  combined  capi-  bined  expedition  of  gunboats  and  transporta 
tal  of  $300,000;  and  the  annual  business  amounts  with  troops  was  sent  up  the  Yazoo  River  from 
to  $3^00,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  Vicksburg,  with  instructions  for  the  gunboatt 
mayor  and  a  council  of  eight  members,  four  of  to  explore  Yaioo  and  Sunflower  rivers  and  all 
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their   tributaries.    The    gunboats    were    five   in  the  6th  Coates  started  on  his  fctnni  to  Vkks- 

number,   under   command  of  Li euL- Commander  burg.     He   took   with   him   over   1,700   bales   of 

Owen,    United     States     navy.     Five    transports  cotton,   and  much   com   and   forage.     The   total 

conveyed   the    nth    IlUnois   and   8th    Louisiana  loss  of  the  expedition  was  31  killed,  I3I  wounded, 

(colored)    infantry  and  35  colored  cavalry,  in  and  31  missing. 

all  982  men,  under  command  of  Col.  James  H.  On   19  April   1864  a   small   detachment  of  a 

Coates,  who  was  instructed  to  reconnoitre  above  colored  brigade,  under  command  of  Col.  H.  Sco- 

Yaioo   City   and  to  obtain   com  and   forage  on  field  marched   from   Vicksburg  for   Yazoo   City 

the   Sanflower   or    on    the    Yazoo,   and   also   to  and  two  gunboats  went  up  the  river  to  co-oper- 

seize  at  least  1,000  bales  of  cotton  and  to  destroy  ate  in  an  attack  on  the  city,     Scofield  skirmished 

all  fiats  or  boats  used  to  cross  from  the  east  to  sharply  with  a  part  of  Gen.   Wirt  Adams'  bri- 

Ihe    west.     From    its   start    the    expedition   was  gade  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  bivouacked 

annoyed  by  Gen.  L.   S.   Ross,  who,  with  a  bri-  '5  miles  below  the  city.     On  the  22d  the  gun- 

gade  of  about    1,200   men,    was   guarding  the  boat  Petrel   in  attempting  to  run  past  Yaioo 

Yazoo   River  and   the   Mississippi   Central    rail-  City,  in  order  to  fire  upon  the  works  from  above, 

road,  and  who,  on  the  3d,  opened  fire  with  artii-  was  fired  upon  by  a  section  of  artillery  and  a 

lery  upon  one  of  the  gunboats  when  near  Liver-  detachment  of  sharpshooters  of  Adams   bngade. 

pool  Heights.     Coates  landed  his   men,  had  an  The  men  were  driven  from  the  guns,  the  crew 

indecisive  fight   with   Ross   in   which   he   lost  6  from  the  boat,  and  most  of  them  captured,  m- 

kdled,  21  wounded,  and  8  missing,  and  at  night  eluding  Actmg  Master  McElroy.    The  Confed- 

withdrew  to  his  transports.     Next  morning  the  crates  seized  the  boat,  removed  her  eight  guns, 

expedition,    under    fire    of    Boss'    artillery    and  and  burned  her.     Next  morning  the  expedition 

musketry,    passed    up   the   river,   the   gunboats  returned  to  Vicksburg.              e.  A.  Cabman. 

^^'■£rz  'pE"i"Sc:|.'"re:  f„-s'  ^?;fs„^riva%"=s 

w.th  fi.e  gnn.  .n  pos.lion  u,d  ■"0*"  ■■>  conr.j  ™     controvtrsy  until  .Mtkd  by  th.  Unitrf 

and  transports  fell  down  the  river  below  Satar-  Yazoo  Pbm  uid  Steele's  Bayou  Expcdi- 
tia,  where,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Coates  tjona.  In  the  Civil  War  after  the  battle  of 
disembarked  his  entire  command,  drove  back  Chickasaw  Bayou,  29  Dec.  iSfe  and  the  cap- 
some  Confederate  skirmishers,  and  at  night  tare  of  Arkansas  Post,  11  Jan.  1863,  Gen.  Grant 
withdrew  to  his  transports.  On  the  8th  the  ordered  the  array  to  Young's  Point  and  Milli- 
expedition  again  pushed  up  the  river,  two  kin's  Bend,  where  he  took  command  in  person 
gunboats  passed  the  city  and  the  transports  30  January.  Work  on  the  projected  canal  across 
landed  their  men  within  a  mile  of  it  Next  day  ^f^^  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg  was  pushed, 
Coates  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  on  the  t,m  on  4  February  Grant  questioned  its  suc- 
iith  moved  up  the  river,  arriving  at  Greenwood  cess,  and  began  to  look  for  other  routes  by 
on  the  14th,  where  he  remained  until  the  19th,  ^hieh  the  army  could  reach  the  high  ground 
gathering  cotton,  com,  and  forage.  He  then  either  north  or  south  of  Vicksburg.  Two 
received  orders  to  fall  back  to  Yazoo  City.  On  projects  were  ODnsidered.  One  involved  cutting 
the  28th  when  within  six  miles  of  the  place  away  from  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  Providence 
he  ordered  his  small  force  of  cavalry  to  move  from  a  point  70  miles  above  Vicksburg.  This 
in  rear  of  the  city  and  take  possession  of  all  jake,  a  former  bed  of  the  river,  was  con- 
roads  leading  out  of  it.  That  afternoon  he  nected  by  Bayou  Baxter  with  Bayou  Macon, 
landed  at  Yazoo  City  and  took  position  in  a  navigable  stream,  which  led  to  the  Tensas, 
some  redoubts  commanding  the  roads.  Major  thence  into  the  Washiu,  and  finally  into  the 
Cook,  with  so  colored  cavalry,  was  sent  to-  Red  River.  Thus  it  was  hoped  the  army  could 
ward  Benton,  When  nearly  six  miles  out  Cook  be  transported  to  the  lower  Mississippi  to  co- 
ran  into  Ross'  brigade,  by  which  he  was  operate  with  Banks  against  Port  Hudsoa  It 
roughly  handled  and  pursued  nearly  to  the  is  470  miles  by  the  main  river  from  Lake  Pfovi- 
city,  losing  8  killed,  35  wounded,  and  10  miss-  dencc  to  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and  much 
ing.  Coates'  pickets  were  miKh  annoyed  and  farther  by  the  winding  bayous.  Upon  the  cut- 
on  ihc  motning  of  5  March  were  driven  in.  ting  of  the  levee  at  Lake  Providence  the  water 
Ross  had  been  joined  by  Gen.  R.  V.  Richard-  from  the  river  flowed  in  rapidly  and  the  six 
son's  Tennessee  brigade  of  about  600  men,  and  miles  of  the  lake  beyond  were  soon  availaWe. 
at  10  o'clock  the  two  brigades,  about  1,600  But  Bayou  Baxter  was  found  choked  for  miles 
men,  making  a  determined  attack,  forced  por-  with  fallen  trees  and  a  thick  growth  of  timber 
tions  of  the  Union  line  and  gained  the  streets  overhanging  it.  Gen.  McPherson's  entire  corps 
of  tlie  town.  At  the  same  time  they  used  ar-  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  attempting  to 
tillery  upon  the  redoubt,  on  the  Benton  road  open  this  channel  and  those  below  it.  In  March 
beyond  the  town,  which,  with  the  adjacent  rifle-  this  project  was  abandoned. 

pits,  was   held   by   a   part  of   Coate's   command  On  the   east   side  of  the  river,  a   few   miles 

and   repulsed  all    Confederate   effort   to   carry,  below    Helena,    was    Yazoo    Pass,    This    had 

At  2   p.M,   Coates,   with    those  who  were   not  formed  the  old  route  of  river  steamers  through 

in    the    redoubt,    made    a    charge    through    the  the  Coldwater  to  the  Tallahatchie,  and  the  Yal- 

streets  and  the  Confederates  withdrew  and  gave  labusha  to  Yazoo  City,  but  it  had  been  closed 

up  the   attempt   upon   the   redoubt.    The  Union  for  some  years  by  a  strong  levee,     Bv  reopening 

loss  in  the  engagement  was  19  killed,  80  wound-  this  route  it  was  believed  10  he  possible  to  reach 

ed,  and   18  missing.    The  Confederate  loss  was  the  high  ground  on  the  Yazoo  bluffs  north  of 

6  killed  and  51  wounded.    On  the  evening  of  Vicksburg.    This    Yazoo    Pass    plan    promised 
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greater  success  than  the  Lake  Providence  endah.  There  are  years  of  various  lengths,  ac- 
schenie.  Under  Lieut.-Col.  Wilson  of  the  engi-  cording  to  the  principle  adopted  in  measuring 
neers,  later  Maj.-Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  the  them.  The  sidereal  year  is  the  interval  that 
levee  was  cut  4  February,  a  way  was  cleared  to  elapses  while  the  sun  moves  from  a  star  to  the 
the  Coldwater,  and  the  Pass  opened  to  naviga-  sarae  star  again  (of  course  this  motion  is  only 
tion  on  the  24th.  Brig. -Gen.  Ross,  with  4.SO0  apparent),  a  period  the  length  of  which  is 
men,  was  ordered  into  the  pass  upon  light  draft  slightly  aSected  by  nutation  (which  see),  but 
transports,  and,  preceded  by  gunboats,  pene-  on  the  average  is  equal  to  365  days,  6  hours, 
traled  by  that  stream  to  the  Tallahatchie,  and  g  minutes,  9.6  seconds.  The  tropical  or  civil 
thence  to  the  Yallabusha,  where  the  expedition,  year,  sometimes  called  the  solar  year,  is  the 
after  an  advance  of  aas  miles,  was  stopped  10  time  in  which  the  sun  moves  from  the  vernal 
March  by  Fort  Pemberton,  near  the  juncture  of  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  again;  its  mean 
the  last  named  streams.  It  was  a  strong  work  length  is  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49.7  see- 
in  a  bend  which  commanded  both.  The  fort  onds.  This  is  the  year  as  commonly  under- 
was  found  to  be  so  situated  that  in  this  time  of  stood.  On  account  of  the  precession  of  the 
high  water  neither  troops  nor  gunboats  could  etjuinoxes  it  is  rather  shorter  than  the  true  pe- 
reduce  it.  As  it  stood  only  a  few  feet  above  riod  of  the  earth's  revolution.  (See  Pseces- 
the  water,  attempts  were  made  to  flood  it  by  siON.)  A  lunar  year  is  the  time  required  for 
cutting  the  levee  at  Austin  above  Helena,  and  la  revolutions  of  the  moon,  which  is  354  days, 
widenmg  the  cut  into  Ya/oo  Pass.  These  were  8  hours,  48  minutes,  37  seconds.  See  also  Day; 
unsuccessful.  The  expedition,  after  several  at-  Sibkreai.  Time;  Solas  Time, 
tempts  on  the  fort,  withdrew.  On  the  way  back  Year  and  a  Day,  a  period  of  time  fixed 
a  reinforcement  under  Gen.  Quiinby  was  met,  ^^„  j^  a„^.i^„t  statutes  and  common  law, 
and  this  officer  ordered  a  return  to  Fort  Pem-  ^^^ich  must  elapse  between  the  occurrence  o( 
berton  for  further  efforts.  He  soon  became  ^^^^  ^^^  before  the  legal  right  connected 
satisfied  that  the  fort  could  not  be  reached,  and  therewith  could  be  either  lost  or  gained.  A 
ordered   final  withdrawal.     The  gunboats   could  f^n      ^^   ^^   intended   by  the  expression. 

not  turn  in  the  narrow  channels  and  were  forced  „ -d     1.   1  .       c  j  j     ■ 

to  back  out  over  a  large  part  of  the  route     Gen  Y""  Book,  law  reports  of  cases  and  dect- 

McPherson's  corps   hid   been  ordered   into  tl.e  ^'<»\^  m  England,  issued  annually  by  the  scr^s 

pass,  but  was  delayed  for  lack  of  liglit  draft  °^J}''1^\'^\^^  "f"-^'-  ^'°vj,t     ^IJ""           ■' 

transports,  and  later  the  intended  movement  of  ward  II.  ^  '^at  of  Henry  VIIL     The  "a me  » 

(he  army  by  that  route  was  abandoned.     Mean-  "°"  S"^"*  ^°  ^°i^\^'^i  gut^at  the  begmmng 

time   the    Confederates    had   gathered    a    strong  °*  ."ch    year    by    c.t  cs,    States     or    countries, 

land  foree  under  W.  W.  LorTng,  which  became  9^  ^^  ""^"(iP^S"  ""*'  °^^"  publishers,  and  which 

first  harassing  and  soon  after  most  threatening.  '"^i".<>'^:  '«?"lf.«,  ""   '•'"/"'';■.  ">*   agncultural. 

Sherman,  preceded  by  five  gunboats  of  Admirll  P?!"'"^  •  scientific,  and  educational  statistics  and 

Porter's  fleet,  was  despatched  in  haste  through  chief   items   of   interest   of  the   preceding  year. 

Steele's  Bayou,  by  which  route  it  was  hoped  he  See  Almanac. 

could  reach  the  Yazoo,  relieve  Ross,  then  sup-  .    Yeardley,  yerd  II.  or  Yardley,  Sir  George, 

posed   to  be  in   danger   of  capture,   and  at  the  American  colonial  governor :   b.   England   about 

same  time  find  a  practical  way  for  the  army  into  'SSoj    d.     1627.     After    seeing    service    in    the 

the  Yazoo.     Sherman  had  a  winding  and  diffi-  Netherlands  he  came  to  Amenca   m  command 

cult  route  of   150  miles  before  he  could  reach  °i    Sir   Thomas    Gates    expedition.    This    war 

that    stream      From    Steele's    Bayou,   which   he  wrecked  at  the  Bermuda  Islands,  but  he  reached 

entered    at    Eagle    Bend,    he    passed    to    Black  Virginia  in  1610  and  was  acting  governor  of  the 

Bayou,  and  thence  to  Deer  Creek.     This  opened  Virginia  colony  1616-17.     Returning  to  England 

into  Rolling  Fork  by  which  he  could  enter  the  the  next  year  he  was  there  knighted  and  chosen 

Big   Sunflower,   and    by   this   stream    reach   the  deputy  governor  of  the  cotany,  filling  the  office 

Yazoo.    Even   with   the   tremendous   energy   of  1619-zi.  and  again  from  1636  till  his  death.     By 

his  advance  Sherman  was  barely  in  time  to  save  his  mstructions  was  summoned  the  first  Jegisla- 

the  gunboats  which  had  been  attacked  in  Deer  tive   assembly  ever   gathered    in   America,   the 

Creek  by  land  forces,  and  were  so  hard  pressed  House  of  Burgesses. 

that  Admiral  Porter  was  considering  the  blow-  Yeast  is  a  micro-organism  of  the  vege- 

ing  up  of  his  fleet  and  retreatiitg  vi&  his  crews  table  kingdom  and  belongs  in  the  order  of 

through    the    swamps.     These   several    attempts  the  Cymnoascea  to  the  family  of  the  Saeckar- 

through  the  bayous  east  and  west  of  the  river  omycetes,    of    which    there    are    three    classes, 

had  been  carried  on  over  hundreds  of  miles  and  namely,  Monospom,  Sacckaromyces  and  Schigo- 

against  the  most  formidable  obstacles  of  flooded  sacckaromyces.    The  main  characteristic  of  the 

country,   dense    forests,   and   heavily   obstructed  first  class,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  that  it  only 

streams.     They  were  finally  abandoned,  and  the  develops  one  spore  in  the  ascus.    Thus   far  only 

army     reassembled     at     Millikin's     Bend     and  one   type,   the   Monospora   Cuspidala,   which   is 

Yoimg's    Point.     From  _  this    position   the   army  parasitic    in   daphniada   which   it   destroys,   has 

subsequently     moved     in     the     final     campaign  been   determined.     There   are   many   representa- 

against  Vicksburg.                   h_  y.  Boyntow.  tives  of  the  second  class,  while  only  a  few  of  the 
third  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  identi- 

Year,  the  period  in  which  the  revolution  fied.    The  second  class, —  the  Saccharomycet — 

of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the  accompany-  is  generally  what  is  understood  under  the  term 

ing  changes   in  the   order  of  nature,   are  com-  yeast,  not  only  in  the  brewerv  but  also  in  the 

Dieted.    The    accurate    determination     of    the  distillery  and  the  compressed  yeast  fabrication, 

length  of  the  year,  which  required  great  know-  Its   structure   is   very   simple;    it   consists   of  a 

ledge    of    astronomy    and    exact    observations,  single  cell,  which  has  few  distinguishing  charac- 

could  only  be  reached  by  the  successive  efforts  lenstics.    Each  cell  of  the  saccharomycetes  is 

nf  many  generations.    On  this  subject  see  Cal-  more  or  less  globular  or  avoid  in  form  and,  just 
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IS  every  other  vegetable  cell,  consists  of  a  color-  with  various  yeasts,  as  Saech.  farinosut,  Saceh. 

less,  viscous  substance  (protoplasm),  a  cell-wall  Batlii,  etc.,  has  been  made. 

(membrane),  and  also  a  nucleus.     In  the  proto-  Two  types   of  yeasts  have  m  the  course  ol 

plasm  there  are  observed,  according  to  tlie  spe-  time  become  culture  plants  in  the  real  sense  of 

cies    of    the    plant    cell,    different    numbers    of  the  word,  through  intentional  continuous  culti- 

spaces   filled   with  cell-juice,   which   are  termed  vation     for    certain     definite     purposes.     These 

vacuoles.  types  are    (i)   that  known  as  the   bottom  yeast 

In  young  yeast  cells  the  cell-wall,  or  mem-  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  (2)  that  which 

brane,    is    very    thjn  —  04    to    o.g/i  —  and    has  is  the  cause  of  the  fermentation  of  the  top-fer- 

almost  the  same  refractive  power  as  the  proto-  mented  beers  and  of  (he  whiskey  mash.  The  for- 

plasm   which    it   surrounds.     The    membrane    is  mer   is   so   called   because   it   settles   in  a  thick, 

thickened  through  external  influences,  especially  creamy  layer  upon  the  bottom  of  the  fermenting 

then   when   the   yeast-cells   must  develop   in  or  vat  during  the  slow  fermentation  of  lager-beers 

upon  a  highly  nutritious  medium.    An  increase  in  temperatures  of  40°  to  50°  F.  (4.5°  to  10°  C), 

in  the  thickness  of  the  cell-wall  is  also  accom-  while  the  latter  is  termed  top  yea st__  because  m 

panied  by  greater  impermeability  and  a  corre-  thc^more   rapid   fermentation  at  54     to  63°   r. 

sponding  decrease  in  the  fermentative  capability  (12    to  18°  C.)    (ale,  weissbeer,  etc.),  it  is  seij- 

of   the   cell.     Through   the   action    of   acids    or  arated    as   a    yellowish    brown    foam,   which    is 

alkalies   upon   the   yeast   cell   the   layers   of  the  forced  to  the  surface  by  the  escaping  carbonic 

cell-wall    can    be   shown,    which    are   two,    and  acid   gas.     It   is   the   last   named   species   which 

sometimes    three,    or    even    more    in    number,  furnishes    almost   exclusively   the   material    for 

Chemically  the  membrane  of  the  yeast  cell  con-  the  manufacture  of  that  product  known  as  com- 

sists  of  cellulose  (erythro  and  achroo-celluloae),  pressed  yeast. 

pectinic  compounds,  and  plasmatic  components.  As  has  been  said,  there  are  a  number  of  inde- 
for  which  reason  it  is  very  nitrogenous.  The  pendent  species  of  yeast,  which  vary  not  only 
celt  contents  consists  of  protoplasm  with  more  accordmg  to  form  and  size  of  the  cell,  but  also 
or  less  glycogen.  (According  to  Laurent  there  according  to  the  composition  of  the  nutrient 
is  32.28  per  cent  glycogen  in  the  dry  substance.)  medium  in  which  they  live,  hence  according  to 
In  the  young  yeast  cell  the  whole  interior  is  chemical  and  physical  properties.  Yeast  flour- 
filled  with  protoplasm,  in  a  short  while,  how-  ishes  luxuriantly  only  then  when  it  finds  not 
ever,  apparently  hollow  spaces  appear,  which  on'y  qualitatively  but  also  quantitatively,  in  the 
are  filled  with  the  reserve  nourishment  neces-  nutrient  medium  all  the  substances  necessary 
sary  for  the  vitality  of  the  cells.  The  nucleus  for  its  nutrition.  The  brewer,  distiller,  etc., 
furnishes  the  subsUnces  necessary  for  building  therefore  endeavors  to  produce  as  vigorous  a 
up  the  cell,  and,  accordinR  to  its  chemical  com-  yeast  as  possible,  m  order  to  be  enabled  to  con- 
position,  belongs  to  the  albuminoids  in  the  class  duct  the  fermentation  in  the  manner  best  suiting 
of  the  proteids,  and  especially  to  the  niicleins.  his  purposes.  For  such  normal  nourishment,  it 
The  form  of  the  nucleus  varies  considerably;  in  's  essential  that  diverse  substances  are  at  its 
a   young   cell    it   is   spheroid,    flattens   out   with  disposal. 

increasing  age  to  a  disk  whose  periphery  is  no  "east  thrives  well  when,  besides  water,  car- 
longer  entire,  but  is  lobed ;  elliptical  shapes  were  °°^  "■  the  form  of  sugar,  nitrogen  in  albuminous 
also  found.  compounds    or    ammoniacal    salts    and    various 

The  nucleus  is  in  some  instances  of  a  con-  mineral  components,  especially  sulphate  of  mag- 

siderable  size;  its  diameter  in  some  cases  being  i^^sia  and  potassium  phosphate,  are  at  its  dispo- 

one  third  of   that  of  the  cell.     Concerning   the  sal.     If  the  necessary  nutriment  is  lacking  the 

inner  structure  of  the  nucleus  it  was  observed  ^'^'"^  °^  the  yeast  cell  may  rest,  but  the  cell 

that  the  nucleus  of  the  yeast  cell  has  a  pellicle  does  not  perish 

as  well  as  a  nucleolus,  which  is  spheroid,  and  is  Various  analytical  data  are  at  hand  in  regard 

situated    in    approximately    the    centre    of    the  \  the  composition  of  the  yeast.     Dumas  found 

nucleus,  the  space  between  the  pellicle  and  the  "'^^  '"^  ye3.&K  contains  r 

nucleolus    being    filled    with    nucleus    plasma  Carbon    5^6 

(Karyoplasma),   this  having  a  netlike  structure  lI^droKu    7.9 

through  which  the  nucleolus  is  suspended.    One  f^'"^^"   ■;,; j"i.""V.' '^^ 

^  .  .  I   ■  ,  ._  Oxywa,  sulphur,  and  poosphor. ............. ,      17.1 

or  more  vacuoles  were  observed  m  several  types 

of  yeast  in  the  Karyoplasma  under  certain  con-  Mitscherlich  found  top  yeast  of  the   follow 

ditions,    especially    then    when    the    cells    were  ing  composition : 

transferred  into  fresh  nutrient  solutions.     With  Per  cent 

the  beginning  of  the  propagation  of  the  cell  a  &^j^jl' ■ *|'S 

corresponding  development  of  the  nucleus  takes  N^Jrogeo    .','.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.*.'."'.'.'.'.' 1^ '.'.'."     io!o 

place,  in  cither  one  of  two  ways,  that  is,  the  Sulphur    '. V..      o.* 

direct  division  (Amitosis),  or  the  indirect  divi-  Oxygen    ts-B 

"'v    CKa^ol'in^'s,   Mitosis)       The   manner   in  .j-^,    differences   found   between   bottom  and 

which   the   nucleus  divides  itself  differs   in   the  j  „  ^ave  been  very  slight.     Wagner  ex- 

vanous  types  of  yeast.    The  yeast  cell  is  propa-  perjmented    upon    top    and    bottom    yeasts   and 

gated  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  through  exogen  obtained  the  following  averages: 

sport   formation,   budding,   or   through   endogen 

spore  formation,  the  real  sporulation.  '^  J™'    ^  k?"™!"' 

In   the   former  case   a   new   cell  is   detached  Carbon    49.8  48.4 

from  the  parent  cell,  while  in  the  latter  the  new  HctlroBen   6.8  6,0 

cells  (spores)   are  formed  inside  the  parent  cell,  Sulph'ur''-l-oiiyBen )*.'»  ssB 

which   It    leaves   only_   upon   complete   maturity. 

Several   recent  investigators  are  mclined  to  be-  A  yeast  may  have  all  the  necessary  organic 

lieve  in  the  sexuality  ol  yeast,  and  close  research  substances  in  ttie  proper  form  and  amount,  yet 
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it  will  not  flourish  if  the  salts  are  lacking.    The  agreed   upon  as  the  limit,  and   in   accordance 

yeast  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  any  other  plant  therewith  the  brewers'  yeasts  are  graded,  and 

organism,   which   mutt   perish  if  it  is   deprived  we  have  the  Frohberg  type   with   high  attenua- 

of   its    mineral    nourishment.     Hence    a    knowl-  tion,  and  the   Saaz  with   low  attenuation.     Van 

edge  of  the  requiremenls  of  mineral  substances  Laer  has  defined  a  new  type.  Logos,  so  that  now 

for  a  yeast  is  of  utmost  importance,  and  many  we  have  the  types  Sasi- Frohberg,  and  Frohberg- 

examinations  were  made  to  secure  data  on  this  Logos,   with   all   intermediate  grades.     The  nu- 

point.     Mitscherlich  found  in  the  ash  of  merous    wine    yeasts    vary    according    to    their 
resistibiiity  against  heat  and  acids ;  the  amounts 

wr  m"        ^°eni  ^^  ^ugar  produced  by  them,  and  the  amount  of 

Pfaogphoric  idd 53.9  S9-9  fruitesters,    which    they    impart    to    the    liqtiid. 

foWst   - 39«  '|-3  The    distillers'    yeasts,    mostly    top    yeasts,    are 

cS^uti"^"... ■::::::::::::        .I  r:'  known    by    their    resistance    against    acids,    and 

Silicm    v.. '.'.'. v. '.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.     irac«  o.o  foreign    ferments,    through    their    fermentative 

,„  ...  ,  .  .  ,  capability  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  developed. 
The  most  wscntial  subsUnces  which  the  No  one  can  deny  that  yeast  induces  alcoholic 
yeast  requires  for  its  sustenance  are,  accord-  fermentation,  but  how  this  is  accomplished  is 
mgly,  phosphate  of  potassium  and  phosphate  of  ^^nl  ^  ^^jter  of  controversy.  Liebig  and  other 
magnesia.  The  above  data  are  from  eiwnentary  chemists  maititain  that  fermentation  is  called 
analyses  Naegeli  later  mstituted  investigations  f^^h  by  a  ferment  contained  in  the  yeast  cell, 
which  should  show  the  amount  of  the  various  „i,ile  Pasteur  deems  it  the  necessary  conse- 
combinations,  which  are  observed  m  a  ywsL  ^^„^^  <,{  life  withom  oxygen.  Naegeli  claims 
According  to  his  observations  the  yeast,  when  jt  to  be  a  transferring  of  the  motion  of  mole- 
treated  with  water  until  its  soluble  components  „i^  ^f  protoplasm  of  the  yeast  to  the  ferment- 
are  absorbed,  giv^es  up  to  the  water  37  per  cent  i^^  y  i^  Eduard  Buchner  and  Rudolf  Rapp 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  dried  ytast  The  of  Munich  discovered  in  the  yeast  cell  a  fermen- 
bodies  thus  brought  in  solution  consist  of  com-  tation-inciting  enzyme  -  zymase -- which,  how- 
pounds  closely  related  to  vegetable  slime.  The  „„^  ^^„  ^nly  induce  fermentation  once  after 
amount  of  moisture  in  a  yeast  is  exceptionally  t^e  cell  is  completely  destroyed.  This  discovery, 
large,  for  if  it  is  completely  dried  it  loses  83  which  is  of  much  scientific  import,  has  not  yet 
per  cent  of  its  weigtit,  so  that  in  loo  parts  of  ^^^  ^aj^  applicable  in  practical  arts. 
yea..t  only  17  ^rts  are  solid  components.  The  g^sides  the  culture  yeasts,  thetr  are  a  num- 
mucotis  part  of  the  yeast  cell,  the  protoplasm  ^er  of  wild  yeasts,  which  can  produce  great 
contains  more  water  than  the  membrane  which  disturbances  in  the  liquids  infected  by  tlem. 
surrounds  it,  and  consists  chiefly  of  albumin-  j  ^  j^  such  infection  by  wild  yeasts 
Olds,  and  about  2  per  cent  of  p^tone^  Accord-  ^^j  ^j^^  ^y  bacteria,  Hansen  experimented  and 
'^.^•h™^°  ^  "*  ^  succeeded  in  preparing  a  pure"^ yeast  culture, 
cent  nitrogen  isr                                             ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i^_  ^  ^^j,^^^  originating  from  a  single  cell! 

CetluhMc  ud  vegetable  ilime 37  Such  a  Culture  is  not  only  free   from  all   wild 

OnuBoc    albuinm    ...........;.. ..^^.....     36  yeasts  and  bacteria,  but  also  can  and  does  re- 

P?;wn^'™(5^t?Mri^iSd«"t^w)T?.::::       !  ""a™  unchanged  as  all   cells  are  of  the  same 

Fat  s  nature.    A    reliable    fermentation    process    can 

Exinctivewbsiincei '.'        4  °"''  ^^  obtained  by  the  use  of  One  single  type. 

Such  pure  cultures   are   variously   prepared; 

According  to  R  C.  Hansen  of  Copenhagen,  the  oldest  and  best  known  method  is  that  of 

yeast  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the  real  Sac-  Hansen,  which  has   recently  been  modified  by 

charomycetcs,    which    are    capable    of    forming  Dr.   Lindner   of   Berlin   as   the   droplet-culture. 

cndospores,  and  the  non-saccharomycetes,  which  Both  investigators  employ  for  the  further  devel- 

nerer   form   spores.     He  subdivides  the   former  opment    of    the    young    vigorous    cultures    the 

into  such  which  separate  out  sucrase  and  engen-  propagation   apparatus,   which   when   once   sup- 

der  alcoholic   fermentation,  that   is,   which   vig-  plied  with  an  absolute  pure  culture  can  be  used 

orously      ferment      saccharose,      dextrose      and  for    a    long   time    if   proper    care    is    observed. 

maltose,  as  brewer's  yeast ;  and  such  which  fer-  Upon  this  pure  culture  method  a  new  brewing 

ment    saccharose,    dextrose,    levulose    bttl    not  process  is  based  which  permits  of  entirely  sterile 

maltose,  as,   for   example,   Saccharomyces   Lud-  work  from  boiling  the  beer  to  the  putting  it  on 

toigii;  Sacch.  exiguiu,  and   into  such   which  do  the  market.     This  process,  invented  by  Nathan, 

not  separate  out  sucrose  and  do  not  excite  alco-  has   been   called   by   him   in   honor   of   Hansen, 

holic   fermentation,   as   Saceharomycet   membra-  the  senior  in  \\k  art  of  pure  culture,  the  Han- 

lurfaciens.  sena  process.     Another  method  to  obtain  yeast 

The     non-saccharomycetes     Hansen     divides  of  a  high  degree  of  purity  is  that  in  which  a 

into  3  groups;  such  which  ferment  solutions  of  mixture  of  yeast   is   exposed   to   definite  condi- 

dextrose  and  invert  sugar,  as  5'.  Roujni,  S.  api-  lions  of  temperature,  aeration,  kind  of  nutrition, 

culalus;  such  which  separate  out  no  sucrase  but  action   of  light,  pressure   and   motion   that   one 

ferment    saccharose,    maltose    and    dextrose,    as  yeast  of  definite  properties   develops   more   and 

Moniiia  Candida,  and  finally  such  which  ferment  better  than  the  other  yeasts  in  the  mixture.     If, 

saccharose,   glycose.   galactose   and   lactose,   the  further,  the  corresponding  laver  is  remo^-ed  from 

lactose    yeasts.     In    practice    the    division    into  the  yeast   and   propagated    under   the   aforesaid 

culture   and   wiid   yeasts   would   be  appropriate,  conditions,  a  pure  yeast  of  a  uniform  character 

The  yeasts  can  also  be  safely  divided  according  is   finally   obtained.     This   process,    founded   by 

to  their  power  of  attenuation,   that   is,   the   de-  Delbrucck  of  Berlin  upon  his  scientific  observa- 

crease  in  the  density  of  the  nutrient  medium  due  tions  in  American  breweries,  was  further  elab- 

to  fermentation.    The  attenuation  reached  by  a  orated  by  him.    An  idea  of  the  importance  and 

yeait  m    a   diastase-free   beer   wort   has   been  value  of  pure  yeast  caltvre  can  be  had  from  Uit 
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YEATES  — YELLOW  BAYOU,  ENGAGEMENT  AT 

fact  that  almost  all  the  larger  breweries  and  in  the  Irish  Independeat  Theatre,  thus  becoming 
distilleries  employ  apparatus  for  propagation  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  so-called 
and  endeavor  through  observing  the  utmost  care  Celtic  revival.  In  1903-4  he  lectured  in  the 
to  protect  their  yeast  against  infection.  But  United  States  on  subjects  connected  with  this 
yeast  is  not  only  of  great  impart  to  the  brewer  movement.  With  E.  J.  Ellis  he  edited  'The 
and  distiller,  but  also  to  the  baker,  as  the  quality  Works  of  William  Blake'  (1893)  and  'Ideas  of 
of  his  wares  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  Good  and  Evil'  (1903).  Among  his  various  fur- 
yeast  used,  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  special  iher  publications  in  prose  and  verse  are :  'The 
industry,  that  is,  the  manufacture  of  compressed  Wanderings  of  Oisin*  {1889)  ;  'John  Sherman' 
yeast,  has  been  introduced.  Compressed  yeast  (1891);  'The  Celtic  Twilight'  (1893);  'A  Book 
is  chiefly  made  from  distillers'  yeasts;  but  in  of  Irish  Verse'  (1895);  'Poems'  I189S)  ;  'The 
some  instances  also,  beer  yeasts,  which  must  be  Wind  among  the  Reeds'  (1899)  ;  'The  Shadowy 
purified  and  disemhittered,  are  utihzed.  The  Waters'  (1900);  and  'Calhleen  ni  Hoolihan' 
price  of  compressed  yeast  in  comparison  to  beer  (1902). 

yeast,  is  considerably  htgli,  but  the  baker  has  Yech'ton,  Barbara.     See  Krause,  Lyda. 

the  advantage  that  by  using  the  former  his  wares  yeda    yed'6      See  ToKlO 

obtain  a  larger  size  than  when  the  latter  is  used.  tr  i-         ^   i      i  1-     -     n.     -1   -      c       t? 

The  procesf  of  fermentation  with  compressed  Yehzavetpol.  yMe-za-vSt-poly .    See  Euz- 

yeast  develops  more  slowly  than  with  beer  yeast,  *bkthpol. 

hence   the  dough   requires   more  time   to   ripen.  Yellow,  one   of  the   prismatic   colors;  the 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  compressed  color  of  that  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  situated 

yeast  fabrication   and  diverse  methods  are   era-  between    the    orange   and    the    green;    a    bright 

ployed    in    its    manufacture.     Many    operations  golden  color,  the  type  of  which  may  be  found  in 

must    be   carefully   and   accurately   observed    in  the    field    buttercup,    which    is    a    pure    yellow, 

order  to  obtain  a  salable  product.     In  the  main  United  with   blue  it  yields   green;   with   red   it 

these  operations  are;  (i)  Preparation  of  a  fluid  produces  orange, 

in  which  the  yeast  can  properly  develop,  either  Yellow-basa,      Perch,      etc.      See      Bass. 

under    simultaneous    formation    of    alcohol    or  Perch,  etc. 

without   the    formation    of   much    alcohol;    (a)  Yellow      Bayou,      Engagement      at,      and 

preparation  of  a  mass,  in  which  there  is  a  cor-  Banks'  Retreat  from  Alexandria.    Gen.  Banks 

respoiiding  amount  of  vigorous  seed-yeast,  which  arrived     at     Alexandria,     La,,     on     his     retreat 

IS  added  to  the  above  mentioned  fluid  (prepara-  from     Sabine    Cross     Roads     Cq,v.),    25    April 

tion  of  the  mother -yeast);  (3)  brmging  together  igg^     -j-hree    days    later    Gen.    Hunter    handed 

of  the  nutrient  medium  with  the  stock  yeast  or  j,im  an  order  from  Gen.  Grant  to  close  up  the 

settmg" ;  (4)  reproduction  of  the  yeast  with  or  campaign  against  Shrevepott  without  delay  and 

without  simultaneoiis  fermentation;   (s)  separa-  return  A.   T,   Smith's   troops   to   Gen.   Sherman, 

tion  of  the  newly  formed  y^st  from  the  fluid  for  operations  east  of  the  Mississippi.    Hunter 

by   skimming,   etc. ;    (6)    washing  the  yeasl,   or  returned      with      a      letter      from      Banks      to 

removing  the  last  traces  of  the  nutrient  medium ;  grant     with     the     information     that      Porter's 

(7)  presBing  of  the  washed  and  separated  yeast  fieet    was    above    the    Alexandria  Rapids    in 

mass ;    (8)  _  forming   the  compressed   yeast   into  ^    critical     situation     should    the     army     ahan- 

cakes  of  suitable  size ;   (9)  packing  of  the  cakes  jon    it.      As    to     the    further    prosecution    of 

for  the  trade  and  for  shipping.  ^1,^     shreveport    and    Texas    campaign,    that 

For  some  time  yeast,  especially  beer  yeast.  „as  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Banks  turned 

has  been  used  in  medicine,  and  has  been  sue-  his  attention  to  getting  Porter's  fleet  below  the 

cessfiilly  employed  partly  fresh  and  partly  dried,  rapids.     These  falls  were  a  mile  in  length,  filled 

in  tablet  form  in  cases  of  furunculosis,  flemo-  ^^jji,    rugged   rocks,    which   at  the   time   were 

nen,   acne,   psonasis,  _  and   other   skin   diseases,  nearly   bare.    As    the   vessels   needed   at    least 

dyspepsia  and  partly  in  diabetes.  gg^n  feet  of  water  to  float  them,  they  seemed 

^r   .^     ,   .     ^^^^  ^X?''  KuENSBERC,  PH.D,,  (q  be  doomcd.    The  plans  for  their  release  were 

Of   the  Indusirial  Chemical  Institute  of  Mtl-  suggested  and   executed  by  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph 

^oukee.  Bailey   of  the  Fourth   Wisconsin  Cavalry.     The 

Yeates.    yets,    William    Smith.    American  work  began  on  30  April,  nearly  the  entire  army 

geologist:  b,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C,  15  Dec.  1856.  at  different  times,  being  detailed   for  the  duty; 

Graduated    from    Emory    and    Henry    College  2,000  to  3,000  lumbermen  from  Maine  and  the 

(Emory,   Va,)    in   1878,   he   was  connected   with  Northwest  cut  down  trees;  others   were  set  to 

the  United  Slates  Fish  Commission  in  1879  and  collecting    stones,  brick,   etc.,   including  whole 

i88o-t,   and  in   1881-93  was   successively  assist-  houses  and  sugar-mills  with  all  their  machitiery 

■    It   curator    of  and  kettles,  and  in  a  week  a  dam  of  timber  and 

um,  in  charge  stone,  with  sunken  barges  in  the  centre,  had 

s  professor  of  been  constructed   across  the  river,  758  feet  in 

I    the    Corcoran    Scientific    School  width,  raising  the  water  from  5  to  6  feet  deep 

of  Columbian  University    (Washington,  D.   C.)  on  the  rapids.     The  work  had  been  prosecuted 

in   1884-93,  professor  of  geoloRy  in   1890-3.     In  day   and   night,   the   men   working   up   to   their 

1893     he     was     appointed     State     geologist     of  waists   and   exposed  to   a  hot   sun.     The  water 

Georgia,  having  risen,  three  gunboats  and  another  vessel 

Yeata,   William   Butler,    Irish   author;    b.  ran  down  the  rapids  on  the  afternoon  of  8  May 

Dublin  13  June  1865.    He  obtained  a  secondary  and  lay  to  just  above  the  dam.    Early  in  the 

schooling    in    England    and    Ireland,    was     for  morning   of   the   9th   two  of  the   barges   broke 

three  years  a  student  of  art,  hut  turned  to  liter-  loose,  making  a  iCP-p  in  the  dam  66   feet  wide, 

Bture  in  1886,     He  was  a  leader  in  the  foundation  through  which  the  water  rushcj  in  a  great  tor- 

of   the  Irish   Literary  Society  and  the   National  rent,   and   the   four   vessels   went   down    satelj 

Literary  Society  of  Dublin,  and  a  prime  mover  through   the   opening.    Six  gunboats  and   two 
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tugs  were  still  above  the  rapids,  waiting  for  a  made  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  two 
higher  rise  in  the  water.  The  damage  to  the  sides,  and  Mower  withdrew,  leaving  his  dead 
dam  was  partially  repaired  and  wing-dams  were  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  Union  loss  was 
constructed  on  the  upper  falls,  which  shed  the  38  kUled,  226  wounded,  and  3  missing;  the  Con- 
waler  from  either  side  into  the  channel  between  federate  loss,  452  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
them.  They  were  completed  by  the  mh,  when  of  whom  r8o  were  taken  prisoners.  The  army 
the  water  had  risen  to  6J4  feet.  Meanwhile  the  had  all  crossed  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  zoth, 
heavier  vessels  had  been  lightened  by  stripping  Banks  yielded  the  command  to  Gen.  Canby,  who 
from  them  their  armor-plates  and  landing  some  had  been  ordered  to  relieve  him;  the  navy 
of  the  heavy  guns,  ammunition,  chain  cables,  and  transports  passed  into  the  Mississippi;  and 
anchors,  and  provisions,  and  on  the  12th  all  the  the  Red  River  campaign,  one  of  the  most  humil- 
vessels  had  run  down  the  falls  and  through  iating  of  the  war,  had  ended.  On  the  return 
the  dam  into  deeper  water.  Meanwhile  the  march  from  Alexandria  the  Union  loss  was 
Confederates  had  gotten  in  Banks'  front,  south  about  165  killed,  650  wounded,  and  450  captured 
of  Alexandria,  and  taken  position  on  the  river  or  missing.  Gen.  Taylor  says  the  Confederate 
25  miles  below  the  town,  where  r  May  they  loss  in  the  entire  campaign,  from  Sabine  Cross 
captured  and  sunk  a  transport,  and  on  the  morn-  Roads  to  Yeilow  Bayou,  was  3,g76.  Consult: 
ing  of  the  3d  captured  a  transport,  on  her  way  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XXXIV.;  Taylor,  <De- 
up  Ihe  river  with  425  men  of  the  One  Hundred  struction  and  Reconstruction*;  Mahan,  'The 
and  Twentieth  Ohio  on  board.  Some  of  the  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters';  The  Century  Corn- 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  all  the  officers  pany's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,* 
and  270  men  were  captured.  On  the  evening  Vol.  IV.  £_  ^  Cahman 
of  the  dth  another  transport  carrying  400  men  01  v-n«™  ti,...i,  i  if-  '  .. 
theFit5.-slxlhOhio,whileKoin8  down  the  ri,cr,  „„JS?"  .^~J  of  Frmts,  a  go,™p™i 
convoyed  by  the  gulboats  Sgnal  .nd  Covington  f  "H™;  JJ  'f '  ,  ■"""'"'r  "S''  "^'■J"S^', 
«aj  attacked  by  Srlilleu  and  mn.keiry,  and  the  ?f„,  "fl  ■"  °7"?  ?,"''  °"'.'l"  "'ft  ^"' 
„„nhn^t,    ur.nt    tr,    ti.r    ..c;.t.n.-p      Ah™,f    T^c  'ntorination.     It   IS  similat  to   the   British   Blue 

rn'^'"theT.'n.'^rf"e?e  kS",nd't"dri!  ^"^  ,""■'  '"  =«™»  *«"  ""k' 
she  was  soon  disabled;  the  Covington,  after  .Yellow  B07,  a  popular  name  for  a  gold- 
losing  more  than  half  her  men,  was  abandoned  '^'""'  formerly  much  used  m  the  Far  West.  The 
and  burned ;  the  Signa.  also  was  disabled  and,  t«™  originated  m  Great  BriUin,  the  name  bemg 
with  the  transport,  surrendered.  No  further  apphed  to  the  gold  sovereign, 
attempt  was  made  to  run  the  blockade,  and  for  Yellow  Copperu,  a  name  sometimes  used 
two  weeks  Banks'  communication  with  the  Mis-  for  the  mineral  copiatite.  Crystal liNition,  mo- 
sissippi  was  closed.  The  fleet  having  passed  noclinic,  usually  in  translucent  pearly  yellow 
below  the  falls  and  the  river  rising  insuring  a  plates;  hardness,  2.5;  composition,  a  basic  sul- 
safe  passage  of  all  the  bars  below,  the  gunboats  pbate  of  iron;  specific  gravity,  2.1.  Found  near 
and  transports  started  on  the  morning  of  the  Copiapo  as  an  inemslation  on  coquunbite;  also 
13th  of  May,  and  in  the  afternoon  Banks  in  other  places  in  South  and  North  Amerka. 
marched  out  of  Alexandria  for  Simsport  Yellow  Earth,  a  clay  or  kaolin  strongly 
From  the  start  his  front,  flanks  and  rear  were  impregnated  with  hydroxide  of  iron  or  limonite. 
harassed  by  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  on  the  Its  chief  use  is  for  pigment. 
i6th  he  had  a  severe  engagement  near  Mansura,  YeUow-q^ed  Grass,  the  common  name  of 
in  which  the  Confederates  were  driven  from  the  genus  Xyrii,  composed  of  rush-like  plants, 
position  they  had  taken  across  the  road  to  „ith  bright  yellow  flowers  produced  from  the 
Simsport,  which  place  his  advance  reached  on  summit  of  a  naked  scape,  conspicuons  in  sandy 
the  evening  of  the_  17th.  Here  it  was  found  bogs  in  July  and  August.  They  are  mostly  of 
that  Ihe  pontoon-bridge  was  too  short  to  span  tropical  distribution  about  the  world.  The  yel- 
the  Atchafalaya  and  Col.  Bailey  again  impro-  low-eyed  grass  (X.  bulboia)  has  a  bulbous  root: 
vised  a  erossmg.  The  transports  were  ranged  cquitant,  linear,  twisted  leaves-  an  erect 
side  by  side  across  the  river,  with  the  planking  z-edged,  twisted  scape ;  roundish,  acute  heads, 
of  the  pontoons  laid  across  their  bows,  making  a  supporting  a  number  of  small  yellow  flowers 
level  road  of  about  700  yards,  over  which  the  projecting  from  between  the  scales,  with  peri- 
mam  body  of  the  army  with  its  trains  and  arlil-  anth  and  other  parts  of  the  flowers  in  threes. 
lery  began  passing  on  the  19th.  While  this  Another  species  with  pretty,  large  peUls  (X 
bridge  was  under  construction  A.  J.  Smith's  earoliitiana) ,  occurs  near  the  sea  from  Rhode 
command  was  drawn  up  in  line  at  Yellow  Island  southward.  The  X.  fimbriata,  a  plant  two 
Bayou,  covering  the  rear  of  the  army  and  the  feet  high,  the  divisions  of  its  calyx  conspicu- 
crossing  of  (he  Atchafalaya.  Here  Smith's  ously  fringed  on  the  wing-margined  keel,  and 
troops  were  attacked  on  the  afternoon  of  the  plumose  at  the  summit,  is  found  in  the  pine 
i8th  by  Gen.  Wharton's  cavalry  and  Gen.  barrens  of  New  Jersey  and  southward  The 
Polignac's  infantry.  Smith's  skirmishers  were  foliage  and  roots  of  X.  indica,  of  X.  americana, 
driven  in,  and  at  first  the  Confederates  gained  and  of  X.  vaginala,  are  used  for  a  remedy  for 
some  advantage;  but  Gen.  Mower,  who  was  in  leprosy  and  the  itch,  in  India,  Gtiiana  and 
immediate   command  of  the  Union  line,  made  Brazil, 

a  counter-charge  with  two  brigades  of  infantry  Yellow  Fever  is  an  acute  infectious 
and  one  of  cavalry  and  the  Confederate  attack  disease  which  is  transmitted  from  the  sick 
was  repulsed.  In  endeavoring  to  follow  up  his  to  susceptible  individuals  through  the  agency 
success  Mower  was  checked  by  a  heavy  artillery-  of  mosquitoes.  The  yellow  fever  mos- 
fire,  and  withdrew  to  a  thicket,  where  he  formed  quito  (Slegomyia  fasciata)  is  found  in  tropical 
a  new  Ime  and  brought  up  artillery.  The  Con-  and  semi-tropical  regions,  and  especially  in  low- 
federates  renewed  the  attack  and  were  repulsed  lands  near  the  sea  or  in  river  valleys.  This 
nith  some  loss,    The  thicket  now  took  fire  and  mosquito  serves  as  'an  intermediate  host*  for 
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the    yellow-fever    parasite,    which    is    present  Having    ascertained    that    yellow    fever    it 

in   the    blood   of   tliose    sick    with    the    disease  transmitted  from  man  to  man  by  an  intermediate 

during  the  first  three  days  of  the  attack.     After  host  —  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Stegomyia,  Maj. 

filling   itself   with    blood    from   a    yellow-fever  Rccd    and    his    associates    conduaed    a    series 

patient    a    period    of    12   days    is    required    for  of  well-planned  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 

the   development    of   the    parasite   in    the   body  ascertaining   whether   the    disease   may   also   be 

of  the  mosquito  before  it  can  transmit  the  dis-  propagated,    as    has    been    commonly    supposed, 

ease,  by  its  sting,  to  another  individual.  by  clothing,  bedding  and  other  articles  which 

These    facts    have    been    established    by   the  have  been  m  use  by  those  sick  with  the  disease, 

experiments    of   a    board    appointed    upon    the  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  entirely 

recommendation  of  the  present   writer,  in   1900,  negative.    That   is,   all    efforts   to   communicate 

for  the  study  of  yellow   fever  in  the  island  of  the  disease  to  susc^tible  individuals  through  the 

Cuba.     The    late    Maj.    Waller    Reed,    surgeon  medium  of  such  articles  were  without  result 

U,  S.  A.,  was  president  of  this  board,  and  the  In  view  of  what  has  thus  far  been  said  it  is 

success  attained  is  largely  due  to  his  carefully  evident  that  the  preventive  measures  which  were 

made  plans   and  their  intelligent  and  conscien-  formerly  relied  upon  to  arrest  the  epidemic  ex- 

tious  execution  by  himself  and  his  associates.  tension   of   this   infectious    disease   were    either 

In  a  "preliminary  note"  read  at  the  meeting  of  no  avail  or  of  comparatively  little  value. 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Isolation  of  the  sick  from  contact  with  non- 
22  Oct.  igoo,  the  board  gave  a  report  of  three  immune  individuals  is  not  necessary,  but  protec- 
cases  of  yellow  fever  which  they  believed  to  be  tion  of  the  sick,  by  mosguito-bars,  from  the 
the  direct  result  of  "mosquito  inoculations.*  bites  of  mosnuitoes  is  ail-importanL  Disinfec- 
Two  of  these  were  members  of  the  board,  tion  of  clothing  and  bedding  is  of  no  avail, 
namely.  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  and  Dr.  James  but  the  destruction  of  infected  mosquitoes,  by 
Carroll,  who  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  sulphur  fumigation  or  otherwise,  is  an  essentia 
to  the  experiment  Dr.  Carroll  suffered  a  severe  measure  of  prophylaxis.  Street  cleaning  and 
attack  of  the  disease  and  recovered,  but  Dr  municipal  sanitation  generally  have  no  material 
Lazear  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  and  to  his  effect  in  preventing  the  extension  of  this  disease, 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science  and  human-  except  in  so  far  as  they  result  in  destroying  the 
ity.  Fortunately  no  other  deaths  occurred  dur-  larvK  and  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes.  Ap- 
ing the  subsequent  experiments  which  Maj.  plying  the  knowledge  gained  by  Maj.  Reed 
Reed  found  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  and  his  associates  in  a  practical  way,  as  above 
establish  the  fact  that  yellow    fever   is,   beyond  indicated,  the  medical  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army 

Suestion,  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  stationed  in  Cuba  have  been  able  to  completely 
legomyia,  and  in  no  other  way.  In  a  report  eradicate  yellow  fever  from  the  city  of  Havana, 
made  in  May  igoi,  Maj.  Reed  says;  'We  have  which  had  been  the  principal  endemic  focus  of 
thus  far  succeeded  in  conveying  yellow  fever  to  the  disease  for  many  years;  and  sanitarians  feel 
twelve  individuals  by  means  of  the  bites  of  con-  confident  that  by  the  application  of  the  same 
taminated  mosquitoes.*  These  experiments  were  methods  the  epidemic  extension  of  the  disease 
made  upon  individuals  who  volunteered  to  sub-  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  else- 
mit  themselves  to  the  mosquito  inoculations  where,  may  be  entirely  prevented.  Thus  has 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  seri-  yellow  fever,  which  formerly  ranked  with 
ous  and  even  fatal  results.  Some  of  the  volun-  cholera  and  bubonic  plague,-^  although  having 
teers^  were  U.  S.  soldiers,  and  some  were  a  more  restricted  area  of  prevalence, —  as  one  of 
^anish  immigrants  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  most  fatal  scourges  of  the  human  race,  been 
Cuba.  Further  experiments  showed  that  blood  robbed  of  its  power  for  mischief  by  the  pains- 
drawn  from  a  yellow-fever  patient  during  the  taking  researches  of  scientific  investigators, 
first  three  days  of  the  disease  and  injected  by  The  limits  of  the  present  article  only  permit  a 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  beneath  the  skin  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  the  disease 
of  a  susceptible  individual  gives  rise  to  a  charac-  under  consideration.  It  has  a  comparatively 
terislic  attack  of  yellow  fever  in  the  inoculated  restricted  geographic  range,  but  there  is  every 
individual.  But  all  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  reason  to  believe  that  this  might  be  greatly 
specific  infectious  agent  (yellow-fever  parasite)  extended  if  cases  of  the  disease  should  be 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  bodies  of  infected  mos-  introduced  to  all  of  the  regions  where  the  inter- 
quitoes  have  been  unsuccessful.  This  is  prob-  mediate  host  (Slegomyia  fasciata)  of  the  "yel- 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  yellow-fever  parasite  low-fever  germ'  is  found.  That  the  disease 
is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  ultra- microscopic,  has  not  been  introduced  into  regions  remote 
This  inference  is  supported  by  experiments  made  from  its  principal  endemic  foci  is  probably  due 
in  Cuba  by  Assistant  Surgeon  James  Carroll,  to  the  comparatively  brief  duration  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  3  member  of  the  board  heretofore  attack,  to  the  fact  that  the  infectious  agent  is 
referred  to.  Dr.  Carroll  found  that  when  blood  only  present  in  (he  blood  during  a  brief  period 
taken  from  the  circulation  of  a  yellow-fever  (three  days)  and  to  the  circumstance  that  it 
patient  was  passed  through  a  Berkefeldt  filter  cannot  be  transmitted  in  any  other  way  than 
a  small  quantity  of  the  filtrate  injected  under  by  inoculation  —  either  directly,  as  in  the  experi- 
the  skin  of  a  susceptible  person  gave  rise  to  a  ments  of  Reed  and  his  associates,  or  Ihrougi 
typical  attack  of  the  disease.  the  medium  of  an  infected  mosquito.  Epi- 
The  experimental  results  obtained  by  Maj.  demies  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  at 
Reed  and  his  associates  have  been  fully  con-  all  of  our  principal  sea-ports  on  the  Gulf 
firmed_  by  several  independent  investigators,  of  Mexico  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far 
including  a  board  of  experts  from  the  Pasteur  north  as  Boston.  It  has  also  invaded  many 
Institute  of  Paris,  who  were  sent  to  Brazil  to  of  the  Southern  States,  prevailing  as  a  wide- 
make  researches  with  reference  to  the  etiology  spread  epidemic  in  the  interior,  and  has  ex- 
of  this  disease.  tended  im  the  vallev  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  u 
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St.  Louis.  It  has  been  epidemic  at  all  the  prin~  In  regions  where  the  winter  temperature  is  so 
cipal  sea-port  cities  of  the  West  Indies,  o{  low  as  to  kill  mosquitoes,  or  render  them  in- 
Mexico,  01  Central  America  and  of  South  Amer-  active,  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  terminate  upon 
ican  countries  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mex-  the  occurrence  of  frost,  or  of  continued  cool 
ico;  also  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  weather.  Under  such  circumstances  the  disease 
South  America  and  in  the  Atlantic-coast  cities  is  not  apt  to  recur  during  the  succeeding  warm 
of  Brazil  anj]  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  season,  except  as  a  result  of  a  fresh  importation 
cities  of  Havanaj  Vera  Cruz  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  yellow-fever  case,  from  which  mosqui- 
have  long  been  regarded  as  its  principal  endemic  toes  of  the  new  brood  may  become  infected, 
foci.  The  climate  of  these  cities  is  favorable  Thus  in  the  United  States,  even  as  far  south 
to  the  survival  of  the  Slegomyia  throughout  the  as  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  recurrence  of  the 
year.  Consequently,  when  once  introduced,  disease  after  its  epidemic  prevalence  is  probably 
the  disease  continued  to  be  propa^ted  through  rarely,  if  ever,  due  to  the  survival  of  infected 
a  series  of  cases,  occurring  successively  without  mosquitoes  from  the  year  before.  It  has  been 
regard  to  seasons.  Thus  it  was  ascertained  by  shown,  however,  by  Maj.  Reed,  and  by  others 
the  Yellow  Fever  Conmiissian,  of  which  the  that  infected  mosquitoes  may  survive  in  a  warm 
writer  was  a  member  (1879),  that  during  room  for  more  than  two  months.  Prior  to  the 
the  ten  years  from  1870-79  there  was  not  a  civil  war  yellow  fever  prevailed  almost  annually 
single  motith  without  some  recorded  deaths  in  New  Orleans  and  was  generally  believed  by 
from  yellow  fever,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  the  residents  of  that  cily  10  be  "a  disease  of  the 
case  until  tlie  disease  was  eradicated  in  1901  climate"  beyond  the  control  of  any  preventive 
by  the  well-directed  efforts  of  Col.  Gorgas,  of  measures.  Later,  under  a  more  stringent  ad- 
the  medical  department,  U.  S,  A.  In  his  report  ministration  of  quarantine  restrictions,  such 
as  sanitary  officer  of  the  city  of  Havana  for  the  success  was  attained  by  the  health  authorities  in 
month  of  November  igoi,  he  says :  'Last  year  preventing  the  introduction  of  cases  of  the  diS' 
(1900)  we  had,  during  this  month,  314  cases  ease,  and  consequently  of  epidemics,  that  a 
and  54  deaths.  This  year  the  last  case  of  yellow  complete  change  occurred  in  public  sentiment 
fever  occurred  on  sB  September;  that  is,  we  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  in- 
have  gone  over  two  months  without  a  single  case  troduction  of  one  or  more  cases  from  some 
or  death  belonging  to  Havana."  .  .  .  'This  foreign  seaport  —  usually  Havana  or  Vera  Cruz 
residt  I  consider  due  to  the  system,  introduced  — is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  develop- 
last  February,  of  killing  infected  mosquitoes  ment  of  an  epidemic  in  die  city  of  New  Orleans, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  each  point  of  infec-  The  years  of  greatest  mortality  in  this  city  have 
tion  as  it  developed.*  The  introduction  of  been:  1847,  2,259;  1853,  7,970;  1854,  2423;  1855, 
yellow  fever  into  the  previously  healthy  city  2,670;  1858,  3,^;  1867,  3,093;  iE^8,  4,600. 
of  Havana  is  recorded  by  the  historian  Pezuela,  In  1793  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  then  a  town 
as  follows :  'Although  Havana  is  situated  on  of  about  40,000  inhabitants,  suffered  a  devas- 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  torrid  zone,  it  was  tating  epidemic,  the  mortality  being  about  4,000, 
very  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  or  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  city  was' 
localities  on  the  island  before  its  invasion,  in  a  again  visited  by  the  scourge  in  1797,  but  the 
permanent  manner,  by  the  vomilo  negro,  im-  disease  was  less  extended  and  less  fatal— total 

Krted  from  Vera  Cruz  in  the  summer  of  1761.  mortality,  1,300.  Philadelphia  again  suffered  in 
May  there  came  from  Vera  Cruz,  with  ma-  1798,  the  mortality  being  sMS-  The  disease 
terials  and  some  prisoners  destined  for  the  works  also  prevailed  during  this  year  in  more  northern 
on  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Havana,  the  seaport  cities,  although  the  mortality  was  com- 
men-of-war  Reina  and  America,  which  com-  paratively  small  except  in  New  York,  where 
municated  to  the  neighborhood  the  epidemic  the  deaths  numbered  a,o8o  —  Boston  200,  Ports- 
known  by  the  name  of  vomilo  negro.  At  mouth  100,  New  London  81.  The  disease  again 
the  end  of  the  following  June  there  were  ata-  prevailed  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
tioned  in  this  fort  nine  men-of-war,  despatched  Wilmington,  and  Charleston,  in  the  year  i803. 
from  Cadiz,  and  sent  to  the  chief  of  squadron.  Minor  epidemics  continued  to  occur  almost  an- 
Don  Entieime  de  Hcvia;  they  brought  a  rein-  nually  in  one  or  more  of  our  southern  seaport 
forcement  of  2,000  men.  More  than  3,000  per-  cities  until  the  year  1853,  when  a  fatal  and  wide- 
tons  succumbed  to  the  epidemic  on  this,  the  first  spread  epidemic  occurred,  involving  considerable 
appearance  of  the  vomito.*  areas  in  the  Slates  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Louis- 
History  also  records  the  first  introduction  of  iana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  The 
the  disease  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  epidemic  of  1807  was  also  notable  in  the  annals 
highest  medical  authorities  in  Brazil  agree  that  of  this  disease,  although  the  area  of  prevalence 
yellow  fever  was  not  endemic  in  the  principal  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  epidemic  of  1853. 
seaports  of  the  empire  prior  to  the  year  1849,  The  disease  prevailed  extensively  in  the  State  of 
when  it  was  introduced  to  the  city  of  Bahia  by  Texas,  causing  a  mortality  of  1,150  in  the  city 
the  North  American  brig'  Brazil,  which  sailed  of  Galveston  alone.  In  Louisiana  the  city  of 
from  New  Orleans,  where  yellow  fever  was  pre-  New  Orleans  suffered  the  heaviest  loss  (3,093). 
vailing,  and  touched  at  Havana,  Two  of  the  The  next  great  epidemic  within  the  limits  of  the 
crew  of  this  brig  died  of  yellow  fever  during  United  Slates  occurred  in  1873.  The  States  of 
her  voyage  from  the  latter  port  to  Bahia.  Soon  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
after  her  arrival  the  disease  made  its  appearance  Texas  were  invaded.  The  mortality  in  the  city 
among  those  who  had  communicated  with  the  of  New  Orleans  (225)  was  comparatively  small, 
ship.  The  first  ease  occurred  a  few  days  after  but  Shreveport  lost  759  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  arrival  of  this  brig  (3  November).  From  the  disease  extended  its  ravages  to  Memphis, 
Bahia  the  disease  was  carried  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Tenn.,  where  there  was  a  mortality  of  about 
where  during  the  epidemic  season  of  J850  it  afioo. 
caused  a  mortality  of  4,16a  The  last  great  epidemic  of  yellow  ferer  in 
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the  United  States  occurred  in  187&  when  132  One  of  the  main  objects  in  view  in  the  appoint- 

towns  were  invaded  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  meat  of  this  commission  was  the  discovery,  ii 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky,  possible,  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease. 

The   total  reported  mortality  was   15,934,   and  The  commission  was  fully  equipped  with  the 

the  number  of  cases  more  than  74,000.    Yellow  best   microscopical   apparatus,   and  with  what- 

fever  has  never  invaded  the  populous  countries  ever  else  seemed  necessary  to  promote  the  ac- 

of  Asia,  which  have  their  own  endemic  pesti-  complishment  of  the  object  in  view, 

lential   maladies.     It  has   been   introduced   from  As  a   result   of   investigations  .made  at  that 

the  West  Indies  to  Spain  and  to  Portugal,  but  time  and  subsequently  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1887 

is  unknown  as  an  epidemic  in  other  countries  of  and  in  Havana  in  1888  and   iSBg,  I  formulated 

Europe.    In   Africa,   it  appears  to  be  endemic  the  following  conclusions  in  my  final  report: 

on  the  west  coast  and  some  authors  believe  that  «The  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  not 

this    was    the    original    home    of    the    disease,  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Others  contend   that  it  was  originally  a  disease  «It    is    demonstrated    that    micro-organisms 

of  the  West  Indies  and  that  its  occurrence  on  capable   of    development    in    the    culture-media 

the  African  coast  resulted  from  the  importation  usually  employed  by   bacteriologists,   are  only 

of  cases   from    those   islands.    The   early  his-  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  yellow  fever 

torians,  Herrera,  Oviedo,  Rochefon,  and  others,  cadavers  in  exceptional  cases,  when  cultures  are 

make  reference  to  epidemics  among  the  natives  made  very  soon  after  death.* 

which   occurred   prior   to   the   discovery   of   the  Subsequent  researches  by  other  investigator* 

Antilles,  and  to  fatal  pestilential  diseases  among  have    not    invalidated    these    conclusions.     For 

the  first  settlers  of  these  islands;  but  their  ac-  while  the  researches  of  Reed  and  his  associates 

counts  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  have    demonstrated    the    fact    that    the    specific 

affirm  that  the  disease  referred  to  by  them  was  infectious  agent  ('geiTn")  of  the  disease  is  pres- 

yeilow  fever.     The  west  coast  of  Africa  was  dis-  ent  in  the  blood,  they  have  failed,  as  heretofore 

covered  and  colonized   to   some  extent  before  stated,  to  isolate  or  to   recognize  this   specific 

the  discovery  of  America,  but  the  first  authentic  infectious    agent,   and    no   one   else,    up    to   the 

accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow   fever  on  present  time,  has  been  more  fortunate.     Numer- 

this  coast  dale  back  only  to  the  year  1778,  over  ous  claims  have,  however,  been  made  to  the  dis- 

two  centuries  after  the  first  settlements  had  been  covery  of  the  yellow  fever  germ, 

established.     On  the  other  hand,  this  very  epi-  My  visit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1887  was  made 

demic  of  1778  at  St.  Louis  (Senegal),  was  traced  with  the  special  object  of  investigating  the  claim 

to  importation  from  Sierra  Leone,  a  portion  of  of  Dr.  Domingos  Freire,  of  that  city,  who  had 

the   African   coast   which,  according  to   Hirach,  published  an  elaborate  work  giving  an  account 

"appears  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  disease,  of  his  Cryptococcvs  xanthogenictu,  and  of  his 

and   the   starting-point    of   its   epidemic   inroad  extensive  inoculation  experiments,  made  with  a 

into  the  territories  lying  to  the  north  and  south,  view  to  producing  an  immunity  to  the  disease. 

as  well  as  into  the  West  African  islands.*  In  an  address  delivered  in  Pans  in  1887,  Freire 

Rochefort,  whose  'Histoire  naturelle  et  mo-  gives  the  following  account  of  his  cryptococcus, 
rale  des  isles  Antilles  de  I'Amerique'  was  pub-  which  he  claimed  to  obtain  in  cultures  from  the 
lished  in  Holland  in  1558,  says  of  the  West  blood  of  yellow  fever  patients.  He  says: 
Indies :  "The  air  of  all  those  islands  is  very  "Each  adult  cell  is  ruptured  at  one  or  several 
temperate,  and  healthy  when  one  is  accustomed  points,  and  allows  to  escape  its  contents,  coin- 
to  it.  Thepeste  was  formerly  unknown  there  as  posed  of  germs  which  are  fo  perpetuate  the 
well  as  in  China  and  other  places  in  the  Orient;  species,  and  two  pigments  —  one  yellow,  destined 
but  some  years  since  the  islands  were  afflicted  to  infiltrate  the  tissues,  and  to  produce  the  icteric 
with  malignant  fevers,  which  the  physicians  color  which  has  given  name  to  the  malady;  the 
considered  contagious.  The  bad  air  was  brought  other  black,  insoluble,  and  destined  to  be  car- 
there  by  some  ships  which  came  from  the  coast  ried  along  the  circulatory  current,  producing 
of  Africa,  but  at  present  we  hear  nothing  either  capillary  obstructions  or  blood  stasis  in 
more  of  these  maladies.*  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs.' 

It   seems    very   probable    that   a   pestilential  This  account  is  entirely  fanciful,  and  is  evi- 

malady   which   prevailed    tor   a   time    in    these  dently   based    upon    erroneous   observation   and 

usually    healthy    islands    and    then    disappeared,  misinterpretation  of  what  had  been   seen  under 

was  in  fact  _yellow  fever,  and  that  it  was  intro-  the   microscope,   and    to    imperfect   methods   of 

duced  by  ships  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  research.     No     such     micro-organism     as     Dr. 

not  at   all   incredible.     Indeed,   it  almost   seems  Freire  has  described  is  known  to  bacteriologists, 

necessary  to  look  for  an  original  endemic  focus  and  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found 

of  the  disease  outside  of  the  West  Indies,  for  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  yellow  fever  cases,  as 

the  reason  that,  in  the  comparatively  few  places  Dr.   Freire  asserts. 

where  it  is  now  endemic,  there  is  historical  evi-  With  reference  to  Dr.  Freire's  protective 
dence  to  show  that  there  was  a  first  importation  inoculations,  which  he  had  practised,  under  gov- 
and  a  previous  period. of  exemption;  while,  on  ernment  patronage,  on  a  large  scale,  1  say  in  my 
the  other  hand,  the  conditions  upon  which  en-  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
demicity  at  the  present  day  seem  mainly  to  (1888):  "There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
depend,  were  formerly  unknown — conditions  the  method  of  inoculation  practised  by  Dr.  Do- 
arising  from  the  aggregation  of  population  at  mingos  Freire  has  any  prophylactic  value.* 
seaport  cities,  as  at  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Although  Dr.  Freire  stoutly  contested  the  truth 
Rio  Janeiro.  of  my  conclusions,  the  scientific  world  has  long 

In   J879  the  writer  went  to  Havana,   as  a  since  ceased  to  attach  any  importance  to  his 

member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Na-  claims. 

tional  Board  of  Health,  for  the  investigation  of  A  more  recent  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 

questions  relating  to  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  yellow  fever  germ  is  that  made  by  Sanarelli,  an 
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Italian  bacteriologist,  who  visited  Brazil  for  the    Si«ng«s  froni  Auirtria  ana  Switwrtand iao.<« 

purpose  of  maiciiig  investigations  with  reference    "     •^  '    ■•* 

to  the  etiology  of  this  disease.  Sanarelli  ob-  There  is  probably  no  difference  in  the  sus- 
tained from  the  blood  of  a  certain  proportion  of  ceptibility  of  the  sexes,  but  males  are  attacked 
which  came  under  his  observation   (post  Jn  greater  proportion  than  females,  because  they 

,   a  bacillus  which  he  believed  to  be  the  more  irequently,  and  often  recklessly,  visit  in- 

__   . ;  of  the  disease.    His  standing  as  a  hac-  fected  localities.    The  mortality   is,  as  a  rule, 

teriologist  and  his  published  papers  relating  the  considerably    greater    among    males.     Ligon,    in 

details  of  his  experiments  led  to  a  general  ac-  giving  an  account  of  the  pestilence  at  Barbados 

ceptance  of  his  claims  by  members  of  the  medi-  m  1047,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  says  r 

cal  profession  in  Brazil  and  to  some  extent  in  "The  cause  was  unlmown;  one  could  not  say  if 

other    countries.     But    the    researches    of    Maj'.  the  ships  of  commerce  had  imported  the  scourge. 

Reed  and  his  associates  have  shown  that  the  or  if  it  came   from  bad   food,  marshy   water. 

Bacillus  icteroides  of  Sanarelli  is  a  common  and  the  intemperance  of  the  colonists,  and,  above  all, 

widely  distributed  species  which  has  nothing  to  the    great  quantity   of   tau-de'Vie    which   they 

do  with  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  although  it  drank.    ...     It     was     the     most     debauchrf 

may  occasicwally  be  obtained  in  cultures  from  who  perished  first,  and  not  one  woman  died  for 

yellow   fever   cadavers.     It   was   not   present   in  ten  men.»     No  doubt  Ligon  was  right  in  ascrib- 

any  instance  in  the  blood  obtained  from  patients  jng  the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  aexes 

in   the    early   stage   of   the    disease,   when    this  largely   to   the   difference   in   their   habits,   with 

blood  was  proved  by  experimental  inoculations  reference  to  the  use  of  eau-de-vie.     Those  who 

to  be  capable  of  reproducmg  the  disease  in  non-  habitually  use  spirituous  liquors  are  less  likely  to 

immune   individuals,   nor   could   it   be   obtained  recover  from  an  attack  than  the  temperate,  and 

from  the  bodies  of  infected  mosquitoes  which  a  recent  debauch  is  a  recognized  predisposing 

has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  communicating  cause, 

the  disease.  The  mortality  among  children  is  conaiderakly 

Yellow  fever  is  a  disease  in  which  immunity  less  than  among  adults.    This  applies  especially 

results  from  suffering  one  attack,  and  this  im-  to  children  from  5  to    15  years  of  age.    The 

munity  usually  lasts  for  many  years,  or  for  life,  mortality  among  children  under  5  is  somewhat 

Second  attacks  may,  however,  occur,  although  greater, 

this  is  rare.  The  idea  which  formerly  prevailed  in  New 

The  mortality  from  the  disease  differs  greatly  Orleans  and  Havana  that  native  bom  citizens- 
indifferent  epidemics  and  among  different  classes  'Creoles'*  —  have  an  inherited  immunity  from 
and  races.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  negro  the  disease  is  not  well  founded.  Whatever  im- 
race  has  a  congenital  immunity  from  yellow  fever,  munity  they  may  enjoy  is  no  doubt,  to  a  great 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  susceptibility  of  the  extent  at  least,  due  to  an  attack  of  the  disease 
negro  is,  however,  much  less  than  that  of  the  frequently  occurring  during  childhood  and  usu- 
white  race,  and  among  those  attacked  the  mor-  ally  unrecognized. 

Ulity,  as  a  rule,  is  small.    This  is  shown  by  Hinemann    writes    with    reference   to   Vera 

the  statistics  relating  to  white  and  black  troops  Cruz :    "Until  lately  the  physicians  and  pei^l* 

in  the  British  service  at  West  [India  stations,  of  Vera   Cruz  supported  with  fanaticism   the 

•While  in  Jamaica  the  annual  loss  among  the  dogma    that    natives    were    absolutely    exempt 

former  amounts  to   ice  per   1,000  of  the  mean  itom   yellow   fever.     But   the  fearful   epidemics 

strength,  the  deaths  among  the  blacks  did  not  of  recent  years   (1875,  1877,  18^)   have  worked 

exceed  8  per  1,000.    In  the  Bahamas  the  mor-  a   change;    for   so  many   native  children   and 

tality  of  the  whites  was  59  in  1,000,  that  o£  the  adults  suffered,  that  the  truth  could  no  longer 

blacks  5.6  in  i,ooo»  (La  Roche).  be  denied  that  these  do  not  enjoy  an  absolute 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Experts  a^  immunity." 
pointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  epidemic  In  Cuba,  the  dogma  that  Creoles  are  exempt 
of  1878,  we  find  the  following  remarks :     "Ber-  from  yellow  fever,  did  not  withstand  the  search- 
wick  City,  40  cases  among  colored,  no  deaths."  jng  investigation  made  by  the  Havana   YeUow 
•Morgan   City,    21    deaths    among   colored   per-  Fever  Commission  of  1879. 

sons."     'Brownsville    (Tenn.),    of    162   colored  Nevertheless  the  mortality  from  this  disease 

cases,  21  died."     'Chattanooga,  of  685  cases,  256  among  the  Creole  population  of  cities  where  it 

whites,  429  colored;  of  164  deaths,  118  whites,  has  established  itself  as  an  endemic  malady  ia 

46  colored.'     'Decatur  (Ala.),  of  64  white  cases,  comparatively  small,  and  by  far  the  largest  quota 

28  died ;  of  16S  colored,  21  died."  of  its  victims  is  drawn  from  among  the  strangers 

Barton  gives  the  following  figures,  showing  who  visit  the  infected  places,  or  residents  who 

the   mortality  per   i,OOQ   among   different   races,  have  recently  located  in  them. 

and  those  of  the  same  race  from  different  lati-  Geo.  M.  Styrnbebc, 

tudes,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  the  great  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  A. 

epidemic  of  t8S3.                                       ^^^^^^  Ydlow-hammer,  originally,  in  Great  Brit- 

N.dv.    Cirol« 3.S8  ain,_  the    common    yellow    bunting     (Embers^ 

Stranicra     from     WnC     India,     Mexico.    «Dd  CttrtHella),    which    is    yellow    above,    varied    by 

South   America... —       (.i*  dark-brown  patches,  the  under  parts  being  pure 

loSin;  f™  Swin  ISd  "in            Un,on..     13.H  ,.^]]^_  ^„^  ^^^^  wing-feathers  dusky  black,  with 

SlranSeri  from  Middle  Slatts  of  the  Union....      30.69  brown    or    yellow    edges.     The    flanks    are   of   3 

Stringers   from   New  York  and    New   England  brownish     hue.     The     nest     Is     placed     On     the 

Str^^  f™mW««m'si;WVf  ■thiuAi'™;:.    mIm  RTOund,    and    is    composed    of    grasses,    moss, 

Stni^ra  from  Frince 48.13  roots,    etc.,   and   lined   With   hair.     These  birds, 

Strangem  from  liritiib  Anwria S0.J4  when  fat,  in  the  autumn,  are  much  in  request 

itnnceri  Umb  tieraanjT^I'.'.V.'.'.V.V.'.'.','.'.'.'.'   ijloi  i°'  tf^eir  flesh.     These  inoffensive  birds  arc  re- 

Stri^eci  f»cn  ScandlnsVii''!''.'^*! tiTiS  garded  with  supcrstitlous  dislike  in  some  di>- 
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tncts,  and  their  eggs  are  broken  by  boys  when- 
ever they  are  discovered,  a  foolish  saying  being 
current  that  each  egg  contains  a  drop  Of  •dev- 
il's blood.*  In  (he  United  States  the  term  is 
misapplied  to  the  goldenwinged  woodpecker  or 
highhole.    See  Fuckeb. 

Yellow  Jack,  a  quarantine  flag  displayed 
at  naval  hospitah  and  from  vessels  in  limes  of 
epidemics  (see  Quabanune).  Also  a  common 
name  for  yellow  fever. 

Yellow-jacket,  any  species  of  small  Amer- 
ican wasp,  marked  with  black  and  yellow  stripes. 
See  Wasp. 

Yellow  Pine  Industry,  The.  No  branch 
of  American  lumbering  is  of  such  importance 
as  the  yellow  pine  industry  of  the  southern 
States.  The  States  in  the  yellow  pine  district 
include  Viry'nia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,   Texas,  Arkansas,  and   Missouri.     In 


small  portable  mill,  which  cuts  yearly  ioo,aoo 
feet,  to  the  colossal  modern  forest- destroyer, 
employing  hundreds  of  men,  requiring  miles  of 
log  road,  and  producing  50,000,000  feet  per  an- 
num. Of  these  10,000  sawmills,  only  231  were 
reported  in  igoo  to  have  a  capacity  of  lO.Ooo.OO* 
feet  and  upward.  North  Carolina  has  the 
greatest  number  of  small  mills,— over  1,800, — 
while  Louisiana  has  the  greatest  number  of 
large  modern  plants.  The  government  reports 
for  igoo  show  that  there  were  149,908  laborers 
in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  States  in  which 
lies  the  yellow-pine  belt.  These  men  draw 
yearly  a  combined  wage  of  $35,000,000,  and  help 
to  put  forth  a  product  which  finds  its  way  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
seaports  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  exporting 
of  yellow  pine  are:  Brunswick,  Ga.;  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Pas- 
cagoula,  Miss, ;  Sabine  Pass,  Texas ;  and  New 
Orleans,  La.     Pensacola  is  the  largest  exporter, 


Great  Lumber- Producing  Distrit 
e  Timber  in  the  Soutb. 
-    n:     Floridi,  a,soo  feel;  Alab 


A  Hap  from  the  '  Review  of  Revie 

Ihe  United  States,  with _.  „.    - . 

(Appn>xinute[T  ipeakine,  Ibe  atuid  of  vellaw  pine  per  acre  i>  *bouI  as  followi:     Florid 

S,oao  feet;  Arkaniaa,  5,000  feel:  Miuiiiippi,  8,000  feet;  Louitiana,  8,soo  feet;  Miss ,  ,, , , 

8,00a  feeti  No.  Carolina,  4,000  feet;  So.  Carolina,  4,000  feel;  Georgia,  4.°<">  feel;  und  VirErinia,  j.joo  feet.) 

:  saw^    with  Mobile  a  close  second.    The   importance 
□ding    of  these   last  two  ftorts   ma;  be   realized   by  a 


this  secti<»i  are  sittiated  43  per  cent  of  the  saw^ 
mills  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  standing 
yelbw-pine  timber  in  the  South  was  estimated 
hy  the  government,  in  1903,  to  be  177,000,000,000 
•uperScial  feet.  The  distribution  of  this  timber 
il  approximately  as  follows : 


t  the  following  figures : 


Number 

Number  of 

acre. 

il'oM^'o^ 

i,Soo,ooo 

J,  000 ,000,000 

,,.. 

».. 

Total  CKport  of  jellow  1 

from  Pensacola. ) 

EiDort    of    Yellowpine } 

Total  e.port  of  lumber 
and   limber   from  the! 
United    Slate* ) 

There    are   almost    10,000   saw-; =    ...   ...„. 

yellow-pine  belt  of  the  South,  varying  from  the 


There  are  three  distinct   markets   for  south- 

■m    yellow    pine, —  the   local,    the    foreign,   and 

he  domestic.    The  local  market  consumes  about 

S   per   cent  of   the  output,   the   foreign   10  per 

the    cent,  and  the  domestic  75   per  cent.     Hence,  it 

that  into  the  interior  and  eastern  States 
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Koea  the  bulk  of  southern  yellow  pine.  The 
lumber  in  this  last-named  trade  ia  generally 
kiln-dried  and  dressed,  while  to  foreign  coun- 
tries arc  sent  rough  lumber  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  square  timber.    See  also  Pine. 

YeUow  Puccoon.  See  Puccoon;  Goldem 
Seau 

Yellow-nttle,  a  scrophulariaceous  plant, 
Rhianthua  crista  galli,  an  annual  herb  with 
opposite,  lanceolate,  sessile  leaves,  and  terminal, 
one-sided,  leafy-bracted  spikes  of  yellow  flov- 
ers.  The  corollas  are  two-lipped,  with  an 
arched  upper  lip,  and  three-lobed  lower  one. 
The  capsule  is  orbicular  and  flat,  with  several 
round' winged  seeds,  which  rattle  about  the 
pod  when  shaken,  and  have  given  rise  to  other 
descriptive  names,  siKh  as  rattle,  rattle-box, 
penny-raitle,  etc.  In  European  fields  it  is  very 
abundant  and  becomes  a  pest,  since  it  is  para- 
sitic and  attaches  itself  by  suckers  to  the  roots 
of  living  grasses. 

YeUow  Ribbon,  Order  of  the.  See 
Otaoks,  Royal. 

YeUow  River. ,    See  Hwang  or  Hoang-ho. 

Yellow-root,  either  one  of  two  ranuncula- 
ceous  plants,  one  being  known  as  the  shrub  yel- 
low-root (Xanthorrhua  apiifolia).  Its  long 
roots  and  rootstock,  leaves,  bark  and  pith,  are 
bright  yellow,  and  the  root  is  extremely  bitter 
and  astringent,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  This  yel- 
low-root ^rows  in  the  southern  United  States 
and  has  pjnnate  leaves  clustered  at  the  top  of  a 
short  stem,  giving  the  plant  a  fern-like  aspect 
The  foliage  turns  to  gorgeous  lines  of  scarlet 
and  orange  in  the  autumn.  The  five-merous 
flowers  are  wine-colored.  The  other  yellow- 
root  {Hydrastis  canadernis')  is  known  also  as 
golden-seai,  or  yellow  puccoon ;  its  root  is  a 
tonic  drug.  The  plant  has  abundant  reniform. 
palmately-lobed,  Insal  leaves,  and  two  cauline 
ones,  the  uppermo.'^t  of  these  subtending  the 
solitary,  greenish- white  flower.  The  puccoon 
(q.v.)  is  found  in  woods  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  furnished  the  Indians  with  h  favorite 
yellow  dye. 

Yellow  Sea,  or  Hwang-bai,  hwanK-hr,  a 
golf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  between 
Uie  northeast  coast  of  China,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Korea,  northward  to  Manchuria ; 
length  about  630  miles;  greatest  breadth  about 
fan  miles.  North  and  northwest  it  terminates 
in  the  gulfs  of  Liao-tung  and  Pe-chi-li,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  receives  the  waters  of  numerous 
large  and  important  rivers.  On  the  east  coast 
are  numerous  groups  of  islets,  part  of  them  in~ 
eluded  in  the  Korean  Archipelago.  The  Yel- 
low Sea  is  very  shallow,  and  is  so  named  from 
the  muddy  lemon-yellow  color  of  its  waters  near 
the  land,  caused  by  the  large  quantity  of  allu- 
vium continually  brought  into  it  by  the  Hwang- 
ho  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
which  gradually  tends  to  decrease  its  depth. 

Yellow-weed.    See  Dyer's  Rocxet. 

YeDow-wood,  a  name  applied  to  several 
timber  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Cladraslis 
htlta.  This  is  an  uncommon  leguminous  tree, 
known  in  cultivation  as  the  virgilia,  American 
or  Kentucky  yellow-wood,  and  is  indigenous  to 
the  United  States  from  Kentucky  southwards. 
The  yellow-wood  attains  to  a  height  of  60  feet, 
with  a  trunk  some  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  usu- 


ally divides  into  two  or  three  limbs  not  fat 
from  the  ground,  which  ramify  into  slender 
and  somewhat  drooping  branches,  forming  a 
broad,  graceful  head.  In  winter  the  smooth. 
silvery-gray  bark  of  its  main  trunk,  and  red- 
brown  of  Its  delicate  sprays,  are  very  interest- 
ing. The  limbs,  however,  are  brittle  and  break 
easily.  The  foliage  of  the  yellow-wood  con- 
sists of  light-colored,  odd-pinnate  leaves,  turn- 
ing to  clear  yellow  in  autumn ;  and  fragrant 
panicles  a  foot  or  more  long,  of  flowers,  pea- 
like and  milk-white,  droop  from  the  ends  01  the 
branches.  The  fruits  are  linear  legumes.  A 
yellow  dye  was  made  from  the  hard  golden- 
tinted  wood,  which  is  used  for  fuel  and  occa- 
sionally for  gun-stocks.  The  yellow-root  (q.v.) 
{Xanthorrhisa) ;  tlie  Osage  orange  iMaclura 
aurantiaca),  a  favorite  hedge  plant;  fustic,  a 
dyestuff  yielded  by  the  wood  ot  Madura  tinc- 
toria,  a  West  Indian  tree  with  oblong,  taper- 
pointed  leaves  and  an  edible  fruit;  and  Schaef- 
}eria  fruicscens,  the  valuable  boxwood  of  the 
West  Indies,  are  all  known  as  yellow-woods. 
Australian  yellow- woods  are  the  A cr onychia 
lavis,  Hovea  longipes,  and  Xantkostemon 
pachysperfna;  and  the  white  teak,  or  Queens- 
land yellow-wood  (Flindersta  oxleyana),  also 
called  light  yellow-wood,  is  a  tall,  slender  tree 
with  many  branches.    Another  tree  called  light 

fellow-wood  is  the  Rhus  rkodanthema,  bearing 
arge  red  flowers,  and  growing  to  80  feet  in 
height  It  is  native  to  Queensland,  and  yields  3 
fine  cabinet- wood,  close-grained,  capable  of  tak- 
ing a  fine  pohsh,  sound  arid  durable.  Natal 
yellow-wood  is  a  tree  of  about  the  same  height 
(PodocarpM  clongata),  with  a  close-grained 
wood  which  will  not  bear  exposure  out  of 
doors,  but  is  extensively  used  for  furniture  and 
interior  house-building.  The  bastard  yellow- 
wood  of  the  same  region  is  P.  pruinosa,  with  a 
tough  durable  wood,  also  used  in  house  build- 
ing; still  another  species  (P,  lalifolia},  an  ever- 
green about  80  feet  high,  and  having  an  aro- 
matic wood,  is  the  East  Indian  yellow-wood. 
This  same  name  is  given  to  the  satin-wood 
(CMoToxytoK  srvielenia).  The  prickly  yellow- 
wood  is  Xanthoxyium  caribirum  (q.v.). 

Yellowbird,  any  of  several  familiar  birds 
prevailingly  yellow  in  plumage.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  belongs  to  two  small  garden- 
visitors.  One  is  the  goldfinch  (q.v.),  and  the 
other,  often  distinguished  as  "summer*  yellow- 
bird,  is  a  warbler  (Dendroiea  cestiva),  common 
in  summer  throughout  all  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  greenish  yellow, 
brightest  on  the  breast,  where  it  is  diversified 
by  salmon-colored  strcjiks.  The  song  is  a  me- 
lodious trili,  often  heard  among  the  roses  and 
lilacs  of  the  garden,  where  the  bird  is  likely  to 
fix  its  deep  nest  of  hempen  shreds  in  an  up- 
right fork.  The  eggs  are  pink,  with  reddish 
and  purplish  dote.  This  nest  is  one  of  the  re- 
ceptacles most  often  chosen  by  the  cow-bird  for 
its  surreptitious  egg;  but  the  yellowbird  fre- 
quently defeats  the  intruder's  object,  by  build- 
ing a  new  nest  cm  top  of  the  first  one,  burying 
the  strange  egg. 

Yellowhead,  a  yellow-headed  blackbird. 
See  Blackbuu). 

YellowIeEs,  a  genus  {Toianus)  of  birds  of 
the  family  Scolopadda,  large  snipe-like  species 
with  cross-barred  tall -feathers,  well-marked 
gape,  kmg,  slender  non-sensitive  bill  and  green- 
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ish  yellow  legs,  from  which  they  take  their  part  of  W};oming,  near  lat.  44°  N.  It  flow* 
common  names  of  yellowlegs,  green-shanks,  north,  entering  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
etc.,  while,  because  of  their  constant  noisy  (q.v.)  at  the  southeast  comer,  and  passei 
calling,  they  are  known  to  gunners  as  tattlers  through  Yellowstone  Lake,  which  b  usually 
or  tell-tale  snipe.  The  greater  yellowlegs  (7'.  called  an  expansion  of  the  river.  From  the 
melanolencHs)  inhabits  during  some  part  of  the  lake  the  course  is  northeast,  east,  then  north- 
year  nearly  the  entire  American  continent  and  east  to  the  Missouri  River,  which  it  enters  at 
.breeds  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States,  in  Buford,  on  the  boundary  between  Montana  and 
which  it  is  well  known  as  a  coastwise  migrant.  North  Dakota.  The  total  length  of  the  stream 
'It  is  13  to  14  inches  long,  with  a  spread  of  is  about  1,000  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  nearly 
,  wings  of  two  feet.  Above  the  color  is  a  mixed  800  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Missouri, 
.dark  ashy,  varying  with  the  age  and  season,  The  largest  tributaries  come  from  the  south 
below  white  streaked  and  barred  with  ashy  and  are  Big  Horn,  Powder,  Rosebud,  and 
black.  Although  chiefly  a  maritime  bird,  this  Tongue  rivers.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yel- 
species  also  migrates  through  the  Mississippi  lowslone  (sec  Yellowstone  National  Pabk) 
Valley  and  is  found  about  the  lakes  of  the  m-  is  one  of  the  wonderful  sights  in  a  region  of 
terior;   and   even  along  the  coast  it  is  fond  of  wonderful  scenery. 

frequenting  the  fresh  and  brackish  pools  on  YeUowstone  National  Park,  a  government 
tiie  meadows,  where  it  finds  an  abundance  of  reservation  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Wyo- 
food  m  the  small  fishes,  molJusks,  shrimps  and  ming  and  extending  into  Idaho  and  Montana 
crabs.  It  also  eats  worms,  insects  and  the  about  11  miles  along  the  western  boundary  of 
spawn  of  fishes,  which  it  catches  with  great  the  park  and  into  Montana  about  three  mile* 
facility.  _  During  the  migrations,  which  occur  along  the  northern  boundary.  In  187a  Con- 
in  April  and  from  late  August  to  October  gress  set  apart  3,575  square  miles  as  'a  publw 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  pleasure  ground  and  a  game  preserve.^  In 
It  IS  commonly  seen  in  small  parties  of  6  or  8,  1891  a  tract  of  nearly  2,000  square  miles  was 
often  consorting  with  other  species  of  tattlers,  added  to  the  east  and  south,  making  the  total 
Willets  and  godwits.  The  flight  is  swift  and  area  5.575  square  miles.  The  mean  altitude  of 
often  elevated,  and  in  alighting  in  pools  in  the  plateau  portion  is  ?,8oo  feet.  The  'Conti- 
which  they  wade  leg-deep  they  keep  the  wings  nental  Divide"  passes  Ihrougb  from  the  south- 
raised  until  well  settled.  They  are  extremely  east  to  the  northwest,  and  the  'Rocky 
alert  and  noisy  and  thus  provoke  the  indigna-  Mountain  Divide*  through  the  western  part 
tion  of  gunners.  The  nest  is  a  grass-lined  de-  Surrounding  the  park  are  numerous  snow-clad 
pression  on  the  ground  and  the  four,  pyriform,  mountains ;  on  the  south  are  the  Shoshone 
greenish  yellow,  brown  and  gray  blotched  eggs  Mountains,  the  Big  Game  and  Teton  ranges,  on 
measure  upward  of  two  inches  in  length.  The  the  east  an  extension  of  the  Shoshone  and  on 
lesser  yellowlegs  (7.  fiavipes)  is  in  form  and  the  southwest  the  Teton  Range,  the  Big  Bend 
colors  nearly  an  exact  miniature  of  the  last,  Kidge  on  the  west,  and  the  Gallatin  Range,  part 
but  IS  only  10  or  11  inches  long,  with  a  spread  jji  the  park,  on  the  northwest.  Some  of  the 
of  30  inches.  Its  range  and  habits  are  similar  hi^  peaks  oa  the  east  are  Index,  11,740  feet; 
to  those  of  the  larger  species,  but  it  is  much  Saddle  Mountain,  10,676;  Sunlight,  10,678; 
commoner  m  the  East  and  flies  in  much  larger  Fortress  Mount,  12,073;  and  Ishawooa  Cone, 
flocks.  It  IS  much  better  known  to  shooters  of  11,840.  Within  the  limits  of  the  park  is  the 
shore-birds.  The  eggs  are  more  variable,  the  Absaroka  Range  on  the  eastern  border,  with 
ground-color  being  clay  or  buff,  and  the  mark-  numerous  vast  peaks;  as  Table,  Humphrey, 
ings  usually  very  bold  and  distinct.  The  Euro-  Schuri,  Langtord,  Chittenden,  Cathedral,  and 
pean  grten-shank  (q.v.)  occasionally  straggles  Stevenson.  In  the  northeast,  and  inside  the 
to  our  shores  and  may  be  distinguished  from  Absaroka  Range,  are  the  Specimen  Ridge  and 
T.  melanoleucus,  which  it  resembles  in  size,  by  the  Mirror  Plateau.  In  the  northern  and  sooth- 
the  distinctly  green  color  of  the  lower  legs  and  em  parts  of  the  park  are  lofty  elevatioas ; 
feet.  About  a  dozen  related  species  arc  found  Mount  Holmes  of  the  Gallatin  Bange  and  Bun- 
m  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  genus  Helo-  sen  Peak  are  among  the  highest.  In  the  south- 
dromas,  containing  our  solitary  and  green  sand-  ern  part  of  the  park  is  Sheridan  Mountain, 
tiipers,  is  closely  allied.  For  meiho<fii  of  shoot-  10,385  feet  high,  the  highest  point  of  the  Red 
ing  see  Sakditper.  Mountains.    This  elevation  was  named  in  honor 

Yellowpluah    Papers,    The,    a    series    of  of   Philip  H.   Sheridan,    A  large  part  of  the 

satirical    papers    by    William    M.     Thackeray,  peak  is   formed  of  porphyry  of  a  purple-pink 

which    appeared    in     'Eraser's    Magazine'     in  color.    Mount  Washburne  in  the  north  is  noted 

1837-8,  as  'The  Yellowplush  Memoirs,*  and  in  as  the  peak  from  which  laige  portions  of  the 

book  form  in  1S41  park  n'ay  be  seen.     It  was  named  in  hottor  of 

Yellows  a  disease  of  the  peach  (q.v.).  |  D.  ,^-^bume,  who^explo^ 

A  *«'!;?*»*?*'«■  l?™*''/  Sobtette,  a  lake  m  ximiis  of  the  park.    The  central  pUteau  is  coia- 

-J"  '."l^"''"''  National  Park    (q.v.).  at  the  ^^^^^  ^f  vast  quantities  of  lava,  in  some  places 

northeast   base   of  the   Rocky   Mountain   range.  2,000  feet  deep.     The  Absarokas  Range  are  made 

ft  has  an   elevation  of  nearly   7,800  feet  above  up  of  volcanic  rocks,  and   nearly  every  part  of 

»ea-!evel.    It  is  irregular  in  form,  having  ex-  ,),is  peculiar  range  shows  the  marks  of  having 

tensions    called    West    Arm,    South    Arm     and  gone  through  a  period  of  volcanic  action.     Sheri- 

South-East     Ann.    The      Yellowstone      River  ^^^  ;„  the  south  and  Washburne  in  the  north 

Hows  through  the  lake,  or  as  sometimes  given,  have  been  active  volcanoes.    Between   Yellow- 

l?l  r^  IS  an  expansion  of  the  river.    It  is  stone  and  Shoshone  lakes  is  a  volcanic  ridge 

about  20  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide.  abo„t  355  f^^  jn  height.    Six  miles  from  the 

l^owstone,  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in  Grand   Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone  is    Sulphor 

tbe  Shoshone  Mountains,  in  the  northwestern  Mountain,  an  immense  motind  of  pure  salfdinf 
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crystal  with  a  nitmber  of  steaming  springs  at  its  which  are  the  Giant,  Giantess,  Castle,  Saw  Mill, 
Ease.  Bee  Mive,  Lion,  Grand  Cornet  and  Cub,  and 
Rtvers  and  LoAm.— The  *Continental  Di-  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Old  Faithful.  They 
vide^  marks  the  land-line  of  separation  of  the  are  all  appropriately  named.  The  Giant  and 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  Giantess  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  immense 
headwaters  of  several  large  rivers  are  in  the  size  of  their  cra'ers  and  the  force  of  their  ac- 
^rk;  Yellowstone,  Snake,  Lewis,  Madison,  and  tion;  the  Bee  Hive  and  Castle  because  of  the 
Shoshone  are  some  of  the  streams  which  have  peculiar  formation  of  their  cones;  the  Saw  Mill 
headwaters  here.  The  Yellowstone  River  and  Lion  from  the  roaring  noise  they  make 
(q.v.).  Missouri  River's  longest  tributary,  rises  when  in  a  state  of  activity;  and  Old  Faithful  on 
or  passes  through  Yellowstone  Lake,  for  a  account  of  the  regular  discharges  of  steam  and 
stream  which  enters  the  lake  on  the  opposite  side  water  at  intervals  of  64  minutes.  One  can  rely 
is,  also,  called  Yellowstone.  The  Grand  Canon  absolutely  on  Old  Faithful  giving  an  exhibi- 
01  the  Yellowstone  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  tion  every  hour  and  four  minutes.  TTie  stated 
■  'Wonderland.*  Its  walls  on  one  side  are  2,000  intervals  of  activity  have  not  varied  in  the 
6Mt,  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  gradual  memory  of  the  oldest  visitor  to  the  park,  Other 
descent  half  way  down  of  sliding  cinnabar  and  geysers  are  variable  in  the  time  of  their  action; 
other  delicately  tinted  chalky  formations,  broken  all  are  subject  to  changes.  The  Bee  Hive  is  be- 
at intervals  by  towering  pinnacles  of  mineral  coming  more  active  every  season.  It  gives  an 
roek^  which  stand  out  in  hold  relief  against  the  exhibition  two  or  three  times  every  24  hours. 
brilliant  background.  These  pinnacles  take  on  The  Giant  and  Giantess  and  Castle  can  not  al- 
many  fantastic  forms,  inspiring  the  delusion  that  ways  be  relied  upon,  but  they  make  a  magnificent 
one  IS  looking  down  upon  the  decaving  splendors  display  when  in  action.  The  Giant  averages  an 
of  antique  architecture.  From  the  base  of  these  exhibition  about  every  six  days  and  the  Giantess 
solemn  sentinels,  the  descent  to  the  water  line  about  every  11  days.  Near  the  main  cone  of  the 
is  as  abrupt  as  from  surface  to  torrent  on  the  Giant  Geyser  is  a  small  fissure,  which  seems  ta 
omiosite  side.  Far  below  winds  the  foaming  do  for  the  Giant  what  an  escape  pipe  does  for  a 
current  of  white-crested  wavelets  spread  out  large  boiler.  When  the  chambers  of  the  main 
like  a  silvery  band.  ThouRh  the  channel  is  160  crater  become  fully  charged,  short  puffs  of  Steam 
feet  wide,  it  appears  no  larger  than  a  brook,  come  hissing  through  this  fissure.  The  gran- 
The  whole  volume  of  water  breaks  over  a  ledge,  deur  of  the  spectacle  which  follows  passes  de- 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  huge  black  scription.  The  interior  forces  seem  to  combine 
bowlder  which  divides  the  waters  for  a  few  feet,  in  making  a  display  of  power.  Accompanying 
and  again  uniting  they  fall  Wo  feet.  Showers  a  stunning  shock,  caused  by  the  volume  ol 
of  spray  are  sent  up,»which  when  touched  by  the  steam  escaping  a  column  of  water  about  10  feet 
sunlight  look  like  innumerable  and  varied  col-  in  circumference  is  thrown  up  to  a  considerable 
ored  jewels.  Another  falls  above  the  main  height,  and  emits  a  dente  doud  of  steam,  so  that 
waterfa!!,  is  of  considerable  height  and  great  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  appears  in  the  centre  to 
beauty,  and  above  are  a  series  of  cascades.  The  be  a  massive  marble  pillar.  But  the  steam  soon 
Grand  Ca&on  is  about  10  miles  long.  Tower  floats  away  and  a  column  of  great  beauty  stands 
Falls  are  so  named  on  account  of  a  mass  of  revealed  in  all  its  grandeur.  In  a  few  seconds 
stone,  about  100  feet  from  the  verge  of  the  comes  another  change,  the  column  is  shattered, 
precipice.  The  water  -below  flows  over  a  ledge  the  law  of  gravity  asserts  itself,  and  the  great 
about  150  feet  high,  and  falls  in  solid  sheets,  body  of  water  which  went  upin  a  grand  column 
Belcher  River  drains  the  southwestern  part  of  falls  in  showers  of  spray.  The  greater  part  of 
the  park,  Madison,  another  tributary  of  the  the  water  returns  to  the  crater,  and  the  over- 
Missouri,  has  its  source  at  the  confluence  of  the  flow  is  carried  off  by  Fire  Hole  River,  a  stream 
Gibbon  and  Fire  Hole  rivers  in  the  western  part,  well  named,  as  it  flows  rapidly  through  three 
In  the  northwest  is  the  Gardiner  River,  a  basins  fed  by  many  boiling  springs  and  nnmer- 
branch  of  the  Yellowstone.    Yellowstone  L^ke  ous  geysers. 

((t.v.),  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the  park,  is  There  are  no  cone  geysers  in  the  Middle  Gey- 
said  to  have  300  miles  of  shore  line,  but  it  never  ser  basin.  The  great  wonder  of  the  Middle 
has  been  fully  explored.  It  certainly  is  the  gem  basin  is  ■Hell's  Half-Acre.'  This  is  located  on 
of  the  lakes,  set  as  it  is  in  a  series  of  mountain  the  bank  of  Fire  Hole,  and  is  a  steaming  abyss, 
peaks,  withpine-clad  slopes  and  snow-crowned  about  30  feet  deep,  in  a  limestone  fonnation. 
summits.  The  monotony  of  its  crested  waves  is  Pour  or  five  times  each  day,  at  irregular  inter- 
broken  by  a  verdure-clad  island,  Frank  Island,  vals,  it  gives  most  astonishing  exhibits.  A  short 
giving  it  the  appearance  in  summer  of  an  emer-  distance  from  'Hell's  Half-Acre'  is  a  boiling 
aid  in  a  setting  of  brilliants,  Shoshone  Lake,  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  a  beautiful  blue. 
next  in  size,  is  west,  and  Heart  I-ake  is  south  of  The  blue  liquid-overflow  winds  over  formations 
Yellowstone.  North  of  Yellowstone  is  a  group  which  for  years  have  been  changing  in  form  and 
of  small  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  White  color,  making  a  sight  the  like  of  which  is  no- 
Lake.  They  are  northwest  of  Plican  Cone,  where  else  in  the  world.  The  reflection  of  the 
Near  Mount  Chittenden  is  Turbid  Lake.  trees  and  hills  in  the  colored  water  adds  to  the 
Geysert  and  Hot  Springs.-^The  Yellowstone  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  "Devil's 
Park  !s  fainous  for  its  numerous  geysers ;  it  is  Paint  Pot'  is  a  boiling  caldron  of  many  colored 
one  of  the  four  regions  in  the  world  where  there  clays,  which  bubble  and  steam  and  change  their 
arc  groups  of  large  geysers.  There  are  three  colors  in  a  way  most  interesting.  The  Mam- 
geyser  basms  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Fire  moth  Hot  Springs  are  in  the  northern  part  of 
Hole  River,  at  an  average  altitude  of  7,000  feet  the  park,  not  tar  from  Cinnabar,  the  railroad 
above  the  sea-level ;  Upper  Geyser,  Middle  Gey-  station  in  Montana.  They  are  somewhat  similar 
ser,  and  Lower  Geyser.  The  Upper,  or  Great  to  the  springs  in  the  Fire  Hole  basin.  The  de- 
Geyser  basin,  is  the  most  active.  Here  are  lo-  posits  left  by  the  water  have  built  up  scalloped 
tated    the    great    spouters,    conspicuous    among  terraces.     Some  of  the   results  of  their  activivy 
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exist  in  a  nurked  degree  on  the  banks  of  the  qnence  are  becomiiw  more  niimerona  thati  ]n 
Gardiner  River.  There  arc  places  where  thi!  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  herd 
water  from  the  ge/ser«  is  no  longer  changing  of  buffalo  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  place, 
the  terrace  forrnatians,  &nd  which  seem  lo  be  The  animaU  fouiid  here  are  deer,  antelopes,  elk, 
over  caverns  as  indicated  by  the  sound  of  foot-  mountain  lions  (pumas),  beaver,  black  and 
Et^s.  In  some  parts  caverns  have  been  ex-  brown  bears,  and  moose.  Sheep  are  found  on 
plored,  and  found  to  contain  many  beautiful  the  high  lands.  Grouse  u  found  in  some  parts, 
spedmens  of  stalagmites  and  stalactites.  The  t)ut  there  are  not  niany  birds  in  this  region 
springs  of  this  locality  are  as  varied  in  color  pjsh  abound,  trout  is  in  many  streams, 
and  form  as  in  activities.  The  'Goddess  of  Government  and  Imfrovtmenti. —  Since  187a 
Liberty'  is  a  mass  of  limestone,  40  or  50  feet  jhe  government  has  had  entire  control  of  a  por- 
high,  and  shaped  like  the  cap  of  the  Goddess  tion  of  what  is  now  the  Yellowstone  National 
of  Liberty.  The  Mud  Geysers,  north  of  and  Park,  and  later  took  control  of  additranal  lands, 
near  Yellowstone  Lake,  are  what  their  name  and  now  has  entire  jurisdiction  over  all  the  park, 
uidicates.  At  irregular  intervals  mud  and  water  The  administrative  officials  are  under  the  Secre- 
are  shot  up  quite  a  distance.  This  slimy  sub-  tary  of  the  Interior.  An  army  officer  is  the  in- 
stance falls  on  the  dead  cedars  which  have  been  ptrintendent  in  direct  charge,  and  he  has  as  his 
killed  by  the  hot  snbsUnee;  but  that  evergreen  ajj,  ^  detachment  of  Federal  troops.  On  I  July 
eeflars  grew  here  shows  that  vegetation  existed  jgoo  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave  to  the 
long  before  the  present  conditions.  There  are  -ublic  the  following  instructions: 
geysers  near  Heart  Lake  and  in  other  parts  of  The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
the  park.  There  are  nearly  loo  active  hot  jovemment  of  the  Yellowstone  NaHonal  Park 
spruigs  and  geysers  within  .he  park.  The  gey-  ^^^  ^erebv  established  and  made  public  pursuant 
sers  change,  some  becoming  extinct,  and  new  •  '■  ...  .■  "^  "^^  .  . 
ones  appearing.  In  I8;8  a  larpe  geyser  made  iu  ^„,„,„,  ^„„^^  ^,„,„, 
appearance  in  the  Norns  Basin,  near  the  bead-  approved  7  May  1804' 
wate«  of  the  Madison  River.  Hot  springs  are  ^  (,j  jj  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the 
found  everywhere  in  the  nark;  on  moimtains.  in  aedin,e„t,  ^r  incrwstations  around  the  geysers, 
valleys,  m  the  beds  of  lakes  and  river*,  near  ^^^^  j^  ^^  ^(^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^ 
canons,  and  near  cold  water  springs.  They  vary  ^^^^l  «;;„^„  inscription  or  otherwise;  or  -o 
in  siw,  some  cover  acres,  others  onlv  mches  of  j^^^„  ^^^  substance  into  the  springs  or  geyser 
.urface..  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  mm-  ^,^  ^^-  .^.  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^ ^^^  mitnMr.  or 
era^  spnngs  and  numerous  sprmgs  of  clear  cold  ^f^  „f  ,he  mineral  deposits,  speei- 
water.  The  whole  park  and  much  of  the  adjoin-  ^  ^^^,^^,  ^^Hosities,  or  wondcrV  within  the 
ins  region  are  volcanic.  -^^j^ 

i      Chwotc— The  climate  is  not  as  severely  coW  {2)  ft  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  on  any  of 

as  in  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the  geyser  or  hot  spring  formations,  or  to  turn 

of  the  same  altitude.    The  winter  season  prac-  loose  stock  to  graze  in  their  victnitv. 

tically  begins  with  September  or  the  last  of  Au-  (3)   It    is    forbidden   to    cut    or'injur*   any 

gust    The    mean    temperature    in    January    is  growing   timber.     Camping   parties   will   be   al- 

about  20° ;  occasbnally  the  temperatcwe  falls  to  fo^^ed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

30'  below  rero.    The  summers  are  short;  vege-  (4)  pires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  ncces- 

Ution  begins  to  grow  in   May  and  in  July  has  ggry,    and    completely    extinguished    when    no 

reached  its  most  luxuriant  slate.     In  the  last  ol  longer    required.     The    utmost    care   should   be 

August  the  change   from   summer  to  winter  is  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the 

usually  sudden.     In  July  the  mean  temperaluro  timber  and  grass,  and  any  one  failing  to  comply 

is   6a°;    sometimes   in   summer  the  temperatnrc  therewith   shall   be   punished   as   prescribed   by 

rises  to  g6  .    A  hot  day  in  summer  may  be  foU  i^^ 

lowed  by  »  cold  night,  even  frost  appearing.  j---,  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  captur- 

On  the  plateau  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  30  j^^  ^f  any  bird  or  wild  animal,  except  danger- 

inches.  oiu  animals,  when  necessary  to  prevent  them 

Flora, —  Nearly  all  the  park  area  is  covered  from  destroying  life  or  infticling  an  injury,  is 
with  forests,  chiefly  composed  of  conifen.  The  prohibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps, 
treeless  regions  are  the  summits  of  the  high  teams,  horses,  or  means  of  transportalion  used 
mountains,  the  marshy  bottoms,  and  the  steep  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping 
rocky  slopes.  The  black  pine  is  the  most  com-  ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  Eii- 
mon;  in  some  places  there  arc  forests  composed  mals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed  in  the  park 
almost  wholly  of  black  pine  (Pintts  Murrayana),  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed 
which  here  do  not  attain  any  great  size.  The  above,  will  be  forfeited  to  the  United  Slates,  ex- 
balsam  is  found  on  the  high  plateaus,  and  varie-  ccpt  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory 
ties  of  fir  and  spruce  are  abundant.  Forests  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the 
exist  at  an  elevation  of  9,700  feet.  Grasses  are  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation,  and 
found  on  the  plateaus,  and  the  herbaceous  vege-  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such 
tation  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Above  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be  permitted  in 
the  limber  line  the  vegetation  ib  about  as  in  other  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  super- 
parts  of  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  intendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station 
The  gentian  is  one  of  the  favorite  flowers  of  of  the  park  guard,  parties  having  fircirms  will 
this  section.  Near  the  hot  springs  the  vegeta-  turn  them  over  to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  th^ 
tion  i!_  affected  by  the  overflow  and  Other  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They  will 
causes ;  it  is  stunted  and  in  some  places  has  been  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  living  the  parL 
lalW  entirely.  Petrified  trees  are  found  in  the  (6)  Fishing  with  nets,  adnes,  traps,  or  'v 
northwest.     _         ., .        .                   .  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  anv  other 

Fauna.— "nt  wild  animals  of  the  park  are  way   than  with   hook  and   line,   is   prohibited 

protected  by  government  laws,  and  as  a  con«e-  fishing    for   the   purposes  of  merdiandise  o- 
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is  f^bidden  by  law.    Fishing  may  be  pro-  Yemauee,  ySm-a-si',  The,  a  romance  of 

d  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  the    South  Carolina  in  the  colonial  period,  by  Wil- 


bibited  by  order  ( 

park  in  any  of  the , —  —  -  -     -,  ^ „„      

therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year,  till  leading  events  of  the  tale  are  in  accordance  with 

otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  history.    The  Yemassee  are  a  powerful  tribe  of 

tenor.  Indians  whose  hunting  grounds  are  gradually 

(7)  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  encroached  upon  by  the  English  colonists,  who, 

permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  business  in  the  by  purchases,  seizures,  and  intrigues,  presentW 

park   without  permission,   in  writing,   from  the  change    the    feeling   of    friendship    with    which 

Department  of  the  Interior.    The  superintendent  their  advent"  was  greeted,  into  fear,  and  finally 

may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  into  savage  revolt. 

as  guides  and  revoke  the.  same  in  his  discretion,  Yemauee  War.    See  Cqlomiai.    Waks    i» 

and  no  pack  trains  shall  he  allowed  in  the  park  Amhmca. 

""'Vi,'V''^l'^*.'?^  ^  ''"'^  registered  guide.  Yem'en,  Arabia,  a  di-»ision  occupying  the 

(8>  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  southwest  angle  of  the  peninsula,  and  known 

orcattleof  any  kind  within  the  park,  as  well  as  both  to  the  ancients  and  moderns   as  Arabia 

the  driving  of   such   stock  or  (^ttle  over  the  p^jj^^  (Arabia  the  Happy),  from  a  mistransla- 

roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  m  ,  ^i^   ^y    Ptolemy   of    Yemen,    which    does    not 

such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  signify  happy  but  the  land  lying  to  the  right  of 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mecca.    Yemen,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  bounded 

(9)  No  drinkmg  saloon  or  bar  room  will  he  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by 
permitted  within  the  limits  of  the  park,  uig  Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  north  by  Hejai  and 

(10)  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  Nejd,  and  on  the  east  hy  Hadramaut.  It  cMn- 
not  be  posted  or  displayed  within  the  park,  ex-  prises  two  regions  physically  distinct:  the  Tt- 
cept  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con-  hkmi  or  Lowland,  lying  between  a  cham  of 
yenience  and  guidance  of  the  public,  on  build-  mountains  which  extends  throughout  the  country 
logs  on  leased  ground.  and   the    west  coast;   and    an   elevated  liioun- 

(11)  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnox-  tainouB  tract  to  the  eastward  of  the  former. 
ious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  had  behavior,  or  The  TehSma  varies  in  breadth  from  10  to  30 
who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may  be  miles,  and  is  a  barren  desert  wherever  it  is  not 
summarily  removed  from  the  park,  and  will  not  irrigated  by  the  mountain  streams.  The  moon- 
be  allowed  to  return  without  permission,  in  writ-  tains  rise  abraptly  from  the  desert  plain,  enclos- 
ing, from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  ing  vall(?s  of  great  luxuriance.  The  table-land 
superintendent  of  the  park.  in   the   interior   haa   an   estimated   elevation   of 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  fore-  4,000  feet,  and  some  of  its  mountain  groups,  as 

going  regulations  will  be  deemed  guilw  of  a  Saber,  south  of  Taes,  attain  a  height  of  jfloa 

misdemeanor,   and   be   subjected   to    a   nne,   as  to  8,000  feeL     The   loftiest  of  these  mountains 

provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  7  May  .are  covered  with  forest  10  the  suminit,  and  the 

1894,  *to  protect 'the  birds  and  animals  in  Vel-  .table-land    abundantly    produces    coffee,    dates, 

lowstone  National  Park  and  to  punish  crimes  in  senna,  tobaeco,  and  other  productions  of  rather 

said  park,  and  for  other  purposes,*  of  not  more  a  warm  lempenle  than  a  torrid  re^rcn.    Yemen, 

than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  considered  m  the  extent  above  indicated,  has 

exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  no    longer   a    political   existence;,  the    frontier 

to  pay  all  costs  of  the  proceedings.  provinces  have  in  some  instances  become  inde- 

Prior  to  1870  little  was  known  about  the  re-  pendent,  and  the  Yemen  proper  of  the  present 
gion  now  included  in  the  park.  In  1870  H.  D.  day,  or  the  Turkish  vilayet  known  by  this  name, 
Washburne,  surveyor-general  of  Montana,  and  does  not  embrace  above  two  thirds  of  the  terri- 
G.  C.  Doane,  an  army  officer,  explored  this  re-  tory  fonnerly  included  under  the  same  general 
gion  and  gave  the  first  report  of  the  wonderful  t'f  e-  H»  approximate  area  is  77.aoo  square 
springs  and  geysers.  In  1872  the  government  miles.  Yemen,  uken  collectively,  still  bears 
sent  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden,  United  States  geolo-  nnnaatakable  tmces  of  its  ancient  supenority  ui 
gist,  and  a  number  of  assistants,  lo  explore  this  wealth  and  civilization.  In  its  numerous  well- 
region.  The  place  is  visited  annually  by  thou-  built  towns  are  many  neh  merchants,  while  m 
sands  of  tourists  and  accounts  of  this  wonderful  t"^  well-populated  rural  districts  the  peasantry 
park  have  been  published  in  all  languages.  »«  generally  m  easy  circumstances.    There  are 

Consult:     'Wonderland,'     an    annual    pub-  two  great  schooU  or  umyers.ties^  one  at  Zebid 

lished  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;   Chit-  t*'^-. ?''"4!?'^'    ?"^   another   at    Damar   for   the 

tenden,<Yellowstone  National  Park';  Richard-  ^f'de^   The  principal  towns  are  Sana,  the  capl- 

son,  'Wonders  of  Yellowstone- ;  Un  ted  States  ^^    ^"^^  and  Adeu,whK-h  last  is  now  m  the 

Geological  Survey.  ?^Lr 

Yellowtatl,    or    Blanqnillo,    a    trachinoid  Yembo-cl-Bahr,     yim'bfi-il-I^r,      Arabia, 

fish    (.Cavloiatiliu    printeps)    of   the    coast   of  See  Yxuaa 

Southern   California  and   southward,  allied   to  Yen,  a  Japanese  coin  issued  in  i,  2,  s,  16. 

the    Atlantic    tileSsh    (q.v.),    which   reaches    a  and  20  yen  pieces  (gold).    A  gold  yen  is  equal 

length  of  40  mchcs.    It  atounds  about  rocky  ^o  498  «nts  in  United  Slates  gold. 

parts  of  the  coasts,  is  good  food  and  interesting  v_it„ii     -„  -  r  -1-    (■*_>:»    »  .,  11  j    i-~ 

as  a  gameBsh.     Several   other  fishes  in  various  e.     -f^?^ '/     ^^;'^l^''-?^v''tL5^    d''  "  ?° 

»arts   of   the   world    are   called    yellowtails,    in  Strait  of  Kaffa  and  Strait  of  Kertch.  Russia, 

reference  to  Uie  yellow  or  orange  color  of  the  m"."*":*?  '•"«  ^^^ck  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azov; 

1^  fin  '^  '^  about  25  mdes  long  and  from  sYi  to  8 
miles  broad,   but  in  some  places   is   so  shallow 

Yellowaitoat.        See    Marituind    Yellow-  as  to  leave  a  channel  of  little  more  than  tw« 

THMAT.  fathoms  deep. 
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YENISEI  — YERKB8 

Yenisd,  yip-l-si'i,  Siberia,  the  longest  Yeoman,  yft'man,  a  term  of  earl^  English 
river  of  the  reBion,  formed  by  numerous  streams  origin  formerly  applied  to  a  feudal  attendant 
from  the  mountain  ranges  bordering  the  Chi-  or  servant,  but  in  the  rsth  century  and  subse- 
nese  and  Russian  empires.  It  has  at  first  a  cir-  qnently  denoting  a  small  freeholder  below  the 
cuitous,  and  then  an  almost  direct  northward  rank  of  gentleman.  The  term  yeoman  was 
course  of  about  3,400  miles,  finally  reaching  the  given  also  to  the  40  shillings  freeholder,  and 
Arctic  Ocean  through  the  long  estuary,  and  commonly  to  any  small  farmer  or  countryman 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  Its  breadth  varies  from  above  the  grade  of  laborer.  The  term  is  also 
3,000  feet  to  14  miles  in  its  estuary  which  familiar  in  the  titles  of  functionaries  in  royal 
is  140  miles  long,  and  its  depth  varies  from  Ii  to  households,  such  as  yeoman  usher  of  the  black 
go  feet  The  area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  rod,  yeoman  of  die  robes,  etc. 
about  I,ooofl00  square  miles.  A  canal  connects  yeomanry,  a  forte  of  volunteer  cavalry 
It  with  the  pb.  The  prmcipal  towns  on  its  ^^st  enrolled  in  Great  Britain  during  the  wars 
banks  are  Mmusmsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  Yeniseisk,  ^f  the  French  Revolution,  and  consisting  to  a 
and  Turukansk;  it  is  navigable  to  the  last-  grpat  extent  of  country  gentlemen  and  farmers 
named  town  for  large  yesseU.  The  waters  of  possessing  their  own  horses  and  requisite  equip- 
the  Yenisei  are  c  ear  and  rich  m  fish.  They  are  ^^„f^  i^^  ^^e  liable  to  be  called  out  in  aid  of 
navigated  by  paddle  steamers,  drawing  barges,  (he  civil  power  in  case  of  riot  at  any  time;  in 
and  by  a  number  of  five  or  six  cornered  flat-  ^^^^  ^f  actual  invasion,  or  the  appearance  of  an 
bottomed  boxes  which  convey  flour  downstream,  enemy  on  the  coast  or  during  a  rebellion,  they 
and  are  broken  up  at  their  destinations.  The  ^^y  (^  assembled  for  actual  service;  they  are 
Yenisei  receives  from  the  right  the  Upper  Tun-  ui^n  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of 
guaka  or  Anmra  (the  outlet  of  Lake  Baikal),  ^g^,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any 
the  Irkut,  Midd  e  Tunguska,  and  Lpwer  Tun-  part  of  Great  Britain.  During  permanent  ser- 
guska.  Nordenskjolds  voyage  in  the  summer  ^^^^  ^^^  receive  cavalry  pay  and  an  allowance 
of  i8rs  ffom  Tromso  to  the  mouth  o(  the  j^r  fo^g^.  They  undergo  six  days'  training, 
Yenisei  opened  up  a  trade  by  sea  wirii  northern  a^j  „„;,(  attend  a  certain  number  of  drills  year- 
Siberia,  m  which  a  number  of  vessels  are  now  j  f^^  which  they  receive  7s.  a  day  as  sub- 
engaged,  finding  SIX  weeks  in  summer  when  sjstence  allowance,  and  it.  for  forage.  Arms 
the  passage  to  and  from  die  Yenisei  can  be  and  ammunition  are  provided  by  the  War  Office, 
nude  with  little  difficulty.  and  there  is  an  annual  allowance  of  is,  or  about 

Yeniseisk,  y£n-e-saisk,  Siberia,  (i)  a  town  fg.74,  per  ntan ;  but  each  man  has  to  provide  his 

in  the  government  of  the  same  name  on  the  left  own  horse,  which  is  exempt  from  taxation.   For 

bank  of  the  Yenisei,  aoo  miles  north  of  Kras-  their  services  during  the  Boer  war,   1809-1902. 

noiarsk.    It  has  several  churches,  a  monastery,  they  received  the  title  of   Imperial  Yeomanry, 

museum  of  natural  history  and  arcbxcdogy,  and  Colonial  Yeomanry  have  been  enlisted  for  the 

a  puUic  library.    It  is   in  the  northern  gold-  defense  of  the  British  colonies, 
mining  region  has  a  custom-house,  an  extensive  yeomen    of   the    Giard,    in    England,    a 

ttade.  particularly  in  furs,  and  an  annual  fair.  ^  „f  ^^jeran  soldiers   of  stately  presence, 

Pop.    about    13000.    ,  (^  Aprovmce  m    the  employed  on  state  occasions  in  conjunction  wiA 

cmvrrnTTVnt  nt  Irkutsk.  hnrAennu  on  the  Arctic  .,.  ."^  ..'..■ .  ..       <      ,  ■"  ,      r   .. 


government  of  Irkutsk  bordennK  on  the  Arcttc  the  gentlemen-at-arms  as  the  bodyguard  of  the 

'^f-J^il?**'"^  .^'  ^  Yakutsk  and  Irkmsk,  ^^^^%i^^    xhe    yeomen    were    constituted    a 

south  by  Mongolia,  and  west  by  Tomsk;  area,  ^         j^  ,^g  ^  ^      jjenry  VII.,  and  theystill 

987,186  square  miles;  capiUl,  Krasn<«a«k.    The  „J,  (,,=  Costumes  0I  that  ^riod.    The  ofecers 

^."^  ??n  °*  ^5*  E"?'"^^  'I  °^T  '".I?     V     ■     ■  °i  the  corps  arc  a  captain,  ordinarily  a  peer,  a 

Altai   ifilla   and    tlieir   offsets.     In   the   Yenisei  Hemenant.  and  an  ensfgn- all  old  army  officers, 

valley  considerable  tractsare  under  tillage,  but  ^-j,^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^   .f-,^^^   ^j   ^^^   Cheque*   and 

north  of  the  town  of  Yeniseisk  this  la  succeeded  (^y^  «Exons,»  besides  non-commissionea  officers 

first  by  pasturage,  then  by  stretches  ever  iM.re  (messengers,      sergeant-majors,     yeoman      bed- 

and  more  desolate   to  the  frozen  tundras.     The  '              ^^„   bel-hangers),   ind   .00  privates. 

Chief  nver  ,s  the  Yenisei     Smaller  "'"«s  are  '^^  Beef-Eaters  or  Warder4  of  the  Tower,  are, 

the  Tairnyr,   Katanga,   and  Anabar    which,   like  ^„t          »„  common  belief,  an  entirely  different 

tKe  Yenisei,  form  great  gdfs.at  their  mouths^  ^       ■         ^    reign  of  Edward  VI.  have 

The  gold  washings  of  Yeniseisk  occupy  i2,MO  ^^  privileged  to  wear  the  yeoman's   uniform, 

to  15,0a.  men  and  several  thouwnd  horses     Of  j^^^^j  the  shoulder  belt.    Sic  Beef-utems 
the  native  tribes,  who  live  by  hunting,  fishing, 

and  trade  in  fur,  the  chief  are  Samoyedes  and  Verba  Hsttf.    See  Pakaguav  Tea. 

Tungus.  Yerkes,  yfer'kez,    Chsrlea  Tjvon,   American 

Yeo,  yd,  SiK  Jamn  Lucas,  English  naval  capitalist:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  35  June  1837;  d. 

officer:  b.  Southampton,  Hampshire,  1782;  d,  at  New   York   City,   29   Dec.    1905.     He   received 

sea  1818.     Entering  the  navy  at  11  he  was  ores-  a    secondary    education    in     Philadelphia,    was 

ent  at  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  iSoo,  and  while  in  for   a   time  in  the    flour  and   grain   business, 

command  of  a  force  of  English  and  Portuguese  in   1859  became  a  stock-broker,  and  in   i86i-8fi 

captured  Cayenne,  French  Guiana.    In  1813  he  was  in  banking,  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  from 

became  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  naval  1881  in   Chicago.    In  1871   he  was  obliged  to 

force  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  soon  came  into  make  an  assignment,  but  by   fortunate  invest- 

conflict  with  the  American  ships  of  war  there,  ments  he  soon  financiallv  re-established  himself, 

After   several   indecisive   engagements   he  cap-  and    became    prominently    connected    with    the 

tured  Oswego,  6  May  1814,  which  the  Ameri-  Philadelphia   street-railway   system.     After  his 

cans  soon  retook,  and  afterward  blockaded  Com-  removal  to  Chicago  he  acquired  a  controlling 

modore  Chauncey  at  Sackett's  Harbor.    In  the  position  in  its  street-railway  system.    In  1899-3 

following  year  Yeo  was  made  commander-in-  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  board  of 

chief  of  the  English  fleet  on  the  west  coast  of  directors  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 

Africa.  at  Chicago,  rendermg  particular  service  t      " 
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TEBKES  OBSERVATORY— YBZO 

dqtaitment  of  fine  arts,  to  whose  exhibit  be  flexible,  and  elastic,  easy  to  split  and  durable, 
loaned  his  fine  collection  of  paintinfr*.  Among  yew-wood  was  the  chosen  material  for  the  bows 
his  later  enterprises  was  that  connected  with  of  the  English  archers,  and  no  other  wood  has 
the  Lwdon  system  of  underground  railways,  ever  equaled  it  for  that  purpose.  The  Indian 
He  gave  to  the  University  of  Chicago  funds  for  tribes  of  the  northwestern  American  coast  ar- 
the  buildings  and  instruments  of  the  yerkes  rived  at  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
Observatory  (q.v.),  with  its  famous  telescope,  beautiful  Taxus  brevifolia,  indigenous  to  that 
This  was  described  by  Newcomb  as  "one  of  region,  and  similar  in  appearance  and  size  to 
the  most  munificent  gifts  ever  made  for  the  the  European  tree.  It  was  used  by  them  for 
promotion  of  any  single  science."  bows,  spear-handles,  paddles,  and  fish-hooks, 
Yerkes  GbBCrvatory,  astronomical  observ-  and  is  the  moat  durable  timber  that  the  white 
atory  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (q.v.),  io-  man  can  find  for  his  fence-posts.  There  is  an- 
cated  on  Lake  Geneva,  near  William  Bay,  Wis,  other  arborescent  American  yew,  found  in 
It  was  founded  in  i8^  by  Charles  Tyson  Florida,  a  bushy  tree  (7".  torirfiww)  with  many 
Yerkes  (q.v.),  who  presented  to  the  University  atout  spreading  branches  and  a  short  trunk.  It 
funds  sufiicient  for  lU  building  and  equipment,  rarely  exceeds  30  feet  in  height.  A  Japanese 
It  has  a  refracting  telescope  with  an  aperture  species  (7".  cusfidala),  with  a  bright  red  bark, 
of  40  inches,  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  's  now  being  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  is 
observatory  is  used  chiefly  for  advanced  work  O'  bushy  habit,  and  more  hardy  and  successful 
in  astronomy,  for  which  its  equipment  offers  than  the  European  yew.  This  is  a  great  favorite 
exceptional  facilities.  "'*''  *«  Japanese,  who  clip  it  mto  fantastic 
„  -f  1.  1.  >  shapes.  The  most  familiar  yew  in  Canada  and 
Yew,  evergreen  coniferous  shrub  or  tree,  the  eastern  United  States  is  the  T.  canadensis. 
of  the  genus  Taxus.  The  leaves  are  flat  needles  ^  ^g^y  low,  shrubby  species  with  decumbent 
arranged  in  two  ranks  to  the  right  and  left  of  branches  radiating  in  every  direction  and  torm- 
the  stem,  but  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  flow-  jng  thickets  hard  for  a  man  to  travel  through, 
era  are  dicccious,  and  have  no  perianth;  the  but  a  first-rate  cover  for  grouse.  It  grows  in 
male  mflorescences  are  composed  of  a  few  ata-  ^Qj^t  i^^^^  ^„^^f  t^e  shade  of  trees,  and  is 
mens  partly  united  at  the  apex  of  a  scaly,  axil-  readily  recognized  by  its  dark  foliage  and  the 
lary  sUlk,  with  shield-shaped  bracts  forming  globing,  crimson,  oblong,  cup-like  fruits. 
a  spherical  head  The  female  flowers  are  axil-  yezd,  yezd,  or  Ywd,  Persia,  (i)  A  town, 
lary,  naked  ovules  seated  on  a  fleshy  annular  ^^^  ^^^  province  of  the  same  nkme,  in  ai! 
disk,  which  becomes  cup-shaped  and  s^rlet.  ^^^jg  ;„  ,  ^^^  ^^^  ^i,^,  soutt^east  of 
and  nearly  encloses  the  bony  seed.  The  Euro-  Ispahan.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  circuit;  con- 
own  yew,  a  tree  famous  in  the  annals  of  Old  ^i^^^  ^f  an  old  town,  enclosed  by  a  wall  and 
World  gardens,  is  the  Taxus  baccola.  It  is  jj^i,  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  entered  by 
readily  recognizable,  by  its  lustrous  foliage,  so  f^yr  gates;  and  of  a  larger  new  town  or  suburb, 
dark  a  green  as  to  appear  velvety,  and  almost  ^^ich  has  risen  up  in  a  straggling  manner,  to 
Wack,  m  the  shadows.  When  rather  young  the  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population, 
typical  yew  has  a  broadly  pyramidal  head,  but  Within  the  citadel  are  a  palace,  the  principal 
in  Its  old  age  it  becomes  ragged  and  broken,  mosque,  several  other  public  buildings,  and  the 
not  unljke  an  aged  hemlock  Some  of  them  residences  of  the  chief  men  of  the  district  The 
have  attained  to  a  great  age,  and  Ihey  reach  to  bazaars  are  spacious  and  well  supplied,  particn- 
a  height  of  100  feet,  and  sometimes  to  a  diame-  larly  with  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town 
ter  of  10  feet  In  cultivation  there  are  several  itself,  consisting  of  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  cottons, 
varieties  of  yew,  including  the  Irish  with  fas-  coarse  woolens  called  numKds,  loaf-sugar,  and 
tigiate  branches,  and  columnar  habit,  and  the  sweetmeats.  The  positbn  of  Yezd,  oa  the  edge 
golden  yews,  with  foliage,  which,  to  a  cerUin  of  a  desert,  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  cara- 
extent,  is  yellow.  The  dark  yew  was  a  favorite  van  routes,  makes  it  an  important  commercial 
tree   for  planting  in   church  yards.     It   is   even  entrepot   for   the   surrounding   countries.     Pop. 


plant   in   European  cemeteries,  40,000,  of  which  about  a  ten^  are  Zoroastrians 

and  has  been  for  centuries  a  symbol  of  mourn-  or   fire- worshippers.     (2)    The  province  has  an 

ing  at  funerals,  and  especially  at  those  of  un-  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 

happy  lovers.  lation  is  estimated  at  100,000. 

Lit  •  (wriBiid  on  my  heww  Yececdeca,  yez'e-dez.  See  Religious  Sects. 

01  the  d»m.i  yew;  Yero,  ya'z6,  Em,  or  Hokkaido,  hofc-ki'do, 
,  This  couplet  in  the  'Maid's  Tragedy'  is  an  Japan,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  main  is- 
allusion  to  this  custom.  In  India  the  yew  is  a  lands  of  the  empire,  separated  from  Hondo  00 
sacred  tree,  its  wood  and  gum  being  burned  as  the  south  by  Tsugaru  Strait,  from  Sakhalin  on 
an  incense,  aid  branches  of  it  carried  before  the  north  by  La  Perouse  Strait,  while  Yeio 
ceremonial  processions.  Although  the  sweet  Strait  divides  it  from  Kunashiri,  the  southem- 
and  juicy  scarlet  aril  of  yew  fruit  does  not  most  of  the  Kurile  Islands;  area,  including  de- 
seem  to  be  poisonous,  the  enclosed  seed  is  re-  pendent  islands,  36,300  square  miles.  The  capi- 
garded  with  suspicion,  especially  when  eaten  tal  is  Sapporo;  Hakodate,  Mororati,  and  Otaro 
by  children,  in  any  quantity.  Voung  branches  are  other  large  towns  and  open"  ports.  Yezo  is 
of  yew,  too,  are  dangerous  to  cattle,  which  are  curiously  like  a  skate-fish  in  shape.  The  cen- 
not  seldom  killed  by  feeding  upon  them.  The  ire  of  the  island  is  but  little  known,  though  it 
trunks  of  yews  are  twisted,  ridged,  and  gnarled,  has  been  crossed  twice  or  thrice  by  Japanese 
and  the  shreddy  bark  has  the  rich  red-brown  and  European  explorers.  It  is  traversed  by 
tone  of  an  old  cedar.  The  wood  is  hard,  with  chains  of  mountains,  the  principal  summits  being 
an  orange  red  or  brown  heart,  which  takes  a  Tokachi-dake,  8,zoo  feet;  Shnbclsi-yama,  7,874 
fine  polish  and  is  valued  for  cabinet  work  and  feet;  Ishikari-dake,  7,710  feet;  Sapporo-dake, 
veneers;  since  it  is  also  fine  and  close-grained,  6,500  feet;  and  Komaga-take,  3,830  iteL    Much 
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of  the  island  is  vokanic,  especially  in  the  east. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ishikari  and  Tesshio. 
flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Japan;  and  the  Tokachi, 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  chief  bays 
are  Volcano  Bay,  in  the  south;  Ishikari  Bay,  in 
the  west ;  Shari  and  Waltish  bays,  in  the  north- 
east. Yezo  has  a  rigorous  climate,  being  for 
six  months  of  the  year  under  snow  and  ice,  two 
feet  in  the  south  to  eight  feet  in  the  north. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Ye^o  were 
probably  pit  dwellers,  of  whom  distinct  traces 
have  been  found  at  Sapporo,  Nemuro.  and  else- 
where. After  these  came  Ainos  or  Ainus. 
whose  principal  settlement  is  at  Piratori,  50 
miles  east  of  Mororan.  The  bear  festival  in 
September  is  the  great  event  of  their  year. 
The  Ainos  number  15,000,  a  population  either 
stationary  or  decreasing ;  they  are  harmless, 
lazy,  and  drunken,  and  live  mostly  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  southern  corner  of 
the  island  was  wrested  from  them  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  Matsumae,  now  Pukuyama,  in  the 
extreme  southwest,  became  in  the  next  cen- 
tury the  headquarters  of  Japanese  rule.  From 
i6ao  to  1868  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
island  was  in  possession  of  a  Daimio  named 
Matsumai;  and  the  Sht^un  was  in  possession  of 
Hakodate.    At  the  restoration  in  i868  the  sup- 

Siorters  of  the  Tokugawa  government  made  a 
ast  stand  here,  and  were  finally  defeated  at 
Hakodate.  In  1871  the  Japanese  began  active 
colonization,  fearing  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  and  a  new  department — the  Colonization 
Department— was  established  to  further  these 
projects  and  much  development  work  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  foreigners.  This  de- 
partment, however,  was  abolished  in  1881  and 
the  country  divided  into  prefectures,  though  its 
inhabitants  do  not  as  yet  enjoy  any  electoral 
privileges.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  Yei^o  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  main  island,  tlie  bear 
being  a  different  species,  resembling  the  gri);7.1y. 
1'here  are  no  monkeys;  a  species  of  grouse  is 
found.  The  deer,  once  very  plentiful,  are  now 
comparatively  scarce.  The  Yezo  pony,  originally 
from  Nambu  on  the  main  island,  is  hardy,  and 
foreign  blood  has  been  introduced,  promising 
good  results.  The  forests  furnish  valuable  tim- 
ber. Coal,  petroleum,  and  gold  arc  found  and 
worked  to  some  extent.  The  official  name  Hok- 
kaido, "Circuit  of  the  Northern  Sea,"  was  be- 
stowed in  1870,  when  it  was  brought  under  a 
special  colonization  department.  An  agricul- 
tural mission  from  the  United  States  assisted  in 
founding  model  farms,  laying  out  roads,  and 
building  bridges.  The  capital  was  changed  from 
Matsumae  to  Sapporo,  which  was  provided  with 
a  railroad  to  Otarunai,  its  port,  and  to  Poronai, 
the  great  coal  district  inland.  An  agricultural 
college,  breweries,  canning  factories,  beet-root 
sugar  factories,  etc.,  were  established.  The  coal 
mines  are  worked  by  convict  labor.  A  system 
of  military  settlements  has  of  late  years  been 
put  into  force,  partly  with  the  view  of  furnish- 
ing a  militia  against  possible  invasion  from 
Russia,  which  is  supposed  to  covet  the  fine  har- 
bors of  Yezo.  The  sheltered  harbor  of  Moro- 
ran, on  Volcano  Bay.  is  now  a  naval  harbor,  to 
which  a  railway  from  Poronai  mines  has  been 
built.  The  principal  products  of  Yezo  are  coal, 
seaweed,  sulphur,  fish,  the  catches  of  salmon 
on  the  river  Ishikari  being  sometimes  enor- 
mous.   Kerosene,  beer,  glass,  and  other  articles 


are  manufactured,  and  internal  communication 
is  facilitated  by  a  system  of  railways,  either 
constructed  or  projected,  joining  all  the  impor- 
tant coast  and  interior  towns.  Pop.  about 
615,000,  including  17,573  Ainos;  of  the  adminis- 
trative division,  including  the  Kurile  Islands, 
621,000.    See  Japan. 

YggdradU,  Tg'-dra-sll,  or  Ygdranl.  in 
Scandinavian  mythology,  the  giant  ash  tree 
overspreading  the  whole  world  and  reaching 
above  the  heavens.  It  binds  together  earth, 
heaven,  and  hell,  and  its  roots  stretch  out  to  the 
Asa  or  ^sir  gods  in  heaven,  to  the  frost  giants, 
and  to  the  under  world.  A  marvellous  fountain 
springs  up  under  each  of  these  three  great  roots 
and  in  the  tree,  whose  boughs  drip  continually 
with  honey,  dwell  an  eagle  and  the  squirrel 
Ratatoskr.  At  its  roots  the  serpent  Nithoggr 
gnaws,  and  between  the  serpent  and  the  eagle 
runs  the  squirrel  constantly  endeavoring  to  pro- 
voke the  two  to  strife.  Certain  writers  detect 
in  this  m3^  a  distortion  of  the  story  of  the 
Cross,  but  the  translator  of  Grimm  says,  "it 
were  a  far  likelier  theory,  that  floating  heathen 
traditions  of  the  world  tree,  soon  after  the  con- 
version in  Germany,  France,  or  England,  at- 
tached themselves  to  an  object  of  Christian  faith 
just  as  heathen  temples  and  holy  places  were 
converted  into  Christian  ones.' 

Yiddish  Langnage.  Yiddish,  the  Engltsh- 
ized  form  of  German  /Uditch  (Jewish),  is  one 
of  the  names  applied  to  the  various  German 
dialects  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  German  origin 
in  the  diaspora,  in  Russia,  Rumania.  Slavic  and 
Hungarian  A ustro- Hungry,  and  in  England, 
America,  and  South  Africa,  whither  Russian  and 
Rumanian  Jews  have  been  emigrating  in  the  last 
30  years.  In  Russia  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Jargon,  while  philolc«ically  it  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  Jvdro-Gtrma*. 

No  literary  documents  of  any  consequence 
bear  upon  the  condition  of  this  group  of  dia- 
lects previous  to  the  i6th  century,  and  even 
in  the  printed  works  up  to  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  literary  norm  seems  to  have  attempted  an 
approach  In  the  literary  German,  though  even 
then  the  deviation  was  considerable  and  fairly 
uniform.  In  the  last  century  the  spoken  dia- 
lects have  been  asserting  themselves  in  the  ht- 
erary  productions,  so  that  the  uniformity  no 
longer  exists,  each  author  writing  in  the  varia- 
tion familiar  to  him  from  childhood. 

It  seems  that  at  first,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
German  Jews  employed  the  language  of  their 
Christian  neighborhood  without  any  change 
whatever;  in  their  intercommunication  with 
their  coreligionists  they  transcribed  this  Ger- 
man with  Hebrew  characters  and  introduced, 
Germanizing  them,  such  Hebrew  words  as  were 
necessitated  by  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
faith.  When  the  German  Jews,  in  Ihe  I4lh  and 
iSth  centuries,  settled  in  what  then  was  Poland, 
ihcy  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  so  their  native  dialects  per- 
petuated themselves  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  brought  from  their  homes.  They  were 
subjected,  however,  to  the  double  influence  of 
their  Slavic  neighborhood  and  the  language  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  to  which  the  Jews 
devoted  themselves  with  unwonted  zeal.  In 
vocabulary,  the  Yiddish  is  predominantly  Ger- 
man, less  than  one-third  having  been  derived 
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from  Slavic,  Rumanian,  and  Hebrew  sources. 
In  pronunciation,  the  influence  of  Russian  and 
Polish  is  doubtful  or  less  transparent,  while 
Hebrew,  instead  of  affecting  it.  was  itself  af- 
fected by  the  current  pronunciation  of  Yiddish. 
In  syntax  and  idiom,  both  the  Slavic  and  the 
Hebrew  have  considerably  modified  the  native 
German,  without,  however,  obliterating  the  orig- 
inal German  basis.  At  present,  three  chief 
varieties  may  be  distinguished  in  the  Yiddish  of 
Russia,  the  Lithnanian,  the  Polish,  and  the 
Southern;  the  dialects  in  Anstro-Hungary  are 
more  nearly  related  to  the  two  latter,  while  the 
Rumanian  is  more  akin  to  the  Polish  variety. 
In  America  all  three  varieties  may  be  heard. 
but  they  are  strongly  influenced  in  vocabulary 
by  the  English,  and  in  the  periodic  press  the 
Lithuanian  variety,  affected  by  literary  Ger- 
man, seems  to  supersede  all  other  dialects.  The 
three  varieties  correspond  to  _their  places  of 
origin  in  Germany,  the  Lithuanian  issuing  from 
a  Middle-German  home,  the  other  two  from 
various  U^jper-German  localities.  The  precise 
provenience  has  rot  yet  been  ascertained,  as  the 
linguistic  study  of  Yiddish  has  heretofore  been 
greatly  neglected. 

The  chief  differences  between  Yiddish  and  the 
modem  German  are  these :  Phonetically,  Yiddish 
represents  a  medieval  stage  of  German  when, 
for  example,  i  and  ei  were  still  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, while  u  before  a  nasal  had  not  yet 
changed  into  o;  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sonantism,  especially  the  treatment  of  fif.  seems 
to  correspond  to  a  later  stage.  The  vocabulary 
of  Yiddish  is  rich  in  words  only  sporadically 
fouud  in  German  dialects  and  common  to  the 
Middle-High-German  literary  language.  The 
words  from  the  Hebrew  are  phonetically  treated 
as  Yiddish  words,  while  those  from  Russian 
and  Polish,  to  some  extent,  underwent  the 
changes  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  Yiddish,  and 
present  some  interesting  data  to  the  Slavic 
scholar.  In  gramtoar,  Yiddish  has  developed 
certain  peculiarities  which  are  common  to  va- 
rious German  dialects.  Most  prominent  are 
the  disappearance  of  final  unaccented  e,  of  the 
(genitive  case  in  the  declension  of  the  noun,  of 
the  imperfect  tense  in  the  verb.  In  syntactic 
structure,  Yiddish  resembles  English,  rather 
than  German,  and  in  English-speaking  countries 
naturally  adopts  some  of  the  English  idioms. 
But,  on  the  whole,  Yiddish  is  an  important 
group  of  German  dialects,  well  worthy  of  a 
thorough  study  by  the  Germanic  philologist. 

Bibliograpky.—Thexc  are  no  good  grammars 
of  Yiddish ;  for  dictionaries  one  may  use  the 
Russo-Yiddish  ones  by  Lifschiz  and  Dreisin, 
and  the  Yiddish-English  and  English -Yiddish 
ones  by  A.  Harkavy.  To  the  student  of  phi- 
lology the  following  works  and  articles  will 
5 rove  of  value :  A,  Landau,  'Bibliographic  des 
udisch-deulschen,'  in  Dtuttche  MundarUn, 
Zritschrift  fiir  Bearbeitung  det  mundartlUhen 
Materials  (herausgegeben  vor\  Dr.  Tohann 
Willibald  Nagl,  Vienna  1896.  Heft  11.,  pp.  126- 
Ija)  ;  A.  Landau,  'Das  Deminulivum  der  gali- 
zisch-jiidischen  Mundart,  Ein  Kapitel  aus  der 
judischen  Grammatik'  (ibid.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  46-58)  ; 
Jak.  Gerzon,  'Die  jfldisch-deutsche  Sprache, 
Eine  grammatisch-Iexikalische  Untersuchung 
ihres  deutschen  Grundbestandes'  (Frankfurt 
a.  M.  1902)  ;  Richard  Loewe,  review  of  Gerzon's 
work,  in  Aneeiger  fiir  indogerntaniscke  Sfirach- 


et  sp^eialement  sar  le  dialecte  parle  en  Valachie' 
{'ExtraiU  dfs  Mhuotres  de  la  Sociitf  de  Lin- 
guistique  de  Paris'),  (Vol.  XII.,  premiere 
partie,  1902)  ;  A.  Landau,  review  of  Gerzon's 
and  Sainean's  works',  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  dcutsche 
Philologie  (Vol.  XXXVL,  1904)  ;  and  a  val- 
uable bibliography  of  Scattered  articles  by  h. 
Frankel,  in  Litteraturblatt  fur  germanische  und 
romanUche  Philologie  (Vol.  XXIL,  pp.  386- 
391).  Leo  Wiener, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Harvard  University. 
Ying'ts^      ying'tse',      China.    See      Niu- 

CHCANG. 

inang-ylang.  Attar  of,  a  perfume  fully  as 
exquisite  and  as  precious  as  the  much-praised 
attar  of  roses.  The  ylang-ylang  tree  attains  a 
height  of  .60  feet  and  has  drooping,  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  three  inches  long  and  e:^traor- 
dinarily  fragrant.  The  tree  is  common  in  the 
Philippines,  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  well- 
populated  provinces  and  islands,  and  the  natives 
say  that  it  thrives  best  near  the  habitations  of 
man.  The  propagation  in  plantations,  by  seed 
or  cuttings,  about  3o  feet  apart,  each  way  (toB 
trees  to  the  acre),  is  easy,  and  the  growth  rapid 
in  almost  any  soil.  The  first  flowers  appear  in 
the  third  year,  the  eighth  yielding  as  high  as 
100  pounds,  the  bloom  occurring  every  month. 
The  greatest  yield  is  from  July  to  December. 
The  process  of  converting  the  long,  greenish 
yellow,  fragrant  petals  of  the  flower  into  es- 
sence is  by  tjie  simplest  form  of  distillation, 
using  merely  water  and  the  choicest  flowers. 
No  chemicals  of  any  kind  are  required. 

Ymir,  e'mir,  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  personification  of  Ciiaos,  6r  the  first  created 
being,  produced  by  the  antagonism  of  heat  and 
cold  in  (linnungagap.  the  primeval  abyss.  Slain 
by  Odin  and  thrown  into  Ginnungagap,  his  flesh 
was  transformed  into  land,  his  bones  becoming 
the  mountains,  bis  blood  the  rivers  and  lakta, 
his  hair  the  forests,  while  his  skult  constituted 
the  heavens,  and  his  brains  the  clovds. 

Yodcr,  yo'der,  Robert  Anderson,  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Lin- 
coln County,  N.  C.,  16  Aug.  1853.  Graduated 
from  North  Carohna  College  in  1877,  he  was 
ordained  to  ih'e  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  1879,  and  after  study  at  the  seminary  of  the 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  held  pastorates  in  North 
Carolina.  From  1888  to  1891  he  was  president 
of  Concordia  College  (Fort  Wayne,  Ind.),  and 
from  iBgr-iQOi  was  president  of  Lenoir  College 
(Hickory,  N.  C).  He  was  41so  pastor  of  St. 
James'  Church  at  Newton,  N.  C;  in  igoa  was 
president  of  the  United  Synod  of  the  South  at 
Charleston,  and  in  IQ04  at  New  Market,  Va., 
and  is  now  pastor  of  Saint  Andrew's  Church, 
Hickory,  N.  C. 

Yoga,  yo'gi,  one  of  the  m-x  schools  or  sys- 
tems of  Brahmanical  philosophy,  that  of  Patan- 
jali,  the  essence  of  which  is  meditation.  It  be- 
lieves in  a  primordial  soul  whicli  has  had 
existence  from  an  earlier  period  than  primeval 
matter,  and  holds  that  from  the  two  arose  the 
spirit  of  life  { Mahanatma) .  Theoretically  at 
least,  its  devotees  can  acquire  even  in  this  world 
entire  command  over  elementary  matter  by  cer- 
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tain  aacetic  practices,  such  as  lon^  continued  Icura  and  Toldo  by  rail.  It  has  a  spacious  \aii6- 
suppression  of  the  respiration,  inhaling  and  ex-  locked  harbor,  large  dcy  docks,  a  naval  arsenal, 
halmg  the  breath  in  a  particular  manner,  sitting  and  ship-building  yards  suitable  for  the  con- 
in  84  attitudes,  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  tip  of  the  struction  of  large  war  vessels.  About  a  mile 
nose,  and  endeavoring,  by  the  force  of  mental  from  the  town  is  the  grave  of  Will  Adams 
abstraction,  to  unite  themselves  with  the  vital  (q.v.),  (he  first  Englishman  to  enter  Japan.  Fop. 
spirit  which  pervades  all  nature  and  is  identical  about  31,000. 

with  Siva.  -CVhen  this,mystic  union  is  effected,  y  ^  (-Indians*),  a  group  of  about  two 
the  Yoga  can  make  himself  lighter  than  the  ^^^^^  small  tribes,  foriking*  the  Mariposan  lin- 
hahtest.  or  heavier  than  the  heaviest  substance,  .^,^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^"-^^^  Amirican  Ind^  occu- 
;ma  or  as  large  as  he  pleases;  he  can  «  •  irregular  area  in  central  southern 
:  all  space,  <^n  become  >nv,s,ble.  can  ^lif^^;^  j^^  presno  River  in  the  noth  to 
equally  know  the  past,  the  present  and  the  fu-  „^^  ^^^  southern  extremity  of  Tulare  Lake  in 
ture.  and  can  animate  any  dead  bodv  by  trans-  ^  ^  ^  [^  ^^  '^-  ^  ^  j^n,^ 
*"■!'"/  *°,J*o"  °"5  "P""'  *'w  '  be  becomes  ^  ■  j^  ,-^  ^  .  ^  ^ 
umted  with  Siva,  and  is  exempt  from  the  ne«s-  ^^j  ^„  ^^'^  ^^j^  ^-^  extending  southeast- 
s«y  of  undergomg  further  transmigrations.  See  ^J^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Lak^  ^I^„g  ^^^  1^^^^^  ^^ 
UBAHUAKAS.  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  Mount  Pinos,  about  lat 
Yoke,  a  piece  of  timber,  hollowed  or  made  34°  4S'.  together  with  an  isolated  area,  occupied 
curving  near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for  by  the  Cholovone  division,  in  San  Joaquin  Val- 
receiving  the  necks  of  oxen,  by  which  means  ley  from  the  Tuolumne  northward.  The  tribes 
two  are  connected  for  drawing.  A  frame  of  in  general  were  segregated  by  the  natural  fea- 
wood  fitted  to  a  person's  shoulders  for  carrying  tures  of  their  territory,  such  as  river  valleys, 
a  pail,  etc,  suspended  on  each  side.  The  an-  and  each  tribe  had  its  hereditary  chief.  Their 
dents  regarded  the  yoke  as  a  symbol  of  slavery,  villages  consisted  of  a  single  row  of  tule- 
and  it  was  customary  for  vanquished  armies  to  thatched,  wedge-shaped  houses,  with  a  contin- 
pass  under  a  yoke,  formed  like  a  gallows,  of  uous  romada  or  shelter  of  brush  along  the  fronL 
two  upright  spears,  and  a  third  feed  trans-  In  early  times,  when  large  game  was  abundant, 
versely  at  top.  hunting  formed  an  important  pursuit,  but  with 
„  ,  .  ...,-,.,  .  ,  -  c  the  coming  of  the  whites  and  the  disappearance 
Yokohama,  y6-k6-ha'ma.  Japan,  the  chief  of  the  game  they  were  compelled  to  resort  al- 
seaport  and  treaty-port  of  the  empire,  on  the  most  exclusively  to  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
Bay  of  Tokio,  about  17  miles  southwest  of  To-  of  the  streams  and  lakes,  allhough  rabbits  and 
kio.  of  which  it  is  the  port,  Yokohama  is  of  quaj]  were  always  abundant  and  were  corn- 
modern  growth,  its  rise  being  due  to  the  opening  monly  trapped.  Seeds  of  various  kinds  were 
of  Japan  to  foreign  commerce  and  to  the  estab-    gathered   foi                   r      .     .       ■             ..    


_  ,  gathered  for  use  as  food,  as  also  were  grass- 
here  of  foreign  merchants,  consuls,  hoppers,  caterpillars,  worms,  and  the  larv*  of 
etc.,  after  the  adjacent  Kanagawa  was  declared  insects;  dogs  were  raised  for  use  also  as  food, 
a  treaty-port.  It  is  in  general  poorly  built,  with  and  even  skunks  were  not  despised;  but  the 
houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  dwelling-houses  coyote  and  the  rattlesnake  were  always  tabooed. 
and  warehouses  of  the  foreign  residents,  how-  Their  basketry  was  excellent  in  shape,  design, 
ever,  are  of  a  superior  character,  and  are  built  g^d  execution,  and  formed  their  chief  handi- 
on  the  bluff  facing  the  bay.  The  commercial  work.  The  Yokuts  women- were  chaste  before 
buildings  occupy  the  east  of  the  town,  the  west-  the  settlement  of  their  country  by  the  whites; 
em  part  being  ihe  Japanese  town,  and  the  centre  marriage  was  perhaps  by  purchase,  the  husband 
being  occupied  by  the  prefecture,  custom-house,  residing  at  the  house  of  his  wife ;  infanticide 
post-office,  and  other  official 'buildings.  The  bay  was  practised  in  cases  of  deformity;  the  dead 
IS  very  beautiful,  and,  though  only  an  open  were  generally  cremated.  The  Yokuts  are  now 
roadstead,  affords  a  good  and  commodious  an-  ],nt  a  remnant  of  a  once  comparatively  populous 
chorage,  not  only  lo  extensive  mercantile  group  of  tribes.  Early  warfare  with  the  Pai- 
shipping,  but  also  to  the  naval  squadrons  of  utes,  who  pressed  them  closely  from  the  east. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  and  later  and  more  disastrous  contact  with 
other  powers.  Work  on  a  large  harbor  was  white  ruffians  who  foimd  the  Indians  in  their 
carried  out  in  1889-96,  the  main  object  of  which  „ay,  practically  exterminated  many  of  the  tribei 
was  lo  prevent  the  gradual  silling  up  of  the  and  probably  wiped  others  away  completely, 
anchorage  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  two  breakwaters  Their  present  population  is  not  known,  but  there 
I'/i  miles  long,  and  an  iron  pier,  1,900  feet  long,  are  believed  to  be  about  150  under  the  Mission 
connected  with  jhe  railway  to  the  capita!,  17  Agency,  and  others  are  scattered  over  their  old 
miles  off,  Yokohama  is  a  centre  for  tourists  haunts,  some  of  the  tribes  being  represented  b» 
visiting  Japan.  The  imports  into  Yokohama  in  only  half  a  down  individuals  n  ' 
1901  were  valued  at  $45.'86,37S,  mainly  sugar, 
metals  and  metal  manufactures,  cotton  manu- 
factures, kerosene,  raw  cotton,  and  woolens ;  „  . .  _. .  .-,,,- 
the  exports  at  $68,305,235.  mainly  raw  and  .  Yon,  yon,  Ediniuid  ChjU-lea,  French  arhst: 
manufactured  silk,  copper,  tea,  fish,  cotton  ^-  Parw  2  Feb.  1836;  d.  there  26  March  i8w. 
goods,  fish-oil,  and  paper.  The  number  of  ves-  H^  was  a  pupil  of  Puget  and  Lequiem.  His 
scls  entered  in  1901  was  &3,  with  a  tonnage  of  ""»  wp.rK  was  a  series  of  wood  engravings 
^032,445,  mainly  British,  Japanese,  German,  and  ^""  billet  and  others.  He  later  gave  his  at- 
Amcrican  tention  mainly  to  landscape  painlmg.  His  works 
„  .  ,  „  include  'A  Road  in  Veli^y'  ;  <The  Banks  of 
Yokosuka,  yoTto-soo'ka,  Japan,  town  and  the  Mame' ;  'Before  the  Rain' ;  'The  SgualP : 
naval  station  on  the  Bay  of  Tokio,  12  miles  'Morning*;  and  'San  Marco.'  His  paintings 
Kiuth  of  Yokohama.  It  is  connected  with  are  distinguished  for  delicacy  of  coloring  and 
Yokohama  by  rail  and  steamer,  and  with  Kama-  shading. 
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seaport    fuels,  etc.,  was  .    _   __ 

r  Wiju,  yearly  products  was  $19,580^24.    The  chief  in 

with    a    large   and   important   har^r.    It   was  dustries  were  12  foundries  and  machine  shops, 

used  as  a  landing  place  by  the  Japanese  during  capitalized    for   $i,oi2393    and    producing   an- 

the  Cbido-Japanese  war  in  1894,  and  just  prior  uually  goods  to  the  amount  of  $1^1,903;  the 

to  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904  was  aa  im-  annual  output  of  patent  medicines    and   com- 

Sortant  outpost   of  the   Russian  advance   into  pounds  was  valued  at  $744,784.    Other  manu- 

lorea,  and  the  headquarters  of  their  timber-  factures    are    confectionery,    furniture,    rooting 

felling     concession.    Russia's     strorg    protests  materials,  carpets,  rugs,  and  hats.    There  are 

against  opening  the  port  to  foreign  trade  was  large  coal  yards,  grain  elevators,  the  Otis   Ele- 

one  of  the  many  events  that  hastened  the  war.  vator  Company  works,  ship  and  boat  buildine 

YiMin  yfing,  Charles  Duke,  Engliab  his-  yards,   bridge  works,   lumber  mills,  flour  ana 

torianib.  iSia;  A  1  Dec.  1891.    He  published:  grist  mills,  and  carriage  and  wagon  factories. 

'An  English-Greek  Lexicon>    (1849);  <A  New  „  Mwimn/af    Improvements    and    Bmtdtngi.'- 

Gradua  ad  Pamassum  of  the  Latin  Language'  Yonkers  is  built  on  a  series  of  terraces  whi^ 

(1850)  ;  'History  of  the  British  Navy'   {1863)  i  "^e   *'''""   *?   Hudson   to   an   elevation   of  436 

'France     Under     the     Bourbona>      (1866-7)!  feet  above  tide-water     The  view  from  the  ele- 

<Three  Centuries  of  English  History'    (1872):  X^^^"^  portions  includes  a  long  distance  up  and 

<Three  Centuries  of  English  Literature'  (1872);  dow"  'he  Hudson,  the  Palisades,  and  the  bcau- 

<A  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France'  t'/"',  ™'ley  to  the  east.    In  the  residential  part 

(1876)  ;  'Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'   (1888)  ;  etc  °}  »"«  city  are  the  homes  of  many  New   York 

V            r-i.    I  u     >r          T^     f  1.       .L  City   business    men.    The   city   has    a    frontage 

b,    OtloboOTt,  Himpshir^   ii   Aoj.  1823;  i  „„j,  .,J„j  „,,  Bioix  Rivtr  for  .tout  .even 

ftcrt  24  Much  1901-    Sh.  rtcovcd  a  prmt.  „i,,,^    j^'  ,„„,  „,  t„,j^               „,  ,k^ 

eduanon     Sht  made  ijr  name  widely  known  ,j    ^„^        „   j|„^,j     jjj  city  own,   ud 

f?^     iff      JT^'Ti?  °ll"°"'  ■    J  °P"">='    *<    water.work..    Tkere    are    Ihre. 

■'_."■  5*  ""'*««.'   wh.ch  exercned  an  ,„j„      yi^      ^  maintained  by  the  city,  al.o 

iniporunt  mfluence  on  lome  leadmg  mmdi  of  ,„„    Sf,,^^  ^^^  t„„     „j   „',,„  Huchon,  • 

Slat  time     She  devoted  part  of  the  proceede  to  „„,  p„iii„„  fc,  recreation.    There  is  an  ix- 

fittmg  out  a  ntraranary  ,lnp  for  B»hop  Selwyn.  „„„,'~  „„„         ,„     t^,    .,i„ip,l    public 

None  of  her  later  novel,  came  up  to  the  sUn-  b„i,j,„j,  .„  n/  government  tnildiirg,  tie  li- 

dard  of  her   first  work     Amimg  the  heS  of  j          =,„     Wa,hin|ton     Park,     the     chur^bei, 

Sf"  ."^^o.^T'-u""*    Ashton':    (The    Daisy  schools,  and  charity  institutions.    The  city-hall 

Chain'    (1856),  the  proceeds  of  which  she  de-  i,  „,  considerable  historic  interest;  it  was  for- 

voted  to  founding  a  missionary  college  at  Auck-  „„,    „,,  p|,i|i  ,,  Manor  and  was  built  in  1752. 

land,   in    New    Zealand;    'Hopes   and    Fears';  ^^^   jg^   it  has   been   used  as   a   municipal 

<The  Little  Duke' ; 'The  Prince  and  the  Page' ;  b„iiji„g.    Another    noted    building    is    ■Grfy- 

'!''     ?"_  ^"  .".  '  t   %'"..  "fc     1"°;  ••<>"■•  I""  ">■  aesidence  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden 

staunch  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Ei^land  Churdtet,  CharilM,,  und  Educlion^  1«(,- 

moTC  or  less  colors  all  these  works    and  was  tutiom.—  Tbere  are  30  churches,  some  of  which 

also  mamfesled,  not  only  in  the  field  of  prac-  a„  buildings  of  considerable  attiitectnr.l  merit 

tical  elfort  but  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  The  city  has  the  Hommipathic  Hospital,  Saint 

of  some  other  of  her  worki  such  as :     'Biogra-  ;„,,„.,  tiiv,„Hde  Hosphal,  Saint  Joseph's  Hos- 

jbies  of  GocKi  Women'  (1862);  'Life  of  Bishoj  j^,   Lea,,,  ,„j  „„£  O    ^„  ^^^^  ,^,  H^ 

1-  £af  j'^i-ri  ?!  '  7  ?  fl  t'  ,'!"iSt!  '""  H™"  '"  »=  AK"!  and  Infirm,  and  pri- 
(■898) ;  and  !Thc  Patriots  of  Palestine' (1898).  ,„,  institutions.  The  educational  institution. 
Her  remaimng  works  include :  Christian  ^^^  Lowden  and  Halsted  schools,  Spenccrian 
Names:  their  History  and  Derivation'  (1S63) ;  Business  College,  a  public  high  sdioSl,  estab- 
Cameos  from  English  History'  (iS&HX) ;  (j.^jj  ;„  ,gg^^  yj^  „j  ^.j  elementary 
•History  of  Geimanj.'  (18^);  'History  of  ^^„„,,  ,„j  kindergartens,  V  public  library 
France'  (1879)  ;  'Universal  Histoijr  for  Young  (ioiiji„g  presented  By  Andrew  tamegie),  the 
People '  For  30  years  she  edited  a  High  Hollywood^Inn  for  Workingmen,  with  a  library 
Church  magazine  known  as  'The  Monthly  „,  ^„„  volumes,  the.wSnan's  Institute  Li- 
Packet'  An  Illustrated  edition  of  her  more  j  „j  s,j„,  j„^t,;  Training  School  for 
popular  works  ,„  Bction  appeared  in  188S-9.  n„„„  Near  the  city  limits  are  Saint  Joseph's 
Consult  the  'Life'  by  Colendge  (1903).  Seminary    ((i.v.),    and    Mount    Saint   Vincent 

Yonkera,  ydnk'erz,  N.  Y.,  city  of  West-  Academy  (R.C).  The  latter  is  a  school  for  girls. 
Chester  County ;  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  Bankt  and  Finances.  —  Yonkers  has  both  na- 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad ;  north  of  and  tional  and  state  banks,  the  combined  deposits 
adjoinmg  New  York  city.  It  has  regular  amounting  to  approximately  $io,mo,ooo.  The  ex- 
steamer  connection,  for  passengers  and  freight,  penditures  for  municipal  maintenance  and 
with  New  York  and  Albany,  and  is  connected  by  operations  are  annually  about  $i,«io,ooo.  The 
electric  lines  with  New  York,  Mount  Vernon,  chief  items  of  expense  are:  for  schools,  about 
New  Rochelle,  and  many  of  the  villages  and  $248,000;  police  department  $gi,CKio;  fite  de- 
cities  on  the  Hudson.  partment  ^4.500;    interest  on   debt  $144,500; 

Itidustriet, — The  good  opportunities  for  ship-  munkipal  lighting  $98,500;  water-wOrks,  $8o^- 

itient  of  goods  by  land  and  water  have  aided  000 :  and  streets,  $5(1,000. 

the  mdustrial  growth  of  the  city.    In  1900  (gov-  History. —  In   1650  Adrian  Van   der  Donck 

cmment  census)  Yonkers  had  387  manufactur-  and  several  Dutch   families  settled  in  what  is 

ing  establishments,    capitalized    for   $13,097,205  now  called  Yonkers.    The  region  aroimd  Yon- 

and   employing   8,615    wage-eameta,    to   whom  kers  then  belonged  to  the  Dutch.    It  became  a 

were  paid  annually  $3,888^92.    The  total  cost  part  of  Philipse  Manor  in  1672  and  the  tows 

«f  iiMtafial  used  each  year,  and  including  rents,  was  called  Ptiilipsburg.    The  town  of  Yiaitiw 
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was  foimded  in  1788,  and  in  1855  it  wai  incor-    ut.  fifth  Mm  of  Edward  TIT,  who  wu  created 

BOrsted  as  a  village.  The  town  vras  divided  Duke  of  York  m  1385,  and  died  in  1402.  He 
tn  1872;  the  northern  part  was  diaitcred  as  the  was  tbe  founder  of  the  hoase  of  Yoric,  in  En^- 
dty  of  Yonkers  and  the  sonthera  ^art  was  lisfa  hislory  that  of  the  "white  rose,"  while  hit 
called  KinRsbridge.  In  1874  Kingsbridge  be-  dder  brother  J<^  fourth  son  of  Edward  III, 
came  a  pan  of  New  York  citj.  Pop.^  (i8go)  created  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  IJ62,  was  tbe 
32fl3J;  ('900)  -l/iW  ;  (ig'o)  /y-803,  an  increase  founder  of  the  rival  house  of  Lancaster,  or  tbe 
of  66-5  per  cent.  "red  rose* ;  and  their  claims  were  contested  to* 

Consult:  Scharf,  'History  of  Westchester  nearly  half  a  centory  in  the  so  called  Wars  of 
CounW»;  Allison,  'The  History  of  Yonkers'  the  Roses.  The  first  Doke  of  York  was  suc- 
(l8p65-  ceeded  by  bis   son   Ebwakd,  who  fdl   at  Agio- 

Yomw,  yon,  France,  a  nortbero  interior  ??<^  "<  "415,  and  was  socceeded  by  bis  nej^ew 
department  bounded  by  Seine  a-Marne,  Aube.  Richabk  son  of  Aime  iloftuner.  who  was 
Cote-d'Or,  Nievre,  and  Loiret;  area,  2,868  Brand-daughter  of  Ijonei,  Doke  of  Clareiice, 
square  miles;  capital,  Auxerre.  The  surface  *!"!  son  of  Edward  III.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
is  generally  intersected  by  low  hills,  somelimcs  t)"3  descent  from  the  Dnke  of  Clarence  that 
barren,  but  usually  covered  with  fruitful  vine-  ">«  house  alleged  its  supcnor  right  owr  that 
yards,  which  >ield  the  famous  Chablis,  Joigny,  oi  Lancaster  which  was  decended  from  the 
Auxerre,  and  Tonnexre  wines.  Between  the  fourth  son  of  bdward  IIL  The  title  was  sub- 
hiUs  lie  beautiful  and  productive  vallej-9.  The  se<jnentb'  borne  by  Edward  Plantagmct.  afier- 
tnost  elevated  land  is  in  the  southwest,  forming  «rd  Edward  IV.;  by  Richard  Planlagenet, 
the  watershed  between  tbe  basins  of  the  Loire  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  1483  by  his 
and  Seine.  Tbe  small  part  belonging  to  the  ™»cle  IOch"d  IIL  ;  by  Henry  Tudor,  afterward 
former  is  drained  by  the  Veille.  All  the  rest  Henry  VIII.;  by  Charles  Stuart,  afterward 
belongs  to  the  latter,  which  receives  it  chiefly  Charles  I. ;  by  James  Stuart,  afterward  James 
by  the  navigabk  Yonne.  The  climate  b  tern-  "■;  *"*'  ***  cwiferred  by  the  pretender,  James 
Derate,  and  the  air  pure  and  healthful,  except  HU  on  his  second  son  Heniy  Benedict,  known 
IP  some  wet,  marshy  spots.  The  minerals  m-  ""  history  as  Cardinal  York,  tbe  last  ot  the 
elude  iron,  ted  and  yellow  ochre,  building- stone,  royal  family  of  tbe  Stiarls.  After  the  accefr- 
litfaograt^ic  stones,  pavement,  and  potter's  clay,  sioo  of  the  house  of  hianovcr  to  the  Briiiso 
Tbe  manufactures  are  of  coarse  woolens,  woolen  throne,  George  L  created  his  brother  EaxESr 
covers,  serge,  glue,  etc  The  trade  is  in  com,  Augustus  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  (1716). 
wine,  vinegar,  wood  and  charcoal,  ship-timber.  He  died  m  1728,  and  the  title  was  held  by  El>- 
woot,  cattle,  iron,  and  ochre.  Pop.  about  W-*™  Augustls,  the  secopd  son  of  Frederic, 
^5,000.  prince  of  Wales,  and  Fseikbic  second  scm  of 

Yoosofaye,  yoo-soofzi,  or  YumOai  (•chil-  ^^  "k  "*"  '""  made  eommandcr-in-chiel 
dren  of  Joseph"),  an  important  Afghan  tribe,  SL**"!,^"'"*  ■'""?:  ^  ^'^f'  ^5**  *^'^i 
on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India,  Their  ter-  The  title  was  m  abeyance  onUl  189^  when  it 
riiory  includes  about  2,000  square  miles  within  **«  ^J"^*^  «•  ^^^^  George  Fredenck  Er- 
tfae  British  district  of  Peihawur  and  also  the    "«••  Albert. 

hills    beyond    tbe    north    boundary,    and    their  York     (British,  Caer  Ebroc;  Latin,  Ebon- 

total  ninnber  is  estimated  at  24fiflOO,  including  cum),  England,  an  archicpiscopal  dty  and  di-JC 
73,000  soldiers.  The  crops  ot  tbe  r^oo  are  county,  capital  of  Yorkshire,  196  miles  north- 
wheat,  barley,  millets,  nuize,  cotton,  and  naiM-  northwest  from  London  by  rail,  at  the  coaflu- 
tard  seed.  Iron,  cattle,  and  wool  are  exported,  ence  of  the  Foss  with  the  Oust  It  consists 
and  the  transit  trade  is  considersbte.  of  the  dty  proper,  and  of  suburbs,  some  por- 

Yorlck,  (i)  The  king's  fool,  whose  sknll  tions  of  which  are  situated  across  the  Foss.  and 
is  apostrophized  by  Ham&t  in  the  fifth  act  of  communicate  with  the  rest  by  several  bridges. 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  <Hamlet.'  {2)  Tbe  The  city,  with  a  circuit  of  nearly  three  miles,  is 
pseudonym  adopted  by  Laurence  Steme  in  'A  enclosed  by  andent  double  walls,  originally  Ro- 
Bentimental  Jonmcr.  (3)  The  parson  in  man,  but  reslored  by  Edward  L,  and  partly 
Sterne's  'Tristram  Shandy,'  intended  as  a  por-  repaired  at  subsequent  periods;  tbe  portiona 
trait  of  hhnself.  <  which    still    remain    have   been    converted    into 

Yoritomo  Waamoto.  y6-re-t6'm6  mC-na-  Promenades,  CMjimanding  a  bMudful  prospect 
mfi'tS,  Japanese  soldier  and  statesman:  b.  «*  ?«  surttiunding  country  Yortt  is  oitered 
1146;  d.  1199.  He  became  about  1159  the  leader  ^t'>"^  imposing  gates;  and  is  built  for  the 
of  the  military  dan  of  Minamoto  in  its  feud  f?*^  ^  "  nan^ow  i^egular  streets,  nany 
with  that  of  Taira.  In  1180  he  assembled  an  '"^  "»>•  t""*"  "j  ""^  ^PP"*?^  }^ 
army  of  considerable  sirength.  and  began  op-  P^'vemento  have  tnwfcmued  many  of  the  oldw 
erations  against  the  Taira,  whom  in  Ti8s  he  parts  rf  the  ci^.  andiranyt^dsoine  catiges  of 
completely  destroyed  in  the  naval  hallle  off  ""'  ^^f^  ,^  ^"'", ''~' u'^'t^S^^L-P"''  T"^j 
Dan-no-ura,  not  far  from  Shimonoseki.  Hebe-  or  cathedral  dates  from  the  7th  c«mury,  but  did 
came  practically  ruler  of  Japan,  though  nomi-  ^  '»*B'"  *f  assume  its  present  form  till  1171, 
nally  sub^-ct  to  the  Mmado,  was  made  (noi)  '?«*  ""  ^*  completed  till  1472-  A  square  mw- 
Sei-i-tai  sno-gun,  established  his  capital  at  Ka-  P'X*'-*/'"  "S'L.'^°"L  ^1 '"IJ"*?"?"  5L.*^ 
makura,  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  feudal  system  ^^^^^  "If^S  f«t^»nd  ^°,°^%  ^"^  (??=" 
of  Japan  °^  graceful  proportion,  196  feet,  flank  a  ndily- 

V ■  "  f, J.     ice       TT  T.  decorated    western    front,   divided    by   paneled 

Yoxk,C«<hML  See  Stumt,  HlKBV  Behb-  btrttresses  into  three  compartmerrts,  ol^lvhich 
MCT  M«iA  Ct*MENT.  rtiat  in  the  centre  is  diiefiy  occupied  by  a  bean- 

York,  Duke  of,  a  title  formerly  conferred  tifnl  window  and  a  splendid  portal  Measured 
m  Ae  second  sons  of  the  kings  of  England.  It  without  die  walls,  *e  whole  lengdi,  from  CMt 
was  first  bom^  however,  by  Edmund  m  Labc-    to  west,  is  524  feet,  and  the  width  ■ 
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transepts,  north  to  south,  222  feet;  length,  from  K^'me  Railroad;  about  45  miles  south  by  west 
wett  floor  to  choir,  264  feet;  length  of  choir,  of  Portland  and  100  miles  southwest  of  Augusta, 
162  feet;  breadth  of  body  and  side  aisles,  109  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  but  is  known 
feet.  The  interior  consists  chiefly  of  a  lofty  as  a  favorite  summer  resort.  It  has  a  number 
nave,  separated  from  its  aisles  by  long  ranges  of  buildings  of  historic  interest,  among  which 
of  iinely  clustered  columns,  a  still  loftier  choir,  is  the  jail,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
lighted  by  a  maffnificent  and  beautifully  blazoned  country.  It  contains  several  villages  in  which 
window,  and  a  Tady<chapel  continuing  the  choir,  are  man^  summer  cottages.  The  national  bank 
and  containing  some  beautiful  monuments.  The  in  the  village  of  York  has  a  capital  of  $so,ooa 
cathedral  has  twice  sustained  serious  damage  The  town  was  set  off,  in  i6z2,  from  land  granted 
and  narrowly  escaped  total  destruction  from  fire,  by  the  Plymouth  Council  to  John  Mason 
caused  in  i&sg  by  an  incendiary  lunatic,  and  in  and  Ferdinand  Gorges.  In  1624  the  place  was 
1840  by  the  negligence  of  a  workman  engaged  called  Agamenticus.  On  1  March  1640,  a  terri- 
on  its  repair.  The  chapter-house,  entered  from  tory  of  zi  square  miles  was  incorporated  as  a 
the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  richly  borough  by  Gorges,  and  chartered  as  the  city 
decorated  octagon,  and  near  it  is  a  fine  old  of  Georgeana  in  1642.  This  was  the  first  mu- 
chapel,  originally  farming  part  of  the  old  archi-  nicipa!  corporation  made  by  the  English  in 
episcopal  palace,  and ,  now  appropriated  to  the  North  America.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
library.  York  possesses  many  other  places  of  in  1649,  Georgeana  City,  Isle  of  Shoals,  Wells, 
worship,  includmg  a  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  and  Kitterytown  united  and  established  a  con- 
pro-cathedral;  aud  collegiate,  grammar,  blue-  federacy.  In  1652  the  confederacy,  and  all  of 
coat,  gray-coat,  and  board  schools.  Other  not-  Maine  came  under  the  control  of  Massachu- 
able  buildings  and  establishments  are  an  ancient  setts.     The  city  charter  of  Georgean; 


Gothic  guildhall   (1446),  and  spacious  mansion-  voked,   and   the  name  changed   to   York.     The 

house  adjoining;  the  fine  old  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  limits    of   the   present    town    are    about    as    in 

Abbey;  Qifford's  Tower,  part  of  the  city  caslle  1653.     In    the    early    years    the    town    suffered 

founded  by  the  Conqueror;  the  fine  old  mer^  from  Indian  depredations;  one  attack,  in  1692, 

chants'  hall ;  county  assize  courts ;  city  courts  of  resulted   in   the   massacre  or   capture   of   about 

justice  in  the  late  Gothic  style  (i8<;e)  ;  the  nju-  one    half    the    inhabitants.      The    population    is 

seum   of   the    Yorkshire    Philosophical    Society,  about    3,000.      Consult  r    Emery,    'Ancient    City 

assembly-room,  masonic  hall,  baths,  art-gallery,  of  Georgeana   and    Modern   Town   of   York' ; 

free  library,  the  Yorkshire   Club-house,  concert  Baxter,   'Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  His   Prov- 

rooms,  two  theatres,  cemetery,  lunatic  and  blind  ince  of  Maine'   (l8po). 

asylums,  dispensary,  county  hospital,  cattle  mar-  york.    Neb.,    city,    county-seat    of    York 

ket,  almshouses    and. numerous  other  charities.  Countv;  on  the  ChJcapo.  Burlington  &  Quincy, 

The  railway  station  is  one  of  the  finest  m  the  „,(,    k^^-ms    City    &    Omaha,    and    the    Free- 

kuiBdom.    The  manufactures  include  iron  cast-  „,o„,     Elkhom    &    Missouri    Valley    R.R.'s; 

ings.  bottles,  leather,  flour    cocoa,  and  con  fee-  50  ^^^^  west  of  Lincoln.    It  was  settled  ia 

tiooery.     York  ranks  second  among  Enghsh  c.l-  ,3      ^„^  ;„  .gSo  was  incorporated.     It  is  in  an 

les,   its  archbishop  havmg  the  title  of   Primate  agricultural    and    stock-raisfng    region,    and    its 

of  England  (see  ARceBiSHOp)  ;  its  chief  m^is-  industries  are  connected  chiefly  with  farm  pro- 

trate   takes   the   title   of   lord-mayor.     It   is   the  d^^g,     ^  ,,33  ^  fiour  mill,  machine  shop,  foun- 

headquarters     of     the     North-Easlem     Railway  dry,  large  stock  yards,  and  grain  elevators.   The 

Company,  and  contains  their  carnage  and  wag-  educational   institutions   are    York    College    (U. 

*^.v    c^fi.       n,   "    communicahon    by   water  g)    ^     ^^^  -^  ^g^     ^  1,1  1,  ^j,^,    established 

with   Selby    Gpole,   Hull,    etc     York  was   the  ^^  ^g^    jj^,    p^^;.    Academy  (R.  C.) ;  public 

early  British  Caer   Ebroc  of  the  Bngantes  and  ^^j         i^j,   elementary   schools   and   piibli^  and 

under  the  Romans  as  Eboracum  became  their  g^^ool  libraries.    The  two  national  llanks  have 

ri^L^Llrn\r?llZ%l:."  a  combined  capital  of  $iS0^.     Pop.    (,9.0) 

Cerors   Severus   and  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  ^^^'    ,       „  ..  .  .      t    ^,     , 

ere  it  is  popularly  (bat  incorrectly)  supposed  -    ^°^^     P\'    ^^3-.    county-seat    of    York 

ConJtantine  the  Great  was  born.    After  their  County;  oil  the  Condorus  Creek,  and  on  the 

departure  it  so  fat  retained  its  importance  as  Pennsylvania,  the  York  Southern,  Ae  Northern 

to  become  the  capital  of  Northumbria,  whose  Central,    and    the    Western    Maryland    R.R.s; 

king,  Edwin,  in  &,  made  it  an  archiepiscopal  about  a8   miles   Bontheas     of  Harrisburs,   and 

.ee.    In    the   8th    century   its   diocesan   school  95  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.     It  is  in  a  pio- 

.ttmcted  students  not  only  from  all   parts  of  '""ive   farming  section   and  has   considerable 

the  kingdom,  but  from  France  and  cfermany,  mannfacturmg  interests. 

nnd  sent  out  scholars  who  afterward  acquired  ,.  '"l""""-;'"  '^  govemmeM  census) 
European  celebrity  Here  the  first  English  Par-  'he.  city  had  4^  manufacturiog  establishments, 
liam.it  was  held  by  Henry  II.  in  ii6a  In  capiUhred  for  $9,640,784.  There  were  «4  offi- 
afier-times  it  makes  a  dislioguished  figure  in  "'''  "'  =l"ks  whose  salaries  were  t4j8jei 
almost  all  the  great  epochs  and  events  of  Eng-  per  "nnnm,  and  7,78s  wage-earners  who  received 
lish  history,  during  the  Civil  War  surrendering  S2,?7?,i7S  per  annum.  The  total  cost  for  ma. 
to  the  Parliamentarians  after  >  siege  of  several  gnal  rent,  power,  and  heat,  each  year,  was 
weeks,  subsequent  to  their  victory  at  Marston  56,078,070,  and  the  value  of  the  Smshed  pro- 
Moor  in  the  vicinity.  Among  its  distinguished  ^ucts  was  $11,961,706.  The  foundry  and  ma- 
natives  are  Alcuin  the  tutor  to  the  family  chine  finished  products  amounted,  each  year, 
of  Charlemagne!  *laiiman  the  sculptor;  and  »  ta.6S4,772;  and  the  tobacco  products  to  $i,- 
William  Etty  the  palmer,  ,'90,155.  ,Other  mancfactnres  of  which  there  ate 
large  and  valuable  outputs  annually  are  agn- 
York,  Maine,  town,  port  of  entry,  York  cultural  implements,  cigar  boxes,  food  products^ 
Cotsnty;  on  York  River,  and  on  the  Boston  &  carriages,  wagons,  carriage  and  wagon  mateiv 
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ds,  confecrionery,  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  York,  a  river  in  Virginia,  formed  by  tbe 

furniture,    iron    and    steel   products    (including  confluence    of  the    Pamunlcey    and    Matlapony 

nails,  spike,  wire  nails,  etc.),  lumber  products,  rivers.     It    is    the   tidal    estuary    of   the   rivers, 

{»per  and  wood  pulp,  shirts,  and  patent  medi-  which  begins  at  West  Point  and  flows  southeast 

cines.    The  vast  power  generated  at  Yorkhaven,  to   the   Chesapeake    Bay,    It  is    40  miles   long 

II    miles   north   of   York,   will  greatly   increase  and   navigable   to   the   head   of   tide   water.    At 

the    manufacturing    industries    of    York,     The  its  entrance,  on  York  Spit,  is  a  lighthouse. 

York  Haven  Water  and  Power  Company  have  York     and     Lancaster,     Wara     of.     See 

built  a  crib  dam  to  obtain  a  sufhcient  volume  01  Roses    Wabs  op  thb. 

water   to   run   the  large  plant  intended   for  the  v'  \    f^  t-i          1       ^   j      .  xr     1      xt  1.       t» 

generation  of  electri(Sl  power  and  the  distri-  ^^'^  Pf^^^J'  ^e^"'^**  ^^  ^"""^.u^  m"  -  I* 

bution   of   this    power   to    places    in    York   and  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 

adjoining  counties     There  is  an  extensive  trade  ?'«£C^"  '"  P*""^''  ""^  "*^  "P^^J  to  students 

in  the  Sianufactured  products   and  in   general  "  \^-    ''  "^  "3<1"  ^^^  """^^^^  °^  a  board  of 

merchandise  which  is  distributed  to  tbe  villages  trustees  composed  of  five  members  at  large  and 

and  towns  of  a  larce  reeion  representatives  of  four  conferences  of  tbe  United 

-In.,     <«  —.,1,.      ^=iil«.   .!.,?.,,«!      T-1,.   c>....i.  Department,    the    Conservatory    of    Music,    the 

?,?  W.H   .ij    Si   .k.H,J     f  J;  J,,  i.  f.  H  College  of  Commerce,  the  Schiol  of  Shorttood, 

St  li  .en'™,  „,  bS    iJfeefLI  H  "■=  School  of  Exprmion,  the  School  of  Art 

S!fSt'Sr'TS,e'S?ihSi'll,™V.u  i';','*,t°°S°'JecTh'"";  <°T^'"'"l1i°  'Vh 
tifil  pirk.;  Highland,  F.rqnhjr,  and  Penn.  ">'  ."■?  Summer  School. .  The  collie  oHen 
The  principal  pnllic  biilding,  are  the  govern-  ol"""!.  Pjdo.onh.cal  K.enofic,  and  l.tetir, 
mem  hnildiig,  the  coun-hon.e,  county  jail,  the  =°"™..  ao-l  ?"i"'  ."".''.'"w?  \^-  T  '  S 
Maamie  Temple,  fonr  markit  hnildiig.  an  fomplet.on  of  the  clau.c.l,  nh,lo»ph,cal,  and 
opera  hon«,,  threi  poblic  halls,  and  the  mtJnici-  '"'"'!  cour.esjhe  degree  of  B.S.  ior  the  .c- 
pkl  building;.  There  is  an  excellent  water-sup-  f""*?  ""'"■  .J^=  ™''  ■><  •«•>  ,">""«  "  ""», 
ft  and  a  Jood  sewerage  system.  '%"''  P™o'*ed.  The  nomal  depaiiment 
Church,',  ChmMlf  „i  EJuMioh„l  Mi-  "f".  "  "»["»  ">""  "'  ?  V""'  ""''  '.  ""T 
iKlras.- There  are  lio  churches,  representing  '""  '"'f"'  course  which  ts  preparatory  to 
16  difierent  denominations.  The  principal  cha?  ft  "°™?'  ™"'-  />"  degree  of  bachelor  of 
itable  institutions  and  hospitals  are  the  city  <l"'='otics  is  conferred  on  all  graduates  from  the 
hospital,  charity  hospital,  county  almshousi  P°™"'  ""'«■  '•  model  school  was  established 
ChiWrei'.  Home,  and  pri.Me  sanatoriums.  Th.^  '"  ""J",  ^he  conservatoiy  of  music  oSers 
educational  institutions  are  York  Collegiate  In-  S?"""  '»  "'""i  ™"'  ""<'  "'.»'';■  '"''  f^''" 
slitute  (Presb),York  County  Academy'founded  ')''  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  for  gr.diiaiion 
in  1787,  two  business  Mhools,  Saint  Patrick's  '"■"  "'J  '""  """•"■  Jhe  College  of  Corn- 
Academy  (R.  C),  a  public  high  school,  founded  merce  offers  a  course  of  one  year,  and  an  ad- 
in  1870,  piblic  and  parish  schools,  a  bublic  li-  J""''  fl"!  °'  'J"  K™,'  additional ;  the 
rurT,    VnrV   Cn-int^   I .-,  I  ii.r.r»    .^,1    ^.i„t  degree  of  bachclor  of  accounts  IS  conferred 


brary,    York   County   Law  Library,  ahd   Saint  ''","'"  ."""'S'  °J  """f"  "  ""'"",?  »" 

John'k  Chureh  free  library.  gradmtes  from  the  advanced  course.    The  Sum- 

Bmk,  nni  K«„c.,.- There  are  five  na-  ."rt  j"°"^  are  intended  specially  for 
tional,  three  state,  and  two  private  banks.  The  ""hers,  iind  a  model  school  is  conducted.  In- 
combined  japiial  of  the  to  banks  is  Ja,i38,oooi  "'i"™  m  physical  training  is  given,  and  an 
the  annual  imount  of  business  is  (,  ,ii,m  °  5",  l"ii  .?"  "^  1  'I  K'T"'"!!  ?' 
The  municipal  expenditures  for  anJnal  main-  "''""S"  '"£■  "■"=  »  •'■J  »  f^/  <<•'  ".M"." 
tenance  and  operation  are  about  »30S,ooo.  The  3"""  "  ™  campus.  The  students  main  am 
chief  items  of  expense  are:  for  eduStional  in-  "  '  .^  and  Young  Womerfs  Christian 
stiintions.  $78,000;  police  depanment,  $21,000;  Associations,  and  two  literary  societies.  The 
municipal  lighting,  $24,000;  fire  department,  S'f'',  '"  '»'°  contamed  a  500  vo tames,  the 
$I4,50o7andslreerdep7rtmeit,  $14,800  students    numbered    479,    and    the    faculty    16. 

Goorrnn.rnl.-The  govemiient  is    adminis-  York  College  is  considered  one  of  the    e.ding 

tered  under  a  charter  of  1887  which  provides  for  institutions  of  higher  leammg  in  Nebraska. 
a   mayor,    whose    term   of   office    is    for   three  York  von  Wartenburg.  ydrk  fon  var'ten- 

years,  and  a  city  council  of  39  members,  elected  boorg,  Hans  David  Ludwig,  Count,  a  Prus- 

annually  in  February.    The  board  of  education  sian  field-marshal ;  b.   Potsdam  a6  Sept.   1759 ; 

is  chosen  by  popular  vote ;  the  other  adminis-  d.  Klein-tils,  near  Breslau,  Silesia,  4  Oct.  1830. 

trative  ofhcials  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  sub-  He  entered  the  army  in  1772,  but  was  cashiered 

ject  to  the  approval  (if  the  council.  for  insubordination  in  1779,  and  then  served  the 

History. —  A  permanent  settlement  was  made  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  1783-^  He,  however, 
in  1735  by  a  German  colony;  but  in  r74i  the  re-entered  the  Prussian  service,  becoming  a 
town  was  laid  out  by  John,  Thomas,  and  Rich-  major-general  in  1807,  and  governor  of  the 
ard  Penn,  and  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  province  of  Prussia  in  iBii.  He  was  especially 
1787.  In  1887  York  was  chartered  as  a  city.  In  distinguished  during  the  War  of  Liberation  and 
1749,  the  first  court  of  general  quarter  ses-  the  invasion  of  France  (1813-14),  was  ennobled 
Sions  was  held  here.  In  1777  the  Continental  in  1814,  and  made  a  field-marshal  in  1821. 
Congress  left  Philadelphia,  fearing  capture  by  Yorke,  york,  Curtis,  pseudonym  of  S. 
Howe s  army,  and  convened  in  York  30  Septem-  Righmono  Lza,  English  novelist:  b.  Glasgow. 
ber-  Congress  continued  to  hold  sessions  in  She  is  the  daughter  of  J.  J.  Long  and  was  mar- 
York  until  27  June  1778.  Pop.  (1880)  13,940:  tied  to  J.  W.  Richmond  Lee,  a  mining  engineer. 
(1890)  20.793;  (igoo)  33,654;  (1910  census)  Among  her  numerous  works  may  be  cited: 
44J50.  Consult  Gibson.  'Histoty  of  York  'That  Little  GirP  (1886):  'A  Record  of  Dia- 
County.'  cords'    (1894)  :  "Because  of  the  Child*  (1896); 
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York'ahire.  England,  the  larBCst  county  of  W'H^msburg    14    September.    His    force    con- 

the  kingdom,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tew,  ^'^d  9^  7fi^  French   under   Rochambeau  and 

separating  it  from  Durham,  east  by  the   North  '-"^   Americans.     On   29   September    Washmg- 

Sea,  south  by  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  '°''.  ="1^  ^'^  ""^g  invested   Yorktowiv    He   was 

Chester,   and   west   by   Chester,   Lancaster,   and  ^^^'^'^'i    by   a    French    fleet    under    Count    De 

Westmoreland;  area,  6,067  square  miles.     York-  Grasse,  who   blocked   the   river   in   such   a   way 

shire  is  divided  into  trithings,  or  three  ridings,  ha    Ihc  Britisli  were  unable  to  send  assistance 

respectively  the  north,  east,  and  west  ridings,  t°.  »»=  soldiers  at  Yorktown.    Clinton  had  sent 

each   riding  having  a  separate  lord- lieutenant,  reinforcements   to    Comwallis    but    De    Crasse 

The  main  portion  of  the  county  forms  a  large  Prevenled  the   landing     The  first  parallel   was 

central  valley  stretching  southeast  to  the  Hum-  established   on   9   October     and   tlw    Americans 

her,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Pennine  range  oi^ned  fire  and  destroyed  some  of  the  British 

and  on  the  other  by  the  Cleveland  Hills,  and  8"ns.'    J""^  next  day  three  lat^e  transports  and 

drained  chiefly  by  the  Ouse  and  its  tribuUries.  »  '"8^'^  *«™  destroyed.    The  attack  was  rc- 

Considcrably  more  of  the  North  Riding  is  pas-  !V«*«<1  9^^^  nth  and  again  on  the  14th.     Oti 

turage  than  under  cultivation,  but  it  includes  the  'he   17th  Cornwallis  offered  10  capitulate,  and 

vale  of  York,  with  an  area  of  about  ifxx  square  9"  \^%  '9th  he  surrendered.    The  American  oss, 

miles,  in  which  there  is  much  fertile  land  grow-  'ncludini    the    French,    was    about    300    killed, 

ing   all    kinds    of   crops.     It    also    includes   the  wounded,  and  missmg,  and  the  _British, loss  was 

Qeveland  district,  with  its  great  bed  of  i"on  ore.  ^hout  5E0.    This  was  the  last  important  battle 

In  the  North  Riding  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  "^  'he  Revolutionary  War. 

county,  York;  Scarborough,  a  favorite  watering-  .    Yorktown   was  the  scene  of  a   second  siege 

place;  and  Whitby,  famous  for  Us  jet.     In  the  <lu"ng   the   Civil    War    (see   Yobkiowh.    SlEfll; 

East  Riding  the  area  under  cultivation  greatly  °^'-     '^''^-  ^'^lo)  136. 

exceeds  that  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture.  Yorktown,  Si^fe  of,  in  ttie  Civil  W»r, 
Its  industrial  activity  is  centred  in  the  great  On  4  April  1862  Gen.  McOellan,  with  S&OOO 
seaport  of  Hull.  In  the  West  Riding  the  pro-  men  and  about  too  guns,  started  from  Fort  Mon- 
porlion  of  land  laid  down  m  permanent  pasture  roe  tip  the  York  Peninsula  for  his  campaign 
15  larger  than  in  any  other,  being  two  thirds  of  against  Richmond.  His  plan  of  operation  was 
that  tinder  cultivation.  The  West  Riding  has  jo  move  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  right  direct 
long  been  famous  for  its  woolen  and  worsted  to  Yorktown,  and  another  along  the  James 
manufactures,  of  which  it  jS  now  the  chief  seat.  Rjver  westward  of  and  beyond  Yorktown  to  the 
Their  development  has  been  in  modern  times  vicinity  of  Williamsbunt.  Should  the  Confed- 
aidcd  by  the  proxiin:ty  of  coal  and  iron.  The  erate  works  at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg 
great  coal  field  of  the  West  Ridmg  yields  not  offer  serious  resistance  he  designed  to  land  Gen. 
wily  the  Silkstone  bituminous  coal,  most  valu-  McDowell's  First  corps,  reinforced  if  necessary. 
able  as  a  house  coal,  but  also  the  Barnsley  thick  ^n  the  left  bank  of  the  York  or  on  the  Severn, 
coal,  semt-anthracitic  Leeds  produces  every  ^nd  move  it  on  Gloucester  and  West  Point,  in 
variety  of  woolen  goods;  Bradford,  mixed  order  to  take  in  reverse  whatever  force  the 
worsted  fabrics  and  yarns ;  Dewsbury.  Bailey,  enemy  might  have  on  the  peninsula  and  coin- 
and  adjoining  districts,  shoddy;  Huddersfield,  pel  him  to  abandon  his  positions.  At  the  end  of 
plain  goods,  with  fancy  trouserings  and  coat-  ((,(  first  day's  march  Gen.  Ileintzelman's  ITiird 
ings;  and  Halifax,  worsted  and  carpets,  Barns-  ^orps  on  the  right  bivouacked  at  Howard"i 
ley  is  famous  for_  its  hnen  manufactures.  Bridge  and  Cockletown  beyond,  and  Gen.  Keyes' 
of  which  Leeds  also  is  a  seat,  as  well  as  of  that  Fourth  corps  on  the  left,  at  Young's  Mill,  near 
of  leather.  Next  to  the  woolen  and  other  textile  James  River.  On  the  Sth  Keyes  resumed  hij 
industries  comes  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  anarch  for  the  Halfway  House,  between  York- 
steel  machinery,  and  implements  of  every  de-  town  and  Williamsburg,  but  had  hardly  got  on 
scription.  Leeds  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  t^^  road  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  latge 
of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  force  of  the  enemy,  with  a  battery,  was  at  Lee's 
Slieflield  of  iron-work  and  cutlery.  Population  Mills,  six  miles  beyond,  barring  the  way  over 
of  Yorkshire  about  3,700,000.  the    Warwick,   wliicli,    according    to    the   maps. 

York'town,  Va.,  town,  county-seat  of  should  not  ha\'e  run  in  that  direction.  Keyes 
York  County;  on  the  York  River,  sevtn  miles  advanced,  and  in  the  afternoon  found  the  smia- 
from  its  month,  and  68  miles  southeast  of  Rich-  tion  as  reported;  and  after  some  artillery-finng 
mond.  It  has  regular  connection  with  the  he  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  right 
Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  ports  by  means  of  the  Heintielman  advanced  to  near  Yorktown,  came 
Old  Dominion  and  other  lines  of  steamers,  under  artillery-fire  from  the  works,  and  en- 
York  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  camped  fronting  them,  where  he  was  destined  to 
United  States;  it  contains  the  oldest  custom-  remain  a  full  month.  Yorktown.  as  well  as  the 
house  in  the  country.  It  is  famous  for  having  line  of  the  Warwick  southward  to  James  River. 
been  the  place  where  Lord  Cornwallis  surren-  was  held  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Magntder.  with  about 
dcred,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  ii.poo  men.  For  ten  days  McClellan  remained 
honor  of  the  event.     In  August  1781  Cornwallis.  in   front  of  Magruder.  making  s 


1  force  of  8,000  men,  look  possession  of  the  sances,  but  no  serious  demonsti 

place,    threw    up    earthworks    and    fortified    the  engaged   in   bringing  up   troops   and   guiis   pre- 

town.    He  was  supported  by  several  Brilis^i  ves-  paratory  to  a  regular  siege,  and  was  askinff  for 

sels    in    the    York    River.      Fortifications    were  heavy    reinforcements    and    more    heavy    siege- 

erscted  also  at  Gloucester  Point,  opposite  York-  guns.    He   was   compelled   to   adopt    the   : ' 
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flie  fact  that  McDowell's  corps  of  33.4«>  men,  securely  blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land.  Jast 
which  he  had  proposed  using  to  flank  Yorktown,  after  the  arrival  of  Count  de  Grasse  came  also 
bj  Gloucester  and  West  Point,  had  been  with-  Count  de  Barras,  who  conunanded  the  French 
held  from  him,  to  protect  Washington  (see  flotilla  at  Newport.  He  brought  with  him  into 
Peninsula  Campaign  of  1862).  On  the  i6th  the  Chesapeake  8  additional  ships  of  the  line 
an  attempt  was  made  upon  Magnider's  lines  at  and  10  transports;  also  cannon  for  the  siege  of 
Lee's  Mill  (q.v.),  but  resulted  in  failure,  and  Yorktown.  By  Uie  beginning  of  September 
McClellan,  giving  up  the  idea  of  carrying  the  York  River  was  eSectuaily  closed  at  the  mouth 
Confederate  position  by  assault,  devoted  his  at-  and  the  Americans  and  the  French  be^n  to 
tention  entirely  to  siege  operations  against  strengthen  their  lines  by  land.  On  S  September 
Yorktown.  Under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Fiti-  the  English  Admiral  Graves  appeared  in  the  bay 
John  Porter  who  was  made  director  of  the  with  his  squadron,  and  a  naval  battle  ensued, 
siege.  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  chief  of  engineers,  in  which  the  British  ships  were  so  roughly 
and  Gen.  W.  F.  Barry,  chief  of  artillery,  the  handled  that  they  were  glad  to  draw  off  and  re- 
operations were  conducted  elaborately  and  with  turn  to  New  York.  On  28  September  the  allied 
great  skill.  Gen.  Barry  reports  that  the  siege  armies,  now  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
train  consisted  of  loi  pieces,  as  follows :  'Two  enemy,  and  con6dent  of  success,  encamped 
200-pounder  Parrott  rifled  guns,  eleven  100-  closely  around  Yorktown,  and  the  siege  was 
pounder  Parrott  rifled  guns,  thirteen  30-pounder  regularly  begun.  By  6  October  the  trenches  had 
Parrott  rifled  guns,  twenty-two  ao-pounder  Par-  been  contracted  to  a  disUnce  of  only  600  yards 
rott  rifled  guns,  ten  4j^-inch  rifled  siege  guns,  from  the  British  works.  From  this  position 
ten  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars,  ten  lo-inch  sea-  the  cannonade  became  constant  and  effective. 
coast  mortars,  fifteen  lO-inch  siege  mortars,  five  On  the  13th,  in  the  night,  the  Americans  made 
8-inch  siege  mortars,  and  three  8-inch  siege  an  assault,  and  the  outer  works  of  the  British 
howitzers.  Three  field  batteries  of  12-pound-  were  carried  by  storm.  At  day-dawn  on  the 
ers  were  likewise  made  use  of  as  guns  of  posi-  loth  the  British  made  a  sortie  from  their  in- 
tion.»  These  guns  were  mounted  on  very  clab-  trenchments,  but  were  wholly  nnsuccessful.  On 
orate  works,  some  15  in  number,  established  the  17th  Cornwallis  proposed  to  surrender,  and 
(^posite  the  town  and  the  works  to  its  right,  at  O"  *<  "O**"  Major-General  O'Hara  led  out  the 
ranges  varying  from  1,500  to  2,a»  yards.  In  whole  Bntish  army  from  the  trenches  mto  the 
number  and  weight  of  metal  they  were  far  supe-  oP^n  field,  where,  m  the  presence  of  the  allied 
rior  to  those  of  the  Confederates.  On  the  17th  rani's  °i  France  and  America.  7,247  English  and 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  had  been  assigned  to  the  Hessian  soldiers  laid  down  ttieir  arms,  delivered 
defense  of  the  peninsula  and  Richmond,  and  he  '""■"  standards,  and  became  prisoners  of  war. 
had  on  the  Yorktown  and  Warwick  line  not  to  York'ville,  S.  C,  town,  county-seat  of 
exceed  50,000  men.  He  made  no  strenuous  York  County;  on  the  South  Carolina  &  Georgia 
effort  to  interfere  with  McClellan's  operations,  extension  and  the  Southern  R.R.'s;  about  85 
but  determined  to  hold  his  position  until  Mc-  miles  north  of  Columbia.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
Qellan  was  ready  to  attack  and  then  to  fall  back  tural  region,  in  which  arc  valuable  deposits  of 
without  waiting  to  have  his  troops  driven  from  iron.  It  has  iron  works,  machine  shops,  saddle 
thdr  works.  By  30  April  McClelian  had  pres-  and  harness  factory,  spoke  and  handle  works, 
ent  for  duty  115,102  men,  including  Franklin's  and  lumber  mill.  There  are  seven  churches  and 
division  that  had  been  sent  to  him  to  turn  York-  two  graded  schools  (including  high  school  dc- 
town  by  Gloucester  Point  or  West  Point,  but  partments),  one  for  colored  and  one  for  white 
which  since  its  arrival  on  the  aoth  had  been  kept  pupils.  The  savings  bank  has  a  capital  of  $50.- 
on  board  transports,     On  i  May  McClellan  pro-  ooa     Pop.   (1910)  2,326. 

posed  to  open  fire  on  the  rooming  of  the  6th  Yoruba,  yo'roo-ba,  or  Yarriba,  ya're-ba, 
with  all  his  guns,  arid  to  press  the  siege  until  northern  Nigeria,  West  Africa,  a  former  in- 
final  assault  should  be  deemed  practicable  But  dependent  state  situated  north  and  north- 
on  27  April  Johnston  had  learned  that  McUel-  east  of  the  colony  of  Lagos,  peopled  by  a 
Ian  s  batteries  were  approaching  completion  and  number  of  confederated  tribes,  and  now  at- 
would  be  ready  to  open  fire  in  five  or  six  days,  [ached  to  the  colony  and  protectorate  of 
and  he  made  his  dispositions  for  retreat,  at  Ugos.  Much  of  the  country  is  fertile  and 
ttie  night  of  3  May.  leaving  some  serviceable  y,^i  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
heavy  guns  behind,  he  evacuated  Yorktown  and  made  great  progress  in  the  industrial  arts. 
fell  back  to  Williamsburg  on  the  way  to  Rich-  They  are  largely  pagans,  hut  Mohamraedan- 
""*??"  1.  .nn:  ■  i  Ti  j  i  it  ,  v.  <••  '^m  and  Christianity  have  made  way  among 
Consult:  'Official  Records,;  Vol.  XI.;  'Me-  ^^^^^  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
Clellans  Own  Story>;  Webb,  'The  Peninsula/;  jionj  have  long  been  at  work.  Ibadan,  to 
Barnard,  'Peninsular  Campaign*;  Allan,  <His-  which  there  is  a  railway  from  Lagos,  is  the 
tory  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia';  The  hrgest  town,  having  about  200,000  inhabiwnts; 
r  "*l"^      j'^Twi    ™"       ^^^  Leaders  of  the  Oyo,  farther  to  the  north,  is  the  capital. 


Civil  War,*  Vol,  II.  e,   A.   Cabma: 


Yoaemite,  yo-seml-te  (Indian,  ■full-grown 


Yorktown,   Siege  of.      In   the   war   of  the  grizzly   bear")    Valley,   in    Mariposa    County, 

American  Revolution,  Lord   Cornwallis  and  the  Cal„  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada; 

British  army  reached  Virginia  in  May  1781,  and  about  150  miles,  in  direct  line,  east  by  south  of 

in  the  following  August  invested  Yorktown,  on  San  Francisco.     This  valley  is  one  of  the  nat- 

the    York    River,     Washington    and    his    army  ural   curiosities  of  America,   and   is   unlike  any 

advanced  on  the  enemy  by  land,  and  the  French  olher  known  valley  in  the   world.     It  is  about 

fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse,  numbering  28  ships  of  six  miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 

the   line,   with   nearly   4,000   infantry   on   board,  wide.     It   is   nearly   a   mile   below   the    general 

reached  the  Chesapeake  and  came  to  safe  anchor  level  of  the  land  near  it.    Entering  the  valle* 

in  the  mouth  of  York  River.    Cornwallis  was  from    the   lower  end,  the   two  distinct  vall« 
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trpes  may  be  seen,  the  V-sbaped  and  the  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  In  1886  x  rail- 
U-shaped  (see  Valleys).  It  has  the  character-  road,  2a  miles  long,  was  built  from  Berenda. 
ittics  of  a  gorge  and  also  of  a  cafion.  It  is  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Raymond, 
nearly  enclosed  by  walls  of  granite  from  3,000  whence  a  stage  line  extenda  to  the  valley.  In 
to  nearly  5,000  feet  in  height  On  the  north  side  the  grant  to  the  State,  in  1864,  besides  the  vaU 
is  a  huge  block  of  granite  called  El  Capiian.  It  ley  proper  there  was  included  adjacent  territory 
projects  into  the  valley  so  that  two  of  its  for  two  miles  around  it.  Since  iSgo  the  whole 
smooth,  almost  perpendicular  faces  are  visible;  grant  has  been  called  Yowmite  National  Park, 
the  height  is  3J00  feet.  Opposite  El  Capitan  Consult:  Bunnell,  'Discovery  of  the 
arc  Cathedral  Rocks  and  Bridal  Veil  Rock.  Vosemite' ;  'Guide  to  the  Yosemite"  (California 
From  the  summit  of  El  Capitan  to  the  summit  Geological  Survey). 

of  Bridal  Veil  Rock  is  one  mile;  but  at  the  Yo'shihito,  Emperor  of  Japan:  b.  31  Aug. 
tosc  of  the  rocks  the  distance  apart  is  not  great.  ,8,9.  He  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Japan,  as 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  widens  from  El  Cap-  Mikado,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Mutsuhito, 
Itan  up  to  the  "meadows."  Other  conspicuous  30  July  igia,  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
blocks  of  the  unbroken  wall  are  called  the  "Receiving  the  Sacred  Treasures.'  He  has  re- 
Three  Brothers  (4.000  feet),  the  Spires,  Cap  of  ceived  a  thorough  education  at  the  Peers' 
Liberty,  and  Sentinel  Rock.  School  in  all  the  learning  of  modern  Japan,  as 
About  IS  miies  above  is  the  source  of  the  well  as  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Occident, 
Merced  River,  which  flows  through  the  Yosem-  and  is  broad,  liberal  and  democratic, 
ite  Valley.  The  Illouette  River  which  enters  „  ,  ,,,.„.  ^  ,.  , 
the  valley  from  the  south,  and  the  Tenaya  Fork,  You'attc,  Wilham.  English  veterinary  sur- 
from  the  northeast,  are  branches  of  the  Merced.  Seon;  b,  Exeter.  Devonshire,  1777;  d.  London 
There  are  two  falls  and  about  half  a  mile  of  9  .J?"-  ^^7-  Having  been  educated  for  the 
rapids  in  the  Merced  River,  beginning  just  be-  ram'slry,  he  preached  for  a  few  years  in  Lon- 
low  the  point  where  the  stream  enters  the  vaU  ^o".  "^ut  about  1813  established  tiiere  a  veien- 
ley.  Nevada  Fall,  the  upper  one,  U  about  600  "l*"?  mhrmary,ecturing  on  veterinary  practice 
feet  high,  and  Vernal  Fall  is  about  400  feet.  ',^35-  He  published  The  Complete  Gra"-'> 
Ti.-  tj_tj_i  ir-:i  c.ii.  : .1 .-j-.r/'.i i_-i  (American   ed.   i«ftjl  :    'Extent   and   Dbhc: 


The  Brtdal  Veil  Falls  is  on  the  side  of  Cathedral  CAmencan  ed.  i^) ;  Extent  and  Obligation 
Rock  which  faces  the  entrance.  Bridal  Veil  °f  ""'"^.^'y  ^9  ^""^u '  7'■,"<J"'^^  °"  <-^'^^ 
Creek  here  falls  over  a  precipice  630  feet  high,  (1834)  :  'Treatise  on  Sheep*  (1837)  ;■ 'Treatise 
and  flows  over  an  irregular  bed  which  forms  ^^  '^e  Horse'  (1831);  'Treatise  on  the  P<g' 
a  series  of  cascades  that  combined  make  a  C1847):  and 'Treatise  on  the  pog>(i&i2) ;  and 
descent  of  about  300  feet.  The  total  fall  is  900  ""*  .""  *'S°l''  /"^  1^  "^J  ■  o.^  Xt**T'" 
feet  The  name  ^es  from  the  appearance^  "^Ii'^^i^^"^'^^ '!?  ^"^"I  '"  ^^J*ll  *■"* 
the  highest  vertical  sheet  of  water  at  times  P«nodical  devoted  to  that  class  of  subjects, 
when  the  amount  of  water  in  the  stream  is  not  Youghal,  ya'hal  or  yal,  Ireland,  a  seaport 
too  great  and  when  the  wind  sways  the  «veil  of  of  County  Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Black- 
waters."  Just  below  El  Capitan  is  a  fall  called  water,  27  miles  east  of  Cork.  The  parish  church 
Virgin's  Tears,  which  is  over  1,000  feet  high,  jg  formed  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  ancient 
The  waters  flow  over  this  precipice  only  for  a  collegiate  church,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Des- 
few  months  after  the  summer  heat  has  melted  mond  in  1464;  the  •water  gate,"  the  "clock 
the  mountain  snows.  The  Yosemite  Falls,  gate,»  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house.  Myrtle 
nearly  opposite  Sentinel  Rock,  is  made  by  the  Grove,  are  other  notable  features.  The  export 
Yosemite  Creek.  The  first  vertical  fall  is  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  fisheries  are  the 
1.500  feet;  then  the  water  descends,  in  a  series  chief  industries.  Accordingtolocal  tradition,  the 
of  cascades  about  625  feet,  and  again  flows  over  potato  was  first  planted  at  Youghal  by  Raleigh, 
a   precipice  400   feet   high.     In   the   "meadows"  who   was   mayor  in   158a      Pop.   about  7,000. 

o?«i.^"!^^?h^*'°Th?nrL^™l'VrJr,'^r,'^h^  YoumMi..  yoo'mauz,  Edward   Living.ton. 

summer    months.    The    principal   trees    are   the  American  scientist:  b.  Coeymans,  N.  Y..  3  June 

pine,  fin  cedar,  and  oak.  ^g^      ^    ^^^   y^^j^   ,g  J^„    ^^        P^My 

EJ?  ^«^'"  ?^  ^JZ^h^J^  r^l,f  Ln7  ,1 '  Mind  at  times  through  m^ny  years  of  his  life, 
eat  massss  of  dome-shaped  rocks,  and  the  ^  j  j^;  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j  ■ 
nous  «big  trees'  of  Califorma  are  nearby,  g,,^  ^  Yonmans.  and  became  widely  known 
Among  the  prominent  elevations  are  North  pooularizer  of  science  He  lectured  ex- 
Dome,  Smtinel  Dome  Half  Dome  and  Glacier  t^„,i^^i /  and  in  1872  founded  'The  Popular 
Pomt.  .  From  Sentinel  Dome  may  be  obUined  a  Science  Monthly,  >  which  he  edited  till  his  death 
good  view  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  sur-  ^  established  the  'International  Scientific  Se- 
rounding  country.  Glacier  ,  Pomt  (4,740  f«t)  .  ,  The  volumes  of  this  series  were  published 
also  afl^ords  a  magnificent  view.  Half  Dome  is  .j^un^eously  in  different  languages  in  Lon- 
an  rmposing  mass  4,?«.  feet  h«h.  ^  p^^j  ^^^  y^^^  Le,  ;»  S«i„,  p^j^^^. 
The  Yosemite  Valley  was  discovers!  m,i8si  ^urg.  and  Milan.  He  also  published  several 
by  settlers  who  were  Seated  near  a  mimng  ^m  books  on  popular  subjects, 
camp   m   the  vicmity.    The   Indians  had  been 

annoying   the   white   settlers    and   miners,  and  Youmajis,  William  Jay,  American  chemist, 

while  in  pursuit  of  the  band  of  red  men,  the  brother  of  E.  L  Youmans   (q.v.)  :  b.  Milton. 

whites  found  this  valley.    It  was  named  after  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y..  14  Oct  1838:  d.  Mount 

an    Indian   chief.     In    1864,   Congress    gave    the  Vernon.    N.    Y.,    10    April    igoi.       He    studied 

Yosemite  Valley  to  the   Stale  of  California,  to  chemistry  at  Columbia  College  and  at  the  Shef- 

be  *held  for  public  use.  resort,  and  recreation,*  field    Scientific    School.   New    Haven,    and    was 

and  to  be  "inalienable  for  all  time."     It  is  under  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the 

the  control  of  commissioners  who  are  appointed  New  York  University  in  1865  and  practised  his 

by    the   governor.     Private    parties    have    built  profession  for  a  time  at  Winona,  Minn.    In  187 1 

wagon-roads  to  the  valley,  and  trails  to  various  he  was  called  to  assist  his  brother,  who  had 


Google 


Slanned  to  publish  'The  Popular  Science 
lotithly,'  and  from  that  time  till  igoo  was 
actively  connecled  with  the  management  and 
editorship  of  that  periodical.  He  edited  'Pio- 
neers of  Science  in  America'  (1895) ;  Huxley's 
'Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,'  adding  a 
second  part,  "Elementary  Hygiene'   (1867). 

Young,  Alexander,  American  Unitarian 
clergyman:  b.  Boston  1800;  d.  there  15  March 
1854-  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  i82(^ 
studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1825  be- 
came pastor  of  the  New  South  Qingregational 
Church  in  Boston,  which  office  he  held  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  published  'Chronicles  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth' 
(1841);  'Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of 
Ihe  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay'  (1846) ; 
'Library  of  Old  English  Prose  Writers'  (9 
vols.,  1831-4);  etc. 

Young,  Andrew  White,  American  political 
economist:  b.  Carlisle,  N.  Y.,  z  March  1802;  d. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  17  Feb.  1877.  His  publications 
include:  'Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Government*  (1835);  'First  Lessons  in  Civil 
Government'  (1843) ;  'Citizen's  Manual  of 
Government  and  Law*  (1851)  ;  'The  American 
Statesman:  A  Pohiical  History  of  the  United 
States*  (185s) ;  'National  Economy ;  A  His- 
tory of  the  American  Protective  System' 
(Ifco).      . 

Young,  Arthnr,  English  agricultural 
writer:  b.  London  tl  Sept.  1741;  d.  there  zo 
April  1820.  He  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but  early  adopted  the  profession  of  agri' 
culture,  carrying  on  farms  at  various  places, 
and  especially  on  his  paternal  estate,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  He  soon  became  famous  as  a 
writer  on  farming  and  allied  topics,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  agricultural  tours.  He  also  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  public 
men  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Washington 
being  one  of  his  correspondents.  In  178^  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  'Annals  of  Agncut- 
ture.'  of  which  46  volumes  were  issued.  This 
work  had  the  most  important  influence  upon  the 
art  ol  agriculture  in  England,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  was  translated  into  French 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government.  In  1793 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  newly  erected 
board  of  agriculture,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a 
year.  Young  not  only  visited  and  examined 
with  great  attention  many  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  also  made  several  tours  on  the 
Continent  He  became  blind  some  years  before 
his  death.  Among  his  numerous  works  are: 
'The  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  People  of  Eng- 
land' (1767,  enlarged  edition  1777);  'Six 
Weeks'  Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties' 
(1768) ;  'Six  Months'  Tour  through  the  North 
of  England'  (1770);  'Farmer's  Guide'  (1770); 
'Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England' 
(1771) ;  'The  Farmer's  Calendar'  (1771) ! 
<Tour  in  Irehnd'  (1780):  'Travels  in  France 
during  the  Years  1787-89'  (1792-4)  ;  treating 
of  agriculture  and  national  resources,  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  people,  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  regarding  the 
stale  of  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution; 
'Essays  on  Manures'  (1804);  'The  Rise  of 
Prices  in  Europe'  (1815).  By  order  of  the 
French  Directory  his  agricultural  works  were 
published  in  French  in  20  v«)|iimes  entitled  'Le 
Cultivateur   Anglais'    (1800-1).     Consult:    Les- 


lie Stephen,  'Studies  of  a  Biograidier'  (1898); 
his  Autobiography  edited  by  Mhs  Betham  Ed- 
wards (1898)  ;  and  bibliography  by  Anderson  in 
Huttons  edition  of  'Tour  in  Ireland'   (1892). 

Yoimg,  Brigham,  American  Mormon 
leader:  b.  Whitingham,  Vt.,  i  June  1801;  d. 
Salt  Lake  City  29  Aug.  1877.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  painter  and  glazier  and  worked  at  this 
occupation  in  Mendon,  N,  Y.  Early  in  life  he 
joined  the  Baptists,  hut  in  1831  was  converted 
to  Mormonisni,  and  joined  the  sect  at  Kiriland, 
Ohio,  in  1832.  In  1835  he  was  ordained  an 
elder  and  sent  forth  as  one  of  the  12  apostles, 
the  New  England  States  being  the  district  as- 
signed him.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith, 
in  1844,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president 
and  prophet,  though  he  had  three  competitors 
for  (he  office,  one  of  whom,  Sidney  Rigdon,  he 
soon  afterward  excommunicated.  On  the  forci- 
ble expulsion  of  the  sect  from  Nauvoo,  III,  in 
1846,  Young  led  them  through  toils  and  dangers, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  untiring  energy 
could  have  conquered,  over  the  plains  and  table- 
lands to  the  valley  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where,  between  the  W'asatches  and 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  he  founded  m  July  1&17 
the  present  Salt  Lake  City.  His  immcdiale  fol- 
lowers forming  a  nucleus,  others  poured  into 
"the  Promised  Land,'  and  in  i&i9  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organise  a  Slate,  to  he  called  the 
State  of  Deseret,  that  being  the  official  name 
given  by  the  Mormons  to  Ihe  district.  The 
United  Stales  government  refused  to  sanction 
the  new  State,  but  Utah  was  organised  as  a  ter- 
ritory,  and  Young  appointed  governor  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore.  1  he  appointment  of  a  'Gentile* 
governor  in  1854  led  to  serious  troubles  as 
Young  and  the  other  Mormons  refused  to  rec- 
ognise his  authority,  and  it  was  not  till  3  force 
of  2,500  troops  was  sent  out  in  1857  that  the 
United  Stales  goverimient  could  enforce  its 
authority. 

Young  was  the  founder  of  polygamy  as  an 
institution,  and  among  the  (irst  to  practise  it 
In  1852  he  promulgated  the  "celestial  law  of 
marriage,'  which  he  declared  lo  have  been  re- 
vealed to  Joseph  Smith  nine  years  before.  A 
large  party,  among  whom  were  Smith's  wife 
and  sons,  in  Ihe  Church  opposed  the  innovation, 
and  declared  the  revelation  to  be  a  forgery,  but 
Young's  influence  carried  tiie  day.  He  him- 
self had  from  15  to  i8  actual  wives,  besides  nu- 
merous spiritual  wives  who  were  formally 
"sealed"    to   him.     He    was   twice    indicted    for 

foiygamy,  but  each  time  the  case  fell  throus'i. 
[is  19th  wife,  Ann  Eliza  Young,  sued  for  a 
divorce  in  1875.  Tiie  Mountain  Meadow  Mas- 
sacre of  i«53  was  brought  10  the  notice  of  the 
law  in  187s.  In  it  a  company  of  136  emigrants, 
which  had  come  into  collision  with  the  Mormon 
settler"-,  was  practically  exterminated,  only  a 
few  ;hildren  being  allowed  to  escape.  The 
court  exonerated  Young  from  complicity  in  the 
affair,  hut  Bishop  Lee,  a  leading  Mormon,  was 
condemned  to  death  in  1876.  and  shot  in  March 
1877  on  the  scene  of  the  massacre.    See  Mor- 

MONS. 

Young,  Charles  Auguatua,  American  as- 
tronomer: b.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  15  Dec.  1834.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1853,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy 
in  Western  Reserve  College  (1857-66);  and  of 
astronomy  and  physics  in  Dartmouth  (1S66-77)- 
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He  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Princeton  tivepoems  in  blank  verse,  intended  to  prove 

li!7?-I906.      He    accompanied    the   eclipse   par-  ™  immortality  o£  the  soul  and  the  truth  of  the 

ties  to  Iowa  in  i86g.  and  to  Spain  in  1870-  the  Christian    relig^ion  — a    work    displaying    great 

transit  of  Venus  party  to  Peking,  China,  1874,  ^°^'^  "*  P'°"s  and  somewhat  gloomy  reflection, 

and  organized  the  Princeton  eclipse  expedition  ""^  containing  many  loftjr  passages,  but  marred 

to  Denver  in   1878.     He  was  the  discoverer  of  fe    *   straining   after   antithesis   and    ornament 

the  green  line  of  the  solar  corona  in  1869   iden-  T"^    "Night    Thoughts*     were    translated    into 

tifymg  it  with  the  line  1474  of  KJrehoff's  scalt  French  and  German,  and  were  as  popular  on  the 

At  ihe  1870  eclipse  he  detected  the  so-called  "re-  Continent  as  at  home.    Of  Young's  three  Irage- 

versing    layer"    surrounding   the   solar    photo-  '•'ea,  'Busiris*  (1719)  ;  'The  Revenge'  (1721); 

sphere,  and  in   1872  at  Sherman,  Wyo.,  noticed  ^nd  'The  Brothers*   (17S3).  only  the  second  has 

the  bright  reversal  of  many  lines  of  the  solar  kept     a     place     on     the     stage.       His     'Night 

spectrum  in  ordinary  sunlight.    He  was  recog-  Thoughts'  has  never  since  ceased  to  be  popular, 

nized    as    an    authority    in    spectroscopy    and  and  many  of  its  sententious  lines  have  become 

lectured    in    the   courses    of    the    Peabody    In-  proverbial.     The   poem   is  not  destitute  of  real 

stitute    at    Baltimore,    the    Lowell    Institute    at  excellence,  but  a  note  of  insincerity  runs  through 

Boston,  and  at  many  colleges.     He  wrote  'The  it  and  the  poet  too  often  substitutes  pomposity 

Sun'    (1882)  ;    'General   Astronomy'    C1889)   ;  for  dignity.    Consult  Mitford  edition  of  Youngs 

'Elements  of  Astronomy'  (i8go)  ;  'Lessons  in  'Poetical  Works'  with  'Life'  (1854);  Thomas. 

Astronomy'    (1891);    'Manual  of  Astronomy'  'Le  poete  Edward   Young'    (1901);    'Wordli- 

(1902).     He  died  4  Jan.  1908.  .  ness  and  Other- Worldliness,'   by  George  Eliot, 

Young,  Charle.  Mayne,  English  tragedian:  j"  '^yestminster  Review'   for  ifo?.  ^^^--intedm 

b.  London   10  Jan.  1777;  d.  Southwick,  Sussex,  "j"    'Assays    and    Leaves    from    a    Notebook' 

28  June   1856.     In   I7(^  he  made   his  debut  at  ('884)- 

Liverpool  as  Young  Norval,  and  his  first  ap-  Young,  Franklin  Knowlea,  Amencan  au- 

pearance  in  London,  in  181^,  was  as  Hamlet,  thor  and  inventor:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  21   Oct 


..J  Hamlet,  lago  and  Falstaff  he  was  seen  at  1857.       He    is   the   inventor  of   an   automatic 

his  best,  but  his  repertoire  was  very  extensive,  breech  action  for  small  arms  and  field  artillery 

In  1829  he  declined  an  offer  of  $50,000  for  a  ten  and    has    published    'The    Minor    Tactics    of 

months'  tour  in  the  United  Slates,  and  in  1832  Chess' ;  'The  Major  Tactics  of  Chess';  'Chess 

retired  with  a  fortune  of  $300,000,     At  his  fare-  Strategies';   'Napoleon's  Campaigns.' 

well  benrfit  at  Covent  Garden,  31  May  1852,  he  Young,    Sir   Frederick,   English   publicist; 

appeared    as    Hamlet,    with    Mathews    as    Po-  b.   London  21   June   1817.     He   was   formerly  a 

lonkis,   and    Macready   as   the    Ghost.    Consnlt  London  merchant  and  has  for  many  y^rs  busied 

J.    C    Young,     'Memoirs    of    Charles    Mayne  himself    in    endeavors   to   promote    the    general 

Young'  C1871).  welfare,  aiding  in  securing  Victoria  Park,  Lon- 

Young,     Clark     Hontgomeiy,     American  don,  and  Epping  Forest  to  the  public,  and  in  es- 

educator:  b,  Hiram,  Ohio.    He  was  graduated  tablisbing  the  People's  Palace.    He  took  great 

at  Hiram  College,  and  since  1833  has  been  em-  interest  in  emigration  and  was  one  of  the  ear- 

floyed  in  educational  work  in  Sooth  Dakota,  liest  advocates  of  imperial  federation.  He  pub- 
[e  was  secretary  of  the  Territorial  board  of  lished;  'Long  Ago  and  Now*  (1863);  'New 
education  of  Dakota  in  1889,  and  of  the  State  Zealand:  Past,  Present,  and  Future' :  *A  Win- 
board  of  education  of  South  Dakota,  and  since  ter  Tour  in  South  Africa'  (1890);  'A  Scheme 
1892  has  been  professor  of  history  and  social-  for  Imperial  Federatiwi'  (1895);  'Exit  Party' 
ogy  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  He  (1900)  :  'A  Pioneer  of  Imperral  Federation  m 
has  published  'The  Slate  and  Nation'  (with  Canada*  (1902);  etc.,  and  edited  'Imperial 
G.  M.    Smith);    'History  and   Government  of  Federation*   (1876). 

South  Dakota';  'Elements  of  Pedagogy';  etc.  Young,  Frederick  George,  American  edu- 

Young,  Edward,  English  poet:  b.  Upham,  cator:  b,  Burnett,  Wis.,  3  June  1858.    He  was 

Hampshire,  3  July  1683;  d.  Welwyn,  Hertford-  graduated  at  Jotuia  Hopkins  University  in  1886; 

shire,  5  April  1765.    He  was  educated  at  Ox-  was  vice-pnncipal  of  the  State  Normal  Sdiool, 

ford  and  in   1708  was  nominated  to  a  law  fel-  m  Madison    S,  Dak.,   1887-90;   principal  of  the 

lowship  in  All  Souls  College.      Befriended  by  P?"!?"'!  "jsh  School,  Ore.,  i8g(>^;  president 

the  Duke  of  Wharton,  an  annuity  of  iioo  was  of  Albany   College,   Ore.,   1894-5;   and   was  ap- 

granted  him  by  the  duke.     In  1719  and  T821,  re-  pointed  professor  of   economics  and   history  in 

spectively,   appeared   his   tragedies   of   'Busiris*  the  University  of  Oregon  in^e  year  last  named, 

and  'Revenge,'  both  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  He  edited  'Sources  of  the  Historv  of  Oregon.' 

In  172s  he  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  and  is  editor  of  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  ttie 

satires,  'The  Universal  Passion.'    He  now  took  Oregon  Historical  Society.* 

holy  orders,  and  in  1728  was  nominated  one  of  Young,  James,  Scottish  chemist:  b,  Glaa- 

(he  royal  chaplains.     In  1730  the  College  of  All  gow  14  July  1811;  d.  13  May  1883.     He  b^n 

Souls  presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Wei-  his  career  as  a  cabinetmaker,  but  in  the  evening 

wyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  which  the  lordship  of  studied   chemistry  under   Professor   Graham   tn 

the  manor  was  attached.    In  1731  he  married  Anderson's   College,  Glasgow,  and  became  his 

Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  assistant  both  there  and  afterward  at  Univer- 

Lichfield,  and  after  his  marriage  the  poet  lived  sity  College,  London    (1832-8),    Receiving  ap- 

much    in    retirement   at    Weiwyn,    sadly    disap-  pointments    in    chemical    works    at    Manchester 

pointed   that   church    preferment,   which   he   so  and  elsewhere,  he  discovered  a  method  of   dis- 

eagerly  desired  and  so  unscrupulously  belauded  tilling  oil  from  bituminous  shale,  and  thus  be- 

those  in  power  to  obtain,  was  refused  him.     The  came  the  founder  of  the  mineral-oil  industry  of 

-work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  'The  Cora-  Scotland,  besides  leading  to  the  development  of 

flaint,  or  Night  Thoughts  .on  Life,  Death,  and  the   petroleum   industry  in   America  and  clse- 

mmortality     (i743-S).  a  series  of  argumenta-  where.     (See  Paraffin.)     He  acquired  a  '*" 
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fortune  and  eodowed  a  cbair  of  chemistry  in  in    Verse*     (^96);    'Thistle-DowD,'    poetni; 

Anderson's  Collie,  and  fitted  out  at  his  own  *Thc  Story  of  Savilla*  (i897}>  verse;  etc 

expense  an  expediUon  in  search  of  Livingston^  Young,  Robert  Scottish  Biblical  achoUr: 

"»  '0?^  b.  Edinburgh  lo  Sept.   1822;  d.  there   14  Ocl 

Young,   James   Thonuia,   American   publi-  i88g.     He   became  a  printer  and   superintended 

cist;    b.    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   23    Sept    1873-     He  the   Mission    Press   at   Sural,   India    (1856^1). 

was   graduated    at    the    University   of    Pennsyl-  He  subsequently   devoted  himself  to  preparing, 

vania   in    1893 ;   and   became  instructor  there   in  printing,   and   publishing  at   Edinburgu    a   long 

1896.     He   has    published    *Der    Staatsdienst    in  series  of   worlcs   of   somewhat  narrow   but   re- 

Deutsehland,   dei    Schweiz  und  den  Vereinigten  markable     Biblical     scholarship;     apiong     them 

Staaten'    (1896),   and    'Administrative   Central-  were   an  independent  translation  of  the   Bible; 

ization  in  France,'  and  'Administrative  Central-  'Marginal    Readings    (10.000)    for   the   English 

ization    in    England'    in    the    'Annals'    of   the  Testament' ;    'Concise    Critical    Comments    on 

American    Academy    of    Political    and    Social  the   Holy    Bible' ;    'Grammatical   Analysis'    of 

Science.  the    Hebrew,    Cbaldee,    and    Greek    Scriptures 

Young,  JewM  Bowman,  American  Metho-  ("880  ;,  'Hebrew  Vocabulary' ;  and  a  laborious 

dist  clergyman  and  author:   b.   Berwick,   Pa.,  5  'Analytical    Concordimce   to   the   Bible,'    givmg 

July  1844.     He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col-  3"i,«»  references  (1880). 

lege  in   1868,  but  had  previously  served   three  Young,  Robert  Anderson,  American  Meth- 

years  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War,  odist   clergyman:    b.    Knox    County,    Tenn.,   23 

becoming  captain  in  the  84th  Pennsylvania  vol'  Jan.  1824;  d,  1902.    He  was  graduated  at  Wash- 

unteers.    Entering  the  ministry  in  1868,  he  held  ington    College,    Tenn.,    in    1844;    entered    the 

Bstorates    in    Pennsylvania    and    Kansas    City,  Methodist  ministry,  and  held  pastorates  in  sev- 

o.,  and  was  subsequently  editor  of  the   <Cen-  eral   cities  in  Tennessee.     He  was  president  of 

trat  Christian  Advocate'    (iSpa-igoo)  ;  etc.     He  the  Wesleyan  University,  Florence,  Ala.,  1861-4; 

has  published  'What  a  Boy  Saw  in  the  Army' ;  financial   secretary   of  the  board   of  trustees   of 

'Days  and  Nights  on  the  Sea'  ;   'Helps  for  the  Vanderbilt  University,  1874-83;  secretary  of  the 

Quiet  Home'    (1900);   'Our  I-ord  and  Master'  board   of  missions   of  the   Methodist   Episcopal 

(1903).  Church,  Soutfi;  and  secretary  of  the  Tennessee 

Young,   Sir  John,   Babok   Lisoar,   English  Conference  for  21  years.     He  was  editor  of  the 

statesman:  b.   Bombay,  India,  31   Aug.   1807;  d.  'Advocate   of   Missions,'    and   author   of    'Per- 

Ireland  6  Oct.   1876.     He  was  graduated  at  Ox-  sonages' ;    'Ariel'  ;   'Twenty  Thousand   Miles' ; 

ford  in  i8?9,  called  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  sat  'Celebrities,  and  Less'  ;  etc. 

m  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831-45.    He  was  Young,  Samuel  Baldwin  Marks,  American 

lord    of    the    treasury     1841-4 ;     secretary    of  general :  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  9  Jan.  184a    He  en- 

the    treasury    in     1844-6;    chief    secretary    for  tered   the   Union    army    as    a    private    in    1861 ; 

Ireland  in   1852-^;   and  lord  high  commissioner  served  with  distinction  through  the  Civil  War; 

of  the  Ionian  Islands   1855-9.     "^  succeeded  to  and    was    brevetted    brigadier-general    in    1865. 

the    baronetcy   on    the    death    of   his    father    in  Joining   the   regular   army   as   ad   lieutenant   in 

1848   and   from    t86o  to   1867   was   governor   to  May  1866,  he  became  colonel  in  1897;  was  com- 

New  South  Wales.      Appointed  govemor-gen-  missioned    brigadier- general    of   volunteers    the 

era!  of  Canada  in  1868  he  filled  this  post  till  next  year,  and  participated  in  the  Cuban  cam- 

1872,   when   he   was   succeeded   by   the   Earl   of  paign.        He    was    promoted    major-general    of 

Duflerin.    During  his'Canadian  governorship  he  volunteers;     served     in     the     Philippmes     in 

suppressed   the   Kiel   rebellion  in   1870  and  was  1889-1901;   was   promoted   major-^neral   U.   S. 

rewarded  with  the  title  of  Baron  Lisgar.  A.  2  Feb.  1901 ;  and  served  as  military  governor 

Yonng,  John  Ruaaell,  American  journalist:  9^  northwestern  Luzon  and  n^s  commander  of 

b.  Downingtown,  Pa.,  so  Nov.  1841 ;  d.  Wash-  the  ist  District,  Department  of  Luzon.    In  Feb- 

ingtoo,   D.   C,   17  Jan.   1899.    In  1857  he  was  ruary  190a  he  was  eected  as  the  first  president 

copyholder  on  the  Philadelphia  P««;  and  later  o/,  the  newly  established  Army  War  College,  in 

its   news   editor.     At   the   outbreak   of  the  Civil  Washington,  D.  L. 

War   he   became    war  correspondent,   and   was  Young,  Samuel  Hall,  American  Preabyte- 

with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  battle  rian   clergyman :   b.   Butler,   Pa.,   13   Sept.   1847. 

of  Bull   Run   to   the   end   of   the  Chickahominy  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Wooster, 

campaign,  when  he  leturned  to  Philadelphia  and  Ohio,  in  1875,  and  at  the  Western  Theologicai 

became  managing  editor  of  the  Press.     In  1865  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1878;  and  ordained 

he  joined   the  editorial   staff  of  the   New  York  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  18;*.     Going  to 

Tribune,  retiring  in  1869;   established  the  Mom-  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  as  a  missionary  and  ex- 

ing  Post  in   Philadelphia  ;  and  the  Standard  in  plorer  in  1878,  he  organized  the  first  Protestant 

New    York    (1869);    and    was    European    cor-  church   in  Alaska   in  1879;   and  afterward  held 

respondent  of  the  New   York  Herald   ( 1871-7 >.  pastorates    in    California,    Illinois,    Iowa,    and 

As  correspondent  of  that  paper  he  accompanied  Ohio.     Sent  to  the  Klondike  in   1897,  he  estab- 

General  Grant  in  his  journey  round   the  world  lished  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dawson 

in   1877,  and  was  attached  to  the  editorial   staff  in  1898;  and  organized  missions  in  Eagle,  Rom- 

of  the  Herald    1879-82.    He    was   minister   to  fort,   Nome,  and  Teller.    In   1901  he  was  ap- 

China   1882-S ;   and   was   appointed   librarian   of  pointed   superintendent   of   all   the   Presbyterian 

Congress  30  June  1897.     He  published  'Around  missions  in  Alaska. 

^rti  M!«  ^'^t^^/j  ^l?"\'  ^/^^' ;  'Mem-  Young.    Thomas,    English    physicist   and 

orial  History  of  Philadelphia, >  edited  1895.  archa«,logist :  b.  Milverton,   Somer^t,  13  June 

Young.    Julia    Evelyn    Ditto,     American  1773;    d.    London    10    May    1829.    He   was  ot 

v«rse  writer  and  novelist;  b.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  4  Quaker  parentage  and  was  brought  up  in  the 

Dec.  T857.    She  has  published  'Adrift:  A  Story  strict  discipline  of  that  sect,  studied  medicine 

of  Niagara'   (1880):  'Glynne's  Wife:  A  Story  and  received  his  degree  at  Cambridge.    Aa  early 
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u  IJV)  Young  wrote  his  celebrated  memoir  od  Italian  peninsula  from  the  control  of  Atistria, 

the      'Outlines      and     Experiments      respecting  and   the   union  of   the   various   portions   of   the 

Sound   and    Light,'    which    speedily   cgnducted  country  under  a   republican  rule.    Its  greatest 

him  to  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  the  activity  was  in  1834,  when  Mazzini  led  an  uiv- 

interterence  of  lighL    This  discovery  alone,  ac-  successful  invasion  of  Savoy.    The  influence  of 

cording  to  Sir  J,  Herschel,  would  have  sufficed  the  society  soon  declined,  but  it  was  of  service 

lo  have  placed  its  author  in  Ihe  highest  rank  of  in    arousing    Italian    patriotism    and    it    formed 

scientific   immortality.     In  1801   he  became  pro-  the  model  tor  similar  organizations  elsewhere  in 

fessor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Insti-  Europe,    such   as    Young   France,    Young   Ger- 

tulion,    and    in    1802    foreigri    secretary    to    the  many,  etc. 
Boyal  Society  —  an  office  which  he  held  for  the 

remainder  of  his  life.    The  series  of  lectures  Young  Hena  Christian  Awociation.       A 

delivered  in  connection  with  his  professorship  Young   Men's   Christian  Association  is  an  or- 

form  the  substatKe  of  his  great  work,   'Natural  ganization   composed    of   young    men    who   are 

Philosophy   and   the   Mechanical   Arts'    {1807).  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to 

In  iSii  he  was  elected  physician  to  St.  George's  tlie    spiritual,    intellectual,    social,    and    physical 

Hospital,     In   1818   he  was   appointed   secretary  needs  of  young  men.    Any  young  man  of  good 

to  the  board  of  longitude,   with   the  charge  of  moral    character,    regardless   of    race    or    creed, 

superintending  the  'Nautical  Almanac'     In  ad-  may  become  a  member  of  this  organization  and 

dition   to  the  works   already  named,   and  many  enjoy   its   privileges;   but  only  active   members, 

scientific  papers,  he  published  'An  Account  of  who  must  be  in  communion  with  a  Protestant 

Some  Recent  Discoveries  in  Hieroglyph  leal  Lit-  evangelical  church,  can  vote  or  hold  office.    Lo- 

erature     and     Egyptian     Antiquities'      (1823).  cal  associations  are  usually  under  the  adminis- 

Consult  Peacock,  'Life  of  Yotmg,'  and  'Miscel-  tration  of  a  board  of  directors,  which  employs 

laneous  Works,'  edited  by  Peacock  and  Leitch  to  carry  on  its  work  ofhcers  known  as  general 

(1855).  secretaries,  physical   directors,  boys'   secretaries 

Young,     WaiUm,     American     poet     and  '^^-    Local  societies  are  independent  and  auton- 

dramatis*  b.   Illinois    1847.     He   has   published  ""Ous   in   their   admm.stration      Local   soe. el. ea 

<Wishmaker5  Town,' poems  (1885-98) ;  and  the  ?."  affiluted  together  into  nat.oiia^  and  some- 

playsi  'JonquiP;  'The  Rtwue's  March'  (1872):  ^"°^  """  mteniatiorial,  unions.    These  national 

^Pendragon>     verse     (lEi) ;     'The     Rajahf  ""«'^'  "e  under  the  administration  of  a  na- 

<i883);  'Ganelon,*  verse  ("888);   'The  Home  *'°"^}    committee.    The    nationa     organizations 

of  Mauprat,'  with  J.  G.  Wilson  (1882);   'Ben  are  further  united  mto  a  worlds  organization, 

Hur,'   ^matizalion   (1899);   'Woman's  Wiles'  fc!.^'"K  its  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

(1898);   'The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Mersac'  The    worlds    organization    is    admmistered    by 

<igoo) '  etc.  what    is    known    as    the    Central    International 

'  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 

Yoong  England,  a  pohtical  party  formed  tiona,  3  Rue  General  Dufour. 
in  London  about  1844  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  after  he  Hijtory.— The  establishment  of  the  Young 
had  begun  to  oppose  the  general  policy  of  Sir  Men's  Christian  Association  was  occasioned  by 
Robert  Peel.  Besides  its  founder  it  contamed  the  growth  of  the  modem  city.  The  city  move- 
some  young  men  of  ability  and  position,  prorai-  ment  which  has  spread  throughout  the  more  in- 
nent  among  them  being  Lord  John  Manners,  dustrial  parts  of  the  world  created  an  environ- 
oow  Duke  of  Rutland:  George  Smythe.  after-  ^ent  which  made  necessary  special  effort  in 
ward  Viscount  Strangford;  and  Baillie-Coch-  behalf  of  young  men.  Without  the  rise  of  the 
rane.  afterward  Lord  Lamington.  Its  pro-  city,  the  parlors,  gymnasiums,  reading-rooms, 
gramme  was  the  reconchation  of  the  aristocracy  educational  classes,  Bible  studies,  religious 
and  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  meetings,  this  vast  organization  of  over  700,000 
on  tiie  other.  Its  principles  were  attractively  y^ung  men  with  its  secretaries,  directors,  com- 
expouiKled  in  Disraelis  two  fictions.  'Con-  mittces.  costly  buildings,  and  mighty  influence 
ingaby'  and  'Sybil.'  ^oulj  never  have  been  bom. 


Young  Germany,  a  group  of  literary  and  The  Association  movement  was  founded  by  a 

voliticalinnovators    in    Germany,    headed    by  young  man  who  came  from  the  country  to  the 

Heine  (q.v.)  '^'^y-     "  *"  founded  pnmanly  for  commercial 

,       ,                           ,.    ,  young   men   living   away    from   home   in   cities. 

Young  Ireland,  the  name  applied  to  a  without  the  spread  of  the  city  it  would  have 
company  of  Insh  agitators,  who  were  active  remained  a  London  institution,  and  never  have 
between  1840  and  i8so.  They  at  first  adhered  become  a  world-wide  organization.  The  city 
to  pConnell,  but  soon  became  vei?  radical  m  hag  become  the  dominant  factor  in  modern  life. 
their  opinions  arid  separated  from  Uie  cotiserva-  young  men  form  the  largest  and  most  Jmpor- 
tive  Irish  politicians  m  1844.  'The  Nation'  ^^^^  element  of  the  large  army  which  is  annually 
was  their  political  organ  and  m  this  journal  the  in^^ding  the  city  from  the  country.  The  pro- 
Irish  people  were  constant  y  incited  to  revolt.  „;„„  „f  ^en  in  the  city  is  much  larger 
In  1848  John  Mitchell  (q.v.)  one  of  the  leaders  jj,^,^  -^  ^^^^  districts.  In  the  city,  the  home 
of  the  party,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Tasmania,  ^^^  ^^^^  Char^h  have  a  smaller  place  in  the  life 
and  the  attempted  msurrection  which  follow^  ^f  ^^^^  average  young  man  than  in  the  country. 
soon  collapsed  two  °l  **^  /?.n,^!Z;  !;„?■  The  city  is  full  of  opportunities  to  gratify  temp- 
Meagher  (q.vj,  and  W.  S.  O  Br.en  (q^v)  talion.  Contrasted  WUh  the  country,  where  lifa 
being  sentenced  to  death,  but  their  sentences  .  .  .  -  .  ,:  ;,  :  chieflv  muscu- 
were  presently  commuted  to  transportation.      _  ^^^^^^^^  ^'?he   ci'y   is' indiL'rs,'  ^dVT 


Yotmg  Italy,  a  society  of  Italian  republi-    full  of  nervous  excitement.    It  should  also  be 

'    '      Giuseppe    Mazzini    (q.v.)    in    said   that   the   city  has  brought  young  men  to- 

were  the  amancipation  of  the    gether  in  large  numbers,  and  10  made  possiU* 
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an  organization  among  themselves  in  their  own  through   the   eflforts   of    two  young  tDco  who 

behalf.  had      becoine     acquainted     with     the     London 

The   history   of  the   Association    falls    into  work  through  published  copies  of  the  lectures 

three  periods:   1844  to  1855,  the  founding  of  the  delivered    before    the    London    Associatioti,    an 

Association;   i8ss  to  1878,  the  development  of  Association  was  formed  on  25  Nov.  1851.    In 

Association  methods;  1878  to  the  present  time,  November  1851  George  Petrie,  who  had  become 

the  wide  extension  of  the  niovcnieiit,  well  acquainted  with  the  London  work  during 

Period  I.,  1844  to  iSsS-  Pounding  of  the  a  visit  to  that  city,  called  together  a  group  01 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. —  The  liis  personal  friends  in  New  York.  These  con- 
founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Chrislian  Associa-  ferences,  however,  did  not  result  in  organiza- 
tion. George  Williams,  now  Sir  George  Wil-  tion  until  encouraged  by  the  success  at  Boston, 
[iams,  who  was  born  at  Ashbury  Farmhouse,  where  the  firs!  Association  in  the  United  Stales 
near    Dulverton,    southern    England,    in     1821,  was  established. 

grew  into  manhood  at  the  time  when  the  indus-  A  letter  published  on  30  Oct.  1851,  describing 
trial  revolution  in  England  was  attracting  young  in  detail  the  work  of  the  London  Association, 
men  from  (he  country  to  the  town.  He  went  came  under  the  eye  of  Captain  Thomas  V. 
to  London  in  October  1841,  and  became  a  clerk  StiUivan,  who  was  active  in  Christian  work 
in  the  dry  goods  establishment  facing  St.  Paul's  among  seamen,  and  so  impressed  him  tliat  be 
churchyard,  of  which  he  is  now  the  proprietor,  determined  to  establish  a  society  in  Boston. 
At  that  time  there  were  some  80  young  men  His  purpose  was  accomplished  at  a  meeting 
"        "           e  old 


employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  held  on  ag  Dec.  1851,  in  the  chapel  of  the  t 
business.  Through  Mr.  Williams'  efforts,  a  South  Meeting  House  in  Spring  Lane.  Tnt 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organ-  Boston  society  laid  ^reat  emphasis  upon  the 
ized,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  religious  Association  as  a  social  resort.-  It  introduced 
services  and  Bible  classes  among  the  young  the  committee  system,  and  inaugurated  the  plan 
men  employed  in  various  houses  of  business  in  of  restricting  voting  and  oiBceholding  to  mem- 
London.  'This  organization  took  effect  on  6  bers  who  were  in  good  standing  in  an  evangel- 
June  1844.  The  name  was  suggested  by  Chris*  ical  church.  It  was  the  Boston  society  which 
topher  Smith,  George  Williams'  room-mate,  ga^*  character  and  direction  to  the  American 
The  constitution  provided  that  the  Association  movement  It  immediately  became  one  of  the 
should  seek  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  mental  leading  religious  agencies  of  the  city.  Twelve 
improvement  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  hundred  young  men  joined  its  membership; 
drapery  trade,  that  its  membership  should  be  16/100  copies  of  its  constitution  and  by-laws 
young  men  who  gave  decided  evidence  of  con-  were  printed  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
version  to  God,  and  that  its  management  should  United  States;  representatives  of  the  society 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  board  chosen  from  assisted  in  founding  Associations  at  other  points, 
the  membership.  This  movement  rapidly  as-  and  through  its  influence,  by  the  year  1854, 
sumed  important  proportions.  Prayer  meetings  some  26  Associations  had  been  established  in 
and  Bible  classes  were  soon  established  in  14  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
different  business  houses,  and  a  missionary  to  Through  the  efforts  of  Chauncey  M.  Lang- 
young  men  was  employed  in  January  1845.  In  don,  a  government  employee  in  Washington,  and 
1848,  apartments  were  rented,  in  which  a  library,  later  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  a 
reading-room,  restaurant,  social  parlors,  and  convention  of  the  American  Associations  was 
educational  classes  were  provided ;  and  young  called  at  Buffalo  in  June  1^4.  This  convention 
men  who  made  no  religious  profession  were  eatablished  an  alliance  of  the  associations  of  the 
invited,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  use  United  States  and  Canada,  under  the  supervision 
the  privileges  of  the  institution,  though  they  of  an  executive  committee  which  was  instructed 
were  given  no  share  in  its  management  and  were  to  call  annual  conventions,  and  to  do  everything 
known  not  as  members  but  associates.  A  lee-  in  their  power  to  foster  and  extend  the  work  or 
ture  course  was  established,  which  soon  became  the  associations.  The  organization  was  made 
the  most  important  lecture  platform  in  London,  international  at  the  suggestion  of  a  delegate 
Branches  of  the  parent  society  sprang  up  in  from  the  association  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  who  had 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  provincial  been  invited  to  the  convention.  'This  alliance 
branches  in  different  parts  of  tlie  United  King-  was  known  as  the  American  Confederation,  and 
dom  became  affiliated  with  the  parent  society.  it    was    largely   through    its    influence   that   the 

The  Association  was  marked  by  intense  re-  American  movement  rapidly  took  pre-eminence 
ligious  zeal.  Through  personal  interviews  by  among  the  associations  of  the  world, 
its  members  with  young  men,  through  Bible  In  the  meantime,  through  the  efforts  of 
classes  and  evangelistic  meetings  for  men,  a  George  Williams  and  others,  associations  had 
persistent  campaign  was  carried  on  to  win  been  established  at  Paris  and  other  points  in 
young_  men  to  lead  a  religious  life.  The  secular  France,  and  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  Prior  to 
agencies  developed  considerably  during  the  first  the  founding  oF  the  association,  a  movement 
seven  years.  In  1851,  in  the  Central  Associa-  known  as  the  "Jungiingsverein"  had  been 
tion,  there  were  225  members  and  425  associ-  started  among  young  workingmen  in  Germany 
ales.  There  were  estimated  to  be  730  members  in  the  year  1834.  This  had  already  ostne  into 
and  associates  in  the  other  branches  in  the  friendly  correspondence  with  the  associations  in 
metropolis.  At  this  time  there  were  8  societies  England.  The  German  associations,  while  not 
in  London,  and  16  in  various  parts  of  the  on  a  strictly  inter-denominational  basis,  were  in- 
United  Kingdom,  The  24  Associations  enrolled  viled  into  alliance  with  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
approximately  2,700  young  men.  tian  Association,  and  have  always  continued  in 

Knowledge   of   this   work   came   to   America  this  fellowship.     Since  uniting  with  the  general 

in  the  fall  of  1851  at  three  different  centres—  movement,  they  have  greatly  increased. 
Montreal,    Boston,    and    New    York.     The    first  The   culminating  event   of   the   early   period 

movement    took    place    at     Montreal,     where,  was  the  first  convention  of  the  associations  of  all 
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hnds,  held  at  Paris  in  1855,  at  whidi  the 
memorable  statement  of  belief  known  as  'the 
Paris  basis"  was  adopted.  This  has  been  called 
the  apostles'  creed  of  the  association,  and  did 
much  to  unify  the  movement.  It  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Monnier,  a  layman  from 
Strasburg,  and  was  read  before  the  convt 
all  the  delegates  standing,  "in  which  posil 
was  then  solemnly  passed  by  the  unan 
vote  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  members 
present  then  knett  togetj^  gratefully  to  ac- 
knowledge the  mercy  oi^od  and  to  entreat 
His  benediction  on  the  decision  at  which  they 
bad  arrived."    The  basis  was  as  fallows: 

The    YounE    Men's    Girblian    Associations    itei    to 


The  reports  of  this '«onvent ion  showed  the 
estimated  strength  of  tWi 
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this  period  may  be  further  subdivided  into  fiMH 

divisions ;  The  period  of  the  confederation, 
1855  to  1861;  the  War  period,  1861  to  1866;  tbe 
revival  of  the  association  work  after  the  War, 
1866  to  1870;  the  period  of  adaptation  of  the 
work  to  the  needs  of  young  men,  1870  to  18^. 
The  six  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  were 
remarkable  for  two  results  in  the  association ; 
the  creation  of  the  Internationa]  Committee, 
with  its  work  of  supervision,  and  the  great  re- 
vival which  stirred  the  entire  country  during  the 
years  1857  and  1858.  During  these  years,  tbe 
central  committee  of  the  confederation  was 
located  respectively  at  Washington,  Cincinnati, 
Buffalo,  and  Philadelphia.  This  migratory  plan 
was  soon  found  to  be  a  source  of  weakness,  but 
much  good  was  accomplished.  Annual  conven- 
tions were  held,  and  information  regarding  the 
new  movement  was  widely  disseminated.  Many 
new  associations  were  founded  ;  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  there  were  240  associations  in 
America,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  30,000 

In  1856,  several  members  of  the  New  York 
association  established  a  union  prayer- meeting, 
chiefly  for  men  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
in  Fulton  Street.  This  was  carried  on  tor 
nearly  3  year,  and  in  the  following  September  it 
was  given  over  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamphier,  the  city 
missionary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with 
the  understanding  thai  it  should  be  continued  on 
■       ■      ■       —  of  the  a 


The  period  from  1844  to  1855  saw  the  asso- 
ciation founded  in  the  various  Protestant  coun- 
tries, an  International  Alliance  established  on 
the  American  continent,  and  a  uniform  basis 
adopted  by  the  associations  of  all  lands.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  association  began 
clearly  to  emerge.  Although  the  movement  was 
at  lirst  primarily  religious  and  spiritual  in  char- 
acter, the  association  was  led  to  add  secular 
agencies  for  ministering  to  the  intellectual  and 
90.  iai  needs  of  young  men.  It  recognized  the 
principle  that  ministering  to  the  needs  of  a  man 
is  one  of  the  surfct  ways  to  promote  his  re- 
ligious lite;  and  or  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Christian  religion  demands  the  development  of 
alt  human  powers  and  their  use  in  the  service 
of  God.  It  is  upon  these  two  truths,  the  power 
of  environment  to  mold  character,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem 
manhood,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  that  tbe  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  rests  its  claim  for  a 
place  among  the  agencies  of  the  church. 

P^od  If.  jSss  to  1878.  Period  of  De- 
velopment of  Association  Mtthods, —  During  the 
years  from  the  Paris  convention  in  1855  to  the 
Geneva  convention  in  1878,  when  a  central  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  the  associations  of  the 
world  was  established,  with  headquarters  at 
Geneva,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
were  gradiwlly  developing  a  world  conscious- 
ness as  an  organization,  and  slowly  evolving  a 
method  of  work  for  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
youn^  men.  During  this  period,  the  American 
associations  rose  to  the  place  of  pre-eminence, 
and  the  type  of  association  developed  here  has 
in  later  years  spread  throughout  the  world.  For 
convenience  the  American  development  during 


which  pro.itratcd  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  Large  numbers  of  men  began  imme- 
diately to  attend  this  noon  prayer-meeting,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  association, 
many  more  union  meetings  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Similar  meetings 
were  conducted  by  all  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  300,000  persons  were  added 
to  the  evangelical  churches  of  America  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  revival. 

The  years  from  1861  to  1866  in  America 
were  overshadowed  by  the  cloud  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  financial  depression  and  the  distrac- 
tions attending  the  outbreak  of  the  War  brought 
the    lowest    point 


the  beginning  of  1862,  had  but  151  members; 
n  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $2,400,  and  its 
work  had  sadl^  declined.  It  is  recorded  that 
only  60  organizations  survived  the  War;  and 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  rlepression  and  apparent 
weakness,  the  association  performed  ,one  of  the. 
most  heroic  tasks  ever  undertaken  by  3  religious 
organ]  ration. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  association  in 
New  York,  heartily  seconded  by  those  of 
Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  anil 
other  places,  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission was  organized.  This  was  the  first 
organized  attempt,  on  3  large  scale,  to  minister 
to  both  the  spiritual  and  phvsical  needs  of  sol- 
diers in  time  of  war.  The  plan  of  work  was  to 
send  out  delegates  with  supplies  and  needed 
comforts,  who  should  spend  some  five  or  six 
weeks  without  remuneration,  nursing  the  sick 
and  wounded,  distributing  literature,  conducting 
evangelistic  and  religious  meetings,  bearing  mes- 
sages from  home,  and  in  various  ways  encourag- 
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«]g  and   helping  the  toldiers.    Ovei  5,000  ot   vote  or  hold  office  in  the  association,  and  it  wu 

these  deleKales  were  sent  to  the  front  during  the  Stated  thst: 

Civil  War.     The  following  table  shows  the  vast  ,..     1.  .1     1.         i      ,.      .     i               ,1    1     it  u 

-ffnw.  «f  iv.:. :^.: :-  ~;.; ... 1  We   hold   thow   enotcliei  to   be  eTuunticml  wnldL 

efforts  of  this  commission  in  raising  money  and  „„]n(udinB  tht  Holj  Scriptura  to  be  the^ly  loMllfaS 

lupphes  for  the  soldiers:  rale  of  luth  and  pneticc,  do  believe  in  Uie  Laid  Jem 

'receipts    by     THS    tJMITED  STATES     CHBISTIAN  COUUISSION. 

iB6>  itii                  1664              186s  (4mi».)           Tout 

£»*..■ »  40.'65  ^asMoo           tl,»l7,7]j          (    t'a,uT         %i.SMMl 

Supplier 'a'. 096  ■  S5B.637             '.SM.S!"            'F«iJ.'BS            3,76Maj 

Towto 1111,359  ¥916,837           4i,<8i,Mi          $a,*eo,es5          16,191,095 

■Uou,  United  Sutca  Chriitian  CommiHioD,  p,  jag. 

This  was  an  heroic  service,  and  won  for  the  ghrlrt  (thj  only  begotten  wn  of  the  /"tber,  ffioK,"";' 

association  the  admiration  and  confiderice  of  the  ^'^if"4^h°id'1^iV!^nd""ho"'i^'»Sk  "^n 

public.     In    the   meantime,    the    New    York   City  for  u.  tbough  Imowini  no  ain,  bearing  our  aim  in  Hii 

society  had  secured  for  its  secretary,  Robert  R.  "*"  ^^  ""  1'"'  ""i  ".""  ""'^  "•"?  under  heiTtn 

McBurney,  and   for   its   president   William    E.  S^MtlnrSun'i.^me^t,"        **  """*        " 
Dodge,  Jr.    It  had  on  its  board   of  directors 

Hon.  Cephas  Brainerd,  who  had  been  identihed  In  the  meantime,  in  New  York  city  a  de- 
with  its  work  from  the  beginning,  and  who  had  tennined  effort  was  bciag  made  to  erect  a  suit- 
early  perceived  the  true  mission  of  the  associa-  able  building  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young 
lion.  Mr,  Dodge  with  his  associates  set  about  men.  In  addition  to  the  work  already  under- 
developing  in  New  York  a  work  specifically  taken  for  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  men,  and  intro-  improvement  of  yoiing"men,  it  was  decided  to 
duced  a  new  era  in  association  history.  Mr.  add  a  gymnasium  for  physical  training.  After 
Dodge  was  in  s)Tnpathy  with  the  idea  of  a  clean,  an  earnest  canvass  for  funds,  and  a  most  carc- 
home-like  social  resort  for  ^oung  men,  and  with  ful  study  of  plans,  the  historic  building  on  the 
the  providing  of  opportunities  for  physical  train-  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth  Ave- 
ing.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  conslitu-  nue^  which  provided  under  one  roof  for  the 
tion  of  the  New  York  City  association  i.as  various  phases  of  association  activity,  was 
altered  so  as  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  erected.  This  building  cost  $487/xx),  and  was 
gymnasium.  Mr.  Dodge  was  also  influential  in  opened  to  the  public  in  November  iSfe.  Here 
enlisting  large  gifts  for  the  association.  He  was  was  developed  the  modem  type  of  the  diversified 
himself  the  largest  donor  to  the  first  building.  work  for  the  cultivation  of  Christian  manhood. 
The  years  from  1866  to  1870  mark  Uie  revival  which  has  become  characteristic  of  the  American 
of  the  American  work  after  the  war.  In  June  associations,  and  which  is  spreading  throughout 
1866  an  international  convention  was  called  at  the  world. 

Albany,    which   outlined   a   new   policy   for   the  A  unique  feature  of  this  building,  which  has 

associations.    The  plan  of  a  migratory  interna-  been  copied  in  most  association  structures,  was 

tional  committee  was  given  up,  and  the  head-  the  central  reception-room,  or  lobby,  in  whidi 

?uarters   were   permanently  established   in   New  was    the    public    office    of    the    secretary,    and 

'ork  city.    Hon.  Cephas  Brainerd  was,  a  year  through  which  every  one  must  pass  upon  enter- 

lal«r,  chosen  chairman  of  this  committee,  a  posi-  ing    the    building.    From    this    reception-room 

tion  which  he  held  for  25  years.    This  conven-  opened  the  reading-room,  the  parlors,  the  amuse- 

tion  announced  the  platform  that  the  work  of  ment-room,  the  gymnasium,  the  library,  the  edu- 

the  association  should  be  limited  to  young  men,  cational  class-rooms,  and  the  secretan-'s  private 

although   it  was  some  years  before  this  became  office.     This  enabled  the  secretary  in  charge  to 

the  actual  practice.     The  convention  established  control  the  various  aaivities  which  were  housed 

a  day  of  prayer  for  young  men  in  November,  under  one  roof,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 

which  has  become  a  world-wide  observance.    It  multitude  of  young  men  who  took  advantage  of 

jIso  arranged  for  the  organising  of  State  com-  the  privileges  of  the  association. 

miltees,  and  the  beginning  of  what  is  usually  The  years  from  1870  to  1878  in  America  may 

spoken  of  as  state  work.    The  great  contribu-  be  characterized  as  a  period  of  adaptation  of  the 


n  01  ttiis  convention,  however,  was  the  empha-  work  of  the  association  to  the  needs  of  young 

sis   which   It  placed  _  on   the  true  field  of  the  men,  and  the  extension  of  this  work  to  various 

Young  Mens  Christian  Association  as  distinc-  classes  of  young  men.    It  is  an  interesting  fact 

live  work  for  young  men.    In  his  opening  ad-  that,  as  soon  as  the  organization  speciahzed  its 

dress,    Mr,    Brainerd   said:    'Our   future  pro-  work  and  limited  it  to  young  men,  it  iiame- 

gress  rests  upon  an  unswerving  devotion  to  the  diately  found  a  large  field  for  service.     In  1874 

primarj;  objects  and  aims  of  this  association—  at  Cleveland,  a  branch  assocUtion  was  founded 

tne  social,  mental,  and  religious  improvement  of  for  work  among  railroad  men.    This  met  with 

young     men.     As      organizations      with      these  a  hearty  response  from  the  men  themselves.    A 

avowed    objects,    we    challenge    atlentioa     As  secretary  was  employed,  rooms  were  opened  at 

seeking  these   ends   we   are   prominently   before  the  railway  station  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 

the  world.     Because  of  these  things  we  are  what  gan  Southern  road,  and  an  eflort  made  to  extend 

we  are.     When  we  deviate  from  them,  we  trench  the  work  elsewhere.     Similar  societies  were  also 

upon  ground  assigned  to  others."  organized  at   a   number  of  the  terminal  points. 

As  yet  there  was_  no  uniformity  among  the  and  in  the   fall  oi   187s  the   attention  of  Mr. 

associations  m  America  as  to  the  conditions  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  called  to  this  work. 

membership      At    the    international    convem.on  Through   his    endorsement,   other   railroad   offi- 

nn  V   ™™w,      f  '"   '*^-  ",  ""u^  ^t"^^^   *''^'  ''^''    '^'^3""    interested   in   this   movement    It 

only  members  of  evangelical  churches   should  was    soon    found    that    it    was    worth    while 
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from  London  tL „_  ...  

... ...            _  .       .       ;  secretary  of  the  London  assoda- 

sociation  for  the  comfort  of  their  employees,  tion.    It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 

As  early  as  1858,  at  the  State  Universities  of  French  and  American  dele^tes  that  the  Geneva 

Uichi^an   and   Virginia,   student   young   Men's  convention  voted   to   organize  the   work  of  the 

Christian    Associations    had    been    organized,  associations  in  all  lands  under  an  advisory  com- 

Early  in  tho  70's,  Mr,  Robert  Weidensall  organ-  mittee,  which  should  have  a  quorum  located  at  ^ 

ized  similar  societies  in  a  number  of  colleges.  Geneva,  Switzerland.    Col.  Charles  Fermaud,  an 

By  1876  there  were  25  college  associations,  with  otScer  in  the  Swiss  army,  and  a  man  with  bright 

about  3,500  members.    Through  the  influence  of  business  prospects  in  Geneva,  consented  to  give 

Mr.  Luther  D.  Wisbard,  a  student  at  Princeton,  up  his  calling  and  accept  the  position  of  general  I 

representatives   of  all   college  associations   were  secretary  of  this  committee.     By  the  year   1878, 

invited  to   the   international  convention  held  at  with  the  establishment  of  the  world's  committee, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  in   1877.    1'his  resulted  in  the  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 

inauguration  of  the  inter-collegiate  movement  as  world  may  be  said  to  have  developed  their  ideal 

a  department  of  the  work  of  the  international  of  work  for  young  men. 

committee.    An  extended  effort  was  also  made  Period  III.    1878  to  1904.    Period  of  Bxpan- 
during    this     period    among     German' speaking  sion. —  Expansion  has  been  the  striking  charac- 
young  men,  and  toward  its  close  a  work  was  in-  (eristic  of  the  period  from   1878  to   1904.     The 
Augurated  among  colored  young  men.  American  associations  have  increased  in  mem- 
One    of    the    most    important    agsncies    de-  bership  three   and   one-half  times,   from   99,000 
'■■'■"                ■           '      '  '"  """    "'    '        '        t  property,  from  $2,295,000 
...  ....      ,              lumber  of  buildings,  ei^t- 

s  and  influ-  fold,  from  56  to  460;  in  employed  men,  fourteen- 
.  .  nent  Chris-  fold,  from  141  to  1,934;  *he  current  expenses  for 
tian  business  men  of  New  York  city  and  other  operating  the  associations  have  increased  ten- 
parts  of  the  country  accepted  positions  of  re-  fold,  from  S376/100  to  $3,583,506.  (These  figures 
sponsibility  upon  this  committee.  In  186S,  Mr.  are  taken  from  reports  for  1903.) 
Robert  Weidensall  became  the  first  traveling  The  two  factors  which  have  most  profoundly 
secretary,  being  located  in  the  West  with  head-  influenced  the  Association  movement,  during 
qtiarters  at  Omaha,  afterward  Chicago.  He  is  this  period,  have  been  the  securing  of  property, 
still  in  the  service  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Wei-  and  of  trained  secretaries  and  directors  who  give 
densall  has  done  much  pioneer  work,  organiz-  their  whole  time  to  this  service.  The  carrying 
ing  state  committees,  and  introducing  many  new  on  of  an  all-round  work  for  young  men  —  phys- 

S bases  of  work  for  young  men.  In  recent  years  ical,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  —  de- 
e  has  particularly  fostered  what  is  known  as  manded  not  only  experienced  and  able  men  to 
county  work  for  young  men  in  rural  districts,  conduct  the  work,  but  commodious  and  properly 
Mr.  Richard  C  Morse  accepted  a  position  with  adapted  structures  in  which  it  could  be  housed. 
the  international  committee  in  December  1869,  The  discoverer  and  demonstrator  of  the  sec- 
first  as  editor  of  the  'Association  Monthly,'  and  retaryship  was  Robert  R.  McBumey,  who  was 
in  1872  as  executive  secretary  of  the  committee,  secretarv  of  the  New  York  City  association 
in  which  position  he  has  continued  until  the  from  1863  until  his  death  in  1898.  Under  his 
present  time.  leadership,  this  office  was  developed  and  the 
At  the  close  of  this  period,  1878,  the  Amer-  number  of  employed  men  increased.  Of  all  the 
ican  international  committee  had  in  their  employ  agencies  the  association  movement  has  brou^t 
eight  traveling  secretaries,  and  in  addition  to  forth,  the  most  vital  is  the  secretariate.  To 
the  general  work,  were  supervising  work  for  this  may  be  attributed  its  permanence  and  con- 
railroad  men,  college  students,  Gennan- speaking  tinned  power.  There  are  now  nearly  2,000  men 
young  men  and  colored  young  men.  The  budget  devoting  themselves  to  this  service  as  a  life 
for  1878  showed  an  expenditure  for  supervision  work.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  American  asso- 
on  the  part  of  the  international  committee  of  ciations  is  chiefly  due  to  this  policy  of  etnploy- 
$i637S-  The  American  associations  at  this  time  ing  salaried  officers.  About  five-sixths  oi  the 
reported  141  employed  officers.  Of  these,  100  secretaries  employed  by  the  associations  of  all 
were  general  secretaries,  21  assistants,  12  State,  lands  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
and  8  international  secretaries.  Not  only  have  men  been  employed  for  super- 
In  other  lands,  while  war,  ecclesiastical  con-  visory  work,  but  since  1870  there  has  been  an  in- 
ditions  and  general  conservatism  retarded  the  creasing  demand  for  Christian  young  men  to  de- 
growth  of  the  associations,  a  marked  develop-  vote  their  lives  to  service  in  the  association  as 
ment  had  taken  place.  Every  tliree  years,  con-  physical  directors.  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
ventions  of  the  associations  of  all  lands  were  three  of  these  men  are  now  employed.  To  the 
held  in  different  European  cities.  To  these,  the  Christian  physical  director,  the  Young  Men's 
American  associations  since  1872  have  regularly  Christian  Association  owes  the  development  of 
sent  representatives.  During  the  early  70's,  Mr.  the  physical  department,  wiiich  aims  not  only  to 
Moody  made  his  evangelistic  campaigns  in  the  give  young  men  phj^ical  training,  but  rugged, 
British  Isles,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  vigorous  bodily  development.  This  department 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  h^  proved  a  great  attraction  to  young  men.  In 
tion  in  securing  money  for  buildings,  in  arous-  18^  the   'Year  Book'    reports  52,672  men  as 

ing  spiritual  zeal,  and  in  calling  the  attention  of  using  the  physical  department  of  the  associa- 

the    Church   to   this   important   work.     In   1878,  tion.     In   1900,  there  were  8043|3.  and  for   190a 

some  40  representatives  of  the  American  asso-  there  are  reported  129,193  individuals,  of  whom 

ciations  attended  the  world's  convention,  which  35,210  were  boys.     Much  of  the  progress  in  this 

met  at   Geneva,   Switzerland.    Up  to  that  time  department   has  been   due   to  the   leadership  of 

there  had  been  no  established  headquarters  for  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  who  became  instnic- 

the  world's  work.     General  affairs  had  been  ad-  tor  of  physical  training  at  the  Association  Train' 
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mg  School  at  Springfield  in  1886,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  until  1900.  In  1888,  he  was 
also  appointed  secretary  of  the  international 
committee  for  the  physical  department,  in  which 
office  he  served  until  the  spring  of  igo3.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  doing 
the  most  extensive  work  in  physical  training  of 
any  agency  in  the  country.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  physical 
directors  in  academies  and  colleges  have  been 
furnished  by  the  association.  The  physical  de- 
partment has  proved  not  only  a  means  for  phys- 
ical well-being,  which  is  much  needed  under 
modern  city  conditions,  but  also  a  means  of 
leading  yo\ing  men  into  lives  of  personal  purity. 
The  following  table  shows  Ihe  employed  offi- 
1  exclusive  of  physical  di- 
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3.  General  SecreUiics. 


In  1885,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  school  was 
established  for  the  training  of  general  secre- 
taries for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  year  following,  a  physical  department 
was  added  for  the  training  of  physical  directors. 
This  school  at  first  offered  a  Iwo-years'  course 
of  study,  which  was  later  extended  to  three 
years.  In  1890,  a  similar  school  was  established 
at  Chicago,  This  institution  also  conducts  a 
summer  term  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  In  1902,  a 
summer  school  was  established  at  Silver  Bay, 
Lake  George.  These  educational  agencies  seek 
to  thoroughly  train  officers  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  as  a  life  work.  About 
one  sixth  of  the  officers  of  the  association  have 
received  training  at  these  institutions.  The 
courses  of  study  cover  the  Bible,  Church  history, 
psychology,  sociology,  religious  pedagogy,  phys- 
iology, anatomy,  anthropometry,  physical  diag- 
nosis, physiology  of  exercise,  gymnastics,  ath- 
letics, aquatics,  history  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  methods  of  work  among 
young  men,  etc.  There  are  about  150  students 
enrolled  in  these  two  institutions  in  addition  to 
Ihose  attending  the  summer  institutes. 

The  building  movement  in  America  has  de- 
veloped with  increasing  momentum.  In  1890, 
there  were  ao.s  buildings,  valued  at  $8,3So/)oo,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  in  1900,  there 
were  359 ;  in  1902,  there  were  460.  During  the 
past  year,  40  association  buildings  have  been 
erected.  There  is  no  greater  testimony  to  the 
confidence  of  Christian  philanthropists  and  busi- 
ness men  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  its  work  than  the  investment  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  association  property. 
The  type  of  architecture  developed  by  Ihe  Young 


One  of  the  striking  developments  of  this 
period  in  the  city  work  has  been  the  growth  of 

the  educational  classes.  Immediately  upon  the 
erection  of  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  in  New  York 
city,  evening  classes  were  started  in  different 
subjects  for  young  men.  Similar  classes  were 
carried  on  in  other  cities,  and  by  1892,  20,526 
different  men  were  under  instruction.  In  1892, 
a  secretary  for  the  educational  department  was 
appointed  by  the  international  committee,  and 
this  work  has  been  systematized  and  greatly  de- 
veloped. International  examinations  are  now 
held  annually,  in  which  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents take  part.  International  certificates  are 
accepted  by  more  than  100  different  colleges  and 
institutions.  An  illustration  of  the  growth  of 
this  department  is  seen  in  Boston,  where  the  as- 
sociation in  1903  reported  1,184  different  stu- 
dents, studying  in  its  evening  classes.  This  as- 
sociation has  a  law  school  which  has  been  given 
by  the  legislature  a  charter,  granting  the  right 
to  confer  degrees,  and  the  past  year  graduated 
19  students  who  were  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts bar.  Nearly  every  association  contains  a 
reading  room,  700  report  having  libraries,  and 
many  others  are  distributing  stations  for  public 
libraries.  In  January  1904,  30,600  different  stu- 
dents were  reported  as  taking  class  work ;  the 
total  expense  for  class  instruction  was  $iii,ocx\ 
and  the  receipts  and  tuition  fees  from  the  stu- 
dents was  $86,099-  In  that  year,  1426  students 
won  international  certificates. 

In  its  religious  work  the  associations  have 
made  the  most  marked  progress  in  recent  years. 
This  has  now  been  organised  into  a  system,  hav- 
ing four  features:  (i)  Religious  meetings  for 
men,  chiefly  evangelistic ;  (a)  persona!  work  for 
individuals,  which  seeks  through  individual  in- 
terviews to  win  young  men  into  the  Chrislian 
life;  (3)  Bible  study,  which  seeks  to  organize 
young  men  into  Bible  classes  and  Bible  depart- 
ments for  their  religious  education ;  {4)  mis- 
sions, which  is  an  effort  to  interest  young  men 
in  the  study  and  support  of  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociations m   n  on -Christian  lands. 

The  religious  meetings  of  the  association  for 
men  are  generally  held  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  within  recent  years  what  is  known  as  the 
"big  meeting"  has  become  common.  This  effort 
began  at  Trenton  in  1894,  where  the  average  at- 
tendance for  the  first  year  was  427,  the  second 
608,  the  third  727,  and  for  the  fourth  over  1,000, 
This  meeting  has  continued  with  equal  results 
to  the  present  time.  There  are  now  some  ,p 
'  ich  conduct  these  large  men's 
IPS  in  Washington,  D.  C. :  Balti- 
■vid.,  and  Springfield.  Mass.,  averaging 
Doo  each   in   attendance.     The   Cleveland 

_  _._ has   inaugurated   what   is  known   as 

the  Sunday  Club,  where  a  continuous  program 
of  music.  Bible  classes,  addresses,  an  evening 
tea.  and  after-dinner  talks,  occupy  the  afternoons 
of  Sunday  during  the  winter.  The  most  notable 
leader  in  evangelistic"  work  in  recent  years  is 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  interni- 
tional  committee  for  religious  work.  The  re- 
ligious work  prospectus  of  the  city  and  rail- 
road associations  reports  18,716  professed  con- 
versions tor  the  year  1903,  22  per  cent  of  whom 
had  already  united  with  local  churches. 

In  it!  Bible  study  department,  the  progress 
has  been  even  more  marked,  particularly  in  the 
last  five  years.    In  1901,  in  the  city  associations, 
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19,160  students  were  reported;  in  1902,  zsfica; 
for  1903,  31,300;  this  is  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  men  studying  in  shop  Bible  classes. 
The  student  associations  have  a  thoroughly  sys- 


Northfield  each  summer,  and  at  five  other  points 
at  which  leaders  for  the  Bible  classes  for  the 
coming  year  are  trained.  Reports  for  the  sum- 
mer of  IQ04  show  that  nearly  30,000  under- 
grmduates  will  be  enrolled  in  these  classes  the 
coming  year. 

An  important  phase  of  the  religious  work  of 
the  association  is  the  interest  in  foreign  missions 
which  it  has  aroused  among  young  men.  The 
student  volunteer  movement,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  student  department,  is  the  chief 
missionary  agency  in  the  colleges  of  this  coun- 
try. It  annually  secures  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents to  volunteer  for  foreign  missionary  ser- 
vice. In  1903,  3,246  men  were  reported  as  in 
mission  study  classes.  The  last  student  volun- 
teer convention,  which  was  held  at  Toronto  in 
1903,  was  attended  by  2,200  delegates. 

llie  latest  period  of  association  history  has 
also  been  marked  by  a  great  ex  ension  in  the 
work  for  different  classes  of  young  men.  In 
August  1895,  the  world's  student  Christian  fed- 
eration of  under-graduates  of  all  lands  was  es- 
tablished. This  now  enrols  65,000  members,  in 
1,400  institutions,  in  30  different  countries,  and 
is  the  largest  organization  among  undergrad- 
uates in  the  world.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  the  movement  has  been,  extended  _  to 
professional  schools,  theological  seminaries. 
State  universities,  and  other  institutions  of 
learning.  There  are  now  716  college  associa- 
tions upon  this  continent,  enrolling  44,500  stu- 
dents. Thirty  American  student  associations 
own  buildings  valued  at  $i,ooOfloo.  There  arc 
now  98  student  secretaries  devoting  their  whole 
time  to  this  work. 

The  work  for  railroad  men  has  become  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Christian 
endeavor.  Railroad  corporations  which  control 
three  fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage  on  this 
continent  contributed  last  year  over  $200,000 
toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  railroad  as- 
sociations now  in  existence.  There  are  122 
buildings,  valued  at  $1,829,500,  occupied  by  these 
associations,  with  a  membership  of  63J0O,  a  gain 
of  30,000  in  three  years.  There  are  301  secre- 
taries engaged  in  this  department. 

Since  i8?9  the  international  committee  has 
employed  a  secretary  to  develop  the  work  among 
colored  young  men.  There  are  to-day  40  Indian 
associations,  with  1,600  members,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  traveling  secretary,  who  is  a  native 
American  Indian, 

Largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  for 
students  m  other  lands,  the  American  interna- 
tional committee  was  invited  by  missionaries  in 
India  to  inaugurate  a  work  among  young  men  in 
non-Christian  lands.  This  work  has  always  been 
carried  on  in  subordination  to  the  Church,  and 
as  a  supplementary  work  where  missions  have 
already  been  developed.  There  are  now  37  sec- 
retaries of  the  American  international  cotranittee 
in  India,  Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  and  Brazil. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  sec- 
retaries were  sent  out  with  tents  and  suitable 
equipments,  and  a   successful  effort  was  under- 


taken to  oreach  the  gospel  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  army  in  the  Pliilippines  was  pro- 
vided for  in  a  similar  way,  and  some  of  the 
Canadian  regiments  sent  to  South  Africa  were 
equipped  in  like  manner.  This  work  has  been 
established  as  a  permanent  department  of  the 
international  committee.  There  are  now  269 
army  posts  at  which  work  is  being  done.  Sev- 
enty-live tons  of  equipment  in  1903  were  shipped 
to  Alaska,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.     Three      army      buildings      have      been 

Even  before  the  Spanish  war  began  steps  had 
beea  taken  to  inaugurate  a  work  among  the  sea- 
men of  the  navy,  and  after  the  war  a  building 
was  equipped  for  seamen  at  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard.  This  department  has  developed  rapidly, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  organized 
movement  among  the  seamen  of  the  navy,  which 
is  full  of  promise.  Through  the  muniiieence  of 
Miss  Helen  Millar  Gould,  who  has  contributed 
largely  toward  the  railroad  and  army  work,  a 
splendid  building  has  been  erected  for  the  Naval 
Association,  near  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn,  at 
a  cost  of  $450,000.  Work  is  now  being  done  at 
two  other  home  ports,  and  on  a  large  scale. 
There  are  27  secretaries  in  the  army  and  navy 
associations  of  the  United  Slates. 

For  many  years  the  work  of  the  associations 
was  limited  to  young  men  between  16  to  17 
years  of  age,  and  upward.  It  is  an  interesting 
sociological  development  that,  in  the  prosecuting 
of  its  work  for  young  men,  the  association  has 
been  led  to  give  its  attention  to  work  among 
boys.  Careful  study  led  to  the  conviction  that 
effort  ought  to  begin  at  the  age  when  the  boy  is 
becoming  a  man  —  at  the  dawn  of  adolescence. 
There  are  almost  as  many  boys  in  cities  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  17  as  there  are  young  men. 
The  first  boys'  department  was  organized  at 
Salem,  in  1869,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
a  delermined  effort  has  been  made  to  organize 
a  work  amon^  boys.  In  1890  there  were  four 
secretaries  givuig  their  time  to  this  department. 
In  1895  this  number  had  increased  to  17,  and  in 
1903  to  107.  There  are  now  46,000  members  of 
boys'  departments,  and  13  buildings  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  boys'  work.  Five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six associations  have  either  branches  or 
departments  for  work  among  boys.  The  most 
unique  feature  of  this  department  is  what  is 
known  as  the  boys'  camp,  which  was  first  de- 
veloped by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  is  already  a  large  factor  in  Christian 
work.  In  1903  214  surcimer  camps  were  con- 
ducted  by  the  American  associations. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  extension  of  .the  as- 
sociation among  men  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  associations  were  originally  for 
commercial  young  men.  Afterwards  associa- 
tions were  organized  for  students,  and  later 
for  railroad  men.  The  city  associations  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  attracting  large  numbers  of 
skilled  mechanics  to  their  membership,  and  to- 
day in  the  eastern  associations,  35  P"  cent  of 
the  members  belong  to  this  class.  Industrial  as- 
sociations existed  in  1897  in  connection  with  the 
Johnson  Steel  Plant  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  an 
association  building  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  was 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  workingmen.     Similai 
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sMOciations  have  been  erected  at  Proctor,  Vt; 
Wilmerdinc,  Pa.;  Stampo,  Ark.;  Douglas, 
Alaska;  Gmanea,  Mexico,  and  at  several  other 
places.  An  extensive  work  is  also  done  among 
the  miners  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  lumbermen 
in  several  northern  States.  In  igoa  the  Brook- 
lyn Young  Men's  Christian  Association  em- 
ployed a  secretary  tor  the  organizing  of  associa- 
tion work  among  the  street  railway  emplo3rees 
of  that  city.  They  now  have  a  building  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $^,000.  This  is  a  club  house  with 
reading  room,  library,  educational  class  rooms, 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  game  room  with  pool 
and  billiards,  also  bowling  alleys,  baths,  etc 
Similar  departments  have  been  organized  in  a 
number  of  other  cities. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  attracted  the 
young  men  to  the  city,  and  so  created  the  basis 
tor  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  has 
to  a  large  extent  depleted  the  rural  districts  of 
young  men.  At  the  same  time  it  still  remains 
tme  that  a  majority  of  young  men  are  found  in 
the  country.  There  are  8,ooo/X)0  young  men  in 
the  country  districts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  many  years  an  effort  was  made  to 
discover  some  method  of  carrying  on  associa- 
tion work  among  these  men.  What  is  known  as 
the  county  work  has  proved  so  successful  that  in 
10  different  Slates  there  are  now  county  organ- 
izations, the  most  extensive  work  being  carried 
on  in  Kentucky,  where  eight  county  secretaries 
are  employed.  The  plan  of  work  is  a  county 
committee,  which  employs  a  traveling  secretary 
who  will  supervise  and  stimulate  Christian  work 
among  the  young  men  in  (he  county,  organizing 
Bible  classes,  men's  meetings,  in  many  cases 
establishing  reading  rooms,  social  parlors,  some- 
times educational  classes,  and  in  a  few  intances 
organizing  clubs  for  athletics  of  various  kinds. 
County  conventions  are  held^  deputation  Sun- 
days, and  a  carefully  systematized  effort  is  made 
through  the  entire  county. 

Whether  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  reached  its  final  form,  no  one  would 
be  bold  enough  to  affirm.  It  is  remarkable  that 
it  should  have  grouped  together  such  a  variety 
of  agencies  upon  the  simple  platform  of  young 
men  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  among 
young  men.  Through  the  three  periods  of  its 
development,  the  association  has  evolved  into  an 
institution  with  an  enlarged  ideal,  closely  akin 
to  that  of  the  Christian  university.  It  is  still 
animated  hy  the  evangelistic,  spiritual  purpose 
of  the  original  band  of  young  men  who  rallied 
around  George  Williams  60  years  ago.  But, 
while  keeping  uppermost  this  ideal,  it  has  en- 
deavored to  do,  in  a  popular  way,  for  the  multi- 
tudes of  young  men  of  our  cities,  what  the 
Christian  university,  in  a  more  scholarly  way,  is 
doing  for  the  young  men  who  are  lo  enter  the 
professions.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
association  has  only  begun  its  career  of  useful- 
ness, and  that  in  the  future  it  will  become  a 
manifold    more    important    factor    than    in    the 
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Young  People's  Cfariatian  Union,  an  or- 
ganization in  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
founded  5  June  iSgo.  It  is  a  union  of  all  forms 
of  young  people's  societies  within  the  church, 
uniting  3iem  for  the  purpose  of  denominational 
direction.  There  are  now  in  this  union  1,971 
societies,  of  which  351  are  junior  societies.  The 
total  membership  is  80,243. 

Young  People's  Society  of  ChriitUn  En- 
dcavor.  See  Christian  Endeavor,  Young 
People's  Society  of. 

Young  Pretender,  The,  a  title  applied  to 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  son  of  the  Pretender. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Culloden  16  April   1746. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
The  World's,  has  headquarters  in  London, 
and  embraces  organised  associations  in  the  fol- 
lowing countries ;  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
India.  Many  of  these  countries  hold  national 
conventions  and   issue  national   organs. 

The  affiliated  body  in  the  United  States 
is  known  as  the  American  Committee,  ot^an^ 
ized  in  1886,  Its  headquarters  are  in  Chicago, 
At  the  present  time  tlicre  are  connected  with 
the  American  Committee  24  State  associations, 
embracing  organized  work  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  employing  a8  State  secre- 
taries. There  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Committee  93  city  associations  and  10  branch 
associations  in  six  cities.  Three  of  the  92  city 
associations  are  gospel  settlements  for  women. 
The  total  active  membership  of  the  city  asso- 
ciations is  50,638,  For  the  past  year  306  Bible 
classes,  434  physical  training  classes,  676  edu- 
cational classes,  227  domestic  science,  and  225 
domestic  art  classes  are  reported;  53  associa- 
tions conduct  lunch  rooms  tor  women,  35  con- 
duct boarding  homes.  There  are  also  employ- 
ment bureaus,  travelers'  aid  work,  summer 
homes,  and  religions  meetings  maintained.  In 
227  factories  association  workers  carry  on  meet- 
ings and  clubs  for  young  women. 

There  are  501  student  associations  affiliated 
with  the  American  Committee,  with  a  total 
membership  of  35,i8i ;  369  of  these  have  rooms 
or  buildings,  all  hold  regular  religious  meet- 
ings and  missionary  meetings.  They  enroll 
4,756  young  women  in  mission  classes,  and 
10,567  students  in  regular  study  of  the  Bible.  ' 

The     American     Committee     conducts     foui 
summer  conferences,  attended  the  last  season  by        1 
2,(n6  persons.    A   training  institute  for   secre- 
taries is  conducted  in  Chicago,  and  a  monthly       | 
periodical,   the   'Evangel,*   is  maintained  as   the 
national   organ.  1 

The  International  Board  of  Women's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  em- 
braces 54  associations  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  United  States.  Of  these  40  report 
boarding  homes,  14  report  vacation  homes,  j/ 
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report  libraries,  ao  report  women's  restaurants,  tic   fuel.    There   are  two  telephone   companies 

t]  report  edocational  classea,  26  report  domes-  with  4,800  instruments, 

tic  science  and  art,  3i  report  physical  classes,  15         Parks    and    Cemeteriet. —  The    only    public 
have  travelers'  aid  work,  36  have  employment  parlc  within  the  city  is  Wick  Park,  which  has 
departments,  37  mainta.in  work  of  city  relief,  an  extent  of  47  acres,  a  natural  grove  near  the 
hospital,  rescue  work,  homes  for  the  aged  and  northern  limits,  named  for  the  donors.    Jtiat  out- 
incurables,  orphans'  home  and  maternity  work,  side  but  readily  accessible,  extending  southwest 
15  conduct  women's  exchanges.  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  for  3  miles,  is  Mill 
EuzABETH  Wilson,  Creek    Park   of   4S7    acres,    of    striking    natu- 
Secretary  of  the  Training  Department,  Chkago.  ra!  beauty.    From  a  waterfall  25  feet  high  at 
„         „      I      J     «              .  .         r.     .■  i_  the  south  the  creek  flows  through  a  gorge  like 
Young:hu6band.    Geon^e.   Jolm,     English  ^  ^j^^n    „i,h  steep  sides,  often  rocky,  rising 
soldier  ;    b.  9  July   1859.     Entered  the    army  sometimes  over  100  feet,  widening  in  places  and 
ig;8,  and  was  promoted  successively  lieutenant  ^eli  covered  with  fine  trees.     The  park,  which 
1880.  captain   1889.  major   1896,  and  lieutenant-  ^^^   5260,000,  has  9  miles   of   attractive   drives 

'2'l"ii  '-^^i.   ^T'".^"^  S         ^1!*      „r*'  ',"  ^"■l  3  lal'c  "*  28  acres.     Idora  Park  is  a  popular 

1878^,  m  the  Sudan  .ni88s.  on  the  northwest-  ,^„^^^    ^^^   ^^    ^    ^^^^^    j^,^j    nwr   the 

ern  Indian  fron»erm  1886  and  in  the  Burmese  ^^       ^  „       ^^  jjj,j  „^,         ^^  ^„       begun 

expeditLon  of  1886-?.   In  189S  he  wasa  member  .       ^   .         „     .        ^  ^  po  sesses  some  fine 

of  the  Ch  tral  relief  force,  and  in  1090  was  de-  „„„T™.„.,      n.i_.^,,.  u-.u  ;;...  ,,«..,.^   ho.  .™i 

tailed  to  accompany  the  American  forces  in  the  ""^r  „,S^r,?„i™    ?.,^      i?^f  ?h-  ^itlTu,  ?? 
Spanish-Ameriain  war  and  the  subsequent  cam-  .  »""•  ^''  Calvary,  just  west  of  the  aty,  wlUl 

^ign    against    the    Philippine    insnJgents.    He  ^  '^«™'  «*  ^  «^  "  »«««»  >>>  *«  Ca*°"'C 

fought  in  the  second  Boer  war  in  South  Africa  ^""JT^v',    ^   -u-  t-l  .       .  ui     ■     .u 

{i899-i9oa),  and  was  severely  wounded.    Sub-  ,     CAw/  BfuWrngj.- The  most  notable  is  the 

sequenUr  he  was  assigned  to  the  Indian  staff  hanusome  steel-frame  Dollar  Savmgs  and  Trust 

CMps,  and  in  1904  was  the  leader  of  a  British  Company.     The  government  building  is   wholly 

dipfoiatic     misiioJ.    to    Tibet    which     aroused  'uadequate,  a  monument  to  mistoken  economy; 

COTsiderable  discussion  by  its  unwarranted  as-  there     is     no     municipal     building     and     the 

sumption  of  the  character  of  a  punitive  expedi-  court-house    is    now    too    small.      Aside    from 

([     "^  banks  and  churches,  there  are  the  Y.  M.  C  A., 

one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  costing  $90,000; 

City  Hospital:  Public  Library;  Rayen  School, 

„   .        ,,        ..,...,.  in  Ionic  style  with  inharmonious  addition;  Lu- 

of  the   southern  boundary  of  the  Western  Re-  cretia  K.  Baldwin  Memorial  Kindergarten;  Elks 

serve,   half-way   between   Qeveland    and    Pitts-  and  Odd  Fellows, 

burg,   67    miles    from   each;    extends    nearly    6  Commtrce  and  Manufaelurej. —  The  P.  &  O. 

miles  along  the  Mahoning  River,  northwest  and  canal,  built  in  1639,  stimulated  mtnii^  of  large 

southeast,  covering  10  square  miles.    It  began  deposits  of  Brier    Hill   block-coal   which   long 

where  the  valley  widens  and  spread  mainly  north  furnished    a    principal    part    of    Youngstown's 

and    west   to   higher   land.     Since   a   connecting  commerce  and   warranted  building  the  railroad 

viaduct   was   built   in   1899   the   south   side   has  to   Qeveland,  opened   in   1856.    There  are   now 

grown  rapidly.     The  principal  business  street  is  the   Erie,    Peimsytvania,   B.   &  O.,   Lake   Shore, 

Federal,  nearly  3  miles  long,  running  through  and  Pittsburg  &  L.  E.  systems,  with  67  passen- 

the   small   Public   Square.     The  best  residential  ger  trains  daily  and   155  miles  of  track  within 

streets  are  Wick,  Lincoln  and  Madison  avenues  the  city,  crowded  with  the  immense  tonnage  of 

and  Bryson  street,  which  are  beautifully  shaded.  'Mahoning  Valley*  iron  and  steel  industries,  of 

Municipal  Service  and  Improvements. —  The  which  Youngstown  is  the  centre. 
city  has   125  miles   of  streets,  of  which  23   are  The    second    blast    furnace    in    the    United 

paved.    The  street-cleaning  service  employs  6a  States  to  use  raw  block-coal  and  a  rolling  mill 

men,  costs  $34,000  annually  and  is  fairly  efficient  for  making  bar   iron   were   both   built  here   in 

There   are  48  miles  of   sewers,  discharging  by  1846.     Other  iron  works,  which  have  formed  the 

main  sewer  into  the  river  below  the  city.     The  main    industry    of    the    place,    followed,    using 

cit][  owns  the  Holly  water-works,  installed  1872.  richer  lake  ore  and  Pennsylvania  coke  and  coal 

This  has  cost,  including  efficient  filtration  plagt  since  native  ore  and  coal  were  exhausted.     The 

which  was  established  in   1904  to  purify  supply  Ohio  plant,  making   steel   and   rails,   started   in 

from   river,   $i,ooo,ooo,   has   78   miles   of   mains  T895.     There   are   now   in   the   city   ei^ht   blast- 

and   supplies   about  3,500/)Oo  gallons  daily,   the  furnaces,  two  steel  plants,  and  five  roiling  mills, 

expense  being  $27,000  annually.    The  city  as  a  with  an  annual  capacity  of  1,140,000  tons  pig 

whole   is   veiv   healthy ;   average   general   death  metal,  i.ioc^ooo  tons  billets  and  raits,  and  600,000 

rate  for  last  four  years  being  15.04.     The  police  tons  finished  material,  whose  actual  tonnage  in 

department   has   65   men,  49  patrol   boxes,   and  and   out   for   1903   exceeded   5,500,000,  to   which 

costs   $66,000.     The   high   pressure    immediately  similar  concerns,  just  outside   but  belonging  to 

obtainable  from  mains  renders  many  steam  fire  the  city,  and  kindred  industries  making  boilers, 

engines  unnecessary,  but  the  fire  department  has  bridges,  cars,  cranes,  engines,  forgings,  machin- 

c  chemical  engine,  six  hose  carts   seven  ery,  metal  lath  and  furniture,  pipes,  tubes,  shalt- 

-.,    employs    44   men,    and    costs    $58,000.  ing,     steel-castings,     stoves     and     washed-metal 

_;   street   railway   companies   operate   in   all  added   i,ootvxX)  tons.     The  investment  in  these 

132  miles  electric  line,  29  in  city  proper,  and  103  industries    in    and    adjoining    the    city    exceeds 

connecting  with  surrounding  cities.     Another  of  $26,000,000.    There  are  also  large  oil-doth  and 

60  miles  reaching  East  Liverpool  and  undeveloped  rubber  plants  and  works  tor  making  automobiles, 

coal  territory  south  ia  under  construction.     Gas  brass  castings,  cement,  flour,  leather,  and  pow- 

is    still   used,  but   electric   lighting  is   general,  der.    The  lastcensus  gives  249  industrial  estab- 

Natural  gas  from  Pennsylvania  furnishes  domes-  lishments  outside  iron  and  steel,  with  a  capital 
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of  $4^18,243;  employees,  2jt6;  wages  paid, 
$1,458,821:  cost  materials,  $3,553,156;  value 
products,  $6,597,245. 

finances  and  Banking' — the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  city  is  $22^17,210  with  tax  rate  $33 
but  usually  under  $30;  bonded  debt,  $880,304; 
annual  interest  charge,  $42,696.  The  city  owns 
property  valued  at  over  $2,50O/X)O.  City  income 
by  last  annual  reports,  $385,000;  expenditures, 
$378,000.  Post-office  receipts  ace  over  Sioo.coa 
There  are  five  national  banks  and  one  trust 
company  with  capita!  and  surplus  $3334.000  and 
deposits  $10,151,000 

Churchei. —  There  are  here  46  Protestant 
churches,  chapels  and  missions,  most  numerous 
being  Methodist  11,  Presbyterian  10,  Lutheran 
8;  10  Catlwlic  churches,  with  1  Ursuline  con- 
rent  and  2  Jewish  synagogues.  Of  thechurches 
41  are  English,  4  German,  3  each  Welsh  and 
Swedish,  2  Slovak,  and  1  each  Italian,  Polish, 
and  Arabic.  The  best  church  buildings  are  St. 
Columba's,  St.  John's,  Tiinity,  and  the  beautiful 
Helen  chapel. 

Benevolent  Institutions. —  City  hospital,  with 
substantial  limestone  buildings,  best  modem 
equipmenl,  cost  $aoo,ooo,  and  Mahoning  Valley, 
conducted  by  Sisters  of  Charity ;  V,  M.  C.  A., 
with  large  membership  and  well  sustained ; 
Children's  Home.  Florence  Critlenton  Home, 
five  free  kindergartens,  an  active  humane  society, 
and  various  fraternal  societies. 

Education.—  There  are  22  public  .school 
buildings,  199  teachers,  and  8,000  pupils  enrolled ; 
salaries  and  expenses  abo'it  $200,000.  The 
Raycn  School,  founded  in  ifi5^  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam Rayen,  with  fine  building  and  large 
gi^unde,  ie  conducted  as  the  city  high  school 
with  450  pupils.  There  are  eighl  parochial 
schools  with  36  teachers  and  2,4?o  scholars, 
several  private  schools,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
sustains  good   educational   classes. 

The  R.  McMillan  i-ree  Public  Library  r-  well 
managed,  and  has  20,5.10  volumes.  The  Rayen 
School  has  a  good  library. 

Nervspafiers.— Two  daily.  Telegram  and 
Vindicator,  each  with  several  other  editions; 
three  weekly ;  one  Catholic  monthly. 

Government.— h  biennial  mayor,  president 
of  council,  one  councilman  from  each  of  seven 
wards  and  three  at  large,  board  of  public  seryiee 
of  three,  solicitor,  auditor,  and  treasurer.  The 
board  of  public  safety  of  two,  sinking  fund 
trustees,  and  board  of  health  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor;  city  engineer  and  clerk  by  council; 
Other  officers  elected  by  the  city. 

Population  increased  from  8,075  in  1870  to 
44,8S5  in  1900,  and  rapid  growth  since  makes 
conservative  estimate  for  end  of  1903  over 
56,000,  besides  several  thousand  belonging  to 
city  but  outside  the  boundary.  In  1900  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  bom  was  27.2;  native  of  for- 
eign parentage,  41,  leaving  but  3i-8  of  native 
parentage.  In   1910  it  was  79,066, 

History. —  The  township  was  named  from 
John  Young,  who  purchased  it  from  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company  in  1796,  David 
Tod,  afterward  'war  governor,"  operated  first 
coal  mines  and  led  in  establishing  the  canal  and 
first  railroad.  Sturdy  foreign  elements,  at- 
tracted later  by  the  heavy  industries,  have  com- 
bined with  descendants  of  early  residents, 
largely  from  New  England,  and  others,  to  form 


an  enterprising,  industrious,  upright  Mid  patri- 
otic community   whose   future,  with  firsi-daM 

plants  established,  is  bright. 

Wu,UAii  H.  Baldwin. 

ypres,  e-pr,  (Flemish,  yperen),  tlelgium,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders;  in  a 
plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yperlee,  28  miles 
south-southwest  of  Bruges,  S3  miles  by  rail. 
Ypres  formerly  was  one  of  tlie  most  important 
manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders,  and  in  the 
14th  century  had  200,000  inhabitants  and  ent- 
ployeS  4,000  looms.  Its  manufacturing  prosper- 
ity has  long  departed,  but  a  striking  monument 
remains  in  its  cloth-hall  (Les  Halles),  an  itn- 
mense  building  of  Che  13th  and  14th  centunes, 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  trapezium,  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  lower  or  belfry.  One  of 
its  wings  is  used  as  the  town-house,  and  other 
parts  are  occupied  by  different  public  establish- 
ments and  concert- rooms.  The  Gothic  cathedral 
of  Saint  Martin  dates  from  the  t3th  century, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
edifices  in  Belgium.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  cottons  and  lace.  Ypres  was  made  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1688  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  great 
European  wars  seldom  escaped  a  siege  or  bom- 
bardment. It  is  no  longer  fortified,  Jansen 
iq.v.)  was  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  is  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Martin.  Pop.  about 
19,000. 

YpaUanti,  Ip-sT-Un'ti,  a  distinguished  Fan- 
ariot  family  descended  from  the  Comneni  and 
of  prominence  as  defenders  of  Creek  liberties. 
Its  most  conspicuous  members  are;  Alex- 
ander: b.  Constantinople  1725;  d.  1805;  hos- 
podar  of  Wallachia  i7;74--82,  and  again  in 
lyaSS,  and  of  Moldavia  1/184-92,  lie  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  for  the  fusion  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  people,  but  having  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  Porte,  was  executed.  Cos- 
STAMTINOS,  bis  son  (b.  Constantinople  1760;  d. 
Kiev,  Russia,  28  July  1816).  He  early  planned 
the  freedom  of  Greece,  but  his  scheme  was  pre- 
maturely discovered,  and  he  fled  to  Vienna. 
Pardoned  by  the  Sultan,  he  was  hospodar  of 
Moldavia  1799-1305.  He  then  went  to  Russia, 
but  returned  to  Bucharest  with  20,000  men,  in 
the  hope  of  freeing  Greece.  The  peace  of  Til- 
sit interrupting  his  plans,  he  returned  to  Rus- 
sia. Alexanbes.  eldest  son  of  the  preceding 
(b.  Constantinople  la  Dec.  1792',  d.  Vienna  31 
Jan.  182R  He  went  with  his  fatlier  to  Russia 
and,  joining  the  Russian  army,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  various  campaigns.  In  1820  he  be- 
came head  of  the  secret  association  known  as 
hetaeria,  whose  aim  was  the  independence  of 
Greece,  and  in  March  1821  entered  Moldavia 
and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  among  the 
Rumanians.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  at 
Dragaschen,  near  Galatz,  19  June  1821,  fled  10 
imprisoned  six  years  at  ^Iun- 


Nauplia  16  Aug,  1832).  After  s.  .„  ... 
Russian  army,  in  1821  he  joined  the  Greek 
patriots  in  the  Morea,  and  played  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  struggle.  But  though  a  brave  and 
successful  general,  as  his  victory  at  Tripolitra 
and  his  defense  of  Argos  show,  his  influence 
was  constantly  undermined  by  the  'native' 
party,  who  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  Fanariot 
and    therefore    a    foreigner    in    part.    In    1827. 
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however,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  1702;  d.  Madrid  33  Aug^  1771.  In  1 714  he  WM 
the  Greek  army,  but  the  ungenerous  course  sent  to  school  at  Paris,  afterward  studying 
adopted  toward  faim  by  the  government  of  English  in  London  and  jurisprudence  in  Ma- 
Capo  d'Istria  compelled  him  to  resign  1  Jan.  drid,  where  he  presently  obtained  a  p<Kt  in  the 
18^  and  he  then  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  royal  library.    In  1732  he  became  chief  libra- 

YpsUanti,      Mich.,      city     in      Washtenaw  jian  and  in   174a  translator  for  the  ministry  of 

County;  on  the  Haron  River,  and  on  the  Lake  foreign     affairs.     He     published  _an     important 

Shore  &.  M.  S.,  and  the  MichlRan  C.  R.R.'s;  30  'Codices  gneci  manuscripti'    (1709).  and  wrote 

miles  west  of  Detroit  and  eight  miles  southeast  many  Latm  and  Spanish  epigrams  and  pro«rbs, 

of  Ann  Arbor.     It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  fiver.  Latin  poems,  etc.,  included  in  his   <Obras  Suel- 

In   1807  there  was  an  Indian  trading  post  on  tas'   {4  vols.  1774). 

the  site  of  the  present  city.   ,In  1824  it  was  laid  Ytiarte,    or    Iriarte,    TomxB   de,    Spanish 

out  as  a  town,  became  a  village  in  1832,  and  was  dramatist:  b.  Orotava,  island  of  Tenerifle,   18 

chartered  as  a  city  in  1858.    It  has  considerable  Sept.  1750;  d.  Madrid  17  Sept.  1791.     He  began 

manufacturing  interests.     In    1900   (government  to  write  in  boyhood  and  in   1770  published  his 

census)  the  total  capitalization  of  the  manufac-  comedy,     'Hacer    que    hacermos,'     under    the 

turing  establishments  in  the  city  was  $898,161;  pseudonym,  "Tirso  Ymareta."    In  1780  he  pub- 

the  value  ot  the  annual  products  was  $i.3iS^793-  lished   a   didactic   poem,    'La  musica,'   and   in 

The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  paper,  dairy  178a    'Fabulas    lilerarias,'    considered    the    best 

products,    underwear,    agricuhural    implements,  fables  in  the  Spanish  language.     He  also  wrote 

Bash,  door,  and  blinds,  tags  and   labels,  pumps,  the  first   regular  comedies  in   Spanish,  the  best 

cement  and  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  being    'The   Spoiled   Child'    and    'The   lU-Bred 

The  city  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  rich  sur-  Young    Lady'     (1788),    and    published    Spanish 

rounding  country.     It  contains  Q  churches,  and  translations    of    French    plays,    Horace's     'Ars 

the    Michigan    State    Normal    College,    a    high  Poetica'      (1777)>     and     four     books     of     the 

school   ealablished   in    1849,   a   business   college,  'Aeneid.'     In    1771     he    succeeded    his     uncl^ 

public    elementary    schools,    kindergartens,    and  Juan  de  Yriarte  (q.v.)  as  royal  librarian, 
public    and    school    libraries      ITie    two    hanks  y  ^.,j    j    Eugene,   Belgian  violinist: 

have   a   comb.ned    capital    of   $i2S,aw,   and,    in  ^  Liege,  Belgium.  16  July  1858.     He  studied  at 

1003,  had  deposits  amounting  to  $i.?S6,57o.    The  u,e  Lfege  Conservatory  and  Subsequently  with 

city  owns  and  operates  the  electnc-hght  plant  wieniawski  and  Vieuxtemps  at  Brussels,    He 

and  the  waterworks.    The  governmei.t  is  admin-  ^j^   ^  successful   European  concert   tours 

istered  under  a  char  er  of  1898,  and  is  vested  ^^^  ;„  jg^  became  a  profe^r  in  the  Royal 

m  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  one  year,  and  a  Conservatory  of  Brussels.    He  has  originated  a 

common  council  ot  ten  members.     Pop.   (1910)  „£„  school  of  violin  playing,  embracing  features 

°-^30.  of   the   German,   the    French,   and    the    Belgian 

Yrelea,  wi-r£'ka,  Cal.,  city,  county-seat  of  schools,   and   is  considered   one   of  the   leading 

Siskiyou  County;  on  the  Yreka  Creek,  and  on  violinists  of  the  world.     He  visited  London  in 

the  Yreka   Railroad;  about  355  miles  north  of  i88g,  and  in  18^  and  ig04  made  concert  tours 

San    Francisco.     It    is    in   an    agricultural    and  in  the  United  States. 

lumberinp  region  in  which  considerable  atten-  Yslet^  e-sla'ta,  Texas,  city  in  El  Paso 
tion  IS  given  to  fruit  cultivation  and  stock-rais-  County;  on  the  Rjo  Grande,  and  on  the  Texas 
mg.  There  are  large  stock  yards,  a  lumber  mill,  4  p  j,„j  (he  Southern  P.  R.R.'s;  «  miles  east 
jmd  fruil-packm?  houses.  "Hie  city  has  one  ^,£  gj  p^^_  j^  j^  j^  ^  f^^^j,^  agricultural  re- 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a  county  ^^^^  ,^p  productive  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in 
high  school.     Pop.   (1910)   J,390.  which  fruit  and  grains  grow  in  abundance.     In 

Yriarte,  e-re-ar'ta,  Charles  Bnule,  French  iS40  Coronado  discovered  here  a  village  of 
journalist  and  author:  b.  Paris  5  Dec.  1832;  d.  Pueblo  Indians.  He  founded  here  a  colony, 
there  10  April  1898.  He  studied  architecture  erected  a  church  and  provided  teachers  for  the 
as  a  pupil  of  Constant  Dufeux,  became  inspector  Indians.  The  city  claims  to  be  the  oldest  in 
of  imperial  asylums,  and  after  this  post  was  the  State.  Several  of  the  descendants  of  the 
abolished,  went  on  the  Spanish  expedition  to  Pueblos  are  residents  of  the  city.  Population  is 
Morocco  in  1859  as  correspondent  and  artist  for  more  than  2.000;  about  one  third  are  citizens 
the  "Monde  Illustre,'  and  in  i860  on  Gari-  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  the  others 
toldi's  campaign  in  Sicily  in  the  same  capacity,  are  Mexicans  and  Indians. 
From  1864  to  1870  he  was  editor^in-chiefof  the  Yaael.  i'sifl,  or  IjskI,  Netherlands,  the 
<Monde  Illustri';  mi  881  he  was  made  inspec-  ^^^^  „£  several  rivers,  chief  of  which  are:  (i) 
tor  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1889  member  of  the  su-  ^^  ujeu^  Yssel,  one  of  the  principal  arms  ol 
perior  council  of  fine  arts.  He  wrote  for  the  (he  Rhine,  which  leaves  that  river  below  Am- 
'Figaro,'  and  for  'La  Vie  Pansienne'  over  the  heim,  flows  northeast  for  16  miles  to  Doesbut^, 
pseudonym  "Marquis  de  Villemer.»  Among  his  „here  it  receives  tite  Oude  Yssel  from  West- 
numerous  volumes  of  various  character  are:  phgija,  then  northeast,  north,  and  northwest, 
<Portraits  Parisiens'  (1865)  ;  <Les  Tableaux  de  through  Gelderland  and  Overyssel,  past  Zutphen 
l^r'^"".",  <'»70)'.  O"  ""^^  w^r  '?.  ^^?''SS'=?'  and  Deventer.  receiving  the  Borkel  and  Schip- 
<Venise'  (1877)  ;  'Autour  du  Concile'  (1887):  Beek.  emptying  at  Kampen  by  many  arms  into 
and  severa  works  on  the  Italian  Renaissance,  (he  Zuyder  Zee,  and  forming  a  constantly  widen- 
6uch  as  'Florence'  (iHSo)  ;  'Matteo  Civitali,  sa  ;„„  (|,j,g  jj  jg  ^ne  of  the  five  main  arms  of 
Vie  et  son  CEuvre*  (1885) ;.  <Autour  des  Bor-  ^^  B^ine,  is  320  feet  broad  at  Zutphen,  764  at 
Kia'  (1890).  and  'Maso  di  Bartolommeo  dit  Rampen,  and  90  miles  in  length,  (a)  The 
Masaccw'    (i894t.  Neder  Yssel.  an  arm  of  the  Leek,  which  leaves 

YriartBi  or  Iriarte,  Juan  de,  Spanish  lin-  that    stream    at    Vianen,    flows    west    through 

Buis.:   b.  Orotava.  island  of  Tenerilfe,   IS   Dec  Utrecht    at    Oudewater    enters    southern    Hol- 
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land  and  flows  southwest  past  Gouda  to  join  the  beds  of  fevers.    Some  of  the  many  rock  caverns 

Maas,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  island  of  Yssel-  have  been  inhabited  or  used  as  refuges  during 

monde.    Length    30  miles.  periods  of  war  or  revolution.    The  climate  is 

Ytterbimn,    a  rare   chemical  element  be-  warm,_  and   generally    unheal^ful.    There   arc 

longing  to   the  Yttrium  group.     Discovered   by  "?    mmerals   of   importance.     Some   maize   and 

Marignac    in    187S    in    the    mineral    gadolinite.  "ce  a""*   cultivated,   but  the  principal   vegetable 

Also    found    in    other    minerals    occurring    In  product  .s   henequen  or   sisal  hemp      Logwood 

Siberia,   Scandinavia,  and   Greenland.    Symbol,  is  a  product  of  the  forests.    Salt  is  oblamed  on 

Yb.;  atomic  weight,  173.    Its  oxide  Yb^.  forms  the  coasts   nnd  the, ffsheries  are  productive.    Yu- 

colorless  salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  etc  "ta"  /"^   \^^    neighboring   districts    were    the 

Vifi-j  «*.  .■  ■!■     t       ..i,:=fl  .     ^r  seat  of   ancient   kingdoms   of  the   Mayas,   who 

Yftrwhte.    a    native    silicate    chiefly    of  „„e  the  most  highly  civilized  of  all  the  Central 

thorium  and  the  yttrium  metals.    It  occurs  in  American    aborigines,    and    whose    descendants 

Llano    County,    Texas      m    grayish-ohve-green  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.    There  are 

masses     associated    with    gadolinite,   and    other  „„^^,„„,       i^^jjj  ^uins  of  their  anciem  cities, 

minerals  which  have  been  mined  as  a  source  of  ^^^^^i     t^ose  of  Uxraal,  40  miles  south  of  Me- 

the  rare  earths.  ^-^^^  Iiamal,  east  of  Merida,  and  Chichen-It^a. 

Yttrium,  a  rare  chemical   element  discov-  southeast  ol   Merida.     The    Spaniards   first   en- 

ered   ITO4  by   Gadolin  in  the  mineral  gadolinite  tered   the  country  in   1506,  and   during   1527-42 

from  Ytterby.    It  is  always  found  in  combina-  they  effected  its  conquest,     (2)  A  northeastern 

tion,  some  of  the  minerals  containing  it  being  state  of  Mexico  with  an  area  of  35.203  square 

gadolinite,  xenotime,  euxenite,  yttrotantalite  and  miles. 
polycrase.    Usually  separated  from  the  mineral 

by  use  of  sulphuric  acid  or  aqua  regia.    The  ele-  "nc  ca,  the  name  of  a   genus  of  shrubs 

ment  is  obtained   by  heating  the   chloride  with  with  clustered  ensiform  leaves,  belonging  to  the 

metallic  potassium,  by  electrolysis  of  a  molten  Liliacea,  but    also  employed  as  a  common  name 

mixture  of  the  chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  or  to   designate  the  plants   belonging  to   the  entire 

by  heating  the  oxide  with  magnesium.    It  is  a  botanical  family  of  yuccas.    This  includes  not 

grayish-black,    lustrous,    metallic    powder    that  only  the  genus  Yucca  but  several  other  genera, 

burns  in  the  air  to  the  oxide  Y,0..     Soluble  in  as   Samuella,   CUstoyucca,   Heiferala,  etc     The 

dilute    adds.     Symbol    Y.     Atomic    weight    89.  species   are  chiefly   found   in  the  United   SUtes 

Valence  3.     It  forms  a  great  many  compounds  and   Mexico,  though  some  of  them  are  distrib- 

closely  resembling  aluminium,  but  unlike  that  uted  to  many  portions  of  the  world.    The  best 

element  forms  no  alums.  k-nown  species  in  the  United  States   is   Yucet 

Yuba,  yoo-ba,  a  river  in  California,  formed  ^^'"'ntosa.  or  Adam's  needle,  which  is  found 

by  the  junction  of  three  rivers.  North,  Middle,  '"  cultivation  as  far  north  as  New  England,  its 

afid    South,    which   have   their   sources    in   the  -^""st^s    of    large    white,    bell-shaped    flowers 

Sierra  Nevada.    The  Ynba  enters  the  Feather  making  "  J.  favorite  in  gardens.    Until  recently 

River    iust    below    Yuba    City.    In    its    upper  "<>"?  "^  ^he  spec.es  has  been  regarded  as  val- 

course  It  has  many  picturesque  gorges,  and  sev-  "fl^    «.mmerc,ally,     though    the    coarse    fibre 

eral  ca<:cades  1      »    »    .  of    F.   AlameMota,   called   bear-grass,    has   long 

„  '     _. '     _  ,  ,  _  been  used  in  a  small  way  as  tie  material  in  the 

Yuba  City,  Cal.,  town,  county-seat  of  Sut-  South.     Jn   Mexico,  however,  there  are  several 

ter   County;    on    the    Feather    River,    near    the  species  with  larger  leaves  tliat  have  of  late  years 

mouth  of  the  Yuba  River,  and  on  the  Soulhem  ^^^  exploited  for  their  fibre,  which  is  becoming 

f  acinc  Railroad ;  about  40  miles  north  of  bac-  kno^n  as   a    rather   coarse   substitute   for   the 

ramento.     It   is   in  a   fertile  agricullura!  region,  better    cordage    fibres.     Yucca    auslralis,    Het- 

in   v/hich   fruits_are   arnong  the  important  pro-  ^^^^j^  funifera.  and  Samucllci  carnerosana  espe- 

duclions.     The   industries  are  chiefly  connected  ^iaHy  ^^^  uggj  ;„  northern,  eastern,  and  central 

with  farni  products.    The  town  has  one  bank,  Mexico   for  fibre,   which   is   derived   from   the 

Farmers  Co-operative  Union  of  Sutler  County,  ^„g„;;a  or  central  spike  of  unopened  leaves,  the 

with   a  capital   of  $50,003.     Pop.   (1890)    1,071;  cogoUas  first  being  steamed,  and  the  individual 

{1900)  1,488;  (igio)  t.i6o.  leases  scraped  with  a  dull-edged  iron  tool,  upon 

Yucatan,  yoo-ka-tan'.  Central  America,  a  block  of  wood,  and  the  fibre  entracted.  This 
(i)  a  peninsula  forming  the  southeastern  boun-  coarse  fibre  is  known  as  palma  istle,  pita  syl- 
dary  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  comprising  vcstris,  zamandoque,  etc.  Yucca  fibre  is  stiff, 
the  Mexican  states  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche,  harsh,  and  brittle,  and  as  prepared  is  not  always 
British  fionduras.  and  part  of  Guatemala.  The  of  good  color,  and  therefore  can  never  take 
combined  area  of  the  two  states  is  53,290  square  rank  with  the  better  known  hard  cordage 
miles;  with  British  Honduras,  6ofe2  square  fibres.  (See  Fibre.)  Yucca  baccaia  yields  a 
miles.  The  capitals  of  the  state.s  of  Yucatan  fairly  good  fibre,  and  the  parenchyma  or  pith, 
and  Campeche  are  Merida  and  Campeche  i*e-  and  the  root  possess  detergent  qualities,  from 
spectively,  and  among  other  towns  on  the  penin-  which  the  name  soap-plant  has  been  derived, 
sula  are  Sisal,  Izamal.  Valladolid.  Tixcotob,  The  sun-cured,  whitish  yellow  inner  leaves  of 
Pr<^Teso,  and  Bacalar.  The  peninsula  is  a  Yucca  glauca  are  used  by  the  Arizona  Indians 
limestone  plain  of  coralline  formation,  and,  ex-  for  ornamental  basketry,  either  entire  or  sub- 
eept  for  some  ridges  in  the  south  and  in  the  divided,  and  several  other  species  are  also  em- 
centre,  it  has  no  hills.  It  has  little  wood,  ex-  ployed  in  the  domestic  economy  of  North 
eept  near  the  coast,  and  surface  water  is  almost  American  Indian  tribes  for  rude  cordage,  bas- 
wholly    absent,    though    underground    water    is  kets,  sandals,  mats.  etc. 

abundant.    The  water  stored  in  natural  caverns  A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  yucea  is  its 

is   reached  by  means  of  steps  cut  in   (he  rock,  fertilization   by   the  aid   of  any  of  several  Spe. 

and  the  Maya  Indians  formerly  excavated  large  cies    of   small    whitish   moths   of   the    tineinine 

ttorage  basins,  many  of  which  have  become  hot-  genus    Protiuba.    Tbe    jncca    Sowera    are    ao 
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shaped  as  to  be  impossible  of  fertilization,  and 
no  other  insects  attach  ihemselves  to  this  plant. 
The  yucca  moth  gathers  a  quantity  of  pollen  in 
its  jaws,  then  lays  an  egg  in  the  pistil,  and 
stuffs  the  hole  in  which  it  is  laid  with  pollen, 
thus  fertilizing  the  ovary-  The  caterpillar  de- 
velops in  the  fruit-pod,  but  does  not  seriously 
harm  the  plant.  This  extraordinary  case  of 
symbiosis  was  disclosed  by  C.  V.  Riley  in  187a, 
and  may  be  found  fully  related  by  him  in  the 
'Fourth  Annual  Report*  of  the  State  ento- 
mologist of  Missouri. 

Yu'chec.    See  Uchean. 

Yuga,  yoo'ga,  or  Yoofca,  one  of  the  periods 
into  which  the  past  history  of  the  globe 
is  divided  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus. 
There  are  tour  yugas;  The  Satya  Yuga,  con- 
taining 1,728,000  years;  the  Treta  Yuga, 
1,296,000:  the  Dwapara  Yuga,  864,000  years; 
and  the  Kali  Yuga,  now  in  progress,  which  be- 
gan about  3094  B.  c,  and  which  will  extend  to 
432floo  years.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson  points 
out  that  these  numbers  originate  in  the  descend- 
ing arithmetical  progressions  of  4,  3,  2,  I,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  diminishing  virtue  in 
several  ages  applied  to  a  cycle  of  12,000  divine 
years,  each  equal  to  360  vears  of  mortals ;  and 
12,000  X  360  =  4,320,000,  the  periods  of  the  four 
yugas  added  together.    See  Ikdia. 

Yuit  The  Eskimos  of  extreme  northeastern 
Asia,  from  East  Cape  to  a  little  beyond  Plover 
Bay.  They  migrated  from  America  probably  in 
recent  times,  and  in  appearance,  customs,  and 
manners  differ  in  no  great  degree  from  their 
Alaskan  kinsmen.    Their  population  is  unknowa 

Yukian  (adjectival  form  of  the  Wintun 
yuki,  'stranecr,'  also  *bad,*  "thieving*),  a  lin- 
^istic  stock  of  North  American  Indians,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  Ashochimi,  Chumaya,  Napa, 
Tatu,  and  Vuki  tribes,  which  formerly  occupied 
Round  Valley  and  the  area  extending  therefrom 
to  the  California  coast  The  Round  Valley  reser- 
vation was  subsequently  established  to  receive 
these  and  other  tribes,  and  most  of  their  rep- 
resentatives now  reside  thereon.  The  entire 
group  numbers  only  a  few  hundred  at  most. 
The  original  home  of  the  Ashochimi  was  near 
the  present  Healdsbure:  the  Chumaya  occu- 
pied middle  Eel  River;  the  Napa,  upper  Napa 
Valley;  the  Tatu,  Potter  Valley;  and  the  Yuki, 
Round  Valley. 

Tnkon,  yoo'kSn,  North  America,  a  largfe  river, 
mainly  in  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Alaste,  which  rises  as  the  Lewes  in  British 
Columbia,  about  lat.  59°,  and  after  a  tortuous 
north,  west  by  south,  and  northwest  course  of 
3,044  miles,  flows  into  Bering  Sea,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  through  a 
many-channeled  delta  from  80  to  90  miles  wide. 
The  northernmost  channel  of  the  delta,  the 
Aphoon  Mouth,  is  the  only  one  navigable.  The 
main  stream  of  the  Yukon  is  formed  at  Fort 
Selkirk  in  63°,  by  the  junction  of  the  Lewes 
and  the  Pelly,  the  former  being  constituted  by 
the  junction  of  the  Big  Salmon  and  Teslin 
Sowing  from  Teslin  Lake  and  draining  a  group 
of  small  lakes  in  the  region  around  Mounts 
Landsowne  and  Lome.  From  Fort  Selkirk  the 
Yukon  flows  northwest  with  many  windings, 
passing  through  the  Klondike  gold-field,  receiv- 
vag  from  the  right  the  Stewart  River,  and  at 


Dawson  the  Klondike,  and  from  the  left  the 
White  River,  Sixty-Mile  Creek,  and  Forty-Mile 
Creek.  It  enters  Alaska  in  about  65°  N.,  and 
continues  its  northwestern  course  until  the 
Arctic  Circle  is  reached,  when  at  the  abandoned 
Fort  Yukon,  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
Porcupine  River,  bends  suddenly,  almost  at  right 
angles,  and  thenceforward  has  a  general  south- 
western trend  to  its  mouth. 

The  chief  Alaskan  tributaries  of  the  Yukon 
are  the  Kozuku-c  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Birch  and  Tanana  on  the  left  bank.  Its  whole 
course  of  1,260  miles  through  Alaska  is  navi- 
gable by  stern-wheel  steamers,  and  beyond  to 
Dawson  in  Canada ;  since  the  discovery  of  gold 
throughout  the  region  in  1897  a  regular  summer 
service  is  maintained ;  the  first  impracticable 
obstruction  to  navigation  is  at  the  Grand 
Caiion,  1,866  miles  from  the  mouth.  In  its 
lower  course  the  Yukon  is  a  broad,  muddy 
.stream  flowing  mostly  through  a  marshy  plain 
and  for  nearly  nine  months  of  the  year,  from 
October  to  June,  frozen  over;  its  upper  course 
is  through  the  grand  scenery  of  narrow  moun- 
tain valleys,  and  rocky  gorges.  The  Yukon  is 
the  largest  American  river  flowing  into  the 
Pacific;  it  is  the  17th  river  of  the  world  as  to 
length,  the  seventh  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
the.  fourth  of  the  North  American  continent, 
and  the  third  in  the  United  States.  This  last 
assertion  is  based  on  its  whole  length  of  2,044 
miles,  however,  but  taking  only  tnat  portion 
which  is  in  the  United  States,  or  Alaska.  1,260; 
it  is  the  fifth  river  of  our  country;  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Ohio  rivers  being 
longer.  Its  length  in  navigable  miles  is 
2,036,  there  being  but  four  rivers  in  the  world 
with  a  greater  capacity,  the  Amazon,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Missouri,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Yukon.  The  Yukon  Territory  is  the  most 
northwesterly  of  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  It  embraces  a  large, 
roughly  triangular  area  of  country,  measuriner 
about  207,000  square  miles,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  British  Columbia,  on  the  west  by  Alaska,  on 
the  north  by  the  Artie  ocean  and  on  the  north- 
east by  the  series  of  mountain  ranges  separatini; 
the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  basins.  The  popula- 
tion in  lOTO  was  about  8,000. 

Topographv.—The  territory  includes  a  moun- 
tainous belt  on  the  northeast  consisting  of  the 
Selwyn,  Ogilvie,  and  Peel  river  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, all  of  which  are  usually  classed  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  System,  and  the  great  St.  Elias 
range  on  the  southwest.  A  number  of  o»aks  in 
the  latter  range,  such  as  Mount  St.  Elias  and 
Mount  Logan,  exceed  l8flOO  feet  in  height.  The 
cenlral  oart  of  the  territory  is  a  broken  upland 
known  as  the  Yukon  plateau,  a  great  tract  of 
roilinc  country  deeply  trenched  in  all  directions 
by  the  wide'vaileys  of  the  oresent  and  preglaciaJ 
drainage  systems.  Toward  the  Arcticocean  the 
plateau  is  replaced  by  a  plain  sloping  easily 
down  to  sea-level. 

The  greater  nart  of  the  Yukon  Territory  is 
drained  bv  the  Yukon  river,  the  fourth  largest 
river  on  the  North  American  continent  and  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  The  Yukon 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Lewes  and 
Felly,  the  former  drawing  most  of  its  waters 
from  the  Coast  Ran^e  and  the  latter  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  System. 
Other  large  tributaries  of  the  upper  Yukon  are 
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White  rivtr,  3  swift,  turbid  stream  hcadinK  in 
the  glaciers  of  the  St  Elias  Ranf^i.  and  the 
Stewart  and  Porcupine  rivers,  both  of  which 
enter  it  from  the  east  River  steamers  navigate 
the  Yukon  river  throughout  its  whole  length  and 
also  ascend  the  Le«es  up  to  Whitehorse  rapids, 
a  total  distance  from  tide-water  of  about  2,000 
miles.  The  Pellv.  Stewart  and  other  tributaries 
are  also  navigable  for  some  hundreds  of  miles 
above  their  functions  with  the  main  stream. 

fauna  and  Flora. — The  valley  flats  and  the 
lower  slooes  of  the  hills  and  ridges  throughout 
the  Territorv  are  more  or  less  thickly  forested 
while  the  uolands  are  bare.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory  the  forest  ceases  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4.000  feet  above  the  sea.  fJoing  north- 
ward the  tree  line  descends  eradually  and  at  the 
Arctic  circle  has  an  elevation  of  less  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  fores!  trees 
are  the  white  and  black  spruces  (Picca  alba  and 
P.  nigra),  the  aspen  {Papulus  fremvhidcs) .  the 
balsam  poplar  {Populus  bahamifcra).  the  bal- 
sam fir  {Abies  iubalfiiia).  the  blark  pine  (Piiius 
Murrayana),  and  the  birch  (Belula  papyrifera). 

The  larcer  animals  of  the  district  include  the 
black  and  brown  bear,  the  woodland  and  barren 
land  caribou,  the  moose,  at  least  two  species  of 
mountain  sheep,  the  mountain  goat,  the  timber 
wolf,  the  red  fox,  and  the  wolverine,  lynx,  and 

Climale. — The  climate  is  severe.  The  winter 
season  lasts  from  about  the  first  of  November 
until  April,  .  The  rivers  are  usually  frozen  by 
the  first  of  November  and  remain  frozen  until 
May,  while  the  lakes  are  seldom  free  from  ice 
before  the  first  of  June.  I>uring  the  winter 
season  thaws  are  infrequent  and  the  tempera- 
ture usually  ranges  from  i^ero  to  40°  F.  below. 
Occasional  dips  to  60"  F.  below  and  one  to 
68.50°  F.  below  have  been  recorded.  The  low 
temperatures  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  do  not  occasion  much  hardship. 
The  summer  season,  lasting  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  September,  is  exceedingly 
pleasant,  as  the  long  clear  days  are  never  op- 
pressively hot  and  the  nights  are  always  cool. 
The  rainfall  is  light,  the  annual  precipitation 
amounting  to  about  is  inches. 

History. — The  history  of  the  Yukon  Territory 
dates  back  only  to  the  year  1840,  In  that  year 
Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  a  fur  trader  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  crossed  from  the 
Liard.  a  tributary  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  dis- 
covered and  named  the  Felly,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Yukon.  In  184.1  the  same  ex- 
plorer descended  the  Pellv  to  its  junction  with 
the  Lewes  and  was  thus  the  first  trader  to  reach 
the  upper  Yukon,  In  1846  Mr.  J.  B^ll  also  in 
the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  des- 
cended the  Porcupine  to  the  Yukon,  and  in  the 
following  year  Fort  Yukon  was  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  streams.  In  1840  Fort  Selkirk 
was  established  at  the  junction  of  the  Lewes  and 
the  Pelly.  It  was  raided  and  burnt  bv  the  Coast 
Indians  in  i8w  and  was  never  rebuilt.  Fort 
Yukon  was  occunied  until  i86q,  when  its  site  was 
nroved  to  be  in  Alaskan  territorv  and  it  was 
abandoned,  and  a  new  fort  was  built  at  the  unper 
Ramnarts  of  the  Porcunine.  In  i8to.  Campbell 
descended  the  Yukon  from  Fort  Selkirk  to  Fort 
Yukon  and  proved  its  identity  with  the  Kwikh- 
nak,  the  name  bv  which  the  lower  portion  of  the 
river  was  known  to  the  Russians. 


The  far  traders  were  followed,  after  an  inter- 
val of  some  years,  by  the  prospector.  The  firat 
gold  seeker  entered  the  country  by  the  Chilkoot 
pass,  through  the  Coast  Range,  in  1873.  In  18S1. 
bar-mining  commenced  on  the  Big  Salmon  river, 
and  discoveries  of  productive  bars  on  the  Lewes, 
Pelly.  and  Stewart  soon  followed.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  coarse  gold  was  made  in  1886  on 
Forty-mile  river  and  was  followed  by  important 
finds  on  streams  flowing  into  Sixtv-mile  river. 
The  Sixty-mile  streams  were  actively  worked 
until  the  announcement  in  l8g6.  of  the  discovery 
of  astonishingly  rich  creeks  in  the  Klondike  dis- 
trict drew  most  of  the  miners  away.  In  1897-98 
a  stream  of  30,000  adventurers,  including  people 
of  all  trades  and  callings,  poured  into  the 
country,  all  heading  for  the  Klondike. 

The  discovery  of  the  Klondike  gold  fields 
completely  chanced  conditions  in  the  hitherto 
unorganized  and  almost  unknown  Yukon  terri- 
tory. The  town  of  Dawson  was  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yukon  and  Klondike  rivers,  and 
soon  superseded  Forty-mile  as  the  chief  com- 
mercial centre.  A  local  administration,  with 
courts  of  justice  and  other  organizations  neces- 
sarv  to  government,  was  quickly  established.  The 
demand  for  belter  transportation  was  met  by  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  tide-water  at  the 
head  of  Lynn  canal  to  the  foot  of  the  Whitehorse 
raoids  on  the  Lewes  river,  from  which  point 
communication  with  Dawson  is  maintained  by  a 
large  fleet  of  well-eq^uipped  river  steamers.  Tele- 
in'aphic  communicabon  was  also  established  with 
the  outside  world,  and  roads  were  constructed 
up  the  valleys  of  most  of  the  producing  creeks. 

Govfntmenl.^Jhe  Territory  is  governed,  at 
present,  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  Ottawa,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  five  apnointed,  and  five  elected  mem- 

Indastrics. — Placer  mining. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory  has  depended,  so  far, 
almost  entirelv  on  placer  mining.  The  rich 
Klondike  creeks  have  been  worked  continuously 
since  1S97.  and  have  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of 
$121,000,000.  The  yearly  production  reached  its 
mav.imum  in  vyto,  when  it  amounted  to  $2^275,- 
000.  During  the  season  of  1905,  the  yield 
had  declined  10  about  $7,000,000  The  dwindling 
■production  marks  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
phenomenally  rich  claims  or  the  various  creeks, 
but  does  not  mean  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
mining  industry  as  the  amount  of  gravel  handled 
has  if  anvthing  increa.sed  in  recent  years.  The 
decreased  returns  are  due  to  the  lower  grade  of 
the  eravels  mined.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
camp  most  of  the  work  was  done  with  pick  and 
fihovel.  More  economic  methods,  such  as  dredg- 
ing and  hydraulicing,  are  now  being  introducei 

Outside  the  Klondike  district,  some  placer 
rainine  is  beins  done  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Stewart,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Big  Salmon 
and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Alsek  and  White 
rivers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Territory  is 
still  unorospected. 

Ore  mining. — Ore  mining  follows  placer  min- 
ine  in  most  minina  camps,  and  such  promises  to 
he  the  case  in  the  Yukon.  Ouartz  veins  cairying 
free  cold  have  been  found  at  several  points  in  the 
Klondike  district.  An  imriortant  cop(>er  belt 
occurs  west  of  Whitehorse.  Some  development 
work  has  been  done  on  a  few  of  the  claims  and 
some   rich    ore,   principally  bomite,  has    been 
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rhipped  to  outside  smelters.  Native  copper, 
sometimes  in  large  masses,  occurs  loose  in  many 
of  the  creeks  at  the  head  of  White  river,  but  has 
not  been  traced  to  its  source.  Numerous  dis- 
coveries of  quartz  veins  carrying  high  grade 
silver  minerals  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Windy  Arm.  Tagish  lake.  Work  is 
beintc  actively  prosecuted  on  some  of  these  veins 
with  verv  satisfactory  results.  Besides  those 
mentioned,  discoveries  of  ores  of  various  kinds 
have  been  reported  from  nearly  every  section 
of  the  Territory. 

Coal  mining. — Seams  of  lignite  coal  of  good 
quality  occur  at  several  points  along  the  Yukon 
river,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  is  mined  to  supply 
the  small  local  demand.  Anthracite  coal  also 
occurs  in  the  reRion  southwest  of  Whitehorse 
but  has  not,  so  far.  been  worked. 

A griciilivrc. —E.xotr\mfnts  made  during  the 
past  few  years  have  shown  that  nearly  all  the 
common  vegetables  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
the  Yukon  valley,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  near  future  produce  of  this 
kind  will  be  raised  in  sufficient  Quantity  to  supply 
the  local  market.         r    g,   McConniha, 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Yukon  Gold  Fields.  See  Alaska;  Cape 
Nome;  Klokdike. 

Yulan,  a  Chinese  tree.    See  Magnoua. 

Yule,  yool.  Sir  Henry,  British  geographer 
end  Orientalist:  b.  Inveresk,  Midlothian,  Scot- 
land, I  May  1820:  d.  London  30  Dec.  1889.  He 
entered  the  East  India  Company's  military  col- 
lege at  Addiscombe  in  1837,  in  1840  was  ap- 
pomt«d  to  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  in  1855 
became  under-secrelary  to  the  public  works 
department.  In  1858  he  published  a  <  Narra- 
tive of  (be  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855.' 
He  left  India  in  1862  and  in  1864  took  up  his 
residence  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  researches  which  led  to 
the  publication  of  his  great  work,  *The  Book 
of  Sir  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Concerning 
the  Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East,'  newly 
translated  and  edited,  with  notes,  etc.  (1871,  en- 
larged ed.  1875).  In  187s  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  that  year  till  1889  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Council.  His  great  work 
gained  him  the  founder's  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geological  Society.  His  other  works  include: 
a  treatise  in  <  Fortification,'  which  was  used 
as  a  text-book;  'Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither' 
C1866);  'Notes  on  Hwen  Thsang's  Account 
of  the  Principalities  of  Tokharistan'  (1872); 
'  Hobson-Jobson :  a  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian 
Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases,  and  of  Kin- 
dred Terms,  etc'  (1886).  with  A.  C.  Bomell; 
<The  Diary  of  William  Hedges'  (18S7-9). 
edited  for  ihe  Hakluyt  Society,  of  which  he 
was  for  many  years  president. 

Yule,  the  old^  English  name  for  Christmas, 
still  used  provincially.     See  Christmas. 

YuTee,  David  Levy,  American  politician : 
b.  West  Indies  1811;  d.  New  York  1886.  In 
boyhood  he  came  with  his  father,  whose  name 
was  Levy,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  was 
educated.  Sent  to  Florida  in  1824,  he  there 
studied  law,  and  being  elected  to  Congress  from 
that  territory,  served  from  1841  to  1845.  chang- 
ing his  name  at  this  time  from  David  Levy  to 
David  Yutee.  He  was  United  States  senator 
from  Rorida  1845-51,  taking  a  prominent  part 


in  senatorial  debates,  and  again  1855-61,  when 
he  resigned  on  account  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  then  made  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress.  After  the  war  he  became  president 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Railroad,  and  was  in- 
terested in  the  commercial  development  of  Fer- 
nandina  and  Cedar  Keys,  Fla. 

Yuma,  yoo'ma,  Ari?.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Yuma  County ;  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  150  miles  south- 
west of  Phcenix,  It  is  in  a  mining  region  in 
which  there  are  considerable  productive  farm 
lands  on  which  are  raised  grains  and  fruits. 
There  is  one  bank,  four  churches,  and  graded 
public  schools.  Pop,  (1890)  i,773;  ('900) 
1402;  (i()io  est.)  1,500. 

Yuman  Stock,  an  important  family  or 
linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians,  the 
tribes  composing  it  being  scattered  from  the. 
Colorado  River  region  of  Northern  Arizona  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California  and 
even  to  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora.  The 
most  important  tribes  of  the  stock  are  the 
Cbchimi,  Cocopa,  Comcya,  Cuchan,  Dieguefio, 
Havesupai,  Maricopa,  Mohave,  Yavapai,  Perico, 
Seri,  Tonto,  Waikuru,  and  Walapai. 

Of  these,  the  Maricopa,  or  Coco- Maricopa, 
formerly  inhabited  the  region  around  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gita  and  Colorado  rivers.  Their 
descendants  and  the  Pimas,  with  whom  they 
subsequently  confederated,  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Gila  River  Reservation  to  the  number  of 
about  400.  They  were  an  agricultural  people 
and  raised  large  crops  by  irrigation.  Under 
missionary  influence  they  have  been  civilized 
and  are  now  noted  for  their  industry,  their 
efforts  at  self-improvement,  and  their  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  cloth,  baskets,  and  pottery. 

The  Seri  Indians  (Opata,  "Spry")  speak  a 
distinct  language  and  live  on  Tiburn  island,  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  adjacent  main- 
land of  Sonora,  Mexico,  Their  houses  are 
flimsy  bowers  of  cactus  and  shrubbery,  some- 
times rudely  shingled  with  turtle  shells  and 
sponges.  They  make  graceful  balsas  of  canes 
lashed  together  for  use  in  navigating  the  strait 
between  their  island  and  the  mainland.  They 
also  manufacture  a  very  light  pottery  and  some 
basketry.  The  modem  Seris  are  loosely  organ- 
ized in  a  number  of  maternal  groups  or  clans  in 
which  polygamy  prevails.  They  manifest  im- 
placable hatred  toward  aliens  whether  Caucasian 
or  Indian  and  regard  the  shedding  of  alien  blood 
as  a  great  virtue.  The  population  of  the  tribe 
was  formerly  several  thousands  but  by  constant 
warfare  this  number  has  been  reduced  to  barely 
350. 

The  name  Tonto  (Spanish,  'foolish")  has 
been  inappropriately  applied  by  the  Spanish 
colonists  of  Arizona  in  the  19th  centuir  to  a 
number  of  Indian  tribes,  namely:  (i)  To  the 
Tulkepaia,  a  tribe  of  the  Yuman  stock  settled  in 
1875  on  San  Carlos  reser\-ation,  Arizona.  (2) 
To  the  Eoy Otero  Apaches,  an  Athapascan  tribe. 
(3)  To  the  Pinal  Apaches  of  the  same  stock. 
<4)  To  a  mixture  of  Yavakai  (Yuman)  men 
and  Pinal  women  who  have  intermarried.  The 
name  has  been  especially  applied  to  the  last  men- 
tioned body,  who  formerly  occupied  Tonto 
Basin  and  the  Pinal  Mountains  of  central 
Arizona,  whence  some  500  of  them  were  re- 
moved to  the  Rio  Verde  reservation  and  later  to 
the  San  Carlos  reservation.  They  nitmbec^btiut      , 
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Cand    speak    3    mixed    Yunian-Athapascan  The  chief  ffcalth  of  the  province,  however,  lie* 

ruage.  in  its  immerse  muieral  resources,  which  include 

The  Mohave  Indians  reside  in  Arizona  and  iron,  coal,   copper,   gold,   silver,   lead,   tin,   zinc, 

California  in  the  region  of  the  Colorado  River,  cinnabar,  and  precious  stones.  The  manufacturing 

There  are  upward  of  z,00o  Mohaves  remaining,  industries  include  the  making  of  silk  goods  and 

6c»  of  whom  live  on  the  Colorado  River  Reser-  other  textiles,  leather  goods,  etc.    The  climate 

valion   in   Arizona.      They   are   an   agricultural  varies  from  the  rigor  of  the  northern  districts, 

people,    rank    high    physically    and    are    expert  where  the  mountains  are   snow-capped   for   the 

makers  of  potlery   and  baskets.     They  jiractise  greater  part  of  the  year,  to   the  comparativdy 

tatooing  and  cremate  their  dead.  tropical    condition    of    the    southeast     A    large 

The  Yuma  reside  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  part  of  the  population  consists  of  Miao-tse  and 
Colorado  River  in  Arizona  and  California,  other  non-Chinese  dements,  and  Mohammedan- 
Population,  655.  ism  has  many  adherents.    Yunnan,  the  capital. 

The  Cochimi  were  formerly  the  most  popu-  in  the  southeast,  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  town, 

lous  of  the  tribes  of  Lower  California  but  only  with   large   copper    factories,   and   manufactures 

a  few  are  now  extant.    They  lived  mainly  about  of  silks   and   carpets.     {Pop.    200,00a)     Other 

Loreto  Mission.  towJis  are  Chaotung,  Tali-fu,  Momein,  Lingao- 

The  Cocopa  formerly  occupied  the  valley  of  fu,  Puerh,  Tun^-chwan,  Mengtse,  and  Ssumao, 

the  Colorado  River  up  to  the  Gila  junction,  but  the  last  two  hemg  open  to  foreign  trade  since 

the  remaining  500  now  live  mostly  in  Mexican  1889  and   1897   respectively.     The   British   have 

territory.  endeavored  to  establish  a  direct  trade  route  be- 

The  Havesupai,  numbering  about  200,  occupy  tween  Yunnan  and  Burma,  but  from  the  phys- 

the  gorge  of  Cataract  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  ical  features  of  the  region  this  is  not  easy.    Tlie 

Colorado  River,  in  northwestern  Arizona.  history  of  Yunnan  can  be  traced  back  to  the 

The  Mohave  Yavapai  left  the  main  tribe  in  3d  century  B.C.  Owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
the  Colorado  valley  and  migrated  to  the  Rio  seat  of  the  central  authority  and  its  mountain- 
Santa  Maria  district,  in  1873  were  removed  to  ous  character  this  province  long  remained  prac- 
the  Camp  Verde  agency,  but  since  1875  have  tically  independent.  The  most  noteworthy 
been  under  the  San  Carlos  agency.  event  of  its  recent  history  is  the  great  Panthay 

The  Walapai  originally  occupied  the  tern-  revolt  of  1855,  whkh  was  not  suppressed  by 

tory  above  the  Mohaves  on  the  Colorado  River,  the    Chinese    authorities    till    1873.    Pop.   esti- 

Tbe  total  number,  so.ooo,  who  originally  in-  mated  at  12,324,574. 

habited  the  United  Stales  has  been  greatly  de-  Yupwiqui    Pachacuti,    yoo-pan'ke    pa-chi- 

pleted  and  at  present  there  are  not  more  than  koo'te,    or    Pachectltec    Yupanqui,    Peruvian 

6,0on  livingwithinthelimitsof  the  United  States,  ij,^.    ^   gijont    1380;    d.    about   144a     He    was 

1       Yung  Wing,  yoong'wing',  Chinese  diplo-  the  ninth  ruler  of  the  Inca  line  of  sovereigns, 

matist  and  scholar :   h.   Nan   Ping,  province   of  and   one   of   the  greatest.    He   was   the   second 

Kwang  Tung,   17  Nov.   1828.     After  graduation  son  of  the  Inca  Viracocha  and  after  deposing 

from  Yale  in  1854,  he  was  in  the  silk  and  tea  or  superseding  his  imbecile  elder  brother,  Urco, 

trade  until   1864,  and  then  entered   the  govern-  he  defeated  the  Chancas  in  a  great  battle,  annexed 

mental    service    of    China.     The    China    Steam-  their   territory   to    his    own   and   continued   his 

navigation    Company    was    established    on    his  successful  career  till  the  Inca  kingdom  included 

initiative,  as  was  also  the  Chinese  Educational  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  the  republic  of  Peru, 

Mission,  for  the  education  of  Chinese  in  Amer-  In  order  to   relieve  the  congested  condition  of 

ica,     Yung  Wing  was  made  chief  commissioner  Peru  he  developed  a   system  of  colonies  called 

of  ibis  enterprise,  for  which  an  appropriation  mitimaes.    Vupanqui    figures    largely    in    Que- 

of  ¥1,500,000   was   made.     He  was   granted   the  chuca    tradition    and    various    national    institti- 

rank  of  mandarin  of  the  second  grade,  and  ap-  tions  have  been  traced  to  him. 

pointed   intendant   of   Kiang-Su  province;  and  Yu'rok.    See  Wettspekan  Indians. 

was    for   some    time   associate-minister   to   the  ,,                              . ,              ■           t  tr 

United  SUI.,,  »h«=  h.  look  .p  his  resite.  ...J'^JZ'JT.'tVir.u:  S";°l/.'°': 
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.,  rising  to  the  east  of  the  Caroni  and  flow- 


„                  -        .    ,    ,-,,  .        ^,              .          -L  ing  eastward  to  join  the   Cuyuni  in   about  Ion. 

Yunnan,  yfln-nan',  China,  the  most  south-  gj«,o  ^    ^^^^  ^^^  f^^^tj^^  ^j  ^^^^i^^,  g^j^^. 

westerly  province  of  the  empire  h«rde"ig  on  k'   i^,es'i,s    „^c    ip   the    Yuruary    territory 

Tonkm  and  Burma;  area,  about  146,680  square  ^,^j=^j  ^     ^,j^  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain 

mites.     It  IS  very  mountainous  m  the  north  and  ;,    ^g^    ^j^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^f   ^^   arbitration 

west,  and  has  a  general  slope  toward  the  south-  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  -^  ^^  Venezuela.     There  are 

east.    The  central  part  IS  a  plateau  about  6.500  several    gold-fields    here,    including  El    Callao, 

feet  above  sea-level,  dotted  with  lakes  and   <»'•  gtr. 

versified  by  hills  of  red  sandstone ;  but  in  the  ,  -         ,            m 

south  the  elevation  of  the  land  is  much  less.  Yunicarei,  yoo-roo-ka-ras .  or  Yitnicare, 

The  province  is  traversed  by  several  large  riv-  Indians  of  Bolivia  occupying  the  forest  plains 

ers.  principally  the  upper  courses  of  the  Vang-  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  between  the 

tse-kiang   (called   Kin-cha-kiang),  the   Si-kiang,  rivers    Mamore    and    Bern.     They   include    sev- 

the  Song-ka   or  Red  River,  the  Mekong,  and  "al  tribes,  are  tall  and  shapely,  and  arc  almost 

the    Salwin,   but   only   the    Eong-ka   can   be   re-  white.     They  are  hunters  and  warriors  for  the 

garded    as    of    use    for    navigation    within    the  most  part  and  their  mythology  is   intricate  and 

province.    The  principal  crops  are  rice,  opium,  confused.    Prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 

and  wheat,  but  tea,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  "i  i?*?.  numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the 

Mrth-nuts,   and  many  vegeUhles  also  are  culti-  Chiquito  missions. 

vated.    Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  animals  Yiuuf,    yoos'iif,    or    Ynssuf,    Abu    Aniu. 

are  reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  silk-  Arabic  historian:    b.   Cordova  976;   d   Xatm 

worm-rearing   is   also   extensively  carried   on.  1070.    He  was  frofoundly  versed  in  the  traoi- 
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tions  of  the  Oriental  Mussulman  countries  and  a  member  of  the  Capuchin  order  in  is<;is  and 
wrote:  <Behedjet'A]niodja1isyn,>  a  collection  was  sent  in  1612  with  four  missionaries  as 
of  tales  relating  to  Mohammed,  etc;  <Tamhyd,>  their  superior,  to  Maranhao,  Brazil,  where  a 
a  commentary  on  one  of  the  chief  Mussulman  French  colony  had  been  established.  He  re- 
works of  religious  and  civil  law;  'History  of  turned  in  1614  and  wrote:  'History  of  the 
the  Opinions  and  Doctrines  of  the  Principal  Most  Memorable  Things  that  Happened  at  Ma- 
Mussulnian  Sects';  'History  of  the  Wars  ranbao  in  the  Years  1613  and  1614'  (Paris, 
Against  the  Christians' ;  etc.  '^'41  ^^  ^^  i^)t  a  continuation  of  the  history 
Ynsnf,  or  Yuastif'Ben-TaxfTii,  yooa'uf-  of  Claude  d' Abbeville,  a  work  of  great  histor- 
bEn-tasb-fgn',     Moorish     prince:     b.     Veiad  '^1  value. 

Sahara;  d.  1106.    He  was  the  second  prince  of         Yvetot,  ev-to    France    a  town  in  the  de- 

the  Almorayide  line  and  in  1086  aided  the  Emir  partment   of   Seine-Inferieure,   on   an   elevated 

of  SevdltAl-Motam:d,  to  gam  the  victory  over  plain,   23    miles   northwest  of   Rouen.    It   has 

Alfonso  VI.  at   Zalaca  near  Badajos.     In   1090  manufactures   of  calico,   hosiery,   linen,   leather, 

he  apam  invaded  Spain,  at  the  call  of  the  emir  and  baskets.    Antiquaries  have  been  much  puz- 

of   Seville,  and   taking  advantage  of  Moham-  xled  by  an  ancient  chronicle,  and  still  earlier 

medan  dissensions  gradually  acquired  the  sov-  edict,  which  gave  the  title  of  king  to  the  lords 

ereignty  of  the  kingdoms  of  Malaga,  Grenada,  of  Yvetot.    This  edict  was  formally  abrogated 

Murcia,  Cordova,  Seville,  Almena,  Badajoz,  and  ,„    1681.    <Le   Roi    d'Yvetot,'    the  well-known 

Valencia,   which   he    united  to  the  kingdom   of  gong  by  Wranger,  translated  by  Thackeray,  was 

Morocco.    Notwithstanding    his    power,    Yusuf  a  satire  on  Napoleon,  which  has  immortalized 

never  assumed  a  higher  title  than  that  of  emir,  the  ancient  dignity. 

and  in  1103  his  son  Ali  was  acknowledged  heir  „  -..jii.       i-         lu-.i 

of   both   his   Spanish   and   Moorish    possessions.         ■^'°W°u'  ■l^^°'P}''' li^""^!?!,*"^  ,"  S 

Consult   Freeman.    -History  and   Conquests   of  Pointer:  b.Esch wilier,  Mosell^  I  Feb.  1817;  d. 

the    Saracens'    (1856);   Yonge.    'Story  of   the  ^^^^    K    ^^^'^    '893. .  He  studied  under  Paul 

Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain'    {1878):  Cop-  P^'"?^*"?'   .I^^vded    in    Russia    ""    1843.    and 

pec,   -History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  K^-^^i'  P^"^  '^'^  ^'"i  ^  |"'"  "^  ^"'^f  !?' 

Arab-Moors'   (1881).  hib.led    in    Pans    m    1847-8.     He    obtained   the 

„      ,  .-,,-.      ,^  ,,T         -  medal  of  honor  at  the  Salon  of  1857,  10  ye^" 

Yverdon,     e-vSr  don      (German,     ijf^tf).  later  became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Ho 


Switzerland,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  ; 


.  officer  of  the  Legior    .     . 
professor  of  drawing  at  the  Ecoie  des 


the  southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Neuchatel.  Beaux  Arts.  Paris.  In  1855  he  was  coramis- 
Its  casllc,  built  m  1 135,  was  used  by  Pesfalozii  sjo^ej  tj,  the  French  government  to  accompany 
(q.v.)  as  an  educational  establishment  in  1805-  (he  army  to  the  Crimea.  Among  his  most  im- 
25,  and  now  contains  a  library  and  museum,  portant  works  are:  'The  Remorse  of  Judas' 
The  town  has  also  a  fine  town-house,  a  hos-  (,846)  ;  iThe  Battle  of  Kolikova'  (1850) ;  'The 
pita!,  and  a  memorial  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  among  First  Consul  Descending  Ihe  Alps*  (1853); 
the  manufactures  are  railway  wagons  and  ma-  (Marshal  Ney  Supporting  the  Rear  Guard  in 
terials,  beer,  etc.  The  town  has  also  an  ex-  Russia'  (1855):  'The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  de- 
tensive  system  of  wharves.  Yverdon  was  the  signefl  after  Dante  (1855);  'The  Capture  of 
EbnroduHum  of  the  Romans,  and  there  are  re-  ihe  Malakotf'  (1859);  'Battle  of  Solferino' 
mains  of  the  ancient  walls.  Pop.  about  8,300.  (186]);  and  an  allegorical  picture  of  <The 
moctly  French-speaking  Protestants.  United  States  of  America'  (1870),  executed 
YvcB  D'Evreux,  ev  dav-re,  Pierre,  Franco-  for  A.  T.  Stewart.  He  was  an  artist  of  remark- 
Brazilian  historian:  b.  Evreux,  Normandy,  able  power  and  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
France,  about  1577;  d.  after  162a    He  became  the  historical  painters  of  France. 
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Zthe  twenty-sixth  of  the  letters  of  toe 
English  alphabet,  is  a  vocal  or 
sonant  consonant,  as  distingiiisheil 
from  J,  which  is  the  corresponding 
fricative  sibilant.  It  was  adopted 
into  the  Latin  from  the  Greek  al- 
phabet in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  in  the  Latin  al- 
phabet, as  in  our  own.  it  holds  the  last  place; 
but  in  the  Greek  its  place  is  sixth,  and  in  the 
PhtEtiician,  Hebrew,  and  other  Semitic  alpha- 
bets seventh.  In  German  and  Italian  it  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  ts;  in  our  language  and  in 
French  it  represents  one  simple  sound.  In 
Latin  it  was  used  only  in  words  derived  from 
the  Greek.  The  exact  value  of  zeta  in  Greek 
is  not  known  with  certainty :  but  beyond  any 
question  it  stood  for  a  double  sound,  not  a 
simple  sound  like  our  s;  this  is  conclusively  in- 
ferred from  Aristotle's  remark  that  xi  (  ) , 
fisi  (  ),  and  scia  (  )  are  like  in  sound;  and 
the  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  Ihn:  in 
Greek  prosody  a  vowel  short  by  nature  is  made 
long  by  position  when  it  occurs  next  before  the 
leta.  The  sound  of  the  leta,  however,  is  in 
doubt  —  whether  it  was  ifs  or  erf  or  both.  The 
name  of  Z  in  Great  Britain  is  scd,  in  the 
United  Stales  see.  Though  s  is  the  alphabetic 
representative  of  the  sonant  sibilant,  the  special 
x-sound  is  in  English  oftener  represented  by 
t  than  by  t. 

Z-Bars.  See  Railsand  Structural  Shapes. 
Zalians,  a  term  rot  idenfical  with  Sa- 
bxans,  but  properly  meaning  certain  non-Chris- 
tian Gnostics,  predecessors  of  the  peculiar  sect 
called  Mandscans,  still  surviving  in  South  Baby- 
lonia. The  Cyrian  Zabians  were  the  survivors 
of  the  ancient  Syrian  heathen  who,  being  under 
Mohammedan  rule,  look  the  name  of  Zabians 
in  order  to  share  the  toleration  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  extended  to  lie  real 
Zabians.  This  sect  hecamc  extinct  about  the 
i2th  century.    See  Mand.eans. 

Zacatecas,  tza-ka-ta'kas,  Mexico,  a  state 
bounded  by  Coahuila,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Agua- 
scalientcs,  and  Durango.  See  Mexico  — Tiie 
States  of. 

Zacatecaa,  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Zacatecas;  439  miles  from  Mexico  City 
and  78s  miles  from  El  Paso  Texas;  eleva- 
tion 8,044  feet  above  sea-level.  The  situation 
of  the  city,  in  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine,  is  most 
picturesque,  surrounded  and  closely  abutted  on 
three  sides  by  mountains  or  high  hills.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  mines  many  of  which 
are  among  the  oldest  in  the  Republic  and  have 
produced  enormous  quantities  of  precious 
metals.  Not  all  these  are  now  worked,  a  num- 
ber haring  seemingly  become  exhausted  in  so 
far  as  satisfactory  returns  are  concernea.  The 
Banco  de  Zacatecas,  with  $1,000,000  capital,  to- 


gether with  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank,  and 
an  agency  of  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico, 
supply  the  monetary  demands  of  the  com- 
munity. •  A  public  library  containing  some 
20,000  volumes  is  maintained  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment. The  most  notable  buildings  arc  the 
historic  old  Cathedral,  with  its  front  wall  a 
mass  of  artistic  carving,  and  ilie  Theatre,  a 
very  imposing  structure  of  modern  design.  In 
the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  Market  House,  an 
iron  building  admirably  adapted  to  its  uses  and 
of  pleasing  appearance.  A  tew  minutes'  ride 
southward  toward  a  broad  valley  brings  the 
visitor  to  the  little  village  of  Guadalupe,  where 
there  is  a  Chapel  of  Gold,  built  by  a  devout 
woman  and  ornamented  throughout  in  solid 
gold  gilt  at  great  cost,  estimated  by  some  to 
have  been  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  Here,  also, 
is  located  the  State  lndustri;d  School  for  poor 
boys. —  a  most  interesting  and  creditable  char- 
ity, in  which  shoe-makijig,  tailoring,  cabinet- 
making,  and  other  trades  are  taught,  logethcr 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. There  are  The  School  of  Arts,  The 
Juarex  School  and  several  other  educational 
institutions  of  merit ;  the  Civil  Hospital,  and 
two  theatre?,—  the  Gonzalez  and  t'.ie  Calderon. 
Pop.  al>out  40,000, 

Zacharia,  tsji-ha-re'S,  Heinrich  Albert, 
German  publicist:  b.  Herbsleben,  Saxc-Gotha, 
20  N'ov.  1806;  d.  Kannstadt  29  April  1S75.  ■  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen  in  1829,  was  lecturer  there  in  1835-42,  and 
in  1842  became  professor  of  law.  He  took  actiic 
part  in  the  political  movement  of  1848  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Parliament;  in  l8<>6  he 
opposed  annexation  to  Prussia ;  and  in  1S07 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  convention  whtcj 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  North  German 
Confederacy.  He  wrote:  'Gennan  States' 
Rights  and  Federal  Rights'  (1841);  'Manual 
of  German  Criminal  Procedure'  (i8(jO>;  'Ger- 
man Constitutional  Laws  of  the  Present  Time' 
(1855);  'The  Question  of  the  Competence  of 
the  Empire  in  View  of  the  Dogma  of  Inialli- 
bilily.> 

Zacharia,  (s.i-ha-re'a,  Just  Friedrich  WU- 
helm,  German  poet :  b.  Frankenhausen  i  May 
1726:  d.  Brunswick  30  Jan.  1777.  After  study- 
ing at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen  h«  became  profes- 
sor of  belles-lettres  in  the  Carolinum.  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1761  at  Halle.  He  wrote:  'Dcr 
Rennomist'  (The  Brawler)  (1744),  the  first 
burlesque  heroic  poem  that  had  appeared  in 
German;  'Fables  and  Tales'  (1771),  etc.:  and 
translated  into  German  hexameters  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost>    (1760). 

Zacharia  von  Lingenthal,  lIng'en-tal.(Karl 
Ediiard,  German  writer  on  Jurisprudence. 
h.  Heidelberg  2t  Dec.  1812;  d.  Grosskmddei^ 
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jurisprudence.    His    works    include:     'Outline  roasting  speiss  cobalt.    Used  in  place  of  smalt 

of  a  History  of  GraMro-Roman  Jurisprudence'  in  painting  on  cheap  glass  and  porcelain  ware. 
('.^39)  ;     'History     of     Gr*co-Roman     Private  Zt^aag.    za-ga-zeg',    or    Zakazik,    Egypt, 

K^ht>    (iB&i);    <Gneco-Ro.T>an    Laws^    (1856-  the  dTef  town  of  the  province  of  Sferldeh.  in 

*4> ;  .'P"»"'P""^f".  =i*  ,^'''<;?  ,  <,'^>  •  V*"^  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Muisz  and  Fr^h- 

aneditionof  Justinian s  'Novella:'  (iSSi-gO-  water    canals,    connected    by    rail    with    Cairo, 

Zacharia  von  Lin^entbal,  Karl  Salomo,  Alexandria,  and  Suez,  40  miles  north-northeast 
German  jurist:  b.  Meissen,  Saxony,  14  Sept.  of  Cairo.  The  great  number  of  factories,  with 
176Q;  d.  27  March  1843.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  their  tail  chimneys,  and  the  structure  of  the 
and  Wittenberg,  was  professor  of  law  at  the  houses,  give  the  place  a  European  appearance, 
latter  university,  1797-1807,  and  filled  the  same  and  testify  to  the  industrial  activity  which  pre- 
position at  Heidelberg,  1807-43.  He  wrote:  vails.  Nearly  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  east- 
'The  Unity  of  State  and  Church'  (1797)  ;  ern  Delta  is  sent  here  to  b".-  cleaned,  sorted,  and 
'Forty  Books  on  the  State'  (2d  ed.  7  vols.,  partly  spun  before  being  put  on  the  market 
1839-43)  ;  'Hand-Book  of  French  Civil  l^aw'  The  town  is  also  a  centre  of  the  grain  trade, 
(8th  ed.  1894-S)  ;  etc.  and    has    rapidly    increased    in    prosperity    and 

Zacharias,  zak-a-ri'as,  father  of  Saint  John  population   since   its   connection    with    Suez   by 

the    Baptist,    and   husband   of    Saint   Elizabeth,  the    Fresh-water    Canal.    The    excavated    ruins 

He   was   a  priest  of  the   temple   of   Jerusalem,  of   ancient    Bubastis   are   in   the   vicinity.     Pop. 

and  was   stricken  dumb  on  refusing  to  believe  about  .T8.0oa 

the  announcement,  made  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  Zagoskin,    za-g3s'kin,    Mikhail     Nikolaie- 

that  a   ■cr.ri   should   be  born   unto  him;   but  re-  vitch,    Russian     author:     "-       '     -' 


covered  his  speech  at  the  birth  of  Saint  John  Penza   i;*);  d,   Moscow   1852.     For  some   time 

the  Baptist.     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  he  held  a  post  in  the  department  of  mines  at 

to  death  by  Herod   (Luke  1.  5-79)-  St.  Petersburg.     His  comedy.  "The  Scapegrace.' 

Zachaiiao,  or  Zachary,  Saint,  pope:  of  Greek  was  praised  by  Prince  Tschakovski,  a  dramatist 

birth;   d.   Rome   14   March  752.     He   succeeded  of  influence,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  others 

Saint  Gregory  HI.  in  the  papal  chair  in  741  and  whidi   had  some   success  but   were   deficient   in   - 

at  his  death  was  followed  by   Stephen  II.     He  originality.     His   efforts   in   the  domain   of  his- 

exercised  a  powerful   influence  over  several  of  torical  fiction,  with  Scott  as  a  guide,  were  more 

the    Lombard    kings,    obtaining   the    restoration  worthy,     the    chief    being     'Yuri     Milosjavski' 

of  various  cities  and  territories  which  had  for-  (1829).    There    were   half   a   score  of  others, 

merly  been  subject  to  the  papacy,  and  gave  his  their  subjects  derived  from  Russian  history  or 

consent  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  Merovingian  legend.    Their    patriotic   quality    assured    them 

Childeric   HI.   and   the   elevation   of   Pepin    the  an  audience  on  their  first  appearance,  and   that 

Short  to  the  French  throne  (752).  'bey  do  not  yet  lack   for   readers   is  shown  by 

Zachariaa.     See  Zechabiah.  *«  commencement  of  a  complete  edition  of  hii 

man  philologist:   b.   OberniRk,   Silesia,   15   Feb.  ii'^.j  ;„  ,0,0  ^ 

1816:   d.   Halle  23   March   1887.     He  was   edu-  l'^''"'  '"  '"SS- 

eated  at  Berlin  and  Bre^lau  and  was  professor  ^ahm,    zam.    John    AugiwtuB,    American 

of  German  philology  in  Halle  1856-9,  and  1863-  educator;    b.    ISew    Lexmgton,    Perry    County, 

S7.     His    works,    which    are   greatlv    prized    by  ^"10,    14    June    1851.     He    was    graduated    al 

students,     include:     'Ulfilas'     Gothic     Alphabet  Notre  Dame  University  in  1871  and  entered  the 

and    the    Rtmic    Alphabet'     (i8ss);     "German  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  the  same  year.     Ap- 

Proverbs'    (1852);    ^History   of  the   Palgravine  pointed  to  the  charge  of   the   scientific   depart- 

Genoveva'      (i86o>;      'Pseudo  -  Callisihenes'  nient  of  Notre  Dame   in    1874,  he  became  di- 

(1867),  dealing  with  the  Alexander  myth,  etc.  rector  in  1875,  and  vice-principal  and  director 

7ae-]r     t;w.  KuTi   GwrwDniTHF  "'  Studies  in  1876.    He  has  been  provincial  of 

zack.    i.ee  Keats,  Gwendoline.  ^^^  q^.^^^  ^j  ^^^  jj^l^  ^^^^^  ^.^^     „       ^^^ 

Zacynthos.  za-ktn  thus.     See  Zanie.  lectured  extensively,  and  is  known  as  an  ad- 

Zadldel,  zid'ki-et,  (i)  According  to  Jewish  vanced   evolutionist.    His   publications    include; 

legend  the  angel  of  the  planet  Jupiter.     (2)  A  'Evolution  and  Dogma';  'Sound  and  Music'; 

pseudonym  adopted  by  William  Lilly  (b.  1602;  'Catholic    Science    and    Catholic    Scientists'; 

d    1681),   the    astrologer.     (3)  The    name   as-  'Scientific    Theory    and    Catholic    Doctrine' ; 

eumed  by  Richard  James  Morrison   (b.  1794;  d.  'Science  and  the  Oiurch'  ;  etc. 
5    Feb.   1874),  compiler  of  an  astrological  al-  Zahn,  tsan,  Johann  Karl  WUhelm,  German 

manac,  begun  by  him  in  1830,  and  which  reached  architect,  painter,  and  art  critic:  b.   Rodenberg 

an  annual  sale  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  copies.  Schaumburg,  21  Aug.  1800;  d.  Berlin  22  Aufr 

Zadok,  za'dok,  (1)  A  high  priest  of  Israel,  1871.     He  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of 

contemporary    with    David.     (See    Sadoucees.)  Arts,    Berlin,    1829,    and    among    his    writings 

(2)    A   personage   in    Dryden's    'Absolora   and  were:      'The    Most    Beautiful    Ornaments    and 

Achitophel,'    intended  as  a   portrayal   of  Arch-  the  Most  Notable   Pictures  from  Pompeii,  Her- 

bishop  Saneroft.  culaneum,  and   Stabia;'    (1828-30);   'CSrnaments 

Zaf'farin  Islands,  a  group  of  three  islands  °f  A"  Classical  Periods  of  Art'  (1832-9), 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  n-ar  the  Al-  Zahn,  Theodor,  German  theologian:  b, 
Rcrian  frontier.  They  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mors,  Prussia,  lO  Oct.  1838.  After  studying 
Mtiluya  River  and  shelter  its  harbor.  They  at  Basel,  Eriangen,  and  Berlin  he  became  pro- 
have  belonged  10  Spain  since  1848.  The  central  fessor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Got- 
island  is  fortified.  tingen  in  1871,     He  filled  a  similar  chair  at  Kid 
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in  1^7,  at  ErUngen  in  1878,  at  L«ipsic  in  1888  and    Klepts';     'The    Entrance    of    Prevesa'; 

and  in   1892  returned  to  Edangen.    Among  his  <Hours    of    Leisure'';    ^Marco    Bozziris' ;    etc 

works  may  be  named:     'Marcellus  of  Ancyra'  Several  of  his  verses  have  been  translated  into 

(1867);    'The    Shepherd   of   Hermas>    (1868);  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  German,  French,  and 

'Ignatius  of  Antioch'  {1873) ;  'The  Acts  of  St.  Russian.    His  "Poetical  Works'  were  pablished 

John'     (1880);    'Cyprian    of    Antioch    and    the  at  Athens  in  i860. 

German   Story  of  Faust>    (iffia)  ;  'Resrarches  Zaiiski,  za  loos'ke.  Josef  Andrczei,  Polish 

Into  the  History  of  the  New   lestament  Canon'  prelate  and  scholar:   b.   Poland   1702;  d.  9  Jan. 

<l88l-93)  ;  'The  Gospel  of  Peter'   (1893)  ;  <In-  i„4.     After  serving  for  three  years  at  Rome  as 

troduction  to  the  New  Testament'    (1897).  ambassador  to  Pope  Qement  XII.  he  was  made 

ZShringen,    tsa'ring-en,    the    honse    from  bishop  of  Kiev,  but  was  banished  to  Kaluga  for 

which  the  reigning  grand-ducal  family  of  Ba-  his  opposition  to  the  Dissidents.    He  is  chiefly 

den     (q.v.),    Germany,    takes    its    origin.     The  remembered  for  the  service  he  did  in  awaken- 

name  is  derived  from  the  castle  of  Shringen,  ing  Polish   literature.     He  spent  his  fortune  in 

now  in  ruins,  in  the  village  of  that  name,  about  collecting  3  great  library,  which  he  bequeathed 

two   miles   north   of    Freiburg   in    Baden.    The  to  Poland,  but  which  was  taken  by  Russia  after 

founders   of   the   family  were   from   the   8th   to  the   partition,   and   formed   the   nucleus   of   the 

the  loth  centuiy  Counts  of  Breisgau,  but  the  Imperial   Public  Library. 

history  of  the  house  really  begins  with  Duke  Zama,  za'ma,  North  Africa,  the  name  of 

Bertold  I.,  'the  Bearded,*  who  began  to  rule  two   ancient   cities   about   30  miles   apart,    100 

in  the  first  third  of  the  iith  century.  miles  southwest  of  Carthage,  now  represented 

Zaire,  za-e'ri,  Africa,  a  name  given  to  the  *>y  Djiama  and  Sidi  Amor-Djedidi.     Both  claim 

Kongo   River   in   part  of  its   lower  course.  to  be  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Scipio  Afri- 

Zaka«k,  za-ka-zek',  Egypt      See   Zaoazic  ^^""?  '"'"  Hanmbal   which  decided  the  fate  of 

uMi'u,,          a^<^,^iijy^      j™  i-nuiuiu.  Carthage  202  B.C.    It  led  lo  an  xgnommious peace 

Zaleaki,  z5-les'kl,  Bobdan,  Polish  poet:  b.  which  closed  the  Second    Punic  War  aoi  b.c 

Bohaterka  in  the  Ukraine  14  Feb.  1802:  d,  Ville-  The     Romans     lost     about     2,000     billed     and 

preux,  near  Paris,  31  March   1886.     He  studied  wounded,  while  the  Carthaginians  lost  in  Jtilled 

at  Warsaw  and  being  obliged  to  leave  his  coun-  and  prisoners  over  40,00a 

■  }^  after   the  revolution  of   1830,  he  went  to  Zamacois,  tha-ma-ko'es,  Ediwrdo.  Spanish 

France.    Many  of  his  poems  depict  m  the  most  artist:  b.  Bilbao,  Vizcaya,  1842;  d.  Madrid   14 

vmd  manner  the  scenery  of  Poland.     His  chief  Jan.  18; r.     He  was  a  pupil  in  Madrid  of  Balaca, 

works  are:  'The  Spirit  of  the  Steppes'   (1842);  pederico    de    Madra^o,    and    the    Academy;    in 

•The   Most   Holy   Family'  ;   and   collections   of  pa^is  of  Meissonnier  and  the  Beaux-Arts ;  and 

shorter  poems.  has    been    ranked    as    second    to   only    Fortuny 

ZaleucuB,  la-lii'kus,  the  legendary  law-  among  Spanish  genre-painters  of  the  19th  cen- 
giver  to  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  the  Greeks  tury.  His  subjects  were  drawn  largely  from 
who  colonized  Magna  Griecia,  the  southwest  ex-  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  and  frequently 
tremity  of  Italy.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flour-  treated  in  a  satirical  vein.  His  technical  fin- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  and  ish  has  been  described  as  "almost  as  perfect  as 
his  code  is  said  to  have  comprised  the  first  Meissonnier's."  Among  his  paintings  are;  'The 
written  laws  of  the  Greeks.  According  to  tra-  Hunchback';  'Spanish  Recruits';  'The  Bull 
dition  his  laws  were  exceedingly  severe.  Fighters'  ;    'Indirect   Taxes'  ;    'A   Court  Jester 

ZaliMki,  za-lln'ski,  Edmund,  «LoulS  Gray,"  ^^   '^e   16th   Century'  ;    ■'nie   King's   Favorite' 

American    »Idier    and    inventor;    b.    Kumicf.,  ('86?);   'Cer^at^s  as  a  Recruit';   <The  R.vaJ 

Prussian    Poland,    13    Dec.    1849.    Coming    to  Confessors'    (i8ffl) ;   'Return  to  the  Convent' 

the  United  States  in  1853  with  his  parents,  who  <i.*^>  =  ^'  Education  of  a  Prince'    (1870) ; 

settled  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  he  was  educated  The    Puzzled    Musician.       Very   many   of   hB 

at  the  Syracuse  Hi^  School,  and  entered  the  ^°'^^  ^"  '"  P"'="=  collections  in  the  Lnited 

army  in   1864  as   volunteer  aid  on  the  slaff  of  -states. 

Gen.    N.   A.    Miles.     He   was   appointed   second  Zambalea,  tham-ba'Us,  Philippines,  a  prov- 

lieulenant   5th   United   States   Artillery  in   1866,  mce    of    Luxon,    in    the    southwestern    part    of 

and  captain  in  1887.     He  was  professor  of  mili-  northern   Luzon ;   bounded   on   the   west  by  the 

tary   science  at   the   Massachusetts   Institute   of  China  Sea;  on  the  north  by  Lingayen  Gulf;  on 

Technology   1872-6,  and  was  graduated  in   1880  the  east  by  Lin^y^n  Gulf,  and  the  provinces  of 

from    the    United    States    Artillery    School    at  Pangasinan,    Tarlac,    and    Pampanga;    and    on 

Fort  Monroe  and  the  School  of  Submarine  Min-  the  south  by   Bataan;  length   lao  miles;  width, 

ing  at  Willetfs  Point,  N.  Y.     From  1883  to  1889  28  miles  in  the  southern  part,  25   miles  in  the 

he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  and  per-  northern  part,  and  12  miles  in  the  central  part; 

fecting  of  a   pneumatic   dynamite  torpedo   gun.  area,  2,160  square  miles;  with  dependent  islands. 

Among  his   inventions  are  an  intrenching  tool,  2.210  square  miles.     A  chain  of  mountains  near 

a  ramrod  bayonet,  a  telescopic  sight  tor  artil-  the  eastern  boundary  parallels  the  coast;  and 

lery  and  a  system  of  range  and  position  finding  t^iere  are  also  two   groups  of  peaks  but  a  few 

for    sea-coast   and    artillery    firing.     He    retired  miles  inland  from  the  coasL     There  are  numerous 

from  active  service  in  1894.     See  Ordnanck.  short  rivers,  and  several  thermal  springs  in  the 

Zalinski  Gun.     See  Ordnance.  province.    The  chief  industry  of  the  province,  is 

_             ,                        .  agriculture;   rice  and  wheat  of  superior  quality 

^alolcos  taa,     Ceorgios,     Greek     poet:     b.  are  the  special  products:  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 

Syrrhako    Epirus,   17   April   1805;   d.   Athens   3  and  coffee  are  also  extensively  cultivated.     Next 

Sept.  1858.     An  ardent  patriot,  at  16  he  fought  to  agriculture   in   importance   is   the   raising  of 

in  the  insurrection  at  Missolonghi.    Greek  chil-  cattle,  horses,  carabaos,  and  hogs.    The  mechan- 

dren  are  taught  his  songs,  and  among  his  best-  ical  industries  are  very  limited  and  primitive; 

known  poems  are:     'Missolonghi';  'Armatoles  copper   and   coal    are    mined;    and    there   are 


ZAMBESI — ZAHBO  AHQA 

indications  of  iron.  The  forest  products  are  by  the  Mazoe,  and  after  passing  Sena  It  re- 
valuable,  and  amber  is  collected  in  considerable  ceives  from  the  left  the  Shire  from  Lake  Ny- 
quantities  on  the  coast.  There  are  but  few  assa,  the  waterway  to  British  Central  Africa. 
roads,  and  these  are  mostly  impassable  in  the  It  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths, 
rainy  season;  a  road  and  telegraph  line  par-  of  which  the  Chinde  one  is  the  most  practicable, 
atlel  the  coast  for  the  greater  part  of  the  dis-  The  delta  covers  an  area  of  about  25,000  square 
tance.  Civil  government  was  established  in  Au-  miles,  and  commences  about  90  miles  from  the 
gust  1901,  and  the  provincial  governor  reported  coast,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  main 
the  province  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  con-  stream  with  the  Shir^.  The  river  drains. 
dition  in  January  igo2.  an  area  estimated  at  600,000  square  miles/ 
7an,i..ai     -x™  vs'.s     n»    7nmti.ri     Qnni-ii  1*^  basin  is  Separated  from  that  of  the  Orange 

Afr^5■SJ^?;iS  S  po-.SS^«  A?  S' "  SJ;  »j;r?,h"L'  *"'  "'1; 

,;„,    i^   u.    ,,"   or?  ,"    c:     ,«A   i™    ,-■>   ^  shed,   and   from  that   of  the  Limpopo  on  the 


1  lat.    11°   21'  3"   S,  and  Ion.  zj" 


L  that   of  the  Limpopo  c 
south  by  a  mountain  range.    The 


E.,  and  reaching  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Chinde  y^^V  **: 

long;  wholly  to  Rhode.ia.    Th,  Victoria  Falls  ™'' °',  ?,%''"';ir,  .SV-     I  K        J       IV. 

«..t  of  RI,od«ia  and  th,  lattor  io  Port«gu«e  '»  £i~;^S".l  *%!? ?°?"'  •■k'"?Zi^, 

ta',hoTw"TTo?h'*'""'^""'.i"'utS'  od'Try:,sraTnrta°t?-th?'ffag?s''s 

s?ddtarL,;"=r°zS,s,i"Th°%.Sho"s  r'T\'^o'"'""s"°i.vs"a"ei2 

of  the  iourcebaauialtitudo  of  about  5W»  feet.  '|  /-'""S.tone,    who   „ach,d   the   Liatnt..   in 
and  the  river  has  its  origin  in  a  deep  depression       ^  ' 

at  the  base  of  steep  undulations,  where  the  Zambesia,  lam-be  zhi-a,  ore  of  the  three 
water  oozes  from  a  black  marshy  bog  and  districts  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  a  name 
quickly  collects  into  a  well-defined  stream.  An-  popularly  applied  to  the  regions  in  Rhodesia 
other  head-stream  of  the  Zambesi  is  the  Ka-  divided  by  the  Zambesi,  and  known  respectively 
bompo,  which  rises  in  the  northwest  of  Rho-  as  North  and  South  Zambesia.  See  East  Af- 
desia.  about  lat  ii°  34'  S.,  and  Ion.  25°  17'  ^'^^-  Pomuguese;  Rhodesia. 
£.,  also  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  and  in  a  Zamboanga,  tham-bo-an'ga,  Philippines, 
region  of  open  grassy  downs.  The  former  (i)  town,  capital  of  the  comandancia  of  Zam- 
stream,  at  first  known  as  Yambeshe  and  then  as  boanga;  on  the  southern  coast,  17  miles  across 
Liambai  (Liambeshe),  flows  at  first  west  with  the  strait  from  Isabela.  It  was  founded  in 
3  southward  tread,  and  then  turns  south-south-  1635  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Moro  pi- 
east.  Ten  miles  o(  rapids  precede  the  Sapuma  rates;  shortly  before  the  American  occupancy 
cataracts  (is*  7'  S.),  where  the  river  flows  of  the  islands  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
•through  a  narrow  rocky  fissure  into  a  pool  by  fire,  partly  by  the  Spaniards  and  ■  partly 
of  considerable  entent."  At  about  14°  S.  it  by  ihe  Filipinos;  since  then  it  has  been  rebuilt 
is  joined  by  the  Kabompo  from  the  northeast  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  town 
and  the  remaining  course  o£  the  Upper  Zam-  contains  a  fort,  the  Castle  of  San  Felipe,  a 
besi  has  3  south  and  southeasterly  direction  cathedral,  and  a  public  hospital.  It  is  connected 
through  the  low-lying,  grassy  Marotse  country,  with  Manila  by  steamer,  and  is  tlie  chief  mar- 
aud is  marked  by  various  cataracts  and  rapids,  ket  in  the  southern  part  of  the  archipelago  for 
Sesheki  is  a  place  of  some  importance  on  the  hemp,  copra,  and  gutta  percha,  (2)  Cornandan- 
]eft  bank,  near  where  the  river  begins  to  be  cia  of  Mindanao,  forming  the  western  peninsula 
wholly  in  British  territory;  and  a  short  distance  of  that  island;  bounded  on  the  north  hy  Dapi- 
farther  down,  opposite  Kazungula,  it  receives  tan,  on  the  south  by  the  Celebes  Sea  and  Basil- 
from  the  west  the  waters  of  the  large  tributary  an  Strait,  on  the  east  by  Cotabato,  and  on  the 
Kuanda.  In  about  i8*  S.  there  are  the  cele-  west  by  the  Sulu  Sea;  length  from  northeast  to 
brated  Victoria  Falls  (q.v.).  discovered  by  Liv-  southwest  103  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
ingstonc  in  1855.  Here  the  broad  river  sud-  along  the  northern  boundary  94  miles;  area, 
denly  plunges  into  a  transverse  chasm  400  feet  3,358  square  miles;  with  dependent  islands,  3^486 
deep  araidsr  a  scene  of  tremendous  grandeur,  square  miles.  The  main  mountain  range  ex- 
The  ^orge  just  below  and  in  full  view  of  the  tends  west  and  then  southwest  from  the  north- 
falls  IS  spanned  since  1904  by  a  lofty  bridge  eastern  boundary ;  another  range  traverses  the 
on  the'  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  The  Middle  Baiiganinan  or  Flecha  peninsula.  The  climate 
Zambesi,  whose  direction  is  east,  northeast,  and  is  the  best  in  the  Philippines,  the  temperature 
again  east,  receives  the  Guay-Shangani  and  San-  varying  but  a  few  degrees.  Agriculture  and 
yati  from  the  south;  the  Kafukwe  and  Loang-  stock  raising  are  the  more  important  industries; 
wa  from  the  north,  the  latter  at  Zumbo,  where  rice,  hemp,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoanuts  are 
the  river  leaves  British  territory;  and  is  infer-  cultivated;  and  cloves  and  nutmegs  and  vege- 
rupted  by  various  rapids  and  rocks,  especially  tables  are  also  among  the  valuable  products 
at  low-water,  the  Kebrabasa'  Rapids  being  the  of  this  province.  Cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are 
first  impassable  obstacle  to  navigation  from  the  raised.  There  is  an  abundance  of  valuable 
mouth.  The  remaining  course  of  the  river  woods,  particularly  teak  and  juniper;  several 
(Lower  Zambesi)  baa  been  described  as,  except  saw  mills,  cocoanut  mills,  and  small  susar  mills 
for  the  Lupata  Gorge,  "merely  a  broad  ex-  are  in  operation,  but  the  mechanical  industries 
panse  of  sand,  three  to  five  miles  wide,  with  are  almost  entire!^  for  supplying  home  de- 
low,  reed-fringed  banks,  and  intersected  by  mand.  There  are  indications  of  coal  and  gold, 
numerous  shallow  streams.*  It  passes  the  town  but  no  mining.  There  are  no  roads  except  neai 
of  Tetc,  below  which  it  is  joined  on  the  rigflit  the  t 
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ZAMBONI'S  PILE— ZAMORA 

Zambo'ni's  Fik,  in  electricity,  a  di?  vol-  ceded  to  Poland.    After  the  death  of  Bithori 

tsic  pile  or  battery  invented  by  Zamboni.    Pa-  in  [586,  he  might  have  secured  the  crown  for 

per  silvered  on  one  side  is  damped  and  coated  himself;   but  he  used  his  influence  in  favor  of 

on   the   other  with   manganese   dioxide;   half   a  Sigismund    III.,    son    of    ihe    king   of    Sweden, 

dozen  of  these  sheets  being  superposed  to  save  defeated  the  army  of  the  opposing  claimant,  the 

time,  disks  are  pimched  out,  and  i/)0O  to  2floo  Archduke  Maximilian,  at  Cracow,  pursued  him 

single   sheets    are   compressed   in   a   glass   tube  into  Silesia,  and  took  him  and  his   forces  pris< 

with  metal  caps  and  knobs  at  the  ends.     Such  a  oners.     From    1500    to    1597    he    was    eng^^ed 

pile   will   charge   a   Leyden   jar,  though   it  will  in  a  constant  series  of  wars;   and  while  SigtS' 

not  give  shocks  or  sparks.  mund,    with    whom    he    was    no    favorite,    did 

Zam'ia,  a  genus  of  Cycadacea.  (See  Cv-  «ot  concern  himself  about  the  condition  of  the 
CADS.)  In  aspect  the  species  partly  resemble  kmgdom,  he  almost  alone  maintained  the  integ- 
palms,  and  partly  tree  ferns;  in  affinity  they  rity  of  the  state,  fightmg  successfully  against 
are  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,  but  rise  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Cossacks,  and  often- 
considerably  above  them  in  organization.  They  t«n=s  supporting  the  army  from  his  private  for- 
are  HEtives  of  tropical  America,  tropical  Asia,  twe.  Zamojski  was  not  only  a  great  states- 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia.  Z.  caf-  fpan  and  general,  but  a  munificent  patron  of 
fra  is  the  bread-tree  Zamia  It  is  six  or  seven  literature  and  the  sciences.  He  founded  New 
feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of  southeastern  Af-  Zamosc,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
rica,  where  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Hottentots  make  ^^^^  strongest  fortresses  of  Poland,  and  estab- 
cakes  of  the  pith  after  it  has  putrefied,  Z.  spi-  hshed  there  an  academy  and  a  famous  printing 
ratis  has  many  smooth  leaflets,  with  a  few  spines  pf^ss.  He  wrote  'Testamentum  Joannis  Za- 
at  the  tip.  It  grows  in  Australia,  where  the  ■"<>"'  (1606),  and  many  letters  of  his  are  to 
natives  eat  the  fruit.  The  stems  of  Z.  tenuis  "^  found  in  Lunig's  'Liters  Procerum  Eufo- 
and  Z.  furfuracea,  and  the  seeds  of  Z.  itiUeri-  P*'  J*"  Zamojski,  general,  grandson  of  the 
folia  or  pumila,  in  the  West  Indies,  yield  arrow-  precedmg  (b.  1626;  d.  Warsaw  2  Apnl  l66s). 
root.  The  Florida  Indians  call  the  last  "coon-  He  participated  in  the  campaign  of  1651  against 
tie,»  and  manufacture  flour  from  the  rhizomes,  '^e  Cossacks,  was  made  palatine  of  Sandomir, 
It  grows  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  has  3"^  «as  very  conspicuous  in  the  following  wars, 
large  tubers  of  the  shape  and  size  of  parsnips,  I"  1^59  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  which 
which  are  rough  and  gray  on  the  outside,  but  acted  in  the  Ukraine  against  the  czar  of  Rus- 
are  white  internally.  The  tubers  are  pounded  to  sia.  Ancrzej  Zamojski.  statesman  (b.  Bie- 
a  pulp,  in  a  log  mortar,  and  washed  in  a  ^»"  '?'6;  d.  Zamosc  10  Feb.  1792).  He  en- 
straining  cloth,  the  abundant  starch  of  the  "red  the  military  service  of  Saxony,  went  back 
coontie  passing  through  and  settling  in  a  deer-  »<>  Poland  m  1754  and  was  made  marshal  of  the 
hide.  This  process  rids  the  plant  of  an  acrid  palatinate  of  Smolensk,  in  1760  he  emanci- 
poisonous  principle  which  is  carried  away  by  Pa'ed  his  serfs,  and  on  the  accession  of  Stanis- 
the  water.  The  Federal  armies  lost  a  number  'as  Augustus  was  appointed  grand  chancellor, 
of  men  during  the  Civil  War.  who  ate  the  root  I"  '776,  at  the  request  of  the  diet,  he  drew  up 
ill  its  crude  poisonous  state.  The  sediment,  or  a  code  of  laws,  which  was  printed  under  the 
starch  left  in  the  deerskin  after  straining,  is  t't'e  "f  "Zbior  praw  sgdowych"  (1778).  The 
fermented  and  dried,  and  becomes  a  yellowish-  ''heral  character  of  the  code,  especially  its  pro- 
white  flour  ready  for  use.  which  has  long  been  vision  for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation, 
a  staple  food  of  the  Seminoles.  The  coontie  aroused  against  it  so  great  a  hostility,  that  in 
starch,  when  extracted  in  proper  mills,  is  finer  ^^^  d>et  of  1780  it  was  not  permitted  to  be 
and  whiter  than  the  Indian  product,  and  is  ^^d-  b"*  "  wa*  adopted  m  T791.  Akdrzej 
called  Florida  arrow-root.  It  is  nutritious,  and  Zamojski,  statesman,  grandson  of  the  preceding 
makes  excellent  puddings,  and  the  like.  (*>■  ^  April  1800;  d.  Cracow  29  Oct.  1874).     He 

ZamojaW.  za-moi'ske,  an  ancient  family  of  ""'!'?'*   ^\^:ZZ  '^f,i^'tT^\  "^J^-tt  t^ 

b';l^^'A;zALo";r.\1rar'a"''ST'"^^rb^  ^^^  t"rt''^i\f'^^>^^^^^^^ 

near  Skokow  3  July  1605).    He  was  educated  at  ?"  Z*",^ Jll^'^ 'i,''"L^^,l^%''?^i°//^^^^^ 

Paris,   Strasburg.  and   Padua,  and   in   1564  was  ^^"-^   agr'cu'tural    association    incurred   the   stis- 

electcd  rector  of  the  university  at  Padul,    In  P;^"""  °^  '^^  Russian  govmiment     The  associ- 

1565  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  upon  the  death  ?''""  ^'^  suppressed  in  1862  and  Zamojski  ban- 

of  King  Sigismund  Augustus  in  1572.  succeeded  '^  "^  ' 

in  so  organizing  the  equestrian  order,  that  in  Zamora,  tha-m6'ra,  Antonio  dc,   Spanish 

the  diet  of    1573.  held  at  Warsaw,  Henry  of  dramatist:  b.  Madrid  about  1660;  d.  there  be- 

Anjou    (afterward  Henry  III.  of  France)   was  fore  1744,    He  was  a  court  oflicer  during  the 

chosen  king  of  Poland.    Upon  the  abandonment  reign  of  Philip  V.  and  also  held  a  secretaryship 

of   Poland  by  Henry,  a  party  of  nobles  elected  in  the  department  of  Indian  affairs.     He  wrote 

Maximilian    TI.    of   Austria,    and    he   was    pro-  a  number  of  dramas  which  were  highly  esteemed 

claimed    king   by    the    primate;    but    the    party  by   his    contemporaries.     He   imitated   the   style 

hostile  to  the  house  of  Austria  chose  Stephen  of    Caldcron,    but,  rarely    attained    the    poetic 

Bathori    (q.v.),    who   marched   rapidly   to   Cra-  beauty  of  that  author;  the  best  of  his  dramas, 

cow.   and    was   there   crowned.      Zamojski,    the  however,   show   skilful   development   of  eharac- 

leader    of    this    movement,    was    made    grand  ter.    Among  the  most  noteworthy  are   'Maza- 

chancellor  of  the  kingdom.    In  1580,  during  the  riegos    y    Monsalves':    'Cada    uno    es    Linaje 

war   with   Russia,   Bathori  appointed   him  com-  Apart e' ;    'El  heehizado  por  fuerza.'   a  corned* 

mander   of   the   principal    army,   with    Ihe    title  produced   in   Spain   in   modern   times;  and    <Ei 

of  hetman;  and  in  1582  he  negotiated  the  peace  Convidado  de  Picdra.>   on  which  is  based  th» 

by  which  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Novgorod  were  libretto  of   the  opera   ol   'Don  Juan.' 
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Zamora  y  Coronado,  i  ko-rd-ni'thd,  JoBC  Zan«,  zSn,  Ebenezer,  American  pioneer:  h, 
Haria,  Central  American  jurist:  b.  Cartago,  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  7  Oct.  1747 ;  d.  Wheeling, 
Costa  Rica,  1785;  d.  Cuba  after  1846.  He  was  W.  Va„  1811.  Of  Danish  descent  he  made  the 
educated  in  Spain  and  on  his  return  from  there  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  Ohio  River  in 
held  important  judicial  and  civil  posts  in  both  1770,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Wheel- 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  He  published  'Registro  ing,  building  there  a  block  house  called  Fort 
de  la  legislacion  ultramarina'  (6  vols.  1844-8),  Henry,  whence  he  repelled  several  Indian  as- 
a  work  of  much  historical  value  on  account  saults  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  lie  was 
of  its  being  a  collection  of  laws  and  regulations  a  disbursing  oflicer  under  Lord  Dunmore ;  held 
pertaining  to  the  Spanish- American  colonies,  several   military   and   civil   offices,   and   attained 

Zamora,  Spain,  a  city  in   Leon,  capital  of  the  rank  of  c^otiel.     The  land  where  the  city 

a  province  of  the  same  name,  140  miles  north-  ?*  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  now  stands,  formed  a  por- 

west  of  Madrid,  on  a  rocky  hill  on  the  right  \*°'}  »*.  ^'S  property,  and  he  assisted  John  Mc- 

bank    of    the    Douro,    here    crossed    by    a    fine  }"^"?   '"    Wmg  out    that   town    m    1799.    The 

bridge.     It   has   interesting   medijevai   buildings,  locality  was  called  by  them  Westbourn,  and  the 

and   is  the  see  of  a  bi-^hop ;   the  cathedral   is  a  P«sent  name  was  not  adopted  till  iftoa. 
Gothic    structure,    completed    about    I174,    but  Zanella,     Giacomo,      ja'ko-mo      dza-nel'la, 

partially  modernized  in  the  Corinthian  and  Do-  Italian   poet:   b.    Chiampo    (Vicenza)     1820;   d. 

ric   styles.     Zamora   as   a   fortified   town   played  Vicenza   17   May    1S88.     After   studying  for  the 

an  important  part  in  early  Spanish  history,  and  priesthood  at  the  Vicenza  seminary,  he  became 

is   renowned   for   the   successful   defense  which  professor  there   of  philosophy  and  Italian  tlter- 

it  made   against  the  Moors  in  939  A.D.    Pop.  atiire.    Having  held  posts  in  lyceums  at  Venice, 

about  18,000.  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  he  was  made  professor  of 

Zamora.     Venezuela,     an     interior    north-  Italian    literature    In    the    University   of    Padua 

western  state  bounded  by  Ura,  Miranda,  Boli-  ""   ™'  ??,''   '"   'S?'-^  ^^^  /«=tor  of  the  u.ii- 

var,    and    Los   Andes.    The   capital   is   Gnanare  ^"="ty-     ^.s  work  is  noted  for  beauty  of  style 

(q.v.).     Area,   25.212   square    miles.     Pop.   246,-  >".<'   martery  of   form;   his   most   popular  poem 

A^   .•  .     J  1  .-  being     'Lj    Conchiglia     Fossile*      (The    Foss 
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Shell).     His  first  volume  of  poems,   'Verses,' 


Zamoac,  za  mosch,  Russian  Poland,  a  for-  appeared  in   1868,  and  was   followed  by  several 

tified  town   in   the   province   of  Lublin,  on   the  („hers.     Among  his  poetic  tales  are:    ""^The  Lit- 

Wieprz,    50    mdes    southeast    of    the    town    of  jk   Calabrese>    (1870),   and    'Robin    Redbreast> 

Lublin     It  was  laid  out  m  1588  m  the  Italian  (igg,).    He   published    also  some  volumes  of 

style  by  Jan  Zamojski,  and  all  its  houses  have  ^^^^^   including   <On   Italian   Literature   in   the 

arcades.    lis  fine  caslle,  the  four  churches,  the  i^^f  Century'  (188s) 

arsenal,  and  the  town-house  are  the  chief  build-  „ ,„         _,,  .  '        .^  ^  , 

ing5.    The  manufacture  of  furniture  is  the  prin-  .,  T^"       ^    ^    °'     "ty.  „cojinty-seat  _  of 

cmal    industrv  Muskingum   County,   on  the   Muskingum   River 

cpal    inaustry.                ,     ^     „,         ,,  .         .     ,  at   the  confluence   of   the   Licking,   and   on   the 

ZamouBC,  za-moos ,  the  W  est  African  buf-  Baltimore  &  O.,  the  Cincinnati  &  M    V.,  the 

falo   (q.v,),  Ohio  &  L  K.  branch  of  the  BalHmore  &  O.,  the 

Zompa,  zaii-pa,  Oa  la  Pianc£e  de  Harbre,  Ohio  River  &  W.,  the  Wheeling  &  L.  E..  ttie 

an  opera  comique  by  the  French  composer,  Louis  ZanesviUe   &  W..  and  the  ZanesviUe.   M.   &   P. 

Jos^  Ferdinand  Herold  (q.v.).  first  produced  R.R.'s.  and  on  the  Columbus,  Newark  &  Zanes- 

in   1831.  ville    Interurban    Electric   Railroad.     The   town 

Zampieri,    dzam-pe-5're,    Domcoico.     See  "as  originally  founded  by  Jonathan  Zane  and 

DoMENiCHiNO  J^""  Mclntire  in  1799.     The  city  is  situated  in 

„         ,  .,.'    _,                         ,  ,  -    J  -     -  *3is  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and 

ZanardeUi.   Giuseppe.   joo-sSp  pe   dza-nar-  „^^^  jij^  city  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  clay, 

dille,   Italian   statesman:   b.   Brescia   29  Uct,  ^^^j  limestone 

1826.  After  study  at  Pavia,  he  was  a  volunteer  Princij>al  Buildings,  e(c.— The  chief  build- 
in  the  war  of  1848,  then  was  for  a  time  in  jour-  j^gg  include  the  New  Masonic  Temple,  the  Peo- 
nalism  and  gave  lectures  on  law.  but  was  forced  -,g.g  Saving  Bank  building.  Soldiers  and 
by  the  Austrian  officials  to  discontinue  them,  feasors'  Monumental  building.  Schulti  Opera 
Elected  deputy  in  1859,  he  held  various  admin-  House,  Weller  Opera  House,  County  Conrt- 
istrative  posts,  in  1876  became  minister  of  pub-  house.  Schultz  office  building,  ZanesviUe  High 
he  works,  and  m  1878  of  the  mierior.  From  School,  Clarendon  Hotel  building,  and  City 
1881    to   1883   he   was   minister   of   justice,  and  Market  House 

from    1887   to    1891    again    held    that   portfolio.  Afonu^arfure*.— Manufacturing    began    early 

During  the   latter   period   of   service   he   issued  [„  ZanesviUe,  and  was  rapidly  increased  owing 

the  penal  code  and  commenced  a  reform  in  the  to  the  excellent  water-power  furnished  by  the 

magistracy.     He    was    president    of    the    Charn-  Muskingum   River,   and   the   low   price  of   fuel 

ber   of   Demities   m   1892-4,   in   1897  was   again  fhe    manufactures    are    varied    and   consist    of 

chosen,  in  December  1897  accepted  the  portfolio  the   largest  tile   works   in   the   world,   potteries. 

of   justice   for   a   third    time,   but   withdrew    in  agricultural     implements,     bent     wood     works. 

May  1898,  once  more  to  become  president  of  the  breweries,  brick-yards,  coflin  factories,  foundries. 

Chamber.    Ttiis  post,   too,   he  relinquished,  to  flouring  mills,  glass  houses,   leather  tanneries, 

identify    himself    with    the    opposition,    and    at  machine-shops,  mining  tool  factory,  tube  works, 

the  fall  of  the  Saraceo  cabinet  in  February  1901  and    woolen    mills,    etc.    The    employment    list 

was  able  to  form  an  administration  with  the  aid  numbers  nearly  6,000  persons. 

of  the  extreme  left.     He  was  an  orator  of  high  Banks.    Churches,    Schools.     e(c.— The   city 

rank,  a  steadfast  Liberal,  and  the  recogniied  has    four    national    banks,    with    a    capital    o£ 

leader  of  the  constitutional  left  $650,000;  there  are  also  two  state  banks   and 

Zandeh,  zan'dJ.      See  NyAM-NvAii.  seven  savings  banks;  there  are  31  chnr'->.es,  in- 
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ZANOWILL— ZANZIBAR 

eluding  nearly  all  the  leading   deDominations.  of   foreign   affairs  by   Prince   Alexander,    and 

There  are  44  secret  societies.    The  city  has  a  again  held  the  post  of  premier  1883-4.    Later  he 

very  complete  school  system,  there  being  17  puV  became  the  ejiemy   of  Alexander  and  the  head 

lie  schools,  the  Zanesville  Business  College,  two  of  the  pro-Russian  party.    On  the  night  of  ao 

Roman    Catliolic    parochial    schools,    besides    a  Aug.  1886  Zankoft  with  a  party  of  fellow-revolu- 

riigh  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  a  tionists  broke  into  Prince  Alexander's  palace  and 

Lutheran  parochial  school.    The  Mclntire  Chil-  forced  him  to   resign.    Zankoff  then   became  a 

dren's  Home  was  endowed  by  the  estate  of  John  member  of  the  provisional  government 
Mclntire.  Zanotti,  dza-n of  te,  or  Cavazzoiii  Zanotti, 

Government,  etc.— The  organization  of  the  Giovanni    Pietro,   jo-van'ne    pe-a'tro,    Italian 

city  under  the  Ohio  Code  consists  of  a  mayor,  artist;  b.  Paris  1674;  d.  Cortona  1765.     He  was 

three  members   of  the  board  of  public  service,  ^  pupil   of   Lorenzo   Pasinelli   at   Bologna,   and 

who   also  constitute   the   board   of   health;   two  ijecame  a   good   designer   and   colorist,   and  an 

members  of  the  board  of  public  safety,  appointed  ^dept  in  chiaroscuro.    For  churches  at  Bologna 

by  the  mayor;  joint  city  and  county  board  of  he  executed  several  altar-pieces,  among  the  chief 

workhouse   directors,   appointed   by  the  mayor;  t^at  of  'The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas*  in  the 

and  a  police  judge.     The  city  has  a  municipal  church  of  that  saint.     There  is  also  in  the  Palaz- 

water    plant    and    a    municipal    hospital.     Pop.  zo  Pubblico  a  large  picture  by  him  of  «The  Am- 

(1910)   28,026.  Florence  C.  Hvsek,  bassadors  of  Rome  Swearing  Fidelity  to  the  Bo- 

Secretary     Poil-OfRce    Executive     Department,  lognese.*     At  Cortona,  where  he  long  resided, 

Zanesville.  he   distinguished   himself   by   such  pictures    for 

Zang'wilX  Israel,  British  author:  b.  Lon-  churches  as  'Christ  Appearing  to  Mary  Magda- 
don  18^  He  was  educated  at  the  Jews'  Free  lene*  and  'Christ  Urrymg  His  Cross.'  He 
School  (Spitalfields)  and  the  University  of  was  a  careful  writer  on  art,  the  most  imporunt 
London,  published  in  1888  'The  Premier  and  of  his  works  being  the  'Storia  dell  Accademia 
the  Painter,*  a  fanUstic  romance,  in  1890  cs-  Clementina  di  Bologna'  (1739). 
tablished  'Ariel,  or  the  I.ondan  Puck,'  a  bril-  Zante,  zan'te,  or  Zacjmthus,  Greece,  one 
liant  but  short-lived  periodical,  and  soon  made  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
his  reputation  by  his  essays,  works  in  fiction,  between  eight  and  ten  miles  south  of  Cepha- 
and  plays.  His  department  of  literary  causerie,  Ionia,  and  ts  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
'Without  Prejudice,'  in  the  'Pall  Mall  Maga-  Greece.  It  is  about  24,  miles  long,  12  miles 
line,'  became  well  known  in  Great  Britain  for  broad,  and  60  miles  in  circuit;  area,  277  square 
its  able  critiques.  Some  of  these  essaj's  were  miles.  It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  oblong, 
gathered  into  a  volume  of  that  title  in  1896.  indented  with  a  deep  bay  at  its  southeast  ex- 
Some  of  Zangwili's  best  fiction  deals  with  Jew-  tremity.  The  western  half  is  hillj-,  rising  to 
ish  types  and  subjects,  as  in  "Dreamers  of  the  2,500  feet,  and  the  west  coast  exhibits  limestone 
Ghetto*  (1898),  with  its  semi-historical  pictures  cliffs.  The  east  coast  has  a  harbor,  within 
of  Heine,  Spinoza,  Uriel  (Gabriel)  Acosta,  and  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Zante  [pop.  ( 1896) 
others.  He  lectured  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  14,906]  a  thriving  and  well-built  place,  the  see 
Palestine,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  and,  of  a  Greek  protopapas,  and  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
as  a  prominent  Zionist,  gave  addresses  in  con-  olic  bishop.  Part  of  the  island  consists  of  an 
nection  with  that  movement  and  the  applica-  extensive  fertile  plain,  having  the  appearance 
tion  to  it  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  millions.  Hia  of  one  continued  vineyard,  with  a  few  paidies 
literary  work  is  in  a  style  of  much  distinction,  under  cereals  or  pasture.  The  prevailing  rocks 
with  frequent  touches  of  irony.  Among  his  far-  arc  calcareous ;  gypsum  appears  in  various  parts, 
ther  volumes  are :  'Children  of  the  Ghetto*  and  its  pitch-wells  are  famous.  Earthquakes 
(1892);  'Ghetto  Tragedies'  (1893);  'They  That  frequently  occur.  The  staple  export  of  Zante 
Walk  in  Darkness'  (1899);  'The  ManUe  of  is  currants.  The  other  chief  exports  are  oil, 
Eliiah'  (1900)  ;  'The  Grey  Wig'  (1903)  :  'The  soap,  and  a  little  wine;  pomegranates,  melons. 
Celibates'  Club'  (1904)  ;  and  'Blind  Children'  peaches,  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  fruits  are 
(1903).  a  collection  of  his  verses.  The  play  grown,  but  the  corn  raised  scarcely  supplies 
which  he  constructed  {under  the  same  title)  three  months'  consumption.  Goats  are  the  only 
from  his  'Merely  Mary  Ann'  (1893),  was  more  live  stock.  The  island  forms  a  nomarchy  of 
successful  ([904)  than  the  dramatization  (1899)  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  since  1864;  it  is  men- 
of  'Children  of  the  Ghetto'  oi"  the  one-act  'The  tioned  by  Homer,  and  was  formerly  an  inde- 
Moment  of  Death'  (1900),  'Six  Persons'  pendent  state  which  successively  came  under 
(1892)  was  well  received  in  England.  Macedonian,    Roman,   and    finally    Greek   rule. 

Zangwill,  LoMb,  English  author,  brother  Pop-  about  50,000. 
of  I.  Zangwill   (q.v.)  :  b.  Bristol  25  July  1869.         Zanzaliana.    See  Jacobites, 
At  first  a  JQumal.st  he  later  took  up  literature         Zanzibar,  zan-rf-bar',  East  Africa,  (i)  A 

Z^V7  7T°^.''^:^ll^LTA%%rf:,ft  f-"n"   «""^»"   comprising  the   whole' ci«st 

^Zh?  l,S>^\       .Tl,rw.rM    InH    r  M.i"  ^t"«"   Magdishu    (Magadoxo),   about   lit  2' 

Yy^l  ffinU  J?nl  X/  Rronke'    f,^?  ^-  «"d  CaP«  ^elgado,  lit.  10°  4^-  S.,  with  the 

i  ,«i;  rlif  «  Mvl,i->   Aan,»  ■  .nni-J  w«:  *<""■   inlands  of   Zanribar,   Pemba,   Lamu,  and 

J^  ^h^T^^-^^T         ^^^^'  '  Mafia.     The  continental  U"  of  the  sultanate 

mankind'   (1902) ,  etc.  j^  ^^  ^^  divided  between  British  East  Africa 

Zankoff,  zan'kSf,   Dragan,  Bulgarian  poli-  and  German  East  Africa ;  while  the  island  and 

tician:  b.  Sistova  1827.     He  studied  at  the  uni-  town    of   Zanzibar,   and    the    island    of   Femba 

versifies  of  Odessa,  Kiev,  and  Vienna,  and  en-  became  a  British  protectorate;  joint  area  1,020 

tering  the  service  of  Turkey,  became  secretary  square  miles;  pop,  est.  250,000,     (2)  The  island 
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iU]ly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  cloves,  sugar,  Zarate,  Aurustin  4e,  Spanish  historian:  b. 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  various  spices,  o£  which  there  about  1492;  d.  Madrid  about  1560,  After  hold- 
is  a  considerable  export  The  heterogeneous  ing  for  15  years  the  office  of  comptroller  of  Cas- 
population  estimated  at  200,000  includes  £u-  tile  he  accompanied  Nunez  Vela,  viceroy  of 
ropeans,  Arabs,  half-caste  Portuguese  from  the  Peru,  to  South  America  in  1543,  and  while 
Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  the  Suahilis  from  there  was  not  only  an  eye  witness  of  many 
the  mainland.  (3)  Zanzibar,  the  chief  t'jwn  historical  events  of  importance,  but  made  a 
(pop,  100,000)  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  close  study  of  Peru  and  its  annals.  On  the 
is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  eastern  seaboard  fall  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  he  returned  to  Spain 
of  Africa,  and  of  missionary  and  exploring  and  in  1555  published  'Historia  del  descubri- 
work   for  the  interior.  tnento   y  conquista   de   la   provincia    del    Peru' 

Zapolya,  zii'pol'yo,  John,  king  of  Hungary;  (History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the 

b     about    1487;    d.    1540.      After   the   death    of  "rovmce  of  Peru).    There  have  been  many  later 

Louis    n.    at    MohScs    (1526)    he    was    elected  editions  of  this  most  valuable  work,  and  it  has 

king  of  Hungary  by  the  National  party,  having  been  translated  into  French  and  Italian, 

previously  been  voivode,  or  prince,  of  Transyl-  ZBrathushtra,  za-ra-thoosh'tra.     See  ZoRO- 

vania.    The  crown  was  contested  by  Ferdinand  astzk. 

of  Austria,  who  was  at  first  so  successful  as  to  Zar'atite,    an    emerald-green    incrustation 
compel   Zapolya   to    flee  to    Poland.     But    the  usually  on  chromite.    It  is  a  hydrous  basic  car- 
latter,    with   Turkish   assistance,   by    1529   had  bonate  of  nickel."  Its  best  known  locality  is  at 
subdued  a  great  part  of  Hungary,  together  with  Texas,  Pennsylvania.     It  is  often  called  •emer- 
the  capital  city  of  Buda,  as  well   as  Transyl-  aid  nickel.' 
vania.     The  kingdom  was  divided  between  Za-  ZareeTin      <;pp  7m-B^ 
polya  and   Ferdinand  in   1538   by  the   treaty  of  tz!^.         See  Zeeiba. 
Grosswardein.  Zanrzm,  Russia.     See  Tsasitsyn. 

Zappi,  Giovanni  Batiata  FeUce,  jo-van'ne  t„i^,"'^'*'    °'»'"PP*'    Joo-sep'pe    dzar-le'nfi, 

ba-tes*^    fa-Ie'cha    zap'pe,    Italian    poet:    b.  Italian    composer:   t     Ch.oggia,    near    Venice, 

Imola  18  March  1667;  d.  Rome  30  Aug.  1719-  J?^'.^"  ^f"'"   ^4  Feb.   1590-    He  became  a 

After  a  legal  training  at  Bologna,  he  went   to  f^'^^'f^"  '"■ '^37^"^'"  'Ml  went  to  Venice 


Rome,   where   he   gained   a    brilliant   reputation 


study  music  with  Willaert.     In  i 


»s  iurisconsnlt  md  po.t.  Hi  iBsisied  In  e.ub-  "PW""''  '>>'".  »"«"  »<  Sunt  Mari.,  Venm, 
lishing  the  Acadtmv  of  Arcadians,  in  whidi  he  '"'  mntinned  in  tli.t  pouOon  1,11  b»  death.  He 
held  the  name  Tini  Lencasio.  His  verse  was  especially  famon,  for  the  mus.c  he  corn- 
abounds  in  laniastic  adornments.  A  collection  t?™  '°  he  periormed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
of  it  appeared  in  17A  and  it  has  been  otherwise  victory  of  Lepanto.  He  determined  the  rela- 
pnhlished,  both  separately  and  in  association  tions  of  the  tones  and  semi-tones  more  precise^ 
with  that  of  his  Arcadian  colleagues.  He  re-  ™"  had  previously  been  done,  and  on  thi.  sub- 
ceived  the  patronage  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  'nS.  "1,  <  il'"°"  ""J™"'"  (fSSa-p)- 
_  .,  .  ,.  ,  .-,-.,.  1  Other  works  of  his  are:  'Dimostrazioni  har- 
Zu^.ara,  Itah  jlaara,  Austtui,aseaport  moniche'  (15,1);  ■Sopplenienti  musicali" 
town,  capiul  of  Dalmatia,  on  a  promonttiry,  (iggS).  Among  his  musical  compositions  mav 
which  was  converted  into  an  island  by  cutting  be  named  <Modu!ationes'  (1566):  'Lectione's 
through    the   narrow    isthmus    which    formerly  p^^  Mortuis'  (1563) 

wiro¥''si.'aI«S^^"„1?aior'i°r,rs''ai°°87''i  '"^>"-     <■""«•      I««ltlch.      German 

Sd  st°  1  hS  Sur  ga  es"'d"mriiS  !  mp-S  f '>°J"i  "■   ?"''"';«°'*',"".  "t™?"'  ■  ""'',!;"• 

the  latter  now  coSvcrt.d  into  a  public  prom^  ^f'^fS'/A^l'-S^'.'-.^i"-"-'^  °"j 

enade      It  has   aleeo  and   narrow   streets  ■   sev-  if*.!    ^""    ^^"^^   ^^    Rostock,    Lelpsic,    and 

a  .,„"e,  "n  S'cieM  anTSXre    tog  iatS-  8"  '"fej  V™? h'l'  'd '  '■-■""'"".'<"  2«»"«'; 

dral,    in    thi    Lombard    style;    several    other  (i",./.";  "'°"="T      ■'  L'lpsic , in  tSjo    and 

churehes;  a  town-house;  a  lycium,  gymiuisium.  Hi,  iiw^!  ™™r         V  T"?!''  "l"'" 

archiepiscopal     seminary,     normal     and     othe?  ?'' "?''''°'"°'^""  w«h  mediieval  literature 

schoolJi   a  civil   and  a  military  hospital;   and  Si™."^  wS;  hi.^K         I'S''    J?  =t»' ""'" 

a  capacious  but  somewhat  Shallow  hSrhof,  ad-  SiT  f,T/.>     i„H    '  °,    /.■    ""'?  i""'^"' 

jiittiSg  warship,  of  medium  siae.    I.  has  manu-  SJ,,.'*^)'  o'e'r^m  ""Si'c'S  ti^Tml 

isir'idlTi'hksnrod'zvsJgtpiS':  snirhirSrZr"''-,'^''^"'"*^"',^- 

ularly  one  in  laoa.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  SfKriS'li,™?,  SSi.^    i/.?       '<"",' 

Venetian  doge  Dandolo,  with  the  assistance  of  v.rWhnS      niJ     'n  ■  '  and  ■  Kurieefasstes 

the    French  Vii«,de,.;'..d.  another    in.  ,556,  SSS'Sddni.s^CsS   ■""""'""''°=°       ™" 

when  It  was   taken  by  Marino  Faliero  in  the  „      .    .    -  .       -      ,    ~ 

face  of  a  large  Hungarian  army.     Pop.  about  _  Zarakoje-Selo,  lar-skol-sa  16,  Russia.    See 

35,000.  Tsars  ko-Selo. 

'  Zarate,  thar-a'ta,  Antonio  Gil  y,  Spanish  -,  ^.^"bcrflote,  tsow'ber-fle"t?.  Die  («The 
dramatic  poet:  b.  San  Lorenzo  de  I'Escurial,  "'^S"^  Hute"),  an  opera  by  Moiart,  first  pro- 
Spain,  1795 ;  d.  i860.  He  was  educated  in  Paris;  dueed  at  Vienna  in  September  179'.  under  the 
and  on  his  return  to  Spain  became  professor  direction  of  the  composer.  A  French  version 
of  physics  in  Granada.  He  afterward  wrote  °J  .'"e  opera  bears  the  title  'Lcs  Mysleres 
dramas    notable    for    striking    situations,    lively  d  Isis. 

dialogue,  and  elegant  versification;  among  them  Zavala,     tha-vi'la,     Joaquin,      Nicaraguan 

are:      'Blanche  of  Bourbon'    (1835);   'Guzman  politician:    b.    Nicaragua    about    1839.     He    en- 

the   Brave'  ;    'The   Ciar   Demetrius.'      He   also  tered   the   army,   became  prominent   in   political 

published  a  history  of  Spanish  literature.  affairs  and  was  president  of  Nicaragua  1879^, 
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He  was  afterward  minister  to  the  United  States  lands  also  are  rich  and  extensive    The  climate 

and  in  1893  headed  the  insurrection  which  se-  is    tathcr    moist,    but  comparatively   healdifuL 

cured    the    deposition   of   President    Sacua    in  Large  tracts  partially  covered  by  the  sea  have  in 

May  1893.    On  17  July  of  that  year  be  was  de-  recent  times  been  successfully  redaiaied.    Pop. 

cUred  provisional    president,  but  only  to  lose  about  z^s.ooo, 

his  position  through  another  revolt  a  fortnight  Zeal'ots,  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  composed  of 

lafer.  the  more  fanatical  elements  opposed  to  Roman 

Zbylitotnki,   zbi-ll-tow'ske,   Andre,   Polish  rule.     They  led  a  revolt  af?Binst  the  Romans  in 

writer,  philosopher  and  poet:  b.  Galicia  1732;  d.  6  a.d.,  and  after  that  frequently  robbed  and  mur- 

1813.    He  was  doctor  of  philosophy  for  a  time  dered  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  supporters 

at   Cracow    and    later   made    extensive    travels  of   or    sympathiirers    with    the   Romans.    Felix 

through   South   America   and   Europe.     He   has  tried  to  suppress  them  by  crucifying  all  of  the 

published    'Rhythms   in   Polish   Verse'    (17*3)  J  sect    whom    he    could    capture,    but    this    only 

'The  Marshal':  'A  Beard':  etc.  caused  an   increase  in  the  number  of  their  acts 

Zbylitowski,  Pierre,  Polish  writer  and  of  violence.  They  continually  stirred  up  the 
poet:  b.  in  the  palatine  of  Lublin  1684:  d.  War-  Jews  against  the  Romans,  and  were  largeW  m- 
saw  1757.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  fiuenlial  in  bringing  on  the  Jewish  war  of  66-70, 
of  Warsaw  and  after  leaving  there  traveled  ex-  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Jenisalem. 
tensiveiy  through  Europe  and.  North  America.  Zeballoa,  thi-baryos,  or  Ceballos,  Pedro 
He  has  published  "Porydia'  (i734);  tp'-  (Zeballos  Coaiia  y  Calbebon),  Spanish  gen- 
grams'  (1731;);  'Lucie.'  a  poem  (i739)".  etc.  ^,.3!:  b.  Cadi/  2^  June  1715;  d.  Cordova  26  Dec 

Zea,  tbi'a,  Francisco  Antonio,  Colombian  i^^  Entering  the  army  as  a  cavalry  captain 
naturalist  and  statesman:  b.  Medellin,  New  in  ^738,  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1755 
Granada  (Colombia),  21  Oct,  i773;  d.  Bath,  and  was  despatched  to  Buenos  Ayres  as  gov- 
England,  28  Nov.  i8w.  After  study  at  the  ernor  the  next  year.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
College  of  Popayan,  he  was  connected  with  the  war  with  Portugal  and  England  in  1762,  Zebal- 
botanical  expeditions  of  Mulis,  in  1795  was  sent  I03  besieged  the  Portuguese  port  of  Colonia  de 
to  Spain  under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  eircu-  Sacramento  near  the  entrance  of  the  Uruguay 
latlng    republican    literature,    and    though     ac-  Riypr,   forcmg   its   surrender  2   Nov.    1762,   and 

Suitted  in  1799  was  forbidden  to  return  to  New  capturing  26  English  ships  in  its  harbor.    He 

iranada.     He  carried  on  botanical  researches  in  retum-d  to  Spain  in  1767  and  in  1777  was  made 

Europe,  but  in  1815  joined  Bolivar  at  Jamaica,  viceroy  of  t!ie  liewly  established  viceroyalty  of 

In  1819  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  Colom-  La  Plata.     On  his  way  thither  he  wrested  Santa 

bia  by  the  congress  of  Angostura,  and  in   1820  Catharina    from    the    Portuguese    and    retaking 

went  to  Europe  as  envoy  of  the  Colombian  re-  Colonia   de  Sacramento,  which  had  reverted  to 

public  to   France  and   England.     He  has  some-  Portugal  rince  its  former  capture,  destroyed  it 

times  been  styled  the  "Franklin  of  Colombia.*  He  wts  relieved  of  his  duties  in  J778  and  re- 

Among    his    published    works    are:    'Memoria  turned  to  Spain 

w'bre  la  Quina  segiin  los  Principios  de  Mutis>  ZMd,  zi-Md',  Arabia,  a  town  in  Yemen. 

(i8oo>.  and  a  'Histona  de  Columbia'  {1821).  ^„  (he  inland  route  from  Hodeida  to  Mokha,  60 

Zea,  le'a.    See  Ceos.  miles  north  of  the  latter.    It  was  formerly  the 

Zealand,   xfi'land,    or    Sjclland,    Denmark,  seat  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  and  was  famous 

the  largest  island  of  the  kingdom,  betweei>  the  for  its  commerce  and  learning.    The  population 

C^ttegai  and  the  Baltic,  separated  from  Sweden  has  dwindled  to  7.DOO  inhabitants, 

by   the  Sound  and  from  Funen  by  the  Great  Ze'bra,  the  name  of  several  animals,  na- 

Beh;   area,   with  the  two  southern   islands  ot  ^^^  ^i  Africa,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 

Moen    and    Samsoe,    2,793    square    miles ;    pop.  horses.    The  zebra  belongs  to  the  same  general 

833,702.    It  has  no  mountains:  but  the  surface  h-pe  as  the  ass,  distinguished  from  Eguus  (the 

IS  finely  vanegated,  having  small  hills  and  fields  i^otie)    proper  by  smaller  size  and  by  having 

of  a  fertile  soil,  intersected  by  canals.     It  pro-  iy,^  tj^dy  more  or  less  banded  black  upon  yellow- 

duces  large  crops  of  corn,  and  has  excellent  pas-  ish.    The    forelegs    only   possess    the    "warts," 

lure.    Besides  several  other  towns  of  consider-  s^en  in  both  fore-  and  hind-!imbs  in  the  horses ; 

able    importance,    it    contains    the    fortress    of  and  the  tail  is  "tufted."     The  typical  or  moun- 

Elsinore  or  Helsingor,  and  the  capital  and  royal  tain  lebra  (Equiu  zebra)  inhabits  South  Afrioa, 

residence,  Copenhagen.  but  it  is  now  almost  extinct.    A  few  specimens, 

Ztaland,  or  Zceland,  Netherlands,  a  proT-  however,  are  strictly  preserved  in  the  mountain- 

ince  bounded  south  by  Belgium,  and  west  bv  ous  districts  of  eastern  Cape  Colony,  where,  un- 

the  North  Sea;  area,  6go  square  miles.    Capital,  til  about  1875,  they  abounded  in  herds  on  the 

Middelburg,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren;princi-  plains.     The  body  is  cream-colored,   its  charac- 

pal  seaport  town.  Flushing.    The  province  con-  teristic   bands   being   deep   black.    The   stripes 

sists  of  a  low-lying  tract  of  land  on  the  fron-  are  drawn  at  right  angles  to  tlie  axis  of  the 

tiers  of  Belgium  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  body.    The  legs  are  striped  right  down  to  the 

the  estuary  of  the  Schelde,  and  of  the  islands  of  hoof,  but  the  under  part  of  the  body  has  no 

Walcliereii,      North       and       South       Beveland,  stripes.     The  neck  bears  a  faint  development  of 

Schouwen,   Tholen,   etc.,    separated    from   each  skin  or  dew-lap,  and  the  mane  is  very  short, 

other  and  from  the  mainland  by  arms  of  the  The  animal  was  long  considered  untamable,  hot 

Schelde,  from  which  and  from  the  North  Sea  experiments  made  since  187a  have  shown  that 

it  is  protected  by   dikes.     As   a  whole  the  pro-  with  proper  treatment  it  can  be  made  to  work 

vince    is    flat    and    fertile,    producing    excellent  well    in    harness.     Any   general    utilization   and 

crops   of   the    ordinary   cereals,   a    considerable  improvement  of  it,  however,  seems  impracticable, 

quantity   of  clover,   rape,   and   madder,  and   a  The  dauw,  or  Burchell's  zebra  {BquHS  burchetli). 

superabundance  of  excellent  fruit.    The  grass  is  higher  and  more  graceful  than  the  tme  zebra. 
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and  is  the  one  cominonly  seen  in  inenageiiu. 
Its  stripes  are  narrower  and  somewhat  differ- 
ently disposed  from  those  of  the  true  zebra, 
and  extend  tmder  the  belly,  but  are  absent  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  It  has  been  driven 
northward,  and  is  now  rare  even  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. Chapmann's  zebra  (£.  ehapmanni)  is  an- 
other variety,  found  from  BechuanaLand  north 
to  the  Sudan.  Grevj''s  zebra  (E,  grevyi)  is 
restricted  to  Abyssinia  and  Somatiland.  The 
qtiagga  (q.v.)  is  a  near  ally  of  the  zebras. 
Consult  Lydekker,  'Royal  Natural  History,* 
Vol.  II.  (London  i8gs) ;  Tegetmeier  and  Suth- 
erland, ^Horses,  Zebras,  Mules  and  Mute-breed' 
ing'   (London   1895). 

Zebra  Pairakeet,  an  Australian  or  East  In- 
dian parrot.    See  Budgericab. 

Zebra-shark.     See  Tigeb-shakk. 

Zebra  Wolf,  an  early  colonial  name  for 
the  wolf-like,  striped,  predatory  marsupial  of 
Tasmania.    See  Dasyuke. 

Zebra  Wood,  in  botany  &nd  commerce: 
(1)  A  kind  of  wood,  imported  from  South 
America,  aJDd  used  by  cabinet  makers,  produced 
by  Connamt  guianensii  (,Omphalobium  lam- 
berti),  a  large  tree  belonging,  to  the  natural 
ordu"  Connaracea,  and  growing  in  Guiana.  Its 
colors  consist  of  brown  on  a  white  ground, 
clouded  witb  black,  and  each  strongly  con- 
trasted, thus  somewhat  resembling  the  skin  of  a 
zebra.  It  is  also  called  pigeon  wood,  and  is  used 
for  furniture,  (a)  The  wood  of  Eugenia  fra- 
erans,  variety  caneala.  It  is  a  shrub  about  eight 
leet  high,  growing  in  Jamaica.  (3)  The  wood 
of  Guettarda  tpeaosa,  an  evergreen  tree  25  feet 
high,  with  scarlet-colored  flowers,  growing  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Zebfi.  z^boo'  or  tha-boo',  Philippines. 
See  Cebu. 

ZebiL    See  Indiak  Huufed  Cattlx. 

Zebnlim,  zeb'il-lfln,  or  Zebulon,  the  tenth 
of  Jacob's  iz  sons,  and  the  sixth  and  last  by  his 
wife  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  19-ao).  Of  his  individual 
history  nothing  is  related  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
his  name  was  given  to  one  of  the  12  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  to  a  region  of  Palestine.  At  the 
time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon  moved  in  the  van,  following  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Issacher.  The  territory  of  the 
tribe  lay  in  the  fertile  hilly  country  to  the  north 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  included  Nazareth. 
The  tribe  of  Zebulon  was  inferior  in  importance 
to  several  of  the  other  tribes  and  its  tribal  ex- 
istence closed  when  Tiglath-Pileser  carried  its 
principal  members,  with  the  northern  tribes,  into 
captivity  (II.  Kings  xr.  ag). 

Zech,  Frederick,  American  pianist  and 
composer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  May  1858. 
Taken  to  San  Francisco  when  very  young,  ne 
began  to  study  music  there  and  afterward  stud- 
ied in  Berlin,  1877-82.  Since  the  year  last 
named  he  has  resided  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  has  been  conductor  of  the  symphony  orches- 
tra and  has  given  many  piano  recitals.  Among 
his  many  compositions  are  four  symphonies, 
four  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  two 
symphonic  poems,  *The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,' 
and  *The  Raven' ;  an  opera,  'The  Cruise  of 
the  Exce1sio>;  sonatas  and  songs. 

Zecbariab,  zek-a-ri'a,  the  eleventh  in  order 
of  tbe  Hebrew  writers  known  as  minor  proph- 
VoL.  22  — *1 


ets.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
but  he  first  publicly  discharged  his  office  as 
priest  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  519  b.c.  He 
IS  called  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah 

and  the  grandson  of  Iddo,  but  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  he  is  termed  "the  son  of  Iddo."  He  was 
priest  as  well  as  prophet  and  is  associated  witb 
the  prophet  Haggai.  Tradition  states  that 
Zechariah  had  much  to  do  in  furnishing  the 
liturgical  services  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  versions  several  psalms  are 
attributed  to  him.  He  deals  in  his  prophecy 
with  the  same  objects  as  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  Haggai.  His  style  is  characterized 
by  symbolic  vision  and  dramatic  action.  It  is 
distinctly  Apocalyptic.  This  form  of  prophecy 
never  predominated  until  after  the  Exile  and 
seems  to  have  constituted  an  element  in  the  last 
and  most  powerful  appeal  made  by  the  mouth- 
pieces of  Jehovah  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 

Contents  of  the  Prophecy.— The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Book  consists  of  a  series  of  visions 
intended  to  represent  grounds  for  national  con- 
fidence and  to  encourage  natioaal  effort,  The 
prophecy  opens  with  an  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance and  a  warning  against  neglect  of  the 
prophet's  word.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
consists  of  two  sections.  The  first'  section  runs 
from  Chapters  i.  to  vi, 

Ch.  i.  15  contains  nine  symbols,  mostly  vis- 
ions, accompanied  by  their  intprpretations : 

Ch.  i,  8-17,  a  vision  of  the  horses  of  Jehovah, 
which,  as  His  messengers,  report  to  Him;  along 
with  His  reply. 

Ch.  i.  iS-ai,  four  horns,  rqtresenting  the  oj^ 
ponents  of  Israel,  are  bndcen. 

Ch.  ii.,  a  man  with  a  measuring-line  lays  out 
the  restored  Jerusalem. 

Ch.  iii,,  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  is  accused  by 
Satan,  and  acquitted,  and  is  honored  witli  com- 
missions and  revelations  from  Jehovah. 

Ch.  iv.,  the  beautiful  symbol  of  the  golden 
candlestick  and  two  olive  trees,  with  the  prac- 
tical application  of  encouragement  to  Zerub- 
babel. 

Ch.  V.  1-4,  a  flying  roll  recording  a  curse 
upon  immoral  actions. 

Ch.  V,  5-11,  an  ephah  measure  containing  a 
woman  is  seen  carried  away  to  Babylon. 

Ch.  vi.  1-8,  four  chariots,  each  having  horses 
of  a  particular  color,  are  the  four  heavenly  spir- 
its charged  to  carry  out  God's  purposes  in  tbe 

Ch.  vi.  9-15,  the  symbolical  i 


represents  the  Messiah-priest  upon  His  throne. 

The  second  section  runs  from  chapters  vii.  to 
xiv.  In  ch.  vii.  the  prophet,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  observance  of  a  certain  fast,  re- 
plies that  the  true  fast  is  justice,  mercy  and 
piety,  which  had  been  so  much  neglected  in  ear- 
lier generations.  This  suggests,  in  ch.  viii.. 
the  coming  Messianic  time,  when  the  city  shall 
be  populous  and  happy  under  the  renewed  pro- 
tection of  Jehovah,  and  the  fasts  shall  be  joy- 
ful  feasts,  attended  by  multitude  of  strangers 
seeking  Hia  favor. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  matter  of  dispute  in 
ch.  ix.-xiv.,  as  regards  their  date  and  immediite 
amilication,  that  we  shall  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  summary  and  a  few  general  re- 
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marks.    The  contents  are  largely  symbolical  and  Feb.  1790;  d.  Vienna  16  March  1862.    He  served 

figurative.    Ch.  ix.-xi,  form  a  division  by  them-  in  the  Austrian  army  at  the  battles  of  Regens- 

selves,    perhaps    written    by    the    Zechariah    of  burg,  Aspern,  and  Wagram,  and  afterward  en- 

Isa.  viii.  a.     It  has  an  entirely  different  historical  tered  the  service  of  the  Austrian  foreign-office. 

setting  from  tiiat  of  ch.   i.,  8.    Here  we   arc  His  dramas  'Kerker  und  Krone'   (1834);  'Cer 

transported  back  to  the  8th  century  B.C.    Ch.  ix.  Stem  von  Sevilla'   (1830),  etc,  were  kmg  pop- 

1-8  refers  to  conquests  made  by  Tiglath-pileser  ular,  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  pleasing  lyrics 

III.   (?45-7Z7  B.a).     Northern  Israel  is   stiil   in  and  ballads,   'Totenkran7e,*  a  collection  of  ele- 

existence,  and   Assyria    is    still    in    its   'pride*  gies  (1827) ; 'Soldatenbuchlein'  (1848). 

^J,"£u„?"S= ttSSy'Td  .raiLtS  ,i.„^*r- tttS."fdT',;^,"^ 

posi  txnic  wort        p.  ^.  .     ,„  ,  !«,;,;„;,  ,„  1770,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 

9-17.  the  Messiah  shall  come  as  the  Prince  of  "^'  °*  P"^"  "^°""-    "«  resigned  office  in 

Peace   to   restore   the   dispersed   of   Israel,   and  '^^ 

save  them  from  their  enemies.-   Ch.  x.,  the  peo-  Zcd'oary,    certain     species     ot    Curcuma, 

pie  are  entreated  to  turn  to  Jehovah  in  their  natives  of  India,  China,  etc,  whose  rootstocks 

troubles,  and  not  to  diviners  and  images.    Je-  are   aromatic,  bitter,  pungent,   and   tonic,   and 

hovah  vrill  be  the  defender  alike  of  Judah  and  are   used   for  similar  purposes   with   ginger,  al- 

Israel,    restoring   and   strengthening   them,   and  though    less    effective.    The    round    zedoary    is 

bringing    low     their    oppressors.     Ch.     xi.    an-  the   produce   of   C   aromatica  Zedoaria,  having 

nounces    the    shock   of   war    which   appals    the  palmate  rootstocks,  straw-colored  within,  which 

rulers   of  Judah    (ver.    1-3).     The   rest   of   the  are   used   like  turmeric   for  dyeing.     Long  led- 

chapter    is    allegorical.     It    represents    Jehovah  oary  is  produced   by  C.  terutnbet,  having  long 

as   rejected  by   His  people,   they  being  in  turn  palmate   rootstocks,   yellow   within.    Zedoarr   is 

rejected  by  Him,  their  true  Shepherd.    By  an  a  powerful  sudorific,   and   is   emplojed  in  the 

expressive    figure,    the    brotherhood    of    Judah  Orient  in  alterative  medicines  and  for  incens& 

and  Israel  is  declared  to  be  broken     Ch.  lii.  1  to  Zeehan,  ze'han,  Tasmania,  a  mining  town- 

X.11.  6,  the  nations  come  against  Jerusalem;  but  ghip  (,„  the  west  coast  near  the  base  of  Mount 

Jehovah  defends  and   Mves   it    The  confhct  is  Zeehan,  from  which   it   takes  iU  name,  and  30 

Shown  to  be  spmtual,  for  a  spirit  of  grace  and  miles   from  the  port  of  Sttahan  on   Macquarie 

supplication  is  to  be  poured  upon  Judah  and  harbor.    The    township    owes   its    existence    to 

Jerusalem.    Also  a  fptintain  is  to  be  opened  for  the  discovery  in  1884  of  rich  silver-lad  ore  in 

the  eleansrag  of  guilt,  and  the  idols  and  false  great   abundance,    extending   over   an   area   oi 

prophets   are   to   be  banished.     Ch.   Jtiv.— Again  more  than  160  square  miles.     Pop.  laooa 

Jerusalem  is  besieged,  and  this  time  it  is  taken,  _     ,      .       _„.         ,,,,.„ 

half  the  people  going  into  exile ;  but  the  residue  ZeeUnd,  za  lant,   Netherlands.     See  Zea- 

are    sav^     After    various    figurative     il lustra-  i-""*. 

tions  of  the  processes  and  results  of  the  Mes-  Zecmoa.  Kemi^ns,  Dutch  marine  painter: 

sianic  reign,   it  is  declared  that  the  survivors  b.  Amsterdam  about  1609;  d.  there  about  1672. 

among  the  nations  shall  go  up  to  worship  in  His  real  name  was  Nooms,  but  he  received  the 

Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  wholly  consecrated  to  name  of  Zeeman  from  painting  marine  subjects, 

ehovah.  There  are  a  number  of  his  works  in  the  royal 

Zcdekiah,  zSd-S-kfa,  the  last  king  of  Judah  palaces  at  Berlin,  where  he  resided  for  a  number 

of  the  line  of  David.    He  was  the  third  son  of  of  years.    He  also  produced  several  etchings  of 

josiah  and  Hamutal  and  his  name  was  origin-  niore  than  ordinary  meriL 

ally  Mattaniah.    At   21    he   was    appointed   by  Zwman    Effect,    a    phenomenon     highly 

Nebuchadnezzar  to  succeed  his  nephew  Jehoi-  important  in  connection  with  theoretical  physics, 

achim    (whom   he   had   earned   to   Babylon)    as  discove-ed  in  1897  by  Dr.  Pieter  Zeeman,  of  the 

king   of  Judah    (about   S99   B.C.),   and   changed  University   of   Amsterdam.     It    consists    in    the 

his  name  to  Zedekiah.    He  took  an  oath  of  al-  doubling  (or  further  multiplication)  of  the  lines 

legiance    to    Nebuchadnezzar,    which    he    after-  of  the  spectrum  of  a  substance,  when  the  sourct 

ward    broke,    and    entered    into   a    league   widi  of   the  fight   under  examination   is  placed  in  a 

E^ypt  against  him.     His  action  in  so  doing  was  powerful   magnetic   field.     (See   Spbctkosowv.) 

denounc^   by   the   prophe^  Jererawh    who,   as  xhe    results   that    are    obtained    under    i-arying 

well  as  Eiekiel    then  m  Chaldaa    predicted  the  conditions  are  too  complicated  to  admit  of  full 

S?"^"?      M  f}  1"*'^°^-    Je^salfni  was  discussion    in    the    present    place.    In    general, 

Ixsieged     by     Nebuchadnezzar     and     taken     m  however,  it  may  be  said  that  when  ihe  ray  of 

^Y'  I     L'il^  °1,^  ^T\"'^  5  ^^h  *S*  ''Bht   under   examination   travels   in   a   directicn 

temple  and.^ty  d«troye4  and  the  leaders  of  the  p^^^[,,,   ,„   the   lines   of   force   in  the   maanetic 

'  -"    lSI!;"^    captive.     Zedefaah,    whose    sons  fi^ld,  each  line  of  its  spectrum  is  separated  into 

TJ^          "■i'"'^!!^!'"'''?!'"*'^^^'"!.*?'^  t*"   '"«.   which   are   collectively   known   as   a 

l.lr\^-^^»,'w^"!"''*r*'K^i''   u'^'''™'  "magnetic    doublet."     The    two    components    of 

**ere  he  died,  but  the  trnie  ofhts  death  is  uii-  ^^^t  a  magnetic  doublet  have   (in  g^ral)   the 

'T^!^"™,""  A^lt"^  ^,  ^'**^*^  '"  *^'^^  same  intensity,  and  they  are  circutafl,  polarized 

U™iT            Cl.rxm.cles.  and  more  folly  in  ;„   opposite   directions.    Previous   to   fir.   Zee- 

jerem    n.  man's  discovery,  no  source  of  light  was  known. 

Zedlltx.  tsSdTtts,  Josef  Christian  Ton.  .^tis-  the  rays  from  which  were  completely  polarized, 

frian  poet:  b.  Johinnisberg,  Austrian  Silesia,  28  either  circnlarly  or  otherwise.     In  order  to  06- 
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■erve  tbe  Zeeman  effect  property,  it  is  essential  works  were;  'Speculum  Roman  Pontificum  His- 

for  the  magnetic  field  to  be  both  intense  and  toricum*      (1602);      'Assertio     de     Trinitate* 

uniform,  and   for  the  spectroscope  to  have  a  (1573);     *Tabuls     Analyticx     in     Prophetas. 

■■  ■           '  ■   "                  ■      ■'-'■'       -   •   -  "salmos,  et  Novum  Testamen'      '   ' 
Zegedin,  Hungary,  city  i 

-.          .   .       ^    -    "    y   r-    c        ■'.           1.     J  Lonfluence  of  the  rivers  Maros  aim   mcissc.     xi 

Whose  'itensityis  10,000  C  G.  S.  units,  each  of  jg  <,ne  of  the  largest  towns  in  Hungary  and  has 

the  two  wdl-known  D  lines  of  sodium  is  re-  manufactures  of  woolens,  leather,  and  toys.    Be- 

solved  into  a  doublet,  and  the  separation  of  the  i       treated  adjacent  to    wo  navigable  rivers,  it 

constiluente  of   either   of  th«^   doublets   is  aj^  <.^«,„is   the   commerce  of  a   large   surrounLg 

Eroximately  equal  to  one  twelfth  of  the  distance  -!;-„:«  Pr,„  ..-m^  * 
etwcen  the  original  D  lines.  °"""^-  "P-_35,«».  ^  ,.  ,  . 
When  the  ray  of  light  under  examination  ^egers,  iagers,  Hercul^  Dutch  land- 
leaves  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  originates  scape  painter:  b,  about  1625.  He  was  an  artist 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  mag-  ""''  engraver  of  great  merit,  but  notwithstanding 
netie  force,  the  phenomena  that  are  observed  are  ""=  Seneral  excellence  of  his  works  he  found 
much  more  complicated.  The  lines  of  tbe  spec-  Sreat  difficulty  in  disposing  of  tfiem,  and,  be- 
trum  are  often  observed  to  be  triple,  and  not  ^c^'^S  diacpuraged,  /ell  mto  habits  of  mtan- 
infrequently  they  are  quadrupled,  or  even  more  P'ranee  After  his  death  his  works  sold  for 
complex.    In  all  cases,  however,  each  constit-  "^^  "'«^  P"'^=^- 

uent  of  the  modified  line  is  completely  twlarized;  Zcgen,   Tacitc  Nicolas,    Flemish    theolo- 

but  the  polarization,  instead  of  being  circular  as  gian:  h.  Brussels  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 

before,  is  now  plane.     The  several  constituents  century;  d.  there  1559.     According  to  all  author- 

into  which  each  primitive  line  is  resolved  may,  ities  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  his 

in  fact,  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  time.    Among  other  works  he  published  an  edi- 

is  polarized  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lines  of  tton  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  (1559). 

magnetic  force    while  the  other  is  polarized  in  Zalm.    zi'Ia,    ZayWi.   or    SeU,   Northeast 

a  plane  peiyendicular  to  those  lines.  Africa,  a   seaport  of  the   British   Somali   Coast 

_     It  will  be  observed  that  the  Zeeman  effect  Protectorate,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  a  few  miles 

IS  due,  apparently,  to  the  influence  of  the  mag-  southeast  of  Jibutil,  the  port  of  French  Soniali- 

netic  fkld  upon  the  ultimate  molecular  raechan-  lanj.    i,j  former  commercial  imporatnce  as  the 

ism  which  IS  concerned  in  the  very  genesis  of  terminus    of    caravan    routes    from    Harar    and 

the  light-ray;  and  herein  hes  Its  great  theoretical  Shoa   in   Abyssinia,   has    diminished   since   the 

importance.    The  ordmaiy  theories  of  light  treat  construction  of  a  raUroad  from  Jibuiil  to  Harar. 

of  the  propagation  of  luminous  waves  through  p™  la^oo. 

the  ether  and  through  matter,  after  those  waves  L  -T^^.  -,1  ..  •  ^ 
have  left  their  source;  and  little  is  known  of  .  2«}«-.  tsi ler,  Martin,  German  geogra- 
the  way  in  which  a  light-wave  originates,  at  the  f**^ ',  .u  Z'^"'  '^'  "t  *  ^"^  i^-'"  "'  *"! 
atom  which  presumably  gives  it  birth.  The  ™=  °*  ^«  toremost  authonOcs  of  his  time,  and 
phenomenon  discovered  by  Dr.  Zeeman  enables  »  Tr  u"^""""  writer  on  various  subjects.  He 
us  to  trace  the  consequences  of  modifying,  by  Published  some  useful  works  on  the  geography 
direct  experimental  means,  the  ultimate  condi-  ""■  topography  of  Germany, 
tions  that  prevail  at  the  very  source  of  the  light ;  Zeisberger,  tsis'berg-er,  David,  American 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  results  Moravian  missionary  among  the  Indians :  b. 
of  the  highest  importance  with  respect  to  tie  Zancbtenthal,  Moravia,  11  April  1721;  d.  Gwhen, 
structure  of  matter  and  the  nature  of  the  ether  Tuscarawas  County  Ohio,  17  Nov.  1808.  Edu- 
and  its  motions.  At  the  present  day,  physicists  i=ated  in  Saxony,  he  emigrated  to  Georgia  in 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  atoms  which  consti-  I740,  then  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one 
tute  matter  are  themselves  composed  of  far  "f  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  In 
smaller  particles  called  "electrons*  (q.v.),  the  >?43  ^^  became  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and 
electron,  or  ultimate  unit  in  the  structure  of  latKired  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
matter,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  tiny  disembodied  war  in  I?5S  among  the  Delawares  at  Shamokin 
charge  of  electricity.  Light  is  believed  to  be  (Sunbury,  Pa.),  and  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga. 
due  to  the  motions  of  these  electrons  within  In  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  conspiracy,  he  as- 
the  atoms;  and  the  Zeeman  effect  is  believed  sisted  in  ministering  to  the  Christian  Indiana 
to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field  for  whom  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  had 
upon  the  motions  of  the  electrons.  See  Light;  provided  a  refuge  at  the  barracks  at  Philadel- 
Etheh;  Electrow  ;  Spectkobcopy.  Consult,  P^ia-  Peace  having  been  concluded,  he  led  the 
also,  Cotton,  'Le  Phenomene  de  Zeeman';  remnant  of  these  Indians  to  Wyalusing,  on  the 
Lewis,  "Effects  of  a  Magnetic  Field  on  Radia-  Susquehanna,  in  Bradford  Coumy,  Pa.  In  176T 
tion,'  in  the  'Scientific  Memoir  Series.*  As  he  penetrated  through  the  wilderness  to  Gosh 
the  subject  is  now  undergoing  extensive  inves-  goshunk,  on  the  Allegheny,  in  Venango  County, 
tigation,  reference  should  also  be  made  to  cur-  and  established  a  church  among  the  Monseys. 
rent  scientific  periodicals.  He  removed  with  his  flock  in  i^ro  to  the  Beaver 
A  D  RrsTBBN  Ph  D  Creek,  and  began  another  station,  called  Fried- 
Edilorial  Staff.  'Encyelopedia  AmtricaM.''  ensta^l.  '«  "hat  is  now  I^wrence  County ;  two 
years  later  explored  the  Muskingum  region,  in 
Zegedin,  Stephen  de,  Hungarian  Protes-  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  and  laid  out  an  In- 
^nt  theologian:  b.  Zegedin  1505;  d.  Revin,  dian  town,  Schoenbrunn,  on  the  Tuscarawas. 
Hungan',  2  May  1572.  He  studied  under  Lu-  After  a  time  he  was  joined  by  all  the  Moravian 
ther  and  Metanchthon  at  Wittemberg,  and  taught  Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  the  march  of 
and  preached  afterward  throughout  the  cities  of  civilization  drove  westward.  Two  more  towns 
Hungary;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  who  were  built,  a  number  of  other  missionaries  en- 
treated   him    with    great    cruelty.    Among    his  tered  the  field,  and  many  new  convert*  were 
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added.    In  1781  the  Wyandots  fell  upon  the  set-  distinguished  bj  their  martial  spirit  and  their 

tletnent  of  the  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenbut-  immunity  from  crimes  of  violence,  are  dcsceud- 

ten  and  massacred  many  of  them.     This  was  a  ants   of  the   Armenian   kingdom   wfaicfa   existed 

death  blow  to  the  ^loravian  mission  among  the  in  Cilicia  from  the  llth  to  the  14th  centuty.     A 

Indians.     With     a     small     remnant     Zeisbergcr  sanguinary   conflict   with    Turkish   troops    soon 

built  an  Indian  town,  in  what  is  now  the  State  after   the   Crimean    war   drew   European   atten- 

of  Michigan,  but  in  1786,  at  the  head  of  a  small  tion  to  the  community,  and  it  was  stopped  by 

band  of  followers,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  intervention  of  the  British  and  Frenidi  con- 

the    following   year   commenced    a    new    settle-  suls.     In    1878,    1890,    and    189s   thejr   defend«l 

ment,   which   he  called   New   Salem,   in   Huron  themselves    successfully    from    Turkish    oppres' 

County.     In   i^gi  the  hostility  of  other  Indians  sion,    securing    favorable    conditions    of    peace. 

obliged    them    to    emigrate    to    Canada,    where  Pop.  aoflOO. 

they  founded  Fairfield,  on  the  river  Thames.  Zaix,  tsits,  Germany,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
In  1798  the  United  States  Congress  having  i„^^  ^f  Saxony.  Prussia,  on  the  Weissc  Eister, 
granted  tO_  the  Moravian  Indians  tlie  tract  of  23  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Leipsic.  A  gym- 
Und  m  Ohio  upon  which  they  had  formerly  been  nasiura,  and  a  library  in  a  former  Franciscan 
settled,  Zeisberger  returned  to  that  country  with  monastery  are  among  its  educational  Jnstitu- 
some  of  his  converts,  and  near  the  rums  of  their  ^jons  ^  j^  ,  ^ugy  industrial  centre  with  man- 
once  floonshing  towns  established  a  new  sU-  ufactures  of  woolens,  cottons,  calicoes,  leather, 
tion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Goshen,  hosiery,  mineral  oil,  sugar,  pianofortes,  cycles. 
There  he  preached   untu  the  close   of  his  life.  gfc. 

His   published    works   are:    a    'Delaware   and  _  ..     .,.  .     ,  ^  i  a  •    n- 

English  Spelling  Book>    (1776)  ;  <A  Collection  .     Zda.«  la,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Mmor. 

of  Hymns^n  Delaware>    (isoa)  ;    ^Sermons  to  '^.^•^    ^^^^'H^'    *''=«  /"''"^  "^"^ /m^v,'*^ 

Children,'  in  Delaware  (ifcj)      I"  recent  years  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus_and  son  of  M.tbn- 

have  ap^red  his   <DictionaiV  in   German  and  ^^'";  ^°4  ^<»^ced  his  victory  to  the  Roman 

Delawa^{i887):   <Diary  of  David  Zeisberger  Senate,  .m    the    famous    brief    despatch     F^, 

1781-98'    (1888);  and   <ELy  toward  an  Onon-  "'?^;  "'"r.^f^™''  ^  '^^^:  ^  =«nquered.>     This 

daga    Grammar'     (.888).     Consult    SchweiniU,  ^^•^  ended   the  war;   Pha maces   escaped  wta 

<lJfe  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger'   (1870).  1"^^^^  S^T  ""^  *"  ^J"""  ^/  *"*  ^'*"'«f'"'* 

^  •         \     /   /  Asander;  Pontus  was  made  a  Roman  province, 

Zcisc,   tsi*se,    Hdnrich,    German    poet;    b.  and  Bosporus  was  given  to  Mithridates  of  Per- 

Altona   (province  of  Schieswig-Hol stein,  Prus-  gamus,  47  B.C 

sia)    19    April    iSaj.    He    was    an    apothecanj         zjaya.  thi-U'ya.  Jok  S>ntos,  Nicaraguan 

successively    m    Altona    and    Copenhagen,    and  statesman;  b.  MaiagA  Nicaragua,  about  1 845. 

from  1863  to  his  retirement  in  1875  *af,P''°-  Educated  in  England,  he  entered  the  Nicara- 
pnetor  of  a  ^flieniical  manufactory  at  A  ona.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^,  -^  ^gg       jj^ 

He  finally  settled  m  Grossflotbek,  near  Altona.  i,^^^    ^^    j^j^    ^f   the    Liberal    party    and 

Durmg  an   extended   journ^  through   Norway  „„i,^^i    ^^^^   Joaquin    Zavala    in   the    revoh   of 

Swcdoi,  and   Denmark,  he  familiarised  himsdf  April-June    1893.   which   resulted   in   the   over- 

with   Scandinavian   literature,  and   subsequently  ,^^^  ^j  Preldent  Sacaia.    When  Zavala  -was 

he    translated    the   writuigs   of    Oehlenschlager,  ^^^^  provisional  president  Zelaya  rebelled  and 

Andersen.  Hoist:  Jorgen.  Moe  and  others,  and  z^y^j/^^^  obliged  to  resign.     A  new  constitu- 

works  of,  natural  history  by  Schouw  and  (Jer-  ^j^^,   ^^^  ^^^^  proclaimed,   under  which  Zelaya 

sted,    Zeises    original    verse    is    often   careless  ^^    ^|^j^    president    17    Sept.    1893.     In    the 

in  dicuon,  but  has  generally  a  pleasing  quality,  „^^^  he    invaded   the    Mosquifo   territory 

and  reaches  a  stirring  note  in  his  patriotic  songs,  ^^^  -^  j^j       ,g^    ^^  Knglhh  forc^  held  the  port 

many  of  which  are  among  the  more  valuable  in  ^^  ^^^j^^^  f^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^j,  Nicaragua 
his  collection  of  'Deutsche  Kriegs-  und  Sieges-  j  ,^  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  an 

heder'      (1864).     Among     his     volumes     are:  pnoi- k  „„v;;i.i-f 

'Reiseblatler   aus    dem    Norden'     (1848);    'Ge-  tiRhsh  subject 

dicble'     (2d    ed.     1832) ;     'Neuere    Gedichte'  Zelaya.  Mexico,  a  town  of  Guanajuato,  00 

(1850);    'Kampf-    und    Schwertlieder'    (1849) ;  »>>«  ^'°  Grande  de   Santiago,   120  nules  norlh- 

'Kleine  Lieder'    (1871)  ;   'Aus  dem  Leben  und  west  of  Mexico  City.     It  is  a  cotton  roanufac- 

den   Erinnerungen   eines   Nord-Deutschen    Poe-  tunng  centre.     The  chief  buildings  are   a  large 

ten'    (i883);    and    'Natur-    und    Lebensbilder'  and    elegant    cathedral    and    several    convents. 

(1892).  Pop.  10,000. 

Zdalng,  tsi'slng,  AdoM,  German  writer  on         Zelko'na    Tree,     a     large     elm-like     tree 

aesthetics:    b.     Ballenstedt     (Anhalt>     24    Sept  (Planera  rtchardi),  native  to  the   Orient    The 

1810;    d.    Munich    27    April     1876.     He    wrote  timber  is  much  prited.  the  heartwood  when  dry 

■    <Neue   Lehre   von   den   Proportionen   des   men-  being  exceedingly  hard,  capable  of  a  fine  polish, 

schlichen  Kdrpers'    (1854);   '.<Esthelische  For-  and  an  excellent  furniture  wood, 
schungen'   (1855)  ;  'Religion  und  Wissenschaft'  Zell,    ts?l,    Karl,    German    philologist   and 

(1873);    and    several    works     of    fiction.     For  archseologist :    b.    Mannheim,    Baden,    8    April 

a   time  he  held  a  professorship  in   the   Bern-  j^yj ;  ±  Freiburg- im-Breisgau,  Baden,  31  Jan. 

burg  (Anhalt)  gymnasium,  hut  after   1853  de-  18^3,    He  studied  in  Heidelberg,  Gottingen,  and 

voted  himself  to   letters,  residing  generally  in  Breslau,    was    made  professor   of  philok>c>-  at 

Munich.  Freiburg  in   1821.  and,  as  representative  of  the 

Zeitun,  za-toon',  or  Zeitan,  Asiatic  Turkey,  university  in  the  first  Baden  chamber  in  18^1-5, 

a   town  in  the  province  of  Aleppo,  25    miles  secured  a  reorganization  of  the  system  of  higher 

northwest  of  Marash.  in  an  iron-mming  district,  education  in  the  grand  duchy.    He  was  made 

inhabited  chiefly  by  Armenian  Christians.    The  a  member  of  the  council  for  higher  studies,  with 

dlatricl  is  fertile  but  mountainous.    The  people,  the   title   of  ministerial   councillor.     From   1846 
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ontil  his  retirement  in  i^Si  he  was  professor  tants  —  thereby  introducing  for  trial  a  sort  of  con- 

of  archEeoiosy  at  Heidelberg,  where  his  lectures  stitutional  representation.    Before  long,  however, 

were  very  inclusive  in  their  scope.    His  scholar-  dissensions  arose,  the  central  government  accus- 

ship  is  amply  shown  by  his  studies  of  Aristotle  ing  the  zemstvos  of  assuming  too  much  autlior- 

uid  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.    He  was  prom-  ity,  of  becoming  too  liberal,  and  by  several  edicts 

ineot  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  president  of  the  orderly  development  of  these  districts  was 

the  assemblies  of  the  Catholic  Union  in   1853  checked.    Finally  by  the  edict  of  June  1890  the 

Among  his  writings  are ;    'Observa-  zemstvo  representation  was  limited  to  two  classes 

_.iticz   de   Aristotele*    (1817);    'Ethica  of   citizens  —  the   hereditary   and    personal    no- 

Nicomachea'      (1820)  ;   a   translation    (1834)  of  bility  and  the  burghers  of  the  cities  —  thus  de- 

the    'Organon'  !    'Bilder    aus    der    Gegenwart'  privin^   the   peasants   entirely   of   their   elective 

(1855)  ;  and  some  opiwt«ia  ocod^mico.  franchise,   their    representatives   now   being   se- 

Zellcr,  tscl'ler.  Eduard.  German  theologian  '^cted  by  the  governors  and  by  members  of  the 

and   historian   of   Greek   philosophy;   b.    Klein-  vol ost  assemblies. 

bottwar.  Wiirtembcrg,  23  Jan.  1814.    He  studied         Zenana    Hisuon,    3    mission    founded    in 

at  Tubingen,  and  Berlin,  and  was  made  privat-  1852  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  mia- 

docent  at  TiJbingen  in   1840,    Though  bitterly  sionary  societies  in  India,  with  the  object  (i) 

opposed  by  the  more  orthodox,  he  became  pro-  of  sending  the  Gospel  to   the  women  of  India 

fessor  of  theology  at  Bern  in  1847,  and  at  Mar-  by    means   of  female  missionaries ;   (2)   of  alle- 

burg  in  iS4g.    Appointed  to  the  chair  of  philos-  viating  their  sufferings  in  sickness,  and  minis- 

ophy  at  Heidelberg  in  1862,  he  went  to  Berlin  tering  to  their  spiritual  need;  and  (3)  nf  pro- 

in   1872  and  retired  in   1895.     He  early  forsook  moling    education,    based    on    Holy    Scripture, 

theology    and    his    Hegelianism    for    historical  especially  among  women  of  the  higher  classes. 

work    which     reveals    the   most   impartial   and  See  India. 

eclectic  spirit  Among  his  writings  the  follow-  ~  .  1  .  ».  ■  , 
ing  are  the  most  important:  'Platonische  ,  Zend,  more  correctly  Av^stm,  an  ancient 
Studien*  (1839);  'Die  Philosophic  der  Iranian  Innguage.  m  which  the  Zend-Avesta  19 
Griechen,'  his  greatest  work  (1844-S2;  4th  ed.  composed.  Tins  language  was  first  introduced 
i8r6-«i):  <Das  Theologische  System  Zwinglis>  "  «;"ce  by  Anquetil  Duperron,  and  the  accu- 
(1853);  <Die  Apostelgeschichte  kritisch  Un-  rate  knowledge  of  it  has  been  developed  among 
tersucht>  (1854;  English  trans.  1875-76)  ;  'Vor-  others  by  Rask,  Bumouf.  Bopp,  and  Haug.  It 
trage  imd  Abhandlungen'  {1865;  ad  ed.  is  now  recognized  to  be  a  coeval  and  c^ate 
1875-77^):  'Staat  und  Kirche'  (1873);  dialect  with  the  Vedic  Sanskrit.  It  embraces 
'David  Friedrich  Strauss'  (1874);  'Geschichte  two  dialects  called  Bactrian.  in  contradistinction 
der  deutschen  Philosophic  seil  Leibnitz'  to  the  ancient  languages  of  Media  and  Persia. 
(1872);  'Friedrich  der  Crosse  als  Philosph>  which  are  called  the  Western  Iranian,  while  the 
(1886).  His  work  on  Greek  philosophy  has  Zend  or  Bactrian  dialects  arc  called  the  East- 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  titles  "'^  .Iranian  dialects.  The  two  Zend  dialects 
'Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools'  (1868);  consist  of  an  earlier  and  a  later,  analogous  to 
'Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics'  (1870)  ;  the  Ved.c  and  classicSansknt  or  to  the  Homeric 
'Plato  and  the  Older  Academy'  (1876)  ;  'The  a"""  "^'^ssic  Greek.  The  period  of  transition  be- 
Pre-Socrattc  Philosophy'  (1881)  ;  'The  Eclec-  ^"^  them  is  perhaps  from  lOO  to  200  years. 
tics'   C1883)  ;  'Aristotle'   (1897).  The  earlier  dialect  is  called  the  Gatha.  from  the 

_  „         ,,  ,.     .  ,      01     -     T?        1.  f  I  Gathas  or  sacred  songs  which  form  the  only  re- 

ZeUer  zSl-Iar,  JuIm  Sylvur^  French  histo-  ^^^^^    ^f    it;  the  later    is  that    in  which    the 

nan:  b    Paris  23  April   1820;  d.  there  25   July  grater  paM  of  the  Zend-Avesta  or  Zoroastrian 

1900.     After   study   in    Paris   and   afterward   in  ^^^^^  writings  are  found.     They  differ  both  in 

Germaiiy,  he  held  the  chair  of  history   sueces-  grammar    and    pronunciation,     they     are     both 

Sively    in  the  lycees  of  Rennes    Bordeaux,  and  highly  cultivated  languages,  and  rich  in  inflec- 

Strasburg,    in   the   faculty   of   Aix,   and   m   the  jj^j^j   [,„(  ,1,^  earlier  is  richer  in  inflections  and 

Paris  normal    school.    In    1863   he    was    made  t|,e   later   in   compounds.    The    earlier   is   dis- 

professor  of  histoiy  m  the  &;ole  Polytechmqu^  tinguished  by  long  vowel  terminations,  probably 

'J  }y7^  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  produced  by  transcribing  the  singing  pronunci- 

Political  Sciences,  and  in  i8;6  inspector-general  atj^n   of   the   gathas.     The   present   alphabet   is 

of  higher  education.     His  works  include;   'Les  comparatively  modem,  and   is  probably  derived 

Empereurs   Romains'    {1863)  ;     Entretiens  sur  f,^,^  ^^^  g    j^^     ^here  are  12  simple  vowels, 

"«'"?'«    (,'865);  *P'«.if"  Vie  or  Emanuel'  ,4  diphthongs,  and  29  consonants,  represented 

('??9j:.   'H'stoire   de  lAllcmagne'    {1872-91)  .  by   separate   characters.     The    roots   are   mostly 

and  'Histoire  Resumee  de  I  Allemagne'   C1888).  monosyllabic,  some  consisting  only  of  a  single 

Zemstvo,  or  temskiya  uckrejdcriya  (district  vowel,   others   of  a  vowel   and   consonant  or  a 

institutions),  a  Russian  political  body,  originally  vowel  between  two  consonants.     These  primitive 

designating   the   country   people,   but  now   used  roots  are  modified  by  articulate  additions,  which 

for   the   province   and    its    representative   body,  extend  or  limit  their  meaning  after  llie  manner 

comparing  favorably  with  our  State  legislatures,  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  thus  da,  to  make,  with 

The  Zemstvo  was  first  mentioned  by  Alexander  the   addition   of   Ih,    becomes     dath,    to    place. 

It.  in  the  imperial  edict  of  1859,  and  after  years  Verbal    roots    undergo    modifications    producing 

of  labor  in  perfecting  it,  in  January  1864,  was  three  distinct  forms,  the  causal,  the  desiderative, 

officially   recognized   by   him   as   an    Institution,  and  the  intensive.    Verbs  have  three  voices,  ac- 

Its  original  intent  was  the  greatest  possible  de-  tive,  middle   (reflective),  and  passive;  and  four 

velopment  of  local  home   rule,  the  members  of  moods,    indicative,     subjunctive,    potential,    and 

the  district  assemblies  or  zemstvos  being  elected  imperative.     Some  of   these  moods  are  double, 

by  three  different  electoral  classes  — the   land  The  tenses  include  one  for  the  present,  four  for 

owners,  the  city  people  and  the  country  inhabi-  the   past,    and  two  for  the  (utnre.    Noi 
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formed  from  roots  by  means  of  suffixes.    There  Zeno,  dzS'nfi,  Apostolo,  Ttetiui  drtniatist 

are    three    genders,    ma.sculiiie,    feminine,    and  and  literary  historian:  b.  Venice  Ii   Dee.  1668; 

neuter.     There  are  also  three  numbers,  singular,  d.    there    11    Nov.     175a     He    was    a    founder 

duaJ,   and   plural,   with   eij(ht   inflections   in   the  Ci?io)    of  the  critical   periodical    *Giomale   de' 

first  and  last  and  five  in  the  middle  number.  Letlerati  d'ltalia,'  in  i7i8-,29  was  at  Vienna  as 

The   forms  of  the  declensions   closely  resemble  court-poet,  and   made   his   reputation   in   Italian 

those  of  Sanskrit;  and  there  are  many  other  literature    by    libretti    for    the   musical   drama, 

analogies  between    the   Gatha   dialect  and   the  which  in  his  work  attained  real  literary  rank, 

Vedic  Sanskrit.     See  SANSKBrr  Langoace  and  For  many  years  he  was  the  chief  dramatic  poet 

LiTZRATiiRE.  of  Italy.    He  was  also  a  scholar,  antiquary,  and 

Ze'nith,  the  vertical  point  of  the  heavens  well-known  numismatist.     His  collected  draniaa 

at  any  place,  that  is,  the  point  right  above  a  ?PP""^."'  '?+»-    Af ""?  >"«  t'^'*^"  wntmgs 

spectator's  head,  and  from  which  a  line  drawn  »    he  'Dissertazioni  Istorico-Cntiche  «  Lettera- 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  would,  ■:"='  J:^^^^^^'     """"''    ^'    ^'*«      ^    ^^* 

if   produced,   pass  through  the  earth's   centre,  U«io>. 

auMMsins    the    earth    a    perfect    sphere.    Each  Zeno,  Nicold  and  Antooio,  Venetian  nav- 

pomt  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  therefore  igators  of  Ac  late  I4lh  and  early  ISth  centuries. 

Its   corresponding   zenith.     The    zenith   distance  Antonio  about  1390  fitted  a  ship  with  which  he 

of  a  heavenly   body   is   the  arc   intercepted   be-  sailed    northward    on    the    Atlantic.    He    was 

tween  the  body  and  the  zenith,  being  the  same  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Faroe  islands.    Here  he 

as  the  co-altitude  of  the  body.  would  have  been  killed  by  the  Scandinavian  na- 

7_itt.    e^t^                 *    -  _■     I    --  .-„  t'lf"  had  he  not  been  opportunely  rescued  by 

Zenith    Sector     an    astronomical    mstru-  ^^  SMait,  whom  Hac^VI.  of  Norway  had 

•a:cnam  Ih.  ,™th  disUnc.  of  tht  >ever.l  sOrs.  i„  ,j,  p.^,,  ,,„„,  ,^5     ^„,„„i„  ,„,  „„,  „ 
Zenith  Teleacopc,  an  instrument  used  in  the  Faroes  in  i^i,  and  was  in  Sinclair's  service 
field  astronomy  for  the  determination  of  lati-  for  14  years,  dymg  at  Venice  in  1406.    After  Ni- 
tudes,  by  the  measurement  of  the  difference  of  cold's  death  he  was  commander  of  the  fleet; 
meridian-zenith  distance  of  two  stars,  one  cul-  and  on   one  occasion,  to  verify  fishermen's   re- 
minating  north  of  the  zenith,  and  the  other  at  ports  of  laad  some  1,000  miles  westward,  he 
so  nearly  the  same  distance  south  that  that  dif-  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic 
ference  can  be  measured  by  a  filar  micrometer  He  described  his  adventuTcs  in  a  letter,  and  on 
in  the  field  of  the  tele5coi)e  when  the  latter  is  this  letter  and  some  others  and  a  sailing-chart, 
revolved  180°  round  a  vertical  axis  between  the  probably  made  by  Antonio^  is  based  a  work  con- 
two  culminations.  taining   matter   of   some   interest   in   connection 
Zeniun  zen  iQo'  or  Zinian  Persia  a  town  *'*    Pi'e- Columbian    discovery    in    the    New 
in   the   province  of  'iChamsei,   I70  mile's   north-  jy^^'**'  ."^he  letters  were  worked  into  a  narra- 
west  of  Teheran,  on  the  highwaMo. Tabriz.    It  ^iV''^'  "^'^.hS^PW*  ^"^  T^  appeared  m 
has  manufacture    of  carpets,  woSlen  cloths,  and  book-form  in  1558.    The  narrative  says  that  a 
arms      Pod   20000  fisherman,   returning  to   the   Faroes   after   a   3b 
''■      •      ■                      ~      .,  years'  absence,  told  of  a  land  called  Estotiland, 
Zenkoji,  zen-kojc,  Japan.    See  Nacaho.  where  there  was  much  gold  and  forest.    The 
Zeno,  ae'no    Emperor  of  the  East  (Byzan-  people  built  small  boats  and  traded  with  Green- 
tine  empire)   from  474  to  4gi  a.d.     An  Isaurian  land.     The   description   of   Estotiland   is   vague. 


by  birth,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Uo  I.,  and  contains  little  to  suggest  NorA  America. 
commanded  the  imperial  guards  and  armies,  and  But  a  voyage  was  undertaken  from  Estotiland 
was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in  469;  procured  to  a  region  southward,  called  Drogio.  There, 
the  assassination  of  Aspar,  the  minister  of  Leo,  said  the  fishermen,  the  people  were  cannibals, 
in  471,  and  usurped  the  crown  on  the  death  of  'They  have  no  kind  of  metal.  They  live  by 
Leo  in  474.  He  was  driven  out  of  his  capital  by  hunting,  and  carry  lances  of  wood,  sharpened 
Basilicus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  475,  at  the  point."  Farther  south,  'they  have  cities 
but  regained  Constantinople  in  477  by  buymg  and  temples,"  as  well  as  "some  knowledge  and 
over  Harmatius,  the  nephew  and  general  of  use  of  gold  and  silver.*  The  honesty  of  the 
Basiliscus,  who  was  deposed  and  died  shortly  Zeno  narrative  has  been  sufficiently  well  estab- 
afterward.  In  478  a  Gothic  invasion  was  bought  'ished ;  but  whether  or  no  the  fisherman  had  the 
off ;  In  479  a  revolt  in  Constantinople  was  put  experiences  he  narrated  in  Drogio,  and  w^iether 
down  by  corrupting  the  troops  engaged ;  a  sec-  that  may  be  identified  with  North  America,  are 
ond  Gothic  invasion  was  bought  off,  and  a  third  questions  that  have  been  much  debated.  Con- 
was  repelled  by  purchasing  the  aid  of  an  oppos-  suit:  Major,  'The  VoyE«cs  of  Nicol6  and  An- 
ing  party  among  the  Goths,  one  of  whose  chief-  tonio  Zeno'  (Hakluyt  Society,  1873),  with  a 
tains,  afterward  Theodoric  the  Great,  was  made  translation  of  the  Mrrative  and  a  copy  of  the 
consul  In  484.  Having  quarreled  with  Theo-  ?!"?:="**/'!''''  ""  Discovery  of  America,' 
doric,   Zeno.   anxious   to   save   himself   and   his  Vol,  I.   {1892). 

capital,  proposed  to  him  to  invade  Italy,  and  Zeno    (ze'no)      (  Gk.    Z^iuw),     of  QtiiutL 

expel    Odoacer    and    the    Heruli.    Among    the  ancient  Greek  philosopher:  b.  Citium,  island  of 

more    important   events    of   his    reign   was    the  Cyprus.     He  flourished  in  the  late  4th  and  early 

publication  of  the  so-called   'Henoticon'    (482),  3d    century   B.C.,    and    was    the    founder   of   the 

or    'Decree  of  Union,"   intended  to  adjust  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy  (see  Stoics).    The 

controversy   between    the    MonophysKes    (q.v.)  circumstances  of  his  lite  are  not  well  known, 

and  the  Orthodox  Qiurch.  Tradition  says  that  after  saflering  shipwradc  n 
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the  Peineiu,  and  according  to  out  account  los-  him  as  the  inventor  of  dialectic.    As  a  defender 

ing  bis  all,  wbile  hy  another  his  wealth  amounted  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  ex- 

to  i/xn  talents,  he  settled  at  Athens.    There  he  jstent,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  problems 

early  made  himself  remarked  for  the  virtues  of  of  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  real  existence  of 

moderation    and    contentment,    and    during    bis  the  phenomenal   world,  and  has  thus  exercised 

long  life  he  so  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  citi-  an    important   influence   on    philosophy.    He    is 

zens  that  they  voted  him  a  crown  of  gold  and  said  to  have  directed   four  arguments  against 

a  public  burial  in  the   Ceramicus.     He   is   said  the  reality  of  motion,  first  from  the  impossibil- 

to  have  dechned  the  citizenship  of  Athens  from  ity  of  a  moving  body  arriving  at  a  place  without 

fidelity  to  his  native  country.    He  first  resorted  passing  through   an   infinite    number  of  inter' 

to  the  teaching  of  the  Cynic  Crater,  and  by  this  mediate  places;  second,  from  the  contra dictori- 

school   his  own   views,  especially  in  the  earlier  nesa  of  relative  notions  of  speed,  based  on  the 

period  of  his  career,  were  much  influenced.     It  same    reason ;    third,    from    the    fact   that   each 

may   seem   surprising   that   Zeno,   who   rejected  body   at   each   particular   moment   must   occupy 

both   the  contempt   for   established   usages   and  one  particular  portion  of  space,  and  is  therefore 

for  general  knowledge  which  distinguished  the  at   rest ;    fourth,   from   the   contradictoriness.  of 

Cynics,    should   have   attached    himself   to   that  relative   notions   of  time   in   respect   to  motion, 

school,  but  the  central  point  of  every  true  sys-  the  same  portion  of  time  being  regarded  as  long 

tern  of  philotoghy  is  its  ethics,  and  ne  was  at-  or  short,  according  as  it  is  measured  by  differ- 

tracled  to  the  Cynics  by  their  doctrines  of  moral  ent    standards.    He    is   also   credited    with    an 

obligation,  which  he  made  the  foundation  of  his  argument  against  the  veracity  of  sensuous  im- 

own  system.    Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Crater  pressions,  which  rests  merely  on  an  imperfect 

he  afterward   studied  under  Stilpo  the  Mega-  knowled^  of  physics.    It  is  m  this  form.    If  a 

rian.    Among  his  subsequent  advisers  or  teach-  measure  of  millet-grains  in  falling  produces  a 

ers  are  enumerated  the  Megarians  Cronus  and  sound,  each  single  grain,  and  each  fraction  of 

Philon,    and    the    Academics    Xenocrates    and  a  gram,  however  minute,  must  also  produce  a 

Folemon.    Of  the  last  two  he  is  said  to  have  sound ;  for  as  the  results  of  the  motion  of  the 

been  a  pupil.    He  maintained  a  friendship  with  whole  mass  is  but  the  sum  of  the  results  of 

Anto^onuB  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  of  whom  the  motion  of  its  parts,  if  no  sound  is  produced 

his  disciples  Perssus  and  Philonides  were  com-  by  the  smallest  of  the  parts,  no  sound  can  be 

panions,    About  310  B.C,  he  cq»ened  his  school  produced    by     the     whole,    Aristotle,     in     his 

in     the      UauDtf    Zroi       (Stoa),     or     •Painted  'Physics'    (VI.>,   [winted   out   the    fallacies    in 

Porch.*    This   place,   which    was   adorned   with  the    arguments    against    the   reality   of   motion, 

paintings  by  Polygnotus,  had  formerly  been  the  Consult:  Zeller,  'Pre-Socratic  Philosophy,*  Vol. 

resort  of  a  school  of  poets,  who  were  from  this  I.  (1881)  ;  Ueberweg,  'History  of  Philosophy,', 

circumstance  called  Stoics,  and  the  name  was  En^.  trans.  Vol.  I,  (1887);  Ritter  and  Preller, 

now  transferred  from  them  to  the  disciples  of  'Historia  Philosophise  Grrecfc'    (8th  ed,  i8q8)  ; 

Zeno,  who  at  first  had  been  called  Zeaonians.  and  Zeller,  'Philosophic  der  Griechen,'  Vol.  L 

All  the  works  of  Zeno  are  last    Tliey  were  au-  (4th  ed.  igoo). 

merous,  and  include  treatises  'On  the  State'  Zcnobia,  ae-nfi'M-a,  queen  of  Palmyra 
(early  and  of  cynical  tendencies);  'On  the  (q.T,).  She  was  instructed  in  the  sciences  by  the 
Ethics  of  Crater';  'On  Life  According  to  Na-  celebrated  Longinus,  and  made  such  progress 
ture';  <On  Impulse';  <On  the  Nature  of  Man' ;  that  besides  her  native  tongue  she  spoke  the 
*0n  the  Affections' ;  'On  the  Becoming'  (or  Latin,  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Syrian  languages.  She 
Fitting)  ;  <On  Law' ;  and  'On  Grecian  Educa-  also  patronized  learned  men,  and  herself  formed 
tton';  various  treatises  on  physics,  logic,  and  an  epitome  of  Egyptian  history.  She  was  mar- 
poetry,  and  a  work  on  the  F^thagorean  doc-  ried  to  Odenathus,  king  of  Palmyra,  accompanied 
trine.  Concerning  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  which  him  both  in  the  war  and  the  chase,  and  the  suc- 
employed  venr  largely  the  ethics  of  the  Cynic  cess  of  his  military  expedition  against  the  Per- 
school,  as  well  as  the  physics  of  Heraclitus  and  sians  is,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  to  her 
Pythagoras,  consult  the  article  Stoics  referred  prudence  and  courage.  Gallienus,  in  return  for 
to  above;  also  Zeller,  'Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  services  which  tended  to  preserve  the  East  to 
Skeptics'  (1870) ;  Ueberweg,  'History  of  Phi-  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of  Valerian  by 
losophy'  (Eng.  trans.  1S87)  ;  and  Ritter  and  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ackjiow letted  Odenathus 
Preller,  'Historia  Philosophiie  Grxcic'  (8th  ed.  as  emperor,  and  on  his  death,  367  a.d,,  she  as- 
l8gS>.  sumed  the  sovereignly,  under  the  title  of  Queen 
_  ,„,  __  of  the  Elast.  She  preserved  the  provinces  which 
ZenoJGtZ^w)  of  Elea,  ancient  Greek  had  been  ruled  by  Odenathus,  and  was  preparing 
philosopher:  b.  Elea  (Velia),  Lticania,  south-  to  make  other  conquests,  when  the  succession  of 
em  Italy,  about  488  B.C  He  was  the  favorite  Aurelian  to  the  purple  led  to  a  remarkable 
disciple  of  Pa rraenides,  whose  opinions  he  de-  change  of  fortune.  That  martial  prince,  dis- 
tended, and  whose  ethic o-political  schemes  he  gusted  at  the  usurpation  of  the  richest  provinces 
shared.  He  appears  to  have  lived  for  a  cor-  of  the  East  by  a  female,  determined  to  make 
siderable  time  m  Athens,  where  he  taught  for  war  upon  her:  and  having  gained  two  battles, 
remuneration,  and  had  distinguished  pupils,  as  Antioch  and  Emesa,  besieged  her  in  Palmyra, 
Pericles  and  Callias.  He  is  said,  on  unsatis-  where  she  defended  herself  with  great  bravery, 
factory  evidence,  to  have  engaged  in  an  enter-  At  length,  finding  that  the  city  would  be 
prise  on  behalf  of  his  native  land  against  the  obliged  to  surrender,  she  quitted  it  privately; 
tyrant  Nearchus.  Whether  he  perished  in  this  but  the  emperor,  having  notice  of  her  escape, 
attempt  or  survived  is  not  known.  None  of  caused  her  to  be  pursued  with  such  diligence 
his  writings  are  exUnt,  but  his  opinions  are  re-  that  she  was  overtaken  just  as  she  got  into  a 
ferred  to  by  Aristotle,  who  attempted  to  con-  boat  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  in  272.  Aurelian 
tute  some  of  them,  and  who  has  distinguished  spared  her  life,  but  made  her  serve  to  grace  his 
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triumph.    The  Roman    soldiers    demanded   her  judge    the    invecthres    of  the    prophet    against 

life;   and   according  to   Zosimus   she  purchased  idolatrous  practices.     Zephaniah  was  apparently 

her   safety   by    sacrificing  her  ministers,  among  a  descendant  of  King  Hezekiah. 

whom  was  the  distinguished  Longinus.     She  was  The    Prophet's    Message. —  Zephaniah   spoke 

allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  a  and    wrote    primarily    for    die    correction    and 

Roman  matron ;  and  her  daughter*  were  mar-  warning  of  Judah   and  Jerusalem,   though  he 

ried   by  Aurelian    into   families  of  distinction,  draws  illustrations  from  the  sins  and  fates  of 

Her  only   surviving  son   retired    into   Armenia,  other    peoples.     The    culmination    of    these    is 

where  the   emperor   bestowed   on   him   a   small  found  in  the  iniquities,  the  pride,  and  the  speedy 

principality.     Consult:     Gibbon.     "Decline     and  fall  of   Nineveh.     A  division  into  four  parts  is 

Fall'   (ed.  Bury.  1896-1900)  ;  'Life  of  Aurelian'  as   follows: 

by  Vopiscus  in   "Augustie  Historije   Scripfores'  The  threatening:  ch.  i.  1,  the  whole  world  — 

(Eng.  trans.  Bernard,  1740);  Ware,   'Zenobia,  that  is,  the  Semitic  world  — is  to  undergo  ex- 

or  The  Fall  of  Palmyra*   {1836).  emplary  punishment,  particntarly  Jerusalem  and 

Zenobii^  or  The  FaU  of  Palmyra,  a  noted  its  apostates  from  Jehovah  (ver^  1-6).     (a)  The 

historicalnovel,    first    issued    in    1836    in    the  classes  of  people  vrho  are  to  be  thus  visited - 

•Knickerbocker    Magazine.'    and   then   entitled  *«  ^"J^    *><"■«.  the  nobles,  the  wealthy  traders, 

<lj'Heri!  frnm  Palmvra  >  ""^  ca«ies5  and  defiant  generally  —  are  charac- 

LcHers  trora  Jr-almyra.                        .«„»;„ij«  tcrized.  anj  their  chastisement  set  forth  in  lan- 

2«ioB      «nos,     Andrew    CMWtMitxmdM,  gua„    ,rgely  figurative  (ver.  7-18). 

Amencan  educator:  b.  of  Greek  larent^e. Con.  >'    f^e  lessons  from  the  nati<4s :  ch.  ii.    God's 

stantinople,    Turk^     13    Aug.    1855.    He    was  ^^          [^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^           ,„  ^i^^  ^^^r. 

paduated    at    Robert    College,    Constantinople,  j   .) /^^   „  ^void  the  doom  that  is  about  to 

m  1872,  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Semmary  ^^f^             ,^^  Philistines  (ver.  4-?),  Moab  (ver. 

Mid    was   paster   of   a    Ptesb^erian    church   in  g-iDrEgypt,  under  the  name  of  Ethiopia     ver. 

Brandt,  Pa    I88I-3.  .From  1^3  to  18^  he  was  .^^/'^^^fii^ny    Assyria    and    Ninevd,    (ver. 

professor   of  Greek   in   Lake   Forest   University  j./{.\ 

Mid  of   New  TestamentexegMis  at  Hartford  ^^^^   remonstrance:  ch.  iii.  1-7.    Rebellious 

Theological  Seminary  1888-9I-.    In  1891  he  was  ^^j  obstinate  Jerusalem   is  urged  to  repent  hy 

made   professor    of   church    history   in   McCor-  ^j,^  righteous  and   reasonable  God.   in  view   of 

mick  Theological  Semmary  in  picago    and  in  ^^j^-       ^^^       f^^   ^^   ,p^^^„  ^f  ^^,^   f^^^  of 

1894   was   transferred,  to   the   chair   of    B.blica  ^(^„  ^^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^  unheeded, 

theolop  in  that  institution    a  pos.aon  he  still  ^^^   promised    redemption:    ch.    iii.    8-20-1. 

(1904)  holds.     He  wrote:     <ElemenUof  H  gher  ^^  f^;(^f^,  remnant  is  bidden  to  wait  andtrust. 

Cnticism>;   <  Compendium  of  Churdi  History  J^  ,i,all    survive   the   ruin   of  the   nations,   be 

(1896)    etc  ;  and  edited  Xenophons  <Anabasi3>  ■  ^^^^  ^y  ejtiled  brethren  from  far  and  nwr.and 

(with  F.  W.  Kelsey>  (1888).  ^cst  in  quiet  content   (ver,  8-13).     (2)  Joyous 

Zcnta.    zSn'tS,    Hungary,    a    town    in    the  thanksgiving  is  now  in  place,  for  Jehovah  is  in 

county  of  Bacs-Bodrog,  on  the  Theiss,  laomiles  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  to  comfort  and  bless 

southeast  of    Budapest.    Here,    11    Sept.    1697.  his  people.    Their  reproach  is  taken  away;  dis- 

the    Germans   under    Prince    Eugene,   defeated  persion  and  captivity  are  at  an  end. 

the  Turks,  a  Tictory  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Zcph'rr,  a  aoft,  cool,  agreeable  wind;  in 

Carlowitz,    ratified    January    1699.      Pt^.   about  Greece  the  west,  or  rather  west- southwest  wind. 

30/100-  The  Greek  name,  according  to  the  etymology, 

Ze'oUte,    a    name    given    to    a    group    of  signifies  life- bringing,  because  at  the  time  when 

hydrated    silicate   minerals   commonly   found   in  this  wind  begins  to  blow,  the  plants  are  restored 

cavities  in  igneous  rocks,  from  which  they  are  to  life  by  the  balmy  spring  air. 

derived  through  secondary  alteration.    They  in-  Zephyr an'thca,  a   genua   of  Liliacea,  indig- 

chide  thompsonite.  nalrolite,  scolecite,  analcile,  gnous  to  the  warmer  regions  of  America,  and 

chabazite,      gmelinitc.      philhpsite,      harmotome,  most  commonly  reoresented  by  the  atamasco  lily 

stillife.  and  heulandite.    The   name  is  denved  (q.v.).    The  species  are  bulbous,  and  are  not 

from  the  boiling  reaction  before  the  blowpipe.  hardy  in  the  Northern  Sutes,  but  make  charm- 

Zephaniah,   ziSf-^-nl'a,  the  ninth  in  order  ing  summer-blooming  window  and  greenhouse 

of  the  Scriptural  writers  known  as  the  minor  plants,   resting  in  the   winter.    The   foliage  is 

prophets.     His  pedigree  is  traced  back  for  four  linear,   springing   from   the   bulb,   and   a   scape, 

generations.    He  is  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  appearing  at  the  same  time,  is  crowned  by  B 

of  Gedaliah,   the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  regular,  3-merous  corolla  which  is  nearly,  or 

Hizkiah,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  quite,  erect,  from  i  to  3  inches  across,  and  red. 

noble,  if  not  of  royal,  ancestry.    His  brief  but  yellow,  or  white  in  color.    Z.  Candida  is  one  or 

pregnant  prophecy  was  delivered  just  after  the  the  white- flowered  species,  and  is  also  one  of 

time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Jeremiah   (626  the    hardiest    and    thriftiest.    It    is    a    lovely, 

B.C. j  —  that  is,  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  crocus-like    plant,    with    pure-white    blossoms 

Josiah.    The  next  preceding  prophet  was  Micah,  opening  out  flat  in  the  sunshine,  and  evergreen 

who    died    in    the    early   part   of    the    reign   of  foliage. 

Manasseh.    But  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  Zcphyrus,   zefl-riis,  in   Greek  mythology, 

western  Asia,  including  Palestine,  portended  a  a  son  of  ^Eolus,  or  of  Astrieus  and  of  Aurora, 

speedy  upheaval.    Above  all,  Nineveh  was  be-  a    lover   of   Chloris    or    Flora.    By    the  harp? 

ginning  its  memorable  decline  after  the  death  of  Podarge  he  was  the  sire  of  the  swift  horses  oif 

its  king,  Assur-banipal   (668-626  b.c).     Morally  Achilles,  Xanthos,   and   Balios.     His   love  being 

and  religiously  the  Jewish  nation  had  improved  rejected   by  Hyacinthus,  he  was   the  cause  of 

but   little   since    the   degeneracy    that    had    (ol-  his  death  by  blowing  Apollo's  qcuit  against  his 

lowed  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah's  re-  head.    Some  make  him  the  husband  of  one  of 

form  (621  B.C.)  had  not  yet  begun,  if  we  may  the  HourB.    Rowers  and  fruits  are  under  tlU 
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(trotectton.    He  is  rejiresented  as  a  gentle  bean-    Rolanil  column  (1445).  and  the  Butterjun^r, 

..(  •      _   .1.     __i__j    _:..i.   . .1.  —  jjjg  bead,    a  slender  column  bearing  a  female  figure.     The 

chief    educational    institution    is    the    Francis- 
silks, 


t     irfrman    iTivptifnr"    h.    [jjn^tancp.    Kaden.   O     _i      l       <  ■  .  *  ,    , 


TOM,   German  inventor ;   b.   Constance,  Baden,  8    .  _^ 

ments,  etc.     Zerbst  was  founded  in  ic 

1603  to  iTQ.T  it  was  the  eanital  of  a  l ,_.  ., 

s  absorbed 


plush,  cloth,  leather,  machinery,  musical  i 

'"''   ■"'•'"     "^~ '.  *"""  ,'"■  —  "  ""'" — ,r  r    ments,  etc.     Zerbst  was  founded  in  1007.     l-rom 

,.r  u  .n  ofBcer  of  cavalry ;  am.  to  the  rank    ^^     •„  ;  ^  ,    ,     ,      ,,<„ipalitr 

It-general  m  the  German  army     and     „r  i^  >..,^.  „,„..   wki^i.  K,   ,-,,.-,  v  ~  i,2S 

aZ^  .1..  „..;.„  „f  .1.=  L.:„™  „(  w.-.,.     ?'  the  same  name,  which  in   1797  was  absorbed 


was  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  king  of  Wur-  ;„  An  halt- Dessau.' 
tember^.     He    became    known    tor    his    expen- 
ments  in  connection  with  dirigible  balloons.    His  ZeriS,  George  Gustavits,  English  author: 

first   ascent   wis   on   6   July    1892   at   Bern,   the  b.  Hungary  1821 ;  d.  Chiswick,  England,  28  Jan. 

balloon  safely  arriving  at  Lucerne.     On  2  July  1892.     He  edited  a  newspaper  at  Budapest,  and 

1^  he  made  an  ascent  at  Manzell,  near  Fried-  in  1848  served  as  a  captain  in  the  revolutionary 

nchshafen,  on   Lake  Constance,  in  "one  of  the  army.     He  also  acted   for  a   time  as   Kossuth's 

most    ingenious,   expensive,   and   carefullj;   con-  private  secretary.     On   the   failure  of   the   revo- 

structed  balloons  of  modem  times.'     This  bal-  iulion   in    1849   he   came   to   England   and   was 

loon   rose   1,300   feet,   traveled  3ji   miles   in   17  naturalized,  and  some  years   later  was  engaged 

minutes  in  a  prescribed  direction,  and  was  finally  as  a  lecturer  in  the  department  of  art  at  South 

forced  only  by  an  accident  to  the  sliding- weight  Kensington.     Throughout  his  career  Zerffi  gave 

ind  one  of  the  rudders  to  descend,  which  it  ac-  much    attention,  to    the    subjects    of    decoration 

complished   with   perfect  ease.     On   17  October,  and   history,   and    wrote    many    works    tTeating 

Zeppelin  undertooK  a  second  ascent,  the  balloon  these  themes  in  ji  comprehensire  manner.    He 

on   this   occasion   remaining   in   the   air    for   an  maintained  that  history  should  be  studied  as  a 

hour  at  an  average  height  of  about  2,000  feet,  whole  on  philosc^hica)  principles.    He  planned  a 

making  noticeable   headway  and   remaining  in  general   work  on  these  lines  entitled    ■Studies 

perfect  control  against  a  seven-raiie  wind.    See  itt  the  Science  of  General  History'  in  two  vol- 

^  umes,   dealing   with   ancient  and   mediaeval   his- 


tory respectiTcly.     Among  his  other  p _ 

...              „               ...           .  ._  »'■'!:   'A  Manual  of  the  HistoricaJ  Development 

nyer  rismg   in  a  valley  at  the  junction  ot  the  ^f  ^rt,  with  Special  Reference  to  Architecture, 

HiBsar   and   Turkestan    Mountain   ehajm,  and  Sculpture.    Painting    and    Ornament'     (1876); 

after  a   westerly  by  north  course  of  about  400  and    an    English    version    of    Goethe's    'FaMSt> 

imles,  ^ssmg  the  towns  of  Ponjakent,  Sainar-  ^itj,  critical,  and  explanatory  notes  (1859). 

kand,  Katakurgan,  Kerminch,  and  Bokhara,  dis-  '^            ■"              >■    ^" 

persing  itself  in  the  desert  sands  between  Kara-  Zenlja,  or  ZareeTja,  a  temporary  military 

kul     and     the     Oxus     River.    A     railway     line  enclosure,    the    sides    of   which   are    formed   of 

traverses  the  valley  from  Karakul  to  near  Pen-  prickly  brush  wood,  sheltered  by  which  a  force 

jakenL  *"??  canip  comparatively  safe  from  sudden  sur- 

_  ,    .         ,  .          ,  _,.  .      .      ,               i     .L  prise.     The  term  came  into  prominent  use  dur- 

Zerah,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  known  to  the  f„     y,^  Anglo- Egyptian  campaign  of  1884. 

Egyptians  as  Azech  Amen,  who  flourished   in  **              "        "-"^               '^   ■*           ^^_ 

soutnem   E^ypt  about  goo  b.c.    He  conquered  Zermatt,  tsftr-mat',   or   zer-mat',   Switzer- 

Egypt  and   invaded  Palestine,  where  Asa,  king  land,   a   mountain   village   and   tourist- resort   in 

of  Judah,  completely  defeated  him,  as  a  conse-  the  canton  of  Valais,  at  the  foot  of  the  Matter- 

quence  of  which  Zerah  abandoned  not  only  Pal-  horn  and  near  the  head  of  the  Visp  Valley,  22^5 

»stine,  but  also  Egypt.  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Visp.    It  stands  S.J'S 

_.._.,,,.■         «.■■           J        1  feet  above   sea-level,  having  to  the   south  the 

Zerbi.  Gabnel,.  Italian  physician  and  anat-  „„t  TTieodulc  glacier,  above  whi-h  tower  the 

omist:  b.  Verona  >n  the  isth  centuor;  d.  there  Ir^jthom  on  the  east,  and  beyond  the  Monte 

1505.    After  many  years  of  study  he  lectured  r^^               ^„j  ^„   '^^  west  the  rocky  cone 

for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  b^ame  profewor  of  ^^  the  Matterhom.    An  electric  mountain  rail- 

medicme  at  Padua  m  i49S^  J  ,1V^L*  a  way  connects  with  the  Riflfelberg  and  the  sum- 

'Anaiomy  of  the  Human  Body'    (< Liber  Anat-  ^^ ^f  ^^e  Gornergrat  (10.290  feet).     The  Theo- 

omiK  Corporis  bumam'),  published  about  1490,  jule  Pass  or  Matterjoch  (m899  feet)  leads  to 

ii;  !,n,t™v                **™        '            discovmea  ^osta  in  Italy.    In  the  villa^churchyard  are 

anatomy.  tj^p  g^aygg  ^f  many  victims  of  mountaineering. 

ZerboRi  di  Spoaetti,  Joseph,  German  phi-  Pop,  about  1,000. 

losopher:    b.    Breslau    1706;    d.    1831.     Having  1            ■             ^t.          ■           ,.         •.                 r 

written,  in  1796,  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Si-  Z^-j;    '»    niathemat.c.     the    absence    of 

lesia,  showing  the  unreasonableness  of  attaching  niagnitude;  the  'Mjaind«^  that  is  obtained  when 

an   unlimited   importance  to   the   right   of   birth  ^"^^  Quantity  is  subtracted  from  .tself;  nothing, 

in    the    nobility,   he   was    imprisoned    for   three  considered  as  a  quantity;  that  which   separates 

years  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  by  order  of  ^"'  P<«'''™  ^"''^  '^TJ^  ?"'  '"*^!''^  V?^ 

Frederick   William   III,     Being  at  last   brought  "'«^^J,  2«W   is   denoted  by  the  symixd  o   («ci- 

to  trial  he  was  liberated,  and  was  subsequently  g""  '■  ^"^  this  symbol  itaelf  is  often  called 

employed  in  several  public  offices.  ^"^-      ^"  ,t*>=   ^^"^^  «*  functions,  any  value 
of   a   variable   which   reduces   a   given    function 

Zerbst,  tserpst,  Germany,  a  town  in  the  of  that  variable  to  zero  is  called  a  «zero»  of 

duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  Nuthe,  21  miles  south-  the    given    function      In    infinitesimal    analysis, 

east    of    Magdeburg.    The   chief    buildings   are  infinitesimal     quantities    arc    snmetiniai    called 

the  great  Schloss  in  a  fine  park;  the  15th  cen-  zeros.    This  usage  is  incorrect,  and  it  leads  to 

lury  Nikola  ik  irche  ;  and  the  stalely  IJth  century  con  fusion  of  thought.     An   ■infinitesimal*  has 

Rathhaus  on  the  market  place  where  are  tfae  an  actual  magnitude,  and  althou^  that  magnt' 
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tude  is  smaller  thaa  an/  quantity  that  can  be  required  for  such  a  detennination  are  not  yet 

definitely   stated   or    assigned,    the    fact   that   it  available.     See   ThsbuoovmamucS. 
exists  distinguishes  the  infinitesimal  from  zero,  A.  D.  RisTnN,  Ph.D., 

properly  so-called.  Edilorial  Staff,    'Encyclopedia  Amerkana.* 

In  physical   measurement,  the  "zero"  of  any  7     ,_.         r-     1      t         ■  •     1 

ocale  is  the  surting  point  from  which  measur^  .    f "  ft  ,  9"''  ^""^r*^?"    '"J.^^^J    ^SS" 

mems    on    that    sclirare    reckoned.     In    ther-  due  or ;  b.  Malchow.  Mecklenburg.  28  July    826. 

mometry    (q.v.)    it   is   customary   to   distinguish  J"  ^^  J.*  '^.""^  '?  .'i™"'"/"'^  'i"^*"/  'c" 

three  different  kinds  of  zeros.    These  ar^  re-  became  director  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 

spectively,  (i)  the  arbitrary  zero,  {2)  the  «nat-  "^^  '>J  Boston.    He  was  condi^tor  of  the  Har- 

ural»  zero,  and   (3)  the  Absolute"  zero.    The  ™rd  Symphony  concerts  1861^2.  and  for  sev- 

arbitrary  zero  on  such  a  scale  is  a  lero  that  is  e^l, years  was  a  successful  director  o    f^ious 

selected    arbitrarily,    as    a    convenient   point   of  musical  festivals  throughout  New  England, 
reference;  the  selection  being  governed  by  prac-         Zcrubbabel,  zJ-riib'a-hcl,  leader  of  the  first 

tical   considerations    of   convenience,   or  by   the  band  of  Israelitish  exiles  returning  from  Baby- 

facihty  with  which  the  point  can  be  expenmen-  lon.     His  name  in  the  Captivity  was  Sheshbaz- 


Ully    determined.     (See    Therkometct, )     The  lar.     He  was   the   recognized   prince   of  Judah, 

•natural"  zero  is  employed  chiefly  m  connection  and  on  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  with  Jeshua.  the 

with  the  gas  thermometer.     In  a  gas  thermom-  high-priest,  directed  the  renewal  of  public  daily 

eter   in  which   the   temperature   is  indicated   by  worship  and  oi  festival  days,  and  in  the  second 

the  expansion  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  at  con-  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  return,  the 

ttant  pressure,  the  "natural"  zero  is  the  tern-  reconstruction  of  the  Temple.    This  last  work 


perature  at  which  the  voluttie  of  the  gas  would  ^,as  stopped  by  their  foes  and  revived  only  after 

just  vanish,  if  the  contraction  of  the  gas  were  jg   years,    when   it    was   again    undertaken    and 

to    follow,   at   very   low   temperatares,   the   law  finally  completed  by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua. 

of  variation  with  temperature  that  prevails  be-  _            ,                                       , 

tween  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  ,.  *«■.  ze  ^,  a  small  closet  or  chamber;  ap- 

Similarly.  in  a  gas  thermometer  in  which  tern-  Pl'^d   by   some   writers   to   the    room   over   the 

perature  is  measured  by  the  change  in  pressure  pTch  of  a  Chnstian  church,  where  the  sexton 

of  a  mass  of  gas  that  is  confined   at   constant  resided. 

volume,  the  "natural"  zero  is  the  temperature  Zet^nd  Islands.  See  Shetland, 
at  which  the  pressure  of  the  gas  would  just  w  ,  j  -i  u  ji  .  ,  -i 
vanish,  it  the  law  of  variation  o?  pressure  were  Zeaglodon,  zu  gl6-dfln,  a  gigantic  fossil 
the  same,  at  very  low  temperatures,  as  it  is  cetacean  mammal,  found  in  the  Eocene  and 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  M'fecne  strata  of  the  southern  United  States 
The  'naluraP  zeros  of  the  various  gas  ther-  ?.""  Europe,  so  named  by  Owen  from  the  yoke- 
mometers  that  are  in  actual  use  are  not  iden-  '**  character  displayed  by  a  sectiOT  of  the 
tical,  but  their  positions  differ  only  by  a  few  V^°^^J  f"**-  '^  remains  were,  first  discovered 
degrees,  at  the  most.  '"  "34  m  the  Tertiary  of  Louisiana,  and  were 
The  •absolute"  zero  of  temperature  is  the  sup^sed  to  belong  to  some  reptile,  to  which 
temperature  that  a  body  would  have,  if  it  were  g^.  Harlan  gave  the  najne  of  Basilosaunu;  but 
absolutely  deprived  of  heat;  and  this  'absolute"  Owen  showed  that  it  was  a  mammal,  and  be- 
zero  is  identically  the  same  for  all  substances.  I^'**'*  among  cetaceans.  A  few  years  later  a 
It  happens  that  the  «absolute"  zero  has  nearly  German  collector  named  Koch  collected  great 
the  same  position  on  the  thermometric  scale  as  quantities  of  the  bones  and  stringing  them  to- 
the  'natural"  zeros  of  the  various  gas  ther-  gether  in  some  semblance  of  a  natural  skeletoiL 
moraeters  that  are  in  use,  and  this  fact  has  led  constructed  a  "sea-seoient,"  mostly  neck  an¥ 
to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  popular  and  semi-  ""i  "°  'f^ss  than  114  feet  long,  which  was  ex- 
scientific  writings  upon  the  subject  of  tempera-  hibited  widely  in  America  and  Eorme,  and 
ture,  the  'natural"  and  'absolute"  zeros  being  required  the  exertions  of  eminent  men  (for  ex- 
very  commonly  confounded  with  one  another.  amplCj  Wyman,  'Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,' 
The  'absolute"  zero  is  slightly  lower  thaa  the  November  1845)  to  expose  as  a  humbug.  The 
•natural"  zero  of  any  gas  thermometer  that  we  'orm  was  probably  cetacean,  thou^  slender, 
know  of,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  elongated,  and  more  snake-like,  with  small  an- 
"natural"  zero  of  the  hydrogen  thermometer,  terior  limbs  in  the  shape  of  paddles,  and  no 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  hind  limbs;  the  skin  was  supplied  with  an 
"natural"  zero  of  the  normal  hydrogen  ther-  armor  consisting  of  small  irregular  bony  plates 
mometer  (whether  at  constant  volume  or  at  more  or  less  fused  together.  The.  skull  in  some 
constant  pressure)  is  a  few  hundredths  of  a  specimens  was  nearly  a  yard  in  length.  It  is 
centigrade  degree  lower  than  the  true  "absolute"  well  constructed,  the  blow-hole  in  the  middle 
zero.  If  further  research  bears  out  this  opin-  of  the  face,  and  the  brain-cavity.  The  teeth 
ion,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  "natural"  zero  of  are  limited_  in  number  and  disposed  in  three 
the  hydrogen  thermometer  can  never  be  at-  series  as  incisors,  canines,  and  molars;  the 
tained;  for  die  'absolute'  zero,  being  the  tern-  molars  are  double- rooted,  and  have  serrated 
perature  corresponding  to  absolute  cold,  is  the  crowns.  Much  discussion  has  occurred  as  to 
lowest  temperature  that  can  possibly  have  a  the  affinities  of  this  great  sea-beast,  whose  cliar- 
real  existence.  On  the  absolute  centigrade  scale,  acters  are  so  generalized,  and  period  of  exist- 
the  temperature  of  the  "absoiule"  zero  is  ap-  ence  so  early  that  it  is  now  agreed  to  be  a 
proximately  273.10°  below  the  freezing  point  of  representative  of  the  most  primitive  Cetacea,  and 
water.  This  estimate  is  probably  in  error  by  a  is  set  apart  as  a  family,  Zeuglodontidx  consti- 
few  hundredths  of  a  degree.  There  is  no  theo-  tuting  a  primitive  order  Archaoatti.  Consult 
retical  reason  why  the  position  of  the  'abso-  Woodward,  'Vertebrate  Paleontology'  (New 
lute»  zero  cannot  be  determined  to  the  thou-  York  1808)  ;  Zittel- Eastman,  'Text-Eook  of 
Mndth  of  a  degree;  but  the  experimental  data  Paleontology,'  Part  III. 
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ZBUGMAr—  ZEUXIS 

Zeni^ina,  zAgr'nia,  the   connection   of   one  power,  the  author  of  all  good  things,  and,  ui 

word'  with  two  words  or  with  two  clanses,  to  short,  as  the  omiiipotent,  all-wise,  aod  bcnev- 

both  of  which  it  does  not  equally  apply;  so  that,'  olent  ruler  of  the  universe.    He  was  especially 

for  one  of  them,  another  word  (to  be  gathered  looked  upon  as  the  controller  of  all  the  phe- 

from  the  sense  of  the  passage)   must  be  men-  nomena   of    the   heavens,   and    was   contbntl; 

tally   supplied.    Zeugma   is   therefore   a   species  spoken  of  as  the  'Goud-gatherer'  or  the  'Thufi- 

of  ellipsis;   both  abbreviate  discourse.    Where  derer.»    Notwithstanding  his  general  character 

the  word  to  be  supplied  is  a  form  of  another  in  of  wisdotn  and  benevoTence,  his  conduct  wa* 

the  sentence,  as   '1  love  you,  and  you   [love]  anything     but     immaculate.    The     incongruity 

me,*    the   construction    is   elliptical;   where   the  struck  some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  and  led 

sense   requires   a   different   word,   as   "The  EUH  to   protest   against   such   stories   being   believed, 

shall  not  burn  thee  by  day,  neither  the  moon  There  appear  to  have  been  various  local  gods 

(injure  thee]   by  night"    (Ps.  cxxi.    6,  Prayer  of  the  same  name,  with  various  attributes  and 

Book),  it  is  zeugma.  legendary  histories,  who  were  finally  merged  in 

Zem.  zus  (Greek  Z«f»).  in  Greek  mythol-  the  national  Hellenic  Zeus;  traces  of  the  original 

ogy,  the  chief  of  the  gods.    He  was  the  son  of  traditions,  however,  remained  m  the  lo^l  rites 

Cronus    and    Rhasa.    According    to    the    myth  of  particular  localities.    An  Arcadian  and  a  Cre- 

Cronus  was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  his  chil-  ^^    Zeus    ate   particularly    distinguished.    The 

dren  immediately  after  their  birth.     When  Zeus  1°'^"  ^^^  ^  temple  al  Mount  Lyc^s,  so  sacred 

was  about  to  be  bom  Rh*a  consulted  Uranus  ^"  '^  any  one  entered  it  he  died  within   la 

and  GaM  as  to  how  he  might  be  saved,  and  they  ^''S*'.  "5    ..,  ""J"""""?      ^"P"^^"     *"" 

sent  her  to  Crete  (the  Trojan  Ida  and  other  ^\°"'^   "   ^^^^h     In   Crete    diere  were   many 

places  are  mentioned  in  other  accounts)  to  be  Places  sacred  to  Zeus,  who  had  passed  his  earl> 

delivered.    She  concealed   Zeus   in    a   cave   in  ^e  there,  particularly  Mount  Ida  and  the  dis- 

Mornit  Ida,  and  gave  Cronus  a  stone  wrapped  K'^X''I^°9  '*:    Z?"*  »'»  landed  on  the  island 

up  in  a  cloth  to  swallow.    The  infant  Zeus  was  ''^  i^'S^"'  *''*=  '^T  "*  "  ''"'i^'  "^f".*,^*  ''Z' 

tended  by  the  nymphs  Ida  and  Adrastea;  he  li*,'^  °l?^"'°f^f '^1""  3f 'P|?l '^""^  ^, 

was  supplied  with  milk  by  the  goat  Amalthea,  *K  i"™^!.u*?iJJ^*°'"'^"'-    Pv* ,  "^t"'"^' 

and  the  bees  gathered  honey  lor  him.    WheS  Rod  was  worshippw!  by  sacnficw  of  bulls,  co^ 

he  had  reached  manhood,  by  the  aid  of  Gaa  or  f?*"  8°*"; .  T*°  °^  the  principa  localities  where 

Metis  he  persuaded  his  father  to  restore  »  the  I'iJTf  "^T  ^"  ^"'t*.  ??    m   Greece   were 

light  the  .Sildren  he  had  swallowed.    Zeus  now  Al™«V  „™^r-«,    V  *^1  '^"^^'^'''S"!*^ 

uSited  with  his  brothers  to  dethrone  his  father.  Rii^r_!^r'h;w^n  hTl^nn^l"''/^  *^?' «. 

:ift^\iLrThrsUe;?  Ja^  Z  te.^^  SS.)"  h\«  *  "re'wasr4.g.^i^n?t:m;i^ 

^^l^d'lfn.'i'rus  S^veVeTgllF/cirs^L-  t"oV  of  klSfas'^t^d  ?e^"k'onf  *o^^o1'  1^ 

of  Uranus  and  G«a,  who  had  b4n  fcund  by  ^"1  ^Lljlt'^'^Ay,^''^^ 

Cronus,  and  who  in  return  provided  him  with  Tf^Z^t  JU^IT^^'^-J^  ^^""^^^'v™ 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  also  liberated  the  °*  ^"'i^u  ?hi^^^  ^^H^^J^S,  T^  i^u 
hundred-handed  beini;  Briareus.  Cottus.  and  ^"  '^u  "pSiTL^L^T^ir^il,^.^!,?  mS 
Gyes,  who  likewise  lent  him  thei;  aid.  Having  ^',,«ir  ^  ^  'Gnech.sche  Mytholo- 
vanquished  the  Titans,  the  other  children  ol  «•'  y'°°7J-  .  ,  ^  „ 
Uranus  and  Gxa,  he  shut  them  up  in  Tartarus.  ,  ,  Zea»«,  tsois,  Johum  Kaspar,  German  phi- 
Tartarus  and  Gm  now  begot  another  monster,  'ologi^  and  historical  scholar :  h.  Vogtendorf, 
TyphtEus,  who  engaged  in  a  tearful  struggle  "?»5  Kronach,  m  Upper  Franconia,  23  July 
with  Zeus,  but  was  finally  vanquished  by  a  .'»»;  «-.  there  lo  Nov.  1856.  He  was  educated 
thunderbolt  Zeus  now  obtained  the  dominion  >"  Munich,  and  became  professor  of  history  in 
of  the  world,  which  he  divided  by  lot  with  his  '"^  'y^^e  at  Bamberg  (Upper  Franconia).  He 
brothers  Poseidon  (Neptune),  who  obuined  the  wrote  several  valuable  books—  'Die  Deutschen 
sea,  and  Hades  (Plulo),  who  received  the  lower  und  die  Nachbarstami^e'  (1837);  <Die  Her- 
world.  Zeus  himself  possessed  the  heavens  and  ^"?"^  «"  "?/?"•  von  den  Markoraannen' 
the  upper  regions,  while  the  earth  was  held  as  ^039)  ;  'Tradiliones  P cases sionesque  Witzen- 
common  property.  Another  dreadful  war  was  ""irgenses'  (1842)  ;  <Die  Freie  Reiehstadi  Speier 
now  waged  against  the  Olympian  gods  by  the  "<"■  '"f"  Zerstorung*  (1843).  But  his  great- 
giants  who  were  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Ura-  "}  *<"^  «■«  'Grammatica  Celtics'  (1853;  2d 
ous.  In  this  struggle  the  gods  were  assisted  by  "■;  hytbei,  1868-71),  a  pattern  of  scholarship 
Athene,  Apollo,  Heracles,  and  other  children  5"^  thorough ,  methwl,  in  whvch  he  really 
of  Zeus,  and  the  giants  were  completely  van-  founded  the  science  of  Celtic  philology, 
quished.  Zeus  had  three  sisters  as  well  as  three  ZeiucippuB,  znk-sIp'Gs,  one  of  the  eight 
brothers,  nameb',  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter  successors  of  ^Enesidemus  (q.v,)  in  the  last 
(Ceres),  and  Hera  (Juno).  He  first  married  school  of  Greek  skeptics.  Of  him,  as  of  all 
Metis,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Telhys;  but  the  others  with  the  exception  of  Sextus  Em- 
as  Fate  had  prophesied  that  she  should  bear  a  piricus  (q.v.),  nothing  further  is  known.  Con- 
son  who  should  rule  (he  world,  Zeus  swallowed  sut  Zeller,  'Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
her  when  she  was  with  child,  and  Athene  sub-  Philosophy*  (tians.  AUeyne  and  Abbott,  1886). 
sequently  sprung  from  his  head.  As  his  second  Zenzis,  zuk'sTs  ((Jreek  ZrfEw).  ancient 
wife  he  took  for  a  time  Themis,  daughter  of  Greek  painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Hcracleia, 
Uranus  and  Gas,  but  his  final  and  best  beloved  but  which  town  of  that  name  was  his  birth- 
wife  was  his  sister  Hera,  bv  whom  he  had  place  is  not  certain.  He  was  born  about  the 
Hebe,  Ares,  and  Hephastus.  Zeus  was  regarded  middle  of  the  sth  century  before  Christ,  and 
as  the  founder  of  law,  order,  and  authority,  the  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  b.c. 
averwer  of  wrongs,  the  punisher  of  crime,  the  re-  He  ia  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  studied 
wmroer  of  good  actions,  the  source  of  prophetic  under  Demophilus  of  Himera,  bjr  others  imder 
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Neseas  of  Thasos.    He  also  itudied  at  Ephesus.         Zhob.  xhob.  Northwest  India,  a  river  of 

Aristotle  says   that  sn  elevated  conception  of  Lewistan,  British  Baluchistan,  whiidi  joins  the 

character  was  wanting  in  his  work,  while  Cicero  Goniul    northwest   of   the    Suliman    Miomtains, 

praises  him  along  with  Poly^otus  and  Timan-  and  with  it  fiows  into  the  Indus  near  Dera  Is- 

thes  for  formx  el  lineamenta.    He  learned  from  mael  Khan.     The   Gomul  and  the  Zhoh  Talleya 

Apollodonis  the  treatment  of  light  and  sliade,  —the  latter  of  which   was  annexed  by  Great 

which  he  greatly  developed,  and  from  Phidias  Britain  in  i88g — are  passes  into  Afghanbtan  ot 

to  take  Homer's  descriptions  of  his  heroes  as  strategical  value. 

ideal  models  and  to  paint  them  with  limbs  Zhukovakil,  zhoo-kof'ski-I,  Vastlil  Andree- 
larger  than  the  ordinary  human  proportion.  One  vich,  Russian  poet:  b.  government  of  Tula, 
of  his  most  famous  works  was  a  picture  of  Russia,  2g  Jan.  1783;  d.  12  April  185a.  He 
Helen  for  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Croton.  The  served  in  the  campaign  of  1812  against  Napo- 
rivalry  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  is  represented  leon,  later  settled  in  Dorpat.  in  1816  obtained 
in  a  well-known  story  about  a  contest  m  which  an  imperial  pension,  and  in  1826  became  tutor 
Zeuxis  painted  grapes  at  which  the  birds  pecked,  to  the  Tsarevitch,  later  Alexander  II.  His  mosf 
and  Parrhasius  a  curtain  which  Zeuxis  wished  important  service  to  Russian  literature  is  to  be 
to  have  raised  in  order  to  see  the  picture.  Some  found  in  his  translations  of  the  poems  qf  Byron, 
of  his  later  works  he  oave  away  as  being  val-  Gray,  Moore.  Scott,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Rikkert, 
uable  beyond  any  fixed  price.  As  far  as  may  and  others;  'Don  Quixote';  the  'Odyssey*; 
be  judged  from  extant  accounts,  he  painted  and  various  further  foreign  classics.  Among 
small  works  on  panels  in  contrast  to  the  large  his  original  verses,  'Liudmilla,'  an  imitation  of 
mural  paintings  of  Polygnotus.  It  is  of  course  Biirger's  'Lenore,'  and  'The  Minstrel  in  the 
now  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  Russian  Camp'  were  the  most  successful.  Ex- 
art,  though  more  anecdotes  are  told  ot  him  than  amples  of  them  were  turned  into  English  verse 
of  any  other  painter  of  antiquity.  These  are  to  in  Bowring's  'Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets' 
be  found  in  Lncian,  Cicero,  and  especially  the  (1821-3). 
'HiStoria  Naturalis'  of  Pliny.  Ziegenbal*,     tsc'gin-balg,     Bartfaolomlua, 

Zevecot.    zav-ko,    JacquM     (ZESEConus),  German  missiMiary:  b.  Pulsniu    (Saxony)    24 

Dutch  poet:  b.  Ghent  1604;  d.  1646.    For  a  time  June  1683 ;  d.  Tranquebar  (Coromandel  coast) 

he  was  a  barrister,  but  subsequently  be  became  ?  March  1^19.    He  obtamed  a  uniTcrsity  train- 

a  friar  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wrote  "8  at  Halle,  and  in  1705  sailed  from  Copen- 

Latin  verse  which  made  him  widely  and  favor-  Mgen   for   Tranquebitr  in   response   to   the  call 

ably   known.    He   visited    Rome    in    1624    and  °*  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  for  missionanes 

declined    flattering   offers    of  preferment   from  tp  the  Danish  possessions  in  India.    He  com- 

Pope  Urban  VIII.     In  1625  he  made  open  pro-  piled  a  grammar  of  Tamil  and  two  lexicons,  and 

fession    of    Protestantism,    and    later    was    ap-  translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  Penta- 

pointed  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  teuch.    His  labors  were  effective  despite  much 

the    University    of    Harderwij'k    (Gelderland).  Opposition.    He  was  the  first   Protestant  mis- 

Certainly  in  the  Netherlands,  if  not  beyond,  he  sionary  to  India.    Consult:    Germann,  'Ziegen- 

was  esteemed  the  best  Utin  poet  of  his  time.  t«'8  '""3  PltiUschau'  (1868);  and  Plitt,  'Kurze 

The  best  edition  of  his  verse  is  'Jacobi  Zevecotii  Geschichte  der  Lutherischen  Mission'  (1871). 
Pocmatum  Editio  Ultima'  (1740).  Ziegler,  tsSgler,  Priedrich  Wilbelm,  Ger- 

»  ,,-       I  1         ^      1.         It  1  nian  actor  and  dramatist:  b.  Brunswick  1750; 

Zeyer     tsl'er     Julea,     Czech    author:    b.  j    Pressburg  21  or  24  Sept.  1827-    He  first  ap- 
Prague  1842.    After  travel  in  France,  Germany,      gared  in  1784  at  Vienna,  and  from  that  time 

Italy^  Greece  and  Russia,  he  became  an  rnstnic-  until  his  retirement  in  1^  he  was  connected 

tor   in   the   last,   and    published   a  number  of  ^jth  the  Court  Theatre  there,  holding  excellent 

volumes   highly    rated    m   literature.    In  prose  pig^e.    Of  his  many  dramatic  works,  the  com- 

these    include    'Count    Xavier,'    and    'Andrew  gdy  'Die  Temperamente'  and  the  drama  'Par- 

Cernysev,'  the  period  of  which  IS  that  of  Cath-  teiwuth'   were  among  those  of  less  ephemeral 

arine  11. ;  m  verse,  'Vysehrad,'  a  series  of  epic  value 

ir'"";i"'ti=ill'rl'',^f  ^IZ^^  "'  ''""*''  *"""         Ziegler,    Karl.    Austrian    poet:    b.    Saint 

the  early  history  of  Bohemia.  MartinTUpper  Austria,  la  April  1812;  d.  Vi- 

Zenchwitz,  tsitsh'vlsh,  Gerhard  von,  Ger-  enna  20  May  1877.    He  studied  at  the  Univer- 

man  Ludleran  theologian:  b.  Bautzen  (Saxony)  sity  of  Vienna,  was  in  the  government  service 

2  July   182s ;   d.   Erlangen   20  July   1886.     Edw-  from  1835  until  his  retirement  in  1857,  and  sub- 

caled  in   the   University  of   Leipsic,  he   became  sequently  devoted  himself  to  literature.    Hecon- 

pastor   at   GrosEzschocher    (near    Leipsic),    but  tributed   largely   to   the  literary  periodicals   and 

subsequently   passed   from   a   lectureship   in   the  "annuals'  of  the  time,  and  under  his  pseudonym 

university    to    an    extraordinary    professorship  of  'Carlopago'  published  a  collection  of    'Ge- 

there.     Slill    later    he    held    chairs    in    Giesseo  dicht-.*  in  1843.     His  other  volumes  were  'Him- 

(from    1865)    and    Erlangen    (from    1866).     He  mel    und    Erde'    (1856);    'Oden>    (1866);   and 

was  m  his  time  an  authority  in  the  department  'Vom  Kothum  der  Lyrik'    (1869).    His  verse 

of   practical   theology.     A   full    list   of   his   vol-  's  simple  and  original  in  quality,  and  was  oncfl 

umes  cannot  be  given  here ;  but  they  number  extremely  popular,  especially  in  literary  circles. 
such  solid  compendiums  as  'System  der  Christ-         Zieglcr,  Theobald,  German  philosopher:  b. 

Iich-Kircbiichcii    Katechetik'     (1863-72;    ad    ed.  (^opningen,     Wiirtemberg,     9     Feb.     i&.     He 

of  Vol.   11.   1872-4);    'System   der    Praktischen  studied  in  Tiibingen,  from  1871  was  an  instruc- 

Iheologie'     (187&-8)  ;    and    'Die    Chnslenlehre  tor  in  various  gymnasia,  in  1884  was  appointed 

',■2   Zusammcnhang'    (ad   ed.   1883-6).     Consult  lecturer    on    philosophy    and    pedagogy    in    the 

^^^.^'"""'"'"•K  »"  Gerhard  von  Zez«:hwitz>  University  of^Strasbure,  and  In  iBBTprofesKje 

t'«»J-  there.    His  'Siltliches  Sehi  nad  Sittlichcs  Wer- 
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den'  (2d  ed.  i8go;  English  1892)  was  a  sub-  his  chief  renown  in  the  Seven  Years'  w»r,  win- 
stantial  enrichment  of  the  literature  of  moral  ning  the  victories  of  Reichenberg',  Prague,  and 
philosophy,  and  the  'Geschichte  der  Ethik'  (2d  Leuthen,  and  deciding  the  day  at  Torgau  by 
ed.  1892}  is  also  a  work  of  iraportan^e.  His  storming  the  heigbls  of  Stiptitz.  He  was  pro- 
further  volumes  include:  'Religion  und  Re-  moted  general  of  cavalry,  and  was  the  most 
ligionen'  (1893) ;  and 'Fr.  Th.  Vischer'  (1893),  famous   of   the  commanders  o£   Frederick  the 

Ziegler,  WUliam,  American  capitalist;  b.  Great  In  the  development  of  the  light  cavalry 
Beaver  County,  Pa.,  1  Sept.  i&y;  d.  Stamford,  service  he  made  important  contributions.  Con- 
Conn.,  24  May,  1005.  He  at  first  entered  the  suit  the  biographies  by  Count  zur  Lippe-Weis- 
printers'  trade,  and  in  1868  the  bakers'  and  con-  senfeld  (ad  ed.  1885)  and  by  Winter  (18B6). 
fectioners'  supplies  business.  In  1870  he  organ-  Zif,  Ziw,  or  Zipb,  in  the  Hebrew  calendar, 
ized  the  Royal  Chemical  Company,  which  he  the  second  month  of  the  year,  extending  from 
developed  into  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com-  the  new  moon  In  May  to  that  in  June;  or,  ac- 
pany,  retiring  from  active  business  in  1886.  He  cording  to  some  rabbis,  from  the  new  moon  in 
also  operated  largely  in  real  estate.     He  fitted  April  to  that  of  June. 

out  the  Ziegler  expedition  to  explore  the  Arctic  gUkh,  zCl-le',  or  ZUe.  ancient  Zela.  Asiatic 

by  way  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and    it  possible.  Turkey,  a  town  in  the  vilayet  of  Sivas,  as  miles 

reach  the  North  Pole     The  expedition    Com-  southeast  of  Amasia.    It  is  built  on  a  bill,  the 

manderFiaia  left  Vardo  Norway,  10  July  1903.  ^^^^^  of  Semiramis  mentioned  by  Strabo;  a 

and  was  not  heard  from  therearter.  modern  castle  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Byzan- 

Ziegler  und  Klipphausen,  oont  klVhowzEn,  tine    fortress.    Ancient    Zcla    was    a    theocracy 

Heinrich   Anselm,    German    poet:    b.    Radme-  ruled  by  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Anaitis. 

ritz.  Upper  Lusatia,  6  Jan.  1663;    d.   Liebert-  pop,  30,000. 

wolkwitz,  near  Leipsic.  8  Sept    1696.     He  was  ziUcr.  tsil'ler,  Tujaken,  German  educator! 

educated  at  Franklort-on-the-Oder,  and  hyed  as  b.    Wasungen,    Saxe-Meiningen,   22   Dec.    I8l7; 

a  landed  proprietor.    His  chief  work  is  'Asia-  ^_  Leipsic  20  April  1882.    He  was  educated  at 

V'Joai^^u^^u-'^'^-^'"'!*"^'^'''*"^^*'*^*^"  Leipsic   where  be   was   at  first  a  lecturer  in 

{i688),  which  continued  to  appear  in  successive  jurfspnidence,  but  in  1864  became  professor  of 

editionsas  late  as  1764-  .  It  was  reprinted,  under  philosophy  and  pedagogy.    At  his  initiative  tbr 

Felix  Bobertags  supervision,  from  the  third  edi-  Verein    fiir    WiisenscfSftliche    Padagogik   was 

m'";'''^?;'"/°'.-^^£'^"wT^  °''""f''*'  fo^nd-^d.    Among  hi,  books  are  'EinleTtung  in 

Nationaiatteratur.'    The  work  is  done  m  a  tur-  die  Allgemeine  Padagogik'   (1856;  ad  ed.  igoi) 

dt^'Be'r"mar.?o^'"df?4fe^t^/r^7i^^^^^  S'e d^J'^T"'   ^"^«^'"''-'"=   ^'^"^^    ''«^  = 

Its  author's  further  writings  are  of  less  signifi-  ,'           \                 .-1     ,      ,  ■                ,,          . 

(^p(.g_  Zulerthal,  tsil  ler-tal,  Austria,  a  valley  of 

,                        .  the  Tyrol  in  the  eastern  Alps,  about  two  miles 

Ziem,  zem,  PepX,  French  artist:  b.  Beanne  below  Innspruck,  famous  for  its  scenic  beauties. 
(Cote  d'Or)  25  Feb.  1821.  He  studied  in  the  i^  ij  traversed  by  the  'Zlller,  which  joins  the 
art-school  of  Dijon,  traveled  in  southern  France,  in^  River  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  valley.  It  is 
Italy,  and  the  Orient,  obtained  a  third-class  much  frequented  by  tourists,  a  railway  line  con- 
medal  at  the  Salon  of  1851,  a  first-class  in  1852,  necting  with  Mairhofen  in  the  valley. 
and  became  well  known  for  his  landscapes,  par-  Zimbabwe,  zcm-bab'wa,  or  Zimbabye 
™nv'l=;n™:..'',^"  <Vi  JTvp±^°"fi8«'  (Bantu  for  «here  is  a  great  k'raaP),  a  narT^ 
many  canvases. are^  <V.ew  of  Vraira'  <l8S2,  jj^^  numerous  interesting  South  African 
^R!;;t^,'"^li,.?''^.^^n  .°  A.  I^  1  ruins  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal.  The  best 
(Bordeaux  Museum) ;  <Quai  Saint-J^n  at  ^  j  important  is  the  Great  Zim- 
Marsei  les'  (Marseilles  Museum)  ;  <The  Doges  ^^^  j^^  Sabi  River,  about  17  miles  from 
in  l,i„,J  .^.Lnfir^.h.  I  LTtlj  ^«1  Victoria  in  southern  Rhodesia.  There  are  two 
in  priva  e  collect  ons  in  the  United  States.  principal  structures  at  Great  Zimbabwe,  one  on 
_  Zienksee,  ze  rik-za,  Netherlands,  a  town  the  crest  of  a  granite  hill  breaking  down  pre- 
m  the  province  of  Zeeland,  and  the  chief  town  cipitously  to  the  south,  and  the  other  on  the 
of  the  island  of  Schouwen,  three  miles  from  tte  level  ground  about  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the 
Ooster  Schelde,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  south.  The  lower  one  is  roughly  circular  or 
two  canal  harbors,  and  21  miles  east-northeast  elliptical,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  30  or  40  feet 
of  Flushuig.  It  has  six  churches,  a  fine  town-  higj^^  ,4  fe^t  ihiclc  at  the  base,  and  from  6  to 
house,  and  a  gymnasium,  manufactures  madder,  g  f^^t  thick  at  the  summit.  The  wall  is  corn- 
carries  on  brewing  and  o;rster  fishinp;,  and  has  p^^^  ^i  well-trimmed  blocks  of  granite  fitted 
considerable  trade  and  shipping.  It  is  the  old-  together  without  mortar  in  regular  courses  and 
est  town  of  Zeeland,  and  was  formerly  an  im-  occasionaUy  set  angularly  for  ornamental  pur- 
portant  Hanse  town.  Its  demolished  walls  are  poses.  An  inner  wall  runs  close  to  the  outer 
now  replaced  by  promenades.    Pop.  7,000,  fgr  a  considerable  distance,  forming  a  passage 

Ziethen,  tse'ten^  or  Zieten,  Hans  Joachiin  which  leads  to  a  sacred  enclosure  containing 
▼on,  German  soldier;  b.  Wustrau,  near  Neu-  two  conical  solid  towers,  the  larger  of  which 
Kuppin.  Brandenburg,  14  May  1699;  d.  Berlin  is  some  40  feet  high.  The  rest  of  the  enclo- 
27  Jan.  1786.  He  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  sure  is  divided  into  irregular  chambers,  none  of 
1714,  distinguished  himself  as  a  colonel  in  the  which  are  roofed.  The  building  on  the  hill  is 
Silesian  campaign  of  1742  and  as  a  major-  very  strongly  built  for  defense,  and  also  contains 
general  in  that  of  1745,  and  in  May  1745  made  a  sacred  enclosure.  Phallic  emblems,  many  cu- 
his  celebrated  march  through  the  enemy's  coun-  rious  objects  in  soapstone,  and  undoubted  re- 
try in  Upper  Silesia,  in  order  to  communicate  mains  of  gold-working  utensils  have  been  found 
with  the  Margrave  Karl  at  Jagemdorf.  In  1756  in  the  Zimbabwes.  The  nearest  gold  deposits 
he   was   made   lieutenant-general.    He   obtained  and   ancient  gold  workings  are,  however,  some 
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miles  distent    Some  theorists  would  locate  here  Consult  the  studies  by  Bodemann  (i^)  and 

the  Ophir  o£  Solomon.     It  is  generally  believed  Ischer  (1893). 

her/in  sclreh  of  gold,  ind  that  the  rm  on  S''(°""i,'j„S"'S?"'  ^  J'";''"?:  i.""K°" 
th.  hill  w>.  «  stronghold  for  defenst.  Tho  *=7-  ,^!".™>"8;  ^  ='"■  .'S''- -.A"" 
building,  show  distinct  signs  of  orienUtion.  «"*  .»'  Tubingen  he  was  conneclri  with  v»- 
Con.oll:  Bent,  'The  Rnined  Cities  of  Ma-  ™"  jonmls  at  Stnttgart  ftom  1847  to  1850 
shonaland'  (1892);  and  Hal!  and  Neal,  'The  was  professor  of  history  and  of  German  langruagc 
Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia'  (igoa).  and  literature  10  the  Polytechnic  Institute  there, 
„.  .,  .  .  .  ^  but  lost  the  post  through  hia  liberal  attitude  as 
Zumnmran  Eugene,  American  caricatu-  ,  ^^^,  „,  ,^,  c,,„„  National  Assembly 
nst  and  Illustrator;  b  Basel  Switierland,  as  (.848)  and  the  Wiirtemberg  parliament  Sub- 
May  1862.  After  a  public  school  education  m  ggquently  he  was  pastor  of  Evangelical  churt:hes 
Paierson.  N  J,  and  some  time  in  various  em-  .rLconbrona,  Schiaitheim,  and  Owen.  He  i. 
ployments,  he  turned  his  attention  to  comic  j„,  k„„„  ;„  ^j,  .(i.ji<.j„,  (.gj,.  ^  ^ 
art,  was  on  the  strf  of  'Puck'  dlustrators  in  g  j  g  ,  ^;^  ,  ^^  i^„nce  ol 
\f^S.    '<^  •!•    1SS5    became   connected    with  Schille;  and  Uhland.  but  .re  never  merely  imi- 

'JudgC.»      He    also    executed     Ulustrations     for  .  others  of  his  nuWiratinnq  are-    (Refrei- 

some  of  the  work,  o<  -Bill.  Nye  and  other,.  '^,i^'%f  DenCh  ""g^en    Na^W 

Zimmerman,  Jeremlalu  American  clergy-  (1836;  3d  ed.  1859);   'Geschichte  des  Grossen 

man  and  numismatist:  h.  Snfdersburg,  Md.,  a6  Bauernkriegs*    (1841;  2d  ed.   1856),  and   'Ge- 

April  1848.    Graduated  from  Pennsylvania  Col-  schichte     der     Deutschen      National litteratur* 

lege,  Gettysburg,   in   1873,  and  the  theological  (1846). 

seminary  there  in  1876.  he  was  pastor  o(  the  ~.    .  ,.  ,         t^     ,.  ,  ,  i 

Lutheran   Church  at  Valatie,   N.   Y.,  in   1S77-8,  „  Zmimm,    Hekm,    EnBlish    au^oresa:    b. 

and  in  1879  organized  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  Hamburg,  Germany,  25   March   1846.    After  a 

First  English  Lutheran  Oiurch,  of  which  he  U  secondan^  education  at  Bayswater,  she  became 

still  the  pastor.    He  also  became  a  lecturer  in  a  contributor  to  'Once  a  W«lc,'   <OId  Mer^s 

Syracuse    University.    He    is    regarded    as    an  Monthly,>  the  P«m,  the  £«mMi^  and  other 

authority  on   the   historical    branch  of  numis-  pcnodicals  and  journals,  and  m  187O  achieved 

matics.    Among    his    writings    is    the    volume  »    ?"ccess   with    'Schtwenhauer,   his   Life   and 

<Spain  and  her  People>    (1902).  Philosophy.'      From    18B7   she  has   resided   at 

~,_  .,>.       -       in ^    f  Florence,  Italy,  where  she  corresponds  for  Ital- 

Zimmermami    tsim  mer-man,  Attert.  Gw-  ■       i£„g[i^  i,d  American  periodicals.    She  has 

man  pamter :  b.  Z.tteu,  Saxony   20  Sept  1808;  j,,o  ,^»„,^  ;„  jj^,      Engbnd,  and  Germany, 

**■  ^  Sr"'\'^  °f '^-    He  studied  m  Dresden  on  Italian  art.    Among  he?  further  publiratioib 

and  Munich,  and  was  made  professor  m  the  Mi-  a„;     'Gotthold  EphraV  Leasing,  lus  Ufc  and 

Ian  Academy  m  1857  and  at  the  Vienna  Acad-  his    Works>    (i^*)  ;    'The    Epic    of    Kings' 

emy    m    i86a    His    works    display    admirable  (jggaj    ^  paraphrase  from  Firdusi;  a  <Lifc  ol 

characters  ions    of   mountainous   scenery   and  ^^j^    Edgeworth>    (1883);   and    'The   Hansa 

excellent      light-effects      Among     them      are;  downs'     (1889).      She    d»    translated    from 

^}^    Landscape    widi    Centaurs   and    Leop-  jjietiscbe,  and  Ussing's  prose,  and  edited  the 

rn^y-    'S*'*"!.^*   "?.  Storm':    *The    High  comedies  of  Goldoni  (l8(w). 
GoU':^   'Sunset    on    Hmters«' ;    «id    «La£e         ^imri.  zim'ri,  in  the  satire  ^Absalom  and 

,,  r  ..  „  ^  AchitopheP    (pt  i.  1681:  pt  ii.  1683)  by  John 

Ztamermann,    Tohltm    Oeorg,    Cbevaues  Dryden  Cq.v.),  a  character  representing  ViUiers, 

VON,  Swiss  philosopher  and  writer:  h.  at  Brum,  jy^^^^  ^f  Buckingham: 
canton  of  Aargau  (then  in  Bern),  8  Dec.  1728; 

d.  Hanover  7  Oct.  1795.    He  studied  medicine  gome  of  tbc  chicfa  *erc  princo  in  the  tud: 

under    Haller    at   Gottingcn,   and    in    1754   was  Jo  tht  (rent  rank  of  thoc  did^mri  suad,  tie. 

appointed  public  physician  to  his  native  tovm.  (Pt.  1.  ms  «  ««.) 

He  employed  his  leisure  in  the  publication  of  p    .  ■     . 

pieces   m   prose  and  verse,  including  the  first  fTi;.  7;°,":  „„„  ™,««,w, 

sketch  of  his  popular  work  'Ueber  dte  Einsam-  '.'*'<  I'J^I^^     conspireo 

keif    fOn  Solitude.  1756;  completely  re-written  J"''"*'   <'   Ki"B*  '=^'-  »'■ 
1784-5).    This  was  followed  by  his  essay  'Vom         Zinc,   or   Spelter,  a  white  metal  with  a 

Nationalstolz'    (On    National    Pride    1758).     In  bluish  gray  tint  like  lead.     Its  texture    s  lamel- 

1763  he  composed  his  work  'Von  der  Erfahrung  lated   and   crystalline,  and   its   specific   gravity 

in  der  Arineikunst'    (1764),  which  he  followed  about  7.     It  is  hard,  being  acted  on  by  the  file 

up   by    several   other   professional    treatises;    in  with    difBciiIty,    and    its    toughness    is    such    as 

consequence  of  which  he  received  an  offer  of  the  to   require  considerable  force  to  break  it  when 

post  of   physi'Jan   to   the  king  of   England   for  the  mass  is  large.     At  low  or  high  degrees  of 

Hanover,  which  he  accepted,  and   removed   in  heat  it  is  brittle,  but  between  250    and  30°°  P- 

1768  to  that  capital.    In  1786  he  attended  Fred-  it  is  both  malleable  and  ductile,  and  may  be 

erick  the  Great  in  his  last  illness,  which  afforded  rolled  or  hammered  into  sheets  of  considctaWe 

little  room  for  medical  skill,  but  enabled  him  to  thinness  and  drawn  into  wire.     Its  malleabitity 

publish   .;n   account  of  his  conversations  with  is    considerably    diminished    hf    the    impuritic* 

that  celebrated  sovereign,  'Ueber  Friedrich  den  which  the  zinc  of  commerce  contains.     It  fus« 

Grc^cn    und    meine    Unterredu^    mit    ihm'  at  773°  P.,  and  when  slowly  cooled  crystallizea 

('788),    and    'Fragmente   iiber    Friedrich    den  in  four-  or  six-sided  prisms.    Zinc  imdergoes 

Grosses'  (1789),  works  of  no  value.    His  'ScA-  little  change  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, 

itude    -m,.  a*  one  time  very  popular,  and  was  When  fused  in  open  vessels  it  absorbs  oxrew. 
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_  fire  and  still  the  _  _     ._       .  . 

buma  with  a  beautiful  white  light,  fonning  deposits  on  still  lower  levels  has  been  demon' 

oxide  of  zinc.      Zinc  is  found  in  considerable  strated   by   the   chum   drill,   the   lowest   level 

abundance  in  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  tested  being  1,100  feet. 

Belgium,  Italy,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Future  of  the  Industry.  —  With  known  ore 
States.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  deposits  on  the  1,100-foot  level,  and  the  history 
but  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  old  world  mines,  operating  at  these  deep 
the  sulphide,  or  zinc-blende,  and  the  carbonate,  levels,  gives  an  unlimited  future  to  the  mining 
or  calamine.  The  oxide  of  zinc  (ZnO)  is  a  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district.  The  infancy 
fine  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  of  the  industry  in  this  district  could  be  demon- 
soluble  in  acids,  which  it  neutralizes,  being  a  strated  by  no  stronger  illustration  than  the 
powerful  base  of  the  same  class  as  magnesia,  difference  in  the  working  levels  here  and  in  the 
It  combines  also  with  some  of  the  alkalies.  Old  World  zinc  mines.  Each  decade  marks  a 
Several  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are  employed  in  gradual  deepening  of  the  workings  here  about 
medicine  and  the  arts:  as  the  sulphate,  which  100  feet  deeper  each  decade, 
is  used  in  calico  printing,  and  in  medicine  as  an  Ore  Formalitms. —  In  addition  to  the  lar^e 
astringent,  a  caustic,  an  emetic,  and  a  tonic;  amount  of  sulphide  of  zinc  produced  here,  there 
the  oxide  and  the  carbonate,  used  as  pigments,  is  a  lesser  production  of  silicate  of  zinc,  and  a 
etc.  Sheet-zinc  is  largely  employed  for  hning  minor  production  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  In 
water  cisterns,  baths,  etc.,  for  making  spouts,  some  mines  of  the  district  these  ore  formations 
pipes,  for  covering  roofs,  and  several  other  occur  alone,  and  in  a  number  of  mines  they  are 
architectural  purposes.  Plates  of  this  metal  are  associated  with  lead.  The  lead  of  this  district 
used  as  generators  of  electricity  in  voltaic  bat-  occurs  in  the  same  three  formations,  and  is 
teriea,etc.  Zinc  is  much  employed  in  the  manu-  proportioned  in  quantity  with  the  sulphide 
facture  of  brass  and  other  alloys,  and  in  pre*  leading,  the  silicate  next  and  a  small  amount  of 
paring  galvanized  iron.  carbonate.     The  output  of  lead  in  tonnage  is 

Jofdin  District.  —  The   centre  of  the  zinc  practically  one-tenth  that  of  zinc, 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  at  Joplin,  Mo.  Methods  of  Mining.  —~  The  district  has  pro- 

(q.v.),  and  the  purity  of  the  sulphide  ores  of  gressed  from  Uie  crudest  to  the  most  moaem 

toe  Joplin  District  has  made  it  famous  the  world  methods  since  the  war  of  the  rebellion.     In  the 

over.     Host  particularly  is  this  true  in  relation  eariiest  stages  of  mining  the  ore  was  thrown 

tothesulphidezincores.  There  is noother known  out  at  6rst  with  a  shovel,  then  a  hand  windlass, 

territory  of  like  area  in  the  whole  world  where  similar  to  the  old  well  windlass;  then  came  the 

sulphide  zinc  ores  are  mined  with  so  high  a  per  horse  hoist  in  varying  stages  of  improvement 

cent  of  metallic  contents.     The  ideal  state  of  as  the   depth   was  increased;  steam   followed; 

sulphide  zinc  ore  is  66^  per  cent  metallic  zinc  electricitv  is  being  introduced  from  a  central 

*"d  33M  per  cent   sulphur.     Ores  have  been  energy  plant,  located  on  Spring  River,  11  miles 

assayed  here  carrying   66Ji  jper  cent   metallic  southwest  of  TopUn;  natural  pasis  hein»  nined 

:,  and  the  average  of  the  district  output  sel-  in  from  the  Kansas  gas  field. 


dom  falls  below  58  per  cent,  returning  to  the  System  of  Leasing.  ■ —  There  are  five  classes 

smelter  over  50  per  cent  metal  in  actual  process  interested  in  the  wel^re  of  mining:  land-owners 

of  recovery,  with  a  very  nominal  loss  in  residue,  first  lessees,  sublessees,  miners  and  the  commer- 

Those  smellers  provided  with  a  means  of  recov-  cial    interests.     The   land-owner   is    seldom    a 

ering  sulphuric  acid  from  the  sulphur  in  these  mine  operator.     That  part  falls  to  the  first  and 

ores  produce  one  ton  of  this  acid  from  every  second  lessees.     Formerly  a  first  lessee  was  not 

ton  of  the  ore,  combining  a  valuable  by-product  an    operator   until    mining   operations   passed 

with  the  metal  recovery.     While  the  average  below  the  aoo-toot  level.     In  earher  days  the 

falls  as  low  as  58  per  cent,  hundreds  of  tons  are  first   lessee   was   a   drainage   company.     With 

marketed  each  week  that  assay  60  to  64  per  deeper  mining  the  methods  are  required  to  be 

cent  metallic  zinc  contents.  simplified  on  account  of  the  greater  cost.    With 

Method  of  Marketing, — The  ore  producer  stilldeeper  miningthemine-operatingcompany 

places  an  open  bin  outside  his  mill  from  which  will  of  necessity  becorne  the  fee  holder,  to  avoid 

the  purchasing  agents  of  the  various  smelters  the   payment  of  tribute   as  royalty  from  the 

take  samples,  have  them  assayed,  and,  on  the  eammgs  of  the  mine. 

result  of  the  assay,  base  a  price  in  the  bin.  Cotntnerce.  —  Four  railroad  systems  at 
For  the  best  grades  of  ore  this  price  is  about  present  supply  the  shipping  interests  —  the 
eight  times  as  much  per  ton  as  the  price  of  spel-  Frisco- Rock  Island,  the  Kansas  City  Southern. 
ter  per  hundred  pounds  in  Saint  Louis.  Weekly  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
cash  settlements  are  made  for  all  ore  purchased  &  Texas,  Aside  from  the  heavy  outward  ship- 
averaging  in  1904  Siiiiooo  per  week.  ments  of  ores,  the  crushed  chert,  a  refuse  from 

Ore  Deposits. —  Zinc  ore  is  found  in  three  ore  concentration,  is  shipped  in  large  quantities 

distinct     deposits  —  cavernous,     disseminated  ■  for  city  streets  and  for  leveling  the  roadbeds  of 

and  in  blanket  or  horizontal  vein.  the  railroads.     Several  factories  manufacture 

Ore  Occurrence.  —  Cavernous  deposits  were  hollow  building  blocks  from  this  chert  in  com- 

the  original  form  o£  discovery,  occurring  near  bination  with  cement,  a  new  industry  that  is 

the   surface.     Deeper   mining   discovered    dia-  rapidly  becoming  an  important  factor,  in  addi- 

seminated    deposits   in    some   sections   of   the  tion    to   the    superior   building    stone    of    the 

district,  and  blanket  or  horizontal  vein  deposits  Carthage  quarries.     The  inwara  shipments  are 

in  other  sections.     The  depth  of  ore  occurrence  coal  and  timber  for  the  mines,  lumber,  mining 

in  the  discovery  period  of  the  district  was  at  or  machinery   and    merchandise,   for   wholesaling 

near  the  surface.     Mining  is  now  in  operation  and  retail.     Vast  quantities  of  fuel  are  con- 

Dn  the  175  to  250  f^"^'  level,  with  a  few  mines  sumed,  an  important  per  cent  of  which  "ill  be 

being  opened  on  the  300-foot  level.     Compared  superseded  bv  the  introduction  of  natural  gap 

urith  otner  mining  £stricts  this  is  considered  and  electricity. 
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ZnC  WHITE  — ZinZBlTDORP 


Dntloped  Areaj.  —  There  exist  five  chains 
of  development  extending  from  the  northwest 
to  the  southeast,  on  what  is  tenned  an  eleven 
o'clock  range,  and  one  chain  extending  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest  on  a  one  o'clock 
range.  The  first  five  begin  on  the  northwest 
with  Badger.  Zincite,  Central,  Jackson.  Spring 
City,  Spurgeon  and  Racine;  the  next  chain  to 
"-  -    ---'    — iprises   Lawton,  Lehigh,  Mitchell 


ville,  Prosperity,  Duenweg,  Diamond  and 
Granby;  in  the  fourth  are  Neck  City,  Alba, 
Carthage,  Reeds,  Wentworth  and  McDowell; 
in  the  fifth  Stott  City  and  Aurora  comprise  all 
the  developments.  From  Zincite  to  Cave 
Springs,  Empire  Galena  and  Baxter  Springs 
occurs  the  one  o'clock  chain  of  development. 
In  the  third  chain  is  found  the  blanket  or  hori- 
zontal vein  underlying  the  cavernous  deposits. 
In  the  fifth  chain  occur  occasional  ore  channels, 
or  extended  cavernous  deposits.  Occasional 
irregular  connections  occur  between  these 
slightly  separated  eleven  o'clock  ranges.  Chit- 
viood  and  Joplin  have  the  largest  development 
of  disseminated  ores.  The  entire  area  em- 
braces about  3$  to  i%  miles  in  extent. 

Historical.  —  Lead  mining  alone  was  pros- 
ecuted here  prior  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
The  mining  of  this  mineral  was  confined  to 
Granby,  Mmersville  (now  Oronogo).  Leadville 
hollow  (now  joplin),  and  east  and  west  hol- 
low of  the  Stevens  Diggin's  (now  Zincite). 
Silicate  of  zinc  was  found  in  great  abundance 
with  the  Lead  of  Granby,  but  was  put  aside 
with  no  demand.  The  first  demand  for  silicate 
of  zinc  was  in  1873,  when  less  than  1,000  tons 
were  marketed.  By  1883,  the  first  year  that 
sulphide  of  zinc  ore  was  marketed,  the  output 
haa  grown  to  j.j.goo  tons,  mostly  silicate.  The 
next  decade,  1893,  marked  almost  a  complete 
change,  with  an  output  of  134.090  tons,  mostly 
sulphide.  An  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent 
was  rccordfed  in  1907,  with  an  output  of  323,745 
tons,  principally  sulphide  of  zinc  ore.  Two  years 
later,  1909,  the  output  reached  239,225  tons  of 
zinc,  with  a  market  value  of  $24,864,300  as  com- 
pared with  $26,401,910  in  1907.  Jksse  A.  ZooK. 
Statiitician  for  the  Joptin  District, 

Zinc  WUte.    See  White  Colors. 

Zincite,  a  deep  blood -red  to  orange-red 
mineral  found  quite  abundantly  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey.  It  is  usually  in  granular 
or  foliated  masses,  associated  with  franklinite, 
willemite.  tephroite.  and  calcite.  It  rarely  oc- 
curs in  hexagonal,  hemimorphic  crystals,  with 
perfect  basal  cleavage.  Its  hardness  is  4  td  4.5 
and  specific  gravity  about  5.7.  It  is  an  oxide  of 
einc,  ZnO,  and  is  valuable  as  an  ore  of  that 
metal.    It  is  often  called  red  *  oxide  of  zinc* 

Zlncog'raphy.     See  Lithocrapky. 

Ztngarelli,  dzEn-g3-r£I'le,  l^icolo  Antoiuo, 
Italian  composer:  b.  Naples  4  April  1753;  d. 
there  <  May  1837.  He  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
torio  di  Loreto  and  also  under  the  Abbate  Sper- 
ansa.  and  on  leaving  the  conservatory  received 
the  place  of  master  of  the  chapel  at  'Torre  dell' 
Ann'inziata.  In  1781  hecomposed  forthe  The- 
atre San  Carlos,  in  Naples,  his  opera  'Monte- 
zuma,' and  in  ij8t;  brought  forward  his  'Alzin- 
da>  in  La  Scala,  Milan,  with  great  success.  In 
this  work  he  adopted  a  more  simple  and  easy 
style.    His  best  operas  are  'Pirro,'  <  Artaseree,' 


and  *Romeo  e  Giulietta.*  In  1789  be  brou^t 
out  his  'Antigone,'  from  Marmontel  in  Paris; 
but  the  public  events  then  occurring  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Italy,  where  he  became  director  of  the  Vati- 
can chapel.  About  1811  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  musical  academy  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  In  1816  chapel-master  in  St.  Peter's. 
Zingarelli  composed  much  church  music,  and 
his  works  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  expres- 
sion. From  1 78 1  he  wrote  about  40  operas, 
many  melodies  from  which  have  continued  to 
be  interpolated  in  modem  Italian  productions. 

Zingerlre  (von  Sonunenberg)  tsTng'Er-18, 
Igatix  Vincenz,  Austrian  Teutonic  scholar:  b. 
Meran  6  June  1835 ;  d,  Innsbruck  17  Sept.  iSpj. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Pius  {q.v.V  He  studied 
at  Innsbruck  and  (theology)  Brixen.  and  from 
1850  until  his  retirement  m  1890  was  professor 
of  German  language  and  literature  at  Inns- 
bruck. Among  his  works  are:  ^Sagen  aus 
TiroP  (2d  ed.  1B91);  'Sttten,  Brauche,  und 
Meinungen  des  Tirolcr  Volkes*  (id  ed.  '871); 
'Schilderoien  aus  Tirol'  (1873-88);  and  'Der 
Bauer  von  Longvall'  (1874). 

Zia^rls,  Piiu,  Austrian  Orientalist  and 
Catholic  theoloeian:  b.  Meran  17  March  iSoi; 
d.  Marienberg  cloister  10  Jan.  iSii.  He  studied 
at  Innsbruch,  became  in  1863  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  Sapienza  at  Rome, 
and  in  1867-71  was  director  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Meran.  Among  his  works  are :  ■  Ausgewfihlte 
Schriften  des  Heiligen  Kirchenvaters  BphrAm' 
(ad  cd.  iSii-6);  <Akten  der  Heiligen  Mflrtyrer 
des  Morgeniandes'  (1836);  ' Chrestomathia  Sy- 
riaca'  (1871);  and  'Lexicon  Syriacum.' 

Zinjan,  sln-j^',  Persia.     See  Zskjun. 

Zin'nla,  a  genus  of  annual  and  perennial 
herbs  and  sulvshrubby  plants  of  the  order 
Composiut.  The  species,  of  which  16  have 
been  described,  are  indigenous  from  southern 
Colorado  to  Chile,  but  are  chieflv  distributed  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  They  have  oppo- 
site, generally  entire  leaves  and  terminal  heads 
of  very  variously  tinted  flowers,  for  which 
some  of  the  species  have  become  popular  in 
gardens.  The  best  known  species  is  the  garden 
zinnia  or  youth- and- old -age  {Z.  tlegans),  an 
erect  annual  usually  about  iS  inches  tall  and 
originally  bearing  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  but 
now  exhibiting  nearly  every  tint  except  blue 
and  green  in  both  single  and  double  forms, 
which  often  exceed  three  inches  in  diameter, 
Z.  kaageana  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in 
1861,  but  being  less  showy  and  smaller  than  the 
former  is  of  secondary  importance.  A  hybrid 
race  developed  from  these  two  species,  and 
known  as  ^.  darurirti,  has  been  developed,  but 
has  not  become  widely  popular  in  America. 
■  The  plants  are  rather  stiff,  formal,  and  coarse 
in  haoit.  and  their  colors,  although  brilliant  and 


related.  They  are,  however,  among  the  most 
useful  garden  annuals,  because  they  will  thrive 
upon  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  yield  a  profu- 
sion of  bloom  from  midsummer  until  frost. 
Zinzendorf,  tsIn'tsSn-dArf,  Hicholas  Ltid- 
wig,  Count  von,  German  religious  leader, 
founder  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren: 
b,  Dresden.  Saxony,  26  May  1700;  d.  Hermhut, 
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ZION— ZIRCONIUH 

Upper  Lusatia,  9  May  176a    From  1716  to  1719  Congress  with  this  end  in  view  opened  at  Basel 

be  studied  at  the  orthodox  University  of  Wit-  39  Aug.  1897;  and  again  38  Aug.   1898.     About 

lerberg,   and    subsequently   traveled   in   Holland  300   European   delegates   were  preient.     The   fi- 

and  France,  describing  his  journey  in  'The  Pii-  nancial  instnunent  of  the  Zionists  is  the  Jewish 

grimagc  of  Atticus  through   the  World.'     In  Colonial  Trust,  Ltd.,  of  London,  capitalized  at 

1731  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  council  $io,ooofioo,  of  which  $1,400,000  has  been  paid  in. 

of  state  from  the  Saxon  government,  which  he  In  the  United  States  the  ^mist  organization  ti 

held    till    1737.     He    then   completely   withdrew  called  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists,  and 

from  public  affairs.    He  received  at  his  estate  has  165  affiliated  societiea,  and  about  10,000  mem- 

tn  Upper  Losatia  (1722)  the  persecuted  Mora-  bers.    See  JunArSM  —  Zionism. 
vian  Brethren     This  settlement  received  in  1724         Zipaqnini,    BC-pa-ke-ti',    Colombia,    town, 

■*"  ^^'"kJ*  "n'3^"u■   Il^■f^V'!^  '"  *,°""t  departm^of  Cundimarca    25   miles   north   of 

ing  the  body  called  the  Umted  Brethren  (q.v.).  g^"    (4.    h  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  aib- 

he  published  vanous  projects    not  in  harmony  ^^a  Indian  town,  which  was  the  residence  of  the 

w«h   each  other,  which  excited  opposition    but  ^j^i^f,  ^r  Zipas.     It   is   especially   noted   for   its 

he  persevered  in  his  plan  and  finally  succeeded.  ^^i^Me  salt  bed  which  is  owned  and  operated 


ron    are   also   found   in   the    vici 

ity;   and  the 
with  the  aur- 

own  carries   on  an   active  trade 

ounding  district. 

Ziph.      See  Zip. 

Zir'con,     the     native    zircon 

um     silicate. 

In  1734,  after  passing  a  theological  e 
under  an  assumed  name,  he  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  After  two 
years  spent  in  traveling  on  behalf  of  his  society, 
he  was  banished  in  1736  from  Saxony.  The 
order  of  his  banishment  was  repealed  in  1747. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  consecrated  bishop 

of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Berlin,  founded  Mo-  

ravian  colonies  in  Holland,  Esthonia,  and  Livo-  ZrSiO..  Its  crystals  are  tetragonal  and  isomor- 
nia,  and  visited  England.  In  1739  he  wrote  a  phous  with  thorite,  xenotime,  cawiterite,  and 
catechism  which  he  styled  the  'Good  Word  rutile.  Though  its  crystal  forms  are  very  va- 
of  the  Lord,'  and  the  same  year  visited  the  ried,  they  are  usually  prisms  terminatnl  by 
missions  of  the  Brethren  in  the  West  Indies,  pyramids,  the  base  being  rare.  Small  crystals 
In  1741  he  founded  the  well-known  Moravian  frequently  show  a  wealth  of  faces,  amon^  which 
colony  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  before  returning  the  'zirconoids*  or  ditctragonal  pyramids  are 
to  Germany  in  1743  assisted  in  establishing  mis-  prominent  It  is  a  heavy  mioeral,  its  specific 
sions  among  the  Indian  tribes.  After  returning  gravity  averaging  about  4.7,  and  it  hafl  a  char- 
to  Europe  he  made  a  journey  to  Livonia,  whence  acteristic  greasy-adamantine  lustre.  Though 
the  Russian  government  sent  him  back  under  often  nearly  or  quite  opaque,  transparent  crys- 
a  militarjr  escort  to  the  frontier.  He  after-  tsis  are  not  uncommon,  and  owing  to  its  hard- 
ward  visited  Holland,  spent  several  years  in  ness,  7.5,  strong  double  refraction  and  the  va- 
England,  and  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  for  ricty  of  rich  colors  in  which  it  is  found,  zircon 
the  protection  of  his  followers  in  the  British  has  long  been  prized  as  a  gem.  Its  dispersive 
dominions.  He  wrote  more  than  loo  works  of  power  ia  excelled  only  by  the  diamond.  "Hya- 
prose  and  verse,  A  collection  of  his  hymns,  cinth*  or  "jacinth"  includes  reddish,  orange, 
edited  by  Knapp,  appeared  in  1845.  Consult  or  brownish  gem  stones,  while  'jargon"  em- 
the  'Lives'  by  Spangenberg  (i773-S;  Eng.  braces  the  colorless,  yellowish,  grayish,  or  smoky 
trans.,  abridged,  1838)  and  Romer  (tgoo)  ;  also,  varieties.  It  is  often  an  important  accessory 
Plilt,  'Zinzendorfs  Theologie'  {1869-74),  and  constituent  of  gneiss,  syenite  and  many  crys- 
Becker,  'Zinzendort  und  scin  Christentum  im  talline  rocks.  Because  of  its  resistance  to 
Verhaltnis  zum  Kirchlichen  und  Religiosen  Le-  weathering  and  abrasion  it  frequently  occurs  in 
ben  seiner  Zeit*  (ad  ed  (1900),  fine  little  crystals  in  alluvial  sands  as  in  Cey- 

Zi'on,    or    Sion,    the    loftiest    mount    of  Ion,  Braiil,  and  the  monazite  region  of  North 

Jerusalem,    and    often    used    to    designate    the  Carolina.    The   finest   zircon   gems    come    from 

whole  city,  and  metaphorically  the  kingdom  of  Ceylon   and   New    South   Wales,   while   France 

God  on  earth  and  in  heaven.     Zion  rises  about  yields  very  small  stones  of  remarkably  fine  red 

2,S0O   feet   above   the   Mediterranean,   and   from  color.     Excellent  translucent  to  opaque  crystals 

200  to  300  feet  above  the  valleys  at  its  base.     It  occur  in   Norway,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Canada 

was    separated    from    Akra    on    the    north    and  (up  to  15  pounds),  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

Moriah  on  the  "orthwcst  by  the  Valley  Tyro-  Colorado,  and  North  Carolina.    By  far  the  most 

pceon ;  and  had   the  valley  of  Gibbon  on  the  important    locality    is    in    Henderson    County, 

west,  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  south,  and  tliat  North  Carolina,  where  many  tons  of  crystals 

of  the  Kidron  on  the  southeast.    It  was  a  for-  occur  loose  in  the  soil.    Zirconia,  derived  from 

tified  town  of  the  Jebusites  till  subdued  by  Da-  this    source,    was    used    in    the    '^Welshach"    or 

vid,  and  thenceforward  was  called  the  "City  of  "Auer"   mantles,  but  its  incandescence  had  not 

David."     A    mosque    near    its    southern    brow  sufEcienJ    permanency    and    its    use    has    been 

now    covers    the    "tomb    of    David"    so    called,  superseded   by   thoria.     Zirconia   is    still    useful 

This  mount,   together  with   Moriah  and   Ophei,  as  a  refractory  material  in  furnace  and  crucible 

was    enclosed    by    the    first    wall,    and    fortified  linings,  and  because  of  its  incandescence  in  the 

by  citadels.     On  it   were  erected   the  palaces  of  "zircon  light,"  which  is  an  improvement  on  thp 

Solomon,  and   long  afterward   those  of  Herod,  ordinary  lime  light. 

At  the  present  day  a  considerable  portion  of  it  Zirconium,    a    chemical    element    named 

ties  outside  of  the  modern  wall  on  the  south.  ^fter  the  mineral  zircon  in  which  Klaproth  dis- 

Zi'onUm,   a  name   given   to  a   scheme   for  covered  the   oxide   zirconia   (1789).     Afterward 

the   acquisition   of   Palestine   by  purchase   from  found    in    many   other    minerals,    some    of    th* 

Turkey,    with    a    view    to   establishing    Russian  most  important  being  eudialyte,  hyacinth,  poly- 

and  other  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.    A  Zionist  mignite,  etc    It  has  many  pl»sical  and  ch«ra- 
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leal  prt^KTtiea  ruembling  the  element  silicon,  the  water  is  decreasing  fish  are  caught  in  great 
Like  silicon  and  carbon  it  exists  free  in  three  numbers.  The  lake  is  from  six  to  seven  miles 
■IlotTopic  forms ;  the  amorohous,  obtained  as  a  long,  nearly  three  broad,  and  of  an  average 
blade  powder  by  heating  sodium  zirconium  chlo-  depth  of  il  feet,  but  there  is  no  stated  limit  to 
ride  with  metallic  sodium  or  potassium;  the  its  basin.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  a  consid- 
crystallipe,  as  foliated  leaves  from  heating  so-  erabte  country,  and  even  when  no  rain  falls  in 
diuin  zirconium  fluoride  with  metallic  alumi-  the  immediate  neighborhood  its  reservoirs  are 
num;  and  the  graphitoidal,  obtained  in  scales  tilled  from  the  rainfall  of  more  distant  hills.  In 
of  a  steel  gray  color  by  action  of  iron  on  dry  seasons  the  lake  takes  about  30  days  to 
sodium  zirconium.  Symbol  Zr ;  atomic  weight  empty.  When  rain  has  been  abundant,  and  alt 
90.7;  specific  gravity  4.15.  The  element  is  only  its  subterranean  sources  are  in  simultaneous  ac- 
sli^tly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  tivity,  it  reaches  the  average  height  in"  73 
acids,  but  is  really  so  in  aqua  regia  or  hydro-  hours,  and  when  the  rain  has  extended  to  all 
fluoric  acid.  When  heated  highly  in  the  air  it  the  tributary  region  it  reaches  its  extreme  level, 
burns  to  the  oxide  ZrOi.  This  oxide,  com-  which  is  about  two  feet  above  the  average, 
monly  known  as  zirconia,  is  prepared  by  fusing  in  ig6  hours.  The  natural  outlets  then  no 
the  mineral  iircon  (ZrSiOi)  with  a  mi;tture  longer  suffice  to  carry  away  the  water,  and  it 
of  sodium  hydrate  and  sodium  carbonate,  treat-  overflows  the  country,  damaging  or  destroying 
ing  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat  to  separate  the  surrounding  villages.  The  emptying  and 
the  silica,  precipitating  the  solution  so  obtained  flooding  of  the  lake  depends  upon  the  drought 
with  ammonia,  and  heating  this  white  precipi-  or  moisture  of  the  season,  and  is  not  strictly 
tate.  Another  method  is  now  used  by  which  the  periodic.  It  has  been  known  to  empty  and 
chloride  is  made  by  treating  crushed  t'ncon  fill  three  times  in  one  year.  From  1^7-14  it 
with  chlorine,  separating  the  silicon  chloride  was  only  once  dry,  and  from  January  1834  to 
by  heat,  precipitating  the  solution  of  zirconium  February  1835,  it  remained  entirely  without 
chloride  with  ammonia,  and  heating  the  pre-  water,  the  longest  drought  on  record.  This 
cipitate.  Zirconia  forms  a  white  powder  or  Jake  was  known  to  the  ancients  for  the  same 
amorphous  lumps.  It  has  both  basic  and  acid  phenomena,  and  it  has  been  picturesquely  de- 
properties.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  hydrofluoric  scribed  by  Tasso  in  his  'Sette  Giornate  del 
or  sulphuric  acids,  the  fluoride   (ZnFt)   uniting  Mondo.' 

with  fluorides  of  other  metals  forming  complex  Zjaka,   zIsTta    (properly  ZIjEka,   zhizh'kfi), 

salts  called  zircofluorides,  example  K.ZnF,,  po-  j^hn,  Bohemiaii  Hussite  leader:  b.  Trocznov, 

tassium  lircofluonde.     With  strong  alkalies  zir-  ng^r  Budweis,  about  1360;  d.   Pfbyslav  II  Oct. 

conia   forms   zirconates,   example,   K4ZnO^   po-  1,^4.     He   was  educated  at   the  court  of  King 

tassium    zirconate.    Zirconium    forms    a    long  W^ceslas  at  Prague,  entered  the  profession  of 

series  of  salts,  in  most  of  which  it  acts  as  a  arms,   joined    the    contingent   that   went    from 

bawc  element.  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  1410  to  the  assistance 

[/jM.— Zirconia  possesses  the  power  of   be-  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  against  the  Poles  and 

ing  extremely  refracton'  toward  heat,  not  being  Lithuanians,  and   fought  with  great  prowess  in 

changed  even  by  that  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-  the  fiercely  contested  battle  of  Tannenberg  (15 

pipe  flame.    It  also  has  ^teat  radiating  power.  j„iy     ^jq).    Then     he     served     in     Hungary 

Because  of  this  it  is  used  in  the  «zircoma  light,*  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  English  side  at 

a    light    used    considerably    in    lighthouses.     A  Agincourt  (25  Oct  141S).     Soon  after  the  exe- 

cone   of   zirconia    is   played    upon    by   the   very  cution  of  Huss   (q.v.),  he  returned  to  Bohemia 

hot  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  so  that  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Hussites.    In  1419, 

It  glows  with  a  very  intense  white  light.    Whde  „hen  the  Hussites  broke  into  rebeUion  against 

this  IS  the  principal  use  of  compounds  of  zir-  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  Ziska  organized  their 

conium,  certain  minerals  containing  it  are  found  military  forces  into  a  well- disciplined  army  of 

as  clear  beautiful  stones  and  are  used  as  gems,  infantry,    supplying    the    want    of    cavalry    by 

Zirknitz,  tslrk'nils,  Austria,  a  phenomenal  means   of  the    Waggenburgcn,   or  «cart-forts,» 

lake  in  Camiola,  30  miles  east-northeast  of  Tri-  constructed   of  the  baggage- wagons.    He   took 

este,  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  up    his    headquarters    at    a    stronrtold    on    the 

the   principal    of   which   are   Javornik,    Succhi,  heights    of  Austie,   in    southern    Bohemia,   the 

Slivinza,  and  Slemitz.    The  lake  takes  its  name  fortress  being  known  as  Tabor  (with  reference, 

from  Zirknitz,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  3.5«)  perhaps,  both  to  fai>or,  Bohemian  for  "encami^- 

feet,  and  one  of  many  villages  in  the  neighbor-  meni,"    and  to  Mt.   Tabor   in    Palestine),   and 

hood.    Receiving  the  waters  of  six  streams,  and  the   extreme   Hussites    as    ■Taborites.'     Sigis- 

surrounded  by  mountains  with  no  outlet,   the  mund  sent  an  army  of  30,000  into  the  country, 

characteristic  feature  of  the  lake  is  its  internal  but  Ziska,  with  a   hasty    levy  of  about  4.000 

drainage.    The  bottom  of  the  lake  partakes  of  took    up    his    position    on    Mt.    Vitkov,    near 

the  limestone  formation  of  the  district,  which  Prague,  and  on  14  July  1420  defeated  the  enemy 

fissures  readily,  and  has  numerous  subterranean  with  great  slaughter.     The  eminence  has   since 

caves    and    channels.     Some    of    these    caverns  been  known  as  the  Hill  of  Ziska.     On   i   Nov. 

are  of  great  depth,  and  in  the  dry  season  ab-  1420,    at    Pankratr,    he    was    again    victorious 

sorb  the  waters  of  the  lake,  leaving  it  some-  over  Sigismund.  and  on  2  November  captured 

times  completely  dry,  with  only  a  few  pools,  the    fortress    of    VySehrad,    near    Prague.    He 

in    which    the    fish    take    refuge.    A   luxuriant  won  a  second  great  battle  against  Sigismund 

natural  vegetation  covers  the  surface  of  the  de-  8  Jan.  1422  at  Deutschbrod,  and  penetrated  mto 

serted  lake,  and  when  the  drought  is  protracted  Moravia   and  Austria.    He  had   long  had  but 

grass,  millet,  or  buckwheat  is  sown  on  it  and  one  eye,  and  had  lost  the  other  by  an  arrow- 

the  harvest  reaped  before  the  return  of  the  wa-  wound   at    the    .'iiege    of   Raby   castle,   but   he 

ter.    In  June  the  lake   Is   frequented  by  wild  continued  to  direct  his  troops  with  great  effi- 

ducks,  which  afford  abundant  sport,  and  when  ciency  and  almost  unvarying  success.    Prague 
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refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  and  he  thor-  his  publications  are  the  'Palaontologische  StU' 

oughly  suMuedit  in  J424,    In  that  jear^  it  is  dicn   uber    die   Grenzschichten   der  Jura-    und 

said,   Sigismund,  realizing  the  impossibility  of  Kreide formation*   (1868-83)  ;  'Aus  der  Urzeit* 

conquering  Bohemia,  began  negotiations  toward  (1872;   2d   ed.   1875);    'Handbuch   der    Palaon- 

a  treaty,  by  the  terras  of  which  the  Hussites  tologie'    (with  Sciiimper  and  Schenk  1876-93), 

were   to   have   full   religious   liberty   and   Ziska  the   most   complete    and   authoritative    work   in 

was  to  be  governor  of  Bohemia.    Such  negoti-  that  field;  and    'Geschiehte  der  Geologie   und 

ations,   if  undertaken,  were  interrupted  by  Zis-  Palaontolc^ie  bis  Ende  des  Neurzehnten  Jahr- 

ka's  death  at  the  siege  of  PRiyslav.     Ziska  be-  hunderts'     (iSqg).     He    edited    the    periodical 

came  the  hero  of  the  Bohemian  revolutionary  '  Palaconlographica.' 

par^,  and  for  tiiis  character  he  was  well  fittted  ziwet,    AkMnder.    American    mathemaU- 

by  his  zeal  and  mihtary  ability     He  was  in-  ^i^^,  t.  Breslau,  Germany,  8  Feb.  1853-    Grad- 

quently   cruel    ui    his    method   of    warfare    and  „jted  from  the  Polytechnical  School  of  Karls- 

conquest.     Much  fiction  has  been  mmgled  with  ,„he    in    1880,    he   came    in    that   year    to    the 

the  facts  of  his  career     Alfred  Meissner  s  epic  United    States,   and   for   some  time   was   con- 

<Ziska,'   based  on   the   leaders  history,  reached  „„„j  ^j^^  the  United  States  lake  survey  (De- 

a   12*. edition   in    1884-    Consult   the   German  ^.^n^     ^^^    t^e    coast    and    geodetic    survey 

translation   (1882)   of  Tomeks  'Life.'  (Washington).      Subsequently    he   became   suc- 

ZiSi'er,    a    modern    development    of    the  cessively  instructor  in   and  junior  professor  of, 

musical    instrument    known    to    the    Grt^eeks    as  mathematics    in    the    University    of    Michigan, 

cithara.    In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  !«  1892  he  was  made  co-editor  of  the  'Bulletm> 

it  became  a  favorite  with  the  peasantry  of  the  of   the    American    Malhematical    Society      He 

Styrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  and  was  introduced  published  an  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Theoret- 

ipto  England  about  1850.    The  zither  consists  of  -wl    Mechamcs>    in    three    parts     as    follows : 

a  res^Snce  box,  with  a  large  circular  sound  P*-  I-.  'Kmematics'    (i^) ;  Pt  II    'Introduc- 

hole  near  the  middle;  the  strings,  32  in  num-  "S^    '■    ?>?%"""'   Statics>    (1893);    Pt.    HI., 

ber,  in  some  cases  increased  to  40  and  even  Kjnetics     (I894J- 

46,  being  made  of  steel,  brass,  catgut,  and  silk  Zica'nia,  a  genus  of  grasses  (q.v.)  includ- 

covered  with  fine   silver  or  copper  wire,  and  ing  the  wild  rice. 

tuned  by  pegs  at  one  end.     Five  of  die  strings  ZiTyphm,    a   genus   of   Rkamnacea,   shrubs 

are  stretched  over  a  fretted  keyboard    and  are  ^^    g^^^n    ^            ^^^^       j        stipules,    alternate 

used  to  play  the  melody,  the  fingers  of  the  left  three-nerved  leaves,  a  spreading  five^cleft  calyx, 

kand    stopping   tiie    strings    on    the    frets,  ,the  g^  hood-like  peUls.  five  stamens,  a  five-angled 

right-hand    thumb,   anned    with   a   metal   ring,  ^-^^  adhering  to  the  lube  of  the  calyx,  and 

striking  the  strings    which  are  tuned  in  fifths.  ^^^^       enclosed  within  it  the  two-or  three-celled 

imd  have  a  ct^omatic  range  from  C  in  the  sec-  ^       ';   p,„it  a  drupe,  which  is  sometimes  edible 

ond  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  Dm  the  surth  ^^^  ^has    a    large  ^one    or   kernel    containing 

ledger   line  above  the  treble  ,  The   remainder,  f^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^»^,j^,  flattened  seeds.    Zisyphus 

^'It?  i  1,!,'^''"?*"""".'.^""^^'.  if^^rS''  is  widely  distributed,  but  is  chiefly  indigehous 

by  the  first  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand      The  ^^   ^       ^^   ^sia   and   America.    The   fruits   of 

vida    zither,    in    which  ^e    resonance    box    is  ^     cultivated  Z.  juiuba.  and  of  Z.  tatwa.  are 

heart-shaped.  ;s  tuned  like  the  violm.   and  u  „|  (he  size  and  s^ipe  of  a  sraail.  oval  plum, 

played  with  a  bow.  -^^^  ,;        i^,  September  when  they  are  gath- 

Zittau,  tslt'tow,  Germany,  a  town  of  Sax-  fred  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  the  pulp  becom- 
ony,  on  the  Mandau,  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  "iff  sweeter  by  the  process.  They  have  a  (terk- 
49  miles  by  rail  east-southeast  of  Dresden.  The  red  skin,  but  are  yellow  _  within.  If  carefully 
chief  public  buildings  are  a  splendid  town-  dried,  these  fruits,  called  jujubes,  wiH  keep  for 
house,  the  churches  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  ?  '"iK  time,  and  retain  their  acid  flavor,  which 
Paul,  Saint  John,  and  Mary,  hospiuls,  custom-  ",a*  made  them  a  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  in 
house,  gymnasium,  a  municipal  museum,  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  m  China.  They 
a  valuable  library.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  nutritive  and  demulcent,  a  cough  medic  me 
are  cotton-spinning,  dress  goods,  iron- founding,  having  been  prepared  from  them,  and  formerly, 
machinery,  stained  glass,  cycles,  ropes,  paper,  the  sweet-meat  known  as  jujube  paste,  was 
brewing,  and  brick- making ;  and  there  is  a  trade  made  from  the  evaporated  juice  of  jujube,  and 
m  cotton  and  linen  goods,  chemicals,  etc  There  oi  gum-arabic;  but  now  the  jujube  is  displaced 
arc  a  number  of  lignite  mines  in  the  neighbor-  W  the  gum  and  by  gelatine.  Z.  sattva  is  a  hand- 
hood,  some  arborescent  shrub,  with  small,  varnished, 
oval  leaves  and  greenish  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Zittel,  tslt'tel,   Karl  Alfred  von,  German  succeeded  by  the  bright  drupes.    It   is  soine- 

■  palaeontologist  and  geologist:  b.  Bahlingen,  Ba-  times   cultivated    in    the   United    States,    being 

den.  15  Sept.  1839;  d.  Munich,  Bavaria,  6  Jan.  hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington.     The  bark, 

1904.     After  study  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris,  he  in   its    native   countries,   was   used    medicinally, 

entered    the    geological    survey   at    Vienna,   in  for   fever   and    for    sores;    and   it   is    also    em- 

1863  a  lecturer  in  the  university  there,  and  in  ployed  for  tanning  and  lor  a  dye-stuff  like  that 

the  same  year  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Karls-  of  Z.  xylopyra  which  yields  a  black  dye.    Vari- 

ruhe.    In  1866  he  was  made  professor  of  pal^  ous  parts  of  other  species  yield  medicines,  and 

ontology  and  geology  at  Munich ;  and  in  1899  the  edible  fruits  of  Z.  baclei  of  Africa  are  used 

president  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  pleasant  drink  and  are  also  made  into 

and  curator-general  of  the  scientific  collections  bread.    Z.  lotus  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the 

of   Bavaria.     The    Rohlfs   expedition   to    Egypt  lotus-trees    the    fruit   of    which   produced    such 

and  the  Libyan  desert  in  1873-4  derived  much  indolence  in  those  who  ate  them.    It  grows  in 

fif  its  value  from  his  important  labors.    Among  Barbary,    where    it   is   called   sadr.    Z.   tftttO' 
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chrisli  is  a  small,  prickly  tree,  which  is  reputed  until  the  society  by  its  earnings  could  pay  the 

to    have   composed    Christ's   crown   of  thorns,  mortgage  and  assume  title. 

Like  other  spiny  species  of  Zieyphus,  this  is  a  In  1832  the  society  was  incorporated  under 
good  hedge  plant.  Z.  numm«taria  of  Persia  the  then  existing  laws  of  Ohio  by  the  name  of 
and  India  ia  one  of  the  camel's  thorns,  whose  "The  Society  of  Separatists  of  Zoar.*  This  con- 
foliage  forms  a  fodder,  and  which  has  edible  ferred  upon  the  society  the  ordinary  powers  of  a 
fruits.  The  cog-wood  of  Jamaica,  an  impor-  corporation,  with  perpetual  succession,  power  to 
tant  timber  tree,  is  Z.  chloroxylon.  hold  property,  purchase  and  sell,  pass  by-laws, 

Zlatoust,   zla-to-oost'    Russia    a   town    in  *t^-    Under    this    reorganization    the    members 

the  province  of   Ufa,  on 'the  Ai,  an  affluent  of  were    divided    into   two   classes,   known   as_  the 

the   Ufa,   near   the   Ural    Mountains,    150  miles  novitiates  and  the  full  associates;  the  novitiates 

northeast  of  Ufa.     In  the  vicmity  are  rich  iron  were  obliged  to  serve  at    east  one  year  before 

and  gold  mines    and  in  the  town  are   govern-  admission  to  the  second  class,  and  this  applied 

ment  works,  manufacturing  sword-blades,  steel  to  the  children  of  the  members  if,  on  becoming 

instruments,     and     ammunition.       Pop.     about  ai  age,  they  wished  to  jom  the  society ;  the  full 

22000  associates  must  be  of  legal  age  — the  males  21 

'_',      ^     ,       ,.■        ^            fm.-™  and  the  females  18;  all  officers  were  elected  by 

Znain.  tsnlm,  Austria,  a  town  of  Moravia.  ^       j^  j      ^         5,                      ;                „  ^^ 

^1  *1-.^?:^^^  ""'"  ""d 'iS'i!"  °/,Y.'l^=;  the  men,  all  elections  being  by  bailo?  and  a  ma- 

The  chief  buildings  are  a  Rathhaus  (1446).  a  .     ;        '        ^    govemm^t  of  the  community 

circular   -church     said   to   have   been   a   heathen  '       ^^       j  j     -     %  ^^     ^    ^^         ^^^^^^    (^, 

temple,  and  the  Gothic  church  of  Saint  N.choks^  directors)  to  serve  three  years  each,  one  to  be 

The    old    ducal    casile    crowns    a    neighboring  ,    ^  annually;   these   trastecs   had   unlimited 

height.    The  trade  is  largely  agricultural    Mus-  ^^^,  ,he  custody  and  management  of  the 

tard.  wine,  and  cucumbers  are  exported.     Fme  ^      ^y  and  all  the  temporalities  of  the  society, 

majohca    leather,   and  chocolate  are  manufac-  g^j''^^;^  ^^^^  ,,,         \^^  clothing,  board  and 

tured.     New   waterworks  were  opened   in   i8?7.  j^^iiing  fo,  K,ch  member  'without  respect  to 

As  ZiMimo,  It  was  the  capital  of  Motav^,  de-  f  ^^^    „,g  ,1,  ^^^  canMtA   la  their 

stroyed  m  1145  by  the  Bohemian  Pnnce  \nadis-  ^y^       ^^^  ^^^  ^j  interests  of  the  society:  they 

hv,  and  "built  in  1226.    On  11  July  1809.  the  ji^e^^i  the  industries  and  detail  of  afiairs  of 

French  under  Massena  and  Marmont  defeated  ^^^  society:  assigned  each  member  his  especial 

tile  Anstrwins  here,  and  10  1866  it  was  captured  ^^^^^  and  the  portion  of  necessaries  each  should 

by  the   frussiana.  receive.     Beside  the  board  of  trustees  there  was 

Zoar,   zo'ar,   Separatist   Socie^   of.     The  a  standing  committee,  or  council,  of  five,  one 

Separatist  Society  of  Zoar  was  a  communistic  re-  member  being  elected  each  year.     This  council 

ligious    organization    located    at    Zoar,    on    the  was  the  supreme  judiciary,  or  board  of  arbitra- 

River,    Tuscarawas    County,   Ohio,  tion,   of  the   society,   in   cases   of   disagreement, 


They  were  German  Protestant  peasants,  225  in  dissension,  or  complaint :  it  had  power  t 
number,  who  emigrated  from  Wiirtemberg  in  communicate  members  or  deprive  them  of  par- 
April  1817.  Their  chosen  leader  was  Joseph  ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  the  society.  They 
Baumler.  whose  name  was  later  changed,  for  also  elected  once  in  four  years  a  cashier  or 
the  sake  of  euphony,  to  Bimeler.  Bimeler  was  treasurer  who  had  custody  of  all  moneys,  kept 
of  humble  origin,  but  a  man  of  unusual  ability  the  books,  and  had  immediate  oversight  over  the 
and  independence,  well  educated,  a  natural  finances  of  the  society.  In  addition  there  was 
leader,  and  a  fluent  speaker;  he  purchased  in  his  an  official  known  as  the  "agent  general,*  who 
own  name,  in  the  locality  named  above,  5,000  acted  as  the  trader  to  buy  and  sell  for  the 
acres  of  farm  land,  at  an  average  value  of  $3  society  in  its  dealings  with  the  outside  world, 
per  acre,  giving  a  mortgage  at  long  time  for  make  and  enforce  contracts,  etc.  The  office  of 
the  entire  amount.  This  Separatist  emigration  agent  general  was  regarded  as  the  position  of 
had  been  primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  honor  and  influence,  and  to  it  Joseph  Bimeler 
religious  liberty;  and,  for  better  opportunities  was  elected  for  life:  after  his  death  the  oflicc 
in  obtaining  a  livelihood.  It  was  expected  that  remained  vacant,  its  duties  being  performed  by 
each  family  would,  by  its  industrious  labor,  se-  the  cashier  or  the  trustees. 

cure    separate    ownership    in   a   portion   of   the  The  society,  from  its  organization  as  a  com- 

land   held  by   Bimeler,  but   the  colonists  being  mune,  steadily  prospered,  and  in  time  built  up  a 

diverse  in   a^e,  strength_,   experience,  education,  large  number  of  enterprising  and  successful  in- 

and    enterprise,   they    soon    reaUzcd    that    their  dustries,  having  in  the  period  of  its  height  two 

Cersonal  inequality  stood  in  the  way  of  the  col-  large  flour  mills,  saw  mill,  planing  mill,  machine 
•ctive  success  of  the  colony,  and  early  in  1819  shop,  tannery,  dye  house,  stove  foundry,  qooper 
they  decided  to  organize  into  a  community  of  shop,  woolen  mill,  brewery,  slaughter  house. 
property  and  effort.  Articles  of  agreement  were  blacksmith  shop,  tile  works,  pottery,  etc.  In  all 
signed  by  159  adults  —  53  males  and  104  females,  these  concerns  a  high  grade  of  goods  was  pro- 
The  articles  created  a  community  of  interest,  duced,  which  found  a  ready  market  with  foreign 
present  and  prospective,  whereby  all  the  prop-  customers.  The  value  of  the  Zoar  property 
erty,  movable  and  immovable,  of  the  individual  increased  until  about  1875.  when  their  land,  indus- 
members,  and  their  future  earnings  should  be-  trial  plants,  and  monejr  accumulation  were  esti- 
come  the  common  stock  of  the  association,  to  be  mated  at  $1,500,000.  From  that  time  the  enter- 
held  and  managed  by  chosen  directors.  Death  prise  began  to  decline.  Bimeler  died  in  1853, 
of  a  member  passed  no  property  interest  to  his  and  there  was  no  leader  or  director  his  equal  in 
heirs,  and  withdrawal  from  the  society,  volun-  sagacity  or  personality.  The  environment  of 
tary  or  compulsory,  carried  with  it  no  claim  the  society  slowly  changed  from  that  of  a  west- 
u^n  a  divided  or  undivided  right  in  the  assocl-  em  pioneer  frontier  to  a  prosperous,  cultivated 
ation.     Bimeler  was  to  retain  the  realty  in  trust  section  of  country,   and  rival  neighboring   in- 
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Z0C1U.£R  — ZODIAC 

dustries  made  inroads  into  the  export  business  Zo'diac.    The  zodiac  is  a  belt  of  the  celes- 

of  Zoar;  the  Zoarites  were  not  progressive  and  lial  sphere,  extending  8°  on  each  side  of  the 

did   not   keep   pace   in  their   manufactures   with  ecliptic,    or    the    path    of    the    sun    among    the 

modern    methods    and    improvements,    and    in  stars.     'The  name  is  derived  from     iuior,    a  liv- 

time   found  that   they   could   purchase   products  ing   creature,    because    the    constellations    in    it 

tor  use  and  wear  cheaper  than  they  could  make  (except  Libra),  are  all  figures  of  animals.    It 

them ;  there  were  few  accessions  to  the  society ;  was  taken  of  that  particidar  width  by  the  an- 

the  original  members  became  too  old  and  feeble  cients   simply  because  the   moon   and   the   then 

to  conduct  its  affairs ;  outside  laborers  had  to  be  known   planets  never  go   farther   than  8°   from 

employed;   the   younger  members  were  inclined  the  ecliptic"  (Young's  'Astronomy').     The  belt 

to    leave   and    seek   their    fortunes   where    they  is  divided  into   12  parts,   of  30°  each,  to  which 

could  acquire  independent  property  and   freedom  are  ^iven  the  following  names :     Aries,  Taurus, 

of  action.    This  decline  continued  until  in  1897,  Gemmi,    Cancer,    Leo,    Virgo,    Libra,    Scorpio, 

when,  by  a  common  consent,  the  organization  Sagittarius,  Cjpricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.  This 

decided   to   disband   and   place   the   properly   in  division    into    12   parts    was    suggested    by    the 

the  hands  of  a   commission   for  equal  division.  12  re-appearances  of  the  moon  in  a  year.     The 

The    appraisement   and    distribution    was    com-  idea   seems   to   have  originated   with   the   Chal- 

pleted   in  the  fall  of   1898.     There  were  at  this  daian  astronomers. 

time  222   people,  adults  and   children,  in   tbe  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  not  a 

society,  of  whom  136  were  entitled  to  one  equal  perfect  sphere,  the  pole  of  the  earth's  equator 

share.    They  each  received  a  few  hundred  dol-  describes  a  circle  around  the  pole  of  the  eciip- 

lars  in  cash  and  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  or  tic,  which  causes  a  constant  retrograde  motion 

village  property.  in  equator  with  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  Zoarites  were  few  plane   of  the   zodiac.     The  rate   of  this  motion 

and    simple.     They    confessed    the    doctrine    of  is    1°   in   70   years,   and   has   amounted   to   30°, 

the  Trinity;  the  fall  of  man;  the  return  through  or  one  entire  sign,  up  to  the  present  time.    "The 

Christ;   the   Holy   Scriptures  as  the   guide  of  sign  of  Aries,  therefore,  is  now  in  the  position 

their  lives ;  all  ceremonies  were  declared  useless  of  the  constellation   Pisces ;  each  sign  having 

and    injurious;    marriages   were  contracted   by  backed  so  to  speak  into  the  constellation  west 

mutual     consent    and    before    witnesses;    they  of   it"     The  constellations   themselves   bear  no 

recognized     no     ordained     minister,     and     en-  resemblance  to  the  signs  designated  by  them. 

gaged     in     no     public     prayer.    Bimeler     was  During  the  Middle  Ages  the   signs  of  the 

their  only  preacher  and  teacher :  he  spoke  each  zodiac  were  supposed  to  mfluence  human  life, 

Sunday    to    the    society,    and    after    his    death  and   hence   were   distributed   to   different   parts 

his  published  discourses  were  read  in  the  public  of  the  human  body.     Disease  was  supposed  to 

meetings  by  various  members.    The  society  did  be  cured  by  the  aid  of  the  zodiacal  power  pre- 

noC   seek   additions   and    made   no    attempt   to  siding  over  that  part  of  the  body.    The  rem- 

propagate    its    principles,    either    economic    or  nant  of  this  superstition  is  still  seen  in  some 

religious.    The  life  of  the  Zoarites  was  one  of  almanacs. 

utmost  simplicity,  serenity,  and  morality.    There  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  have  adopted 

never  was  a  divorce  va  the  community  and  no  the    12-fold   division    of  the   Zodiac   from   the 

member    was    ever    charged    with    a    crime    or  Greeks,  but  they  changed  the  symbols  of  living 

felony.    Consult:  Randall,  'History  Zoar  Soci-  creatures  to  others  of  their  ovm.    The  Chinese 

ety,'   and  Nordhoff,   'Communistic   Societies  in  divided   the   course   of   the   sun   into   13   parts, 

U-  S.*                         E.  O.  Randall,  Ph.B.,  which  they  designated  as  tbe  Rat,  the  Ox,  the 

Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Arctueological  and  '^^B''<    Hare,    Dragon,    Serpent,    Horse,    Sheep, 

Historical  Society.  Monkey,  Hen,  Dog,  and  Pig.    This  division  is 

_u  , ,       .  .,  ,1-      «  .      .-              .     .  s'''^  found  in  some  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and 

Zitckler,  tsek  ler    Otto,  German  Lutheran  Japan.    It  has  also  been  found  among  tbe  re- 

theologian:   b.   Grunbcrg,   Hesse,  27   May   1833.  mains    of    the    Aztec    race    in    America.     The 

He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Giessen,  original  zodiacal  constellations  occupied  unequal 

Erlangen,  and   Berlin,  became  a  lecturer  at  the  spaces  in  the  heavens.    Hipparchus  was  the  first 

first-named   in    1857,   and   in    1863   professor  of  to   divide   the   zodiac   into   equal   spaces   of  30° 

theology.     In  1866  he  w^s  appointed  professor  each,  and  give  to  them  the  names  of  the  older 

at  Greifswald,  and  in  1885  consislonal  council-  constellations.     His   method  of   reckoning  posi- 

lor.    He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  tions  in  the  ecliptic  was  used  until  this  century, 

toward   the  establishment   of  a  slate  church  m  Astronomers    have   now   abandoned    it   for   the 

Prussia.  In  1882  he  became  editor  of  the  'Evan-  more  accurate  ineasuremeDl  of  degrees,  b^n- 

gelische  Kirchenzeitung.'    Among  his  works  are:  ning  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

'Hieronymus,  sem  Leben  und  Wirken'   (1865)  ;  The  origin  of  the  names  of  the  aniittals  a»- 

commentariw  to  Chronicles,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ec-  signed  to  the  zodiac  by  the  ancients  is  unknown, 

c^siastes.    Canticles,    and    Daniel,    in    Lange's  Some    have   supposed   that    the    spring    signs: 

<Bibelwerk>   (1866-72;  Eng.  trans.  1870  et  seq.)  ;  Aries,  the  Ram,  Taurus,  tbe  Bull,  and  Getninj, 

Uas  Kreuz  Christi'   (1875;  Eng.  trans.  1877) ;  the  Twins,  mark  the  time  of  the  bringing  forth 

'Goltes   Zeugen    im    Reich   der    Natur'     (1881;  of  young  by  flocks  and  herds.     Cancer,  the  Crab. 

Eng.  trans.  18H6) ;  and  'Biblische  und  Kirchen-  marks  the  time  when  the  sun  appears  to  move 

historische  Sludien*    {1893).     For  the    'Kuri-  backward.    Leo,  the  Lion,  symboliies  the  fierce 

gefasstes    Kommentar    zum    Alten    und    Neuen  heat  of  summer,  and  Virgo,  the  Virgin    glean- 

Testament   und   zu   den   Apokryphen*    (1886   et  ing  corn,  symbolizes  the  harvest.     In  Libr^  the 

seq.),    which    he    edited    with    Strack,    he    pre-  Balance,  the  day  and  night  balance  each   other. 

pared   the  commentaries  on   the  Old   Testament  Scorpius  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  pres- 

apocryphal   books,  the  Acts,  and  the  epistles  to  ence   of   venomous    reptiles   in    October-    while 

the  Thessalomans  and  Galatians.  Sagittarius  symbolizes   the   season  of  hunting. 
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ZODIACAL  LIGHT  — ZOHAK 

Capricornus  marks  the  beginning  of  the  return  great  ability  and  firmness  in  the  govetnment, 
of  the  sun  to  the  north,  Aquarius  symbolizes  the  and  in  1042  married  Constantine  IX.,  Mooo- 
winter  rains,  and  Pisces  the  season  of  fishes,  machus.  She  reigned  till  ber  death. 
These  are  but  fanciful  represenutions,  and  have  Zo'etrope,  a  modern  mechanical  toy,  de- 
no  foundation  in  tacl.  pending,  for  its  interest  on  the  constancy  of  via- 
Zodi'acol  Light.  'The  zodiacal  light  is  a  ual  impressions.  It  consists  of  a  rotating  dTum, 
laint  colunm  of  light  rising  from  the  western  open  at  the  top,  in  which  around  its  inner  per- 
horizon  after  twili^t  in  winter  or  spring  even-  iphery  arc  placed  strips  of  paper,  having  Ag- 
ings; and  before  daybreak  in  summer  or  au-  urea  01  men,  animals,  etc,  in  varying  positions. 
tuffliL  It  extends  out  on  each  side  of  the  sun.  By  turning  the  cylinder  the  images  are  seen 
and  lies  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Near  through  slots  in  its  upper  side,  giving  the  effect 
the  equator  it  can  be  seen  all  the  year,  and  has    of  action  to  the  figures. 

been  traced  all  the  way  across  the  heavens  ZoSany,  tsof'fa-ni  (properly  Zkufdby), 
from  east  to  west,  forming  a  complete  ring."  Johann,  German  painter:  b.  Ratisbon  1733; 
In  our  latitudes  it  can  seldom  be  traced  more  d.  London  11  Nov.  1810.  He  was  a  pupil  01 
than  go"  from  the  sun.  Parts  of  the  column  Speer  at  Ratisbon,  studied  also  for  13  years 
near  Uie  sun  are  somewhat  bright,  but  distant  in  Italy,  in  1758  went  to  England,  there  first 
portions  are  extremely  faint,  and  can  only  be  attracted  attention  by  a  portrait  of  Garrick, 
seen  on  the  very  clearest  nights.  The  cause  of  and  soon  won  considerable  reputation.  He  was 
the  zodiacal  light  is  not  definitely  known.  The  sent  by  George  III.  to  Italy,  where  he  executed 
theory  most  generally  received  is  that  it  is  'The  Tribune  of  Florence,*  one  of  his  most 
sanlight  reflected  by  myriads  of  small  meteoric  celebrated  works.  In  1783  he  went  to  India, 
bodies  revolving  around  the  sun,  nearly  in  where  he  was  very  successful  in  his  art  Among 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  This  theory  would  re-  his  further  paintings  are;  'Earl  of  Barry- 
quire  a  thin  flat  ring  of  these  meteors  to  extend  more* ;  'Foote' ;  'Weston* ;  'Members  of  the 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  The  theory  is  not  Royal  Academy' ;  'Tiger  Hunt' ;  and  'Embassy 
established.    The  name  zodiacal  light  was  given    of  Hyder  Beg,' 

to  this  phenomenon  by  Cassini  in  1653.  who  de-  Zogl»iun,  Rnfna  Pairchild,  American  art- 
scribed  it  as  a  flat  luminous  ring  encircling  the  jjt;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  38  Aug.  1849.  He 
sun  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Kepler  studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League  (1878-9) 
supposed  It  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun;  ^nd  in  Paris  with  L*on  Bonnat  (tS8o-2),  made 
but  Laplace  showed  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  extensive  study  of  European  armies  in  field  and 
sun  could  not  extend  to  anything  like  the  dis-  garrison,  and  later  became  known  as  a  leading 
■Knee  from  the  sun  which  is  reached  by  the  zo-  delineator  of  military  and  naval  subjects,  *hich 
diacal  light  In  1853  an  extended  series  of  he  renders  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  vari- 
observations  was  made  by  Jones  from  diSerent  ous  points  of  detail.  His  publications,  written 
parts  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  From  these  obser-  and  illustrated  l:^  himself,  are:  "Horse,  Foot, 
vations  he  deduced  the  theory  that  the  zodiacal  a^d  Dragoons'  (1887);  *AI1  Hands';  and 
light  was  caused  by  a  ring  of  matter  surround-    'Ships  and  Sailors.' 

ing  die  earth.  Mid  not  the  sun.  g^j^^^.   ^^.^-     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^,,^  Kabbalists, 

Professor   Wright,   of   Yale   University    has    j,,^       reverenced    by    Jewish    mystics    and    re- 
determmed   that  the  spectrum  of  the  light  is  j^j  ^y  some  as  higher  than  the  Bible  and 

continuous,  and  therefore  is  essentially  "i^^ei  ,^6  Talmud,  has,  however,  been  proved  a  clever 
sunlight     He  has  also  determmed  that  the  light    f^  The    secret    science    of    the    Kabbala 

IS  partially  polariied  in  a  plane  passing  through  received  a  marked  development  at  the  begin- 
the  sun,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  polarization  ^-  ^^  ^^^  j^,,,  century,  when  a  mystic,  Ezra 
IS  between  15  and  20  per  cent  l^e  origin  ot  ^^  ^^^.j^,  ^  ;,jj  ^  ^^^k  called  'Brilliancy' 
the  minute  particles  which  reflect  the  light  has  f(goft,y')  (1240)  In  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
been  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  By  some  j^j  tirades  and  a  new  Messiah,  there  ap- 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  thrown  out  from  ^j  ^^^    ^^^  j^j^^  ,,,5  ^^^i  famous  Kab- 

the  corona  of  tbe  sun;  by  others  to  be  com-  ^aijstic  book  of  the  time  — the  'Zohar,'  or 
posed  of  dust  thrown  out  from  the  equatorial  iSplendor.'  It  was  oflered  as  the  work  of 
regions  of  the  sun ;  but  by  most  they  are  t»e-  ^-^^^^  ^^^  Jochai,  a  sage  of  the  ad  century, 
Iieved  to  be  an  immense  cloud  of  meteoroida  „[  ,„i,„^  n^^ny  legends  are  told.  He  is  said 
filling  the  space  between  rtic  earth  and  the  sun.    ^^  ^^^^^  ^      ^  j„  soijtude.  a  hermit  receiv- 

The  meteoric  theory  of  the  sun  s  heat  presup-    ^^  -^^    revelations.    It    was   claimed   that 

poses  a  multitude  of  these  meteonc  bodies  con-  f^^  over  a  thousand  years  the  'Zohar'  had 
stantly  failing  into  the  sun  to  supply  the  loss  ^een  concealed  in  a  cave  in  Galilee  and  had 
by  radiation,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  others  ^^j,  gj  j^^t  brought  to  light.  The  literary 
whKh  never  reach  the  surface.  It  is  not  prob-  f^^g^.^  „[,o  "discovered"  the  'Zohar'  was 
able,  however,  that  these  meteors  if  they  exist  jjoses  of  Leon  (born  in  Leon  about  1250,  died 
play  any  part  in  the  phenomena  of  the  zodiacal  -^^  Arevalo  1305),  who  employed  an  Aramaic 
liBht,  idiom    to   give   the  book   an   air  of  antjguity, 

Z08  zo'e  (Gr  Zwij),  empress  of  the  East:  and  with  such  skill  that  Jew  and  Christian 
b  about  978 ;  d.  1050,  She  was  the  daughter  of  alike  were  deceived  and  some  even  to-day  at- 
Constantine  IX.,  and  became  the  wife  of  Ro-  tribute  to  it  hoary  age.  Yet  his  widow  ad- 
manus  HI.  in  1028.  She  became  the  murderess  mitted  that  it  was  a  forgery, 
ot  her  husband,  in  order  to  place  Michael  IV.  The  character  of  the  'Zohar>  can  hardly 
on  the  throne.  The  latter  dying,  was  succeeded  be  dismissed  as  unique  in  literature,  with  its 
by  his  nephew.  Michael  V.,  who  was  deposed  fantastic,  imaginative,  and  emotional  elements. 
by  the  people.  Zoe  and  her  sister  Theodora  ivere  It  is  a  medley  of  spirituality  and  coarseness,  a 
then  proclaimed  joint  sovereigns.    She  displayed    strange  combination  of  Intellectuality  and  gios* 
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ness,    whose    influence    has    been    far-reaching  brown,  but  in  the  variety  *thutite,*  found   in 

and   whose  adherents  have  numbered   hundreds  Norway,    it    is    a    beautiful    rose    pink.     It    is 

of  thousands.    It  is  a  work  without  method,  a  .found  in   many  European   localities,  also   abun- 

kind  of  impressionist  commentary  on  the   Pen-  dantly   in    the    New    England    States,    Pennsyl- 

tateuch,  half  homily,   half   meditation,   dwelling  vania,  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  exceptionally 

largely  on  (he  •higher'  sense  of  Scripture  ana  good  crystals  at  Ducklown,  Tenn. 

allowing  every  opportunity  for  vague  and  mys-  ZoIa,  26'la,  Fr.  z6-la,  Emile,  French  nov- 

tic    interpretation.     Hence    the    moral    perver-  eUgt-   ),.   Paris  z  April   1840;   d.   there  29  Sept 

sions   that  abound,   the   blasphemy  and  absurd-  igos.     He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Aut, 

ity.     The  pre-existenee  of  the  soul  is  assumed  from   which    he   went   to   the   Lycee    St.   Louis 

—  paradise  and  hell  are  alike  depicted,  the  ^t  Paris  with  a  scholarship  in  1858.  His  ca- 
varieties  of  sin  described  with  painful  minute-  reer  there  was  undistinguished,  and  he  left  in 
ness.  Messianic  speculations  indulged  tn^  and  i860  after  failing  to  take  his  degree  owing 
views  favorable  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trmity  to  insufficiency  in  literature.  After  a  very  brief 
uttered,  while  communion  with  departed  spir-  experience  as  a  clerk  in  a  business  house  he 
its,  celestial  hosts,  and  angels  completes  the  y,g^  for  more  than  a  year  compelled  to  sound 
farrago  of  nonsensical  speculation.  Such  an  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  in  Paris,  but  in 
aberration  is  rare  in  the  history  of  Judaism  iggj  he  obtained  employment  as  a  shopman 
and  has  been  productive  of  much  harm.  lis  „jth  MM.  Hachette,  the  publishers,  at  a  salary 
soil  has  nourished  gross  superstitions  ana  of  a  pound  a  week.  He  devoted  his  spare  time 
strengthened  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  evil  spir-  ,0  literary  work,  contributing  short  stories  to 
its;  Its  mode  of  interpretation  has  degraded  the  'Petit  Journal'  and  'La  Vie  Parisienne,' 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  spread  the  wildest  and  critical  articles  to  the  'Salut  Public'  of 
fancies.  At  one  time  it  was  high  in  favor  with  Lyons  and  afterwards  to  Villemessant's  jour- 
the  papacy  when  the  Talmud  was  condemned  nais,  the  Evenement'  and  the  'Figaro.'  Sev- 
to  the  flames,  but  it  was  later  included  m  the  ^^^1  of  his  stories  were  published  separately  in 
Index  Expurgatorius.  Its  occasional  Christian  jjie  volumes  'Contes  i  Ninon'  (1864),  which 
tone  was  not  overlooked  by  Christian  scholars  contains  some  of  his  best  and  purest  work,  and 

—  Pico  di  Mirandola  (1463-94I  and  Reuchlm  „[,ich  was  followed  in  1874  by  'Nouvcaux 
(1455-1522)  both  made  the  'Zohar'  the  basis  Contes  a  Ninon,'  Some  of  his  critical  articles 
of  their  vindication  of  Jewish  literature.  Its  ^^re  collected  under  the  title  'Mes  Haines> 
literary  influence,  however,  was  not  long  re-  (1866).  In  <La  Confession  de  Claude'- 
tained.  It  developed  a  few  •saints"  and  'mir-  (1865),  a  novel  in  which  he  utilized  his  early 
acle  workers,"  spurious  Messiahs  and  the  like,  struggles,  we  find  him  already  in  full  progress 
but  it  has  had  no  succMSor.  In  absorbing  the  toward  the  characteristic  work  of  his  maturity, 
miasma  of  the  earlier  Kabbalistic  literature  it  3^^  this  tendency  became  still  more  marked  m 
left  no  germs  for  further  development  See  (he  immediately  succeeding  novels;  "Le  Veeu 
Jews  akd  Judaism.  d'une  Morte'    {1866) ;   <Les  Mystires  de  Mar- 

Bi6(wgra^Ay.~Graetzs     'History     of     the  jeille'     (1867);    <Therese    Raquin'     (1867),    a 

lews,'  Vols.  III.  and  IV.;  Abrahams'  'Jewish  powerful  study  of  the  effects  of  remorse  fol- 

Literature,     pp.   I72-5-  lowing   on   adultery   and   murder;   and    'Madfc/ 

Ztihis,     zol-ltis     (Gr.    ZwWwt),     Thracian  leine     Fetat'      {1868).     Having    by     this     time 

rhetorician,  chiefly  remembered  for  the  asperity  trained  a  secure  footing  in  the  world  of  letters. 


of  his  criticisms  on  the  poems  of  Homer.  An  Se  conceived  the  plan  of  the  series  of  novels 
account  of  his  career  is  given  by  Vitruvius,  known  as  'Les  Rougon-Macquart,'  which  m- 
which  IS  not  self-consistent,  and  the  time  at  dudes  his  best-known  work  and  occopied  him 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  de- 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Polycrates,  to  have  been  scribed  as  an  'histoire  nalurelle  et  sociaie  d'une 
eminent  before  the  rise  of  Socrates,  and  to  famille  sous  ie  second  empire,'  and  coiisisU  of 
have  continued  to  write  until  tlie  reign  of  AI-  30  works  dealing  with  different  phases  of 
exander,  Vitruvius  represents  hira  as  seeking  modern  life,  not  always  strictly  that  of  the 
the  patronage  of  Rolemy  Philadelphus.  Her-  Second  Empire,  but  rather  that  of  the  Third 
acleides  says  he  was  originally  a  Thraaan  Republic  The  particular  departments  of  life 
slave.  He  is  rqiorted  to  have  died  a  violent  treated  in  the  volumes  were  studied  by  Zola  in 
death.  The  violence  of  his  attacks  on  Homer  the  spirit  of  a  scientific  observer,  but  o(  one 
procured  him  the  title  of  Homerotnastix.  He  with  a  decided  bias  toward  the  portrayal  of 
also  attacked  Plato  and  Isocrates.  It  is  said  moral  filth  and  disease;  and  the  bond  of  coft- 
he  found  fault  with  Homer  principally  for  nection  which  constitutes  them  a  series  is  the 
introducing  fabulous  and  incredible  stories  into  persistence  under  various  forms  in  all  the 
his  poems.  He  has  acquired  the  repuUtion  of  members  of  the  Rougon  family  of  a  moral  taint 
having   been  a   capUous   and   unjust   critic,   but  which  is  transmitted  in  accordance  with  Zola's 

"5   hira    m   the  views   of  heredity.    The   series   consists   of   the 

<De     Zoilo'  following    works;     'La    Fortune    des    Rougon' 
(1871)  ;  'La  Ciiree'   (1874);  'La  Conqiiete  de 

Zo'isite,  a  mineral  closely  related  to  epi-  Plassans'      (1874) ;     *Le    Ventre     de     Paris* 

dote.    It  IS  a  basic  ortho-silicate  of  calcium  and  (i87S>,    treating    of    the    Paris    markets;     'La 

aluminum.    HCaiAl.Si,Ou.    The    aluminum    is  Faute  de  I'Abb*  Mouret'  (1873),  whose  subject 

sometimes  partly  replaced  by   iron,  the  mineral  is    clerical    celibacy;    'Son    Excellence    Eug^e 

thus      approaching      epidote      in      composition.  Rougon'     (1876)  ;     ' L'Assommoir'      (1877),    a 

Though    its    crystals    are    orthorhombic.    their  powerful  but   revolting  stndy  of  the  effects  of 

form  is  very  similar  to  the  monoclinic  epidote,  drunkenness   and   idleness,   the   first   great    suc- 

Its   hardness   is   6  to  6.3   and  specific   gi'avity  cess   of  the   series;    'Nana'    (1880),   a  coarse 

about  3J.    Its  color  is   usually   dull   gray  or  picture  of  courtesan  life ;  'Pot-BoniUe>  (i88a); 
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the  great  shops  of  Paris;  <La  }(...  _. 
(1883) ;  'Germinal'  (J885),  treating  of  the  life, 
of  French  miners;  'L'CEuvre'  (1886),  in  which 
he  dissects  literary  and  artistic  decadents;  'La 
Terre*  (1888),  a  study  of  the  French  peasantry 
in  which  prurient  naturalism  reaches  the  zenith 
of  repulsiveness ;  <U  Reve>  (1888);  <La  Bete 
Humaire'  (1890),  treating  of  railways; 
'L'Argent'  (i8gi),  dealinK  with  stockbrokers 
and  company  promoters;  'La  Debacle*  (1892), 
a  powerfully  realistic  picture  of  military  life  in 
connection  with  the  Franco-German  war  and 
the  break-up  of  the  Second  Empire;  and  'Le 
Docteur  Pascal*  (1893),  in  whicli  the  whole  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Immediately  after 
completing  this  huge  undertaking  he  started  the 
'Trois  Vines'  series,  consisting  of  'Lourdes* 
(i8tM)-  'Rome*  (i8g6),  and  'Paris'  (1897),  in 
which  he  portrays  the  spiritual  development  of 
a  priest,  Pierre  Froment,  out  of  miraculous 
Christianity  through  a  sort  of  social  Cathol- 
icism into  a  creed  of  justice  and  labor.  In  the 
incomplete  tetralogy  entitled  'Lea  Quatres 
Evangiles'  ('The  Four  Gospels*)  he  proposed 
to  formulate  his  social  cospeL  The  first  vol' 
ume  is  <Fecondite'  (1900),  whose  hero, 
Mathieu,  is  the  son  of  the  hero  of  the  preced- 
ing series.  The  second  volume,  'Travail* 
('Labor,'  1901),  has  a  hero  named  Luc;  and 
of  the  remaining  two,  'Verite'  (Truth)  and 
'justice,*  whose  heroes  were  to  be  named  after 
the  other  two  evangehsts,  the  former  was  ap- 
pearing at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  Zola  appears  best  in  his  short 
stories,  of  which,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  collections  entitled  'Le  Capitainq 
Burle*  (1882),  and  <Nais  Micoulin'  (1883) 
have  been  published.  His  famous  story  of 
'L'Attaque  du  Moulin'  forms  part  of  the  vol- 
ume of  'Soirees  de  Medan'  (t88o),  to  which 
Maupassant  and  other  friends  also  contributed. 
He  defended  his  view  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  literary  art  and  collected  many  critical 
articles  in  several  works.  Several  of  his  novels 
were  dramatized  by  himself  and  others,  and 
he  also  wrote  for  the  stage  'Les  Heritiers  Ra- 
bourdin'  (i8?4),  and  'Le  Bouton  de  Rose' 
{1878),  but  none  of  them  except  'L'Assom- 
moir'  (1881),  known  in  Charles  Reade's  Eng- 
lish version  as  'Drink*  (1879),  were  at  all  suc- 
cessful. ZoIaV  chivalrous  defense  of  Captain 
Dreyfus  (q.v.)  in  1898  led  to  his  trial  and  cod- 
demnation  to  imprisonment  and  fine.  He  was 
ereated  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1888  and  an  officer  in  1893,  but  after  his  con- 
demnation in  iBg6  his  name  was  removed  from 
the  roll  He  was  president  of  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Lettres  in  1891-4,  but  he  was  repeat- 
edly refused  admission  to  the  Academy.  Zola 
was  the  reosgniied  bead  of  the  naturalistic 
school  in  fiction,  but  his  followers  were  latterly 
few  in  number.  His  novels  belong  rather  to 
the  domain  of  science  than  to  that  of  art.  They 
are  studies,  in  the  main  faithful  enough  though 
not  free  from  distortion  and  exaggeration,  in 
moral  and  social  pathology;  but  they  are  not 
true  to  life  and  nature  in  the  fullest  sense,  in 
the  only  sense  which  would  entitle  them  to 
rank  as  artistic  creations.  Translations  of  the 
most  important  have  appeared,  chiefly  by 
Viretelly.  Consult  Brunetiire,  'Le  Roman 
Naturaliste'  (18B3),  and  R.  H.  Sherard's  highly 
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Zol'lars,  Ely  Vaughan,  American  educa- 
tor; b.  near  Lower  Salem,  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  17  Sept.  1847.  Graduated  from  Bethany 
College  (W.  Va.)  in  1875,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  in  1S85-S,  and  in  1888-1902  was  presi- 
dent of  Hiram  College  (Ohio).  His  writings 
include  'Holy  Book  and  Sacred  Day*  (i^); 
'Bible  Geography*  (1894);  'Great  Salvation* 
(1895)  ;  and  'Hebrew  Prophecy.' 

Zollicoffer,  zoll-kof-er,  Pelix  Kirk,  Ameri- 
can soldier;  b,  Maury  County  Tenn.,  19  May 
1812;  d.  near  Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  ig  Jan.  1862. 
He  entered  the  printer's  trade,  published  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  for  about  a 
year,  and  finally  became  editor  of  the  'Ob- 
server* at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  his  duties  being 
temporarily  interrupted  by  his  service  in  the 
Seminole  war,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  At  Columbia  he  also  published 
and  edited  an  agricultural  weekly.  He  became 
editor  of  the  Nashville  'Banner,'  the  leading 
Whig  organ  of  Tennessee,  in  1841 ;  in  1844-9 
was  State  comptroller;  and  in  1853-9  was  a 
representative  in  Congress.  In  1861  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  with  brigadier's  rank. 
He  was  in  immediate  command  at  the  battle 
of  Mill  Springs,  on  the  Cumberland,  when 
Thomas  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  field, 
and  achieved  the  first  real  victory  for  the 
National  cause.  ZoUicofFcr  was  killed  within 
the  enemy's  lines,  whither  he  had  passed  by 
mistake  while  on  a  tour     ' 


ZoUiiig,  tsoi'ling,  Theophil,  German  editor 

and  author:  b.  Scafati,  near  Naples,  Italy,  30 
Dec.  1849;  d.  Berlin  23  March  1901.  He  was 
educated  at  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin, 
and  from  1881  was  editor  of  the  Berlin  weekly, 
'Die  Gegenwart.'  Unsuccessful  with  his 
dramas,  he  wrote  some  works  of  fiction  that 
were  well  received, —  among  them  *Der 
Klatsch'  (1889);  'Coulissengeister*  (1891), 
and  'Bismarcks  Nachfolger*  (1894).  For 
Kiirschner's  'Deutsche  Nationallitteratur*  he 
prepared  a  four-volume  critical  edition  of  the 
works  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (q.v,). 

ZSUner,  tsel'ner,  Karl  Friedrich,  German 
physicist  and  astronomer:  b.  Berlin  8  Nov. 
1834;  d.  Leipsic  25  April  1882.  Educated  at 
Berlin  and  Basel,  he  became  a  lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic  in  1865,  in  1866  professor 
extraordinary  of  physical  astronomy,  and  in 
1872  professor  ordinary.  He  made  numerous 
contributions  to  astronomical  science.  These 
included  the  determination  of  the  reflective 
capacity  (albedo)  of  many  planets  and  a  study 
of  their  thermal  conditions;  photometric  inves- 
tigations of  the  Mercurian  phases;  and  a  study, 
through  observation,  of  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiations  at  their  source,  of  the  solar  tempera- 
ture. His  'Grundzuge  ejner  allgemeinen  Pho- 
tometrie  des  Himmels'  (1861)  contained  the 
description  of  a  new  instrument,  the  astropho- 
tometer,  for  the  measurement  of  the  light  and 
color  of  stars.  To  the  publications  of  the  Royal 
Saxon  Scientific  Society  he  fnmished  nwny 
papers  on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun 
and  stars ;  and  he  constructed  spectroscopic  in- 
struments. 'Uebcr  die  Natur  der  Kometen* 
(1872;  3d  ed.  1883)  expounded  die  theory  that 
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Ae  briBhtness  of  comets  is  due  rot  to  the  fact  Zollbundesrath    and    a    Zoll    parliament.    The 

that    they    are    incandescent    through    heat    but  total    number    of    votes    in    the    Zollbundesrath 

that  they  are  glowing  with  electricity.    Zbllner  was  58,  of  which  Prussia  had  17.     This  arrange- 

was  lallerly  interested  in  spiritualism.    Among  ment,  formed  for  I2  years,  was  also  brought  to 

his  further  volumes  are  'Pholometrische  Unter-  an   end   pr«naturely   b^   th*   formation    of    the 

suchungen'     (1865),    and     "Ueber    die    univer-  German  Empire.     By  article  33  of  the  con   * 

selle   Bedeutung  der  mechanischen    Principien>  tion  of  the  empire  the  territory  included  ii 

(186?).     Consult  the  study  by  Korber    (i8»),  ZoUverein    is    to    coincide    with    the    territ 

and  Gierke,  "Popular  History  of  Astronomy  in  of  the  empire,  with  a  few  exceptions  noticed 

the  191I1  Century>   (1893).  below.    The  powers  of  the  Zollbundesrath  and 

ZoUverein.   tsol'fer-In"    Ceustoms-union»).  5°"  S^^'^^f  i  ""^   t^.^nsferred  to   the   legisU- 

•n,.    ««M-   r-^,~^^„    r^^t^i.^-.i^^    i^.^^a    L  '"^  bodies  of  the  empire,  and  the  aSairs  of  the 

1r.%  f^?i  in  rTn    r£n^?^,.^,.t  .hf  ^,ir^  <="'"'''  ^ureau  of  the  Zoilvetein  are  transferred 

i^i^„^^.i«nTfh*^.  r?^  n  ^™t^  '^     Tlr,  ^°  committees   formed   by  the   Federal   Council 

for  un.on  among  the  German  people,  or  even  to  ^j  ^^^  ^  j„_     rj.      ^^^^^^^^^^  ^j  j^e  free  ports 

satisfy  their  practical   reqmrements.     The  trade  ^f  Hamburg  and   Bremen  were   for   some  time 

Of   Getmany  m  particular   suffered   much   from  ^eluded   from   the  ZoUverein.  and  some  com- 

thc  obstructions  caused  by  the  different  customs  ^^„^^  ^f  j^e  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and  a  frag- 

systems  of  so  many  ^tty  states.     In  1818  Prus-  n,ent  of  Hamliurg  are   still   excluded   from   S; 

sia    took    the    initiative    of   abolishing    inlemal  ^^ile   Luxemburg   and   the   Austrian   commune 

customs,  but  this  policy  excited  much  opposi-  of  Jungholz  are  included  in  it    See  Gehmany. 
Hon  among  the  other  German  stales,  and  even  _  ,,         „  t  .■        .        - 

on  the  part  of  the  Bund  itself,  which  was  in-  .     Zolnay,  George  Juhan,  American  sculptor: 

deed  to  some  extent  justified  by  the  coercive  ^  Hungary  4,  July  1863.    He  was  for  a  time  in 

measures  used  by  Prussia  to  enforce  the  adop-  t*'^  "^'Y'   =""'«•  •>"'  |"^.^"=?'iy  '^"^'^^  »'  *^ 

tion  of  its  policy  on  the  smaller  German  sut«  ir^P^f  Academy  of  Fme  Arts,  and  ai  i8ga 

within  its  bSunds.    Prussia  offered  to  admit  the  ^""1,%  ^"""f  V  '^^"f  .^^  «f  ^T"n^?^  !!'■"*' 

other  German  states  within  its  union,  but  many  ^'  ^f  "^  sculptors  of  the  World's  Columbian 

o*  them  pi^ferred   to  set  up  rival  aid  antagd-  Expos  tion.     Hiswork  at  Ae  Nashville.  Tenn., 

nistic    associations,     Thu»    Bavaria    and    Wur  «"P08ition  of  1897  attracted  considerable  atten- 

temberg  formed  a  customs  league  in  1827,  and  ^°^    ^""R  imporUnt   examples   of   his,  art 

Hohenzollem  joined  these  states   in    1828.    In  are  a  tyinranum  for  the  University  of  Virginia^ 

the  Mme  year  was  formed  the  Middle  German  ^  ^"*'  "*  ^  *■  ^^^  ^°\*^  ^""5  *  ^^\"^  °' 

Union,     including     Saxony,     Hanbver,     Hesse,  J™"*™    ^"^f  k".  R«'""°"<''    ^a.,    Md    nu- 

Brunswick,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  Frank-  n»«rous  portrait  busts. 

fort-on-the-Majn,  etc.,  and  in  1834  another  ZomlNi,  capital  of  the  British  Central 
union  (Steuerverein)  between  Hanover,  Bruns-  Africa  Protectorate,  situated  in  Nyassaland,  on 
wick,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  which  was  joined  ™e  southern  slope  of  Mount  Zoba,  10  miles 
by  Oldenburg  in  1836.  But  these  hostile  unions  west  of  Lake  Shirwa,  at  the  height  of  about 
were  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  have  any  great  3.000  .feet  above  the  sea.  Zomba  is  in  tele- 
vitality,  and  they  were  gradually  disintegrated  graphic  communication  with  the  principal  sta- 
by  the  desertion  of  their  individual  members  to  '"O"?  '"  Central  Africa  and  Cape  Town.  A  san- 
ioin  the  Prussian  union.  Electoral  Hesse  atorium  has  been  built  on  a  plateau  2,500  feet 
joined  in  1831 ;  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg.  Saxony,  higher  op.  ilie  population  is  as  yet  small. 
and  other  states  in  1833 ;  Hesse- Homburg,  Zombor,  zom'bor,  or  Sombor,  Hungary, 
Baden,  and  Nassau  in  1835;  Frankfort  in  1836;  a  town  of  the  comilat  of  Bacs-Bodrog,  on  the 
Luxemburg  in  1842;  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  etc.,  Baczer  or  Franrens  Canal,  which  unites  the 
in  1851.  During  the  treaty  period  of  1854-65  Theiss  with  (he  Danube,  65  miles  southwest  of 
nearly  all  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Aus-  Szegedin.  It  has  two  Greek  churches,  a  mag- 
tria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  and  the  Hanse-  nificent  town-house,  and  a  public  library,  and 
towns,  was  included  in  the  union.  A  difference  carries  on  majiufaclurcs  of  silk.  There  is  a 
of  views  between  the  various  parties  to  the  large  trade  in  cattle  and  com.  Pop.  about 
union   began    at    this    time   to   develop,    which  3','Xia. 

caused    much    tedious   negotiation.    In    general         Zona  Libre,  so'na  le'brS,  a  strip  of  coun- 

the  north  of  Germany  was  in  favor  of  imposing  tir  extending  along  the  whole  northern  frontier 

import  duties  on  foreign  trade  for  purposes  of  of  Mexico,  20  kilometres  wide,  where  imported 

revenue  only,  while  the  south  favored  protective  goods  are  admitted  at  10  per  cent  of  the  or- 

dtrties.     As  each  member  of  the  ZoUverein  had  dinary   duties    for    use   within    the    zone.     This 

an   equal   voice  in   the   direction   of  a   common  zone  was  first  established  on  the  frontier  of  the 

policy  it  was  impossible  to  adjust  these  differ-  state  of  Tamaulipas  alone,  in  1858,  and  was  not 

enccs  so  as  to  satisftr  the  more  powerful  slates,  extended   across   the   whole   frontier   until   1885. 

particularly  Prussia.    Austria  also  wished  either  At  one  time  after  the  Civil  War,  the  United 

to  be  included  in  the   union  or  to  break  it  up.  States    authorities    claimed    that    the    privileges 

Matters    continued    substantially    in    the    same  permitted    within    the    zone    encouraged    smug- 

atate  after  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  from  I  Jan.  gling;  the  Mexican  government  claims  that  the 

1866  to  31   Dec.  1867;  but  the  war  of  1866  put  conditions   of  retail  trade  make  the  zone  a  ne- 

«n  end  to  this  agreement,  and  new  arrangements  cessity;  opposition  to  the  zone,  however,  exists 

were    entered    into    according    to    the    political  among  competing  manufacturers  in  the  interior 

combinations  then  formed,  Prussia  obtaining  a  of  Mexico. 

preponderating  influence   in   the   union   of   iSS?,  Zon'araB.  Joannes,  Byxantine  historian  ot 

Which  mclnded  the  North  German   Bund,   Ba-  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century  a.d.    He  filled 

jana,  WGrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse  (south  of  the  some    distinguished    offices   about  the   imperial 

Ham),  and  Lnxemburg,    It  was  directed  by  a  court,  but  gave  himself  up  to  a  religious  life  ai 
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B  monk  of  Saint  Basil,  employing  his  leisure  characterized,  among  other  differences,  by  local 

hours  in  the  compilation  of  a   'History   of  the  peculiarities  in  animals  and  plants.     It  is  a  com- 

World  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Year  monplace  of  knowledge  that  the  animal  life  of 

1118.'     In  this  work  (of  which  an  edition  ap~  the  tropics  is  different  from  that  of  the  Arctic 

peared  at  Paris  in  1686)   he  follows  principally  regions;  that  the  birds  and  mammals  and  small 

the  narrative  of  Dio  Cassius,  of  whose  first  20  creatures    of    Africa    differ    almost    altogether 

books  nothing  is  extant  save  Zonaras'  abstract ;  from    those    of    South    America    or    Australia, 

but  as  he  approaches  his  own  times  he  becomes  Closer  examination  shows  that  such  differences 

more  entitled  to  attention,  as  his  mistakes  arise  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  between  lesser 

evidently    more    from    ignorance    than    design,  regions,  as  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  conti- 

Tbere  is  also  extant  a  commentary  on  the  apos~  nent,  groups  of  islands  separated  by  a  sea-space, 

folic   canons   by   him.     There   is   an   edition   of  and   so   forth.     On   the   other   hand,   there   may 

the  'History'  by  Pinder  (1841-4),  with  a  third  be   found   striking  resemblances   in   the   faunas 

volume  by  Buttner-Wobst  (1897).  of  certain  separate  regions,  or  a  sameness  over 

Zone,  the  term  applied  to  any  portion  of  *"  £?t«"!'^=  area,  as  Europe  and  Asia. 
the  earth's  surface  bounded  by  two  parallels  of  ,  '^P  importance  and  significance  of  these 
latitude,  but  more  particularly  applied  to  five  fa^**  impressed  themselves  upon  scientific  men 
such  zones,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  by  ?"  y  *'"""  """*  ,*""'^^-  ^s  long  as  it  was 
natural  boundaries.  These  five  zones  are  called  held  that  each  species  must  have  been  created, 
the  torrid,  northern  and  southern  temperate,  as  a  general  rule  within  the  geographiral  area 
and  northern  and  southern  frigid  zones.  The  whTch  it  now  occupies,  the  most  curious  facts  of 
torrid  rone  extends  ^3//  north  and  south  of  distribution  could  be  regarded  only  with  'stenle 
the  equator;  and  twice  a  year  the  sun  shines  W?n<ier"  Birt  when  the  idea  came  to  be  enter- 
vertically  on  its  inhabitants.  This  zone  is  *^'P^A  'l^^*  ='""1  !P«l"  .^"'^?  j^^**  »  common 
bounded,  00  both  sides  of  the  equator,  by  the  oj''?"''  '^  was  obviously  implied  that  th^  or 
two  tropics;  that  is.  the  circles  in  which  the  sun  *«""  an«fto"  must  have  had  a  common  birth- 
rcaches  its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator.  P'^^^*:  *"<■  consequently,  when  we  find  membera 
As  the  rays  of  the  sun  here  are  nearly  vertical  °f  %«\°^^  '7"^^  ^'9'"  *^'"  "*^^*''  kmdr«d, 
a  perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  day  and  night  ^5  *«•  '>*'""<*  ^°  inquire,  how  this  came  about 
under  the  equator  are  always  equj;  and  even  ^hus,  we  have  t"  /^P'""  how  the  tapirs  are 
at  the  tropics  the  difference  is  scarcely  an  hour,  confined  to  the  Malayan  regi«i  and  Sou* 
Owing  to  the  nature  and  situation,  however,  of  .^""T^'  **'"  '^""''.%^''  "'^''f'i  °f-  '^^"'  "^ 
the  countries  in  this  zone  the  heat  is  not  every  '"•  Andes;  marsupials  (o  the  Australian  region 
where  the  same.  The  warmest  portions  aie  and  Ameri«. ;  how  the  birds,  mammals  and  rep- 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa;  in  Uie  regions  ^'«  °*  ^"^'^  Amerrca  resmible  those  <rf 
nearer  the  equator  where  vegetation  prevails  ^"^"P*  """  ">«"  ^h**«=  °*  South  America,  and 
the  heat  is  less  excessive,  in  the  islands  of  the  *°  ??■  ,  r.,-  ^  .  *  _^  ^  ^■ 
South  Seas  a  milder  ciiAiate  prevails,  and  the  .M^«u  0/ DMfi;r*Gl--A«eptmg  as  a  starting 
highest  mountains  of  Peru  and  equatorial  Af-  ??'"*  '.'"^  proposition  that  the  vanous  forms  O? 
rica  are  covered  with  perpetu^  snow.  The  ''*«  originated  in  some  parent-stock  or  stodcs 
two  temperate  zones  extend  from  the  tropics  to  f*  «  P^l'^lar  P'^ce  or  places,  the  Pr«=nt  djs- 
the  polar  circles.  They  contain  the  most  popu-  *"'"'*'?"  of  their  descendants  as  we  inow  them, 
lous  countries,  and  the  climate  is  various  As  I?"^*  '^t^"^  "^'"^  upon  the  powers  of  disper- 
the  distance  from  the  tropics  increases  the  heat  *"="  which  each  possessed,  and  the  character^ 
under  similar  conditions  diminishes,  the  differ-  the  physical  influences  and  obstructions  whirf. 
ence  of  the  seasons  becomes  greater,  the  days  ?«<=^^''?  controlling  factors  or  barriers  m  gnrf- 
and  nights  become  more  unequal  untH  we  ar-  mg  their  dispereal  along  certam  lines  and  alto- 
rive  at  a  point  where  once  a  year  the  sun  does  8*^ther  prevented  it  elsewhere.  Theore  leally  a 
not  appear  above  (he  horizon  during  the  "^*  ^1°^  ?!*'"''*.  T?'^  equally  in  all  d.rec- 
24  hours,  and  once  a  year  does  not  sit  for  ^■°'"  /^'^  '"  pomt  of  origin;  a«ually  a  very 
the  same  lime.  The  circles  passing  through  [r:f^"i", ","''; „""P' ''='*:'',, V°1.°^  ^H™^"^" 
these   points,    parallel   to   the    ^uator    and   the  ^",;!C'"f,  '"n-^ln.  =n^   Ii^l^«iJ?.^f  dS 

l;TTretXd''S,i'T'^-'''  %^  ""f^'T  '°T'  ^"-  'r^ss°es^ed'Sy""Jiima1s'rr^nts°VTl 

and   arc  called   the  arctic  and   antarctic   circles,  g:  ,  imnorlani-e 

£  "af  ,ta  hr^h'  '/t"  ,'"  ""  ?°'"  "'■         St^^SSy  n,ce„a^  to  taw  .temio.  to 

S*  i^  ,1,,  ™t  5   the    tcmperitt    zones,  ,^     f„ili|i„  ,„  diJ„,i„„  p„„«s,J  by  uio.U 

Tr,-      All  r      !r^u        .onthera  hOTi.phe™,  „d„„,j    „i(|,    g„.,    locomotive    powers,    i»d 

h  Uli,/  i,  rt       I"'"  "='"  '»  *=  ;»'«  espeddly,  amona  I.nd  .nlmals,  bv  those  ivinj 

X,  „1        ■    i™J     ;;"■    The.distjnce  from  thriowe;  ol  Bijht  (i.v.)  ;  but  it  is  mportut  t5 

S.JSlri.,-       <■  1°  f  ?  5°'"   »."!<••    The  note  th.t  somelnimitls,  which  in  the  idilt  .tate 

™r,?!.™  ..         L'.i"'    r"   Ty' ."=  ter  endoied  in  this  respect  when  youiii.    Such, 

wi.    S3  'PP^th  the  poles;  and  for  days,  ,„,  „.„p|e,  i,  ,he  casJ  with  echiiod,1n».  m^- 

Z.Mi  .t.  o,  ,    ,  ''lir  ".f  "I"  ""'  ""  mollisks,  and  similar  lowly  agnatic  ionni 

f^!h.  ;S,.  ,Z    """"""'.  "T  "■«  J°"™;  all  of  which  develop  from  frcMwimminj,  atS 

S*    liZ  i".,  .1,'™  .5,    1         °'  °"  ''"■  ""'  oft"  far-drifting  larva!.    (See  PuuktokJ   Bnl 

one  night  each  six  month,  long.  accidental  modes  of  di<per«,l  mitst  also  be  lalen 

Zoogeography,  the  science  of  mapping  out  into  account.    The  carrying  poiver  of  winds  is 

Oie  surface  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  its  known  to  be  sufficient  to  bear  along  in  the  air 

■?""^|i  **  ^""ty  of  the  distribution  of  animal  fine  dust  across  seas  many  hundreds  of  miles 

hfe.    it  has  always  been  obvious  to  travelers,  and  in  width ;  and  we  have  in  that  agency  alone  an 

even  the  most  superficial  students  of  nature,  that  adequate  means  of  accounting  for  tlie  dispet' 

the  various  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  were  sion  of  all  plants  propagated  by  minute  spores 
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For  that  reason  the  distribution  of  most  crypto-  Further,  marine  currents  often  carry  on  their 
(amic  plants  hardly  enters  inlo  the  problem,  surface  various  kinds  of  natural  rafts,  which 
iince  these  mosses,  fungi,  seaweeds,  and  the  like  may  transport  both  plants  and  animals.  In  the 
are  almost  universal.  What  part  winds  may  polar  regions  icebergs  and  icefloes  may  serve 
have  played  in  carrying  the  seeds  of  flowering  this  purpose;  and  elsewhere  trunks  of  trees,  and 
plants  is  more  doubtful;  but  observations  show  even  fragments  torn  from  the  land.  Such  frag- 
that  even  for  such  seeds,  especially  when  pro-  menis,  forming  small  islands  with  erect  trees 
vided  with  some  kind  of  feathery  appendage,  upon  them,  have  been  seen  at  a  distance  of  100 
winds  may  occasionally  serve  as  a  means  of  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  other 
transport  for  very  long  distances.  See  Plant  rivers.  Wallace  points  out  that  ocean  waifs  of 
Geography  ;  Plant  Lore.  one  kind  or  another  are  almost  the  only  means 
But  in  the  case  of  animals  also,  winds  are  we  can  imagine  by  which  land-shells  can  have 
a  more  important  means  of  transport  than  one  acquired  the  wide  distribution  for  which  they 
might  at  tJrst  suppose.  Birds  and  insects  are  are  remarkable.  Again,  locomotive  animals  are 
often  blown  immense  distances  out  of  their  very  frequently  the  means  of  dispersing  both 
course;  and  to  (his  cause,  for  instance,  is  due  plants  and  other  animals.  Seeds  may  be  attached 
the  arrival  every  year  of  American  birds  to  the  fleece  or  fur  of  mammals  or  the  plumage 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  of  birds,  or  may  be  enclosed  in  clumps  of  earth 
while  European  birds  almost  never  reach  clinging  to  the  feet  or  some  other  part  of  bird 
America  —  a  fact  plainly  due  to  the  preva-  or  beast,  even  of  insects.  It  seems  probable  that 
lent  easterly  direction  of  the  winds,  and  aquatic  birds  and  water-beetles  have  been  the 
especially    the    gales     in     spring    and    autumn,  means  of  distributing  aquatic  plants  and  fresh- 


The  Terreatn»1  Flor«l  Domains  accoidini  lo  0»car  Droit: 

1.  Northern.                            5.  Central  N.  American.  9.  Tropical  American.            13.  Andin*. 

J.  Inner  AsLalie.                    6.  Tropical  African.  ig.  South  African.                    14.  Antarctic 

}.  Meditertinean.                  7.  East   African  lalanda.  it.  Auslralian. 

4.  Eajtcm  Asiatic                fi.  Jndioo.  la.  New  Zealand. 

when  birds  are  migrating.    Insects  have  been  water  moilusks,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 

caught  on  ships  upward  of  300  miles  from  land,  wide   diffusion;   and   the   spawn   of   amphibians 

Further,  there   are   well   authenticated  cases  of  and   fresh-water   fishes   may  be  conveyed   from 

even  crabs,  frogs,  and  fishes  being  carried  long  one  body  of  fresh  water  to  another  by  the  same 
distances  by  storms .  and  in  this  way  it  is  possi- 
ble to  account  for  the  transference  of  fish,  etc., 

from  one  river  system  to  another.    Still  more    __ _    __    ,..„    ,. _.,_    _ _.. 

frequently,  in  all  probability,  are  the  eggs  of  from  one  region  to  another.    The  foreign  plants 

sucfi  creatures  transported  by  this  means.  found  growing  on  ballast  heaps  near  every  dvi- 

Next,    marine   currents   also    form,    beyond  li?ed  port,  are  instances  of  this,  and  so,  also, 

doubt,  a  highly  important  means  of  dispersal  are  the  plants  which  have  sprung  from  seeds 

both  for  plants  and  animals,  and  thai  in  various  introduced  with  imported  grain  and  merchan- 

ways.    First,  seeds  may  float  on  the  surface  of  dise.    The  whole  coastal  region  of  North  Amer- 

the    ocean,    and    be    carried    by    currents    for  tea   is  overrun   with   European   weeds.     Where- 

hundreds  of  miles,  and  become  stranded  on  a  ever  European   ships   have  gone  the  rats  and 

distant  shore  stili  in  a  condition  fit  for  germina-  other  vermin  of  the  Old  World  have  accorrt- 

tion.    The  experiments  of  Darwin  to  determine  panied  them,  and  hundreds  of  species  of  exotit 

the  vitality  of  seeds  in  sea-water  first  enabled  lis  injurious  insects  ar«  known  in  all  agricuhural 

lo  annrpciate    the    imnonance    of   this    factor,  districts. 
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Obtlaclet  to  Diffitsioti  of  AnitnaU. —  For  all  coasts  are  distinguished  by  charaaeristic  fishes 

land  plants  and  land  animals,  the  most  obvious  and  other  marine  creatures.    The  principal  bar- 

and  effective  barrier  is  a  wiide  expanse  of  ocean ;  Hers  for  fish  are  temperature  and  the  interven- 

and  where  the  expanse  is  very  wride  tt  is  seldom  tion  of  land.     Thus,  the  Isthmus  of   Panama  i» 

passable  except  with  the  aid  of  man.     For  land  at  present  a  complete  barrier  for  fishes  requiring 

mammals  the  ocean  is  an  absolutely  impassable  warm  seas.    See  Fish,  Gbografhical  Distribu- 

barrier,  and  hence  native  mammals  are  always  tion  of. 

absent  from  oceanic  islands  (that  is,  islands  that  Geological    Evidence.—  If    all    the    barriers 

have  never  been  connected  with  the  mainland) ;  to  migration  bad  existed  in  all  past  time  as  they 

and  this  barrier  is  almost  equally  effective  for  are  now,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  explain 

serpents  and  amphibians,  which  also  are  nearly  the   present   distribution  of  plants   and   animals 

always  wanting  where  there  are  no  native  mam-  on  the  supposition  that  kindred  groups  have  had 

mals.    Lizards  are  more  frequently  found  indig-  a  common  birthplace.     But  the   solution  of  the 

enous   on   oceanic    islands,   though   their   means  problems  of  distribution   is  to  be   found  in  the 

of  transit  from  the  mainland  is  unknowa     Arms  fact  that  all   the  barriers  are  liable  to  change, 

of  the   sea  and   broad  rivers  are  likewise  gen-  Of  changes  of  sea  and  land  geology  supplies  us 

erally   impassable   for   the   creatures   mentioned,  with  abundant  evidence.     Portions  of  the  main- 

though   some  of  them  have   greater  powers   of  land  now  continuous  were  at  one  time  severed 

swimming    than     is    generally    supposed.    The  by   arms    of    the   sea ;    and    islands    have    been 

jaguar,  tne  bear,  and   the  bison  are  capable  of  formed  by  the  severance  of  portions  of  land  that 

swimming   the   widest   rivers;   pigs    have   been  once   belonged   to   the  mainland.     Such   islands 

known  to  swim  ashore  when  carried  out  to  sea  are  known  as  continental  islands,  and  the  study 

to  a  distance  of  several  miles;  and  even  a  boa  of  their  faunas  and  floras  is  one  of  peculiar  in- 

constrictor,  it  is  said,  has  swum  to  the  island  terest    in    connection    with   geographical    distri- 

of  Sl  Vincent  from  the  South  American  coast —  bution.    These  faunas  and  floras  show,  as  might 

a  distance  of  200  miles.  be  expected,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  corre- 

Mountains,    and    especially   high   mountains,  spondence    with    those    of    the    mainland    from 

arc  also  frequently  effective  barriers  to  the  mi-  which  the  islands  have  been  cut  off;  and  the 

gration  of  land  plants  and  animals;  but  in  some  resemblance  is  the  closer  the  more  recently  the 

cases  they  enable  plants  and  animals  of  a  cold  land  connection  has  been  destroyed.     The  rela- 

dimate  to  spread  into  latitudes  where,  in  the  live  date  of  the  disunion  is   usually  approxi- 

plains,  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  them.    Again,  mately  indicated  by  the  depth  of  the  sea  which 

deserts  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  majority  of  plants  now  separates  island  and  mainland,  shallow  seas 

and  animals;  forests  are  a  barrier  to  the  camel,  dividing  portions  of  land  that  have  only  recently 

hare,  zebra,  giraffe,  etc. ;  treeless  regions  to  apes,  been   disconnected,   and   deeper   seas   separating 

ieniurs,  and  many  monkeys ;  plains  to  wild  goats  '  those  which  have  been  longer  apart, 

and   sheep.     Broad   rivers   also   act  occasionally  The    most    remarkable   case    of    isolation    is 

as  barriers  to  distribution,  and  that,  strange  to  presented   by   the   Australian    region,  the   fauna 

say,  even  in  the  case  of  some  species  of  birds.  and  flora  of  which  are  the  most  peculiar  in  the 

Another  important  barrier  is  that  of  climate;  world.  In  the  widest  sense,  this  region  includes 
but  climate  merely  limits  the  range  of  a  species  not  only  the  vast  island  of  Australia  itself,  but 
or  group  within  a  continuous  area,  for  exam-  also  New  Guinea  and  al!  the  Malayan  and  Pa- 
ple,  through  limiting  the  food  supply  by  restrict-  cific  islands  to  the  east  of  a  deep  chatmd  be- 
ing vegetation.  The  range  of  insects  is  pc-  tween  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok  —  a 
culiarly  liable  to  be  limited  in  this  way,  certain  channel  the  significance  of  which,  as  a  boundary 
insects  being  attached  to  particular  species  of  line  for  plants  and  animals,  was  first  pointed 
plants,  and  others  to  genera  or  families;  and  out  by  A.  R.  Wallace,  the  great  authority  on 
for  this  reason  insects,  in  spite  of  the  excep-  animal  distribution,  and  hence  known  as  Wal- 
tional  facilities  for  dispersal  which  many  of  lace's  Line.  The  great  feature  of  this  regio« 
them  enjoy,  are  remarkable,  as  a  rule,  rather  (so  far  as  animal  distribution  is  concerned) 
for  the  restriction  of  their  areas  of  distrJbntion  'the  almost  total  absence  of  all  the  forms  ot 
than  for  their  wide  diffusion.  Various  other  mammalia  which  abound  in  the  rest  of  the 
minor  factors  might  be  mentioned.  world,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  great  variety 

But  a  more  generally  operative  organic  bar-  of  marsupials.*  The  family  just  mentioned, 
rier  consists  in  the  fact  of  a  region  being  already  though  now  restricted  in  the  manner  stated  at 
fully  occupied  by  a  native  flora  and  fauna,  so  the  beginning  of  this  article,  was  at  one  time 
that  there  is  no  room  for  new-comers.  Hence  spread  over  the  whole  world,  but  has  in  most 
it  happens  tliat  seeds  may  be  wafted  in  plenty  parts  become  extinguished  by  the  competition  of 
from  one  country  to  another  without  a  single  later  types ;  thus  presenting  one  01  the  best 
plant  growing  from  these  seeds  being  able  to  examples  of  what  are  known  as  discontinuous 
establish  itself;  and  there  may  even  be,  as  in  areas  of  distribution,  and  offering  an  illus- 
South  America,  a  free  communication  wilh  an-  tralion  of  the  mode  in  which  such  discontinuity- 
Other  region  while  the  fauna  remains  strikingly  is  usually  brought  about.  The  early  severance 
distinct,  simply  because  that  portion  of  the  of  the  Australian  region  from  the  Asiatic  conti- 
American  continent  is  already  completely  nent  (in  the  Mesozoic  Age)  saved  the  Aus- 
stocked  with  a  fauna  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tralian  marsupials  from  the  competition  which 
physical  conditions  there  prevailing.  almost  extinguished  the  group  elsewhere. 

The  barriers  to  the  spread  of  marine  Turning  row  to  marine  distribution,  we  find 
creatures  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  evidence  of  the  former  absence  of  a  land  bar- 
terrestrial  forms.  The  freedom  of  communica-  rier  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  identity 
tion  between  one  part  of  the  ocean  and  another  of  many  species  of  fish  on  both  sides  of  the 
makes  it  impossible  to  mark  out  any  marine  isthmus, 
zoogeographical  regions,  though  many  seas  and  Changes  in  the  climatic  barrier  have  also  had 
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eti  important  influence  on  geographical  distribu- 
tion; and  it  is  by  such  changes,  combined  with 
changes  in  the  continuity  of  land  in  the  north 
polar  re^ons,  that  the  affinities  between  the 
floras  of  Japan  and  eastern  North  America  must 
be  explained.    When  these  affinities  were  first 

Eointed  out  by  Asa  Gray,  that  distinguished 
Qtanist  divined  the  true  explanation  —  namely, 
that  in  former  geological  epochs,  a  genial 
climate  must  have  prevailed  even  within  the 
polar  circle,  so  as  lo  allow  of  the  existence  of  a 
remarlcably  uniform  flora,  suitable  to  such  a 
climate,  all  round  the  pole  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes ;  and  that  as  the  climate  became  colder  in 
the  North  this  flora  was  driven  southward,  and 
became  differentiated  according  to  the  differ- 
ences of  climate  in  the  more  southerly  latitudes 
to  which  it  advanced.  Hence  the  eastern  parts 
of  America  and  Asia,  as  they  correspond  pretty 
much  in  climate,  came  to  correspond  also  more 
closely  than  other  tracts  in  the  same  latitude  in 
the  character  of  their  floras.    The  soundness  of 


n^ammals.  the  regions  adopted  by  Wallace  are 
nearly  the  same  as  tliose  first  suggested  by 
Sclater  as  applicable  to  the  distribution  of  birds: 
for,  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  facility  which 
birds  have  for  crossing  barriers  impassable  by 
mammals,  Wallace  finds  that  the  distribution  of 
mammals  (which  afford  the  best  means  of  mark- 
ing off  zoogeographicat  regions)  corresponds 
with  that  of  birds  to  an  extent  that  one  would 
not  perhaps  have  previously  anticipated.  But 
with  regard  to  these  regions  it  must  be  remem- 
bered (i)  that  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  lo 
draw  any  very  clearly  marked  boundary  line 
between  one  region  and  another;  (2)  that  the 
degree  of  divergence  between  different  regions 
is  different  in  different  eases;  and  (3)  that, 
when  any  two  regions  are  compared,  we  have 
not  the  same  degree  of  divergence  between  dif- 
ferent groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  be- 
tween animals  and  plants  belonging  to  the  two 
regions.  Obviously,  the  degree  of  correspond- 
ence depends  largely  on  the  facilities  for  dis- 
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this  surmise  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  dis-  persal,  and  largely  also  on  the  geological  age  oi 

covery  of  abundant  plant  remains  of  the   Mio-  different  groups;  and  both  of  these  are  varying 

cene  Arc.  indicating  a  warm  climate  in  Green-  factors.     These   considerations    beiitig   premised, 

land,    Spitsbergen,   and   elsewhere.     The   effects  we  may  now  state  briefly  the  limits  of  the  six 

on   distribution   of   the   changes   of  climate  be-  zoological  regions  adopted  by  Wallace,  as  given 

longing  to  the  Glacial  Period  or  Ice  Age  may  in  his  'Island  Life.'     In  the  space  to  which  the 

only  be  alluded  to  here.  present  article  is  necessarily  restricted  it  is  ira- 

Znogeographica}  Regions. —  As  the  result  of  possible    to    give   even    the    most    fragmentary 

all  the  processes  of  dispersal  across  the  various  sketch  of  the  characteristic  life  of  the  different 

barriers  to  migration,  and  of  the  changes   in  regions,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred 

these  barriers,  we  have  the  present  distribution  to  the  works  cited  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

of  plants  and  animals,  which  is  such  as  to  enable  (1)  Palsearctic  Region,  including  Europe  and 

us  to  divide  the  terrestrial  surface  of  the  globe  north  temperate  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  north- 

into   more   or  less    well-marked    regions.    For  crn  borders  of  the  Sahara. 
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(a)  Ethiopian  or  Palxotropical  Region,  COD-  Wallace,    'Island    Life*     (New    York     iSSft) ; 

ttsting  of  all  tropical  and  South  Africa,  together  Heitprin,    'Geographical    and    Geological    Dis- 

with  Mada^scar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands.  iribution  of  Animals'  (New  York   1887) ;  Bed- 

(3)  Oriental  Region,  comprising  all  Asia  dard,  'Text-book  of  Zoogeography'  (London 
south  of  the  Palsarctic  limits,  and  the  Malay  lE^S)  ;  Engler,  'Entwicklungsgeschichte  der 
Islands  as  far  as  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Fflanzenwelt*  (Leipsic  1879-82) ;  Drude,  'Die 
Java.  Florenreiche  der  Erde'  in  'Petermann's  Mitteil- 

(4)  Australian  Region,  the  Papuan  Islands,  ungen*  (1884).                  Ebnkst  Ingersoll, 
Australia,    New    Zealand,   and  the    islands    of  Editorial  Staff,  ^Encyclopedia  Americana* 

Oceanica.    Celebes    might   be    referred    afaost  _  „,,  , .  ,.       ,       .__  ,       o-f, 

with  equal  right  to  this  or  the  previous  region.  ZoBl'atry,  the  worship  of  animals.     This 

New  zWland  is  treated  by  Walface  as  a  highly  "^^s  to  have  passed  through  three  stages:   (l> 

peculiar  sub-region  of  this  great  region.  The  animal  was  reverenced  Mid  propiCiated  as 

(5)  Nearctic  Region,  comprising  all  temper-  possessmg  a  power  greater  than  that  of  man. 
ate  and  arctic  North  America,  including  Green-  <?>  The  animal  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
land,  and  extending  on  the  south  to  an  irregu-  ff  some  deity  or  spirit.  (3)  It  was  raised  o 
lar  line  running  from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  ^\  position  of  a  tribal  ancestor.  In  the  early 
on  the  cast  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  Cape  Saint  history  of  the  human  race  zoolatry  of  some  kind 
Lucas  on  the  west  ^^^  ^'^^  prevalent    Traces  of  it  appear  in  the 

(6)  Neotropical  Region,  the  American  conti-  ^ible^  as  in  the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf  made 
nent  south  of  this  line,  together  with  the  West  ^  t*'^  Israelites  (Ex.xxxii).  Zoolatry  took 
Indian  Islands,  sometimes  called  Neogaa.  ^^  ,r'^^  '^  J^%  religious  life  of  _ the  ancient 

Heilprin  and  others  advocate  the  union  of  the  Egyptians,  and  all  three  forms  flourished  among 

Nearctic  and  Paisearctic  regions  under  the  name  **»»  Pf??""-.  Juvenal  mens  his  isih  satire  with 

of  Holarctic,  and  introduce  three  transitional  »  scathing  invective  of  Egyptian  zoolatry,  and 

tracts   (the  Mediterranean,  embracing  southern  detailed  accounts  of  :t  occur  in  Herodotus,  PIu- 

Europe,    northern    Africa,    and    western    Asia,  tarch,  Strabo,  and  Cicero.    In  classic  times  the 

south  of  the  Caspian  and  west  of  India,  but  ex-  f^'e^  .*o™  «*  /'^'^'^   *'^^    ^^^t   worship, 

elusive  of  the   southern    half   of   Arabia ;   the  though  traces  of  other  forms  occur  in  the  trans- 

Sonoran    tract,    embracing    the    northwest    of  «>nnation  myths  of  the  poets.    In  the  present 

Mexico;   and  the   Austro-MalaysUn   tract,    em-  «»y    zoolatry    survives    chiefly    in     India    and 

bracing  Celebes  and  the  smaller  islands  lying  among  the  snake- worshippers  of  the  west  coast 

between   it  and    New   Guinea   and   Australia).  «*  Africa.    See  Nature  Worship. 

Otherwise  his   major   faunal   divisions   of  the  ZooIog'icBl  Gtrdcns,  or  Parks,  places  for 

globe  are  similar  to  those  of  Wallace.  the  keeping  and  attractive  display  of  living  ani- 

On  plant  distribution  the  most  important  re-  mals,  where  they  may  live,  as  far  as  passible,  in 

cent  works  are  those  of  Engler  and  Drude.  Engler  the  open  air  and  under  natural  conditions;  a 

attempts  to  trace  the  history  of  the  vegetable  zoological  garden  thus  differs  from  a  menagerie, 

kingdom  since  the  Tertiary  period,  and  comes  to  as  that  terra  is  now  understood,  in  that  in  the 

the    conclusion    that    already    in    the    Tertiary  latter     the    animals     are     confined     in     narrow 

period  four  "floral  elements*   {FloreneUmenU)  prison-cages,  under  cover,  and  are  usually  borne 

could  he  distinguished,  namely:  from  place  to  place  to  be  dispbyed  for  a  fee. 

(i)  The   Arcto-tertiary   element,    character-  Collections  of  captive  animals  have  always  been 

ised  by  an  abundance  of  conifers  and  numerous  kept  by  royal  and  eminent  persons,  and  formed 

genera  of  trees  and  shrubs  now  prevalent  in  a  large  element  in  the  sights  and  amusements 

North  America,  or  in  extratropical  eastern  Asia  of  the  populace  in  ancient  and  mediseval  cities, 

and  in  Europe.  The  present  conception  of  zoological  collecticm, 

(3)  The  Falvotropical  element,  character-  as  a  place  where  animals  shall  be  maintained  in 
ized  by  the  presence  of  the  families  and  sub-  the  greatest  practicable  freedom  for  the  sake 
families  dominant  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  of  exhibiting  their  traits  to  the  student,  and 
World ;  and  still  more  by  the  absence  of  certain  shall  be  regarded  only  secondarily  as  objects  of 
families,  groups,  and  genera  found  in  the  terrt-  curiosity,  is  a  modern  idea,  and  one  that  has 
tory  of  the  Arcto-tertiary  element  been  developed   to   its  highest    degree    in   the 

{3)  The  Neotropical  or  South  American  ele-  United   States.    Many  large  cities  of  the  Old 

ment,  which,  according  to  Engler,  must  have  World  have  "iooSj"  as  thq'  are  pc^ularly  called, 

had  in  Tertiary  times  much  the  same  character  notably  London,  Dublin,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna, 

as  that  now  possessed  by  tropical  Brazil  and  the  Amsterdam,    Rotterdam,    Antwerp,    Hamburg, 

West  Indies.  Copenhagen,  Hanover,  Cologne,  Bombay,  Cai- 

(4)  The  old  Oceanic  element,  consisting  of  cutta,  Tokio,  Melbourne,  and  several  South 
forms  which  possessed  the  power  of  traversing  American  cities,  especially  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
considerable  stretches  of  ocean  and  developing  Buenos  Ayres.  All  of  these  are  the  property  of 
further  on  islands.  a  society  or  private  ownership  of  some  sort  ex- 

The  modem  provinces  of  the  vegetable  king-  cept  the  garden  in  Berlin,  and  that  attached  to 

dom  are  subordinated  by  Engier  to  these  great  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jardin 

divisions.    Drude,  in  the  first  place,  distinguishes  des    Plantes,    in    Paris.    They    are    sustained, 

the  oceanic  (marine)   flora  from  the  terrestrial  therefore,   partly   by    membership   subscriptions, 

forms,  and  the  latter  he  divides  into  three  great  and  partly  by  gate-receipts,  but  most  or  all  of 

groups,  and  these  again  into  14  floral  domains,  them  give  free  days.    The  sale  of  animals  bom 

See  Plant  Geogsafhy.  and  reared  within  their  precincts  is  a  source  of 

Bibliography.—  Sclater,    'Geographical    Dis-  revenue  with  some,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dublin 

tribution    of    Birds,'    in    'Joam.    Linn.    Soc.'  garden  which  has  supplied  a  large  pnqiortion 

(Zool.),  Vol.  II.  (187s);  Wallace,  'Geographical  of  all  the  lions  now  held  in  captivity  by  circus 

Distribution  of  Animals*    (New  York    i^);  and    traveling    men<«eries.    The   Berlin    'too* 
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ttands  first  in  the  number  of  its  animals  and  groups  determined  by  genetic  relationships;  (7) 

general  excellence  of  arranjfements ;  but  that  of  BiOHOMics,   or   Ecology,   which    investigates   the 

London,   founded   in   182EL   is   nearly   its   equal ;  conditions   of  life  as   a  whole,   habits,   instincts, 

and  the  splendid  series  of  volumes  constituting  etc. ;    {8J   Zoogeography,  dealing  with  the  dis- 

the    'Proceedings'    and    'Transactions'    of   the  tribution  of  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Zooli^ical    Society   of   London   attest    the    ad-  So  comprehensive  a  view  of  zoology  is  a  mod- 

mirable  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  coUec-  ern  conception  and  has  resulted  from  the  con- 

tion  by  naturalists.  viction  of  the  unity  of  organic  nature  and  the 

Zoological  gardens  have  long  existed  in  the  kinship  of  descent  which  pervades  the  whole 
United  States,  among  the  oldest  being  those  at  realm  of  beings,  past  and  present.  In  the  ear- 
Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia,  both  privately  sus-  lier  days  of  the  study  of  nature  each  group  of 
tatned,  and  each  highly  creditable.  To  these  animals  was  considered  by  itself,  and  to  each 
were  added  collections  of  living  animals  in  the  such  study  was  naturally  given  a  name,  many 
parks  of  various  cities,  maintained  by  municipal  of  which  survive  as  convenient  terms  in  de- 
aMjropriation,  among  which  those  in  Central  scriptive  zoology.  Such  are  Conchalogy,  the 
Park,  New  York;  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg;  study  of  shells  (of  mollusks),  and  hence  the 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  Belle  Isle,  Detroit,  and  study  of  the  MoWimco;  £«/oi«o/oOj  the  study  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  are  impor-  insects ;  Herbetology,  the  study  of  reptiles  (pop- 
tant.  ularly  including  amphibians)  ;   Ornithology,  the 

The  National  Zoological  Park  at  Washii^ton  study  of  birds;  and  so  on.     For  detailed  intor- 

was  established  in  1889,  in  a  large  tract  of  hilly  mation   upon   animals   and   the   various   aspects 

and  forested  land  along  Rock  Creek  in  the  out-  of  their  mstigation  consult  articles  under  their 

skirts  of  Washington.    Its  prime  purpose  was  names,  as  birds,  horse,  pompano,  etc. ;  under  the 

to  gather  a   representative  collection  of   Amer-  technical  names  of  groups,  as  Camivora,  Came- 

ican  animals  and  possibly  preserve  from  extinc-  lidx ;    and    under    such    terms   as    Ichthyology, 

tion  species   threatened  with   racial   destruction.  HerpetoJogy,  and  the  like.     See  also  Anatomy  ; 

it  has  extensive  and  highly  picturesque  grounds.  Animal  Heat;  Biology;  Bionomics;  B  heeding  ; 

and  its  collection  of  animals  have  remarkably  Cell;     Coloration,     Photective;     Darwinian 

favorable    surroundii^    and   are   kept    in   act-  Theory;    Embryology;    Evolution;    Growth; 

mirable   condition.    The   support   of   this    free  Heredity;    Hybridity;    Instinct;     Lauaiick- 

park,  one  half  of  which  comes  from  Congress  ism;  Lits;  Mimicry  in  NATintE;  Migration; 

and  one  half  from  the   District  of  Columbia,  NATtmAL  Selection;  Organs;  PAL.B0NTCaj3CY j 

has  not  been  sufficiently  liberal  to  make  its  de-  Reproduction;    Weissuanism;    Zoogeography, 

velopment  as  rapid  as  it  friends  desire.  and  related  topics.    In  zoology.     See  SpORTS  IN 

The  latest  and  foremost  American  zoolog-  Plants. 
iral  park  is  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  Zoology,  History  of,  the  record  of  dis- 
of  New  York,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  covery  in  the  science  of  zoology.  The  history 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  to  which  the  of  zoology  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  with 
ci^  granted  261  acres  of  land  in  Bronx  Park,  AristoUe  (384-322  b.cO,  whose  works  reveal  a 
police  protection,  and  various  aids  and  inimuni-  classification  of  animals  into  the  two  naia 
ties.  This  IS  the  largest  and  most  suiUble  groups  of  Enaema  or  blood-containing  animals 
space  devoted  to  the  care  and  exhibition  of  am-  and  Anima  or  bloodless  animals,  the  former  in- 
mala  anywhere  m  the  world ;  and  since  its  open-  eluding  the  four  classes  of  viviparous  enama, 
mg  in  1897  It  has  developed  into  a  most  promi-  equivalent  to  mammalia,  birds,  four-footed,  egg- 
pent  and  useful  position  among  the  world's  laying  enama,  equivalent  to  reptiles  and  am- 
instiluuons  of  this  kind.  The  society  had  in  1904  phibians  and  fishes;  and  the  last  included  the 
about  1.S00  members,  and  had  begun  the  issue  four  classes  of  soft-bodied  anaema  (cephalo- 
of  a  seriM  of  important  periodical  publications,  pods),  soft-shelled  anaana  (crabs  and  insects). 
This  park  has  bwn  developed  and  remains  and  shell-bearing  ana=ma  (mollusks  and  ech- 
under  the  care  of  William  T.  Hornaday.  inoderms).       Among    Aristotle's    successors    in 

Zoolog'ical     LaboratoriM    and     Stations.  ^o'oKJCfl   investigation  in  ancient  times  were 

See  Laboratory.  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus   {3d  century  Rc), 

'  both  physicians  who  contributed  to  the  progress 

Zoology,  that  branch  of  biology,  or  the  of  anatomy  (q.v.)  ;  the  elder  Pliny  (23-79  A.D.), 

science  of  living  things,  which  treats  of  ani-  who  wrote  a  most  uncritical  work  on  natural 

mals.    The  scope  of  the  science  may  be  gath-  history;    and    Galen     (131-200    a.d.),    who    is 

ered    from    the    following    enumeration    oi    its  chiefly  important  as  an  anatomist  and  physician. 

main  branches:     (i)   Morphology,  which  treats  The     mediaival    period     witnessed     no     further 

of  the  outer  form  and  internal  structure  of  ani-  progress  in  zoology,  and  the  bestiaries   (q.v.), 

mals,  their  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  etc.;  and  books  severally  known  hy  the  title  'Physiol- 

(3)    Embryology,   or   ontogeny,   treating  of  the  ogus'    are   of  no   scientific   value.     The   revival 

development   of   individual    animals    from   their  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  effected  a  change  for 

earliest  discernible  stage;    (3)    Thremmatology,  the  better,  but  modem  zoology  does  not  begin 

treating   of    "breeding   or  propagating   animals  till  the  era  of  the  Renaissance, 
and   plants   under    domestication,   of   their   con-  Modem  History  to  Linnaus.— The  discovery 

genital    variations    under    these    circumstances,  of  new  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern 

and  of  the  perpetuation  of   such   variations";  period  greatly  increased  the  number  of  known 

U)  .  faligotoology,     or     animal     paleontology,  animals,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  the  growth 

Ueating    of    fossil     animals;     (5)     Phytogeny,  of    the    scientific    spirit.     Extensive    collections 

which  seeks  to  investigate  the  evolution  of  the  began  to  be  formed,  and  in  the   17th  century 

vanous  groups  or  types  of  animals;   (6)  Taxon-  academies   and   societies   were   founded   for  the 

","**•.-'"■   SystemaHc  Zoology,   treating  of   the  promotion  of  scientific   research.    One  of  the 

classification  of  animals,— their  arrangement  in  oldest  of  these  institutions  was  the  Acsdonk 
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NatufEC  Curiosorum,  established  at  Schweinfurt  marked  a  new  era  in  both  botany  and  zoology, 
in  1651,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  Royal  He  introduced  the  binary  nomenclature  of  spe- 
Society  of  London  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  cies,  and  he  gave  the  science  a  fixed  terminol- 
of  Paris.  In  his  work  'De  Dtfferentiis  Ani-  ogy.  In  his  'Systema  Naturae'  (i?3S>  he  gave 
malium'  (1552),  Edward  \yotton  (1492-1555)  the  first  entirely  modern  classification  of  ani- 
preseiited  Aristotle's  zoological  teaching  with-  mals,  using  in  his  scheme  the  descending  series 
out  its  mediajval  accretions,  and  extended  his  of  terms,  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and  va- 
master's  classification  by  adding  the  group  riety,  which  has  ever  since  been  used  in  the 
Zoopkyta,  in  which  he  included  holothurians,  same  way  for  the  purposes  of  classification. 
Star-fishes,  sea-anemones,  sponges,  etc.  The  His  classes  are ;  I.  Mammalia,  with  the  or- 
work  of  the  zoological  revival  was  carried  for-  ders  Primates,  Bruta,  Ferje,  Glires,  Pecora,  Bel- 
ward  by,  among  others,  Conrad  Gesner  luje,  and  Cete;  II.  Aves,  with  the  orders  Ac- 
(1516-63),  whose  "Historia  Animalium'  cipilres,  Pica;,  Anseres,  Grallx,  Gallinse,  and 
(1551-*)  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch-making  Passercs;  III.  Amphibia,  with  the  orders  Rep- 
work;  Ulisse  Aldrovandi  (1522-1605);  John  tilia,  Serpentes,  and  Nantes;  IV.  Pwe«,  with 
Johnstone  (1603-7S).  tbe  last  of  the  encyclo-  the  orders  Apodes,  Jugulares,  Thoracici,  and 
pxdists,  who  published  3  complete  survey  of  Abdominales;  V.  Jnsecto,  with  the  orders  Co- 
the  animal  kingdom  in  four  treatises  C1649-53)  ;  leoptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Neuroptera, 
Pierre  Belon  (1517-64),  who  wrote  on  fishes  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  Aptera;  VI. 
(1551).  and  birds  (i5S5)  ;  Hippolylo  Salviani  Vermes,  with  the  orders  Intestina,  Mollusca, 
(1514-72),  author  of  a  work  on  fishes;  Guil-  Testacea,  Lithophyta,  and  Zoophyta.  The  prin- 
laume  Rondelet  (1507-56),  whose  monograph  cipal  zoologists  of  the  period  from  Linnaeus  to 
on  fishes  is  the  chief  of  its  time;  Andreas  Vcsa-  Cuvier  are  the  following:  Johann  Friedrich 
lius  (1514-64),  an  anatomist;  Hieronymus  Fa-  Gmelin  (1748-1804),  who  edited  the  13th  edition 
bfkius  (1537-1619).  a  pioneer  in  comparative  of  Linnaeus'  'Systema';  George  Louis  L.  Buf- 
anatomy;  Thomas  Willis  (1621-75),  who  is  of  fon  (1707-88),  author  of  a  famous  natural  his- 
imporlance  in  the  history  of  anatomy;  Marco  tory  {1749-88);  Charles  Bonnet  (1720-93). 
Aurelio  Severino  (1580-1656),  an  anatomist;  known  chiefly  as  an  entomologist;  O.  F.  Mul- 
Marcello  Malpighi  (1628-94),  one  of  the  pio-  Icr  (1730-84),  author  of  a  fauna  of  Denmark; 
neers  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  Thomas  Pennant  (1726-98),  who  wrote  on  the 
zoological  investigation;  Anton  van  Leeuwen-  British  zoology;  Eberhard  A.  W.  Ton  Zimmer- 
hoek  (1632-1723),  another  early  microscopist  mann  (1743-1815),  a  pioneer  in  zoogeography; 
of  renown;  Jan  Swammerdam  (1637-85),  Peter  Simon  Pallas  (1741-1811),  who  invcsti- 
whose  microscopic  researches  on  insects,  mol-  gated  and  wrote  on  the  fauna  of  Russia  and 
luscs,  and  other  animals  were  of  the  utmost  Siberia;  Mathurin  J.  Brisson  (1723-1806), 
value;  Robert  Hooke  (1635-1703),  of  impor-  chiefly  an  ornithologist;  Johann  P.  Eberhard 
tance  in  the  history  of  the  microscope;  William  (1727-79)  ;  Johann  C.  D.  von  Schreber 
Harvey  (1578-1657),  who  demonstrated  the  cir-  (1739-1810);  Johann  C.  Erxleben  (1744-77); 
culation  of  the  blood  and  contributed  in  other  John  Latham  {1740-1837),  and  George  Ed- 
ways  to  anatomical  and  physiological  progress;  wards  (16^-1773),  ornithologists;  Bernard 
Edward  Browne  (1644-1708),  who  made  many  Lacepede  (1756-1825),  a  student  of  reptiles, 
dissections  of  animals ;  and  Edward  Tyson  fishes,  cetaceans,  etc. ;  Johann  G.  Schneider 
(1650-78),  the  first  Englishman  who  published  (1750-1822),  who  wrote  on  the  amphibians; 
elaborate  monographs  of  particular  animals.  Marcus  E.  Bloch  (1723-99),  an  ichthyologist; 
John  Ray  (1627-1705),  greet  as  a  botanist,  is  Jean  G.  Brugnieres  (1750-98);  Johann  H. 
even  greater  as  a  roologist.  He  did  more  for  Chemnitz  (1730-1800),  a  conchoiogist ;  Karl  de 
tiie  science  of  animal  life  than  any  other  man  Geer  (1720-^),  an  entomologist;  Johann  C 
between  Gesner  and  Linnieus,  and  he  has  been  Fabricius  (1743-180B),  a  very  eminent  entomol- 
jiistly  called  the  father  of  modern  zoology.  He  ogist;  Johann  K.  W.  Illiger  (1775-1813),  an- 
made  zoological  classification  more  truly  scien-  other  entomologist;  P.  Lyonnet  (1707-89); 
tific  fay  clearly  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term  Abraliam  Trembley  (1700-84),  who  investigated 
■species*  and  fay  using  anatomical  characters  fresh-water  polyps;  John  Ellis  (1710-76),  who 
in  the  determination  of  the  larger  groups.  With  advanced  our  knowledge  of  corallines ;  Daniel 
his  name  we  may  associate  that  of  his  friends  C.  Solander  (1736-82),  who  assisted  Ellis;  Sir 
Francis  Willughby  (1635-72)  and  Martin  Lis-  Joseph  Banks  (1743-1820);  Jacques  F.  Dicque- 
ter  (1638-1712),  and  Lister's  friend,  Edward  mare  (1733-89),  a  writer  on  sea-anemones; 
Lhuyd  (1660-1709).  Among  other  zoologists  Filippo  Cavolini  (1756-1810),  a  stndent  of 
of  note  in  the  interval  between  Ray  and  Lin-  marine  polyps  and  fishes ;  Martin  F.  Ledermiil- 
n«U9  are  Alexander  Monro  (1697-1767),  a  good  ler  (1719-69),  who  introduced  the  term  Infu- 
comparative  anatomist;  Johann  Philipp  Breyn  soria ;  Alhrecht  von  Haller  (i7t)8-77),  an  emi- 
(1680-1764)  ;  Maria  Sibylla  Merian  (1647-1717),  nent  anatomist  and  physiologist;  John  Hunter 
who  wrote  on  insects;  Johann  Leonhard  Frisch  (1728-93),  an  eminent  anatomist;  Lazaro  Spal- 
(166B-1743),  author  of  a  description  of  the  in-  lanzani  (1729-99),  a  physiologist;  Marie  F.  X. 
sects  of  Germany;  Rene  Reaumur  (1683-1757),  Bichat  (1771-1802),  the  founder  of  histolo^; 
a  distinguished  entomologist;  Johann  Heinrich  Kaspar  Friedrich  Wolff  (1733-94),  ^rfiose  dts- 
Linek  (1674-1734);  Jean  Antoine  Peyssond  sertation  entitled  'Theoria  Gencrationis'  (1759) 
(b,  1694),  who  established  the  animal  nature  is  the  starting-point  of  modern  embryology; 
of  polyps;  Jacob  Theodor  Klein  (1685-1759),  Jean  Baptiste  Lamarck  (1744-1829),  who  fixed 
who  proposed  a  purely  artificial  classification  of  the  two  groups  of  Vertebrata  and  Irrvertebrala, 
animals;  and  John  Woodward  (1665-1728),  an  and  whose  'Philosophie  Zoologique'  (1809)  is 
early  palaeontologist.  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Linnaui  to  Cuvier. — Karl  von  Linn6  evolution  theory;  and  the  co-called  nature- 
('707-78),     usually     called     Linnaeus     (q.v.),  philosophers,    including    J.     W,    voo    Goetb' 
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(1749-1832);    Lorenz    Oken    (1779-1851),    and  1874),  a  pioneer  in  the  more  exact  study  ot 

others,   who   also  contributed   materially  to   the  sponges;      Max     J.     S.     Schultze      (1825-74); 

development  of  evolutionary  conceptions.  James    S.    Bowerbank     (1797-1877),    v/ho    did 

Cuvier   to    Dai-win, —  George    Cuvier    (1769-  splendid    work   on   the   sponges;    Henri    Milne- 

1832)   is  the  only  name  of  supreme  importance  Edwards    (1800-85),    whose    special    work   was 

in  zoology  between  Linnaus  and  Charles  Dar-  done    on    crustaceans,    corals,    and    mammals; 

win.    He  rejected   the  view,  held  by  Lamarck,  Johann   F.  Eschscholt?    (1793-1S31),  known  by 

that  a   linear  c lass ifkat ion   of  the  animal  king-  a     treatise    on     the     Acalcphfe;     Stefano    dclla 

dom  is  possible,  and   in  his  great  work,    'Le  Chiaje   (1794-1860),  who  described  Sicilian  in- 

Regne  Animal"    (1817),  he  grouped  his  classes  vertebrates;   Jean   L.   A.   Quatrefages   de   Br&u 

in     four     embranchements,     representing     four  (i8ro-gz)  ;       Emile      Blanchard       {1820-1900), 

fundamentally      distinct      types      of      structure,  author  of  works  on  insects ;  Pierre  A.  Latreille 

These    branches,    with    their    contained    classes,  (1762-1833),   best   known   by   his   work   on    in- 

are    as    follows:      Vertebrata,    including    Mam-  sects;  William  Kirby   (1759-1850),  an  enlomol- 

malia.    Birds,    Reptiles,    Fishes;    MoUusca,    in-  ogist;   Hermann   Burmeister    (1807-92),   an   en- 

cluding    Cephalopoda,    Pteropoda,    Gasteropoda,  tomologist  and   writer  on   the   Brazilian   fauna ; 

Acephala,   Brachiopoda.   Cirrhopoda;  Articuiata,  Albany    Hancock    (i8o6-73),_  who    studied    the 

including  Annelides,  Crustacea,  Arachnides,  In-  Mollusea,    Tunicata,    and    Brachiapoda ;    Henri 

sects;  and  Radiata,  including  Echinoderms,  In-  M.    Ducrotay    de    Blainville    (1778-1850);    and 

testinal    Worms,    Acalephas,    Polypi,    Infusoria.  John   V.    Thompson    (1779-1847),   who    proved 

He   raised  comparative  anatomy  to  the  dignity  the   crustacean  character   of  Cirripedes   and   in- 

of  a  true  science,  and  he  carried  out  researches  vestigated  the  Polyzoa,  the  feather-star,  etc. 

of   the   utmost   value   in   paleontology.     In   the  Darwin  and  After. — The  theory  of  the  fixity 

.    restoration  of  extinct  animals  from  remains  of  of  species  was  challengediat  various  times   by 

parts  he  used  his  law  of  the  correlation  of  parts  different  zoologists,  notably  by  Lamarck,  but  it 

according  to   which   animals   are   so  constituted  was  not  till  the  publication  of   'The  Origin  of 

that  single  organs  or  parts  can  serve  as  an  in-  Species'     (1859)    by    Charles    Robert    Darwin 

dex  to  all  other  parts  and  to  the  general  struc-  (1809-82)   that  the  old  view  became  generally 

ture.    Of  the  numerous  workers  who  advanced  abandoned  and   the   evolution   or   development 

the  study  of  zoology  from  Cuvier's  time  down  theory    took    its    place.    This    has    completely 

to  that  of  Charles  Darwin  we  can  only  name  transformed  the  whole  outlook  of  the  zoologist 

the    following:    Geoffroy    Saint-Hilaire    (177»-  ?"d  has  brought  new  branches  of  the  science 

1844),    who   opposed    Cuvier's    view    regarding  "I'o    being,    notably    thremmatology.     It    makes 

types;   Johann    F,    Blumenbach    (1752-1840),    a  the  tree-like  classification  to  which  systematists 

distinguished  comparative  anatomist  and  physi-  have  steadily  advanced  a  truly  genealogical  tree, 

ologist;   Ignaz    Dolltnger    (1770-1841),   an   em-  and  it  has  contributed  enormously  to  the  prog- 

inent    anatomist    and    physiologist;    Friedrich  ress  of  what  may  be  called  philosophical  zool- 

Tiedemann    (1781-1861),    also   distinguished    in  "Sy-    "he  natural- selection   principle  was  inde- 

anatomy    and    physiology;     Karl    A.    Rudolphi  pendently    discovered    at   practically    the    same 

(1771-1832),   who  wrote  on  physiology  and  in-  time     by    Alfred     R.     Wallace     (1823—),     the 

testinal   worms;    Karl    Ernst   von    Baer    (1792-  f"!!"")*    natural ist-traveier.       Herbert    Spencer 

1876),      3     most      distinguished      embryo lo gi st ;  had   also   formulated   an   evolution   theory,   ex- 

C.  H.  Pander  (1794-1865),  alsoanembryologist;  Jl'"''"S     '«     ^^'^    whole    of     nature     and     life. 

Martin   H.    Kathke    (1793-1860),   another    emi-  Thomas    Henry    Huxley    (1825-95),   master   of 

nent  embryologist;  Theodor  Schwann  (1810-82),  ^"   admirably    lucid   and    attractive   method    of 

the     founder     of     the     cell-theory;     Johannes  exposition,    and    Ernst    Hseckel    (1834—),   have 

Miiller    (1810-58),   'the  greatest  of  all   investi-  ^ne     admirable     work      in     embryology     and 

gators  of  animal  structure"   in  his  century;  Sir  other   branches   of   zoology,   and    have   contrib- 

Richard  Owen   (1804-92),  a  great  morphoiogist  '^^^^  much  to  developing  and  popularizing   the 

of   the    Cuvierian    school,    who    introduced    the  Darwinian  views.     August  Weismann   (1834—) 

conceptions  of  homology  and  analogy  in  regard  '*    ■***    known    by    his    valuable    contributions 

to  animal  parts;   Michael   Sars    (1805-69);   Jo-  '°     'J;^     doctrme     of     heredity.     The     number 

hannes   J.    S.    Steenstrup    (1813-97),    who    first  °^  other  zoologists   who  have  done  good  work 

emphasized    the    fact    of    alternate    generation;  ^uring  the  Darwinian  period  and  under  the  in- 

Rudolf   Leuckart    (1822-98),   who   founded   the  nuence  of  the  Darwinian  conceptions  is  so  great 

sub-kingdom   of  Ccelenterala  and   set   forth   the  '"at  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  enumerate  them, 

phenomena   Of   polymorphism;    Karl   T.   E.   von  ,      ^'P''''fi'-aM/— Lamarck,    'Philosophie    Zoo- 

Siebold     (1804-85),    who    established    the    sub-  !°8ique'    (Pans   1809);   Carus.   <Geschichte   der 

kingdom  Protozoa;  Louis  Agassiz   (1807-73),  a  '^?°'?.8',*     .(Lemsic   1872);   Spencer,    'Principles 

distinguished  student  of  fossil  fishes  who  held  ^  Biology>    (London  and   New  York    18^) ; 

to  Cuvierian  traditions   to  his  death;  Christian  H^horn,    'From   the   Greeks   to   Darwin'    (New 

G.    Ehrenberg    (1795-1876),    who    shed    much  *^<"'«   io94) ;  'Zoological  Record'  (London,  an- 

fresh  light  on  the  Infusoria;   Edward   Forbes  ""a"y)- 

(1815-54),  a  distinguished  investigator  of  the  ZoBmor'phic,  a  word  meaning,  pertaining 
7,"'^.,^"'"'  {^""^^  A'':«'e  D.  D'Orbigny  to  or  exhibTting  animal  forms,  fn  a^lhropol- 
r  S^t  \  ^H-f  P'"^,"''  ^^'"^  °"'"<'.'"  e^'  r=P"senting  a  god  or  other  supernatural 
(1801HS0),  who  did  valuable  work  on  Infusoria,  being  under  the  form  of  one  of  the  fewer  ani- 
mtestmal  womis^  and  Meduss;  Antoine  R.  E.  mals.  The  zoomorphic  element  in  classic  myth- 
Caparede  (1832-71).  who  wrote  on  Infusoria  ology  appears  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
^^i^  7^i^J?^''°^''^u-'°'''"'^^^-J-^''^^-  Sminthean  Apollo,  and  the  metamorphoses  o* 
?f«,%=  fii2Ln,^'i''^^i  ^;  S"'^,'"'^'"  -^"P't";  it  '^  «^  strongly  marked  in  the  re- 
i^^^?'^ll,rT,T-  ■a^^r°^^'''r  ^"^  ?"""'*  l"8'°"  °f  ^""^'^"t  Egypt,  and  traces  of  it  may  b« 
universal    naturalist;    Robert   E.    Grant    {1793-  found  among  the  Jews  and  in  the  Apocalypie. 
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ZOOPHYTE — ZOROASTER 

Zo'Sphsrte,  B  term  meaning  literally  t—  - 

mal  plants,  borrowed  from  Aristotle  by  Cuvier,  in    1900  took  ; 

and  used  by  him  as  a  synonym  of  Radiata.    The  Bonn.    In  1899  he  participated  as  an  expert  1; . 

term  has  no  longer  any  specific  value,  but  is  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.    Among 

often  loosely  applied  as  a  designation  lor  many  his    works    are;     'Staat    und    Kirche   in    Nor- 

plant-like  animals,  as  sponges,  corals,  etc.,  more  wegen  bis   turn   Ende   des   13ten  Jahrhunderts' 

or  less  resembling  plants  in  appearance.  ^1875) ;    'Staat   und   Kirche   in    der   Schweiz' 

Zapfl,     tsipa,     Hcinrich,     German     legal  ™.^"'?.    'Wlj     ^^^^"^^\ '^u' 

scholaf:    b.    Bamberg,    Upper    Franeonia,    Ba-  Deulschen  Reichs>    (2d  ed.   1894-?);. 'Deutsche 

varia,  6  April  1807;  d.  Heidelberg  4  July  i8;7.  Kolonialgeset^gebung  (1901) ;  and 'Die  Deutsche 

Educated  at  WiJrzburg,  he  became  a  lecturer  at  itaatssprache     (igo3). 

Heidelberg  in  1828,  in  1839  professor  extiaor-         Zomdorff,  tsorn'dorf,  Germany,  a  village 

dinary  of  constitutional  law,  and   in   1842  pro-  of    Brandenburg,    Prussia,    53    miles    northeast 

fessor  ordinary.     He  was  elected  university  rep-  of   Berlin.     It    is    celebrated    for    the    Prussian 

resentative   in   the   first   chamber   of   Baden    in  victory   over   the    Russians    23    Aug.    1758,   the 

1850,  and  sat  in  the  Unionsparlament  at  Erfurt.  Russians  losing  31,529  men,  and  the  Prussians 

Among  his  works  are:     'GruodsaUe  des  Ge-  about  11,000.    See  S?ven  Yeaes'  Wab. 
ineincn  Deutschen  Staatsrechts>    (1841;  S±  ed.         ZoroMter,  iS-ro-is'ter  (from  Gr.  Z4Mod«Tw; 

1863),    and    'Deutsche    Staats-    und   R^htsge-  Avestan,     Zarathtuhlra;     Persian,     Zarduskt), 

schiclite>  (18.M-6;  4thed.  as  <Deutsche  Eechte-  ,he    founder      of      the    Parsee    religion.    Th« 

eeschichte,'  1871-2).  hie   of   Zoroaster   b   completely   enveloped    in 

Zorella  IslandB,  East  Indies.     Sec  Xyuj.  legend,  and  except  from  the  work  he  has  »c- 

ISLAHDS.  complished  little  or  noting  can  be  discovered 

Zorcite,  a  miaeral  from  Zorge  and  Tilke-  regarding  it.    In  later  times,  when  his  religion  . 

rode  in  the  Harz.    Massive;  brittle;  hardness,  was  fully  established,  he  was  almost  worshipped 

x-S:  »pecific  gravity,  7  to  7.5:  lustre,  metallic;  as  a  divine  being,  considered  as  above  the  arch- 

txAor,  lead  or  sometimes  yellowish  gray.       A  angels  and  next  to  G04,  and  then  the  actions 

selenidc  of  lead  and  copper  in  varying  amounts,  attributed  to  bim  are  supernatural,  and  his  his- 

ZoriUa,  tha-rel'y«,  Manuel  Huiii,  Spanish  tory  legeniinr;  but  even  in  the  later  accounts 
statesman:  b.  Burgo  de  Osma,  province  of  of  the  Zend-Avesta  there  is  a  manifest refcroice 
Soria,  1834;  d-  Burgos  13  June  1895.  He  stud-  »  "  ^ua^n  ongmal.  and  we  nay  see  m  then- 
ied  law  at  Valladolid  and  became  an  advocate  exaggeration  the  ^aiitude  inspired  by  the  ac- 
at  Madrid,  where  in  1856  he  was  chosen  to  the  Jive  benevolence  of  a  good  man  and  grMt  re- 
Cortes,  in  which  he  identified  himself  with  the  i°^^-  "He  first  Uiought  good  thoughts,  first 
Progressive  party,  and  displayed  a  vigorous  ??'>''«  good  words,  first  performed  good  actions, 
hostility  against  the  Neo-CathoHcs.  Banished  "?."V  *  "f  ?u"'  "I'^'i  c"  .'^""**5' .j^  £"1 
in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  June  culuvator  of  the  soil.  He  first  caused  the  wheel 
1866.  he  remained  in  France  until  the  revolu-  *<>  *."™  «i^<"«  ^'^  ana  among  men."  This 
tion  of  1868,  when  Serrano  appointed  him  min-  P5n.cular.ty  may  perhaps  mdwate  that  the  date 
ister  of  commerce,  education,  and  public  works.  ?*  Zoroaster  was  not  so  remote  as  it  has  some- 
In  1869-70  he  was  minister  of  justice,  and  later  ""J"  been  placed.  His  history  was  already  leg- 
presidMt  of  the  Cortes.  He  was  a  supporter  «idary  in  the  ime  of  Aristotle,  who  placed  him 
of  Duke  Amadeus  of  Aosta  for  the  Spanish  6..o«i  years  before  Plato;  oUiers  have  supposed 
throne;  and  when  the  latter  became  Amadeus  him  to  be  conlery»rary  or  identical  with  Moses. 
I.,  was  made  minister  of  religious  affairs.  In  I'^'i?*"'  f^'^  «"^'?!'*'.,  assigned  to  him  is 
1873  he  assumed  the  head  of  a  radical  ministry,  ^  ^\  ""'"/J;  f^-  ,  M'^'^"'  researches  place 
but  after  Amadeus'  abdication  retired.  On  ac-  ^'^  pe nod  not  later  than  1000  b.^,, or  perhaps 
count  of  participation  in  the  military  revolt  of  ".""?/  centuries  earlier.  He  lived  m  the  reign 
Mareh  18^  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  °^  V.  a(a  or  Gushtasp,  a  kwg  of  the  Bactr.an 
finally  re^uVned  unharmed  to  Spain.  Consult  ^na?ty  of  Kavja,  anterior  to  Ae  time  of  the 
Villareal,  <Ruiz  Zorilla  desde  la  ^Expulsion  de  ^"-J'^"  '^.^  Persian  monarchies.  This  king 
Espaiia  hasta  su  Muerte  1875-95'  (1903).  T  "zealous  propagator  of  the  religion  o^ 
^,           ,  .          ,    .       '  T            J     c      J-  u  Zoroaster.    Baetna   was   the  scene  of  Zoroas- 

Zom,  tsorn,  Anders  Leonard,  Swedish  ter's  labors,  and  thence  his  religion  spread  over 
painter:  b.  Utmedal  18  Feb.  i860.  He  studied  M.^ia  ^nd  PersU.  He  appears  to  have  been 
sculpture  and  painting  at  the  Stockholm  Acad-  ^ne  of  the  Soshyantos  or  fir^-priests  of  the  early 
emy.  In  1882  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  Iranian  religion.  According  to  the  theory  ap- 
attamed  special  success  as  a  portrait  painter;  proved  by  scholars,  the  nomad  Aryans  first 
and  in  1889  went  to  Pans.  He  traveled  widely  settled  to  agricultural  life  in  Baetna.  These 
in  Sweden  Italy,  Spam,  England,  Uie  United  settlers,  the  ancestors  of  the  Iranian  races,  be- 
States,  and  elsewhere;  while  in  the  Lnitcd  came  alienated  from  their  brethren  who  con- 
States  he  painted  several  portraits.  His  work  tinued  the  nomad  life,  and,  suffering  from  their 
includes  landscape,  genre,  and  portrait  paint-  depredations,  at  length  came  to  regard  even 
ing,  as  well  as  etchings  of  great  roent.  Among  t^eir  reUgion  with  abhorrence,  and  placed  their 
his  paintingH  are  <Insh  Siaidens' ;  'The  gods  among  the  devils  of  their  own  creed.  Tlie 
loast';  'Italian  btreet  Jjcene' ;  'Summer  (n  qe^ir  religion  of  the  Iranians  recognized  a  plu- 
Sweden,*  and  portraits  of  Renan  and  of  King  rality  of  good  spirits  called  Ahuras,  which  were 
Oscar ;  his  etchings  arc  mostly  copies  of  his  opposed  to  the  Devas  of  the  Brahmanical  creed, 
own  pamtings.  jt  ^as  while  the  national  religion  was  in  thi« 

Zom,    PhlUpp,    German    Jurist;    b.    Bai-  transitional  stage  that  Zoroaster  appeared  and 

reuth    13    Jan.    1850.     After    study    at    Munich  molded  the  discordant  elements  of  the  national 

and  Leipsic,  he  became  a  lecturer  at  Munich  in  faith  into  a  new  system,  the  fundamental  prin- 

187s,  and   in  that  year  went  as  professor  to  ciple  of  which  was  monotheism.    He  called  th« 
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ttifiretne  beine,  to  whom  he  directed  thai  wor-  son  of  Zarathushtra,  and  a  final  judgment,  are 
ship  should  be  exclusively  paid,  Ahuro  Mazdao,  foretold.  Sosiosh  is  to  be  the  last  of  three 
the  Ahura  who  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  great  prophets  who  are  to  precede  the  end  of 
This  name  has  been  successively  modified  into  the  world.  The  detailed  description  of  the  last 
i\huramazda  in  tlie  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  judgment  is  contained  in  the  Bundehcsh.  How 
Ormuzd  (q.v.)  among  the  modern  Parsees.  Zo-  far  these  doctrines  are  to  be  ascribed,  as  some 
coaster  is  said  to  have  called  himself  a  reciter  hold,  to  Zoroaster,  is  doubtful.  Consult  Spie- 
of  manthras,  a  messenger  of  Ahoramazda,  one  gel,  'Eranische  Altertumskande,'  Vol.  I. 
who  received  sacred  words  from  Ahuramaida  Ci8?i) ;  Haug,  'Essays'  (ad  ed.  1878);  Brod- 
through  the  flames.  The  descriptions  he  gives  beck,  'Zoroaster'  (1893).  See  also  Avesta. 
of  the  nature  of  God  are  full  of  the  most  ex-  Zoroastrianism.     See  Zoboasteb. 

alted  conceptions;  he  calls  him  the  Creator  of  7™.,;ii,  „  ii«„.i    t     fit,---  .1.-       -u   -   . 

the  earthly  and  spiritual  life;  he  who  taught  the  ^^f-T^  ^  ■  >.  ^  l^'  t^'u^^rT'*^'  l^u 
suns  and  stars  their  wav  He  is  not  onlv  a  ™'>-'^''  Spanish  poet:  b.  Valladolid  21  l-eb. 
So"  bmV^L]&  and'^n'rll^ruV'  •«■?■/■  ^'"^^f/^  J--  '893.  He  studied  for 
While  the  views  of  zSroaster's  teaching  de-  "^^-l^™,'"  ™edo  and  Valladolid,  but  turned 
rived  from  the  earlier  Gathas  thus  represent  him  {,*  ''T^tl'*-  ?'^^ '.'^""P*^  ,!"  P"''""^  showed 
as  inculcating  a  pure  and  elevating  religion,  a  ^^"V  *,*l  7o^"i"^*'  ^°^ -^"f,  "■  "'I"'  Y'°"* 
speculative  philosophy  is  ascribed  to  him  which  ^h-^J^t  f  m  '"v  '"  *?'^'"^°'  latterly  " 
not  unnaturally  led  to  misconceptions  of  his  ^^*^7*  of  Maximilian.  His  plays,  of  which 
theology,  and  speedily  corrupted  the  religion  he  '^"  Tfi." V""!"*  u  P™*^^'?  ""j  ^J*'  ?'« 
established.  He  imagined  two  principles  which  V^^^^l  finish,  but  have  continued  effective 
exist  in  all  things,  and  are  respectively  the  hrough  their  distmctively  native  quality  ai.d 
causes  of  all  good  and  evil.  These  he  called  Yi"'^  a^^^'^aI  '°  **f""'  requisites  His 
the  Vohu  Mano,  or  good  mind,  and  the  Ahem  J:1^*^T?  °=  A'hamar,*,  <Granada,^  and  'Ley- 
Mano,  or  naught  mind;  they  are  twins,  and  ^^^  S  i  .  */'*■  P'ft'"""''"^  preseutacions 
though    opposed    are    inseparable,    being   appa-    II^TIIa    J'^  '"1  '^^  Z^" -n^'  "'^""^''  °' 

rently  the  necessary  oppositcs  of  each  other.  ^^°lcUi"iZ^,^''■■  °'-'"?  "^^  "»'  % 
The  one  creates  day  and  the  other  night;  the  careful  artist,  bu  aji  improvisator  of  great 
former  produces  life,  and  the  latter  extinguishes  readiness  and  skill,  both  lyrical  and  dramatic. 
it  These  (wo  minds  exist  in  Ahuramazda  as  ^,-S'?"" J?*""?"^'  *"  ."?V^^  '"  *""l  '"*  "^^ 
wen  as  in  all  created  things.  Such  is  Zoroas-  f"!'"  '^;.  ^^  ^po"nt  of  h.m  may  be  found 
ter's  account  of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil  in  '^.V"^  Tl^^T^"^'^  'Recuerdosdd  Tiempo 
the  universe.  Subsequent  interpreters  of  his  y'^K  (Old-Time  Memories,  1^0-3).  There 
religion  soon  developed  these  two  principles  into  '^  ^  three-volume  collection  of  his  works. 
two  distinct  and  powerful  beings,  Ormuzd  and  .  ZoBimus,  zosl-mijs  (Gr.  Zdnri/iot},  Greek 
Ahriman,  the  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  gave  historian  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  He  wrote  a 
to  each  of  them  a  cowrt  of  attendant  ministers  history  of  the  empire  in  six  books,  which  is 
or  councillors,  six  in  number,  so  that  a  hierarchy  frequently  referred  to  by  Gibbon.  He  begins 
of  good  and  evil  spirits,  seven  of  each  kind,  was  with  the  change  of  constitution  introduced  by 
again  established  as  an  object  of  worship.  The  Augustus,  and  his  first  book  brings  him  to  the 
first  of  the  angels  of  Ahuramazda  is  Vohu  reign  of  Diocletian,  305  a.d.  ;  in  the  second, 
Mano,  the  good  mbd  of  Zoroaster,  who  is  third,  and  fourth  books  the  history  of  the  4th 
represented  as  the  son  of  Ahuramazda;  after  century  is  given  with  more  detail;  the  fifth  and 
htm  conies  Ardibihesht,  who  is  represented  as  sixth  books  are  occupied  with  the  period  from 
r  M'^'"8  flame  of  fire.  He  is  the  preserver  395  to  4iO.  From  internal  evidence  the  work 
of  life,  and  represents  the  omnipresence  of  must  have  been  partly  written  after  425.  Zosi- 
Ahuramazda.  Others  preside  over  wealth,  de-  mus  was  a  pagan,  and  severely  criticised  the 
votLon,  vegetation,  etc.  Besides  the  seven  Christian  emperors,  making  the  change  of  re- 
apirils  there  is  an  archangel  Sraosha,  who  is  Hgion  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the 
possessed  of  great  powers,  and  was  the  medium  empire.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekker 
of  revelation  to  the  prophet.  He  first  sang  the  (1837)  and  Mendelssohn  (1887). 
five  Gathas  of  Zaraihustra  Spitama.  He  is  the  Zoate'ra,  a  genus  of  marine  trrasses  9ee 
judge  of  men  after  death,  and  is  worshipped  for    Eel-chass  grasses.     Sec 

his  power  and  purity.     The  dualism  of  the  Per-  ^„f^,   '  c      ,, 

sian  creed  is  first  developed  in  the  Vendidad,         t^^    ^^^  Mescal. 

which  Haug  dates  partly  as  early  as  looo  B.C.,  Zouave,  zoo-av,  a  soldier  in  the  French 
partly  as  late  as  500  B.C.  A  small  party  con-  f""?-  Zouaves  wen  originally  mercenaries  be- 
tinued  to  protest  against  the  Zendic  mterpreta-  '0"Bt"8f  '«  a  Kabyle  tribe.  The  Zouaves  in  the 
tion  in  favor  of  tne  ancient  doctrine  of  Zoroas-  P^J"  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  were,  when  Algeria 
ter  as  taught  in  the  eariier  Gathas.  They  are  ™:ame  a  French  possession,  incorporated  with 
said  to  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error  of  ">«  French  army  there,  preserving  their  Arab 
making  the  words  Zervana  Akarana,  which  sim-  press.  Ultimately  the  native  element  was  eiim- 
ply  mean  time  without  bounds,  into  an  inde-  ""ated,  and  the  Zouaves  became  merely  French 
pendent  being  anterior  to  Ahuramazda  Among  soldiers  in  the  picturesque  Arab  costume.  As 
the  doctrines  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  the  dis-  *™*  ^^  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Cri- 
tmction  of  a  natural  and  a  spiritual  life,  and  a  ""^  *""•  ^^^  Franco- Itajian  war  of  1859.  There 
behef  in  immortality.  Heaven  is  called  the  *ere  several  regiments  of  zouaves  among  the 
House  of  Hymns,  and  Hell  the  House  of  De-    Federal  troops  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Srof  ?hiTaAer.Tn"  ^^    *""    "  J\^  .    Zouche  Richard,  English  legal  scholar:  b. 

rt.;™i^  V?'"Pr«r  or  Judge  over  which  Anstey,  Wiltsh  re,   1500 ;   d.   London   I    March 

?r«f£^frorit  in«*^^.l^''''U'''"^'^^<'?'-<=  i^l-    ^«  ^'  erfacalrd'at  New  College    Ox- 

oflhe  tody   Ih^comhl^nf   ■  ^^"■TT'^^T  ??'"''=    T  ^'^'^   "'^    ^'>™««1    ^n    adv«ate    of     , 

ox  tne  Dody.  the  commg  of  3  Messiah,  Sosiosh,  Doctors'  Commons;  and  in  1620  became  r<«iu«n[p 
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professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford.  In  addition  literary  pursuits,  and  it  is  cliiefly  by  his  na- 
to  his  university  duties,  he  had  a  large  practice  merous  writings,  historical  and  fictitious,  that 
in  London.  In  1641  he  was  made  judge  of  he  is  known  to  the  world  at  large.  Among  hi* 
the  high  court  of  admiralty.  He  was  a  royalist,  works  majr  be  mentioned:  'Ueberlieferungen 
though  not  a  pronounced  one,  at  the  civil  war;  zur  Geschichte  unserer  Zeit* .  (1811-27)  (Coiv- 
and  although  replaced  in  the  judgeship  in  1649,  tributions  to  the  History  of  Our  Time)  ;  'De» 
was  nevertheless  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  a  Schweizerlandes  Geschidite  fur  das  Schweizer- 
special  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  He  Tolk'  (1822);  (History  of  Switzerland  for  the 
was  restored  to  the  bench  in  r66i.  His  writ-  Swiss  People),  one  of  the  best  of  his  works; 
ings  include  a  descriptive  poem,  'The  Dove,  or  and  'Biider  aus  der  Schweiz'  (1824-^)  (Pic- 
Passages  of  Cosmography*  (1013);  a  comedy,  tureg  from  Switzerland).  As  a  writer  of  tales 
'The  Sophister'  (1639)  ;  and  many  works  of  he  possesses  a  European  reputation,  and  among 
a  professional  sort,  most  important  of  which  them  we  may  refer  more  especially  to  'The 
are  'Elemenia  Jurisprudentias'  (1629),  a  gen-  Creole,'  'Alamontade,'  'Jonathan  Frock,* 
eral  system  of  legal  science,  and  'Juris  et  'Clementine,*  'Oswald  or  the  Goldmakers'  Vil- 
Judicii  Fecialis  Explicatio*  (1650),  regarded  lage,'  and  'Master  Jordan.'  The  work,  how- 
by  critics  as  the  first  treatise  containing  a  sys-  ever,  which  has  had  the  most  extended  circu- 
tematized  arrangement  of  what  is  now  known  lalion  is  his  'Stunden  der  Andacht'  (Hours 
as  international  law.  of  Devotion)  (1809-16;  last  ed.  1901-z),  which, 
_.  .  ...  „., ,  „  ,,  though  rationalistic,  has  yet,  from  the  pious 
Znns^.  zrenyc,  Niklas,^  Count,  Hungarwn  f,,|i  pervading  it,  found  admirers  among  all 
Wldier;>  I5<^.;d.Szigetvar7  Sept  1566.  He  classes  of  readers.  Consult  the  studies  by 
distinguished  himself  m  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  Miinch  (1831)  ;  Keller,  'Beitrage  zur  Polilische. 
Chares  V..  and  in  campaigns  against  John  Thatigkeit  Zschokkes'  (1887);  and  Wcrnly 
Zapolya  and  Sultan  Suleiman.  As  ban  of  (jgoi) 
Croatia   from    1542,   he   defended   that   territory         "^^'' 

against  the  Turks,  and  became  famous  for  his  Zuazo,  thoo-a'tho,  Alonso,  Spanish  jurist 
defense  of  SzigetvSr  (or  Sziget)  in  1566.  His  '"  die  New  World;  b.  Olmedo  1466;  d.  Santo 
garrison  of  scarcely  3,000  was  reduced  to  600,  Domingo  1527.  A  learned  canon  of  Valladojid, 
and  on  5  September  the  enemy  succeeded  in  he  was  appointed  jurist  of  the  commission 
firing  the  outer  fortifications.  Zrinyi  retreated  which,  at  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  was  sent  to 
to  the  inner  fortress,  but  this  also  was  soon  on  the  New  World.  He  was  given  authority  to 
fire.  He  thereupon  ordered  the  gates  to  be  organize  justice  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
opened,  and  after  firing  a  mortar  filled  with  to  appoint  judges.  For  his  opposition  to  the 
broken  iron  into  the  midst  of  the  Turks,  who  complete  abolition  of  enforced  labor,  he  was  de- 
were  urging  along  a  narrow  approach  to  the  nounced  by  Las  Casas ;  although  in  Santo  Do- 
castle,  led  a  sally  of  the  garrison.  He  fell,  mor-  mingo  he  emancipated  the  Indians  who  had 
tally  wounded,  and  the  defenders  were  forced  been  held  in  slavery  by  the  ofiicials.  In  1518  he 
back;  but  a  slow  match  ignited  3,000  pounds  was  despatched  to  Cuba  to  systematize  the  ad- 
of  gunpowder  stored  within,  and  great  carnage  mmistrationof  justice  in  the  island,  and  from 
among  the  Turks  ensued.  The  catastrophe  has  1525  ""til  his  death  was  auditor  of  the  audien- 
been  made  by  Theodor  Korner  the  subject  of  cia  of  Santo  Domingo.  Icazbalcela,  in  the  <Col- 
his  'Zrinyi.  Ein  Trauerspeil.*  leccion  de  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de 
,  .  Mexico'  (1858-66),  gives  an  interesting  narra- 
Zschokke,  chok'ke,  Jofaann  Heuirich  tive,  written  by  Zuazo  from  Cuba  in  1521,  re- 
Daniel,  German  author:  b.  Magdeburg  22  garding  the  condition  of  the  natives  there  and 
March  1771 ;  d,  Biberstein  27  June  1848,  He  ,„  Santo  Domingo, 
quitted  his   native  place  in   1788,  and   for  some 

time  wandered  about  the  country  as  play-writer  Zubly,  John  Joachim,  American  Indepen- 
to  a  strolling  company  of  actors;  but  afterward  dent  Presbyterian  clergyman:  b.  St.  Gall, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Frankfort- on- the-  Switzerland,  1725;  d.  Savannah,  Ga.,  23  July 
Oder.  In  1793  he  commenced  life  there  as  a  1781,  The  date  of  his  arrival  in  America  is 
private  teacher,  and  produced  several  pieces  for  unknown;  but  in  1760  he  became  the  first  rcgu- 
the  stage.  He  subsequently  settled  down  in  lar  pastor  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
the  canton  of  the  Grisons  and  became  director  Church  in  Savannah,  coming  thither,  according 
of  an  academy  at  Rcichenau,  where  he  wrote  a  to  the  Church  record,  from  Wando  Neck,  S.  C, 
history  of  the  Grisons  (1798).  He  then  be-  In  1775.  at  the  provincial  congress  of  4  July, 
came  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruc-  he  was  one  of  five  delegates  elected  to  rep- 
tion  at  Aarau,  and  was  soon  afterward  sent  by  resent  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
the  Helvetic  executive  directory  to  Unterwalden  was  selected  to  draft  a  petition  to  the  king  re- 
as  gOTErnment  commissioner,  for  the  purpose  garding  the  "unhappy  situation  of  affairs."  In 
of  restoring  tranquillity.  He  acquitted  himself  a  letter  of  3  Sept.  I77S  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
so  satisfactorily  that  his  powers  as  commis-  mouth,  he  denounced  the  suggestions  made  in 
sion«-  were  extended  to  the  cantons  of  Uri,  England  of  arming  the  slaves  to  bring  the 
Schwyz,  and  Zug.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  Southern  provinces  to  obedience.  He  took  part 
commissioner  for  the  organization  of  the  Ital-  in  the  adjourned  session  of  the  Continental  Con- 
ian  territories  of  Switzerland.  In  1804  he  be-  gress  assembled  13  Sept.  177S-  When  he  dis- 
came  a  member  of  th^  board  of  mines  and  covered  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  declare 
forests;  and  in  the  same  year  began  the  issue  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
o£  his  highly  popular  < Schweizerbote*  (Swiss  vealed  to  Sir  James  Wright,  royal  governor  of 
Messenger),  Through  the  greater  part  of  his  Georgia,  the  plans  being  made.  One  of  the 
life  Zschokke  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  dis-  letters  was  seized,  and  Samuel  Chase,  of  Mary- 
tinguished  and  energetic  public  men  in  Switzer-  land,  referred  to  the  fact  on  the  floor  of  Cm)- 
land,  but  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his  favorite  gress.    Zufaiy  hastily  withdrew,  and  in  Geoiyia 
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apenly  made  cominon  cause  with  the  Tories.  Zoeblin,    Charles,    American    sociologist: 

In  1777  he  was  banished,  and  half  of  his  estate  b.   Pendleton,   Ind.,  4.  May   1866.     He  was  edu- 

seJied.     He   remained   in    South   Carolina   until  cated  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwest- 

the  royal  government  was  re-established  ini77g.  em,  and  Vale;  became  an  instructor  in  sociology 

He  was  an  eloquent  ajid  learned  preacher.    Con-  at  Chicago  in   1892;   was  assistant  professor  in 

suit  C.  C  Jones,  'History  of  Geor^a,'  Vol.  H.  1895;  and  associate  professor  from  1895  to  igoz. 

(1883).  In   1902  he  was   made  professor.    Among  his 

Zuccarem,    dzoo-ka-rel'H,    or    ZuccherelU,  J^'^P    '"     'American    Municipal     Progress' 

Frwice«co,  Italian  painter;  b.  Pitigliano,  Tub-  *■  ^  •'■ 

cany,  1702;  d.  Florence  30  Dec.  1788.  He  stud-  Zng,  tsoog  or  zoog,  Switzerland;  (i)  The 
ied  painting  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  after  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
gainmg  some  success  in  decorative  landscape,  northeast  shore  of  Lake  Zug,  12  miles  by  rail 
worked  for  five  years  in  London  decorating  the  .northeast  of  Lucerne.  It  has  splendid  old  man- 
Opera-House  and  executing  views  of  the  sions  and  strong  watch- low ers ;  several  interest- 
Thames.  He  again  came  to  England  in  1752  jng  churches;  a  Capuchin  monastery  and  a  con- 
and  became  a  fashionable  painter,  patronized  vent;  a  cantonal  government  building  in 
by  the  royal  family,  especially  Ihe  Prince  of  Renaissance  style;  a  fine  town-house  in  late 
Wales,  and  the  aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  museum  of  antiquities ;  an 
original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  arsenal;  manufactures  ol  cottons,  enamel-ware, 
17M.  In  1773  he  returned  to  his  native  coun-  metal  goods,  tobacco,  cigars,  soap,  etc.  In  1435, 
try.  Numerous  examples  of  his  art  are  in  1504,  and  1887  portions  of  the  town  sank  into 
Venice,  the  Palazzo  Reale  conUining  21.  A  the  lake.  Pop.  about  7,000.  (2)  A  central  and 
Large  number,  too,  are  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  ^^mallest  undivided  canton  of  Switzerland, 
he  is  also  represented  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  bounded  by  Ziirich,  Schwyz,  Lucerne,  and  Aar- 
Paris  (Louvre),  St.  Petersburg  (Hermitage),  gau.  The  surface,  which  is  generally  inoun- 
Milan  (Brera),  and  other  cities.  tainoiis  lu  the  southeast  and  south,  where  the 

_                  w       1.           D  J  Rosiiberg  occupies  Ihe  frontier,  slopes  more  or 

ZucCBTO,  dzook-karo    or  Zucchero    Fed-  ,^^^  gradually  norih  .ind  wc.«  till   it  becomes 

ff*f°^■^.'^""^  P^'""*!,'    r    ^^"'j;^u  comparativelv    Hat.      The   only    lakes   deserving 

Vadp   (Urbmo)   IS43;  d^  Ancona  1609.     Hewas  ^j,^  5;^^,^.  ^^^  „,^,^^  ^f  ^ug  and  Egeri.    The  cl^ 

employed  by   Gregory  XIIL  to  pamt   the   vault  ^^^^^  rigorous  in  the  mountainous  districts,   is 

of  the  Cappella  Paolina  m  the  Vatican,  but  hav-  „i|j  „„  ^^^^  ,,,^p,  southern  slopes.     The  chief 

ing    quarreled    with    some    papal    officials    and  ejtpo„s    are    cattle,    fruits,    cider,    and    "kirsch- 

painted   a  scurrilous  picture  he   fled  to  France,  ^^^^^^^      ^rea,    92    square   miles;    pop.    about 

and    ultimately    he   reached    England    in    15/4.  ^g.ooo.      (3)    A   lake  chieBy  in  the  canton   of 

There  he  pamted  portraits  of  Queen  Zlucabeih  ^        ^ut  partly  also  in  Lucerne  and   Schwyz. 

the   Earl   of   Leicester    and   other   distinguished  ^^f^   ,,340   feet  above  sea-level;   12  miles   long 

persons  (21  were  exhibited  ■".  '866).  and  after-  „^^               j^        j         •      ;     j^      ^  j^  ^           j^ 

ward   worked   tn   Venice    until   he    returned   to  ^ji^^   ^^   ^^^  •^■^^   ^^   ^1^^   centre     The   shores 

Rome   to   complete_  his    work   in   the    Cappella  ^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^  di,^,io„g  ^         ^  f,,^  ^^^,1,   ^^^ 

Paolina.    On    the   mv«at.on    of    Phil.p    IL    he  southeast.    In  the  former  direction  the  Righi, 

went  to  Madrid  in  1586  to  paint  for  the  Esco-  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  p■^^^^^  towering  behind  it,  and  in 

nal,  and   on.his  return  to   Rome  he  founded  ^^^    ,g„„   ^^^^    Rufiberg  or   Rossberg,    rise    in 

the  Accademia  San  Luca,  of  which  he  became  ^^          ^^^   ,^f       precipices,  presenting  scenery 

the   first   president.     Many  portraits  of  English  „f    ,he    grandest   descrlptbn.    At    the    foot    of 

personages   m   the  Elizabethan   era  are  wrong^  t^e  RossTierg  the  depth  of  the  lake  is  not  less 

ascribed  to  him    but  some  genuine  work     from  j^an   1,200  feet,     Stdimers  ply  upon  it,  and  the 

his  brush  are  extant.     He  was  also  something  of  f^^^^         principally   of   pike   and   carp,   is   very 

an  architect  and    sculptor.    Among  his    easel-  „,n^„',:^.       '^    '          '^                  '  v?  ^'    1^') 

works  are:     'Deposition  from  the  Cross'   (Pa-  P'^o'^""'"- 

lazio  Borghese,  Rome) ;  'Descent  of  Christ  into  Zoider-Zee,  zl'der  re,  Dutch,  zoi'der-zS,  or 

Limbo'    (Brera,  Milan)  ;  'Sir  Walter  Raleigh'  South  Sea  (as  opposed  to  the   North  Sea), 

(Kensington     Gallery) ;     'The     Resurrection'  Netherlands,  a  large  gulf  penetrating  deeply  be- 

(Borghese).  twcen    the    provinces    of    Friesland,    Overyssel, 

Zncchi,  dzook'kS,   Antonio   Ketro,   Italian  Gelderland,   Utrecht,  and  North  Holland; about 

winter:  b.  Venice  1726;  d,  Rome  25  Dec.  1795.  <»""■«  l<;ng,  45  miles  greatest  breadth,  but 

in  1754  he  accompanied  the  English  architect  ™'y    '«  n"!""   ojozA   beiweeij    Enkhuizen   and 

Robert    Adam    on    his    journeys    in    Italy    and  Stavoren.     The    islands    Texel,    Vlieland,    Ter- 

Dalmatia.   and   on    Adam's    invitation    he   went  schelhng,   Ameland,   etc.,   separate   it    from   the 

to  England  in  1766.     He  decorated  the  interiors  North  Sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  va- 

of  several  of  the  mansions  built  or  altered  by  ["""»  channels    the   principal   being   Marsdiep, 

Adam,     such     as     Caen     Wood     (Hampstead),  between   the   Helder   and   Texel,   and   the   Vlie 

Luton   House    (Bedfordshire).   OsCerley   House  ='■''"?   between    Vlieland   and    Terschellmg     It 

(near    Brentford),    and    Sion    House    (Middle-  <:on*ams  the  islands  of  Wieringen,  Marken, Urk, 

sex).     In   1770  he   was   elected   an   associate  of  ^nd   Schokland,  and  numerous  sandbanks,  espe- 

the    recently    established    Royal    Academy,    He  (^'ally  in  its  northern  portion ;  has  on  its  shores 

married  Angelica  Kauffmann   (q.v.).  numerous  towns,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 

„    .    ^      .  .,  1,,..,    ,L       ,    „              ,  ^=^*''  ^^^^.   Eem,  Kuinder.  etc..  but  is  gen- 

Zuchetto,   tSuk-kSt  t5,   the   akull   cap   of   a  erally  shallow,  and  only  navigable  by  vessels  of 

Roman    Catholic   ecclesiastic   covering   the   ton-  small  draught.     Oysters  and  plaice  are  plentiful, 

sure.  ^  That  of  a  priest  is  black,  of  a  bishop  or  A  great  part  of  it  is  to  be  reclaimed  at  the  ex- 

monsignor  purple,  of  a  cardinat  red,  and  of  the  pense  of  the  Dutch   ^vernment,  by  enclosing 

pope  white.  tracts  along  the  margin  with  dams  and  pump- 
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ing  out  the  water.    This  great  undertaking  when  wayo,  with  a  large  armj  of  fairly  dtsciplineA 

carried  out  will  add  a  large  area  to  the  king-  iroops    armed    with    rifles,   came   into    collision 

dom.     The  Zuider-Zee  is  of  modem  origin,  hav-  with    the    British   in    South    Africa.     This    was 

ing  been   formed  chiefly  since  the   12th  century  partly  due  to  a  long-standing  dispute  as  to  the 

by  successive  irruptions   of  the  sea.     In  earlier  claims   of  the  Zulus   to   the   Utrecht  district  in 

limes  tliere  were  here  only  a  lake  and  marshes,  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  Transvaal,  partly 

Zulu,     thoo'le-a,      Venezuela,      the     most  to  other  causes,  which  at  last  induced  Sir  Bartle 

northwestern  state  of  the  republic,  surrounding  Frere,     the     govemor-^neral     of    the     British 

Lake    Maracaibo    (q.v.),   bounded   on   the   west  provinces  in  South  Africa,  to  send  an  ultimatum 

by  Colombia  and  on  the  east  by  Falcon.     It  was  to   Cetewayo.     To  this  no   rq)ly  was  sent,   and 

formerly  united  with   Falcon,  but  is  now  po-  war  ensued.    On  22  January  a   portion   of  a 

litically   independent.    Lake   Maracaibo   is   sur-  British  column  was  attacked  at  a  place  called 

rounded  by  low  lands,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Isandula  or  Isandhlwana,  about  10  miles  from 

rest  of  the  province  is  mountainous.    Agricul-  Rorke's  Drift  on  the  Buffalo,  by  »,ooo  Zulus, 

ture   is   the   chief   industry;   coffee,   sugar,   and  and  completely  destroyed.     As  soon  as  possible 

cacao  ai-e  raised.    Area,  24,969  square  miles ;  after  (he  news  of  the  disaster  reached  England, 

pop.   100,000.  strong   remforccments   were   sent   out,   and    on 

Zuloaga,  thoo-l6-a'ga,  F«Kx,  Mexican  pol-  j  J"'/  '.^'.'n"^'"/  '  n  ^"'"/'^y.w"^  ^'""y  ^e- 
itician.  president  of  the  republic:  b.  Alamos,  Seated  at  Ulundi.  On  ^  August  Cetewayo  was 
Chihuahua,  1814;  d.  Mexico  1876.  Having  en-  ^^."'"^'  .Meanwhile  S<r  Garnet  Wolseley had 
tered  the  national  guard  as  a  lieu.enanT.  he  ?^'y=d  with  supreme  mihtarv  and  civil  author- 
fought  against  the  Yucatan  secessionists  in  't/'"  ins  part  of  Africa,  an,I  the  Zulu  territo^ 
l84t-3,  in  i8«  rose  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  ?■?»  parceled  out  by  hun  among  several  chief- 
in  preparatiSS  for  the  war  with  the  United  ^f "^  *'">  ^"^  pI^"^.  ""'l"  ^^  Paramount 
Swtes  directed  the  fortification  of  Monterey  and  ^T,  ^^^  °J  t^e  B^'t'^l"  government,  and  were 
Sallillo  and  of  the  southerly  approaches  of  the  "<"  t°  >e  al  owed  to  keep  up  standing  armies^ 
-..I       i7_.    .    _o  n  .      _<!__■!      f  ._            - 7..^  or    to    imnort   nrearms    or    ammiinition.     Rntish 


capiul.    From  1S4810  iSsjitSisnolinattive  ='  to    "Pon  firarms  or  .nmmii.on     Bnli.li 

S€;,ice,  bM  in  18V3  ms  promolri  colonel,  .nd  r™^'"'?  ««  "PPO.ntrf,  one  ,n  Nortl,  uid  one 

.ntoeaiently  variSSdy  employed.    On   .7  Dee.  '"^l"*  ?S'''    I"  "883  Cetew.jo  was  re- 

1857  le  eonipired  apiinn  thi  Liberal  govern-  ""'"IJo  =  portion  of  h.i  donunion,.  but  wa> 

ment   and  finallv  on  n  Tan    i8eB  tiie  bri^de  of  opposed   by   some   of   the   chiefs.     After   severe 

She™    L"ommi,?Jir.dSion-'  ^.'^^'J'""'  "T't""  "j  '■■"''■"' ,";' 

fort  (see  Couo.rat.  Yonaoo)  deposed  and  Zn-  ?,S;"''o'V?''™'„"  ?  S"^     5Vif   t  "! 

loagi  president.    Zuloaja  entered  on  the  office  '«*<■    Snbsequently  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 

«  January,  and  the  "War  of  Reform"  began,  J™'  f  ■?""'■."'        j°'  '  """"•"¥=  I»'j 

the  Libera';  being  under  the  leadership  of  Joa^  5°^  °'  '■■!  "K!!""?;  "i,";f??^f."i,''  "'  ""5 

rez.    In    December   the    garrison    depS.ed    Zu-  *!'' ,°""  T"';  i"  "^."",  S"'"''  ',"°"«4 

loaga,  who  finally  resigned,  and  appointed  as  a  f ';£"'?"'' S5i,.i,.     f' .""'R' ■"'' 

substitute  Gen.  Miramon   (,.v.),  who  assumed  SjS.nJ   r„S  -  ■  ™      "^  '""  '^"""'■ 

office  2  February.    In   i860  Zufoaga  published  c™ff,,"?    ),?Z 

a  manifesto  proclaiming  himself  consiiiuiional  .|J",    °„^'° 

president,  but  subsetiuently  he  came  to  an  agree-  '"""t  zio,ooa 

ment  with  Miramon.    When  the  French  invaded  _,  Zumalacarregni,       thoo  -  ma  "la  -  ka'ri  -  ge, 

Mexico  in  1862,  he  withdrew,  but  in   1864  he  Tomaa,  Spanish  soldier  and  Carlist  leader:  b, 

returned  and  submitted  to  the  empire,  though  Ormastegui    province    of    Guipurcoa,    1788;    d. 

he  took  no  further  part  in  political  affairs.  Segama,    Navarre,    23    June    1835.    He    distin- 

Zulutod,    zoo'loo-lind.    South    Africa,    «  8™'""'  'i™''  '"  .tl"J  "■'   'or  independence, 

country  lying  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  subscQucntly  entered  the  regular  army,  became 

now  a  province  of  Natal,  eilending  westward  "  IieiitenanMlonel  m  iBas,  and  later  colone. 

10    the    Transvaal    Colon;,   and    northward   to  F"'ll""S  ^"■,™i;  """J  S™'."?-'  »•  F"'* 

Tongaiand.     Area,   about    10J50  square  miles.  I'' '^S ''"^S,''":i' fT'":"'S"A' '"7"^ 

The  principal    rivers   are  ihT  Tugela,   on    the  f"'    ^T  t  1  "^".u     ?    ?.^     i™"  '.t 

Natal  boundary:  the  Buffalo,  which     oins  the  Jf  the  head  of  Je  Carlist  bands  m  the 

Tugel,  on  the  left,  about  midway  up  the  Natal  Basque    previnces    and    Navarre.    With    great 

frontier,  and  form,  the   remaining  portion   of  ''"'y.  ^f  "«»niaed  these  troops  rnto  a  reahy 

the  boundary  between  Natal  and  Znliland;  and  fonjidable   force,  and   wielded  them  with   re- 

the  UmvoloSi,  which  How.  into  St.  Lucia  Bay.  'Pf'^if'  "?""  yaui.t  such  gmerals  as  Val- 

From  the  coa.t  at  St  Lucia  a  range  of  moun-  tt'^.Oiiesada,    and    Rodd.    Finally,   when    the 

tahis  called  the  Libombo  range  rum  northward  =e°>t>tutional  arm,  had  been  signally  outfought, 

nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  separating  ihe  conn-  ?°"    '^"'i":   "«;""'  |,«rnalac'regni  a   advice, 

try  into  two  regions.    The  coast  re|ion  is  un-  determined  to  atMck  Bilbao.    Zumalacarregni  s 

healthful.    The  inland  region  is  comparatively  plan  was  to  march  upon  Madrid  by  way  of  Vi- 

hoaltbful,    fertile,    and   capable    of   ciltivation.  tom  and  Burgos,  and  he  resided  the  siege  of 

Rich  gold  reefs  tave  been  found,  and  excellent  Bilbao  as  a  watte  of  time.    It  was  during  the 

coal  exists.    The  coal  b  being  worked  and  a  JE^'"??   there   that  he  received   the   wound 

railway   has  been  constructed   to   the   Tugela.  *™"   »,I"=J   >"  "«""""!'.'''"'•,.  ."l.'™^"" 

The  country    which   since    i807  has   been   at-  ™°"  ''"^  figure  of  the  first  Carlist  war.    Con- 

lached  to  the  colony  of  NaS,   is  mainly   in-  suit  Henningsen,  'Twelve  Months  of  Campaign 

habited  by  the  Zulus,  who  have  long  been  dis-  "'t''  Zn»ala-Carreguy>   (1836). 
linguished  as   the  moat  warlike   of  the  KatSr         Zunurraga,  Juan  de,  hoo-an'  da  thoo-inir'- 

tribes.    The  country  inhabited  by  the  Zulus  was  ra-ga,  Spanish  prelate  in  America:  b.  Durango 

fomierly  much  more  extensive.    In  the  begin-  (Biscay)    1468:   d.    Mexico   3  June    1548.    He 

ning  of  1879  the  Zulu  king,  Cetewayo  or  Ketch-  was   for  many  years  guardian  of  the  convent 
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of  Abrojo  in  Spain,  and  in  December  1527  was 
ippointed  bishop  of  the  newiy  esiablished  see 
01  Mexico.  He  greatly  developed  the  Mexican 
missions,  but  directed  considerable  misguided 
zeal  against  Aztec  manuscripts,  which  he  gath- 
ered together  all  over  Mexico  and  publicly 
burned.  Only  comparatively  few  escaped  this 
destruction.  His  see  was  elevated  to  an  arch- 
bishopric in  1548. 

Zum'bo,  South  Africa,  a  town  of  Portu- 
guese. East  Africa,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Loangwa  with  the  Zambesi,  and  on  Che  frontier 
line  of  North  Rhodesia,  450  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  It  marks  the  western 
point  of  the  Portuguese  territories  on  the  Zam- 
besi, and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important 
trade,  but  its  trade  has  declined  greatly  and 
the  town  itself  has  decayed.  The  active  de- 
velopment of  this  region  will  probably  restore 
its  importance. 

Zuinpt,  tsoompt,  August  Wilhelm,  German 
classical  philologist:  b.  Konigsberg  4  Dec.  1815; 
d.  Berlin  23  April  1877.  He  was  nephew  of 
Karl  (q.v.).  He  was  a  professor  in  the  Fried- 
rich- Wiihelms  gymnasium  of  Berlin  from  1851. 
Among  his  publications  were  editions  of  Ruti- 
lius  Namatianus  (i&to)  and  the  'Monumentum 
Ancvranum*  {184S)  ;  'Commentationes  Epi- 
graphicx  ad  Antiquitates  Romanas  Fertinentes* 
(1850-4);  and  *Studia  Romana'  (1859).  The 
larger  part  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Ger- 
man edition  of  Ihne's  'History  of  Rome'  is  the 
work  of  Zumpt. 

Zumpt,  Karl  Ootliob,  German  philologist: 
b.  Berlin  ao  March  1792 ;  d.  Karlsbad  25  June 
1849.  Educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and 
in  1827  appointed  professor  at  the  latter,  he  did 
much  effective  work  toward  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  the  Latin  language.  Among  his 
writings  were  a  Latin  grammar  (1818;  13th 
ed.  1874)  ;  editions  of  Quintilian  (1831) ;  Cur- 
tius  (i8a6;  1846),  Cicero's  orations  against 
Verres  {1831),  and  the  'De  OfEciis>  (1838) ; 
and  several  treatises,  such  as  'Die  Religion  der 
Romer'  (184s).  An  abbreviation  of  the  gram- 
mair  (1824)  reached  a  9th  edition  in  1866. 

Zuifl  (zoo'ne)  Moun  tains,  a  detached 
range  in  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico.  The 
general  trend  is  from  southeast  to  northwest; 
length,  45  miles.  The  mountains  do  not  rise 
more  than  10.000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  this 
is  only  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding i>lateau.  The  range  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. It  is  of  geological  interest  on  account 
of  its  isolation  and  the  simplicity  of  tlie  strati- 
fication. 

ZOiiiKa,  thoon-ye'ga,  Alvaro  Manrique  de, 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Mexico :  b,  Seville  about 
1530;  d.  Madrid  about  1600.  He  entered  Mex- 
ico in  October  1585  as  viceroy,  and  his  adminis- 
tration was,  according  to  the  historian,  Juan  de 
Torquemada,  one  of  prudence  and  wisdom.  A 
dispute  with  the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara,  How- 
ever, on  a  point  of  jurisdiction,  nearly  precipi- 
tated civil  war  upon  the  colony.  Philip  11.,  on 
the  basis  of  re^rts  circulated  by  his  foes,  finally 
removed  him  m  1589,  and  directed  Pedro  Ro- 
mano, the  bishop  of  Tlaxcala,  to  investigate 
Zlifiiga's  government.  Romano  persecuted  Zu- 
fiijS  with  great  cruelty  until  1596,  when  the  lat- 
ter sailed  for  Spain,  where  he  was  successful 


in  getting  revoked  the  sentence  of  confiscati«i 
pronounced  against  him. 

Zdniga,  Dionisio  de.  Central  American 
missionary:  b.  Guatemala  about  IS50;  d.  Chia^a 
about  162a  He  became  a  Dominican  in 
Chiapa  province,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  a  missionary  among  the  Quiche 
Indians.  He  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Quiche 
dialect,  and  prepared  also  in  Quiche  a  volume 
of  sermons  and  several  religious  treatises,  be- 
sides translating  Francisco  Vi ana's  works,  origi- 
nally written  in  the  dialect  of  Vera  Paz. 

ZfiSIsa  7  Azevedo,  g  3-tba-va'(h5,  Caspar 
de.  Count  op  Monterey,  Spanish  vicero>[  in 
America:  b,  Andalusia  about  1540;  d.  Lima, 
Peru,  10  Feb.  1606.  He  took  vice-royal  charge 
of  Mexico  s  Nov.  1595,  and  in  1596  sent  ah  ex- 
pedition in  command  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino 
(q.v.)  for  the  exploration  and  occupation  oi 
Lower  California.  Vizcaino  was  hampered  by 
lack  of  provisions,  and  returned  after  accom- 
plishing little.  By  royal  order,  he  was  again 
sent  out  by  Zuiiiga  in  1602,  exploring  the  coast 
of  Upper  California.  In  1597  Zufiiga  drove  out 
William  Park,  an  English  pirate  who  had  taken 
possession  of  Campeche.  Among  other  expedi 
tions  organized  by  him  was  one  commanded  by 
De  Oiiale  (see  Onate,  Juan  de)  and  Zaldivar 
to  take  New  Mexico.  During  his  administra- 
tion in  Mexico  he  was  a  benefactor  of  the  na- 
tives. In  1603  he  became  viceroy  of  Peru, 
though  he  did  not  enter  Lima  until  1604. 

Zuiu,  I^eopold,  German  Jewish  scholar: 
b.  Detmold,  Germany,  10  Aug.  1794;  d.  Berlin 
17  March  1886.  He  studied  at  the  University 
to  1839  he  was  in  Prague  as  preacher  at  the 
synagogue  of  Berlin;  and  in  1824-33  was  edi- 
tor of  the  *Spenersche  Zeitung.'  From  183S 
to  1839  he  was  in  Prague  as  preacher  at  the 
synagogue  there,  but  in  1839  returned  to  Berlin 
to  become  director  of  the  normal  seminary, 
holding  that  position  until  1850.  In  1845  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  promotion  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  Jews.  He  was  the  first  to  take 
up  the  scientific  study  of  the  Jews'  rabbinical 
literature  in  his  *Etwas  iiber  die  rabbinische  Lit- 
letatur,*  published  in  )8i8;  and  hb  *Die  ^ottes- 
dienstlichen  Vortra^e  der  Juden'  (1833)  is  con- 
sidered the  authoritative  work  on  the  biblical 
exegesis  and  the  homiletics  of  the  rabbinical 
writings.  Among  his  other  works  are  'Die 
Namen  der  Juden'  (1836) ;  'Die  synagogale 
Poesie  des  Mittelalters* ;  and  'Litteraturge- 
schichte  der  synagogalen  Poesie*    (1865). 

Zurbaran,  thoor-ba-ran',  Franciaco,  Span- 
ish painter:  b.  Fuente  de  Cantos,  Estremadura, 
7  Nov.  1598;  d.  Seville  1662.  He  was  educated- 
in  the  school  of  Juan  de  Rodas  in  Seville,  and 
earljr  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Caravag^o. 
He  is  thence  frequently  known  as  the  Spanish 
Caravaggio.  He  first  brought  himseit  into 
notice  1^  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  chapd  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  illustrat- 
ing the  life  of  the  apostle;  and  about  1625  he 
executed  his  celebrated  picture  of  'The  Glory 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas*  (Seville  Museum), 
which  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  in  Spain.  As  early  as  1633 
he  signed  himself  painter  to  the  king.  In  i^ 
he  executed  for  the  palace  of  Buen  Retiro  the 
'Labors  of  Hercules'  in  10  pictures,  now  in  the 
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Madrid  Museum.  Though  he  painted  several 
large  compositions,  he  preferred  small  and  sim- 
ple ones,  generally  rligious  in  subject.  He  es- 
peciall>  made  studies  of  the  Spanish  friar.  His 
works  are  to  be  seen  in  some  private  collections, 
and  in  the  galleries  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pesth, 
Munich,  Pans,  and  London.  Consult:  Bennu- 
dez,  •Diccionario  de  los  Mas  llustres  Profes- 
orcs'  (1800);  and  Lcfort,  'La  Peinture  Espa- 
gnole'   (1894). 

Zurich,  zoo'rik,  Switzerland;  (i)  a  city, 
capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  situated 
at  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  divided  by  the  Limmat  into 
unequal  parts,  forming  an  upper  and  lower 
town,  connected  with  3ieir  suburbs  by  several 
bridges.  The  streets  in  the  oldest  quarters  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dark,  but  have  undersone 
considerable  improvement  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  or  Grosse  Miinster,  on 
3  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat,  a 
heavy  massive  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style; 
the  Fraumunster,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river; 
St.  Peter's  Church,  with  a  fine  tower  and  clock ; 
the  town-house ;  the  town  library,  containing 
100,000  volumes ;  the  museum,  with  a  collection 
o£  home  and  foreign  periodicals,  and  a  rich 
library ;  the  university ;  the  new  Swiss  poly- 
technic school ;  the  arsenal ;  the  music  build- 
ings; the  railway  station;  the  theatre  and  the 
post-office.  Two  public  promenades  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  city,  besides  a  botanical  gar- 
den and  many  smaller  parks  and  walks  con- 
nected with  a  variety  of  institutions  public  and 
private.  Manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  in- 
cluding dyeing  and  calico-printing,  are  exten- 
sive; those  of  candles,  soap,  tobacco,  paper, 
leather,  and  machinery  are  also  considerable. 
Besides  the  university,  founded  in  1&32,  and 
having  a  professorial  stalT  of  124,  and  over  700 
students  m  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, there  are  a  polytechnic  school,  schools 
of  medicine  and  of  arts,  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools  of  all  kinds,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  asylums,  orphan  and  several  other 
hospitals.  Learned  and  other  societies  of  va- 
rious descriptions  abound.  Zurich  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  early  became  a  Roman  station. 
In  1219  it  was  declared  a  free  imperial  city. 
The  preaching  of  Zwingli  in  the  cathedra!  made 
it  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  Here 
in  1443,  the  Swiss  defeated  the  Ausfrians;  and 
here  also,  in  1799.  the  Russians  were  defeated 
by  the  French.  The  Treaty  of  Zurich,  signed 
here  10  Nov.  1859  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  Austria,  closed  the  Franco- Italian 
war  by  Austria's  abandonment  of  her  right  to 
Lombardy.  Pop.,  including  suburbs,  about 
i5S,ooa  (2)  A  northern  canton  bounded  north 
by  SchatRiausen  and  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
west  by  Aargau,  south  by  Zug  and  Schwyz,  and 
east  by  Saint  Gall  and  Thurgau ;  area,  665 
square  miles.  Though  not  properly  mountain- 
ous, it  bias  on  its  south  and  southeast  frontiers 
several  lofty  ridges,  remarkable  for  their  paral- 
lelism. Except  the  Lagern  and  adjoining 
heights,  tiicy  have  their  longer  axis  from  south- 
east to  northwest,  and  form  a  succession  of 
terraces  lowering  gradually  toward  the  north. 
The  culminating  points  arc  the  summits  of  the 
Hornli  and  the  Schauenberg,  both  in  the  east. 
The  general  slope  is  toward  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  drains  part  of  it  directly,  and  part 


indirectly,  by  the  Thur,  Toss,  Glatt,  and  Lira- 

maL  Of  the  lakes,  about  40  in  all,  the  most 
important  are  those  of  Zurich,  Greiffen,  Pfeffi- 
kon,  Tiirler,  and  Katzen.  The  climate  is  on 
the  whole  temperate,  but  mists  are  prevalent, 
partkularly  on  the  lower  grounds.  In  some 
parts  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  Jura  limestone, 
but  a  more  recent  formation,  consisting  chiefly 
of  marl  and  sandstone  in  almost  horizontal 
strata,  is  still  more  largely  developed.  One  re- 
markable feature  is  the  immense  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  granite  boulders  which  cover 
the  surface.  The  minerals  are  few  and  of  lit- 
tle value.  The  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  favored  spots,  is  far  from  fertile,  and  hence, 
though  the  arable  land  is  comparatively  large 
and  carefully  cultivated,  the  com  produced  falls 
short  of  the  consumption.  In  some  districts  a 
wine   of   tolerable   quality   is   produced.     Wood 


fish  almost  superabundant.  In  no  canton  have 
manufactures  made  more  progress.  The  great 
staples  are  silk  and  cotton  goods.  The  inhab- 
itants are  almost  all  Protestants,  and  education 
is  very  generally  diffused.  Zurich  was  admitted 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1351,  and  re- 
admitted in  1450,  after  a  lO-years'  alliance  with 
Austria.  The  government,  formerly  somewhat 
aristocratic,  became  decidedly  democratic  in  1831. 
A  new  democratic  constitution  was  adopted  in 
l86g.  Zurich  holds  the  first  place  in  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  Pop.  about  450,000.  (s>  One 
of  the  principal  lakes  of  Switzerland,  chiefly  in 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  hut  partly  also  in  Schwy-- 
It  forms  a  long  irregular  curve,  bending  round 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  convex  on  the 
south,  and  concave  on  the  north  side ;  greatest 
length,  about  27  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  not 
exceeding  three  miles ;  greatest  depth,  600  feet. 
Its  scenery  is  distinguished  not  so  much  for 
grandeur  as  for  t>eauty.  The  mountains  around, 
nowhere  exceeding  i.?oo  feet  above  the  lake, 
commence  in  wooded  heights,  and  descend  to 
the  water's  edge  in  gentle  slopes,  covered  with 
vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  cultivated  fields, 
and  verdant  meadows,  a^  studded  over  with 
country-seats  and  smiling  villages.  A  consid- 
erable traffic  is  carried  on  upon  the  lake  by 
means  of  sailing  vessels,  and  numbers  of  steam- 
ers. It  is  well  supplied  with  fish.  Its  chief 
feeder  is  the  Linth  Canal,  communicating  with 
the  Wallenstaiter-see.  It  discharges  itself  at 
the  town  of  Zurich  by  the  Limmat. 

Zurita,  Ihoo-re'ta,  Geronimo,  Spanish  his- 
torian: b.  Saragossa  4  Dec.  1512;  d.  3  Nov. 
i.sSa  He  was  educated  at  Alcala,  in  1543  was 
sent  to  Germany  on  a  diplomanc  mission  to 
Charles  V.,  and  subsequently  was  made  coun- 
cillor of  stale  and  secretary  to  Philip  11.  Ap- 
pointed chronicler  of  Aragon,  he  travcletl  in 
quest  of  data  through  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy, 
and  finally  in  1562-80  publislicd  m  six  volumes 
his  "Anales  de  la  Coroni  de  Aragon,'  con- 
tinued by  Acgensola  and  Blasco-Lanuza  (1622). 
He  also  made  important  corrections  in,  and 
additions  to,  Lopez  de  Ayala's  (see  Av.aA, 
Lopez  de)  'Cronicas  de  los  Reyes  de  Castillas.* 
For  a  biographical  sketch  and  some  correspond- 
ence, consult  Dormer,  'Progresos  de  la  Historia 
en  Aragon'    (1680). 

Zlitphen,  ztit'fen,  Netherlands,  a  former 
fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Gelderiaad,  9 
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miles  northeast  ot  Arnhem,  on  the  right  bank  at  an  early  age  in  Basel  and  Bern,  and  continned 

of  the  river  Yssel,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  his  studies  in  Vienna,  where  he  occupied  him- 

Berkel.     Its    chief    edifice    is    the    lath    century  self  with  philosophy,  and  again  in  Basel,  where 

church  of  Saint  Walpurgis.     The  town  was  at  he  devoted  his  attention  to  theology,  under  the 

one   time   a   member  of  the  Hanseatic   League,  direction  ot  Wyttcnbach.     In   1506  Zwingli  be- 

anJ    had    a    considerable    foreign    trade,    which  came  parish  priest  at  Glarus,  and  here  employed 

has  ceased.    It  still  has  an  active  home  trade,  his  time,  as  Luther  had  done  in  the  Augustine 

more  especially  in  sending  timber,  both  rough  monastery  at  Erfurt,  in  the  diligent  reading  of 

and    prepared,    down    the    Yssel.      Pop.    about  the  HoTy  Scriptures.    He  copied  the  epistles  of 

20,000.  Saint    Paul    in    the    original    Greek,    and    even 

Xuyder  Zee.  .  See  Zumn-ZzK.  ■^"'«d  them  by  heart -an  acquisition  which 

'  ,T     .         n  afterward  proved  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 

ZweibrUcken,  tsvi  bruk-en      (Latin,    Btpon-  public   discussions.     He  accompanied  the  forces ' 

hum;    French,    Deux-Ponts,    'Two    Bridges"),  of  Glarus  during  the  campaigns  of  1512,   1513, 

Germany,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Schwarz-  gnd  1515,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  cause  of  ihe  pope 

bach,   34   miles   west  by   north   of   Landau.     It  against  the  French,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 

was  the  capital  of  a  medieval  duchy  until  the  ^nj  ^^^  rewarded  for  this  service  by  the  grant 

end  of  the   18th  century.     It  is   well  built,  and  „£  g  pension  from  the  pope.     In  1516  he  became 

has   Prutcstant  and   Roman   Catholic  churches  preacher  in  the  convent  of  Einsiedeln,  then  a 

and  a  synagogue;  gymnasium,  real- school,  and  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.    Here  he  began 

several  other  schools;  courts  and  public  offices  ,(,  mgitg  known  publicly  his  ideas  of  reform, 

occupyitig  the  former  ducal  palace ;  an  orphan-  preaching  against  the  pilgrimage  of  Einsiedeln, 

age  and  hospitals ;   matiuIactTires  of  si  k  plush,  ^^,^,ich  he  termed  an  abuse  and  a  corruption  of 

machinery,  chicory,  tacks,  ehams,  leather,  etc.,  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  calling 

and  a  tiade  in  corn  and  cattle.    The  edition  of  ^p^„  the  bishops  of  Sion  and  Constance  to  pro- 

the  classics  known  by  the  name  of  'Bipont'  was  ^^te  a  reformation  ot  religious  doctrines,  upon 

published   here   m    I77g   and   subsequent   years,  those  points   in   which   Zwingli   considered   that 

Fop.  ab.:.ut  ISflOO.  ,[ie   Church    had   departed  '  from    the   primitive 

Zwickau,    tsvik'ow,    Germany,   a   town    of  teaching.     Up  to  this  time,  however,  his  ideas  of 

Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  60  miles  innovation  excited  no  rebuke   upon  the  part  of 

by  rail  'rfest-southwest  of  Dresden.     It  has  sev-  the  authorities,  and  he  was,  not  long  after,  in- 

cral   interesting  churches,  among  them  two  an-  vited   to   Ziirich,   and    entered   on   his   office   of 

cient  Gothic  •ncs  recently  restored,  one  of  them  preacher   in   the   cathedral   i   Jan.   1519,   with  a 

dating  fiom  the  izlh  century;  a  gymnasium  with  discourse  in  which  he  declared  himself  for  the 

a   library ;   and  an  old  castle  converted  into   a  use  ot  tbe  simple  Scriptures  without  regard  to 

penitentiary.     The  chief  source  of  its  wealth  is  the    prescribed    texts    and    lessons.     At    Zurich 

the   rich   coal   beds   in   the   vicinity,    employing  Zwingli   delivered   a   series   of   sermons  on   the 

8,000  mi»ers,  and  yielding  annually  $5,000,000  Holy  Scriptures;  and  these  discourses  in  which 

worth  ot  coal.     There  are  also  manufactures  of  he  inveighed  against  what  he  declared  to  be  the 

linen  and  cotton  goods,  dyes,  and  chemical  prod-  errors   and   superstition  of   the   times,   laid   the 

ucts,    nunierous    tanneries,    dye-works,    bleach-  foundation  for  his  future  work  of  reformation. 

fields,  oil,  saw,  and  other  mills,  and  a  consider-  The  occasion  which  launched  him  on  his  career 

able  transit  and  general  trade.    See  Anabap-  was  similar  to  that  which  had  aroused  Luther. 

TisTS    for    the    "Prophets    of   Zwickau."    Pop.  In  1518  Bernadin  Samson,  a  Franciscan  monk 

about  58,000.  of  Milan,  appeared  in  Switzerland  to  preach  the 

Zwinger,      tsvlng'er,       Theodor,       Swiss  indulgence  proclaimed  by  Leo  X.  to  all  who 

scholar:    b.    Basel    a- Aug.    1533!    d.    there    10  ^J-ould    subscribe   alms    to   the   building   of   St. 

March   1588.     He  studied  at  Basel,  and  after  a  t'^'"*    Church    at    Rome.     Zwingh     who    was 

course  in  mudicine  at  Padua,  became  a  member  t"^"  preaching  at  Einsiedeln,  opposed  bim  there, 

ot  the  Basel  medical  faculty.     He  lectured  there  f'}°  afterward  in  Zurich    with  all  the  power  of 

on  Greek  in  1565-71  and  subsequently  on  ethics,  "'^  eloquence,  and  brought  the  indulgences  into 

and  from  1580  was  professor  of  the  theory  of  ^o  much  odium  that  Samson  was  not  even  per- 

niedicine.    Zwinger  was  a  type  of  the  universal  ?"".«^  ^  ^"*"   Zurich;   and    the    Council    of 

scholarship  01  that  tira; ;  and  wrote  a  <Thea-  Zurich  finally  obtained  from  the  Papal  Nuncio 

trum   Vita    Humanse,'    \   kind   of   general    en-  "i^  recall   of  Samson  to  render  an  account  of 

cyclopedia,  then  regarded  as  a  marvsl,  but  now  ■>'*  mission  at  Rome.    From  this  time  Zwingli 

having    only    a    bibliographical    interest.    His  gradually  went  further  in  his  plans,_  supported 

'Methodus  Apodemica'  contains  material  valu-  ^y  the   Zurichers.    In   Zurich  his   innovations 

able  for  local  history.    Consult  'Athena  Rau-  ™ere  so  far  promoted  by  the  government  that 

ricae'  Ci?78),  which  conUins  a  list  ot  his  writ-  "•  15«>  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  that  the 

ings.  Holy    Scriptures    should    be    taught    "without 

7>_4ni»..      Tu-      .     „..isi[~     i«_'ij*«-.     :_  human  additions."    In  1522  the  reformation  was 

DreS,'^ta^?g    a"   ^b  e    SSn    o"  P^^^'  *"  fT.f  "Z^^"^' JV^t^' 

works  of  art  and  scientife  treasure™   The  word  ^^'r^,!     forbidden  to  preach  V  the  bishop 

Zwinger  is  a  general  name  for  a  prison,  or  any  f  ■  °1  ,1     j    ?      1  fif°  rl  '^^u'  ^a  ^^^  '^t^ 

confined  plact  fS^j"^'  }^t,¥^^  °'t^'"'  ^''"'5''  ^"**  '"=8*"  '^'= 

_    .     „  .     „        _  study  of  Hebrew.    In  1533  the  government  in 

ZwingH,      swInglE,      Ger.     tsvlngle,     or  Zurich  invited  all  theologians  to  a  public  con- 

ZningliM     Ulnch,     a     celebrated     Swiss     re-  ferenee  in  Zurich,  to  convict,  if  possible,  Zwingli 

lomier,  was  a  ccmtemporary  of  Luther   (q.v.).  of  an   error  in   doctrine.    About  600  persons, 

i«id  was  bom  at  Wildhaus,  canton  of  Saint  Gall,  clergy  and  laymen,  were  present  at  this  disputa- 

ra  I  Jan.  1484.    Ulnch  was  the  third  of  eight  tion.    Zwingli    exhibited    his    opinions    in    '*•- 

«ms  of  the  bailiff  of  that  place.    He  studir.d  form  of  67  propositions,  which  were  to  1 
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the  subject  of  discussion.  Tlie  celebrated  ticli  in  eiglit  volumes  in  1628.  E.  Zeller  has  at- 
John  Faoer,  the  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  tempted  to  deduce  Zwin^Ii's  doctrines  from  htk 
Constance,  refused  to  discuss  any  of  Zwingli's  writmgs,  <Das  theojogiscbe  System  Zwinglia 
propositions  save  the  last  one,  which  denied  the  dargestelll*  (Tiibingen  1853}.  There  are  nu- 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  whereupon  the  merous  biographies  of  this  reformer,  for  ex- 
Council  of  Zuricii  decreed  that  Zwingli  had  not  ample,  'fluldreich  Zwingli,  scin  Leben  imd 
been  convicted  of  error  or  heresy,  and  *might  Wirken'  (1895-7)  by  Stahehn.-  Consult  also 
continue  to  freely  armounce  the  holy  gospel  ahd  Jannsen,  'History  of  tne  German  People'  (1903), 
the  Word  of  God  according  to  the  new  order."  Gbobgs  E.  Rines, 
In  a  second  dispute  Zwingh  urged  his  objections  Editorial  Staff,  ^Encycloptdia  Amtricana.^ 
to  images  and  the  mass,  and  the  former  were  ^wMc,  iwone,  Netherlands,  capital  of  the 
soon  ailetward  removed  fixim  fte  churches  by  p„,i„„  „'f  Overvssel  on  the  Zwaitf  Water,  15 
order  of  ttie. Council  and  the  latter  abolished.  J^j,,,  „„„,,  j  Jj,pt„.  F„,„erly  it  was  a 
In  1524  Zwingh  married  Anna  Ilemhard,  a  „„ter  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  was  a 
widow,  and  fte  next  year  published  his  com-  ,  ,„„„„  ^j,^  „  b,„i„„"„j  ,,„„  ,„„,. 
meniaiv  on  .'True  and  Fafse  Religion-  The  n  ;,  J  «ein„j|,  ci,y,  „m  handsome  boulevards 
Reformation  m  Swit.eriand  was. now  fixed  upon  „„  ^^  ,|,,  ^,  j„  ;„^.^„,  ramparts,  and  three 
a  6rm  base!  and  Zwingh  con  mued  the  work  j^^  ,„l,„rbs.  Its  corn  martet  is  one  of  the 
with  nndiminisbcd  zeal,  warm^  supported  by  j„,  j„  Holland.  Its  chief  buildings  are  Saini 
the  cantons  which  espoused  the  Protestant  caust  Michael's  aurch,  a  large  and  splendid  build-  . 
The  religions  orders  were  suppressed,  and  aU  ■  ^^  ,  ,,„„;  organ"  the  government  bnild- 
juesliona  of  marriage  were  placed  under  he  |„|,  j^  ,,,  ,„,i„tal  archives,  the  town-hall, 
jurisdiction  of  the  evil  tribunals,  as  well  as  the  „»j  ,,„.  „„,f,  „;  j„,„„  Thi  town  has  a 
administration  of  the  Church  revenue..  In  gen-  ^atin  school,  a  schoil  of  navigation,  an  indns- 
eral,  Zwmgli  agreed  in  his  opinions  with  the  „|,,  „|,„|,',  p„|,,ic  iib„,y  %,i,^  '„„  work, 
(jerman  reformers:  like  them  he .  assumed  geography  and  local  history,  a  museum  of 
Uie  Bible  as  the  only,  rule  of  iaiili  rejected  the  „„„».,'Ji»„;  ^  ,i„,„^  ^  %m,  has  corn- 
Papacy,  attacked  the  authority  of  the  pnesthood,  ,„„i„,ic«  with  the  sea  by  mean,  of  the  Wil- 
and  declared  that  bis  object  was  10  restore  the  ,,„,™„  Canal.  It  manufacttne.  oil  spirit^ 
Church    to    the    simplicity   of  pnmitive   times  ,„„      ^     ,„j  ,j^        „,^„  „  shipbuilding. 


s  differed  on  some  points  from  those  of 


a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.    In  a  monastery 


Luther,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  real  pres-  -^  jj,^  neighborhood  Thomas'  i  Kempis  lived 

ence,  and  on  some  less  important  matters  rela-  ^^  ^^ 

tive  to  the  liturgy.    In  order  to  remove  this  _  .    '.      _-_     .  „-ii_i_.a     c- 

*all  of  partition  from  between  the  two  parties  rJt^^^^'  ^^°"'^-  *"'"*  "  «lltiIo-d.    S« 

which  adopted  the  new  doctrines,  a  meeting  be-  "-EU-UUim  .  .  ,     , 

twcen  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  reformers  was  held         Zylonite,  a  material  made  by  treatmg  cel- 

at  Marburg  (1-3  Oct  1529)  at  the  suggestion  of  lulose  or  vegetable  fibre  with  nitric  and  sul- 

PhiUp,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,    The  former  phuric  acids,   dissolving  the  resultinft  pulp   in 

were  represenled  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  camphor,  and  then  drying  it.    In  its  liquid  state, 

the     latter    by     Zwingli     and     (Ecolampadius.  collodion,  it  was  used  in  surgical  operations  as 

Although  a  complete  union  was  nqt  effected,  yet  early  as  1848;  in  1855  zylonite  was  manufactured 

a  convention  was  agreed  upon,  the  first  13  articles  by  Alexander  Parkes  of  Birmingham,  England, 

of  which,  containing  the  most  important  matters  and  put  on  the  market  as  parkesine.    About  the 

of  religious  faith,  were  recognized  by  bolli  par-  same   time   several    faclories    for  the   manulac- 

ties ;  and  the  14th  declared  that,  though  they  tnrc  of  zylonite  were  established  in  France  and 

could   not    agree   as   to   the    real    presence   of  Germam',  England,  and  the  United  States,    In 

Christ  in  the  eucharirt,  they  would  behave  re-  1869  celluloid    (q.v.),  a  kind  of  zylonite,  was 

ciprocally  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charily.    la  fii-at  manufactured,  and  has  entirely  superseded 

1531  an  open  war  broke  out  between  Ziinch  on  all  other  forms  of  zylonite. 
the  one  side  and  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Lu-         Zymofic  Diaease,  any  disease  caused  and 

cerne,   Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and   Zug  on  continued    by   a    living   germ    introduced    from 

the  Other;  and  Zwingli  was  commanded  to  take  without    into    the    body    and    there    multiplied, 

the  field,  hearing  the  banner  of  the  carton,  which  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  epidemic  and 

it   had   been    usual    for   an   ecclesiastic   to   sup-  endemic  contagious   diseases  because  they  were 

port,     A  battle  ensued  at  Cappel,  on  the  Illh  of  supposed  10  be  produced  by  some  morbific  prin- 

Octoher.     But  the  enemy  were  more  than  twice  ciple  acting  on  the  system  like  a  ferment  (Greek 

as   strong  as   the   Zurichers,   and   under  belter  ;*j"jl.       The    chief    of    such     diseases    include 

officers ;  the  latter  were  therefore  defeated,  and  measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhus,  diph- 

Zwingli  was  among  the  slain.    The  Reformed  theria,   whooping-cough,   croup,   and   erysipelas 
Church  in  Switzerland  afterward  received  from     (qq-V.).    With  the  development  of  present  theo- 

the  hands  of  Calvin  (q.v,)   its  present  organiza-  ries  and  scientific  knowledge  of  infectious  dis- 

lion.    The  collected  works  of  Zwingli  were  pub-  ease,  the  term  zymotic  has  been  almost  aban- 

lished  at  Zurich  in  1545.    A  complete  collection  doned.    Sec     Bacteriology;     Diseases,    GteM 

of  Z*ingli's  wi^tings  vas  also  published  at  Zu-  Thu^y  or;  Malasiaj  Nosology.^  ..  ,.  .  . 
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